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THE    ECONOMIC    STRUGGLE   IN    COLORADO, 


I.    THE  VIEW-POINT. 


Bt  Hon.  J.  Wabnxb  Miluu* 


(a)  Oeneral  Scape. 

ARTLING  events  in  Colorado  have 
come  to  public  notice  with  startling 
iritjr.  The  panoramic  unfoldment 
p^en  to  view  a  series  of  economic 
res  sufficiently  important  to  arrest 
Son.  At  every  turn  we  see  stren- 
striving  and  greed  mixed  with  occa- 

I  tragedy*  travesty,  pathos  and  blun- 
We  see,   in   succession,   franchise 

I,  railroad  fights,  smelter  fights,  eight- 
fights,  sheep-and-cattle  fights,  polit- 
Ig^ts,  and  numerous  other  involved 
Dateral  fights, — such  as  the  fight  for 
me  Aule  for  Cities  "  and  the  "  Buck- 
mendnient." 

le  task  now  undertaken  in  this  series 
ipen  is  not  so  broad  as  a  considera- 
of  all  these  numerous  ''fights,"  but 
B  broader  than  a  mere  consideration 

iOB.  J.  Warner  Mills,  the  author  of  this  aeries 
is  one  of  the  leading  lesal  authorities  of 
He  is  a  eraduate  of  Uie  UniTerstty  of 
.  Wb  f atbier  was  a  promineat  circuit 
■I  Wisooosm  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Mills  was 
)ed  to  the  bar,  1876.    Since  1877  he  has  i»ac- 

II  Gokfmdo;  the  greater  part  of  this  time  in 
r.    He  is  the  author  of  MiUa*  Annolated  8iai- 

Colorado  in  three  volumes;  MiUt^  Annotated 
i  Colorado;  Mm  Colorado  Digest;  MiUt* 
lUd  Negotiable  Indruments  Law  ;  MiUe*  Conr 
fud  AnntitaUcme;  Colorado  Decuions;  and 
(Nia  other  important  legal  works.    He  has  also 


of  the  recent  labor-troubles  of  the  state. 
It  will  be  a  composite,  perhaps,  of  the 
writer's  ideas  of  the  more  comprehensive 
of  these  several  stru^les.  It  will  treat 
of  their  causes,  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote, and  will  have  something  to  say  on 
the  subject  of  remedies  both  superficial 
and  economic.  While  nothing  will  be 
set  down  in  malice,  stiU  no  e£Port  will  be 
made  to  spare  an  honest  opinion  where 
one  should  be  expressed,  of  men,  meas- 
ures or  events. 

In  the  earnest  and  sometimes  spectac- 
ular contests  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
review,  we  shall  see  that  the  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  people  generally  have  been  the 
belligerant  on  the  one  side,  and  one  or 
more  corporations  or  trusts  and  their  great 
retinue  of  agents,  attorn^,  retainers  and 
employees  have  been  tl^  belligerant  on 
the  other.    When  we  get  a  glimpse  of  the 

been  prominently  identified  with  the  framing  of  a 
number  of  important  laws  passed  in  CSolorado  in 
recent  years,  and  these  pi^pers  will,  thoefore,  be 
absolutdy  authoritatiTe  in  character.  In  Uiem 
the  political  dnuieries  of  Cobrado  are  sufficiently 

§uUed  aside  to  let  the  people  behdd  the  true  oon- 
itions,  as  thqr  have  obtained  in  recent  jrears,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  conditions  revealed,  tnouj^  ag- 

Svated  in  character,  are  not  unlike  in  general 
iper  those  in  other  states  where  corporate  wealth 
has  gained  control  of  state  eovemments,  thqr  will 
inove  of  intense  interest  to  ah  patriotic  students  of 
contempoimneous  history. — ^T^  Editor.] 
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issues  mud  the  Hning-up  at  some  €i  these  than  a  key  in  another  aspect, — it  is  a  great 

corporation  battks  we  shall  also  have  a  emfMre  where  an  eneigetic  and  progres- 

gHmpse  and  a  better  i4>preciation  of  the  sive  people  themselves  hold  the  key  to  a 

real  alignment  of  forces  and  sympathies  vast  vault,  filled  fall  and  running  over 

in  the  more  recent  Titanic  grapplii^,  that  with  precious  treasures,  and  to  a  still 

has  now  become  famous  as  the  ** Colcnado  vaster   land,    ''flowing   with    milk   and 

Troubles  of  190S-04."  honej.*'    Let  us  consider  this  em{Mre  for 

Notwithstanding  the  particular  aspects  a  moment, 

that  attract  our  attention  are  at  one  time  /l\  r         -       -    r 

industrial,  at  another  political,  at  another  ^^^  impenum  m  impeno. 

dvic,  and  at  still  another  1^  or  polemic;  The  total  land-surface  of  Colorado  is 

jet,  it  is  my  bdirf  that  in  the  last  analysis,  ^proximately     103,645     square     miles. 

suA  changing  aspects  are  but  expressive  Population  in  1900,  539,700,  and  in  1904, 

manifestations  of  one  and  the  same  per-  in  this  population,  we  had  one  hundred 

sistent  struggle,  and  that  that  struggle  is  millionaires.     The  sunshine  in  Colorado 

fundamentally    economic.      The    word  extends  to  nearlv  ninety  per  cent  of  the 

"business.''  perhaps,  mi^t  often  replace  year.                    ' 

in  these  papers  my  frequent  use  of  the  There  are  fiffy-nine  counties  in   the 

word    "economic."    But    the    concrete  state,  in  only  four  .of  which  were  there 

picture  that  "business"  suggests  is  too  strike  disturbances  in  1903-04.    In  1900, 

narrow  a  view  to  give  a  comprehensive  there  w«e  1«5  incorporated  cities  and 

interpretation  of  all  I  imply  in  the  use  of  towns,  twenty-seven  of  which  had  a  pc^ 

the  generic   term,   "economia*'    It   in-  uUition  of  more  than  2,000.    The  seven 

dudes  all  that  is  implied  by  the  words,  that  had  a  population  of  more  than  five 

••  business,"  "  industiial,'*  "  commercial,*'  thou3aiid  were  as  follows :    Denver,  133,- 

and  {Hobably  all  that  is  imidied  by  the  859;  PueUo,  28,157;   Colorado  Springs, 

wwds,   ''political"   and   "institutional,"  21.085;  LeadvflBe,  12,455;  Cripple  Creek, 

and,  as  we  shaU  see,  even  more  besides.  io,147;    Boulder,  6,151,  and  Tdluride, 

In  the.ecoDomic  strug^e,  thane  is  a  striv-  5.345. 

ing  by  all  (rf  the  participants  to  secure  for  Colorado's  gold  production  for   1904 

Oemsdves  IM*  fM*  their  kin  IM*  depoidents,  ^^^  $28,151,646,  as  against  $3,363,217 

a  laig»  portion  of  land  or  wealth  to  the  in    iggg.     Cripple   Creek's  gold  output 

end  that  they  may  enjoy  a  better  and  a  for  1904  was  $18,000,000,  and  her  divi- 

sorer  living.    This  Uving,  to  scwne,  means  dends,  $3,663,433. 

bardy  the  diance  to  toQ  and  exist,  while  De^te  all  disturbances,  the  dividends 

to  others,  it  means  ease,  luxuiy  and  power,  dedared  by  Colorado  mines,  smdters  and 

In  Colorado,  the  stakes  to  fi^t  for  are  feduction-woris  for  1904  were  $13,697,- 

so  vast  and  extiaordinaiy,  that,  under  the  543^  equal  to  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  total 

present  economy,  it  b  unreasonaUe  to  output.    The  average  for  seven  years  has 

expect  there  can  be  anything  approach-  been  24.9  per  c«it. 
ing  an  e<piitable  division  of  the  products 

of  labor  without  dispute,  turmoil  and  fric-  ""*  ^^Jj^,^*''**^.^  ^."^^ 

tion.     It  was  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  I  believe,  Le^d, .!.!!!.!!..!.!!!"""!!!.'    i,7Sl.48S 

wiio  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  Coiy* l^lJMW 

physical  bearing  (rf' Cokmdo  in  connect-  I^Sn^ien;:  .::;::::         ^m3S 

ing  plain  and  mountains  and  through  ChemMmls  fron  Coferadoorcs,...       750,000 

them  the  Far  West  and  the  Missouri  Val-  ***^^^JS«°i^^ 

ley,thathededaredittheiealanddom-  tot.1  met.1  ootprt  of               Wjas^lii 

inant  key  to  the  perpetual  union  (rf  die  In  1901,  the  number*  of  men  directly 

several   states.    This   physical   embrace  »r«_/ 

ofinoanl«njndpl«n.ifnotsuA.key  J.fe5S.^r;y£^2!l4l|^ 

as  suggested  by  Sir  Charles,  IS  still  betttt  eatlBiMS-Oi. 
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employed  in  the  metal  mining  industry        A  native  rubber-plant  industry  is  just 

in  Colorado,  including  miners,  smelter-  in  its  infancy,  and  promises  much  for  the 

men,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  employees  future. 

of  stamp  and  cyanide  mills  and  ore  re-        In  1904,  there  were  l,987,4f21  acres  of 

duction  works,  was  87,S60.     Of  these,  land  under  irrigation,  under  systems  of 

((,484  were  in  Teller  county,  of  which  reservoirs  and  ditches  that  cost  $19,678,- 

Cripple  Creek  is  the  county  seat;    and  662.    There  are  vast  reservoir-schemes 

l,840wereinSanMiguelcounty,  of  which  for  Colorado  projected  by  the  Reclama- 

Telluride  is  the  county  seat.    These  two  tion  Service  of  the  Federal  Government, 

counties  were  the  chief  fields  of  the  strike  running   into    the    millions, — $2,250,000 

troubles  of  1903-04.  being  allowed  for  the  Guimison  Tuimel 

The  coal  production  in  1904  was  6,776,-  alone,  which  is  now  being  pushed  with 

551  tons,  which,  owing  to  labor-troubles,  great  energy,  and  when  completed  will 

was  about  one  million  tons  short  of  the  irrigate  185,000  acres, 
production  of  lOOS.'i'    There  are  about        There  are  in  the  state  lands  open  to 

11,688  persons  engaged  in  this  industry.  settlers,  aggregating  1,912,156  acres. 

The  coal-area  of  die  state  is  almost  il-        About  8,000  persons  are  employed  by 
Umitable.    In    the   Boutt   county  fields  the  Pueblo  Steel  Works, 
alone  there  are  over  1,000  square  miles        The  deposits  in  the  Denver  banks  for 
of  the  best  class  of  coal-lands, — anthracite  1904,  were  $50,157,541. 
and     bituminous.     Boulder    and    Weld        The  manufactured  products  in  Denver 
counties  constitute  the  Northern  field  and  alone,  in  1904,  amounted  to  $54,785,000, 
Huerfano  and  Las  Animas  counties  the  of  which  $11,105,000  were  paid  for  wages 
Southern  field.    In  addition  to  these  im-  and  salaries  to  16,202  persons, 
portant  fields,  there  are  the  great  coal-        Space  will  not  permit  further  tabula- 
mines  of  Fremont,   Grarfield,   Guimison  tion  or  data,  and  we  are  obliged  to  omit 
and  La  Plata  counties.  all  mention  of  the  vast  banking,  railroad, 

TL      ^  »  » /^n «    ,0/.^  ^,  .WW.  .wwv  utility  and  commercial  interests,  but  some 

TTH.outputofOaforl904wa,...  ....  $1,000,000  rf  these  wiU  incidentally  appear  in  other 

Lumber SLfiOOfiOO  chapters.    We  must  also  omit  all  spe- 

5^ 2'£S'SS  cific   reference   to   the   moral    activities 

Cattle, 6,800,000         •  j  j     i_  i       i 

Sheep, 8,100,000  evidenced    by    our    numerous    schools. 

Woof  crop^ 1,514,000  churches,  libraries,  sanitariums  and  other 

^^frSt."^'.^^  47.456,«84  i^^t^tions,  and  their  complements,  jails, 

prisons,  alms-houses  and  reformatories. 

The  output  of  our  agriculture,  it  will  /  \  rk-  -n  j 

be  noticed,  is  greater  than  the  output  of  ^^^^  DisiUu9umed. 

our  mines.  I  presume  my  observation  and  experi- 

The  yield  of  the  farms,  taking  an  aver-  ence  is  similar  to  that  of  many  others.     If 

age  of  all  the  crops,  was  $55  per  acre.  it  is,  then  in  the  very  commonplace  of 

On  January  1,  1904,  the  range-cattle  these  experiences  and  observations  there 

m  the  state  numbered   1,210,000  head,  is  common  ground  for  reflection.     Awry 

valued  at  $21,780,000.    The  sheep  num-  indeed,  must  be  our  perspective  of  events 

bered  2,175,000,  valued  at  $5,437,500.  and    misleading   our   conclusions    when 

The  sugar-beet  output  in  1904  was  $6,-  from  the  occurrences  we  project  upon  the 
672,000,  being  a  yield  of  an  average  of  public  attention — ^we  expunge  the  shad- 
eleven  tons  to  the  acre.  This  industry  is  ows  and  dark  places  that  truth  requires 
ODly  four  years  old.  us  to  retain.     Let  the  facts  be  what  they 

^„  ,.    ,.      ^    ,,    -  .^^      ;  may,  if  we  would  develop  higher  ideak 

*  But  for  these  troubles  the  outoutwouklhafe  been  ._j   o*w*««-»«  ^k«««.^^.  ^I.aa:^^^^:^^*.^ 

tea  mmion  tons.    (Stoto  Coalliins  Inspee.  Rep.,  ^^  stronger  character  and  dissemmate 

1108-04,  p.  5.)  more  generally  the  sentiments  of  social 
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justice,  we  should  not  e£Faee  or  ignore  any 
fact,  but  should  bravelj  face  it  and  con- 
aider  it  in  every  aspect. 

Under  the  existing  economy,  however, 
it  too  often  happens  that  the  individual 
in  whom  these  ideals  and  sentiments  are 
developed,  rises  in  moral  stature  so  much 
above  his  fellows  and  stands  out  in  such 
bold  contrast  to  his  social  environment, 
— ^that  he  is  soon  the  shining  mark  of  the 
opprobrious  epithets, — ^** disturber,"  "ag- 
itator," "crank,"  or  "loon."  To  be  in 
good  form,  one  should  accept  with  little 
questioning  the  institutions  and  happen- 
ugs  of  his  own  surroundings,  and  look  far 
from  home,  and  often  to  foreign  lands, 
whenever  he  attempts  to  invoice  his  ideas 
of  justice  or  of  ethics.  If  he  is  but  half- 
honest  with  himself,  he  will  note  almost 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  a  succession 
of  enterprises  in  the  unmasking  of  what 
he  had  unthinkingly  accepted  as  fact, 
when  it  has  finally  come  within  the  reach 
of  the  bold  hand  of  truth.  Long  obser- 
vation, reflection  and  study  have  brought 
the  writer  into  a  deep  appreciation  of  the 
supreme  value  of  the  economic  measure 
in  judging  of  men  and  of  motives  and  of 
events  and  of  institutions.  At  this  point, 
perhaps,  a  few  concrete  illustrations  will 
not  be  amiss. 

Slavery. 

Bom  and  reared  in  a  Northern  home, 
I  was  eariy  taught  to  believe — and  I  did 
believe,  and  the  belief  still  hung  on  even 
into  later  years — ^that  a  Northern  man 
was  inherendy  better  than  a  Southern 
man,  and  moved  alone  by  his  superior 
moral  convictions  would  have  spumed 
under  all  circumstances  and  at  all  times 
to  have  become  the  owner  of  slaves.  Of 
course  I  understood  there  were  economic 
reasons — climate,  gain  and  easy  access 
to  slaves — explaining  the  introduction  of 
slave-labor  into  the  South;  but  I  never 
understood  that  these  economic  reasons 
were  stronger  than  the  fine  moral  fiber  of 
the  average  men  and  women  of  the  North. 
I  would  say  no  word  in  depreciation  of 
this  fiber, — ^indeed  there  was  no  better  in 


the  world.  Tlie  point  I  make  is,  that, 
in  common  with  many  others,  I  put  upon 
this  moral  fiber  a  value  too  high,  when  a 
full  appreciation  of  the  economics  of  the 
matter  is  taken  into  account.  Hitherto, 
in  all  the  history  of  our  country,  there  is 
no  fact  or  institution  that  stands  out  like 
slavery  in  contrast  with  our  political  pro- 
fessions in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  with  our  religious  and  ethical 
professions,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the 
South.  Such  an  apparent  anomaly  is 
worthy  of  a  consideration  that  passes  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper.  But*I 
must  not  wholly  pass  it  by,  for  it  affords 
a  striking  analogy  to  another  form  of  slav- 
ery, to  which  reference  will  presentiy  be 
made,  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  so  in- 
sidious and  far-reaching  that  it  seriously 
threatens  our  entire  civilization.  In  all 
the  dismal  pages  of  chattel-slavery,  read 
in  my  youth,  there  were  but  few  that  im- 
pressed me  more  than  the  sad  story  of  a 
distinguished  divine,  in  whom  the  sub- 
Ume  sentiments  of  humanity  were  tumed 
by  this  institution  into  the  satanic  sen- 
timents of  economic  robbery  and  greed. 
Greorge  Whitefield  was  celebrated  as  the 
most  eloquent  preacher  of  his  day.  He 
was  the  able  coadjutor  of  the  Wesleys. 
It  was  through  the  influence  or  advice  of 
Charles  Wesley  that  Whitefield  crossed 
the  sea.  As  a  revivaUst  he  had  no  equal, 
and  his  eloquence  swept  over  the  country 
and  left  a  mark  in  the  annals  of  the  great 
Methodist  Church  of  America  that  en- 
dures even  to  this  day.  In  his  zeal  for 
humanity  he  founded,  about  1738,  near 
Savannah  in  the  colony  of  Georgia,  a 
home  planned  by  Charles  Wesley,  for  the 
care  of  orphan  children.  He  was  "  touch- 
ed with  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  poor  ne- 
groes." At  this  time  slavery  was  not  per- 
mitted in  Georgia,  but  it  was  not  prohib- 
ited in  the  adjoining  Carolinas.  White- 
field's  early  work  in  America  teemed  with 
vehement  denunciation  of  slavery.  Lis- 
ten to  these  bummg  words: 

"God  is  the  same  to-day  as  he  was 
yesterday,  and  will  continue  the  same 
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forever.  He  does  not  rqect  the  prayers 
of  the  poor  and  destitute,  nor  disregard 
the  ciy  of  the  meanest  negroes,  "nieir 
Uood  which  has  been  spilt  for  these  many 
years  in  your  respective  provinces,  will 
ascend  up  to  Heaven  against  you.  I 
wish  I  could  say  it  would  speak  better 
things  than  the  blood  of  Abel.'*'!' 

Now  comes  the  economic  phase.  It 
took  money  to  run  his  orphanage  and  it 
kept  him  constantly  at  work  to  secure 
enough  money  to  keep  it  on  its  feet.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  Rockefeller  to  go 
to.  Still  there  was  a  Rockefeller-short- 
cut,— a  perfectly  legal  way  to  get  money 
without  work,  if  one's  conscience  were 
sufficiently  seared  to  pursue  it.  At  first 
Whitefield  hesitated,  like  the  recent  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  with  Mr.  Rockefel- 
ler's check  for  $100,000.  like  these 
modem  mission-venders^  too,  he  knew 
the  source  was  tainted.  But  the  ''mod- 
ems "  dallied  and  fumbled  with  the  check 
with  a  moral  sense  much  less  acute  than 
his.  Not  one  of  them  stopped  to  wonder 
why  the  millions  of  Rockefeller's  slaves 
did  not  take  up  arms  against  him;  and 
not  one  stopped  to  declare  such  a  rebel- 
lion would  be  just,  even  though  they  might 
have  prayed  that  Rockefeller  should  pre- 
vail. But  this  is  precisely  what  was  done 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whitefield.  History 
tells  us  he  said:  "I  wonder  the  n^roes 
have  not  more  frequently  risen  up  in  arms 
against  their  owners.  And  Uiough  I 
heartily  pray  God  they  may  never  be  per- 
mitted to  get  the  upper  hand,  yet  should 
such  a  thing  be  permitted  by  IVovidence, 
all  good  men  must  acknowledge  the  judg- 
ment would  be  just."t  Seeing  thus  so 
clearly,  yet,  as  with  the  ''modems,"  the 
economic  temptation  to  get  something 
for  nothing,  was  more  than  he  could  re- 
sist.    On  this  point  the  historian  says: 

"  He  discovered  what  dear  gain  it  was 
to  rob  the  poor.of  their  wages;  how  safe 
and  expedient  a  thing  to  do  if  the  law 
would  sanction  it;   how  much  easier  to 

*S  SerOnm^s  HiMory  U.  8.,  155. 
fS  SerOnm^t  HiMory  U.  8^  154^. 


support  those  poor  orphans — the  constant 
theme  of  his  eloquence — ^if  there  was  noth- 
ing to  pay  for  the  labor  on  which  they 
depended,  "t 

Here  we  have  the  economic  metamor- 
phosis of  morals  performed  before  our  eyes. 
And  while  we  are  looking  at  something  in 
the  past,  let  us  not  forget  that  it  also  bril- 
liantly illumines  the  situation  in  the  pres- 
ent. The  economic  pressure  and  condi- 
tions that  changed  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Rev.  Greorge  Whitefield  ad  to  chattel-slav- 
ery, are  operating  in  vastly  greater  inten- 
si^  through  the  wage-slavery  of  to-day, 
in  changing  the  moral  fiber  of  the  "  mod- 
ems,"— of  our  preachers  and  teachers, 
and  of  other  professionals  and  citizens. 
A  slumbering  conscience  and  a  servile 
homage  are  the  sinkers  that  draw  into 
moral  ruin  every  partaker  of  the  oiBPered 
slice  of  unearned  wages. 

Mr.  Whitefield  with  his  new  ethics  cast  in 
the  mould  of  a  hideous  industrial  institu- 
tion— was  now  ready  like  the  "modems," 
not  only  to  receive  false  doctrine  but  also 
to  propagate  it.  He  pleaded  with  the  trus- 
tees of  Georgia  to  permit  slaves  to  be 
introduced  for  the  b^efit  of  his  orphan- 
age, and  he  exerted  a  most  powerful  in- 
fluence in  finally  establishing  slavery  as 
one  of  its  cherished  institutions.  And 
this  he  did,  too,  in  a  fashion  that  is  not 
unfamiliar  to  us  now.  We  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  HUdreOCs  History: 

"  Even  Whitefield  and  Habersham  (his 
missionary  co-worker)  forgetful  of  their 
former  scruples, — strenuously  pleaded 
with  the  tmstees  in  favor  of  slavery,  under 
the  old  pretence  of  propagating  in  that 
way  the  Christian  religion;  'many  of  the 
poor  slaves  in  America,'  wrote  Haber- 
sham, 'have  already  been  made  freemen 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.'  The  Salz- 
burgers  (German  immigrants)  for  a  long 
time  had  scmples,  but  were  reassured  by 
advice  from  Germany:  'If  you  take 
slaves  in  faith  and  with  intent  of  conduct- 
ing them  to  Christ  the  action  will  not  be 
a  sin,   but  may  prove  a  benediction.' 

tn  Son5n0r^«  HiMory  U.  8.,  155. 
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Thus,  as  usual,  the  religious  sentunent 
and  its  most  disinterested  votaries,  were 
made  tools  of,  hj  avarice,  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  mankind/** 

For  years  the  standing  toast  at  Savan- 
nah was:  "The  one  thing  needful," — 
meaning  slaves.  The  leading  citizens  of 
the  early  settlement  of  the  colony  were 
traduced,  threatened  and  persecuted, 
until  the  trustees,  also  harassed  in  similar 
manner,  finally  wealcened,  and  by  the 
potoit  influence  of  Whitefield,  the  preach- 
er, and  other  insistent  divines,  united  with 
the  jester's  toast  and  with  persistent  per- 
secution slavery  in  Greorgia  became  a 
fixed  institution.  What  a  spectacle! 
What  a  moral  tragedy  to  be  enacted  with 
Christian  aid  and  sanction!  Full-grown 
men  and  preachers  tearing  like  vultures 
the  flesh  from  the  living  body  of  the  slave 
and  singing  hosannas  tiiat  the  disembod- 
ied soul  will  become  a  freeman  in  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem  beyond.  And  yet, 
what  was  done  by  the  Whitefields  of  yes- 
terday, is  also  bong  done  by  the  ''mod- 
ems'* of  to-day.  (K  course  it  is  easy  and 
true  to  say,  that  Whitefield  was  morally 
weak;  yes,  even  as  weak  as  his  moral  de- 
scendant of  to-day;  yet,  we  know  he  was 
moraUy  strong  in  many  particulars.  It  is 
more  to  the  point  to  enquire  both  of  him 
and  of  his  '^  modem  **  how  could  he  be  in 
some  respects  so  great,  and  yet  at  the 
touch  of  a  mysterious  wand  instantiy 
cmmble  into  moral  ruin  ?  A  wand  with 
a  power  so  magic,  it  is  worth  our  while  to 
find,  and  understand  and  study.  Its 
name  is  ''Economic  Pressure  and  Con- 
ditions,'' and  if  our  study  be  deep  we  will 
find  it  not  only  makes  morals  for  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Whitefield,  but  for  every  other  con- 
forming individual,  and  we  will  also  find 
that  it  moulds  our  government,  our  re- 
ligion, our  ethics  and  our  laws.f  When 
it  touched  and  shattered  Mr.  Whitefield, 
we  ought  to  see  in  his  collapse  a  new  pic- 
ture of  the  moral  courage  of  John  Brown. 


*  2  HUdnthU  Hutary,  417-18. 

fRead  in  this  ooanectkm  The  Eeonomie  Foumdo' 
HtmM  cf  Sooftf^,  Adiille  Lorn;  Lafariola's  Emaif  on 
iks  MatmaUdie  ConetjUon  of  HfiCory. 


When  it  touched  the  mob  of  "  gentlemen  " 
in  Boston,  we  ought  to  see  in  their  desper- 
ate frenzy  the  moral  grandeur  of  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Garrison.  When  it  touched 
and  generally  silenced  pulpit,  press  and 
platform  throughout  the  North,  we  ought 
to  see  in  this  universal  cringing  that  the 
grand  men  and  women  who  refused  to 
cringe  were  the  rare  souls  entitled  to  un- 
loose the  latchets  of  Grarrison  and  Brown ! 
Who  can  now  doubt,  that  if  for  a  hun- 
dred years  prior  to  1860,  places  had  been 
changed,  and  the  men  of  the  North  had 
actually  become  the  men  of  the  South, 
and  the  men  of  the  South  had  actually 
become  the  men  of  the  North, — ^that  the 
latter  would  then  have  developed  the  sen- 
timent of  abolition  and  the  former  would 
have  become  the  slave-holding  apologist 
and  oligarch?  Only  by  distortion  of 
history  and  by  contortion  of  facts  can  the 
great  mass  of  the  North  arrogate  to  itself 
any  moral  supremacy  over  the  great  mass 
of  the  South.  When  on  a  point  so  im- 
portant we  are  wholly  disillusioned,  we 
may  then  be  able  to  see  that  the  mass  of 
men  either  in  the  North  or  the  South,  or 
in  the  East  or  the  West,  differ  little  in 
moral  degree,  and  differ  not  at  all  in  re- 
sponding to  their  economic  environment. 
We  can  also  better  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  mighty  wand  of  "  Economic  Pres- 
sure and  ConcUtions  **  is  again  demanding 
that  we  shall  cringe  before  the  new  slavery 
it  has  introduced;  and  that  we  shall  make 
a  sacrifice  to  it  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood and  of  blood  and  treasure, — sur- 
passing even  the  frightful  sacrifice  of  old, 
— ^beyond  all  compare. 

IfnpericUistn. 

Next  to  slavery,  the  recent  radical  re- 
versal of  the  fundamental  traditions  of 
our  nation  stands  out  in  greatest  promi- 
nence. And,  to  this  great  change  of  nation- 
al front,  I  shall  now  refer  for  a  second  iUus- 
tration  of  the  economic  measure  as  applied 
to  men  and  events,  and  as  an  instimce  of 
the  special  need  of  disiUusionment  in  order 
to  fully  appreciate  the  economic  struggle 
in  Colorado, — or  anywhere  else. 
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The  life  and  trend  of  American  thought 
is  wdl-reflected  by  our  magazines  and 
newspapers.  I  now  ask  the  reader  to 
examine  this  vast  thesaurus  of  informa- 
lioii  and  detail,  or  jog  his  memory  seri- 
ously as  to  its  contents  prior  to  the  Span- 
ish-American war.  If  his  examination 
or  his  memory  is  anything  like  mine,  he 
will  say  that  in  the  press  and  on  the  plat- 
fonn,  and  in  congress,  the  ambitious 
An^o-Saxon,  '' Johmiy  Bull,"  for  a  hun- 
dred years  or  more,  has  been  vehemently 
execrated  as  the  great  land-grabber  of  the 
world.  He  will  further  say  that  our  peo- 
ple have  been  horrified  at  the  great  trail 
of  blood  left  by  the  English  in  America, 
China,  Syria,  Afghanistan,  India,  Africa 
and  elsewhere.  Ever  since  the  thrilling 
days  of  "'76*'  and  1812,  every  time  Eng- 
land has  seized  an  acre  of  land  or  driven 
a  dagger  to  the  heart  of  an  aboriginal 
tribe,  our  outposts  and  sentinek  on  the 
towers  of  liberty  have  duly  chronicled  the 
startling  event,  and  our  statesmen,  jour- 
nalists and  teachers  have  indignantly  con- 
denmed  it  in  unmeasured  terms.  Keenly 
touched  by  the  cruel  suiBPering  inflicted 
upon  our  own  fathers  by  the  ''  red-coats  " 
of  England,  we  read  with  sympathetic 
approval  the  fierce  invectives  provoked 
by  the  English  atrocities  in  the  "Opium 
War,"  and  by  their  shooting  prisoners 
from  the  mouths  of  cannon  in  the  Sepoy 
rebellion. 

Conmiercial  conquest  and  colonial  ag- 
gression have  always  been  oiBPensive  to 
American  eyes,  especially  so  since  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastings  for  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  in  India  was  made  his- 
toric by  the  pen  of  M acaulay,  and  classic 
by  the  eloquence  of  Erskine  and  Burke. 
The  fine-phrased  speeches  of  those  fam- 
ous advocates  were  familiar  to  our  youth 
in  every  school-house  and  debating-club. 
Through  the  history  of  that  great  trial 
was  given  to  many  the  first  gHmpse  of  the 
fiill  meaning  of  a  packed  and  prejudiced 
court.  They  saw  the  defendant  wince 
before  the  terrific  arraignment  of  Burke, 
and  they  saw  his  appaling  crimes  dragged 
into  light  by  the  most  convincing  proof. 


And  yet  to  their  profound  astonishment 
they  also  saw  that  he  "came  clear"  at  the 
bar  of  the  House  of  Lords !  Not  only  so, 
but  they  further  saw  that  he  was  officially 
decorated,  sworn  into  the  Privy  Council, 
received  with  high  honor  at  court,  and 
given  the  "loving  cup"  in  the  shape  of  a 
large  purse  as  a  personal  recognition  by 
the  East  India  Company. 

When  official  England  thus  stooped  to 
do  obeisance  to  flagrant  crime,  the  eyes 
of  the  world  were  opened  to  the  pregnant 
fact  that  Burke  failed  in  his  prosecution 
because  his  indictment  meant  the  con- 
viction of  the  whole  English  nation,  and 
Lord  Erskine  succeeded  with  his  defence 
because  he  boldly  planted  it  upon  the 
criminal  aggresdci  5  the  n.tion.>  hi» 
defence,  the  key-note  was  in  admitting 
that  Hastings  "may  and  must  have  of- 
fended against  the  laws  of  God  and  na- 
ture" and  then  in  telling  why  he  was 
guilty,  in  burning  words  like  these: 

"If  he  was  the  faithful  viceroy  of  an 
empire  wrested  in  blood  from  the  people 
to  whom  God  and  nature  had  given  it, 
he  may  and  must  have  preserved  that 
unjust  dominion  over  timorous  and  abject 
nations  by  a  terrifying  superiority.  A 
government  having  no  root  in  consent  or 
affection,  no  foundation  in  similarity  of 
interests,  nor  support  from  any  one  prin- 
ciple which  cements  men  in  society  to- 
gether, could  only  be  upheld  by  alternate 
stratagem  and  force.  To  be  governed  at 
all,  they  must  be  governed  with  a  rod  of 
iron;  and  our  empire  in  the  East  would 
long  since  have  been  lost  to  Great  Britain 
if  civil  skill  and  military  prowess  had  not 
united  their  efforts  to  support  an  authority 
which  Heaven  never  gave — by  means 
which  it  never  can  sanction  /" 

Think  of  it,  the  fountains  of  justice 
corrupted,  every  arm  of  the  government 
palsied  and  manacled;  and  admitted 
crime  of  the  most  appalling  proportions 
deliberately  hooted  out  of  court,  because 
the  whole  nation  was  guilty!  Horrified 
by  such  a  humiliating  spectacle  of  a  na- 
tional break-down;    and  well-taught  by 
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the  myriad  other  examples  of  English 
plunder,  rapine  and  bloodshed;  and 
drawing  valuable  lessons  also  from  other 
European  aggressions;  and,  with  the 
history  before  us  of  colonial  oppression 
and  collapse  in  ancient  civilization, — it 
was  easy  to  impress  upon  the  youth  and 
the  citizens  of  this  countiy  an  abhorrence 
of  the  English  model,  and  to  inspire  them 
with  the  grand  ideals  given  life  and  wing 
by  the  immortal  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Though  bom  ourselves  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood,  still,  we  were  assured,  we 
had  been  reborn  and  baptized  in  the  fires 
of  the  revolution,  and  that  the  genius  of 
a  government  founded  in  a  new  idea  of 
liberty  and  justice  would  ever  be  a  blaz- 
ing torch  to  light  the  upward  way  of  every 
oppressed  and  struggling  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

This  exalted  construction  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  is  voiced  in  this 
phrase  by  the  great  Charies  Sumner: 

• 

"The  words  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed  are  sacred  words,  full  of  life- 
giving  eneigy.  Not  simply  national  in- 
dependence was  here  proclaimed,  but 
also  the  primal  rights  of  all  mankind.  All 
existing  governments  at  that  time,  even 
the  local  governments  of  the  colonies, 
stood  on  power  without  limitation.  Here 
was  a  new  government,  which  taking  its 
place  among  the  nations,  announced  that 
it  stood  only  on  right,  and  claimed  no 
sovereignty  inconsistent  with  right." 

The  inunortal  Lincoln  inspired  by  this 
view,  proclaimed  it  in  these  undying 
words: 

'"Wise  statesmen  as  they  were,  they 
knew  the  tendency  of  prosperity  to  breed 
tyrants;  and  so  they  established  these 
great  self-evident  truths,  that,  when  in 
the  distant  future  some  man,  some  faction, 
some  interest,  should  set  up  the  doctrine 
that  none  but  rich  men,  or  none  but  white 
men,  or  none  but  Anglo-Saxon  white  men 
were  entitled  to  liberty  and  the  pursuit 
of  hapjnness,  their  posterity  might  look 


up  again  to  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  take  courage  to  renew  the  battle 
which  their  fathers  began,  so  that  no  man 
should  thereafter  dare  to  limit  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  principles  on  which  the 
temple  of  liberty  was  being  built." 

Animated  by  these  ideas,  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years,  the  United  States  was 
the  one  and  only  great  world-power  in 
existence.  For  more  than  a  hundred 
years  this  torch  of  liberty  was  kept  brist- 
ly burning,  and  in  every  part  of  the  worid 
it  so  inspired  that  more  than  a  dozen  re- 
publics saw  its  light  and  sprang  into  being. 
For  more  than  a  hundred  years  wherever 
there  was  oppression  or  wrong  the  anchor 
of  hope  was  in  the  great  American  repub- 
lic. For  more  than  a  hundred  years  we 
believed  with  Lincoln,  that  "no  man  is 
good  enough  to  govern  another  without 
that  other  man's  consent,"  and  with  that 
shibboleth  to  the  fore,  we  won  free- 
dom for  three  million  blacks.  For  more 
than  a  hundred  years  the  stirring  words 
of  "  America,"  even  to  the  borrowed  tune 
of  "  God  Save  the  King,"  was  a  national 
air  with  power  enough  to  make  us  split 
our  throats,  to  send  its  thrilUng  strain  in 
reverberating  sympathy  throughout  the 
world. 

But  at  last  the  economic  moment  came, 
and  all  was  changed.  Among  the  graphic 
illustrations  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  that  of 
the  Assyrian  pointing  the  finger  of  shame 
at  his  brother  who  owned  a  slave;  but  we 
note  that  that  finger  fell  when  he  himself 
took  the  title  to  a  slave.  The  American 
finger  that  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
pointed  at  England's  shame  fell  itself 
in  shame,  when,  ignoring  the  Teller-Cuba 
resolution,  7,000  miles  away  from  home, 
American  bullets  flew,  by  the  consent  of 
American  voters,  to  destroy  a  foreign  re- 
public. With  the  proverbial  zeal  of  the 
newly-converted,  we  went  at  our  task 
with  such  apparent  relish  that  all  official 
England  clapped  for  joy,  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  and  the  Czar  of  All  the  Russias 
were  put  to  their  spurs.  We  found  ten 
million   struggling  souls   fighting  for  a 
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fuller  freedom,  and  we  rushed  upon  them 
unawares,  and  at  the  moment  of  their 
best  achievement  We  claimed  them 
ours  to  rule  and  govern,  as  booty  of  the 
Spanish  war,  or  ours  by  purchase  from  a 
▼anqubhed  foe.  When  they  answered 
with  the  words  of  Lincoln  on  their  lips 
and  shook  our  own  American  Declaration 
of  Independence  in  our  faces,  then  we 
charged  and  opened  fire!  We  shot  and 
ravished,  burned  and  tortured.  We 
^Nued  not  even  women,  or  children  or 
babes.  Where  there  were  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  before,  there  were  now  gaping 
cemeteries  and  desolate  wastes,  llius, 
we  took  from  England  the  curse  of  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.  We  took  from 
Lord  Kitchener  the  shame  of  his  butchery 
oi  the  Dervishes  in  the  British  campaign 
in  the  Soudan.  We  took  from  Spain  the 
reproach  of  reconcentration  in  Cuba, 
which  we  affected  was  a  just  cause  for 
war.  We  took  from  Russia  the  wicked- 
ness of  her  atrocities  in  Siberia  and  War- 
saw. And  we  even  took  from  the  Turks 
the  ignominy  of  their  planned  and  plotted 
massacre  of  the  Mamelukes ! 

Ready  now  to  invoice  our  military  loot, 
every  emperor  and  king  and  oppressor 
of  man  a^'eed  with  us  that  the  chief  asset 
of  all  our  martial  glories  was  our  right  to 
associate  with  kings  and  princes,  and  to 
share  with  them  the  supreme  function  of 
controlling  or  crushing  men  and  nations; 
and  thus  to  be  heralded  to  mankind  as  a 
great  and  new  world-power! 

But,  what  of  our  other  world-power, 
founded  upon  human  rights  and  upon 
the  moral  uplift  of  ''the  consent  of  the 
governed,"  which  as  Sumner  says,  pro- 
claimed ''the  primal  rights  of  all  man- 
kind ?  "  That,  the  greatest  power  in  all 
the  worid  we  found  was  gone.  We  look- 
ed for  it  in  vain.  In  vain,  did  we  seek 
to  recall  it  into  life  when  a  mere  word  of 
sjrmpathy  might  have  saved  from  the 
crunching  jaws  of  monarchy  two  African 
republics.  In  vain,  did  we  appeal  to  the 
old  ideals  that  gave  hope  and  dieer  to  the 
republic   oi   Greece,   encouragement   to 


Garibaldi,  and  a  God-speed  to  the  pa- 
triotic strivings  of  Poland  and  Hungary. 

Our  moral  uplift  and  patriotic  spon- 
taneity was  gone.  Manufactured  patri- 
otism sought  now  by  law  to  compel  ar- 
tificial respect  for  Uie  flag.  While  still 
toying  with  the  great  names  of  Jefferson 
and  Lincoln,  we  seek  to  save  our  ears 
from  the  false  ring  of  our  own  professions. 
This  we  do  by  shunning  the  utterances 
of  those  great  men  that  would  shame  our 
new  ideals  and  our  recent  military  deeds. 

Of  course  we  affect  to  believe  we  are 
still  undefiled,  and  almost  smother  our- 
selves with  self-adulation.  But  our  pris- 
tine vigor  and  virtue  was  in  a  striving  so 
exalted,  that  tyrants  trembled  in  anger, 
and  the  humble  and  oppressed  sang  our 
praises  from  the  dungeons  of  tyranny  in 
every  part  of  the  earth.  We  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  tnie  greatness  is  not  meas- 
ured by  our  own  thought  of  ourselves, 
but  by  the  thought  of  ourselves  as  thought 
by  others.  Tried  by  this  measure,  where 
is  our  shame  when  former  love  is  replaced 
by  distrust  and  hate  in  the  bosom  of  every 
American  Republic?  What  recompense 
have  we  for  our  perfidy  in  the  Philippines 
and  for  our  rough-riding  on  the  isthmus 
of  Panama?  What  struggling  soul  is 
cheered  by  our  naval  hold-up  of  San 
Domingo,  or  by  our  strenuous  support  of 
the  asphalt-trust  in  Venezuela?  If  we 
were  sane  and  just,  well  might  we  exclaim : 
"  What  does  it  profit  a  nation  to  gain  the 
whole  world  and  lose  its  own  soul  ?  " 

The  cry  of  "destiny"  has  swept  our 
people  off  their  feet.  And  yet  this  is  but 
a  muffled  cry  for  markets,  power  and 
greed.  "Set  [the  Philippines]  free  to- 
morrow," says  Charles  Denby,  "and  let 
their  people,  if  they  please,  cut  ectch  oikera* 
throats,  or  play  what  pranks  they  please. 
Unless  it  is  beneficial  for  its  to  hold  these 
islands,  we  should  turn  them  loose. "'I* 

It  is  the  same  old  story  of  familiar  de- 
ception. Pressed  on  by  economic  fervor 
we  are  always  after  something  "beneficial 

*  Bir.  Denby,  in  Ths  Fonm^  Feburary.  1890.  He 
was  Minister  to  China  and  member  of  Ptandent 
McKinley's  FhillqMne  Commission. 
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for  us";  and  with  the  ** browns"  as  with 
the  ^blacks/'  we  are  always  willing  '"to 
make  freemen  of  them  in  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem  beyond." 

"Thus.  asW"  in  the  language  of 
Mr.  Hildreth,  '^the  religious  sentiment 
and  its  most  disinterested  votaries,  are 
made  tools  of,  by  avarice,  for  the  enslave- 
ment of  mankind."* 

Here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  slavery,  the 
wand  of  *' Economic  Pressure  and  Con- 
ditions" works  its  magic  way.  At  its 
touch  we  repeal  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  destroy  the  oldest  tradi- 
tions of  the  nation.  In  vain  have  millions 
here,  as  have  other  millions  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, tried  to  temper  and  restrain  this 
magic  wand  in  behalf  of  humanity  and 
freedom.  Though  by  the  economic  rule, 
where  there  is  no  radical  change  in  the 
economic  basis,  the  crisis  can  fairly  well 
be  foretold  from  the  b^inning;  still, 
there  is  dismay  and  shock  when  one 
year  we  see  a  nation  on  a  course  of  con- 
duct that  pursued  but  a  few  years  back 
would  have  provoked  internal  revolution. 
When  the  dock  of  economics  strikes,  old 
and  cherished  institutions  and  ideals  sud- 
denly go  down  in  the  inevitable  crash. 
But  the  suddenness  is  all  in  seeming  and 
not  in  fact.  That  moment  is  the  result 
of  years  of  preparatory  tendency  and  bias. 
In  the  case  in  hand, — ^the  exploitation  of 
the  Philippines  and  the  seizure  of  the 


isthmus  of  Panama  and  similar  aggres- 
sions,— could  well  have  been  foretold  in 
the  unchecked  evolution  of  iriinuitic  trusts 
and  corporations;  and  in  ^S^Lmental 
sanction  of  special  privileges  and  monop- 
oly; and  in  the  encroachments  of  trade 
expansion  far  out  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
even  to  the  Hawaiian  islands.  This  great 
economic  catastrophe,  and  the  significance 
of  our  experience  as  outlined  above  with 
the  slavery  question,  ought  to  dispel  our 
narrow  notion  that  we  as  a  people  are  bet- 
ter than  any  other  people  similariy  temp- 
ted and  circumstanced.  We  ought  to  be 
disillusioned  and  to  be  able  to  see  that 
under  the  same  economy  there  is  no  tow- 
ering into  ethical  heights  by  one  nation 
over  another.  We  ought,  also,  to  be  able 
to  see  that  the  same  economic  law  that 
works  upon  nations,  works  at  the  same 
time  upon  smaller  groups  of  men, — 
whether  they  be  groups  of  working-men 
or  groups  of  employers.  They  are  all 
conditioned  by  the  same  economy,  and 
they  must  all  be  judged  by  their  condi- 
tions and  environment.  None  of  them 
rise  in  moral  heights  far  above  the  others, 
and  all  of  them,  under  similar  temptations 
and  pressure,  afford  at  times  the  most 
striking  illustration  of  *'  man's  inhumanity 
to  man." 

(To  be  corUimied.) 

J.  Warner  Mills. 
Denver,  Colo. 


THE  DIVORCE-LEGISLATION  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


Bt  Professor  Louis  Wuarin. 

Of  the  Uniyenity  of  Geneva. 


As  TO  the  development  of  l^islation 
x\,  on  the  question  of  divorce,  Swit- 
zerland has  only  the  results  of  fresh  ex- 
periments to  relate,  if  we  limit  ourselves 
to  the  intervention  of  the  general  govern- 
ment itself,  things  having  been  IdPt  for  a 
long  time  with  tibe  separate  cantons.  At 
present,  however,  the  old  republic  has 
two  recent  conquests  to  show. 

*  HUdnih'M  HiMory,  417-18. 


It  is,  first  of  all,  interesting  to  see  how, 
starting  from  a  rigime  absolutely  multi- 
form and  autochthon  as  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  family,  Switzerland  has  been 
brought  by  the  force  of  events  to  an  ever- 
increasing  unification.  And,  secondly, 
if  she  does  not  yet  possess  a  l^slation  in 
regard  to  divorce  that  satisfies  her  at  every 
point,  she  knows  at  least,  having  learned 
it  to  her  detriment,  what  are  the  weak 
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i  the  rSgime  now  existing.  More- 
new  measures  are  at  band,  as  we 
Ave  to  show  at  the  end  of  this  brief 
of  the  situation.  We  shall  confine 
ires  to  the  essential  points  of  interest 
isatlantic  readers  desirous  of  study- 
i  question  in  its  special  bearings  on 
»wn  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  a  strange  state  of  things  that  pre- 
when  the  fall  of  Napoleon  allowed 
e  to  resume  her  normal  life.  The 
Confederation,  with  her  nineteen 
189  had  foundered  in  the  terrible 
and  was  resuscitated  with  twenty- 
Among  the  three  new  accessions 
le  canton  of  Geneva  which,  until 
nexation  to  France  in  1798,  had 
1  that  little  independent  repub- 
ting  from  the  days  of  the  Befor- 
I9  which  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau 
cmtributed  to  render  so  celebrated 
filing  his  writings  as  a  citizen  of 
a. 

can  understand  that  in  1815  the 
I  of  Geneva,  when  joining,  to  her 
satisfaction,  the  great  Helvetian 
,  had  her  own  matrimonial  laws, 
were  the  result  of  a  long,  slow  evo- 
But  all  the  other  cantons  were 
rly  situated,  and  on  the  question  of 
e  they  retained  their  own  institu- 
Switzerland  was  then  a  federation 
ites  in  which  the  central  power 
ly  made  itself  felt.  There  was  even 
ional  government,  properly  speak- 
it  only  certain  cantons  in  turn  com- 
aed  to  "direct"  the  nation;  and 
ive  them  very  little  to  do.  But  in 
dl  was  changed;  the  people  gave 
dves  a  new  constitution,  introduc- 
"epresentative  government  with  two 
,  in  imitation  of  the  American 
ess,  an  executive  power,  and  a  fed- 
ibunal.  The  citizens  became  con- 
of  their  unity,  and  soon  their  insti- 
i  and  laws  manifested  the  effect  of 
emal  change  which  had  taken  place, 
'as  not  long  before  the  attention  of 
preme  authorities  was  drawn  to  the 
ge  question.  The  first  step  was 
in  regard  to  mixed  marriages,  es- 
y  between  Protestants  and  Roman 


Catholics.  At  this  period  the  ministers 
of  the  different  churches  werc,  as  a  rule, 
the  civil  registrars,  and  they  were  often 
inflexibly  opposed  to  unions  in  which  one 
of  the  applicants  did  not  belong  to  their 
own  faith.  This  was  a  difficulty  to  be 
overcome. 

However,  while  rendering  mixed  mar- 
riages possible,  the  new  law  did  not  con- 
cern itself  with  their  dissolution,  which, 
also,  sometimes  presented  grave  compli- 
cations. It  was  then  supplemented  by 
a  measure  dating  from  the  year  1862 
which  opened  the  way  to  divorce  between 
consorts  of  differcnt  religious  faiths. 
Many  points  in  the  new  law  were  still  left 
undecided,  but  the  Federal  Tribunal  was 
invested  with  power  to  settle  the  matter, 
overruling  the  discrepancies  existing 
among  the  different  cantonal  legislations. 

Here  we  see  the  dawn  of  the  upification 
of  matrimonial  law  on  the  whole  of  the 
Swiss  territory.  The  present  Federal 
constitution  of  1874,  which  succeeded 
that  of  1848,  consecrated  this  principle  by 
an  article  laying  the  foundation  of  the 
new  rigime;  and  it  stipulated  at  the  same 
time  that  the  registers  of  births,  marriages 
and  deaths  were  to  be  handed  over  to  tiie 
civil  authorities  who  were  to  apply  uni- 
form principles. 

Before  the  close  of  the  same  year,  1874, 
the  Federal  authorities  had  enacted  meas- 
ures which  would  henceforth  make  mar- 
riage entirely  independent  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  cantonal  authorities.  The 
latter,  it  is  true,  were  not  set  aside  (the 
officials,  for  instance,  were  supplied  by 
the  cantonal  administrations),  but  the 
Confederation  had  supreme  control  over 
the  whole  of  the  system  which  it  had  cre- 
ated, and  this  was  destined  to  gradually 
develop. 

Below  we  give  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  law  of  1874,  still  in  force,  in  regard 
to  divorce. 

The  suit  for  divorce  or  annulment  of 
marriage  must  be  brought  before  the  tri- 
bunal of  the  husband's  domicile,  or,  if  he 
has  no  domicile  in  the  Swiss  Confedera- 
tion, before  that  of  his  native  place  or  last 
abode  in  Switzeriand. 
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**  Art.  45.  When  both  parties  claim  the 
divorce,  the  husband  grants  it,  provided 
there  are  reasons  to  show  the  continuation 
of  the  matrimonial  union  incompatible 
with  the  nature  of  marriage. 

*'Abt.  46.  On  the  demand  of  one  of 
the  consorts  the  divorce  may  be  granted: 

**  (a)  For  adulteiy,  if  there  has  not 
elapsed  more  than  six  months  since  the 
injured  party  became  aware  of  it. 

''(B)  For  attempted  murder,  ill-usage, 
gross  insult. 

**  (c)  For  condenmation  to  an  infamous 
penalty. 

**  (d)  For  desertion,  when  it  has  lasted 
more  than  two  years,  and  a  judicial  sum- 
mons fixing  a  delay  of  six  months  to  re- 
turn to  the  conjugal  roof  has  not  produced 
any  eiflFect. 

**  (e)  For  insanity,  when  it  has  lasted 
three  years  and  is  declared  incurable. 

**  Art.  47.  If  there  exist  none  of  these 
reasons  for  divorce,  and  yet  it  results  that 
the  conjugal  tie  is  profoundly  affected, 
the  tribunal  may  grant  divorce  or  separa- 
tion from  house  and  hearth^  the  latter  not 
being  pronounced  for  more  than  two 
years.  If  during  these  two  years  there 
is  no  reconciliation  between  the  parties, 
the  demand  for  divorce  may  be  renewed 
and  the  tribunal  then  pronounce  freely 
according  to  its  conviction." 

We  still  remember  the  deplorable  ef- 
fects of  the  new  law  at  the  b^inning. 
The  Catholic  cantons  were  indignant  at 
the  facilities  afforded  by  an  act  contrary 
to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  and  their 
traditions.  Yi\\h  the  Protestants  these 
facilities  resulted  in  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  divorces.  Thit  judges  called 
on  to  grant  divorces  compliuned  because 
the  law  was  not  more  severe,  for  in  fact 
they  often  found  themselves  unable  to 
prevent  what  they  considered  abuses.  I 
might  quote  the  case  of  one  of  these  judges 
at  Greneva,  who  declared  with  sorrow  that 
he  saw  only  one  means  of  checking  the 
evil,  and  that  was  to  apply  the  law,  ms., 
to  multiply  the  divorces,  which  he  hoped 
would  cause  a  reaction  and  furnish,  in 
that  way,  the  remedy  for  the  eviL 


I  have  before  me  in  the  StatUtical  Year* 
book  of  Svnizerland,  an  official  organ,  the 
table  of  divorces  pronounced  in  the  Con- 
federation during  a  series  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  and  below  are  some  remarks 
suggested  by  the  examination  of  these 
figures. 

In  the  Catholic  cantons  the  divorces 
continue  very  rare.  For  instance,  in  that 
of  Uri,  a  small  community  of  twenty  thou- 
sand souls,  there  was  not  a  single  divorce 
in  the  last  year  (1902)  mentioned  in  the 
official  report.  But  side  by  side  and  in 
the  same  year  the  canton  of  Glaris,  mainly 
Protestant  and  with  a  population  of  thirty- 
two  thousand,  there  were  fifteen.  In  1880, 
with  a  total  population  of  2,827,000,  Swit- 
zerland had  856  divorces;  in  1902,  with 
a  population  of  8,325,000,  she  had  1,105 
divorces. 

In  the  large  Protestant  cantons  of  Ger- 
man Switzerland — ^Zurich,  Berne  and 
Basle — ^the  increase  in  the  number  of  di- 
vorces seems  to  correspond  very  nearly 
to  that  in  the  population,  but  in  the  can- 
tons of  Vaud  and  Geneva  the  divorces 
gain  more  than  their  due,  and  this  in  spite 
of  the  earnest  Roman  Catholic  minorities 
opposed  to  divorce.  This  result  is  due 
in  a  certain  measure  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  foreign  element  (in  Geneva,  40  per 
cent.;  in  Vaud,  11  per  cent.,  of  the  total 
population)  making  free  use  of  the  facili- 
ties for  divorce  and  often  coming  here  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  it. 

At  certain  periods,  impressed  by  a  man- 
ifest increase  in  the  number  of  divorces, 
and  as  if  they  considered  it  necessary  to 
declare  that  such  a  facility  is  not,  however, 
to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  every  one,  the 
judges  evince  a  severity  which  is  not  theirs 
habitually ;  but,  generally  speaking,  people 
seem  to  admit  that  the  granting  of  divor- 
ces is  not  attended  by  sufficient  guarantees 
for  the  preservation  of  the  family  ties. 

A  few  more  statistics  may  prove  of  in- 
terest to  the  reader: 

In  the  year  1902  the  lawsuits  in  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  amounted  to  1,258; 
the  divorces  granted  numbered  .1,105, 
which  is  2.05  per  cent,  of  the  entire  mar- 
riages. 
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In  the  year  1892  there  were  1,085  law- 
suitB  and  881  divorces,  or  1.88  per  cent, 
of  the  marriages. 

In  the  year  1882  the  lawsuits  numbered 
1,161  and  the  divorces  964,  or  2.08  per 
cent,  of  the  marriages. 

The  highest  proportion  of  divorces  is 
to  be  found  in  the  years  1876-1880,  the 
first  five  years  in  which  the  present  htw 
was  in  operation.  The  average  was  then 
904  divorces  per  annum,  or  2.2  per  cent 
of  the  marriages.  The  reason  for  this 
plieDomenon  is  obvious.  There  were 
large  numbers  of  people  who  were  dis- 
posed to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities 
for  divorce  which  had  just  been  intro- 
duced into  the  l^islation  of  Switzerland. 
There  are  in  particular  two  provisions 
of  the  present  law  that  have  given  rise  to 
lively  and  well-founded  criticism. 

Fu^:  that  of  Article  47  stating  that 
in  addition  to  the  various  motives  which 
have  been  enumerated,  there  is  also  one 
arising  from  circumstances  which  show 
that  die  conjugal  bond  is  virtually  de- 
stroyed. What  are  these  dicumstances  ? 
It  is  evident  that  a  law  cannot  foresee  all 
the  possible  cases  it  is  called  upon  to  meet, 
but  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  it  does  not 
point  out  at  least  some  categories  of  facts 
which  the  applicant  should  be  obliged  to 
resort  to.  Under  the  present  state  of 
affairs  a  judge  may  always  say  to  himself 
that  the  divorce  can,  whatever  may  be 
the  dicumstances,  be  granted.  Now  it 
is  wdl  that  he  should  feel  himself  bound 
by  the  law;  the  more  so  as,  if  he  is  not, 
and  does  not  grant  divorce,  persons  sub- 
ject to  his  jurisdiction  will  not  fail  to  say 
that  they  have  been  victims  of  an  arbi- 
traiy  sentence. 

On  the  other  hand,  Artide  45  of  the 
Federal  law  of  1874  has  been  also  very 
violently  attacked.  It  declares  in  fact 
that  while  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two 
parties  does  not  suffice  to  obtain  the  di- 
vorce, the  circumstances  of  the  case  may 
give  ground  for  it.  This  has  reference  to 
misunderstandings  between  husband  and 
wife.  Such  a  situation  results  from  the 
simple  declaration  of  one  of  the  parties 
that  their  normal  married  life  is  no  longer 


possible,  and  it  is  not  even  so  much  as  mu- 
tual consent  which  then  suffices  to  bring 
about  divorce;  it  is  the  convenience  of 
one  of  the  applicants  alone. 

Recourse  to  this  artide  offers  besides 
this  inconvenience:  that  many  people  can 
be  divorced  without  the  public  bdng  in- 
formed of  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  this  grave  resolution.  This  spedal 
form  will  be  the  appanage  of  people  in  easy 
circumstances,  or  of  shrewd  persons, 
whereas  for  many  others  the  cause  of  di- 
vorce will  be  cruddy  stated.  Why  enu- 
merate in  a  series  of  artides  facts  which 
are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to  divorce, 
when,  side  by  side,  another  artide  pro- 
vides that  divorce  can  be  granted  for  un- 
determined causes  ?  It  is  not  to  be  pre- 
sumed that,  having  to  choose  between  the 
two,  the  applicant  for  divorce  will  not  take 
the  one  that  spares  his  personal  feelings 
rather  than  the  one  which  best  corres- 
ponds to  the  real  condition  of  affairs. 

Here  are  the  two  prindpal  criticisms  to 
which  the  present  law  on  divorce  is  ex- 
posed; and  they  are  summed  up  in  the 
remark  which  has  been  frequently  made, 
that  the  ease  in  obtaining  a  divorce  de- 
pends in  an  extraordinary  degree  on  the 
character  of  the  judge  himself.  Now  the 
law  ought  to  be  impersonal  and  not  so 
readily  affected  by  the  disposition  of  mind 
of  its  interpreters. 

For  many  years  the  necessity  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  law  in  question  has  been  gen- 
erally admitted.  Nothing  has  been  as 
yet  accomplished  in  this  direction,  but 
important  changes  are  probable  in  the  not 
far  distant  future. 

In  consequence  of  the  introduction  of 
the  new  German  dvil  code,  Switzeriand 
has  found  it  necessary  to  unify  her  pri- 
vate code  in  its  entirety.  A  vote  of  the 
nation  dedared  some  years  ago  the  ur- 
gency of  such  a  measure.  This  work, 
whidi  has  been  entrusted  to  Professor 
Haber,  of  the  University  of  Berne,  who 
proved  quite  equal  to  his  task,  is  already 
far  advanced.  We  are,  indeed,  in  posses- 
sion at  this  time  of  a  project  which  has 
been  discussed  and  revised  by  committees 
of  jurists,  and  which  will  booh  V^  ^s^ 
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mitted  to  the  Swiss  Chambers.  As  was 
to  be  expected  the  question  of  family  law 
underwent  the  greatest  alterations.  In 
respect  to  betrothals  the  code  already  pro- 
vides a  l^al  reparation  in  the  case  of 
breach  of  promise,  which  is  an  important 
innovation.  The  legal  age  for  contract- 
ing marriage  is  fixed  at  twenty  years  for 
the  man  and  seventeen  for  the  woman, 
instead  of  at  eighteen  and  sixteen.  Let 
us  observe,  by  the  way,  that  in  the  opinion 
of  many  thoughtful  students  of  the  ques- 
tion, too  early  marriages,  besides  being 
dangerous  to  health,  are  among  the  most 
fruitful  causes  of  divorce. 

In  addition  to  the  divorce  itself  there 
has  been  introduced  the  personal  separa- 
tion which  exists  to-day  only  as  a  tempor- 
ary measure.  This  new  dispensation, 
which  has  been  manifestly  borrowed  from 
the  new  German  dvil  code,  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Roman  Catholics  who  look 
upon  divorce  as  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Church.  There  are  also  wise  pro- 
visions regarding  the  dvil  rights  of  wo- 
man; guarantees  relating  to  her  mainte- 
nance and  to  the  preservation  and  man- 
agement of  her  fortune.  All  these  things 
will  tend  to  remove  many  causes  of  dis* 
sension  which  at  the  present  time  lead 
very  quickly  to  an  action  for  divorce. 

Finally,  in  regard  to  the  two  prindpal 
critidsms  made  against  the  present  law 
on  divorce,  relating,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
the  indeterminate  causes  which  may  be 
resorted  to,  these  will  be  merged  in  a  sin- 
gle test  and  lose  part  of  thdr  importance. 
All  this,  be  it  understood,  is  not  yet  the 
definite  code  that  Switzeriand  has  re- 
solved to  adopt,  but  it  is  a  forward  step 
which  will  certainly  meet  with  approval 
and  which  will  give  great  satisfaction  to 
the  persons  who  wish  to  see  the  Swiss 
divorce  laws  improved. 

However,  the  experience  of  the  last 
thirty  years  has  tended  to  bring  out  a  fact 
whose  importance  is  apparent  to  all:  in 
the  matter  of  divorce  we  should  not  attri- 
bute too  much  to  legislation.  The  law 
has  diverse  e£Pects,  which  in  a  general  way 
result  from  the  habits  of  the  people.    We 


have  seen  the  wide  difference  separating 
Protestants  and  Catholics  on  the  subject 
of  divorce.  It  shows  strikingly  the  influ- 
ence of  religion  and  education  on  the 
destinies  of  family  life.  We  should  com- 
mit, it  is  true,  a  grave  error  in  thinking 
that  religious  doctrines  and  education  are 
the  only  factors  at  work  in  this  instance. 
In  a  general  way  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion in  Switzerland  represents  industiy, 
riches,  refined  living;  the  Catholic  pecu- 
lation rural,  simple  and  pUin  living,  not 
complicated  by  delicate  questions,  ma- 
teriid  and  moral;  and  these  economic 
and  sodal  contrasts  have  a  certain  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  of  divorce. 

From  a  littie  investigation  which  I  con- 
ducted recently  among  persons  belonging 
to  diverse  social  classes  and  callings,  it 
would  appear,  even  in  a  conmiunity  like 
the  canton  of  Geneva,  where  the  propor- 
tion of  divorces  is  high,  that: 

1.  The  question  of  the  revision  of  the 
law  on  divorce  is  not  agitated  at  presmt. 

2.  The  preparation  of  the  new  dvil  code 
seems  destined,  however,  to  bring  about 
needed  progress,  by  causing  the  granting 
of  divorces  to  be  dependent  upon  more 
deariy  defined  causes. 

8.  Obstacles  to  divorce  would  seem 
grievous  if  they  obliged  persons  to  live 
together  when  such  a  life  would  be  insup- 
portable and  would  create  vidous  temp- 
tations. 

4.  Divorce  is  sought  by  persons  in  all 
ranks  of  sodety,  and  Roman  Catholics 
of  high  standing  have  recourse  to  it,  in 
spite  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Church. 

5.  The  unification  of  matrimonial  laws 
is  considered  essential  to  a  progressive 
improvement  of  marriage,  and  as  the  only 
way  to  prevent  people  from  going 
wherever  divorces  may  be  most  easOy  ob- 
tained. Local  lawmakers  should  not  be 
permitted  to  enact  laws  which  practically 
are  for  other  communities  than  thdr  own 
and  thus  by  their  rashness  perturb  the 
life  of  a  whole  nation. 

LOUIB  WUARIN. 

University  of  Oeneva^ 
Chneva,  Svntzerland. 
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VI,    MUNICIPAL  BLACK  PLAGUE. 
Bt  Rudolph  Blankenburg. 


Chapter  n. 


XnTER  DABKNE88. 


LINCOLN  STEFFENS  in  "Phila- 
delphia, Corrupt  and  Contented" 
advances  an  amusing  though  aggravating 
paradox  in  his  statement  that,  while  we 
admit  that  we  live  in  abject  serfdom  and 
are  dominated  by  a  corrupt  machine,  the 
equal  of  which  cannot  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica, our  citizens  have,  as  some  approvingly 
suggest,  at  least  the  satisfaction  that  **  our 
machine  is  the  best  you  have  ever 

r 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Steffens'  statement 
comes  cuttingly  near  the  truth. 

It  is  worth  our  while  to  take  a  cursory 
glance  behind  the  scenes  and  analyze  the 
construction  of  a  pernicious  machine, 
which,  well-greased,  runs  smoothly  and 
unchecked  on  the  highway  of  vice,  graft 
and  civic  demoralization. 

It  is  constructed  on  military  lines, 
** Obedience **  is  its  watchword!  Every 
election  division  or  precinct  is  ruled  and 
owned  by  two  yfsird  Conmiittee  men 
of  whom  one  is  the  Division  **  boss,"  and 
as  such  recognized  by  the  "' Organiza- 
tion." He  is  primarily  responsible  to  the 
Ward  "leader.'*  Residents  of  the  pie- 
dncts  who  want  a  job  or  favors  of  any 
kind  have  to  apply  to  the  division  or  pre- 
cinct "boss."  He  hears  the  applicants 
tot  a  railroad  pass,  a  suit  of  clothes,  medi- 
cal attention,  coal,  flour,  admission  to 
hospital,  payment  of  rent,  groceries,  let- 
ter of  introduction,  employment  by  city 
contractors,  position  in  city  departments, 
conductor  or  motor-man,  a  place  on  the 

•The  flnt  of  tbii  aeries  of  arUelei  appealed  in  Uie  Jan* 
oarj,  1906,  number  of  Tm  Abim a. 
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railroad  and  what  not,  and  tells  them 
that  he  'U  see  what  can  be  done.  He  also 
has  a  strong  hold  on  the  dangerous  and 
criminal  element  through  his  influence 
with  "magistrates"  and  officials  of  the 
House  of  Correction  which  enables  him  to 
have  "  useful "  convicts,  who  are  sent  up 
for  thirty  days  or  more,  discharged  and  re- 
turned to  their  haunts.  He  is  ever  ready 
to  hunt  bail  for  his  "  clients  "  or  to  have 
them  discharged  on  their  own  recogni- 
zance. 

The  Ward  leader  or  City  Conmiittee- 
man  decides  requests  of  a  minor  charac- 
ter, while  those  of  greater  moment  are 
referred  to  various  members  of  the  "  Or- 
ganization," and  important  ones,  such  as 
nominations  for  office,  whether  munici- 
pal, state  or  national,  are  taken  chaige  of 
by  the  "Big  Four." 

It  is  the  distinct  understanding,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest 
favor  the  aspirant  must  realize  that,  while 
he  can  be  recommended  by  the  "  Organi- 
zation" "lieutenants  and  seigeants,"  the 
granting  of  all  favors — ^to  janitor  or  mayor, 
constable  or  judge,  school  director  or 
congressman— -depends  upon  the  good 
graces  of  the  great,  humane  and  unselfish 
"Field  Marshal  and  Grenerals  of  the 
'Organization/  "  men  who  have  at  heart 
the  interest  of  the  municipality,  and  who 
give  their  time  "  free  and  without  reward 
to  themselves  "  to  their  constituents. 

Disobedience  to  the  orders  of  the  "  Or- 
ganization," whether  from  the  rank  and 
file  or  those  higher  up  is  a  cardinal  crime, 
and  is  meted  with  instant  punishment. 
The  Machine  takes  care  of  its  criminals, 
protects  law-breakers  who  carry  grist  to 
its  mill,  is  ever  ready  to  grant  contracts 
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to  the  ^higliest  lesponsiye  instead  of  the 
lowest  responsible**  bidder,  but  it  cannot 
and  does  not  •  brook  insubordination, 
which,  in  fact,  is  about  the  only  "crime** 
it  is  unwilling  to  tolerate. 

With  such  an  '*  Organization  **  hold- 
ing or  controlling  at  the  present  time 
almost  eveiy  political  office,  and  all  in- 
cumbents knowing  that  their  tenure  and 
future  chances  depend  upon  service  they 
render  the  masters,  it  is  almost  invincible, 
while  it  fortifies  all  weak  spots  as  soon 
as  they  become  visible. 

Few  people  have  any  conception  of  the 
vast  power  wielded  in  the  dty  by  the 
army  of  officers  and  privates  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  the  Madiine.  Two  leaders 
or  Conmiittemen,  in  each  of  the  1,109  di- 
visions, and  the  42  Ward  leaders,  give 
us  an  aggregate  of  2,260  officers  of  various 
rank,  who  are  required  to  act  as  drill- 
masters  of  an  army  of  upwards  of  14,000 
dty  employees  of  all  kinds,  who  are  on 
the  municipal  pay-roll  and  draw,  approx- 
imately, $14,000,000  in  salaries  per  an- 
num. 

This  gives  us  about  17,000,  more  or 
less,  "dependents**  who  look  for  their 
bread  and  butter  to  Duriiam  &  Company, 
and  who  are  pledged  to  allegiance  to 
their  bread-givers.  They  have  to  evi- 
dence their  loyalty  by  contributing  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  their  salaries  to  the 
"  Oi;(^uiiiation  **  treasury  whenever  called 
upon,  and,  more  important,  they  are,  each 
and  all,  required  to  line  up  a  certain  num- 
ber of  rdatives  or  friends  to  support  the 
"Gang**  and  vote  the  regular  tudcet  on 
election  day.  The  average  to  each  em- 
ployee is  four  "specimens  of  American 
manhood,**  and  when  we  add  these  08,- 
000  "impressed  voters'*  to  the  more 
than  14,000  employees,  and  tibe  neariy 
2,500  division  and  ward  leaders,  we  have 
an  army  of  85,000  "Regulars'*  oa  whom 
the  "  Oiganiiatifm  "  counts  at  aU  times  for 
effective  wc^c 

Tammany  was  never  more  thoroughly 
organiied. 

Tliose  who  fail  to  come  up  to  the  re- 
quirements are  court-martialed  at  once. 


Not  long  ago  a  teacher  came  to  i 
ask  my  influence  to  have  her  restoi 
her  position  in  the  Public  Schod 
which  she  had  been  deprived  becaui 
brother  was  a  member  of  the  Mun 
League.    She  was  not  reinstated! 

It  is  but  just  to  the  vast  number  c 
ployees  and  their  friends  to  say  that 
sands  of  them,  whether  pdice,  fin 
teachers,  clerks  or  others,  are  smi 
under  this  unbearable  bondage  anc 
they  would  join  any  promising  movi 
for  their  emancipation  with  eamec 
thusiasm — and  that  day  will  come! 

At  this  writing  (May  5th)  a  boml 
exploded  upon  an  anxious  and  e^M 
community  by  Governor  Pennyp 
that  has  shodced  and  startled  eve 
unwavering  friends.  He  placed  the 
ma  of  his  approval  upon  Uie  vital  p 
the  "  Ripper  **-bill  discussed  in  the 
vious  article  and  thus  deliberatdl]p 
tributes  his  full  share  to  the  peipeti 
of  the  evil,  which  all  friends  of  gooc 
.enunent  thought  he  would  hdp  abi 
and  not  encourage. 

As  said  before,  the  Governor  w 
Sony  but  once  for  his  approval  c 
"dark-lantern**  ripper-bill — and  tin 
the  rest  of  his  life. 

ffis  action  is  enou^  to  make  us  coi 
to  "Oslerism.*'  The  reasons  give 
signing  the  bill  are  so  puerile,  f i^el 
untenable,  contradictcnry  and  dcdtisl 
one  can  scarcdy  recogniie  in  the  i 
the  man  who  won  golden  opinions 
he  was  himself,  at  the  time  he  occ 
a  seat  on  the  bmdi,  when  he  was  n< 
guiled  and  decoyed  by  the  artful  "  B 
iavellians*^  who  have  been  the  ru 
more  than  one  good  and  honest  man 

The  stealthy  introduction  of  the  bi 
entire  absence  of  discussion,  the  pG 
demand  for  its  defeat,  the  indecoi 
suspicious  haste  of  the  Philadel|^iia 
to  railroad  it  through  both  house 
these  should  have  guided  the  Grove 
hand  for  an  emphatic  veto. 

Instead  of  this  he  traik  us  in  his  " 
of  verbiage**  from  Esau  and  Jac 
Nero,  Chariemange  and  Robespierr 


HON. ANDREW    D.    WHITE 


Phota  bj  GulekoDst,  Phi  la. 
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cites  Cromwell,  the  Anabaptista  of  Mun- 
ster,  Washington,  Napoleon  and  Lincoln 
and  then  leads  us  up  to  Durham!  The 
crDwning  piece  of  fatuous  arf^ment  and 
farcical  deduction  is  his  logic  that,  be- 
cause the  most  influential  political  leader 
Id  Philadelphia  (Durham)  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  power  of  the  Mayor  has 
"  proven "  to  be  harmful,  therefore  the 
bill  must  have  merit. 

Of  course.  Governor,  the  power  of  an 
honest,  courageous,  aggressive  Mayor 
would  prove  harmful  to  the  "Organi- 
zation." It  would  sweep  the  banded 
de.-ipoilers  of  Philadelphia,  the  men  who 
dcfnme  and  blacken  the  fair  name  of  the 
<-ity.  from  their  entrenched  positions  and 
would  in  all  likehhood  legally  "entrench" 
many  of  them  behind  four  walK  where 
"numljcrs"  take  the  place  of  "names." 
The  Governor  speak.s  of  Jacob  wanting 
to  deceive  his  father  into  conferring  up- 
on him  the  blessing  intended  for  Esau. 
Does  it  occur  to  "  Samuel "  that  "  Israel " 
has  succeeded  in  deceiving  and  decoying 
**  Snmuel "  in  broad  daylight  without 
covering  his  head  and  neck  with  goat- 
skin, as  did  Jacob? 

^Miile  the  Governor  was  dehing  after 
parables  he  should  have  cited  the  story 
of  Nathan  and  David  (II.  Samuel,  18.): 
(a  propos  of  the  contemplated  steal  of  the 
gas-works,  of  which  more  anon). 

The  rich  man  the  "  Oi^anizadon " 
had  many  flocks  and  herds  while  the 
ptxtr  man  "  Father  Pcnn  "  had  only  one 
little  ewe  lamb  "the  Gas-Works!"  But 
when  a  traveler  came  along  he  spared  his 
own  flock  and  took  the  poor  man's  lamb 
and  sened  it — to  "the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement  Company." 

And  David's  anger  was  greatly  kindled 
against  the  rich  man  the  "  Oi^anization  " 
and  he  said  to  Nathan:  "As  the  Lord 
liveth  the  man  that  has  done  this  shall 
surely  die." 

And  Nathan  said  to  David :  "  Thou  art 
the  man." 

What  influence  the  Governor's  action 
will  have  on  the  proposed  "gas-works 
steal"  was  made  apparent  by  the  exul- 


DAVID  H.  LANE, 
Stu.waut  and  Uncompboxibing  in  His  Adhkmncb 

He  19  [ta  patiiarchlal  turvlvor,  being  the  onlr  living  rep- 

reseniillve  of  lu  hklycon  days,  a  generation  ago.    He 

proclaims  ihat  ihe  •' Organ fiatlon  "  la  aa  Indlipen- 

aable  In  Ita  sphere  to  the  clly.  an  lawyera  and 

doctora  are  lo  the  cltliena  Id  theln.    He 

advises  all  reformera  (he  ealla  them 

cn3akerB)tomoTe,  If  they 

do  n't  like  thinga. 

tant  reception  of  his  approval  of  the 
"  ripper  bill "  on  the  part  of  the  "  Gang  " 
and  the  defiant  claim  that  the  "Oi^ani- 
zation  "  will  whip  whatever  bill  it  chooses 
through  councils.  We  can  with  Nathan, 
say  to  the  Governor,  "  thou  art  the  man," 
who  has  by  his  approval  of  the  "Ripper" 
given  heart  and  courage  to  the  monstrous 
combination  of  grafters  to  accomplish  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  steals  of  the  ages. 
With  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth 
taking  the  backbone  out  of  the  Bullitt 
Bill  and  making  Councils  all  powerful 
the  "  Gang "  may  even  mortgage  Inde- 
pendence Hall  and  sell  the  "  Liberty 
Bell "  to  the  highest  bidder! 

We  are  not  at  this  time  interested  in 
ancient  history  but  in  matters  that  nearly 
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GEORGE  A.  CASTOR, 

One  or  the  nlaxy  of  Congnannen  who  are  sent  to 
WtiblDstoD  br  tbe  "  Organ iutloD." 

affect  tbe  present  generation;  ne  are  not 
concerned  in  men  dead  for  ages  but  in 
the  Penroses,  Duriiams,  and  McNichols 
of  to-day,  by  whom  and  in  wliose  interest 
and  "temporal"  welfare  the  ripper  bill 
was  passed. 

We  may  well  cxclnim,  almost  despair- 
ing of  the  future,  "Save  us  from  our 
friends,  we  can  take  care  of  our  enemies ! " 

There  has  been  a  decided  and,  for  the 
Governor,  an  unfortunate  change  in  the 
good  opinion  held  of  him  by  many  of  those 
who  hitherto  believed  that,  while  simple- 
minded  and  whimsical,  he  was  a  thor- 
oufrhly  sincere  man,  to  whom  anything 
akin  to  doublc-faccdness  must  be  a 
stranger.  His  "ripper"  message  is  de- 
servedly called  the  act  of  a  vaulting,  jug- 
gling, maneuvering  pretender  who,  while 
he  plays  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful 
dispensers  of  office,  tries  to  save  a  few 
shreds  of  a  once  proud  judicial  ermine 
by  silly  allegories  and  by  giving  us  the 


shell  as  he  delivers  the  oyster  to  the  "  Ot- 
ganization  " ! 

The  statement  that  the  Governor  is  to 
be  rewarded  by  a  place  on  the  Supreme 
Court  is  presumably  inaccurate;  he 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  hardly 
want  to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  any 
elective  office. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  stoiy. 

Graft  is  so  much  in  the  Philadelphia 
atmosphere  that  even  a  Congressman 
caught  the  contagion,  and  sought  to  se- 
cure damages  through  the  assessment 
of  a  Road  Jury  for  an  insignificant  revi- 
sion of  street  grades,  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  ten  times  the  original  cost  of  all  his 
holdings  and  twice  their  assessed  taxable 
value  at  the  time  the  award  was  made. 

It  is  probable  that  the  revision  of  the 
grades,  instead  of  damaging  him,  increas- 
ed the  value  of  his  land  materially,  a  fact, 
however,  that  both  owner  and  jury  seem 
to  have  overlooked. 

The  history  of  this  attempt  to  make 
the  city  pay  many  times  the  original  cost 
of  a  landed  estate  for  the  improvement 
of  the  streets  that  made  it  marketable 
and  gave  it  its  chief  value,  is  an  interest- 
ing one.  Prior  to  May  15,  1896,  George 
A.  Castor,  then  a  private  citizen,  but  now 
a  member  of  Congress  from  the  Third 
Philadelphia  District,  bought  fifty-one 
lots  in  the  35th  ward,  which  comprise 
his  principal  resident  estate,  at  an  aver- 
age price  of  $225.00  per  lot,  or  a  trifle 
less  than  $12,000  for  the  entire  purchase. 
On  May  15th  of  that  year  he  transferred 
this  property  to  his  attorney,  W.  Nelson 
West,  for  two  dollars,  and  the  latter  on 
the  same  day  transferred  it  to  Mrs.  Kate 
Castor,  wife  of  tlie  Congressman,  in 
whose  name  it  now  stands.  The  property 
is  said  to  contain  a  stone  quarry,  which 
has  added  greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the 
owner,  but  be  this  as  it  may,  the  growth 
of  population  in  the  licinity  of  Holmes- 
burg,  where  the  land  is  located,  increased 
its  value  at  a  rapid  rate.  Mr.  Castor's 
large  stone  residence,  at  the  time  the 
street  grades  were  revised,  three  years 
later,  was  assessed  at  $85,000,  forty-two 
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acres  of  farm  land  at  $12,600,  and  the  sep- 
arate lots  at  a  sufiGcieot  amount  to  bring 
the  total  taxable  assessment  to  $58,375. 

The  revised  ordinance  affected  but 
three  streets,  and  the  main  improvement 
involved  simply  the  lowering  of  one  drive- 
way five  or  six  feet,  and  the  elevating  of 
another  a  similar  amount.  The  earth 
removed  from  the  land  tliat  was  above 
the  street  lines  had  to  be  carted  but  a 
short  distance  to  fill  up  that  which  was 
below  the  grade,  and  at  most,  probably 
cost  a  very  insignificant  sum.  An  ac- 
coouuodating  Road  Jury,  however,  after 
taking  a  year  to  consider  Congressman 
Castor's  claim  for  damages,  reported 
that  his  land  had  been  injured  to  the 
extent  of  »104,745.50,  or  double  the 
amount  of  its  assessed  value!  It  re- 
quired an  appeal  to  the  courts  on  the 
part  of  the  Law  Department  of  the  City, 
and  a  rigorous  contest  before  a  jurj'  of 
twelve  men,  to  get  this  dishonest  award 
reduced  to  $65,000,  which  was  still  several 
thousand  dollars  above  the  assessed 
ta.xable  valuation  of  the  entire  property! 
Congressman  Castor  poses  as  an  official 
public  servant,  who  is  unselfishly  devot- 
ing his  life  to  the  service  of  his  country. 
It  is  apparent,  however,  that  he  has 
permitted  the  taxpayers  of  Philadelphia 
to  proride  him  a  liberal  sum  which  he  is  at 
liberty  to  use  if  he  chooses,  for  campaign 
expenses. 

A  man'elous  and  unexplained  growth 
in  the  cost  of  garbage  removal  consti- 
tutes another  item  of  municipal  expendi- 
tures in  which  the  eridence  of  graft  is  too 
apparent  to  be  seriously  disputed.  It 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  methods  of  utili- 
izing  city  garbage,  by  which  the  salable 
products  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  col- 
lection and  manufacture,  have  been  de- 
riscd,  and  are  in  operation  in  several  of  the 
large  cities.  This  practical  method  of 
making  one  liand  wash  the  other  has  not 
reached  poor,  boss-ridden  Philadelphia. 
In  proportion  as  the  garbage  has  grown 
more  valuable,  the  cost  of  collecting  has 
increased  as  the  following  table  will 
show. 
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The  table  covers  a  six-year  period  from 
1900  to  1905  inclusive,  and  shows  the 
contract-price  paid  by  the  city  for  the 
collection  of  its  gariaage  each  year: 

Year.  Cnsi,         Year.  Cost. 

1900        .!M98.500  I  1903 *516,700 

leoi 44a,»£3  1904 536,700 

1905 488.940  I  1905 360,000 

The  award  for  1905  was  given  in  the 
face  of  an  offer  made  in  the  prerious 
October,  by  a  company  represented  by 
the  late  John  D.  Pessano,  wliich  would 
have  paid  the  city  a  material  revenue 
for  the  garbage,  instead  of  exacting  from 
the  taxpayers  neariy  $600,000  for  its  col- 
lection, the  total  difference  between  the 
two  offers,  in  the  city's  favor,  amounting 
to  $718,000.  This  offer  was  referred  by 
the  Mayor  to  Councils,  and  pigeonholed 
by  that  delectable  body  in  favor  of  the 
old  metlunl  of  advertising  for  a  yearly 
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The  American  Product  Company  had  a 
plant  in  operation.  No  new  competitor 
could  erect  a  plant  in  a  few  weeks,  and 
he  ready  to  collet't  and  retlucc  f;arbiige  at 
the  beginning  of  the  new  year. 

Consequently  the  American  Product 
Company,  which  inchided  among  its 
stockholders  the  principal  local  political 
leaders,  wim  without  a  competitor,  and 
could  name  its  own  price.  Mayor 
Weaver  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  tning 
to  inaugurate  a  new  policy,  by  advertis- 
ing early  this  year  for  bids  for  the  removal 
of  the  garbage  for  the  year  I9()fi,  the  first 
effect  of  which  has  l>een  to  introduce 
three  competitors,  the  bid  of  the  Urban 
\\'asto  Disposal  Company,  the  lowest  of 
the  bidders,  being  $444,000  or  Jllfi.OOO 
less  than  the  amount  being  paid  the  Amer- 
ican Product  Company  for  the  removal 
of  the  garbage  this  year.  This  new  com- 
pany, under  the  provisions  of  the  law 
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contract  under  specifi<'ation3  which  vir- 
tually suppressetl  competition.  Thus 
the  .\niprican  Pnxluct  Company,  which 
had  been  for  five  years  collecting  the  gar- 
bage at  its  own  price,  secured  another 
year's  lease  of  the  business,  and  a  further 
lump  sum  exceeding  a  half  a  million  dol- 
lars, which  the  Pessano  bid  demonstrated 
to  be  a  gift  from  the  City  Trea.sury  pure 
and  simple.  Philadelphia's  grafters  are 
not  loath  nor  too  modest  to  accept  as  many 
gifts  of  this  kind  as  the  patient  and  ovcr- 
burdenwl  taxpayers  are  willing  to  make. 
The  device  by  which  the  price  of  re- 
moving garbage  steadily  increased  dur- 
ing this  six-year  term,  was  a  very  simple 
one,  namely,  that  of  deferring  the  ad- 
vertisement for  bids  until  the  month  of 
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>e  awarded  the  garbage  contract  for 
year  only,  and  yet  it  is  willing  to 
DC  the  risk  of  building  a  costly  plant 
his  single  year's  contract,  and  has 
si  to  collect  and  dispose  of  the  gar- 
at  a  sum  more  than  20  per  cent, 
than  is  being  wasted  at  present, 
any  proper  assurance  of  fair  play 
tmpetition  for  the  future  this  corn- 
would  doubtless  be  willing  to  quite 
rially  decrease  its  hid  for  the  coming 
s  as  it  is  likely  to  more  than  secure 
■ost  of  its  plant  out  of  the  profits  of 
iTst  contract, 

le  same  policy  of  suppression  of  com- 
on  and  rapid  increase  in  cost  is 
n  in  the  contracts  for  cleaning  the 
s  and  removing  ashes.  Philadel- 
within  the  past  ten  or  twelve  years, 
ecurcd  through  the  .surface  railway 
am'es  and  iai^e  city  appropriations 
is  purpose,  a  new  and  modem  sys- 
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tem  of  street -paving.  The  old  cobble  and 
rubble  pavements  have  nearly  disap- 
peared, and  their  place  has  l)een  taken  by 
new  and  up-to-date  .pavements  of  Bel- 
gian block,  vitrified  brick  and  asphalt, 
thus  rendering  it  possible  to  keep  the 
entire  aeries  of  streets  measurably  clean 
at  a  much  decreascil  ratio  of  cost  as  com- 
pared with  ten  years  ago.  In  addition, 
too,  effective  modem  machinery  for 
sweeping  the  streets  has  steadily  tended 
to  reduce  the  relative  cost  of  this  work, 
but  the  taxpayers  of  Philadelphia  have 
failed  to  profit  either  l»y  modern  pave- 
ments or  improved  .street -cleaning  meth- 
ods, so  far  as  reducing  the  cost  of  cleaning 
their  streets  and  collecting  their  ashes  is 
concerned. 

On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  an 
amazing  as  well  as  mysterious  increase  in 
the  cost  of  this  work.  The  contracts  for 
cleaning  the  streets  and  rerao^ng  the 
ashes  for  1903  amounted  in  the  aggregate 
to  $693,850.  The  following  year  the 
price  jumped  nearly  $300,000,  or  to  he 
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by  the  statement  that  it  had  likewise  se- 
cured an  extensive  boulevard  contract 
which  furnished  a  convenient  place  for 
dumping  ashes,  and  that  by  running  the 
two  contracts  as  companion  enterprises 
it  was  able  to  save  the  city  831,000.  It 
is  entirely  safe  to  assume,  however,  that 
if  these  contracts  had  been  widely  adver- 
tised early  in  the  season  each  year,  there 
would  never  have  been  any  fifty  per  cent, 
advance  in  the  cost,  and  the  probabilities 
are  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  would  be 
getting  its  streets  cleaned  and  its  ashes 
removed  for  half  a  million  dollars  or  less 
instead  of  the  nearly  one  million  which 
its  confederated  contractors  are  extorting 
for  this  work  at  the  present  time. 

Another  important  item  of  municipal 
expenditure  is  worth  citing,  as  indicating 
the  extent  to  which  Philadelphia  has  been 
mulcted  by  its  graft-politicians  and  fav- 
ored contractors.  By  a  system  of  care- 
fully-juggled specifications,  shrewdly  de- 
signed to  exclude  competition,  the  Asphalt- 
Trust  for  years  succeeded  in  securing 
enormous  prices  for  the  asphalt  paving 
done  at  the  city's  expense.  A  compara- 
tive table  covering  the  six  years  from  1899 
to  1904  inclusive  shows  the  price  of  as- 
phalt paving  per  square  yard  to  have  been 
as  follows: 

1899.  1900.  ISDl.  1902.  IMS.  19M. 
Trinidad  Lake.  «3.2S  83.95  ftZ.ei  «i.5T  ti.SS  SS-OO 
During  these  years  of  extortionate 
prices,  John  M.  Mack  was  the  controlling 
spirit  of  the  Asphalt-Trust,  as  well  as 
being  concerned  in  a  series  of  "  midnight " 
surface-railway  franchises,  the  Keystone 
Telephone  Company,  and  a  lot  of  rural 
real  estate  through  which  the  city  was 
expected  to  build  a  costly  ten-mile  bou- 
levard. \\'hile  promoter  Mack  and  his 
fellow-grafters  in  these  several  profitable 
enterprises  were  able  to  agree  among 
themselves,  all  other  paving  concerns 
were  successfully  excluded  from  partici- 
pation in  the  paving  contracts  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  IVIack's  Asphalt-Trust  set 
its  own  prices  and  did  its  work  in  its  own 
way  for  a  period  of  six  years,  the  prices 
being  much  above  those  paid  by  other 
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exact,  to  $981, 19U,  an  advance  of  nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  in  a  single  year.  The  only 
reasonable  explanation  that  can  be  given 
for  this  sudden  jump  was  that  the  local 
contractor)  farmed  out  the  work  among 
themselves,  each  agreeing  to  keep  out  of 
the  districts  in  which  the  others  operated, 
thus  removing  all  local  competition.  De- 
sides  this,  the  short  time  allowed  between 
the  opening  of  the  bi<ls  and  the  beginning 
of  the  work  effectively  excluded  outside 
competitors.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
various  contractoi-s  were  neither  expe<*ted 
norcompelled  to  kcei>  the  streets  any  clean- 
er nor  to  remove  any  greatly  increase<l  bulk 
of  ashes  over  that  of  the  pn-viou.s  year,  but 
they  were  enabled  to  divide  nearly  $300,- 
000  more  among  themselves.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  (■ontract-pricc  was  decreased 
$31,000.  one  firm  Iwing  given  all  the  con- 
tracts.    This  firm  explained  its  lower  bid 
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and  the  work  and  material  being, 
■  the  least,  do  better  than  they  should 
been. 

e  following  passage  from  an  edito- 
a  the  Philadelphia  Times,  July  24, 

throws  additional  light  on  this  phase 
lighway  "-robbery : 

tow  dishonest  they  (the  Asphalt 
nds)  are  is  further  shown  by  the  fact 
the  average  price  thus  established, 
e  exclusion  of  competition,  is  nearly 
le  the  price  bid  by  tiie  same  compan- 
cities  where  competition  is  admitted. 
Mack  Company,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
1.23  on  a  paving  contract  at  Wilkes- 
r,  in  actual  competition,  upon  speci- 
>iis   not    materially   different    from 

upon  which  it  conspires  to  charge 
ddpfaia  $2.49.  Anotiier  of  the  con- 
nt  companies  of  the  Trust  only  last 

bid  for  a  paving  contract  in  New 

at  $1.46  against  a  competing  bid  of 

Iwre  is  no  competition  in  Philadel- 
because  it  is  deUberately  excluded  by 
nachine-control  of  the  dty  govem- 
,  and  by  this  means  the  cost  of  paving 
ually  doubled.  If  the  pending  con- 
i  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Mack's  com- 
s,  the  city  will  be  robbed  to  the 
int  of  nearly  half  a  milUon  of  dol- 

e  extent  to  which  the  city  was  being 
ted  in  these  paving  contracts  was 
lefinitely  known  until  Mack  and  his 
r-grafters  "got  l>y  the  ears"  over  a 
xed  lease  or  sale  of  the  Keystone 
dione  Company.  This  proved  a 
ition  of  the  oft-told  story  of  the  pub- 
ttting  its  dues  when  rogues  fall  out. 
t'8  municipal  foes  undertook  to  freeze 
out  of  any  future  participation  in 
ig-contracts,  and  he  retorted  by  a 
i  of  bids  for  contracts  amounting  to 
irds  of  $1,000,000,  and  so  far  below 
of  any  other  competitors  that  the 
administration  was  compelle<l  to 
i  him  the  entire  series  for  the  year 
Mack's  bids  for  asphalt  paving, 
8  instance,  average  $1.56  per  square 
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yard,  and  for  re-paving  $1.50  per  square 
yard,  which  is  a  reduction  of  fifty  cents 
from  the  lowest  price  paid  during  the  pre- 
vious six  years,  and  of  one  dollar  from  the 
highest.  Even  at  this  lower  bid  there  is 
said  to  be  a  margin  of  twenty-eight  cents 
per  square  yard  for  profit  to  the  contract- 
ing company.  As  Mack  has  fallen  out 
with  his  feliow-graftcrs,  he  will  not  be  ex- 
pected to  share  his  profits  with  them,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  contracting 
company  which  he  represents  will  really 
lose  nothing  by  the  change,  while  Phila- 
delphia will  gain  not  less  than  $400,000 
upon  this  single  series  of  contracts. 
Mack's  enemies,  having  official  super- 
vision of  the  work,  can  be  depended  upon 
not  to  permit  him  to  slight  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  follow  the  Ashbridge 
administration  in  all  its  ups  and  downs, — 
from  bad  to  worse,  from  reproach  to  dis- 
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grace;  a  few  more  protiiinont  incidents 
will  throw  additinnal  light  upon  its  black 
history. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  filtra- 
tion job,  which,  when  completed,  will 
give  our  citizens,  at  an  ex[wiise  of  prob- 
ably thirty  million  dollars,  un  imidequate 
supply  of  "filtered  filth,"  instead  of  the 
pure  water  we  could  have  bad  for  one- 
third  the  money,  either  fn>ni  the  upix'r 
Delaware  or  fnun  Pike  county. 

The  incident  which  gave  the  A-shbridge 
admini.<t ration  the  widest  notoriety  was 
the  attempted  blackmail  of  John  Wana- 
maker  at  the  hands  of  A.  L.  Engli.th.  the 
Director  of  "  Public  Safety."  The  gang 
wa.s  smarting  under  the  merciless  casti- 


gation  it  constantly  received  fn>ni  the 
Sorlh  American,  a  fearless  anil  incor- 
ruptible paper  owned  by  Mr.  Thoma.-i  B. 
Wananiaker,  the  ex-Pastraaster-General's 
eldest  son. 

English  called  at  Mr.  Wanaiuaker's 
private  office  in  May,  IHIIO,  and  demanded 
that  the  Norfh  American's  attacks  ni>on 
the  administration  be  stopped,  and  ul- 
tltongli  Mr.  Wanamaker  informed  him 
that  the  paper  was  owne<l  and  controlled 
by  his  son  an<l  that  he  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  its  management.  English 
insolently  reiterated  his  demand  and  de- 
clared nobody  would  believe  Wanama- 
ker's  statement,  and  that  while  he  did  not 
say  he  was  a  liar,  he  wanted  Mr.  Wana- 
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■rs  answer      \es     or 

The  latter  firmly 
Detl  to  interfere  with 
on  s  paper  whereupon 
ish  threatened  him  with 
sure  of  his  personal  re 
adding  that  they  had 
ight  months  looked  up 
ustor\  and  were  forti 
with  affidavits  agam-it 

r  Wanamaker  instead 
■denng  one  of  his  por 
o  expedite  the  black 
r  down  stairs  com 
led  him  to  leave  the 
with  the  words 
iir  language  is  offensive 
iDsultiiig  I  can  hold 
iither  conversation  with 


i^ish  slunk  out  of  the 
merehant  s  office  with 
Uanehed  and  eyes  cast 
i;  he  had  entered  the 
it  braggart  and  depart- 
I    humiliated    nobody, 
amusing    incident    of 
iah's    retreat   was    his 
»Ie     confusion     when 
»d  to  leave,  which  resulted  in  his 
tting  to  pick  up  his  hat.     This  placed 
in  the  embarrassing  position  of  hav- 
o  reenter  Mr.  Wanamaker's  private 
:  and  again  face  the  man  who  had 
k1  him  so  quickly  and  ignnminiously 
isk  for  his  head-gear.     One  outcome 
's  unwarranted  attack  upon  a  promi 


made  by  him  to  the  Jiiiiior  Order  of  the 
American  Mechanics."  This  speech 
made  by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  was  of  a 
character  lewd  and  offensive  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

A  kaleidoscopic  view  of  this  remarkable 
administration  eiqmses,  besides  the  inci- 
dents already  related,  nearly  eveiything 
citizen  was  a  town-meeting  at  the  else  that  is  bad  and  vile,  from  the  Key- 
lemy  of  Music,  attended  by  a  multi-  .stone  Telephone  grab  to  the  Electric- 
of  men  and  women  who  entered  a  Light  jobhery.frompolicy-playingtowhite 
protest  against  the  blackmailing  ad-  slavery,  from  speak-easics  to  protected 
itration  and  demanded  the  dismissal  gambling-dens.  Some  of  the  ills  which 
English.  Ashbridge,  of  course,  ig-  flourished  under  Ashbridge  will  be  dis- 
1  this  demand,  for  "  birds  of  a  feath-  cussed  and  dissected  in  the  next  number  ' 
etc.,  etc.  of  Thb  Arena  under  the  title  "  Law  and 

hbridge  had  the  distinction  of  having    Order." 

Presbyterian  Ministers'  Association  There  was  one  event  in  these  days, 
;  the  declaration  that  "every  decent  "dark  and  never  to  be  foigotten,"  that 
should,  in  the  name  of  every  decent  demands  a  more  detailed  recital,  as  it 
an  in  Philadelphia,  resent  the  speech     fastens  upon  us,  perhaps  for  all  time,  the 
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streets  were  introduced  into  Councils  and 
forced  through  in  three  days  and  sent  to 
Aslibridge  for  approval.  In  the  mean- 
while, John  Wanamaker  offered  the 
Mayor,  in  a  written  communication,  $2, 
500,000  for  the  franchises,  and  as  an  earn- 
est of  his  offer  deposited  9250,000  in  a 
trust  company.  Ashbridge,  in  his  anger 
at  being  interrupted  in  the  game,  literally 
threw  the  offer  in  the  street  and  at  mid- 
night signed  the  ordinance  robbing  the 
city  of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars,  and 
making  the  grafters  a  free  gift  of  many 
times  that  sum.  How  the  spoils  were 
divided  has  never  been  definitely  ascer- 
tained ;  it  is  said  however,  that  one  of  the 
participants  demanded  and  received  as 
his  share  $400,000! 

The  result  of  this  steal — the  death- 
knell  of  all  competition — is  daily  felt  by 
the  users  of  our  street-cars,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  put  up  with  accommodations 
that  would  hardly  be  tolerated  in  Turkey 
or  China.  Our  car-service  is  indescrib- 
ably poor;  the  cars,  during  rush-hours 
are  packed  to  suffocation ;  many  of  them 
are  the  old  "bob-tail"  kind,  that  would 
be  hooted  out  of  even  an  unpretentious 
village.  The  jerking  and  jolting  when 
the  cars  stop  and  start  are  exasperating 
to  a  degree;  many  of  the  summer-care 
are  of  a  pattern  long  discarded  in  other 
cities.  They  are  simply  intolerable  in 
rainy  weather,  as  the  rain  beats  in  on 
all  sides  in  spite  of  the  antiquated  "  pull- 
down" duck  curtains.  It  is  a  common 
thing  to  have  nearly  all  passengers  stand 
up,  because  no  provision  is  made  to  wipe 
off  the  wet  seats.  It  is  useless  to  enlarge 
upon  this  subject;  the  millions  of  riders 
know  it  too  well. 

A  comparison  with  other  cities  is  of 
interest  as  shown  by  figures  taken  from 
the  North  American.  The  average  num- 
ber of  passengers  carried  per  car  per  day 
is,  in 

New  York «»  I  Chicago 345 

Boston S87  i  Pbiladdphia 624 

Between  1895  and  1905  the  number 
of  passengers  in  Philadelphia  increased 
66.2  per  cent. ;  the  net  earnings  increased 


Pbolo.  bj  Outekunil,  Pblta. 


WILSON  H.  BBOWN, 

HuBEK  OF  Common  Coi'sai*, 

Who  haa  glveo  noUca  to  the  "  Ornntutton "  that  be  li 

utterly  and  unalterably  oppoMd  to  the  Itaae  of  tbe 

Gai-Works.    HIapoittlon.tatntbeTwItbltut 

or  otber  Coancilmen,  hu  gTeilly 

strenKlbened  tbe  oppoaltlon  lo 

the  »eTBnly-flve-re»r  le«»e. 

daws  and  fangs  of  an  all-powerful  cor- 
poration, which  by  the  help  of  Ashbridge 
robbed  our  people  of  the  control  of  their 
streets. 

When  Albert  I..  Johnson  applied  to 
Councils  for  the  right  to  build  trolley- 
lines  upon  unoccupied  streets,  with  an 
offer  of  three-cent  fares  and  free  trans- 
fers, the  "  Organization  "  and  its  bene- 
ficiaries at  once  saw  an  opportunity  for 
a  big  steal.  Bills  were  introduced  in  the 
I^slature, — then  in  session, — granting 
franchises  to  the  public  robbers;  they 
were  railroaded  through  with  lightning- 
speed,  signed  by  the  "Gang"  governor 
at  a  midnight  conclave,  at  which  were 
present  the  great  Pennsylvania  patriots, 
Penrose,  Quay,  McNichol  and  others. 

Immediately  afterwards  thirteen  fran- 
chise ordinances  covering  all  unoccupied 
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per  cent.;   the  number  of  cars  was 
ised  lO.S  per  cent.! 
ndends  paid  by  tmctioii  companies 
die  of  track: 


h(Miest  business  principles  had  pre- 
I;  if  the  actual  paid  capital  had  not 
watered  to  an  uctent  that  surpasses 
;  if  dividends  depended  upon  the 
:»jHtal  invested  and  not  upon  the 
)  of  millions  of  dollars  piled  up  \>y 
ious  manipulators  and  financiers; 
corrupt  X-^slature,  a  discredited 
mor  and  an  unspeakable  Mayor  had 
ifled  all  competition,  we  might  some 
ope  for  decent  service, 
e  citizens  of  Philadelphia  are  here 
nted  with  indisputable  facts  and 
s.  Let  them  compute  the  aggre- 
uDounts  they  yearly  lose  by  keeping 
irer  "  Republican  "  grafters  and  "  Or- 
ation" looters;  let  them  consider 
nucb  they  would  gain  if  they  instal- 
to  public  place  and  authority  de- 
ls of  "  American  "  ideals  and  honest 
ess  administration  of  public  affairs! 
d  how  much  all  of  us  would  gain  in 
unected,  proud  and  righteous  citi- 

e  Asbbridge  administration  came 
dose  in  April,  1903;  a  sigh  of  reUef 
leard  all  around  when  John  Weaver 
sd  upon  the  duties  of  his  responsible 
(HI,  and  no  man  ever  assumed  the 
(rf  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  under 
promising  circumstances.  He  had 
tnifidence  of  a  laige  majority  of  his 
r-citizens.  At  the  same  time  the 
Btment,  at  the  "suggestion"  of  the 
;aiiizatioD,"  of  Costello  and  Smyth 
!  two  leading  members  of  his  cabinet 
ot  strike  a  responsive  chord  on  the 
of  his  unselfish  friends,  but  they  ar- 
that  a  "  real "  Mayor  would  not  per- 
imself  to  lose  control  and  direction 
J  of  his  subordinates. 
lile  there  was  no  repetition  of  the 
als  of  the  former  administration, 
■  as  the  Mayor  was  personally  con- 
j,  it  soon  became  noticeable  that  a 


SA.HDBL   CHOTHEBS. 

Bblect  Col'hctlh ah,  10th  Wabil 

A  num  Of  unBlncbIng  connne,  who  hu  bid  delUnM  lo 

the  sranen  and  public  (HleTH.  tud  1b  one  at  the 

leaden  of  tb«  horts  ot  Pbilkdelphbuu  who 

IuT«  pioetalined  >  new  declan- 

tlon  of  indapendeDoe. 

will  stronger  than  his  own  appeared  to 
control  his  actions  whenever  he  showed 
signs  of  self-assertion,  and  made  him  slave 
instead  of  master  of  the  situation. 

He  had  committed  the  indiscretion  of 
publicly  calling  Durham  "our  peerless 
leader,"  and  the  latter  soon  made  it  ap- 
parent that,  while  he  felt  fully  entitled  to 
that  flattering  appellation,  he  also  con- 
sidered himself  the  "  all-powerful  master  " 
of  the  Mayor. 

While  Weaver  was  Mayor  de  jure,  Dur- 
ham usurped  the  position  of  Mayor  de 
facto. 

How  this  analogous  position  will  de- 
velop in  the  near  future,  and  whether  the 
Mayor  will  have  the  courage  to  disenthrall 
himself  from  the  vise  in  which  Durham 
is  holding  him  is  of  special  interest  at  this 
moment. 

The  "  denization,"  more  rapacious 
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than  ever,  is  running  short  of  "squeez-  onlymaintain  but  it  may  steadily  grow  dur- 
able "  material.  Everj-thing  within  reach  ing  the  remainder  of  the  lease, — ^until  19^7. 
has  been  appropriated  or  pledged  and  the  According  to  the  U.  G.  I.'s  original 
hungn'  maw  is  open  and  eager  for  more,  estimate,  the  city  would  receive  for  the 
Increased  "direct"  taxation  would  be  years  1905-1 9«7,  a  total  of  $33,855,000. 
dangerous ;  therefore  it  is  resorting  to  less  If  we  add  to  tliis  amount  the  same  ratio 
open  but  far  more  costly  "indirect"  tax-  of  increase  as  that  for  1904  and  1905 
ation  in  the  most  approved  "Organiza-  (forty  per  cent.),  we  have  as  the  prospec- 
tion"  fashion.  tive  income  from  the  lease  of  the  gas- 

The  Philadelphia  Gas-Works  were,  in  works  from  1905  to  1927  the  sum  of  $47,- 
1897,  leased  to  the  United  Gas  Improve-  397,000.  Besides  this,  at  the  termination 
ment  Company  on  terms  that  seemed  ad-  of  the  lease  in  1927,  all  expenditures  in- 
vantageous  to  a  large  number  of  disinter-  curred  by  tlie  U.  G.  I.  for  extensions 
ested  citizens,  while  a  perhaps  equal  num-  and  improvements,  estimated  to  aggre- 
ber  strenuously  opposed  the  lease.  The  gate  $25,000,000,  would  revert  to  the  city 
gas-works,  under  j^olitical  control,  had  and  give  Philadelphia,  free  of  cost,  a  mod- 
deteriorated;  the  gas  was  poor  and  of  em  up-to-date  gas-manufacturing  plant, 
high  price,  while  the  management  in  all  to  manufacture  its  own  gas.  It  would 
its  branches  and  outlets  was  a  hotbed  of  thus  be  benefited  not  only  to  the  tune  of 
corruption,  especially  at  election  time,  the  constantly  increasing  annual  payments 
A  direct  annual  money  loss  of  perhaps  theretofore  made  by  the  U.  G.  I.,  but  also 
half  a  million  dollars  was  another  argu-  by  the  vast  profits  annually  gathered  by 
ment  in  favor  of  the  lease.  that  company. 

The  lease  was  made  for  a  period  of  The  gas-works,  if  managed  on  strictly 

thirty  years,  the  city  to  have  the  privilege  business  principles  like  the  Pennsylvania 

of  terminating  it  after  ten  years  by  paying  Railroad    or    the    Baldwin    Locomotive 

the  lessee  for  all  improvements  and  en-  Works,  and  not  as  a  "political  caldron" 

largements,   plus   six  per  cent,   interest,  for  the   benefit   of  the   "Organization,*' 

In  return  the  company  was  to  furnish  free  would  yield  to  the  city  after  1927: 

gas  to  the  amount  of  700,000,000  cubic  (a)  Under  a  lease  continued  from  1927 

feet  for  city  purposes  annually,  and  to  pay  until  1980,  or  a  period  of  fifty-three  years, 

the  city  of  Philadelphia  on  the  price  of  at  not  more  than  $2,325,000  per  annum 

one  dollar  charged  to  all  consumers,  ten  (the  sum  stated  in  the  original  U.  G.  I. 

cents  per  1 ,000  cubic  feet  until  December  prospectus   as   a   "  reasonable   estimate " 

31,   1907;    fifteen  cents  until  December  for  the  last  year  of  the  present  lease),  a 

31,   1912;    twenty  cents  until  December  total  sum  of  $123,225,000. 

31,  1917,  and  twenty-five  cents  until  De-  (b)  If   we   accept   the   reasonable   in- 

cember  31,  1927.  crease  of  forty  per  cent,  (over  the  U.  G.  I. 

In  its  prospectus  the  U.  G.  I.  gave  as  estimate)  during  1903  and  1904  as  a  cri- 
a  "  reasonable  estimate  "  of  the  amount  terion,  the  city  would,  under  a  prolonga- 
te be  paid  to  the  city :  tion  of  the  lease  until  1980,  receive  the 

For  the  year  1903,.  $450,000.  but  sum  of  $172,515,000. 

it  actually  paid,  $636,859  In   making  these  calculations  it  must 

For  tlievear  1904,.  $470,000,  but  .    i                i      i      i    *u   *    *u                  i        A 

itactu'allypaid,  .....:...       $650,683  ««*  ^^  overlooked   that  they  are  ba^cd 

Or  a  total  of $920,000.  es-  upon  Philadelphia's  population  and  con- 

timated  and  a  total  of $1.297,54«  paid,  sumption  of  ga.s  in   1927.     The  city  has 

In  other  words,  the  city  received  dur-  grown  as  follows : 

ing  these  two  years  $368,000,  or  almost  1880—   847.170  inhabitants, 

exactly  forty  per  cent,  more  than  the  orig-  1890—1,046.964,   an    increase   of   199.794,   or 

inal  estimate  of  the  U  G.I.     It  Is  reason-  "T«l^tSS5.'1^1i:^  of  t46.733.  .gain 

able  to  suppose  that  this  mcrease  will  not  nearly  twenty-four  per  cent. 
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To  be  moderate,  however,  let  us  base  year  1980,  for  a  lump  sum  of  $25,000,000, 

our  figures  upon  an  increase  of  only  twen-  to  be  paid  within  two  years !     In  other 

ty  per  cent,  for  each  decade;   this  would  words,  by  paying  this  sum  the  company 

give  us  in  1980  a  population  of  5,589,759.  would  be  released  from  the  payment  of 

But  to  be  entirely  on  the  safe  side,  let  us  nearly  $48,000,000  in  yearly  instalments 

estimate    the   increase    at    only    250,000  by  1927,  besides  forfeiting  to  the  city  $25,- 

(saine    as    1890-1900)    for   each    census  000,000  expended  for  improvements,  while 

period,  we  would  then  in  1980  have  a  the  gas-works  would  be  its  absolute  prop- 

{Kipulation  of  3,500,000.  erty  for  seventy-five  years  to  exploit  at  its 

It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  a  city  of  pleasure  and  at  the  cost  and  to  the  incal- 

3,500,000  people  will  use  seventy-five  per  culable  loss  of  three  generations  of  our 

cent,  more  gas  than  one  of  only  2,000,000;  citizens. 

so  let  us  figure  the  future  consumption  Fortunately  the  arrogance  and  perfidy 
on  an  increase  in  population  of  only  250,-  of  the  "  Organization  "  seems  to  have 
000  per  decade  and  we  will  have  to  add  reached  the  Hmit  which  even  some  of  its 
an  average  of  37^  per  cent,  to  the  above  friends  and  quondam  supporters  are  will- 
estimates,  with  the  result,  that  if  the  lease  ing  to  endure. 

is  continued  to  the  U.  G.  I.,  even  on  the  Mayor  Weaver,  of  whose  absence  from 

low  basis  of  receipts  for  1927,  the  city  the  city  the  bandits  tried  to  take  advan- 

WQuld  receive:  tage,  hurriedly  returned  when  he  heard 

Under  heading  (a), $123,225,000  of  the  proposed   steal   and   emphatically 

Plus  37i  per  cent., 46.209,375  declared  against  the  bill  introduced  into 

Or  a  total  of $169,434,375  Councils  by  the  "  Organization." 

/^     J    u    J-     /LN                         A,«/>i.,e/wx  Durham  and  consorts,  with  the  arro- 

Or  under  headimr  (6), $172,515,000  ,              1.11                          .      .1    . 

Phis  S7J  per  cent.. 64,693,125  gance  bom  of  unbroken  success  m  their 

predatory  operations  upon  a  torpid  and 

^  *  *^**^  ^^                                 $237,208,125  helpless  community,  declared  that  they 

Xor  is  this  all.  controlled    an    impregnable   majority   of 

If  the  city  assumes  ownership  in  1927  "city  fathers"  and  defied  the  Mayor's 

and  works  the  gas-plant  for  the  benefit  of  veto,  no  matter  how  strong  and  unanswer- 

the  public,  it  will  earn,  not  only  the  large  able.     They   insolently   proclaimed   that 

sums  cited  above,  but  in  addition  the  vast  a  veto-message  from  the  Mayor  would 

net  profits  now  accruing  to  the  U.  G.  I.  have  no  more  effect  upon  Councils  than 

These     profits,     at    present    distributed  the  protest  of  the  Italian  peanut- vender 

among  the  few  shareholders  of  the  U.  G.  on  the  street-comer. 

I.,  would  be  made  to  benefit  every  share-  It  is  an  open  secret  that  needy,  seedy, 

holder  in  the  great  corporation  called  the  weedy  and  greedy  councilmen  are  in  the 

**  City  of  Philadelphia."  regular  pay  of  the  "  Organization  " ;  sums 

In  even  greater  proportion  would  we  of  three  hundred   dollars  and   upwards 

be  benefited  if  the  lease  should  be  abro-  were  allotted  to  this  kind  after  the  Febru- 

gated  in  1907,  and  the  gas-works  turned  ar}*  election,  and  during  "good  behav- 

over  to  an  awakened  municipality  that  ior "  allotments  are  repeated  from  time  to 

would  put  the  brand  of  everlasting  infamy  time,  while  enterprises  such  as  big  con- 

upon  the  combination  of  looters  so  long  tracts,  the  steal  of  the  public  highways 

tolerated  in  our  midst.  and  the  proposed  theft  of  the  gas-works. 

And  what  does  the  rapacious,  infamous  carry  in  their  wake  a  carnival  of  graft  that 

and  audacious  "  Organization  "  propose  makes  some  of  the  participants  independ- 

to  do  ?  ent  until  the  next  chance  for  pillage  comes 

It  had  introduced  into  Councils  an  or-  along, 

dinance  to  prolong  the  lease  to  the  United  The  monstrous  proposition  to  mortgage 

Gas    Improvement   Company   until    the  three  generations  for  the  benefit  of  a  few 
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brigands  stirred  the  whole  community  to 
action,  and  to  their  honor  several  coun- 
cilnien — though  few  in  number  so  far — 
have  openly  and  emphatically  declared 
against  the  lease.  A  town -meeting  was 
calletl  and  addressed  bv  men  who  stand 
for  what  is  l)est  in  the  community  (though 
they  sometimes  sluml)er  when  they  should 
be  awake) ;  strong  resolutions  were  adopt- 
ed and  the  ap|.K)intment  of  a  committee 
was  authorized  to  combat  the  steal. 

An  amazing  disclosure  was  made  at  the 
meeting  by  the  reading  of  an  affidavit  in 
which  Robert  Doman,  a  well-known  and 
universally  res|.x*ctcd  citizen,  charged  that 
Thomas  Dolan«  President  of  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company,  had  secured 
the  original  lease  through  tlie  corrupt  use 
of  money.  Mr.  I'kjlan  denies  the  chai^ 
and  an  expectant  community  is  waiting 
for  further  developments. 

The  most  etfei^tive  and  telling  assault 
upon  the  marauders  was  made  by  the 
Xorth  American  in  an  offer  to  subscribe 
$5«000«000  cash  to  a  svmlicate  that  would 
take  over  the  present  lease,  pay  the  city 
W5,(KK),000  witiiin  two  vears,  reimburse 
itself  by  an  assignment  of  the  amounts 
payable  by  the  I'niteii  Gas  Improvement 
Company  to  the  city  until  1J>^7  and,  at 
that  time,  deliver  to  the  city  an  entire, 
modem  and  uj>-tiv<late  gas-plant,  free 
and  unincumbereil ! 

The  timelv  offer  of  the  Xorth  Amrrican 
pesulteil  in  the  pivitfx^nement  of  action  by 
Councils,  and  in  a  jH^rfunctory  resolution 
asking   for  ** go-as-you-please   bids**   by 


any  or  everybody.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
any  bids  outside  of  the  one  m^de  by  the 
United  Gas  Improvement  Company  will 
be  rejected. 

The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  are  upon 
Philadelphia  in  this  struggle  against  the 
most  corrupt  band  of  spoilsmen  that  ever 
infested  any  community.  Our  hope  for 
relief  and  emancipation  rests  upon  Alayor 
Weaver;  may  his  hands  be  strengthened 
by  an  awakened  public-conscience  to 
battle  the  "Organization"  to  the  bitter 
end  and  redeem  Philadelphia  from  the 
stinging  odium  that  we  are  "  corrupt  and 
contented." 

Altogether  the  proposed  steal  would 
aggregate  not  less  than  $300,000,000, 
while  one  of  the  most  expert  statisticians 
places  it  as  high  as  $440,000,000.  The 
total  assessed  value  of  all  the  real-estate 
in  Philadelphia  for  1904  is  $1,160,392,710. 
The  steal  underwritten  by  the  "Organi- 
zation" is  equal  to  more  than  one-third 
of  the  entire  realty  owned  by  our  people 
in  the  Philadelphia  of  to-day.  What  will 
the  Philadelphian  of  1980  say  if  this  in- 
iquity is  consummated  ? 

Alaric  the  Goth  and  AtiUa  the  Hun, 
with  their  followers,  never  |nllaged  Euro- 
pean cities  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies as  the  "Organization,"  through 
its  mercenaries  in  Councils,  proposes  to 
sack  Philadelphia  in  this  year  of  grace 
1905! 

(To  be  cofUinued.) 
Rudolph  Blankekbubg. 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 


THE  CHARM  OF  EMERSON. 


By  J.  R.  MosLEY,  Ph.D. 


THOSE  who  came  under  his  personal 
influence  tell  us  that  there  was 
something  finer  about  Emerson  than 
anything  which  he  said  or  did;  that  his 
character  was  even  superior  to  his  achieve- 
ment. The  children  of  Concord  raised 
th^r  hats  to  him  when  he  passed  them  on 
the  streets,  not  because  anyone  told  them 
to  do  it,  but  because  they  instinctively 
teii  the  impulse  to  do  it.  A  New  England 
housewife  left  her  washing  and  paid  fifty 
cents  to  hear  him  lecture,  not  because  she 
felt  she  could  understand  him,  but  be- 
cause she  felt  it  was  worth  her  time  and 
money  ''to  see  him  smile  and  look  as 
though  he  thought  everybody  else  was  as 
good  as  himself."  Mrs.  Carlyle,  recount- 
ing her  first  impression  of  Emerson,  said : 
**  I  shall  never  forget  the  visitor  who  years 
ago  in  the  desert  descended  on  us  out  of 
the  clouds  as  it  were,  and  made  one  day 
there  look  hke  an  enchantment  for  us, 
and  left  us  weeping  that  it  was  only  one 
day."  Carlyle,  speaking  to  Lord  Hough- 
ton of  the  same  visitor,  said :  **  That  man 
came  to  see  me ;  I  do  n't  know  what 
brought  him,  and  we  kept  him  one  night, 
and  then  he  left  us.  I  saw  him  go  up  the 
hill,  I  did  n't  go  with  him  to  see  him  de- 
scend. I  preferred  to  watch  him  mount 
and  vanish  hke  an  angel." 

An  orthodox  minister.  Father  Taylor 
of  the  Sailors'  Mission,  while  he  felt  that 
Emerson  knew  "  no  more  about  the  relig- 
ion of  the  New  Testament  than  Balaam's 
Ass  did  about  the  principles  of  Hebrew 
grammar,"  said  of  him :  "  He  must  go  to 
heaven  when  he  dies,  for  if  he  went  to  hell 
the  devil  would  not  know  what  to  do  with 
him."  He  is  also  reported  to  have  said 
that  "  the  climate  would  change  and  emi- 
gration would  set  that  way."  Lowell 
said :  **  There  was  a  majesty  about  Emer- 
son beyond  all  other  men  that  I  have  ever 
known,  and  he  habitually  dwelt  in  that 
ampler  and  diviner  air  to  which  most  of 


us,  if  ever,  rise  only  in  spurts."  Greorge 
William  Curtis  tells  us  that  his  brother, 
after  hearing  Emerson  lecture  for  the  first 
time,  said  that  **  he  spoke  as  an  inhabitant 
of  heaven."  Indeed,  he  impressed  most 
of  his  contemporaries  as  one  who  was  of 
the  heavens  heavenly  rather  than  of  the 
earth  earthy. 

But  Emerson's  own  best  sayings  are 
still  better  than  the  best  things  that  have 
been  said  about  him.  His  writings  are 
the  best  key  we  have  to  his  biography, 
though  these  do  not  justify  our  estimate  of 
his  genius.  After  he  has  said  all  we  could 
induce  him  to  say  on  the  deepest  and  most 
vital  themes,  we  instinctively  feel  that  he 
saw  more  than  he  has  reported.  But 
while  the  charm  of  Emerson  is  in  itself 
indefinable,  it  is  suggested  by  the  fact 
that  he  is  a  transcendental  and  practical 
idealist,  optimist,  individuaUst,  seer  and 
poet,  all  in  one. 

1.  He  is  the  prince  of  philosophical 
idealists.  He  is  the  modem  Plato  and 
the  New  England  Socrates.  Emerson 
said  as  good  things,  and  he  said  them 
almost  as  well  as  Plato  would  have  said 
them,  had  Plato  inherited  with  the  Amen- 
can  spirit  the  most  liberal  fruitage  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Socrates  himself  in 
Emerson's  age  and  environment  would 
hardly  have  been  such  an  agreeable  and 
practical  idealist.  Emerson's  idealism 
has  the  individual  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  subjective  idealism  of  Fichte, 
the  common-sense  rationality  of  the  ob- 
jective idealism  of  Shelley,  and  the  trans- 
cendental charm  of  the  romantic  ideal- 
ism of  Novalis. 

To  Emerson,  God  is  infinite  Cause  and 
nature  infinite  effect;  God  is  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  nature  the  incarnation  of  this 
Mind;  God  is  the  Over-Soul  and  nature 
its  universal  parable  or  symbol.  Nature, 
or  the  external  world,  is  the  realization  of 
God   in   time   and    space,    "the   screen. 
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through  which  the  glon'  of  the  one  peeps 
out  ever}'where."  But  nature  apart  from 
its  Cause  is  cruel  and  unspiritual.  Man 
represents  an  intermediate  phase  of  being, 
tending  upwards  towards  freedom  as  he 
gravitates  (jodward,  and  downward 
towards  slaver}-  as  he  regards  himself  as  a 
part  of  physical  nature.  To  quote  Cabot : 
"  Man  regarded  as  a  part  of  nature  is  the 
victim  of  environment,  of  race,  tempera- 
ment, sex,  climate,  organization.  But 
man  is  not  simply  a  part  of  nature,  not 
mere  effect,  but,  potentially,  shares  the 
cause.  His  mind  is  open  on  one  side  to 
the  Divine  Mind,  and,  in  virtue  of  that 
communication,  he  may  detach  himself 
from  nature,  and  behold  the  world  of  facts 
aloof  and  as  it  were,  afloat.  To  thought 
and  inspired  will  nature  is  transparent 
and  plastic.  Man,  when  he  thinks,  is 
placed  at  the  centre  of  beings,  where  a  ray 
of  relation  parses  from  every  other  being 
to  him;  every  natural  fact  is  seen  as  the 
symbol  of  a  spiritual  fact,  the  expression 
of  a  thought  tliat  does  not  stop  there,  but 
goes  on  endlessly  to  embody  itself  in  high- 
er and  higher  forms.  When  he  submits 
his  will  to  the  divine  inspiration,  he  be- 
comes a  creator  in  the  finite.  If  he  is 
disobedient,  if  he  would  be  something  of 
himself,  he  finds  all  things  hostile  and 
incomprehensible.  As  a  man  is,  so  he 
sees  and  so  he  does.  When  w^e  persist  in 
disobedience,  the  inward  ruin  is  reflected 
in  the  world  about  us.  When  we  yield  to 
the  remedial  force  of  spirit,  then  evil  is 
no  more  seen."* 

2.  Emerson  is  the  most  joyous,  hopeful 
and  certain  of  all  the  philosophical  ideal- 
ists, and  only  a  ver}^  few  religious  teachers 
are  such  serene  and  radiant  optimists  as 
Emerson.  His  optimism  is  the  expression 
of  his  serene  and  hopeful  temper,  and  of 
his  radiant  and  joyous  insight.  As  Ar- 
nold says :  "  The  secret  of  Emerson  is  in 
his  temper,  in  his  joyous,  serene  and 
hopeful  spirit.  .  .  .  Happiness  in  labor; 
righteousness  in  all  the  life  of  the  spirit; 
happiness  in  eternal  hope;  that  was 
Emerson's  gospel." 

*  A  Memoir  of  R.  W.  Emerson,  page  260. 


Through  every  medium  of  human  ex- 
pression that  was  available  to  him,  he  b 
forever  asserting  the  same  gospel  of  op- 
timism, the  omnipresence  of  God,  the 
unity  of  the  human  race,  the  universality 
of  spiritual  laws,  the  correspondence  of 
the  ideal  and  phenomenal  worlds,  the 
impartiality  of  both  God  and  nature, 
the  impossibility  of  ever  cheating  or  de- 
ceiving anybody  except  ourselves,  the 
"duty  of  man  to  yield  up  his  egotism 
to  the  universal  soul  and  walk  by  the 
inner  light." 

Emerson  perceived  the  higher  utility  as 
well  as  the  truth  of  optimism ;  and  to  those 
who  believe  he  is  too  sanguine,  we  answer 
with  one  of  his  own  stanzas : 


« 


Some  of  your  ills  you  have  cured, 
And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived ; 
But  what  torments  you  endured 
From  the  evils  tliat  never  arrived!" 


"Whilst  we  converse  with  what  is 
above  us, "  says  Emerson,  "  we  do  not 
grow  old,  but  young."  "When  a  man 
lives  with  God,  his  voice  shall  be  as  sweet 
as  the  murmur  of  the  brook  and  the  rustle 
of  the  com." 

**  Spring  still  makes  spring  in  the  mind, 
\NTien  sixty  years  are  told ; 
Love  wakes  anew  this  throbbing  heart. 
And  we  are  never  old.** 

Emerson  recognized  that  sancity  and 
soundness  of  thought  tended  to  produce 
soundness  and  wholeness  of  body ;  and  so 
noted  a  student  of  Emerson  as  Henry  D. 
IJoyd  says  that  Emerson  felt  that  "sick- 
ness and  wickedness  are  one  and  the  same 
thing."  He  became  healthier,  stronger 
and  more  erect  with  advancing  years,  until 
almost  the  last.  "He  ate  pie  for  break- 
fast," and  never  had  indigestion.  He 
seemed  to  enjoy  a  hot  summer  day,  and  it 
took  a  very  cold  New  England  winter  day 
to  induce  him  to  wear  an  overcoat.  Ab- 
bott says :  "  Up  to  the  age  of  forty  or 
thereabout  Emerson  was  subject  from 
time  to  time  to  a  tenderness  of  the  lungs 
and  to  fits  of  languor  which  sometimes 
alarmed  his  wife,  though  he  always  treated 
them  lightly,  as  only  a  symptom  of  the 
want  of  sufficieft  preoccupation  of  mind. 
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he  looked  upon  as  the  disease  of  the 

fdt  that  optimism  was  a  religious 
he  said  nothing  could  warp  him 
'the  belief  that  eveiy  man  is  a  lover 
h.  The  entertainment  of  the  propo- 
of  depravity  is  the  only  profligacy 
rofan^^on.  There  is  no  scepticism 
o  atheism  like  that.  Could  it  be 
ved  in  common  belief,  suicide  would 
pie  the  planet."  Elsewhere  in  a 
(train  he  says:  ''That  which  befits 
ibosomed  in  beauty  and  wonder  as 
e»  is  cheerfulness  and  courage,  and 
ideavor  to  realize  our  aspirations, 
not  the  heart  that  has  received  so 
trust  the  power  by  which  it  lives  ?  " 
Km's  optimism  does  not  close  his 
3  the  fact  that  there  are  many  things 
nan  experience  that  ought  not  to  be; 
is  sublunc  faith  in  the  omnipotence, 
presence  and  onmisdence  of  the 
always  tended  to  inspire  the  works 
th.  As  Dr.  Chadwick  says:  "He 
dt  think  it  possible  for  us  to  defeat 
J  ingenuity  the  blessed  purposes  of 

At  the  same  time,  he  could  wish 
»ur  will  and  endeavor  were  more  ac- 
arties  to  the  work.^f 
leison's  life,  as  well  as  his  writings, 
[  of  the  loftiest  lessons  of  heroism, 
and  renunciation.  He  understood 
m  defects  and  limitations  better  than 
ay  of  his  contemporaries.  He  also 
stood  their  limitations  almost  as 
18  he  did  his  own.  His  marvelous 
ind  clear  perception  of  the  best  en- 

him  to  detect  everything  that  fell 

'  his   standard   of  excellence.     He 

ciated  the  greatness  of  Webster  as 

J  other  American,  but  when  Webster 

for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  Emerson 

**Eveiy  drop  of  Webster's  blood 
yes  that  look  down."  He  saw  the 
itions  as  well  as  the  splendid  virtues 
his  heroes.  When  urged  by  a  Chi- 
woman  to  express  an  opinion  upon 
le's  Elective  AffiniiieSy  he  replied: 
}!9er  felt  that  I  had  attained  to  the 

NMMV  of  R.  W.  Emenon,  page  889. 
iloo  Tranmsripi,  July  80, 11)08. 


purity  of  mind  that  qualified  me  to  read 
that  book."  After  saying  better  things 
about  Swedenborg  than  even  his  disciples 
are  accustomed  to  say,  he  adds  that  Swe- 
denborg's  angels  are  enough  like  country 
parsons  to  warrant  us  to  expect  something 
diJBFerent  when  real  angels  appear.  He 
saw  the  weakness  of  Napoleon  as  clearly 
as  he  saw  his  strength:  '" He  did  all  that 
in  him  lay  to  thrive  without  the  moral 
principle";  he  failed  as  "eveiy  experi- 
ment that  has  a  sensual  and  selfish  aim 
will  fail."  Emerson,  himself  an  emanci- 
pated Puritan  and  a  great  admirer  of  the 
Puritan  at  his  best,  nevertheless  remem- 
bers to  have  heard  that  **  they  had  to  hold 
on  hard  to  the  huckleberry  bushes  to 
keep  from  being  translated."  Himself  a 
New  England  reformer  and  friend  of 
universal  progress,  he  said  that  "the 
young  men  of  the  New  England  reform 
period  seem  to  have  been  bom  with  knives 
in  their  brains,"  and  that  the  **  friends  of 
universal  progress"  contained  ''many 
men  whose  church  was  a  church  of  one 
member."  He  regarded  America  as  the 
synonym  of  opportunity  and  the  last  and 
finest  hope  of  mankind,  and  yet  how  keen 
he  was  to  detect  its  present  sensuousness, 
avaridousness  and  rottenness. 

When  he  addresses  himself  to  evil,  he 
is  all  the  time  exposing  its  folly  and  assert- 
ing his  lack  of  faith  in  it.  He  never  pic- 
tures  evil  in  a  way  to  make  it  attractive, 
and  in  this  respect  he  is  a  more  wholesome 
ethical  teacher  than  Milton  or  Groethc. 
Emerson,  seeing  the  folly  of  all  evil,  as  he 
did,  looked  upon  the  devil  as  being  much 
more  of  an  ass  than  a  lion.  "Curses 
always  recoil  on  the  head  of  him  who  im- 
precates them.  If  you  put  a  chain  around 
the  neck  of  a  slave,  the  other  end  fastens 
itself  around  your  own.  Bad  counsel  con- 
founds the  advisor.    The  devil  is  an  ass." 

3.  Individualism  is  as  much  a  part  of 
Emerson's  gospel  as  idealism  and  optim- 
ism. As  an  interpreter  of  individualism 
he  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  indi- 
vidualism cannot  be  rightly  interpreted 
apart  from  his  idealism.  When  he  makes 
such  enormous  claims  for  the  individual  he 
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necessarily  has  in  mind  the  individual  who 
is  coming  to  his  real  self  through  the  renun- 
ciation of  his  lower  self.    When  he  says: 

''I  am  owner  of  the  ^here, 
OF  the  seven  stars  and  the  solar  year. 
Of  Cesar's  hand  and  Plato's  brain, 
Of  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's  strain — ** 

he  is  saying  in  a  daring  and  to  some  peo- 
ple in  a  veiy  shocking  way,  that  all  things 
are  ours;  that  there  is  ''one  mind  com- 
mon to  all  individual  men  " ;  and  that  as 
we  have  access  to  this  mind,  we  become 
parties  to  all  that  is,  was  or  can  be. 
When  Emerson  tells  us  to  be  ourselves  and 
**  never  imitate,"  he  does  so  because  Grod 
is  ever  ready  and  ever  near  to  reveal  him- 
self anew  to  eveiy  lowly  listener  and  eveiy 
independent  thinker.  ''When  we  have 
broken  our  god  of  tradition,  and  ceased 
from  our  god  of  rhetoric,  then  may  (rod 
fire  the  heart  with  his  presence." 

Emerson's  individualism  made  him 
skeptical  of  all  reform  that  does  not  b^in 
with  the  individual.  He  saw  that  "So- 
ciety gains  nothing  whilst  a  man  not  him- 
self renovated  attempts  to  renovate  things 
around  him";  that  "there  can  be  no 
concert  of  two,  where  there  is  no  concert 
of  one." 

4.  Emerson  is  a  New  England  trans- 
cendentalist;  an  idealist,  an  optimist  and 
individualist  on  Puritan  and  Unitarian 
soil.  His  transcendentalism  is  less  a 
philosophy  than  an  independent  and  re- 
ceptive state  of  mind;  it  is  "the  opening 
of  the  human  mind  to  a  new  influx  of  light 
and  power  from  the  Divine  Mine  " ;  it  is 
"a  feeling  after  the  infinite";  it  is  Uni- 
tarianism  stripped  of  its  dogmatic  and 
orthodox  character;  it  is  religion  without 
a  church,  without  a  creed,  without  a  dog- 
ma; it  is  a  high  tide  of  spirituality  outside 
the  church. 

So  far  as  Emerson  had  any  church 
affiliations  he  was  a  Unitarian;  and  G^- 
nett,  with  that  clear  insight  which  makes 
him  such  an  admirable  critic  of  Emerson, 
says  that  "when  Channing  told  George 
Combe  that  he  did  not  think  much  intel- 
lect was  necessaiy  to  discover  truth;  'all 
that  was  wanted  was  an  earnest  love  of  it; 


seek  for  it,  and  it  comes  somehow,*  he 
gave  Emerson  his  text  to  'write  large.' "* 
Mr.  Haskins,  however,  reports  Emerson  to 
have  said:  "  I  am  more  of  a  Quaker  than 
anything  else.  I  believe  in  the  still,  small 
voice,  and  that  voice  is  Christ  with  us."t 

While  Emerson  had  great  imaginative 
sympathy  for  the  ages  of  blind  faith,  "he 
did  not  want  to  go  back  to  them."  He 
longed  for  and  looked  for  the  appearing  of 
a  new  church.  "There  will  be  a  new 
church  founded  on  moral  science,  at  first 
cold  and  naked,  a  babe  in  the  manger 
again,  the  algebra  and  mathematics  ct 
ethical  law,  the  church  of  men  to  come, 
without  shams,  or  psalteiy  or  sackbut; 
but  it  will  have  heaven  and  earth  for  its 
beams  and  rafters;  science  for  its  symbol 
and  illustration;  it  will  fast  enough  gather 
beauty,  music,  picture,  poetry." 

Emerson  was  too  sure  of  the  superiority 
of  the  present  over  the  past,  and  of  the 
future  over  the  present  to  allow  him  to 
"hitch  his  wagon  to  (anything  but)  a 
star."  While  he  liked  the  church,  and 
liked  a  cowl,  he  loved  "a  prophet  of  the 
Soul."  He  says:  "A  new  church  is  the 
only  living  church";  but  at  the  same 
time,  he  recognizes  "that  a  dead  church 
has  enough  life  about  it  to  resent  being 
told  that  it  is  dead,  and  that  the  deader  it 
is  the  more  it  resents  it."  Emerson  also 
r^ards  man  as  too  fine  a  being  to  be  too 
much  enamored  with  the  finite.  This 
showed  itself  in  the  least  of  things  as  wdl 
as  the  greatest.  When  Mrs.  Emerson 
wanted  wood,  he  cheerfully  left  his  medi- 
tations to  get  it;  but  as  soon  as  it  was  sup- 
plied, he  returned,  as  he  expressed  it,  to 
"the  real  things."  This  is  the  charm  of 
Emerson.  He  is  always  returning  to 
"the  real  things."  At  the  same  time, 
he  is  always  ready  to  cut  wood  for  Mrs. 
Emerson,  and  to  do  everything  that  Mrs. 
Emerson,  his  neighbors,  his  friends,  his 
countiy  and  his  age  needed  him  to  do. 
His  transcendentalism  made  him  all  the 
better,  and  decidedly  more  interesting  as 
a  lover,  husband,  father,  friend  and  dti- 

*  Gramett's  Life  of  Emenon,  page  190. 
t  Ibid.,  page  M. 
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len.    As  Dr.  Holmes  has  so  truthfully 
aod  beautifully  said  of  him: 


*'Qe  leeniB  a  winfled  fVanUin,  sweetly  wise, 
Bom  to  unlock  the  aecrets  of  the  akies. 

If  lost  at  timeB  in  Y^^e  aerial  flif^ts. 

None  treads  with  fiimer  footsteps  when  he  lights; 

A  soaring  nature  ballasted  with  sense, 

Wbdom  without  wrinkles  or  pretense; 

la  etciy  BiUe  he  has  faith  to  read. 

And  efvy  altar  hdpe  to  shape  lus  creed." 

Tie  charm  of  Emerson's  transcenden- 
taEsm  is  enriched  as  well  as  ballasted  by 
an  exquisite  sense  of  wit  and  humor. 
There  is  a  keenness  and  radiance  about 
EmerscHi's  wit  and  a  reserve  and  refine- 
ment about  his  humor  that  put  him  in  a 
class  all  to  himself.  Mark  Twain  says 
that  the  secret  of  humor  is  in  truthfulness, 
and  Geoige  Meredith  says  that  the  test 
of  humor  is  that  it  ''makes  the  mind 
kng^*'  that  it  produces  ''a  laugh  of  the 
order  of  a  smile*  finely  tempered,  showing 
the  sunlight  of  the  mind,  mental  richness 
rather  than  n<Msy  enormity." 

Emerson,  according  to  both  of  these 
standards,  is  a  great  humorist,  possibly 
the  greatest  American  humorist  His 
appeal  is  always  to  the  mind.  We  smile 
uid  laugh  as  we  read  Emerson,  because 
he  is  always  yoicing  the  wise,  true,  fitting 
and  inevitable  word  about  the  loftiest  and 
most  serious  things;  and  the  laughter  he 
awakens  is  the  refined  laughter  of  the 
mind,  nearer  a  smile  than  a  laugh;  ''often 
no  more  than  a  smile." 

His  wit  and  humor  have  the  additional 
virtue  of  wearing  well;  in  fact,  the  best 
and  wisest  sayings  of  Emerson  grow 
brighter  with  age;  and  familiarity  breeds 
growing  admiration  and  appreciation  for 
the  man's  humor  as  well  as  for  the  man 
himsdf.  Even  the  best  stories  about 
Emerson  have  the  virtue  of  remaining 
fresh  after  many  repetitions. 

Another  charm  about  Emerson  as  a 
humorist  is  that  he  is  so  perfectly  natural 
and  genuine.  He  never  strives  for  effect, 
never  goes  out  of  his  way  to  be  witty  or 
humorous.  He  sought  first  to  be  genuine 
and  sincere,  and  eveiything  needed  was 
added  unto  him. 


Still  another  charm  as  well  as  utility  of 
Emerson's  humor  is  that  it  enabled  him 
to  see  the  ridiculous  as  well  as  the  genuine 
side  of  eveiy  interest  that  enlisted  his 
enthusiasm  and  devotion.  He  was  al- 
ways a  reformer,  and  yet  no  conservative 
ever  said  such  bright  and  true  things 
about  the  follies  of  reformers  as  did  Em- 
erson. Observing  the  tendency  of  one 
reformer  to  discredit  the  work  and  charac- 
ter of  other  reformers,  he  said:  "There 
is  nothing  a  reformer  hates  like  another 
reformer."  Himself  the  finest  representa- 
tive of  early  New  England  Transcenden- 
talism, he  observes  that  a  transcenden- 
talist  b  one  who  has  more  faith  than  com- 
mon sense.  He  revealed  the  weakness 
of  the  abolition  movement  as  did  no  one 
else  who  was  in  such  hearty  sympathy 
with  its  fundamental  purpose  and  who 
rendered  such  conspicuous  support  to  its 
success.  He  said  to  his  Nordiem  aboli- 
tionist friends:  "The  planter  of  the 
South  does  not  want  slaves;  no,  he  wants 
luxury,  and  he  will  pay  even  this  price 
for  it.  It  is  not  possible,  then,  that  the 
abolitionist  will  begin  the  assault  on  his 
luxury  by  any  other  means  than  by  abat- 
ing his  own."  He  pointed  out  to  his 
brethren  how  they  were  inclined  to  dodge 
the  real  problem  and  to  march  away  to  a 
"pretended  siege  of  Babylon." 

But  the  greatest  charm  and  finest  utility 
of  Emerson's  humor  is  that  it  made  him  so 
genial  and  delightful  as  a  friend,  so  wise 
and  kind  in  dealing  with  those  whose 
views  he  could  not  share,  and  so  patient 
and  so  saintly  in  dealing  with  his  critics. 
The  children  and  the  conmion  people  not 
only  loved  him,  but  were  so  much  at  ease 
in  his  presence  that  they  genuinely  en- 
joyed him.  Dr.  Holmes  says:  "His 
friends  were  all  who  knew  him."  When 
one  of  his  friends  pointed  out  a  defect  in 
another,  he  pointed  out  a  virtue.  For 
example:  when  Trowbridge  criticized  Al- 
cott's  style  as  a  speaker,  Emerson  said: 
"  Alcott  has  splendid  goods,  but  no  show- 
windows."  When  others  talked,  he 
gave  the  most  respectful  attention  and 
wondered  how  people  could  be  so  wise. 
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When  he  lectured,  his  manner  as  well  as 
his  subject-matter  drew  most  people  to 
him,  and  his  audiences  followed  him  with 
laughter  and  smiles.  He  was  as  bright 
as  he  was  considerate  in  dealing  with 
everybody  and  eveiy  thing.  When  the 
Adventists  created  a  sensation  in  and 
about  Boston  by  prophecying  the  inmoie- 
diate  destruction  of  the  world,  he  said: 
**We  can  do  without  it."  He  was  once 
asked  if  he  approved  Platonic  friendship 
between  a  man  and  a  woman:  "Yes," 
he  repUed,  **  but  hands  oflF." 

But  we  see  Emerson  at  his  best  when  he 
is  criticized,  when  he  is  thrown  into  what 
would  be  to  other  men  a  tiying  situation. 
When  he  addressed  the  students  at  Har- 
vard, just  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  war,  he  found  it  difficult  to  pro- 
ceed on  account  of  the  demonstrations 
of  the  pro-slavery  party  among  the  stu- 
dents. He  smiled  and  said :  "  Southerners 
are  eloquent."  After  the  applause  this 
caUed  forth  subsided,  he  said:  '^All  Afri- 
cans are  eloquent."  Addressing  the  Ut- 
ertoy  societies  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1876,  he  found  an  audience  made 
up  almost  entirely  of  young  people;  the 
day  was  hot,  and  the  acoustics  of  the 
hall  poor,  and  he  failed  to  make  himself 
heard  except  by  a  few  attentive  Usteners 
who  occupied  the  front  seats.  Noticing 
that  the  young  people  were  whispering 
and  making  no  effort  to  follow  him,  he 
cut  his  lecture  short,  but  he  did  not  show 
the  least  impatience  with  his  audience; 
and  all  he  was  ever  known  to  say  about 
his  reception  was:  "They  are  very  brave 
people  down  there,  and  say  just  what 
they  think."  When  he  first  gave  his 
lecture  on  the  Methods  of  Nature^  an 
orthodox  minister  presided,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  lecture  this  minister 
prayed  that  the  audience  might  forever 
thereafter  be  delivered  from  hearing 
such  transcendental  nonsense.  Emerson 
whispered  to  the  man  next  to  him:  "Will 
you  kindly  tell  me  the  minister's  name? 
He  seems  to  be  a  conscientious,  plain- 
spoken  man." 

5.  Emerson  is   always  the   seer;    he 


never  argues,  never  tries  to  prove  any- 
thing, never  tries  to  disciple  us.  This  is 
the  key  to  Emerson's  greatness: 


•< 


The  passive  master  lent  bis  hand* 

To  tne  vast  soul  that  oyer  him  plannrd.** 


He  was  content  to  be  a  witness*  a  seer, 
a  beholder,  a  reporter.  Even  prayer  to 
Emerson  is  divine  contemplation,  the 
beholding  as  in  a  mirror  the  glory  of  the 
Lord  and  being  transformed  into  the 
image  of  this  gloiy.  "  It  is  the  soliloquy 
of  a  jubilant  and  beholding  soul.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  Grod  pronouncing  his  works 
good."  Emerson  saw  that  all  right  desire 
and  right  action  is  true  prayer,  and  that 
all  wrong  desire  and  wrong  action  is  false 
prayer.  His  first  sermon  was  on  prayer, 
and  it  was  divided  into  three  heads: 


(( 


(1)  We  are  all  the  time  praying. 

(2)  Our  prayers  are  all  the  time  being 
answered. 

"(S)  We  should  then  be  very  careful 
what  we  pray  for." 

Emerson's  fine  attitude  towards  his 
his  critics  is  also  largely  determined  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  always  the  genial  and 
saintly  seer,  and  never  the  champion  of 
any  human  system  of  thought,  creed  or 
dogma.  When  the  saintly  Dr.  Ware 
protested  against  some  of  the  liberal  ten- 
dencies of  the  famous  Divinity  School 
address,  which  was  as  truly  a  declaration 
of  intellectual  independence  as  the  ad- 
dress on  the  American  Scholar  was  a 
declaration  of  intellectual  independence, 
Emerson  characteristically  replied:  "I 
could  not  give  an  account  of  myself  if 
challenged.  I  could  not  possibly  give 
you  one  of  the  arguments  you  covertly 
hint  at,  on  which  any  doctrine  of  mine 
stands;  for  I  do  not  know  what  arguments 
are  in  reference  to  any  expression  of 
thought.  I  delight  in  telling  what  I 
think,  but  if  you  ask  me  how  I  dare  say 
so,  or  why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless 
of  mortal  men.  .  .  •  I  shall  read  what  you 
and  other  good  men  write,  as  I  have 
always  done,  glad  when  you  speak  my 
thoughts,  and  skipping  the  page  that  has 
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nothing  for  me."  Writing  to  Carlyle  of 
ttie  storm  of  criticism  following  the  Di- 
vinity School  address,  he  genially  refers 
to  it  as  this  ''storm  in  our  wash-bowl." 
Beverend  G>nverse  Frands,  who  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Ware  in  the  professorship  in 
the  Divinity  School,  and  who  spent  a 
night  at  Emerson's  house  when  this 
^storm  in  the  wash-bowl"  was  at  its 
mmt,  says:  ''When  we  were  alone,  he 
talked  of  his  discourse  at  the  Divinity 
Sdiool,  and  of  the  obloquy  it  had  brought 
upon  him.  He  is  perfectly  quiet  amidst 
tike  storm.  To  my  objections  he  gave  the 
most  candid  replies.  Such  a  calm,  steady, 
simple  soul,  always  looking  for  truth  and 
living  in  wisdom,  in  love  for  man  and 
goodness,  I  have  never  met  He  is  not  a 
phDosopher,  he  is  a  seer.  If  you  see  the 
truth  as  he  does,  you  will  recognize  him 
as  a  gifted  teacher;  if  not,  there  b  little 
or  nothing  to  be  said.**  This  is  a  true 
pictuie  of  Emerson  the  seer.  It  b  also  a 
glimpse  of  the  ever  kind,  genial  and  tol- 
erant Emerson;  the  Emerson  who  never 
comfdained  at  anything  except  the  un- 
timdy  death  of  loved  ones. 

6.  Emerson,  to  use  hb  own  happy 
phrase  b  a  "bom  poet**;  a  poet  not 
always  great  in  actual  achievement,  yet 
always  a  poet.  With  hb  characteristic 
modesty,  he  says:  "My  singing  for  the 
most  part  b  veiy  huslqr,  and  is  for  the 
most  part  in  prose.  StQl  I  am  a  poet  in 
the  sense  of  a  perceiver  and  dear  lover  of 
the  harmonies  that  are  in  the  soul  and  in 
matter  (nature),  and  especially  the  cor- 
respondencies between  these  and  those. 
A  sunset,  a  forest,  a  snow-storm,  a  certain 
river  view,  are  more  to  me  than  many 
friends,  and  do  often  divide  my  day  with 
my  books." 

Gamett  writes :  "  He  bought  a  piece  of 
land  to  keep  hb  view  from  being  obstruct- 
ed, and  a  field  in  which  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  walk  lest  a  new  proprietor 
should  turn  him  out,  and  a  pine  grove  lest 
the  proprietor  should  cut  it  down."  The 
poet  b  all  the  more  seen  in  these  truly 
poetic  transactions,  when  we  remembc^ 
the  way  Emerson  made  hb  money.    The 


public  bet  him  from  ten  to  fifty  dollars  a 
day  that  he  would  not,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "go  through  all  manner  of  indignities 
eveiy  day,  and  stand  up  reading  in  a  hall 
every  night,"  and  he  answered,  "I  bet  I 
wiU." 

Hb  conception  of  poetiy  and  of  the  mis- 
sion and  inheritance  of  the  poet  b  the 
veiy  highest.  In  his  Essay  on  the  Poet  he 
says :  "  Poetiy  was  all  written  before  time 
was,  and  whenever  we  are  so  finely  or- 
ganized that  we  can  penetrate  into  that 
region  where  the  air  b  music,  we  hear 
those  primal  warblings,  and  attempt  to 
write  tiiem  down;  but  we  lose  ever  and 
anon  a  word,  or  a  verse,  and  substitute 
something  of  our  own,  and  thus  we  mb- 
write  the  poem.  The  men  of  more  deli- 
cate ear  write  down  these  cadences  more 
faithfully,  and  these  transcripts,  though 
imperfect,  become  the  songs  of  nations." 

The  poet  according  to  Emerson  is 
"the  sayer,"  "the  namer,"  "the  emperor 
in  hb  own  right."  "  He  b  the  true  and 
only  doctor.  He  knows  and  teUs;  he  b 
the  only  teller  of  news,  for  he  was  present 
privy  to  the  appearance  which  he  de- 
scribes." Addressing  himself  to  the 
poet  he  says:  "This  is  thy  reward;  that 
the  ideal  shall  be  real,  and  the  impressions 
of  the  actual  world  shall  fall  like  summer 
rain.  .  .  .  Thou  shalt  have  the  whole 
land  for  thy  park  and  manor,  the  sea  for 
thy  bath  and  navigation,  without  tax  and 
without  envy;  the  woods  and  the  rivers 
thou  shalt  own;  and  thou  shalt  possess 
that  wherein  others  are  only  tenants  and 
boarders.  Thou  true  land-lord,  sea- 
lord,  air-lord!" 

Emerson  b  thb  true  poet,  this  "true 
land-lord,  sea-lord,  air-lord."  Hb  poetic 
nature  and  insight  would  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  poets,  if  he  had  never 
burst  forth  in  meters  and  rhymes;  and 
there  is  so  much  poetiy  in  all  his  best  prose 
that  Professor  Sanborn  says:  "Instead 
of  its  being  settled  that  Emerson  could 
not  write  poetiy,  it  is  a  serious  question  if 
he  could  write  anything  else." 

Some  few  of  Emerson's  poems  are 
modeb  of  perfection;  and  "  could  he  have 
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always  written,"  says  Gramett,  "with  the 
mastery  he  shows  in  many  of  his  detach- 
ed passages,  he  would  have  stood  in  a  class 
by  himself."  He  comes  nearer  celebrat- 
ing the  insight  of  philosophical  transcen- 
dentalism in  creditable  verse  than  any 
other  poet,  and  scattered  through  all  of 
his  poems  are  diamonds  of  purest  water. 

"  €rod  hid  the  whole  world  in  thy  heart 
Love  shuns  the  siupe,  the  child  it  crowns. 
And  gives  them  afl  who  all  renounce. 

O.  when  1  am  sale  in  nay  sylvan  home, 
I  tread  on  the  pride  of  Greece  and  Rome; 
And  when  I  am  stretched  beneath  the  pines. 
Where  the  evening  star  so  holy  shines, 
I  laugh  at  the  lore  and  the  pride  of  man. 
At  the  sophist  schools  and  the  learned  dan; 
For  what  are  they  all,  in  their  high  conceit. 
When  man  in  the  hush  with  Godmay  meet? 

There  need  no  vows  to  bind. 
Whom  not  each  other  sedc  but  find. 
They  give  and  take  no  pledge  or  oath. 
Nature  is  the  common  bona  of  both. 

Their  cords  of  love  so  public  are 
They  intertwine  the  fartherest  star.'* 

We  do  not  find  a  finer  poetic  sense  of 
cosmic  innocence  and  spiritual  love  than 
in  Forbearance: 


"Hast  thou  named  aD  the  birds  without  a  sun  ? 
Loved  the  wood-rose,  and  left  it  on  its  stuk  ? 
At  rich  men*s  tables  eaten  bread  and  pulse  ? 
Unarmed,  faced  dang^  with  a  heart  of  trust  ? 
And  loved  so  well  a  high  behavior. 
In  man  or  maid,  that  you  from  speedi  refrained. 
Nobility  more  nobly  to  roMiy  ? — 
O,  be  my  friend,  and  teacn  me  to  be  thine." 

Tivo  Rivers  is  the  flowering  of  Emerson- 
ian idealism  with  perfect  poetry: 

"Thy  summer  voice,  Musketaquit, 
Repeats  the  music  of  the  rain; 
But  sweeter  rivers  puking  flit 
Through  thee,  as  tnou  through  Concord  Plain. 

Thou  in  thy  narrow  banks  art  pent; 
The  stream  I  love  unbounded  goes : 


Through  flood  and  sea  and  finnameat. 
Through  light,  through  life,  it  forward  floici. 

I  see  the  inundation  sweet, 

I  hear  the  spending  of  the  stream 

Through  years,  throng^  men,  throu^  nature  fleet, 

Through  passingthougnt,  through  power  anddream. 

Musk^aquit,  a  goblin  strong. 

Of  shard  and  flint  makes  iewels  gay ; 

They  lose  their  ^ef  who  near  his  song. 

And  where  he  wmds  is  the  day  of  day. 

So  fwth  and  bri^ter  fares  my  stream* — 

Who  drinks  it  slmll  not  thirst  again; 

No  darkness  stains  its  equal  f^^unt 

And  ages  drop  in  it  like  rain. 

Rhodora  is  a  piece  of  such  faultless  per- 
fection that  it  is  worthy  of  the  worid's 
anthology: 

"In  May,  when  seawinds  pierced  our  solitudes, 
I  found  the  fresh  Rhodora  in  the  woods. 
Spreading  its  leafless  blooms  in  a  damp  nook. 
To  please  the  desert  and  the  sluggish  Inook. 
The  purple  petals,  fallen  in  the  pool. 
Made  the  buck  water  with  their  beauty  gay; 
Here  might  the  red-lnrd  come  his  plumes  to  ooolt 
And  C01&  the  flower  that  cheapens  his  amy. 
Rhodora!  if  the  sages  ask  thee  why 
This  charm  is  wasted  on  the  earth  and  sky, 
Tdl  them,  dear,  that  if  eyes  were  made  for  aeeh^ 
Then  beauty  is  its  own  eicuse  for  being : 
Why  thou  wert  there,  O  rival  of  the  rose! 
I  never  thou^t  to  ask,  I  never  knew. 
But  in  my  smi^e  ignorance,  suraoae 
The  self-same  rower,  that  brouj^t  me  tibere 
brought  you." 

Emerson  the  seer,  lover,  and  sayer  ct 
the  true  and  the  beautiful  in  the  Gredc 
sense,  is  also  the  seer,  sayer  and  insfnier 
of  the  true  and  the  good  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  sense. 


« 


*T  is  man's  perdition  to  be  safe. 
When  for  the  truth  he  oug^t  to  die. 
So  ni^  is  mndeur  to  our  dost. 
So  near  is  God  to  man. 
When  duty  whin>er8  low,  'thou  must* 
The  Youth  repliea,  'I  can.'** 


J.   R.  MOBLET. 
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THE  IDENTITY  OF  SOCIALISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY. 

Bt  James  T.  Van  Rensselaeb.* 


IF  WIfi  put  aside  those  passages  which 
as  yet  have  no  paralld  in  £e  discov- 
eries of  science;  if  we  banish  from  the 
mind  the  dogmatic  interpretations  of  the 
many  and  varied  schools  of  so-called 
Christian  theology,  the  fact  still  remains 
that  in  the  four  gospels  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament we  have,  set  forth  in  precept  and 
in  prmctiee,  in  the  reputed  life  and  sayings 
of  Jesus  of  Naxareth,  the  most  perfect 
pfailo8<^hy  of  life  yet  presented  to  the 
mind  of  man.  It  may  be  r^retted  that 
in  the  course  of  its  evolutionary  develop- 
ment from  a  centralization  in  one  mind, 
human  or  divine,  to  its  realization  as  a 
social  ocmsdousness,  the  teaching  of 
Christ  has  been  degraded  by  every  form 
of  human  c^r.  Yet,  we  must  remember 
that,  following  the  doctrine  now  set  forth 
by  philosophy  and  science,  everythmg, 
from  ]id>ular  condensation  to  social 
chaises,  from  the  evolutionary  develop- 
ment of  a  planet  to  the  growth  of  an  idea, 
has  to  be  interpreted  in  the  terms  of  the 
redistribution  of  matter  and  of  motion. 
Hence  everything  has  to  pass  through  so 
numoous  and  such  a  variety  of  seemingly 
endless  changes  that  the  very  falsity  which 
has  attached  itself  to  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
has  been  necessary  to  it  in  order  that  it 
mi^t  fiiudly  be  revealed  to  us  in  its  full 
and  ^orious  significance. 
But  it  may  be  asked:   If  Christianity 

^  [Biographieal  Note:  James  Taylor  Van  Rens- 
aebcr  is  tlie  sod  of  the  Rev.  Bfannsdl  Van  Rensse- 
ker,  DJOs,  fonDcrir  president  of  De  Veauz  and 
Hobart  Colle^  He  was  bom  at  De  Veaux  Col- 
We,  Soapcnsioo  Bridge,  New  York,  on  A^  12, 
iftl.  He  was  educated  at  De  Veauz  and  Hobart 
Colleges,  in  Geneva  and  Tjausanne,  Switzerland,  and 
afterwards  at  New  Collei^  Ozfcntl.  After  coming 
of  age,  and  for  nearly  ta^ijem,  he  traveled  exten- 
flfelj  tfafoagfaoot  Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  Austra- 
hwa,  twice  making  the  tour  of  the  world.  In  for- 
mer years  he  was  wril-known  as  a  mountain-dimber, 
hcmg  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club,  Club  Alpin- 
Firan^ais,and  the  Sdiweitzer  Alpine  Club.  A  jour- 
naliRt  by  pfofesnon,  be  has  been  connected  witn  the 
New  Yorx  Sun  mod  other  pubUcatbos  in  the  United 
States  and  Rkigt^"^     In  1888  he  was  associated 


is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all  the  inter- 
ests of  human  Ufe,  summing  up  in  itself, 
as  it  were,  all  other  interests,  can  anything 
so  universal,  so  changeful,  so  pulsating 
with  vitality,  be  readily  defined?  I  an- 
swer that  it  can,  and  moreover  that  it  can 
be  defined  in  exactly  two  words.  For 
Christianity  is  absolute  truth.  I  do  not 
say  that  Christianity,  so-called,  is  abso- 
lutely true,  but  I  do  say  that  genuine 
Christianity  is  absolute  truth.  It  is  this 
or  it  is  nothing.  Whatever  is  true  belongs 
to  Christian  teaching.  Whatever  is  not 
true  has  no  place  there.  By  this  defini- 
tion Christianity  must  stand  or  fall. 
Whatever  is  true  in  anything  or  anywhere, 
from  all  included  in  the  utmost  bounds 
of  space  to  the  minutest  speck  of  dust 
sparkling  in  the  sunshine;  in  any  other 
religion  so-called,  to  the  most  trifiing 
courtesy  in  social  relationship,  belongs  to 
it.  Whatever  may  be  set  forth  and  is  true 
in  Buddhism,  in  Mohammedanism,  in 
the  New  Thought,  in  Trades-Unionism, 
or  even  in  Capitalism,  just  in  so  far  as  it 
is  true,  is  Christian  teaching. 

It  might  be  well  to  further  consider  how 
comprehensive  this  definition  is.  If 
Christianity  is  absolute  truth,  it  must  be 
the  full  and  absolute  recognition  of  the 
Supreme  Logos.  It  is  the  science  of  the 
Absolute.  It  is  universal  obedience  to 
natural  and  spiritual  law.     If  Christianity 

with  T.  P.  O'Connor,  H.  A.  Masfringham,  Sir  Isaac 
Holden  and  others  in  starting  the  London  Star,  a 
pronounced  radical  and  home-rule  paper.  In  the 
same  year  he  married  the  daughter  oi  a  retired  Eng- 
lish officer  and  settled  in  the  north  of  England. 
There  he  remained  until  1890  when,  his  health  fafl- 
ing,  he  mo^ed  to  Southern  California,  where  he  has 
since  resided,  being  the  father  of  nine  chfldren,  all 
of  whom  are  living.  His  principal  writings  have 
been  on  theology,  philosophy  and  sociology.  In 
philosophy  he  is  an  avowed  Hegc^an,  which 
trend  of  thought  marks  all  his  writings.  For 
the  past  eight  years  he  has  been  active  in  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  socialism,  and  is  at  present 
the  emtor  of  Common  Sense,  a  weddy  Socialist 
paper  published  in  Los  Angeles,  Cfuifomia. — 
Thx  Editor.] 
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is  absolute  truth,  then  theology  becomes 
the  sdence  of  absolute  truth;  philosc^hy 
the  search  for  absolute  truth;  religion  the 
practice  of  absolute  truth;  and  etihics  the 
rule  of  practice  of  absolute  truth.  If  we 
bring  the  same  idea  into  the  more  prac- 
tical relationships  of  life,  we  shall  find 
that  whatever  is  true  in  Scientific  Social- 
ism is  absolute  truth  in  its  relation  to  eco- 
nomics, while  whatever  is  true  in  democ- 
racy is  absolute  truth  in  its  relation  to 
politics.  Thus  we  find  that  the  teachings 
of  Jesus  have  a  positive  and  absolute  re- 
lationship everywhere  and  to  everything, 
and  that  they  form  the  highest  known 
expression  of  our  true  relationship  to  that 
which  we  term  Grod,  to  Nature,  and  to  each 
other,  or  in  other  words,  to  **  that  in  which 
we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being." 

It  was  a  saying  of  Jesus  that  ^  the  truth 
will  make  you  free,"  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  during  so  many  hundreds  of  years 
priestly  energy  has  be^  given  up  entirely 
to  preaching  an  individualistic  and  nega- 
tive Christianity  rather  than  to  a  strict 
obedience  to  Christ's  command  to  make 
a  positive  search  for  absolute  truth.  But 
within  the  past  Gtty  years  a  great  and  mo- 
mentous change  has  taken  place  through- 
out Western  civilization, — ^that  is,  among 
those  professing  Christianity,  in  the 
spread  of  general  or  common4chool  edu- 
cation, ^d  while  it  might  seem,  judg- 
ing from  the  intense  conservatism  of  the 
lower  orders,  that  education  has  done  little 
to  rouse  them  to  demand:  What  is  abso- 
lute truth?  What  is  natural  wages? 
What  is  my  industrial  duty  to  my  chil- 
dren and  to  my  neighbor  ?  still  the  growth 
of  trades-unionism  during  the  past  five 
and  twenty  years  in  America,  in  England 
and  her  colonies,  in  Northern,  Central 
and  Southern  Europe,  and  the  rapid 
spread  of  Socialist  sentiment  in  Germany, 
France  and  in  other  countries,  proves  the 
leaven  to  be  at  work,  and  that,  even 
among  the  masses,  a  great  number  are  at 
least  attempting  to  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  This  of  itself  can  only  be  pos- 
sible by  a  search  for  absolute  truth  in  all 
social  and  industrial  relationships. 

I  wish  particularly  to  emphasize  the 


bearing  that  the  spread  of  education  has 
upon  my  subject    We  find  that  while 
history  is  a  written  story  of  the  sdf-asser- 
tion  of  the  individual,  or  of  groups  of  in- 
dividuals, and  is  almost  entirely  given  up 
to  the  description  of  the  ways  and  means 
by  which  theocracy,  military  power,  au- 
tocracy and,  later  on,  the  ridier  classes 
have  promoted  their  rule,  religions  have 
always  found  their  first  supporters  among 
the  humble,  in  the  lowest,  down-trodden 
layers  of  society.    Thus  the  new  forms 
of  union  which  were  introduced  in  the 
eariiest  Buddhist  and  Christian  commu- 
nities, in  the  Moravian  brotherhoods,  and 
finally  in  the  trades-unions,  have  always 
taken  the  character  of  cooperative  activity 
for  mutual  advancement.    It  matters  n(^ 
the   least  whether   the   individual    was 
prompted  by  selfish  or  unselfish  motives 
in  joining  such  a  union,  for  all  that  is 
known  biologically  of  that  which  we  term 
religion  shows  it  to  refer  fundamentally 
to  a  conscious  recognition  of  the  life- 
giving  or  hfe-preserving  principle  of  social 
solidarity.    And  while  the  great  univer- 
sities and  the  orthodox  theologians  are 
attempting  to  understand,  or  rather  to 
misunderstand,  the  great  Christian  aphor- 
ism, that  **  he  that  saveth  his  life  shall  lose 
it,  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  shall  save  it," 
an  aphorism  in  which  all  ethics  and  the- 
ology may  be  said  to  be  summed  up,  edu- 
cation and  necessity  are  forcing  the  indi- 
vidual worker  to  realize  its  meaning  by 
helping  him  to  appreciate  the  value  <^ 
organized  efiFort  for  social  advancement. 
In  fact,  in  too  many  cases  it  is  teaching 
him  that  his  own  and  the  immediate  wel- 
fare of  his  wife  and  children,  not  to  speak 
of  their  ultimate  welfare,  depends  upon 
his   merging  his  individual!^  with  the 
union  of  his  craft.    This  of  itself  is  in 
simple  obedience  to  the  evolutionary  law 
by  which  the  individual,  an  original  uni- 
fication, merges  himself  in  the  universal 
life  by  a  process  of  disintegration  which 
must  precede  a  reunification  or  realization 
of  the  cooperative  idea,  which  is  all  that 
science  or  philosophy  can  tell  us  of  God. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  question: 
What  have  science  and  philosophy  to 
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leal  to  us  of  God?  Philosophy  tells  us 
that  OUT  conscious  life  is  dicumscribed 
by  three  ideas.  These  are  the  idea  of  the 
subject  or  self,  the  idea  ^  the  object  or 
not-sdf  ,  and  the  idea  of  the  unity  which 
is  presupposed  in  the  difference  of  the  self 
aiul  the  not-self,  and  within  which  they 
act  and  react  on  each  other;  in  other 
words,  the  idea  of  Grod.  As  Edward 
Caird  tdls  us  in  the  Evolvtion  of  Religum: 

*Tlie  genu  ci  the  idea  of  God  as  the 
ultimate  unity  of  being  and  knowing,  sub- 
ject and  object,  must  in  some  way  be  pre- 
sent in  eveiy  rational  consciousness.  For 
such  a  consciousness  necessarily  involves 
ttie  idea  of  the  sdf  and  the  not-self,  the 
ego  and  the  woild,  as  distinct  yet  in  rela- 
tion, t.  e.,  as  opposed  within  a  unity." 

Tims  eveiy  creature  who  is  capable  of 
the  consciousness  of  an  objective  world 
and  of  the  consciousness  of  a  self,  is  cap- 
able also  of  the  consciousness  of  Grod. 
Or,  to  sum  up  the  whole  matter  in  one 
word  eveiy  rational  being  as  such  is  a 
religious  being. 

Hiere  is  nothing  mystical  about  this 
idea  of  God.  It  is  a  conception  of  religion 
far  removed  from  the  school  which  accepts 
the  definition  of  Max  Mliller,  that  ''le- 
ligion  is  the  mental  faculty  which  inde- 
pendently, nay,  in  spite  of  sense  and  rea- 
son, enables  men  to  apprehend  the  Infi- 
nite." The  idea  of  God  is  here  repre- 
sented as  the  life-givipgNiunhcij^e  of  or- 
ganic unity.  To  be  Widi  U£wl  is  to  obey 
that  principle  and.  uye.^  No^  to  be  with 
God, — to  be  in  sin,  if  Void  prefer,  for  the 
Bible  says  the  wages  ot  sin  is  death, — ^is 
to  disobey  it.  '^V'^XVV^ 

A  Russian  writer,  referring  to  the  ortho- 
dox idea  of  God,  that  is,  to  a  supernatural 
being,  to  a  someone  who  resides  some- 
where beyond  the  bounds  ^of  space  and 
whose  reputed  relationship  to  his  world 
is  to  say  the  least  irrational  and  illogical, 
says  that:  ^The  idea  of  Grod  implies  the 
abdication  of  human  reason  and  justice; 
it  is  the  most  decisive  denial  of  human 
freedom,  and>|^i4^  necessarily  to  the  en- 
slaving of  huniluuty,  both  in  theoiy  and 
practice." 


In  individualizing  the  idea  of  (rod,  the 
church  has  logicaUy  been  led  into  the  nat- 
ural error  of  placing  undue  emphasis  on 
all  forms  of  individualism,  until  now  its 
highest  human  ideal  consists  in  a  conse- 
crated life  or  state  of  n^ative  perfection, 
in  too  many  cases,  if  not  in  all,  purchased 
by  the  enslavement  and  d^radation  of 
the  toilers;  while  its  greatest  promise  of 
reward  is  a  perpetual  condition  of  indi- 
vidual self-satisfaction.  Hence  it  may 
be  demonstrated  that  the  modem  idea  of 
Grod,  as  also  the  idea  of  individual  per- 
fection, are  the  two  most  serious  stum- 
bling-blocks in  the  path  of  social  progress. 
For  as  one  writer  well  puts  it,  **  the  *  good 
citizens'  are  the  chief  enemies  of  good- 
ness: the  men  of  'blameless  lives*  are 
the  high-priests  of  wrongs  that  affront  the 
skies,  that  blaspheme  the  universe,  and 
that  make  the  very  stones  cry  out  against 
the  sufferings  of  men."  s. 

But  while  there  is  nothing  more  dead  A 
ening  to  social  or  individual  progress  than 
the  self-satisfaction  of  a  n^atively  good 
man,  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  to 
equal  the  moral  force  of  Jesus,  fearlessly 
demanding  a  conscious  recognition  of 
social  solidarity,  by  preaching,  in  precept 
and  in  practice, — a  new  conception  of 
morality,  based  upon  the  idea  of  tiie  unity 
of  the  race. 

But  again  it  may  be  asked :  What  have 
modem  science,  philosophy  and  theology 
to  tell  us  of  this  new  conception  of  moral- 
ity ?  Before  I  answer  this  question,  how- 
ever, I  want  to  impress  upon  you  the  ab- 
solute necessity  in  all  human  relationships 
of  being  a  doer,  and  not  a  mere  hearer  of 
the  word.  Nothing  in  individual,  indus- 
trial or  social  relationship  has  anything 
to  do  with  absolute  truth  which  is  not 
worth  the  greatest  effort  and  the  fullest 
sacrifice  to  bring  into  existence  as  a  posi- 
tive and  living  fact.  To  stand  in  the 
pulpit  Sunday  after  Sunday  and  to  set 
fortii  the  precepts  of  the  Nazarene,  and 
not  be  struggling  at  any  cost  to  have  the 
word  become  fiesh,  is  the  most  monstrous 
misconception  of  the  life  and  teaching  of 
Jesus  of  which  the  human  mind  can  be 
capable. 
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In  explaining  his  famous  saying,  that 
''all  that  is  real  is  reasonable;  all  that  is 
reasonable  is  real/'  the  philosopher  Hegel 
tells  us  that  only  that  is  real  which  in  the 
course  of  development  shows  itself  to  be 
necessary,  and  that  when  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  it  loses  its  reahty.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  the  Jews,  in  order  to  behave 
themselves,  to  misrepresent  the  Most 
High  and  to  picture  Jehovah  as  a  ''de- 
vouring fire  **  and  "  a  jealous  God,"  such 
a  conception  of  Deity  to  the  IsraeUtes 
was  real  and  rational.  But  it  was  this 
veiy  conception  of  his  Jewish  brethren 
that  Jesus  labored  to  correct.  In  place 
of  a  Grod  of  hate,  he  spoke  of  the  principle 
of  Love.  Thus  following  in  his  footsteps, 
modem  science,  philosophy  and  even  the- 
ology, all  prove  the  monotheism  of  the 
Jews  to  be  unnecessaiy,  and  so  it  becomes 
to  us  unreal  and  irrational. 

But  in  its  place  a  new  conception  of 
thought  as  a  totality  or  system  must  arise; 
a  new  conception  of  the  Logos  of  all  log- 
ics; of  the  idea  of  all  ideas;  of  the  ulti- 
mate comprehension  of  all  unities.  This 
is  what  we  commonly  term  a  new  con- 
ception of  Deity,  that  is,  of  God  as  abso- 
lute, self-conscious,  voluntary  thought, 
vitalizing  and  comprehending  all  ideas. 
This  conception  must  follow  the  Fichtean 
formula  and  Spencerian  law.  It  must 
obey  a  perpetual  law  of  thought  mani- 
fested in  «J1  nature  and  history;  that 
changing,  unchangeable  law  governing 
all  things  ''in  the  heavens  above,  in  the 
earth  beneath  and  in  the  waters  under  the 
earth."  Hence  for  any  man  to  be  a  hear- 
er of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  not  to  realize 
its  necessary  relationship  to  his  own  per- 
sonal comfort,  not  to  speak  of  its  vital  con- 
nection with  the  existence  of  his  family, 
of  his  neighbors,  and  of  all  his  fellows, — 
that  is,  of  its  universal  significance  and 
its  relationship  to  a  conception  of  the 
Deity,  makes  him  "like  unto  a  man  be- 
holding his  natural  face  in  the  glass:  for 
he  beholdeth  himself  and  goeth  his  way, 
and  straightway  forgetteth  what  manner 
of  man  he  was."  Thus  any  modem  con- 
ception of  morality  must  not  be  a  mere 
statement  of  a  moral  law;   it  must  not 


only  tell  you  how  that  law  may  be  obeyed, 
but  the  very  idea  of  it  must  so  overwhelm 
you  with  its  importance  as  a  necessary 
condition  for  you  and  your  fellows  as  to 
make  you  willing  to  do  anything,  to  give 
up  anything,  in  order  to  secure  its  fulfill- 
ment. And  if  you  know  of  any  written 
statement  of  Christian  teaching  which, 
after  careful  investigation  is  not  sufficient 
to  rouse  you  to  any  effort  and  to  any  sac- 
rifice to  obey  its  behests,  be  assured  then 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on^ 

Au,  seems  almost  needless  to  say  that  all 
modem  science,  philosophy  and  theology 
have  to  tell  us  of  the  new  conception  <^ 
morality  based  on  the  idea  of  the  unity  of 
the  race  is  summed  up  in  that  general 
scheme  of  universal  cooperation  of  which 
we  speak  as  Industrial  Socialism.  This 
was  the  great  discovery  of  Christ,  for  he 
it  was  who  first  stated  in  the  form  of  an 
ethical  system,  the  essential  unity  and 
soUdarity  of  human  society.  Before 
time  whatever  idea  of  brotherhood 
isted  was  confined  within  national  limits. 
Even  among  the  Jews  foreigners  were  not 
brothers  but  enemies.  The  book  of  ^ri 
says :  "  A  single  IsraeUte  is  of  more  worth 
in  the  sight  of  God  than  all  the  nations 
of  the  world."  It  was  claimed  that  God 
himself  only  loved  the  Jews.  Max  Miil- 
ler  tells  us  that  the  word  mankind  never 
passed  the  lips  of  Socrates,  nor  of  Flato, 
nor  of  Aristotle.  The  greatest  tead^ers 
of  the  most  learned  nations  had  not  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  human  brotherhood. 

But  previous  to  the  birth  of  Christ  a 
great  change  had  taken  place  throughout 
Europe  and  along  the  borders  of  the  Med- 
iterranean. The  Roman  Empire  had 
extended  its  sway  over  an  immense  area, 
bringing  under  one  central  government 
many  nations  widely  differing  in  language 
and  in  customs.  New  conditions  had 
thus  arisen  making  necessary  a  statement 
of  the  principle  of  social  solidarity.  Said 
Jesus:  "  God  is  not  the  Grod  of  die  dead, 
but  of  the  living."  And  in  response  to 
that  immutable  and  universal  law,  that 
only  that  which  is  necessary  is  real  and 
rational, — a  law  supported  by  scieiitiflt 
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and  theologian* — ^for  both  tell  us  that  the 
contmuatioii  of  life  to-morrow  is  depend- 
ent on  life  to-day, — Jesus  propounded  the 
most  perfect  biological  system  yet  re- 
corded in  all  the  literature  of  the  world. 
And,  whether  he  weie  human  or  divine, 
or  whatever  were  his  relations  to  the 
realms  of  spirit,  here  or  hereafter,  the  fact 
remains  that,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
all  the  histoiy  of  the  past,  a  man  Uved  in- 
telligent enough  to  preach  a  perfect  phil- 
oso^y  and  at  the  same  time  courageous 
enough  to  put  it  into  prachce  in  his  own 
Hfe.  And  so,  during  the  past  two  thou- 
sand years,  whenever  *'in  the  fullness  of 
time'*  progress  has  become  necessary, 
civilisation  has  advanced  along  the  line 
of  social  sdidarity,  as  along  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  in  accordance  with 
Christ's  new  conception  of  morality  based 
upon  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  the  race. 
And  just  as  we  may  note  growth  and  de- 
vek^ment  in  a  plant,  or  in  a  planet,  so 
this  idea  grows  and  develops  in  ihe  spread 
of  civilization  throughout  Europe,  until, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  in  that  singular 
phenomenon  known  as  die  French  Bev- 
ohition,  we  see  the  first  serious  attempt 
to  cany  Christ's  new  conception  out  from 
a  nebulous  hypothesis  into  a  workable 
scheme  of  social  organization. 

Thns  the  philosopher  Hegel,  seated  in 
his  Gennan  study,  with  his  mind  stirred 
by  events  equal  only  in  their  importance 
to  the  life  and  teaclungs  of  Jesus  himself, 
and  with  his  eyes  fix^  on  the  four  Gos- 
pels, interpreted  the  latter  by  the  former, 
and  reduced  Christianity  to  terms  of  phil- 
osophy. This  interpretation  set  Europe 
into  an  intellectual  ferment,  giving  rise 
to  that  immense  literature  of  Socialism, 
which  is  yet  only  in  its  infancy.  For  ICarl 
Ifarx,  with  a  mind  of  Titanic  mould  and 
carried  away  by  the  Hegelian  dialectic, 
at  <»ice  reduced  the  philosophy  of  Hegel 
to  terms  of  economics,  giving  to  the  world 
his  great  woric  on  Capital^  an  industrial 
piopiiec^  now  being  fuIBlled  eveiy  hour 
and  minute  of  the  day. 

While  Herbert  Spencer  insisted  that 
in  her  evoIuti<»iary  processes  Nature 
could  not  be  interrupted  or  balked,  and 


found  in  evolution  an  argument  for  in- 
dividualism as  opposed  to  Socialism, 
Hegel  on  the  contrary,  in  the  Christian 
maxim  of  "dying  to  live,"  showed  that 
self-realization,  that  is,  the  highest  con- 
ception of  individuahsm,  comes  through 
self-abn^ation.  By  this  he  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  this  world  must  be 
sacrificed  in  order  that  the  next  may  be 
won.  What  he  does  mean  is  that  "the 
individual  must  die  to  an  isolated  life, — 
f.  e.,  a  hfe  for  and  in  himself,  a  life  in 
which  the  immediate  satisfaction  of  de- 
sire as  his  desire  is  an  end  in  itself, — ^in 
order  that  he  may  live  the  spiritual  life, 
the  universal  life  which  really  belongs  to 
him  as  a  spiritual  or  self-conscious  being." 

Enrico  Ferri  tells  us  that:  "Individ- 
ualism acting  without  the  pressure  of 
external  sanction  and  by  simple  internal 
impulse  toward  good,  can  be  reaUzed  only 
after  a  phase  of  collectivism,  during  which 
the  individual  activity  and  instincts  can 
be  disciplined  into  social  solidarity." 

Karl  Marx,  believing  that  only  that 
which  is  necessary  is  real  and  rational, 
and  carrying  out  the  idea  of  "dying  to 
live  "  to  a  last  and  practical  analysis,  pro- 
ceeds to  set  forth  and  illustrate,  as  he  de- 
velops his  famous  materialistic  conception 
of  histoiy,  what  it  is  that  is  immediately 
necessary  to  attain  to  a  perfect  condition 
of  individualism.  For  as  adaptation  to 
environment,  freedom,  and  individualism 
must  all  advance  together,  it  may  surprise 
many  to  know  that  Socialism  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  a  further  process  of  self-real-  / 
ization;  for  under  a  perfect  economic/ 
system  man  will  be  far  less  the  creature 
of  environment  than  he  now  is. 

Well  may  you  demand,  then,  a  simple 
scientific  fomula  setting  forth  the  new 
conception  of  Deity, — that  is,  of  that 
which  is  necessary  to  right  Uving  and  to 
the  highest  development  of  the  individual. 
Up  to  the  present  I  have  purposely  re- 
frained frx>m  answering  the  question. 
What  has  science  to  tell  us  of  God  ?  For 
science,  even  if  not  all  true,  still  comprises 
all  that  we  know  of  absolute  truth. 
Hence  science  being  the  revelation  of 
truth, — ^that  is,  of  God,  in  other  words  all 
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that  we  know  of  Nature  and  of  the  uni- 
verse— an  answer  to  the  question  would 
mean  a  summing  up  of  all  knowledge. 
Therefore  in  the  briefest  possible  formula 
I  shall  try  and  set  forth  all  that  human 
knowledge  reveals  to  us  of  God.  Here 
we  find  that  according  to  Biology,  Life 
is  Organic  Unity;  according  to  Philos- 
ophy, Love  is  the  Consciousness  of  Or- 
ganic Unity;  according  to  Theology,  (rod 
is  Love. 

Says  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox: 

*'The  longer  I  live  and  the  more  I  see 
Of  the  struggle  of  souls  to  the  heights  above, 
The  stronger  this  truth  comes  home  to  me : 
That  the  imiverse  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  love — 
A  love  so  limitless,  deep  and  broad, 
That  men  have  renamed  it  and  oaUed  it  €rod.'* 

To  elaborate  this  idea  would  be  to  write 
the  history  of  philosophy.  Within  it  is 
to  be  found  the  secret  of  the  universe. 
For,  as  Henry  Dnimmond  well  puts  it, 
"  Love  is  the  supreme  factor  in  the  evo- 
lution of  the  world."  But  love  is  in  no 
sense  a  negative  conception  of  individual 
perfection.  In  the  last  analysis  love  is 
not  individual  at  all;  it  is  social.  Applied 
to  humanity,  love  is  the  consciousness  of 
social  solidarity.  "Whosoever  would  be 
chief  among  you,"  said  Jesus,  'Met  him 
be  your  servant."  Thus  self-realization 
comes  through  self-abnegation.  For  "  as 
God  is  conceived  as  the  Father  of  Spirits, 
and,  therefore,  as  a  principle  of  spiritual 
life  in  all  men.  He,  with  His  infinite 
claims,  is  directly  present  to  us  in  our  fel- 
low-men, whenever  and  wherever  we  may 
meet  with  them." 

f  Hence,  if,  as  we  are  told,  the  ethics  of 
Socialism  and  the  ethics  of  Christianity 
are  identical,  and  if  ethics  form  the  rule 
of  practice  of  absolute  truth,  we  find  both 
in  Socialism  and  in  Christianity,  in  the 
idea  of  social  solidarity,  the  same  idea  of 
the  consciousness  of  organic  unity  and  of 
God,  which,  after  all,  is  only  that  idea  of 
mutual  aid  for  mutual  advancement  form- 
ing the  real  foundation  of  all  our  ethical 
and  moral  conceptions.  Therefore  in 
the  Trades-Union  and  the  Socialist  move- 
ments of  to-day,  ethically  and  biologicaUy 
considered,  are  to  be  found  the  only  gen- 
uine religious  movements  of  the  twentieth 


centuiy.  And  whether  the  likeness  of 
Socialism  to  Christianity,  both  being 
taken  in  their  widest  interpretation,  is 
rather  that  of  an  analogy  than  of  an  iden- 
tity, the  fact  remains  that  in  all  human 
'relationships  it  is  practicaUy  impossible 
to  show  in  what  the  one  really  differs  from 
the  other. 

Thus  while  we  see  among  the  Socialists 
that  fidelity  to  a  purpose,  that  enthusiasm 
for  a  cause,  that  willingness  to  sdf-sacri- 
fice  seen  only  at  times  of  the  deepest  re- 
ligious concentration,  it  might  be  well  to 
recall  that  famous  passage  from  Eieo$ 
Homo  in  which  Professor  Seeley  declares 
that:  "'Christianity  is  an  Enthusiasm  or 
it  is  nothing;  and'^f  there  sometimes  ap- 
pears  in  the  histoiy  of  the  Church  mstan- 
ces  of  a  tone  which  b  pure  and  high  with- 
out being  enthusiastic,  of  a  mood  of 
Christian  feeling  which  is  calmly  favor- 
able to  virtue  without  being  victorious 
against  vice,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  all  that  is  respectable  in  such  a  mood 
is  but  the  slowly-subsiding  movement  of 
an  earlier  enthusiasm,  and  all  that  is  pro- 
duced by  the  lukewarmness  of  the  time 
itself  is  hypocrisy  and  corrupt  conven- 
tionaUsm." 

And  while  capitalism  and  the  church — 
the  morals  of  the  one  being  the  reflex  of 
the  morals  of  the  other — are  becoming 
more  and  more  marred  by  "hypocrisy 
and  corrupt  conventionalism,"  there  b 
from  the  disintegration  of  the  one  arising 
in  the  process  of  reunification  what  prom- 
ises to  be  the  greatest  religious  movement 
of  all  time.  For  in  this  new  conception 
of  thought  as  a  totality  or  system;  this 
new  conception  of  the  Logos  of  all  logics; 
this  new  conception  of  the  Idea  of  all 
ideas,  God,  ceasing  to  be  the  nebulous 
reflection  of  irrational  and  superstitious 
fear,  is  brought  from  the  clouds,  and  in 
the  idea  of  social  solidarity  becomes  in 
human  relationship  the  ultimate  compre- 
hension of  the  unities,  and  is  finally 
vealed  to  us  as 


« 


A  visible  token  of  the  uphcddin^  love 
That  is  the  soul  of  this  wide  univene.** 


James  T.  Van  Rensselaeb. 
Los  Angeles,  Col. 


HOW  THE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  ACQUIRE  PUBLIC  UTILI 
TIES:    A  CRITICISM  OF  MR.  BROWN'S  PAPER* 

Bt  PaoFEBSOB  £.  W.  Bemib  and  Fbederick  F.  Ingram. 


I. 

THE  MAJORITY  of  cities  in  this 
countiy  cannot  borrow  at  less  than 
4  per  cent.,  and  many  have  to  pay  4^  per 
cent.  The  difference  between  that  and 
the  interest  necessary  to  float  lighting  and 
street-railway  bonds  at  par  is  small,  since 
the  latter  will  generally  float  at  par  if  pay- 
ing 4}  per  cent.,  and  certainly  when  they 
pay  5  per  cent.  The  difference  between 
theae  two  figures  would  not  be  as  much 
as  I  should  think  desirable.  Why  should 
the  city  pay  for  the  present  maricet- value 
of  the  securities  of  these  companies  if  the 
city  can  secure  the  roads  cheaper  without 
injustice?  I  believe  it  can  secure  the 
roads  cheaper  either  by  letting  the  fran- 
chises run  out  or  by  putting  heavy  taxes 
upon  the  franchise  values  or  by  pursuing 
other  policies  hostile  to  the  large  develop- 
ment of  the  company.  As  long  as  the  city 
pays  the  fuU  structural  value,  plus  15  or 
£0  per  cent,  additional  for  the  plant  as  a 
going  ccmcem,  it  has  certainly  paid  all 
that  justice  requires.  Where  possible, 
the  d^  could  get  the  companies  to  sell 
oat  at  a  price  approaching  tiiis  figure  if  it 
started  in  to  duplicate  or  compete.  The 
excess  of  the  noarket-value  of  a  public- 
service  corporation  above  its  structural 
value  is  to  a  large  d^ree  a  measure  of 
two  things: 

Tlie  political  incapacity  of  the  commu- 

^  (We  take  pletfore  in  presentiiiff  to  our  readers 
in  tub  iHoe  tiro  moat  admirable  and:  thoughtful  crit- 
idflDS  of  ez-Major  Brown's  paper  on  municipal- 
owiMfah^  wfaicfa  appeared  in  the  April  Arena. 
Theae  papm*  proared  l^  IVofessor  £.  W.  Bemia 
and  Fnaakk  F.  Ingrain,  two  of  the  most  compe- 
tent, ^nmmnt  and  practical  friends  of  public-own- 
cnUp  in  America,  contain  in  small  compass  a  num- 
ber  at  rital  facta  for  voters  to  keep  in  mind.  Espec- 
iallj  do  we  i^nm*"^**^  onr  readers  to  the  dosing  paJ^ 
Miulw  of  Mr.  Iqg^am*8  most  thoughtful  pap^*  in 
make  euuiiiMca  majoritj-mle  in  the  Old  l¥orld 
with  the  madbine-nile  of  the  New  WorkL— Ths 
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nity  and  the  faith  of  the  owners  of  the 
property  in  the  triumph  of  evil. 

The  second  proposition  of  Mr.  Brown 
for  the  organization  of  a  league  to  collect 
and  disseminate  accurate  data  would  be 
altogether  desirable. 

Edward  W.  Bemis. 

Cleveland^  Ohio* 

u. 

EX-MAYOR  W.  R.  BROWN,  of  Pas- 
saic,  N.  J.,  in  the  April  Arena, 
proposes  that  cities  purchase  street-rail- 
ways and  other  public-utility  properties 
from  the  private  corporations  owning 
same  and  pay  the  full  value  of  their  stock 
and  bonds,  notwithstanding  ''that  I  am 
advocating  the  purchase  by  the  citizens 
generaUy  of  the  watered  securities  from 
which  certain  individuals  have  reaped 
enormous  profits." 

He  also  offers  a  solution  of  ''the  man- 
agement of  these  corporations "  (proper- 
ties) when  owned  by  ihe  city. 

Issues  of  watered  stocks  in  these  pub- 
lic-utility corporations  are  made  to  absorb 
unreasonable  and  unjust  monopoly  profits 
— dishonestly  or  unfairly  secui^  tluough 
corruption  or  ignorance  of  public  officials 
who  are  induced  to  grant  the  franchises. 

The  property,  if  restricted  in  its  earn- 
ings by  r^ulation  or  taxation,  or  both,  to 
reasonable  profit  on  the  value  of  the  tang- 
ible, physical  property,  such  property 
would  represent  its  exact  value. 

In  other  words,  let  the  municipality 
itself  prevent  or  absorb  the  unjust  profit. 

It  should  not  in  any  event  become  a 
party  to  robbing  the  many  for  the  benefit 
of  the  veiy  few  by  paying  a  private  cor- 
poration out  of  public  funds  for  capital- 
ization based  on  a  privilege  to  exact  ex- 
tortionate charges  for  future  years. 

Tax   out    the    water.    R^ulation    of 
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rates  where  impossible  under  private- 
ownership  will  be  easy  under  pubUc-own- 
ership  and  is  always  moral. 

In  less  than  five  years  the  tax  assess- 
ment of  the  street-railway  property  of 
Detroit  has  been  increased  from  one  mil- 
lion to  fourteen  million  dollars. 

About  ten  years  ago  she  secured  three- 
cent  fares,  now  in  operation  on  over  sev- 
enty-six miles  of  lines  all  day;  this  has 
compelled  the  five-cent  lines  to  grant  the 
three-cent  fare  (eight  tickets  for  twenty- 
five  cents)  during  rush-hours  morning 
and  night  (workingmen's  tickets).  Tax- 
ation and  potential  r^ulation  has 
strengthened  the  city's  hand,  and  our  cit- 
izens, overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  munici- 
pal-ownership, approach  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  with  confidence  in 
its  successful  accomplishment. 

The  city  has  not  accepted  offers  made 
by  the  stieet-railway.  company  to  operate 
certain  five-cent  lines  under  the  three- 
cent  ordinance  which  would  result  in  ex- 
tending the  franchise,  though  on  a  three- 
cent,  basis,  and  apparently  will  not  accept 
a  three-cent  fare  on  all  lines  as  a  price  for 
renewing  any  franchises. 

Mr.  Brown  would  protect  the  innocent 
holder  of  watered  stock — ^the  Wall-street 
"  widows  and  orphans."  "  Let  the  buyer 
beware!"  is  good  old  English  law  and  is 
particularly  applicable  advice  to  buyers 
of  stock  from  owners  of  franchise  privi- 
leges, their  notoriously  shady  methods 
being  subjects  of  conmoion  knowledge. 

Why  should  the  real  owners, — ^the  pub- 
lic,— ^who  at  least  are  just  as  innocent, 
**  be  compelled  to  step  up  to  the  oflice  of 
the  public-corporation  each  day  of  his 
life  (and  in  addition,  perhaps,  his  wife, 
son  and  daughter — say  four  members  of 
his  family)  and  pay  Btty  per  cent,  more 
than  is  necessary  to  the  one  per  cent,  who 
are  watering  the  public-service  corpora- 
tions year  after  year,"  or  pay  it  in  a  lump 
sum  to  the  public-service  corporation,  and 
then  again  go  on  year  after  year  paying 
the  same  in  interest  to  the  bondholders 
who  furnished  the  lump  sum.  That  the 
city  can  borrow  money  at  a  lower  rate  of 


interest  is  true,  but  why  should  it  pay 
twice  what  property  is  worth  on  that  ac- 
count? The  saving  belongs  to  the  dty  and 
the  citizen. 

**  Second:  The  management  of  these 
corporations  (properties)  after  they  have 
become  the  property  of  die  municipality." 

Mr.  Brown  proposes  interstate  city 
leagues  composed  of  ^reasoning  and  up- 
right citizens  of  eacii  town  with  head- 
offices  in  Washington  "  to  look  after  these 
pubUc  properties. 

But  why  ? 

Lincoln  Steffens  and  other  students  of 
municipal  problems  point  out  that  the 
so-called  best  citizens  and  leading  men 
of  affairs,  to  say  the  least,  are  not  to  be 
counted  on  as  disinterested  and  unprej- 
udiced leaders;  their  financial  interests, 
their  point-of-view,  their  environment, 
interfere. 

Mr.  Brown  himself  says  that  *^  usually 
the  citizen  entrusted  with  an  important 
municipal  position  ...  is  actuated  by 
honorable  motives.  But  he  comes  in 
contact  with  the  president  of  a  bank,  a 
large  merchant,  or  some  other  rich  man 
whom  he  has  heard  of  for  years  and  re- 
spected. .  .  .  That  man  is  influenced  by 
the  distinguished  citizen  to  do  something 
dishonest,  until  he  comes  to  look  upon 
graft  as  a  natural  sequence." 

Note  what  Mr.  Steffens  says  in  his  ar- 
ticle on  Chicago  municipal  corruption 
and  its  cause. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  Washington 
as  the  headquarters  of  such  a  league  is 
the  least  reassuring  of  all  places. 

Why  should  not  the  owners,  the  public, 
the  people  themselves,  be  given  the  right 
to  look  after  the  management  of  their  own 
affairs? 

We  hear  so  much  about  what  the  peo- 
ple want,  what  the  people  may  do,  what 
the  people  may  have.  Why  not  leave 
such  things  to  the  people  and  let  them 
say? 

No  watching  so  efficient  as  that  of  the 
interested  citizen,  if  he  is  given  a  respon- 
sibility that  can  be  efficiently  enforced. 

Mr.  Brown  writes  of  ''the  full  measure 
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of  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  citizen  of  Eng- 
lish munidpaUties  where  public-owner- 
ship has  resulted  in  such  an  enormous 
increase  in  pubfic  revenue  on  the  one  hand 
and  decrease  in  the  cost  to  the  public  on  the 
other."  He  could  have  mentioned  other 
countries  also, — Switzerland,  for  instance. 

Why  are  those  cities  better  governed 
and  public  properties  better  administered 
than  here?  Because  the  people  govern 
and  have  direct  control  of  legislative  and 
administrative  matters.  It  is  the  differ- 
ence between  responsible  govenmient  as 
there  and  the  machine-government  here. 

Direct  responsible  government  in  Eng- 
lish cities  by  custom,  in  Swiss  cities  by 
law,  makes  machine-rule  impossible  and 
c^Sce-hcdding  an  honorable  pursuit  free 
from  ''the  baneful  influence  which  has 
been  exerted  by  the  respectable  and  lead- 
ing citizens  in  establishing  a  reign  of 
graft"  in  American  cities  to  which  Mr. 
Brown  refers. 


Responsible  government  gives  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  make  laws  they  want,  to 
veto  laws  they  do  not  want,  to  discharge 
ofBdals  that  betray  them.  Public  offi- 
cials under  such  conditions  thrive  only 
when  they  truly  represent  their  constit- 
uents. If  they  sell  out,  they  are  dis- 
charged and  their  acts  vetoed. 

Here,  a  constitution-given  authority  to 
irresponsible  rulers  brings  its  inevitable 
result — ^the  machine,  a  despotism  as  com- 
plete as  they  have  in  Russia,  though  there 
it  is  called  by  a  different  name,  ''  the  bu- 
reaucracy." 

The  initiative,  the  referendum  and  the 
recall  make  majority-rule  possible  and 
should  precede  municipal-ownership. 
Majority-rule  is  the  only  good  rule. 

The  welfare  of  the  people  should  not 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  class,  but  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Fbederick  F.  Ingraic 

Detroit^  Mich. 


STRUGGLES  OF  AUTOCRACY  WITH  DEMOCRACY 

IN  THE  MID-ERA. 

By  E.  p.  Powell, 

AnUior  of  NuU^fieaUon  and  SeeeuUm  in  the  United  Statet,  Our  Heredity  fr<m  Qcd,  etc 


NEW  YORK  abolished  slavery  in 
1817;  in  1819  Viiginia  threatened 
to  enslaye  all  free  blacks.  The  drift  at 
the  North  was  moving  steadily  toward 
emancipation;  at  the  South  toward  con- 
firming slavery  as  a  righteous  social  prin- 
ciple. In  1819  Missouri  asked  to  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  as  a  slave-state. 
The  opposition  was  based  only  on  antag- 
onism to  slavery.  Pennsylvania  appealed 
to  sister  states  to  refuse  to  covenant  with 
crime,  and  the  Senate,  after  a  tremendous 
battle,  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
providing  that  no  slaves  should  ever  be 
held  norUi  or  west  of  Missouri.  The  ter- 
ritoiy  north  of  86^  30'  was  devoted  to 
freedom;  south  of  that  line,  by  parity  of 
reasmiing,  the  whole  territory  belonged 


to  slave-labor.  Randolph  called  it  a 
dirty  bargain,  and  cursed  the  Northern 
"  dough-faces,"  who  had  made  the  divid- 
ing-line possible.  The  country  was  di- 
vided into  two  conflicting  sections,  of 
which  Jefferson  said:  "I  consider  it  the 
knell  of  union.  The  coincidence  of  a 
marked  principle,  moral  or  political,  with 
a  geographical  line,  will,  I  fear,  never  be 
obUterated— renewing  irritations  until  it 
kindles  such  moral  hatred  that  a  separa- 
tion would  be  preferable."  Madison  was 
less  hopeful  and  quite  as  emphatic.  The 
results  were  far-reaching. 

The  compromise-line  left  the  Southern 
States  to  become  a  unit  for  oligarchical 
principles.  The  North  also  began  to  care 
less  for  state  rights  and  local  home-rule. 
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Yet  at  the  North  the  poorest  were  edu- 
cated; while  at  the  South  it  became  dan- 
gerous to  allow  the  slaves  to  learn  to  read. 
The  consequence  was  a  growth  of  demo- 
cratic sentiment  north  of  36°  30'  and  a 
necessary  development  of  autocracy  to 
the  south  of  that  Une.  Madison  remark- 
ed that  as  the  Puritan  North  was  growing 
liberal,  the  chivalrous  South  was  growing 
bigoted.  The  New  England  "  best "  had 
been  absorbed  in  democracy;  but  in  the 
South,  as  long  as  1850,  there  were  only 
457,525  slave-holders  out  of  six  and  a 
quarter  miUions  of  whites.  This  slave- 
holding  aristocracy  depressed  the  poor 
whites  quite  as  effectually  as  it  enslaved 
the  n^roes.  Slave-labor  made  all  other 
labor  dishonorable.  The  poor  white 
must  not  even  help  himself,  by  the  use  of 
his  hands,  to  rise  out  of  d^radation.  In 
Connecticut,  in  1833,  the  sdiool-fund  was 
nearly  two  miUions,  and  the  school-chil- 
dren numbered  eighty-three  thousand. 
This  was  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  of  the 
Northern  States.  No  public-school  ex- 
isted at  this  period  in  North  Carolina, 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Louisi- 
ana, or  Tennessee.  In  Kentucky  there 
was  one  common-school  in  operation  in 
1835;  in  South  Carohna  there  were  5,300 
pupils  in  pubHc-schools,  and  this  was  by 
far  the  best  that  could  be  shown  in  any  of 
the  Southern  States.  The  South  devel- 
oped a  few  splendid  orators  and  skilful 
leaders;  the  North  made  its  masses  more 
nearly  equal  in  knowledge  and  ability. 

About  1830  Abolitionists  b^an  to  or- 
ganize and  to  put  forth  efforts  **  to  instruct 
{he  slaves  as  to  their  natural  rights." 
The  South  was  kept  in  perpetual  ferment 
to  prevent  "incendiary  matter"  from 
crossing  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  In 
1835  Miss  Barbauld's  works  were  ordered 
out  of  the  South,  because  they  contained 
a  dialogue  between  master  and  slave. 
Randolph  declared  that  the  fire-bell  never 
tolled  "without  sending  a  thrill  of  terror 
through  Richmond."  Jackson's  post- 
master-general, Amos  Kendall,  refused 
to  prevent  Southern  postmasters  from 
rifling  the  mails,  and  opening  suspected 


letters.  At  the  North,  Lovejoy  was  shot, 
in  Illinois,  in  1836,  for  printing  an  edito- 
rial urging  the  revision  of  the  Missouri 
Constitution,  to  exclude  slavery.  Gar- 
rison was  dragged  through  Boston  with 
a  rope  around  his  neck.  John  Quincy 
Adams  was  formally  censured  by  Con- 
gress for  presenting  petitions  sent  to  him 
by  Northerners,  asking  for  the  abohtion 
of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Abolitionist  became  autocratic  in 
turn,  and  baptized  danmable  measures, 
doing  evil  that  good  might  come.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  denounce  the  Constitution; 
and  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
readily  waved  aside,  if  it  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  single  purpose  of  abolishing  slaveiy. 
Sympathize  as  we  will  with  his  humani- 
tarianism,  and  rejoice  as  much  as  we  may 
in  the  impulse  which  he  gave  to  the  broth- 
erhood of  all  races  and  peoples;  honor  as 
we  will  and  certainly  must  his  magnificent 
devotion  to  a  principle  that  compelled 
social  outlawry  and  pecuniary  damage; 
yet  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  aboli- 
tionism, if  not  autocratic,  was  at  least 
democratic.  It  culminated  in  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Higher  Law. 

If  slaves  were  property  by  national  law, 
they  might  be  carried  into  any  free-labor 
State  and  held  there  as  slaves  as  long  as 
their  masters  chose  to  remain.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Texas  and  the  organization 
of  the  Pacific  coast  complicated  matters. 
In  1850  Seward  declared  that  there  was 
"an  irrepressible  conflict"  going  on  be- 
tween two  fundamentally  opposed  prin- 
ciples. Not  a  few  Northerners  were  au- 
tocratic in  principle;  they  had  inherited 
this  with  their  Federal  blood.  Emerson 
described  Webster  correctly,  when  he 
said:  '* Webster  never  had  believed  in 
self-government,  but  in  government" 
Douglas,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  very 
strongly  in  local  self-rule  and  popular 
rights.  Of  the  four  intellectual  giants 
of  that  day,  Calhoun,  the  noblest  and 
purest,  had  become  completely  swallowed 
up  in  state-rights,  which  he  unfortunately 
had  come  to  identify  with  the  right  to  hold 
slaves.    He  had  compressed  all  his  superb 
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[lanship  into  a  demand  that  South 
[ia  flhives  might  be  carried  into  any 
k,  and  higitive  slaves  sent  back, 
bcee  speech  must  be  gagged.  Ben- 
is  a  stout  and  feailess  opponent  of 
^ts  of  the  oligarchy.  Clay  was  so 
that  he  was  unable  to  stand  alone, 
for  the  last  time,  he  endeavored  to 
BJk  <dive-branch  to  the  two  sections. 
ered  a  compromise,  consisting  of  a 
TC-Slave  Bill,  which  provided  that 
i;ro,  arrested  as  a  fugitive,  must  be 
1  over  to  the  claimant  without  being 
d  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf.  Any 
em  bystander  could  be  summoned, 
narwhal,  to  aid  in  the  arrest  of  any 
led  fugitive.  Three-fourths  of  the 
em  people  bluntly  refused  to  obey. 
I9  Lincoln  and  Douglas  constituted 
lug  triumvirate  of  genius.  Seward 
^There  is  a  law  higher  than  the 
tiiti<m,  and  it  devotes  the  public 
D  to  liberty."  Lincoln  saw  deeper 
lie  said  that  slave-labor  and  free- 
ooold  not,  in  the  very  nature  of 
»  ocmtinue  to  coexist.  The  real 
t  was  not  between  white  man  and 
man,  but  between  autocracy  and 
mmon  rights  of  the  common  people 
tie  and  black — North  and  South, 
r  abdition  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
was  essential  righteousness,  and 
bntial.  Sumner  exclaimed:  "This 
I  all  past  compromises  with  slavery. 
Bakes  all  future  compromises  im- 
le."  The  North  made  quick  use 
I  opportunity.  If  slaves  could  be 
1  north  of  36°  30^  freedom  could 
lied  south  of  that  line.  Li  Kansas 
minary  dvil  war  broke  out.  It  was 
gg^e  of  the  people  against  the  oli- 
u  The  people  triumphed.  Now 
lie  life-and-death  struggle  of  slavery 
il  at  all.  It  had  asked  too  much; 
lestion  remained:  Should  it  be  per- 
1  to  remain  in  the  land?  A  new 
iGcan  party  was  organized  to  pro- 
(ainst  the  invasion  of  State  rights. 
latform  declared  that:  '"Spurious 
iment  had  been  set  up  over  the  peo- 
Kaiisas;  that  the  right  of  jury  had 


been  denied;  that  the  right  to  be  secure 
in  persons,  houses  and  effects  had  been 
violated;  that  the  freedom  of  press  and 
of  speech  had  been  abridged;  that  the 
right  to  choose  representatives  had  been 
made  of  no  effect."  It  pledged  itself  to 
bring  the  perpetrators  to  condign  pun- 
ishment 

The  old  Abolition  party  had  never  num- 
bered over  156,000  votes ;  the  new  Repub- 
lican party  was  launched  with  1,341,264. 
It  barely  came  short  of  victory  in  1856. 
In  1860  Lincoln  was  elected.  In  blood 
he  was  a  cross  of  North  and  South;  but 
on  both  sides  he  was  a  democrat.  No 
man  ever  more  thoroughly  believed  in  the 
people.  The  secession  ordinance  of 
South  Carolina,  which  followed  Lincoln's 
election,  was  founded  on  the  fact  that 
non-slaveholding  States  had  been  led  "  to 
a  disregard  of  their  obligations" — ^those 
obligations  being  to  catch  and  return  fugi- 
tives;— ^real  obligations,  however,  under 
the  laws  of  Congress  and  the  rutings  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Meanwhile  mar- 
shals were  breaking  open  houses  through- 
out the  North  to  hunt  for  runaways,  and 
slave-hunters  shot  escaping  negroes  in 
our  dty  streets.  The  glorious  principle 
of  State  and  local  self-government,  for 
which  the  South  had  stood  conspicuous, 
was  completely  in  subjection  to  the  oli- 
garchy; while  at  the  North  there  was  a 
perceptible  waning  of  r^ard  for  law  and 
a  readiness  to  sneer  at  the  Constitution. 

The  South  now  yielded  every  vestige 
of  independence.  It  became  a  central- 
ized unit,  and  so  continued  through  a 
bloody  and  useless  war.  Unfortunately 
the  North  became  as  nearly  centralized 
as  the  South.  The  Supreme  Court  had 
hindered  the  war  for  union  aUd  was  prac- 
ticaUy  suspended.  State  functions  were 
as3ume<l  hy  the  Central  Government. 
Taxes  were  enormously  increased;  and 
militaiy  power  superseded  the  dvil  on 
slight  provocation.  People  began  to 
write  "The  United  States  is,"  rather  than 
**  The  United  States  are."  Andrews  does 
not  hesitate  to  say,  in  his  History  of  the 
United  States,  that :  '*  While  men  still  differ 
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as  to  the  original  nature  of  the  Union,  yet 
the  War  laid  the  question  of  National 
supremacy  over  State  forever  at  rest,  hav- 
ing therefore  virtually  the  eflFect  of  a  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Practically  the 
war  entailed  enormous  new  exaltation 
and  centralization  of  the  Union,  with 
answering  d^radation  of  the  States." 
In  other  words,  war  power  had  amended 
the  Constitution,  and  altered  the  char- 
acter of  the  Union.  Had  we  become  a 
miUtary  republic?  It  was  time  that  we 
began  to  consider  that  question  seriously. 
Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  one  of  the  ablest 
jurists  the  United  States  has  produced, 
was  early  to  give  a  note  of  warning.  He 
said :  "  During  the  war  many  infractions 
of  the  Constitution  were  excused  by  the 
pubUc  as  being  justified  by  an  over-ruling 
necessity ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  inter- 
ference by  Federal  forces  with  State  elec- 
tions. We  break  the  Constitution  that 
we  may  save  it,  was  sometimes  said — a 
paradox,  the  mischief  of  which  was  not 
universally  perceived  until  calmer  times 
brought  cooler  heads.  The  (government 
drew  in  and  paid  out  large  sums  of  money ; 
and  the  financial  currents  were  to  and 
from  Washington,  not  to  and  from  the 
State  capitals.  The  National  Govern- 
ment became  the  great  dispenser  of  fav- 
ors, privileges,  valuable  employment,  and 
profitable  contract.  All  these  things  not 
only  for  the  time  affected  the  relative  in- 
terests of  the  people  in  their  State  and 
National  government,  but  they  greatly 
and  permanently  affected  the  imagina- 
tions of  the  people,  diminishing  the  States 
and  their  rights  and  powers  relatively  to 
the  Union,  and  making  them  appear  in 
a  constitutional  point-of-view  more  and 
more  like  subordinate  sections  and  less 
and  less  like  sovereignties.  Then  Con- 
gress undertook — ^what  it  had  never  be- 
fore attempted — ^to  provide  the  whole 
currency  of  the  country.  It  assumed  to 
give  corporate  powers,  not  to  one  National 
bank  merely,  but  to  banks  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  country.  It  undertook  farther 
to  destroy  the  State  banks.  The  Grov- 
emment  issued  biUs  of  its  own,  and  de- 


clared that  they  should  be  l^;al  tender 
as  between  individuals,  not  merely  for 
debts  thereafter  contracted,  but  for  pre- 
existing debts.  We  thus  reached  a  stage 
when  Congress,  on  its  own  view  of  ex- 
pediency, might  exercise  the  tremendous 
power  over  contracts  of  making  them 
payable  in  something  else  besides  the 
money  which  the  parties  understood  they 
were  bargaining  for." 

The  war  made  heavy  taxes  a  necessity. 
When  the  war  was  over,  a  fearful  load  of 
national  debt  remained,  and  the  war- 
taxes  were  continued  for  its  gradual  ex- 
tinguishment. But  when  the  debt  had 
so  far  diminished  that  the  taxes  could  no 
longer  be  defended  on  that  ground,  the 
protected  industries  were  found  to  be  so 
numerous  and  so  powerful  that  they  were 
quite  able  to  prevent  success  in  any  at- 
tempt at  tax  reduction.  An  overflowing 
national  treasury  encouraged  liberal  pen- 
sions, until  the  number  dependent  on  the 
Nation  for  bounty  became  enormous. 
The  nation  also  made  gifts  of  vast  areas 
of  land  to  railroads,  and  loaned  large 
sums  of  money  which  might  as  well  have 
been  made  gifts.  The  number  of  federal 
oflBce-holders  increased  until  they  con- 
stituted a  mighty  army;  an  army  greater 
in  number  than  that  with  which  Welling- 
ton at  Waterloo  changed  the  history  of  the 
world.  Everything  gravitated  to  Wash- 
ington; and  this  became  as  true  of  the 
States  of  which  Jefferson  and  Calhoun 
had  been  the  idols  as  it  was  of  Massachu- 
setts or  Michigan. 

No  mistake  could  be  greater  than  to 
suppose  that  the  only  problem,  or  the 
chief  problem,  of  the  Civil  war  was  one 
between  slave-labor  and  free-labor;  a 
deeper  question  was  working  out  a  solu- 
tion— ^that  of  centralization  against  dem- 
ocratic home-rule.  Sovereignty,  as  de- 
rived by  a  Constitutional  grant  from  the 
States,  was  no  longer  discussed  or  thought 
of — ^it  was  held  to  be  a  concrete  natural 
right.  The  people  had  learned  to  speak 
of  the  Government  as  something  foreign 
to  themselves.  Brownson  said:  "A 
union  without  the  States  is  no  longer  a 
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Union;  it  has  become  a  vast  centralized 
and  consolidated  State, — ^ready  to  lapse 
from  a  dvilisEcd  into  a  barbaric,  and  from 
a  republican  into  a  despotic  nation." 
Was  he  a  prophet?  Did  the  war  leave 
a  tendency,  industrially  and  socially  as 
wril  as  politically,  to  lapse  from  civiliza- 
tion into  barbarism,  or  from  democracy 
into   imperiaUsm  ? 

After  the  Civil  war  reconstruction  was 
arbitrary,  and  the  enfranchisement  of  the 
black  population  was  an  amazing  exper- 
iment to  be  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 
Its  aim  was  to  take  from  the  States  the 
ri^t  to  regulate  suffrage.  It  made  a 
governing  body  of  a  distinct  social  element 
whose  ignorance  combined  with  racial 
tendencies  to  disable  them  from  compre- 
hending the  idea  of  self-government. 
Uncle  Tom  was  not  the  average  Southern 
n^ro.  Autocracy  invariably  breeds  cor- 
ruption. The  end  of  absolute  power  is 
in  most  cases  plunder.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Grant  the  coun- 
tiy  came  nearer  total  disruption  than  dur- 
ing the  Qvil  war.  A  Whiskey  Ring  of 
of  astounding  proportions  took  in  nearly 
every  collector  and  ganger,  as  well  as  dis- 
tiller in  the  United  States,  including  even 
the  attaches  of  the  White  House  and  the 
oflkaal  suite  of  the  president.  The  press 
was  subsidized  to  an  extent  never  before 
or  since  known.  The  treasury  was  plun- 
dered in  the  name  of  Mr.  Grant  himself 
— but  doubtless  without  his  personal 
knowledge.  Fortunately  the  reaction 
came.  Democracy  asserted  itself,  and 
the  guilty  gang  found  themselves  behind 
prison-bars,  while  not  a  few  shot  them- 
selves or  fled  the  country. 

The  moDStious  blunder  of  impeaching 
President  Johnson  was  blocked  only  by 
the  sound  sense  of  a  handful  of  men,  not 
yet  swept  into  the  maelstrom  of  central- 
ization. W^ar  measures  were  continued 
long  after  peace  was  proclaimed.  Presi- 
dent Grant  sent  United  States  troops  to 
put  down  political  rioting  in  Louisiana. 
Fortunately  the  administration  of  Hayes, 
which  followed,  was  characterized  by  re- 
action    to      Constitutional      procedure. 


Troops  were  withdrawn,  and  the  South- 
em  States,  left  to  themselves,  soon  put  out 
carpet-baggers  and  became  reconstructed 
industrially  as  well  as  politically.  Yet 
Force  Bills,  governing  State  elections, 
were  not  so  easily  got  rid  of.  As  late  as 
1874  Congress  passed  an  act  r^ulating 
elections  in  the  Southern  States  by  United 
States  marshals;  and  in  1888  the  Senate 
undertook  still  stronger  measures  in  the 
way  of  coercion.  Not  till  1894,  during 
Mr.  Cleveland's  last  administration,  was 
there  a  finality  put  to  this  arrogant  and 
despotic  contempt  of  popular  rights. 
"Good  government"  had  very  nearly 
displaced  "  self-government." 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  crime  of 
advocating  a  silver  currency;  but  it  is  not 
generally  comprehended  that  all  our  agi- 
tation of  this  subject  began  with  a  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  that  Congress  "  by 
right  of  sovereignty"  could  make  any 
coinage  equivalent  to  gold,  and  could 
compel  creditors  to  accept  silver,  or  paper, 
or  any  other  material  issued  by  Congress, 
for  debts  contracted  on  a  gold  basis. 
This  article  cannot  discuss  the  currency 
question  and  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  silver, 
our  only  object  being  to  show  the  danger- 
ous assumption  of  power  which  inaugu- 
rated the  contention. 

While  some  features  of  direct  taxation 
were  remitted,  indirect  taxation  was  re- 
tained in  full  force  to  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. The  tariff  has  been  changed  twen- 
ty-four times  since  the  Civil  war,  and  in 
every  case  but  one  with  more  or  less  in- 
crease of  its  power  to  raise  the  price  of 
imported  goods.  The  most  cunningly 
devised  scheme  of  autocracy  for  deceiv- 
ing and  ruling  the  people  is  indirect  tax- 
ation. It  undermines  democracy  by  the 
false  pretence  of  "protecting"  the  people, 
while  taxation  is  really  in  excess  of  that 
which  has  produced  revolutions.  In  1860 
when  the  era  of  high  tariffs  began,  agri- 
cultural products  were  ten  per  cent,  ahead 
of  manufactures,  while  our  shipping  very 
nearly  balanced  that  of  England.  Amer- 
ican tonnage  on  the  ocean  was  five  million 
five  hundred  thousand  tons,  and  English 
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tonnage  was  only  five  million  seven  hun- 
dred thousand.  In  1890  agricultural 
products  were  forty  per  cent,  behind  man- 
ufactures, and  our  commercial  marine 
was  almost  obUterated.  In  other  words, 
there  had  been  a  change  of  fifty  per  cent, 
in  the  relations  of  the  farmer  to  the  man- 
ufacturer, while  we  had  less  shipping  on 
the  ocean  than  we  had  when  John  Adams 
was  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
was  accomplished  by  arbitrarily  subsi- 
dizing direct  producers  for  the  advantage 
of  manufacturers.  The  farmer  was  de- 
pressed so  that  he  became  a  poor  buyer, 
and  over  and  over  again  manufactures 
glutted  the  market.  The  only  hope  of 
American  industries  was  cither  to  break 
through  the  tariff  cordon  and  get  the 
world's  markets,  or  to  break  the  tariff  itself. 
When  our  fathers  established  the  Re- 
pubUc,  they  laid  as  the  cornerstone,  **  no 
impost  taxes  "  between  the  States.  This 
principle  as  it  was  then  understood  cov- 
ered foreign  as  well  as  domestic  com- 
merce. But  under  the  Constitution  a 
mild  type  of  tariff  was  quickly  introduced. 
It  grew  and  it  grew.  It  was  the  bone  of 
contention  between  the  agricultural 
states  and  the  manufacturing.  It  was 
the  economic  curse  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. We  had  left  behind  in  Europe 
their  standing  armies,  their  kings,  nobles 
and  lords,  their  conflicting  weights  and 
coins,  their  diversity  of  languages  and 
schools.  Their  impost  taxes  also  and 
commercial  warfare  should  have  been 
refused  a  place  in  the  Republic.  Free 
trade  over  the  whole  continent  made  the 
Federal  Union  possible;  but  its  bene- 
fits were  seriously  impaired  by  tiie  tariff 
cordon,  which  involved  us  not  only  in  a 
commercial  struggle  with  our  neighbors, 
but  unbalanced  our  own  industries.  The 
English  Trades-Union  Congress,  a  short 
time  since,  by  a  unanimous  vote  resolved : 
"That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Congress, 
any  departure  from  the  principles  of  free 
trade  will  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  working-classes,  on  whom  the  bur- 
dens of  protection  would  press  most  heav- 
ily, and  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 


nation  as  a  whole;  that  protective  duties, 
by  increasing  the  cost  of  the  people's 
necessaries,  are  unjust  in  incidence,  and 
economically  imsound — subsidiadng  ciq>- 
ital  at  the  expense  of  labor;  and  that  a 
system  of  pi^erence  or  retaliation,  by 
creating  cause  for  dispute  with  other 
countries,  would  be  a  hindrance  to  inter- 
national progress  and  peace."  The  nine- 
teenth century  came  well  to  its  close  before 
America  was  willing  to  subscribe  to  this 
subUme  doctrine  of  human  fellowship. 
Autocracy  had  no  better  and  more  con- 
venient method  for  concentrating  power 
and  establishing  a  rule  of  wealth  than  a 
system  of  location,  which,  however  bur- 
densome,  was  so  concealed  from  the  la- 
borer, and  so  covered  with  the  pretence 
of  "protection,"  that  he  himself  was  in- 
veigled  into  endorsing  it 

The  first  rally  of  the  people  against 
despotic  centralization  took  place  in  1884. 
The  Anti-Monopoly  party  was  formed 
in  Chicago,  May  14th  of  that  year,  and 
drew  up  a  platform  of  principles  as  ex- 
cellent as  its  nomination  was  execrable. 
It  demanded:  (1)  The  r^ulation  of 
conmierce  among  the  states  in  accordance 
with  the  Constitution.  (2)  Bureaux  of 
labor  statistics,  arbitration  between  em- 
ployer and  employed,  an  eight-hour  law, 
restriction  of  ihe  importation  of  foreign 
labor.  (3)  The  payment  of  the  bonded 
debt  as  it  falls  due,  election  of  Senators 
by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  a  gradu- 
ated income-tax,  a  tariff  bearing  as  lightly 
as  possible  upon  necessaries.  (4)  No 
farther  grants  of  public  lands  to  corpor- 
ations, but  the  holding  of  such  lands  for 
homes  for  actual  settlers.  (5)  That 
American  legislation  should  no  longer 
discriminate  against  agriculture — by 
which  that  greatest  of  American  indus- 
tries had  been  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
taxation,  while  deprived  of  nearly  all 
beneficial  l^islation. 

All  these  principles  have  either  been 
already  incorporated  into  our  constitu- 
tional life  or  are  now  urgently  demanded 
by  the  people.  It  was  tibe  sanest,  broad- 
est, and  most  statesmanlike  enunciation 
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of  pcditical  principles  made  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  the  nomination  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Butler 
for  president  f airiy  entitled  the  movement 
to  the  paltiy  175,370  votes  it  received. 
Yet  the  people  were  reasserting  them- 
selves. Their  poHtical  principles  were 
comprehensible.  Progress  was  formu- 
lated.   The  forces  of  autocracy  were  dis- 


int^rating,  and  in  the  closing  decade  of 
the  centuiy  a  magnificenl  triumph  of 
democracy  was  assured.  It  was  clear 
that  the  grip  given  by  war  to  autocracy 
was  broken.  Carpet-baggism  in  the 
South  and  Whiskey  Rings  in  the  North 
disappeared. 

E.  P.  Powell. 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


OUR  DIPLOMATIC  POLICY  IN  RELATION  TO  THE 

REPUBLIC  OF  PANAMA. 


Bt  Professor  Enwm  Maxet,  M.  Dip.,  LL.D.» 

Of  ihe  Law  Department  of  the  UnlTenity  of  West  Virginia. 


HAD  COLOMBIA  been  conspiring 
against  herself  to  rid  herself  of 
her  most  important  province,  she  could 
not  have  chosen  a  more  effective  course 
than  that  chosen  by  her  with  reference  to 
the  Hay-Herran  treaty.  For,  whatever 
might  be  thought  of  the  importance  of  the 
canal  to  the  rest  of  Colombia,  to  Panama 
it  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance;  so 
vital  that  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  by  the 
guardian  of  her  rights  was  reasonably  sure 
to  convince  Panama  that  the  continuance 
of  the  guardianship  was  no  longer  con- 
sistent with  her  rights  and  interests  and 
that  therefore  the  relation  would  have  to 
be  terminated  even  at  the  risk  of  war. 
Acting  upon  this  conviction  a  situation 
was  created  which  the  United  States  could 
not  disregard.  To  meet  the  emergency, 
diplomatic  skiU  of  the  highest  order  was 
required.  That  we  may  the  better  ap- 
preciate this  a  review  of  the  facts  is  nec- 
essary. 

Notwithstanding  warnings  from  the 
most  representative  men  of  Panama  that 
if  the  canal  treaty  were  rejected  by  Co- 
lombia Panama  would  secede,  the  treaty 
was  rejected  on  the  eighteenth  of  October, 
1908,  and  on  the  thirty-first  of  the  same 
month  the  Colombian  Congress  adjourn- 
ed without  any  reconsideration  of  their 
action  upon  the  treaty.    Events  moved 


very  rapidly,  and  on  November  2d  a  press 
buUefin  was  received  by  the  Associated 
Press  in  Washington  announcing  the  out- 
break upon  the  Isthmus.  Upon  receipt 
of  this  report  the  Department  of  State  sent 
the  following  tel^ram  to  the  **  Nashville  ** 
(care   of  American   Consul   at   Colon): 

''  Maintain  free  and  uninterrupted  tran- 
sit. If  interruption  threatened  by  armed 
force  occupy  the  line  of  railroad.  Pre- 
vent landing  of  any  armed  force  with  hos- 
tile intent,  either  government  or  insurgent, 
either  at  Colon,  Porto  Bello  or  other  point. 
Send  copy  of  instructions  to  the  senior 
officer  present  at  Panama  upon  arrival  of 
*  Boston.'  Have  sent  copy  of  instructions 
and  telegraphed  'Dixie'  to  proceed  with 
all  possible  dispatch  from  Kingston  to 
Colon.  Government  force  reported  ap- 
proaching the  Isthmus  in  vessels.  Pre- 
vent their  landing,  if  in  your  judgment 
this  would  precipitate  a  conflict.  Ac- 
knowledgment is  required. 

"Darling,  acting/* 

Similar  instructions  were  sent  to  the 
commanders  of  the  "  Marblehead,"  "  Wy- 
oming "  and  '*  Concord  "  then  at  Acapulco 
and  of  the  "Atlanta"  at  Kingston. 

The  next  day  the  following  message 
was  sent  to  the  "  Nashville"  at  Colon: 
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''In  the  interest  of  peace  make  every 
effort  to  keep  Government  troops  at  Colon 
from  proceeding  to  Panama. 

**  Darling,  acting." 

This  action  of  the  Navy  Department 
has  been  denounced  by  some  over-sensi- 
tive citizens  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Colombia.  And  at  first  blush  it  does 
seem  like  an  extreme  case  of  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  a  friendly  state;  but  in 
fact  we  were  doing  nothing  except  that 
which  we  were  empowered,  by  the  treaty 
of  1846,  to  do.  By  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  "the  United  States  guarantee,  pos- 
itively and  efficaciously,  to  New  Granada, 
the  perfect  neutraUty  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Isthmus,  widi  the  view  that  the 
free  transit  from  the  one  to  the  other  sea 
may  not  be  interrupted  or  embarrassed 
at  any  future  time  while  this  treaty  exists." 
Under  this  treaty  the  United  States  had 
had  frequently,  sometimes  at  the  request 
of  Colombia  and  sometimes  upon  its  own 
initiative,  intervened  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom of  transit  of  the  Isthmus.  Such  in- 
terventions had  taken  place  in  1900,  1901 
and  1902.  That  this  prompt  and  decisive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was 
responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
upon  the  Isthmus  does  not  admit  of  doubt. 
Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  had  not  a  clash 
between  the  forces  of  Panama  and  those 
of  Colombia  been  forestalled  by  said 
promptness  in  acting,  there  would  have 
been  considerable  useless  slaughter  and 
matters  would  have  been  much  more  diffi- 
cult to  settle.  In  addition  to  averting 
useless  slaughter,  it  made  good  our  guar- 
antee to  keep  open  the  transit  of  the  Isth- 
mus and  made  it  clear  that  if  war  there 
must  be  between  Colombia  and  Panama, 
it  must  be  somewhere  besides  near  the 
railroad,  where  it  would  necessarily  in- 
terfere with  traffic. 

Equally  severe,  and  equally  unwar- 
ranted, has  been  the  criticism  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Department  of  State  for  recog- 
nizing the  existence  of  bl  de  facto  govern- 
ment within  three  days  after  the  revolu- 
tion began.    That  such  action  was  taken 


will  be  seen  from  the  following  dispatch 
sent  November  6,  1903,  by  Secretary  of 
State  Hay  to  Mr.  Beaupre,  our  Minister 
at  Bogota: 

"The  people  of  Panama  having  by  an 
apparently  unanimous  movement  dis- 
solved their  political  connection  with  the 
RepubUc  of  Colombia  and  resumed  their 
independence,  and  having  adopted  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own — republican  in  form 
— ^with  which  the  government  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  has  entered  into 
relations,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  ties  of 
friendship  which  have  so  long  and  so  hap- 
pily existed  between  the  respective 
nations,  most  earnestly  commends  to  the 
Governments  of  Colombia  and  of  Panama 
the  peaceful  and  equitable  settlement  of 
all  questions  at  issue  between  them.  He 
holds  that  he  is  bound  not  only  by  treaty 
obligations  but  by  the  interests  of  civili- 
zation to  see  that  the  peaceful  traffic  of 
the  world  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama 
shall  not  longer  be  disturbed  by  a  constant 
succession  of  unnecessaiy  and  wasteful 
dvil  wars. 

"Hay." 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not 
this  action  was  justifiable  it  is  necessary 
that  we  inquire  what  it  really  means. 

Though  the  recognition  of  a  c2^  fticto 
government  may  be  the  expression  of  a 
wish,  it  is  in  law  the  recognition  of  a  fact 
This  fact  is  the  existence  of  a  politically- 
organized  community,  having  an  estab- 
Ushed  seat  of  government,  enforcing  obe- 
dience to  its  mandates  within  its  territo- 
rial limits  in  a  civilized  and  orderiy  man- 
ner, and  asserting  its  independence,  with 
a  reasonable  chance  of  being  able  to  make 
good  its  assertion.  This  does  not  mean 
that  in  case  it  has  hitherto  formed  a  part 
of  another  state,  all  resistance  upon  the 
part  of  the  parent  state  shall  have  ceased, 
but  that  it  is  reasonably  sure  that  the  re- 
volted section  will  be  able  to  successfully 
resist  such  restraining  force  as  said  parent 
state  can  and  will  exert  in  maintaining 
over  them  its   alleged   sovereignty.    In 
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other  words,  the  community  seeking  rec- 
ognitioD  Bs  A  de  jado  government  should 
have  something  more  than  an  even  chance 
to  live,  although  the  permanency  of  its 
existence  need  not  be  established  beyond 
all  peradventure. 

When  such  a  condition  of  affairs  exists, 
the  claimant  has,  under  international  law, 
a  right  to  recognition  and  other  states  are 
not  justified  in  refusing  it  recognition. 
But  as  to  the  existence  of  the  facts  each 
state  must  be  its  own  judge,  and  provided 
it  acts  in  good  faith,  neither  recognition 
nor  the  withholding  of  it  is  any  just  cause 
of  complaint,  however  much  its  judgment 
may  differ  from  that  of  other  states.  If, 
however,  a  state  acts  in  bad  faith  and  ex- 
tends recognition  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging resistance  to  the  parent  state, 
such  recognition  ceases  to  be  the  rightful 
act  of  a  neutral  and  becomes  interference, 
which  might  justly  be  considered  as  a 
eaauM  hdU.  An  illustration  of  this  was 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
United  States  by  France  and  Holland  in 
1778,  which  resulted  in  a  declaration  of 
war  against  both  of  them  by  England. 

Thou^  recognition  does  not  create  a 
state,  it  is  nevertheless  important  evidence 
that  a  state  has  been  created.  Sir  James 
Mcintosh  and  Canning,  England's  great- 
est difdomats,  have  attempted  to  make  a 
distiDction  between  recognition  by  the 
parent  state  and  recognition  by  other 
states.  To  quote  the  language  of  the 
former:  ''The  two  senses  in  which  the 
word  recognition  is  used  when  applied  to 
the  act  of  the  mother-country,  and  when 
applied  to  that  of  third  powers  are  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  have  nothing  very  important 
in  common."  Canning  endorses  this 
view.  But  the  distinction  will  not  hold, 
for  both  are  simply  evidence  as  to  the  ex- 
istence of  a  fact,  and,  while  one  may  be 
more  conclusive  than  the  other,  the  differ- 
ence is  clearly  one  of  d^ree  rather  than 
one  of  kind. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  the  rule 
is  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  quoted 
with  i^roval  by  Wharton  in  his  Digest 
of  IniematUmal  Law^  and  by  Sir  William 


Hall  in  his  most  excellent  treatise  on  /n- 
temational  Law: 

"  There  is  a  stage  in  revolutionary  con- 
tests when  the  party  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence has,  I  conceive,  a  right  to  de- 
mand its  acknowledgment  by  neutral 
parties,  and  when  the  acknowledgment 
may  be  granted  without  departure  from 
the  obligations  of  neutrality.  It  is  the 
stage  when  independence  is  established 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  so  as  to  leave  the 
chance  of  the  opposite  party  to  recover 
their  dominion  utterly  desperate.  The 
neutral  nation,  must,  of  course,  judge  for 
itself  when  this  period  has  arrived;  and 
as  the  belligerent  nation  has  the  same 
right  to  judge  for  itself,  it  is  very  likely  to 
judge  differently  from  the  neutral,  and 
to  make  it  a  cause  or  pretext  for  war,  as 
Great  Britain  did  expressly  against  France 
in  our  revolution,  and  substantially 
against  Holland.  If  war  results  in  point 
of  fact  from  the  measure  of  recognizing  a 
contested  independence,  the  moral  right 
or  wrong  of  the  war  depends  upon  the 
justice  and  sincerity  and  prudence  with 
which  the  recognizing  nation  took  the 
step." 

The  length  of  time  during  which  the 
revolution  has  been  going  on  is  manifestiy 
a  matter  of  indifference,  so  long  as  the 
necessary  results  have  been  accomplished. 
And  in  this  case  it  would  seem  that  the 
withdrawal  of  the  government  forces  from 
the  Isthmus,  leaving  the  revolutionists  in 
complete  control,  was  a  virtual  recogni- 
tion of  their  sovereignty  by  the  Colombian 
government  itself,  which,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  apparent  likeli- 
hood that  said  decadent  government 
would  ever  be  able  to  reestablish  its  sov- 
ereignty over  its  revolted  subjects,  fur- 
nished ample  justification  for  the  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Side  facto  and  also  of  a.de  jure  gov- 
ernment. 

But  it  is  urged  by  certain  of  the  critics 
that  the  United  States,  for  selfish  pur- 
poses, fomented  the  revolution  upon  the 
Isthmus.    This  accusation  rests  entirely 
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upon  supposition.  If  the  revolution  could 
be  accounted  for  upon  no  other  ground 
than  the  theory  of  guilty  cooperation  upon 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  above 
supposition  would  have  a  logical  basis 
upon  which  to  rest.  But  no  such  suppo- 
sition is  necessary  in  order  to  explain  the 
facts.  There  was  ample  incentive  to 
revolt,  apart  from  any  outside  interfer- 
ence. The  people  of  the  Isthmus  had 
never  derived  any  very  substantial  benefit 
from  their  political  connection  with  Co- 
lombia. Only  about  one-tenth  of  the 
revenues  collected  from  them  were  spent 
for  their  benefit;  and  what  protection 
they  received,  they  received  from  the 
United  States.  To  be  thus  used  as  a  po- 
litical asset  for  the  benefit  of  a  knot  of 
corrupt  politicians  at  Bogota  was  certainly 
not  well  calculated  to  strengthen  their 
feeling  of  allegiance. 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  Colombia's  past 
indifference  toward  the  welfare  of  the 
Isthmian  provinces  it  seems  entirely  nat- 
ural, that  when  their  interests  were  self- 
ishly sacrificed  and  their  reasonable  hopes 
blighted  by  the  political  narrowness  which 
rejected  the  Hay-Herran  treaty,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Isthmus  should  have  done  ex- 
actly what  they  did,  viz.:  dissolve  the 
political  bond  which  kept  them  from  ren- 
dering the  service  and  reaping  the  benefit 
which  Grod  and  nature  intended  they 
should.  It  is  an  injustice  not  to  concede 
to  those  people,  situated  upon  the  world's 
highway  of  conmierce,  some  degree  of 
intelligence  and  some  d^ree  of  self-inter- 
est. Not  to  have  manifested  a  determi- 
nation that  their  great  natural  resource, 
due  to  their  situation,  be  used  to  their  own 
and  the  benefit  of  mankind  rather  than 
senselessly  wasted,  would  have  been  un- 
mistakable evidence  of  an  imperative  need 
for  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of 
lunacy.  But  conceding  to  them  some 
intelligence,  and  ordinary  instincts,  it  is 
not  diflScult  to  understand  how  ten  million 
dollars,  plus  a  yearly  income  in  cash,  plus 
the  immense  benefit  to  be  derived  from 
the  canal  would  be  attractive  to  them 
whether  it  was  to  Colombia  or  not. 


Nor  were  the  prospects  of  success  such 
as  to  render  the  revolution  a  hopeless  one, 
irrespective  of  any  outside  aid.  For 
Colombia  has  practically  no  navy  and  the 
territory  of  Panama  is  well  nigh  inaccess- 
ible from  the  Colombian  mainland.  And, 
as  the  Colombian  government  was  sub- 
stantially bankrupt,  her  powers  of  coer- 
cion were  exceedingly  limited,  because  at 
the  present  time  money  is  almost  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  wage  war  ef- 
fectually. Furthermore,  we  must  not 
forget  that  Panama  could  reasonably  have 
expected  aid  from  Venezuela,  if  aid  were 
needed.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  unlikelihood  of 
their  success  was  such  as  to  deter  them 
from  declaring  their  independence. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  our  duty 
as  a  neutral  state,  there  was  raised  the 
l^al  question  of  our  obligations  under 
the  treaty  of  December  12,  1846.  This 
treaty  contains  the  following  provision: 
*'The  United  States  also  guarantee,  in 
the  same  manner,  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
and  property  which  New  Granada  has 
and  possesses  over  the  said  territory." 

The  fact  that  New  Granada  no  longer 
exists  does  not  affect  our  obligations  under 
the  treaty,  as  it  is  a  well-established  rule 
of  international  law  that  a  change  of  name 
by  a  state  does  not  affect  its  treaty-rights 
or  obligations.  This  treaty  is  still  in  force 
and  we  have  in  accordance  with  its  pro- 
visions, sometimes  at  the  request  of  the 
Colombian  government  and  sometimes 
upon  our  own  initiative,  used  force  to 
maintain  the  free  transit  of  the  Isthmus. 
And  in  so  doing  we  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  to  Colombia,  to  the  world 
and  to  our  own  citizens.  Until  the  treaty 
is  abrogated,  there  is  no  question  as  to  our 
l^al  or  moral  right  to  protect  and  enforce 
freedom  of  transit  on  the  Isthmus  whether 
by  rail  or  any  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

But  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
our  obligation  to  protect  the  sovereignty 
of  Colombia  against  revolution  by  hfar 
own  citizens.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
give  some  color  to  the  view  of  those  who 
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hold  that  we  were  under  such  obligation. 
The  question  is  one  of  interpretation. 
And  in  interpreting  a  treaty,  as  in  inter- 
preting a  contract  between  individuals, 
we  must  look  to  the  intention  of  the  par- 
ties; for  a  treaty  is  nothing  but  a  contract 
to  which  independent  states  are  parties. 
In  arriving  at  the  intention  of  the  parties, 
we  must  take  into  account  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  made  and  with  reference  to  which 
both  parties  contracted.  In  the  present 
case  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  the  treaty.  The  in- 
tentimi  of  the  parties  was  clearly  not  to 
protect  Colombian  sovereignty  against 
the  people  of  the  Isthmus,  but  rather  to 
guarantee  it  against  interference  upon  the 
part  of  European  powers  from  whom 
there  was  at  that  time  reason  to  appre- 
hend danger.  The  United  States  has 
never  entered  into  a  treaty  for  the  purpose 
of  campelling  a  peopled,  subnStr: 
sovereignty  which  disregarded  their  wel- 
fare, nor  is  there  any  evidence  that  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  entered  into  the  other 
party  intended  that  we  should  ever  be 
called  upon  to  protect  their  sovereignty 
against  anything  except  outside  interfer- 
ence. Hence,  though  the  liberal  terms 
of  the  treaty  would  give  us  authority  to 
use  force  if  necessary  in  order  to  prevent 
the  people  of  the  Isthmus  from  establish- 
ing their  sovereignty  over  it,  such  a  con- 
structi<Hi  would  undoubtedly  do  violence 
to  the  spirit  of  the  treaty. 

An  excellent  precedent  for  construing 
a  treaty  according  to  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  letter  is  the  case  of  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  dted  by  Phillimore  for  this  pur- 
pose. According  to  the  provisions  of  the 
treaty,  France  was  to  destroy  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Dunkirk  and  never  to  rebuild 
them.  She  complied  with  her  treaty  en- 
gagements by  destroying  the  fortifications 
of  the  port  of  Dunkirk,  but  immediately 
began  the  forming  and  fortifying  of  the 
port  of  Mardyck,  scarcely  a  league  away. 
England  protested  against  such  an  evasion 
of  the  treaty  and  France  finally  admitted 
that  her  interpretation,  though  not  pre- 


cluded by  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  was  un- 
sound. 

Interpreted  according  to  its  spirit,  what 
we  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  1846  was, 
and  what  we  have  been  and  still  are  doing 
is,  to  protect  the  Isthmus  against  attack 
from  without  and  a  condition  of  anarchy 
from  within.  The  covenant  is  one  which 
*'  runs  with  the  land  "  regardless  of  names. 

But  of  what  particular  importance  was 
the  whole  transaction?  Revolutions 
among  Latin-American  people  are  matters 
of  such  common  occurrence  that  ordina- 
rily they  attract  little  attention  and  are  of 
Httle  importance  to  the  outside  world. 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  case  with  this 
revolution.  The  reason  for  its  import- 
ance was  not  because  of  its  proportions 
or  the  extent  of  territory  involved,  but  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  the  construction  of 
the  Panama  canal  in  which  the  whole  civ- 
ilized world  has  an  interest.  The  re- 
volted territory  occupies  a  commanding 
position  as  the  gateway  between  the  two 
great  oceans.  It  is  this  position  which 
gives  to  the  territory,  and  hence  gave  to 
the  revolution  there,  its  international  sig- 
nificance. With  countries  as  with  per- 
sons, importance  arises  not  from  size  but 
from  the  possession  of  something  which 
the  worid  needs. 

This  revolution  differed  from  the  aver- 
age Latin-American  revolution  of  recent 
years  in  another  respect — ^it  had  adequate 
justification.  The  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  Isthmus  were  being  senselessly 
sacrificed  to  the  greed  of  a  ring  of  unprin- 
cipled, blundering  politicians  from  the 
oppressive  effects  of  whose  selfish,  short- 
sighted policy  they  coidd  see  no  hope  of 
relief  except  by  a  severance  of  political 
relations.  Political  unity  is  but  a  means 
to  an  end — ^the  promotion  of  human  wel- 
fare— and  when  it  fails  to  meet  this  end 
it  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  disso- 
lution, if  it  can  be  effected  peacefully,  is 
no  mean  achievement. 

The  recognition  of  a  new  state  created 
by  revolution  against  the  parent  state  is 
alwajrs  a  more  or  less  delicate  matter  and 
very  likely  to  excite  opposition,  unless  it 
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follows  a  recognition  by  said  parent  state. 
It  is  true  that  at  the  time  of  the  action  our 
government  seemed  hasty,  but,  as  events 
have  proved,  it  averted  civil  war  between 
Colombia  and  Panama,  which  owing  to 
our  obligation  to  protect  the  railroad 
would  very  probably  have  led  to  war  with 
the  United  States;  it  defeated  Colombia's 
scheme  for  confiscating  the  property  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Company  and  by  so 
doing  prevented  the  development  of  un- 
pleasant complications  in  which  the  Uni- 
ted States  might  and  probably  would  have 
become  involved;  it  removed  the  last 
poUtical  barrier  to  the  completion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  commercial  improvements 
of  all  time.  When  we  remember  that 
these  beneficial  results  were  brought  about 
without  violation  of  any  principle  of  in- 
ternational law,  or  substantial  injury  to 


any  one,  mere  conventionalities  as  to  time 
and  form  should  not  be  allowed  to  weigh 
too  heavily  in  reaching  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  It  may  smack  of  prophecy,  nev- 
ertheless we  feel  safe  in  anticipating  the 
verdict  of  history  by  saying  that  while  en- 
joying the  benefits  of  better  lines  of  com- 
munication due  to  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  canal,  coming  generations  will 
look  with  a  just  approval  and  gratitude 
upon  the  diplomacy  of  John  Hay  which 
was  no  mean  factor  in  making  possible 
those  benefits  and  which  throughout  the 
negotiations  was  characterized  by  frank- 
ness, tact  and  a  statesmanlike  grasp  of 
the  situation. 

Edwin  Maxey. 
Morgantown^  W,  Va. 


HOMER  DAVENPORT:    A  CARTOONIST  DOMINATED 

BY  MORAL  IDEALS. 

By  B.  O.  Flower. 


I.   THE  INFLUENCE  OF  HOME  AND   OF 

HIGH   IDEALS  ON  THE  MIND 

OF  A   BOY. 

THE  MORAL  giants  that  made  the 
United  States  preeminent  as  an 
ethical  leader  among  civilized  nations 
during  the  meridian  period  of  the  nine- 
teenth century — ^the  Emersons,  Lowells, 
Whittiers,  Channings,  Parkers,  Garrisons, 
PhiUipses,  Sunmers,  Lincolns,  Beechers, 
and  others  of  that  noble  fellowship — were 
the  legitimate  products  of  lofty  ideals 
stimulated  and  nourished  in  the  home; 
for  when  they  were  young  the  home  was 
the  great  character-forming  influence. 
There  the  character  of  youth  was  chiefly 
moulded,  and  at  that  time  the  great  revo- 
lutionary' struggle  from  which  the  republic 
was  bom  was  suflScientlv  fresh  in  the  im- 
agination  of  the  people  to  prove  a  never- 
failing  insfHration,  a  story  that  thiiUed 


the  soul  of  youth  and  awakened  a  passion 
for  democracy  and  the  loftiest  altruism. 

Later  came  the  many-sided  revolution 
that  almost  as  by  magic  transformed  the 
face  of  civilization.  Discovery  followed 
discovery  in  bewildering  rapidity.  In- 
vention trod  upon  the  heels  of  invention^ 
and  wonder  everywhere  jostled  wonder. 
Steam  and  electricity  revolutionized  the 
transportation  and  manufacturing  of  the 
world.  Labor-saving  machinery  made 
possible  the  production  of  life's  necessi- 
ties in  great  abundance  at  a  comparatively 
little  expense  of  human  energy.  Great 
factories  rose;  cities  sprang  up;  urban 
life  sent  out  its  seductive  call  over  valley, 
mountain  and  plain.  Utility,  necessity 
and  the  charm  and  attractions  of  the  city 
all  conspired  to  change  the  old  order. 

Then  came  the  school  and  the  factory, 
calling  the  young  from  the  home-circle, 
and  with  this  change  the  cAd  influence  and 
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the  Qoble  and  sturdy  idealbm  of  for-  .  -  ^ 

rarr  days  gave  way  more  and  more  to 
a  passion  for  creature  comforts,  for 
success  along  material  lines,  for  the 
acquisiticffi  of  gold.  The  home  aban- 
dtaied  the  child  more  and  more  to  the 
church  and  the  school.  The  church 
was  concerned  vith  creeds  and  dog- 
mas, and  the  school  laid  its  special 
emphasis  on  intdlectual  acquirements ; 
wlule  without  the  church,  home  and 
school  was  an  atmosphere  of  restless 
activity.  In  a  thousand  directions 
Dew  and  seductive  voices  called  the 
young.  Temptation  lay  in  wait  on 
every  side.  The  soul  grows  in  the 
qui^  in  the  calm,  as  grow  the  flower 
and  the  tree.  Intellectual  distractions 
and  multitudinous  disturbing  notes  i 
rising  on  eveiy  hand  are  fatal  to  spir- 
itual unfoldment  and  the  well  round- 
ing out  of  a  great  character.  And  so 
more  and  more  the  moral  supremacy 
of  the  old  days  gave  way  to  purely 
intdlectual  pursuits,  to  money-mad- 
ness and  to  other  forms  of  egoistic 
insanity  that  subordinate  the  one  thing  dure-clad  mountains  and  valleys  of  Ore- 
in  man's  nature  and  in  civilization  that  gon.  Homer  Davenport  was  bom  on  the 
most  be  conserved  and  be  made  supreme  eighth  of  March,  1867,  in  the  little  village 
if  the  true  greatness  and  virility  that  dei-  of  Silverton.  The  environments  were 
firs  or  exalts  is  to  be  maintained — moral  humble,  the  Ufe  was  simple.  Plain  living 
devdopment.  and,  in  so  far  as  the  parents  were  con- 

One  exception  there  was  to  this  rule,  cemed,  hig^  thinking,  were  the  order  of 
In  the  country,  and  especially  the  country  the  day.  The  elder  Davenport  was  a 
remote  from  the  great  cities,  the  old-time  man  of  the  old  order;  a  man  under  the 
sani^  largely  obtained.  Here  life  was  sway  of  lofty  idealism,  mentally  vigorous 
often  stem  and  hard ;  here  toil  called  and  morally  sturdy ;  a  man  who  loved  to 
man  cariy  and  held  him  late;  but  here  as  dwell  on  the  g^eat  thoughts  of  the  master- 
nowhere  else  lived  the  old-time  idealism  brains  of  past  ages.  He  was  also  practi- 
— that  rectitude  of  will  and  purpose  which  cally  wise.  He  knew  that  love  and  the 
gives  strength  and  ^ory  to  any  life.  And  steady  but  not  offensive  insistence  on 
in  such  homes  the  young  enjoyed  an  en-  noble  precepts,  emphasized  by  practical 
vironment  that  is  priceless,  an  environ-  examples  in  life,  would  do  more  than  any 
ment  that  implants  fine  ideals  and  incul-  amount  of  perfunctory  preaching  or  any 
cates  principles  that  fortify  the  soul  and  attempts  to  make  his  boy  good  by  coer- 
make  the  Father's  house  the  most  potent  don.  Therefore  he  threw  around  his 
influence,  even  to  tbe  prodigal  nature,  in  rather  listless,  idle  and  apparently  way- 
all  the  world.  In  sudi  homes  the  men  ward  child  the  witchery  of  a  high,  fine 
who  are  to-day  the  hope  of  the  nation  were  life,  and  gently  but  persistently  he  strove 
boro  and  reared.  to  inculcate  noble  ideals  while  holding 

In  such  a  home,  far  away  amid  tbe  ver-     before  the  boy  the  example  of  the  moral 
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leaders  of  the  agea.  To-day  the  great 
secret  of  power  in  Homer  Davenport's 
work  is  found  in  the  moral  force,  the  eth- 
ical idealism,  that  is  behind  his  powerful 
drawings,  and  without  this  high,  Sne  home 
teaching  and  practice,  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able that  the  world  to-day  would  know 
aught  of  our  most  powerful  cartoonist. 
That  Mr.  Davenport  fully  appreciates 
the  debt  he  owes  this  honored  father  was 
shown  in  a  letter  we  recently  teceived 
from  him  in  which  he  said: 

"  My  father  deserves  the  credit  for  what- 
ever success  I  may  have  had.  He  was  a 
fountain-head  of  education  to  me,  and  is 
yet.  His  high  ideak  I  am  a  weak  expo- 
nent of,  and  I  dare  say  that  my  best  car- 
toons are  far  below  the  line  he  hoped  I 
would  attiuD.  However,  if  I  could  have 
been  the  scholar  he  was  I  might  have  done 
better." 

And  then  Mr.  Davraport  dwelt  lovingly 


on  the  follovring  letter  which  his  father 
wrote  him  in  1903,  after  he  had  informed 
his  parent  of  his  intention  of  going  on  the 
lecture-platform : 

"Mr  DtiAB  Son  Hobier: 

"  I  wrote  a  letter  yesterday,  but  last 
night  my  fancy  started  again  upon  the 
proposition  or  fact  of  your  being  a  plat- 
form-speaker, and  thought  of  the  kind  of 
speeches  you  will  make  and  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  them.  Of  course  I  had  to  think 
of  them  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Phillips,  Beecher,  Webster,  Everett  and 
others,  all  of  them  learned  and  great  ora- 
tors who  could  plead  a  cause  with  hardly 
less  e£Fect  than  Demosthenes.  But  ot 
course  you  are  not  of  their  kind  but  tut 
generit,  and  can  be  no  other,  and  if  you 
should  attempt  it  would  most  miserably 
fail.  Edward  Everett,  the  highest  pro- 
duct of  our  schools,  wrote  his  lectures  with 
the  most  extreme  care  and  criticism,  com- 
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(Repnxlacm]  by  ipeclal  pcrmlMion  ot  the  New  York  Evattug  MaU.) 
LEST  WE  FOBOET. 


mitted  tbem  to  memoiy,  and  rehearsed 
them  over  and  over  in  front  of  a  mirror  to 
see  that  every  motion  and  gesture  was 
faultless,  and  tested  with  his  ear  to  catch 
any  departure  of  intonation  or  inflection 
from  the  proper  vocal  expression.  You 
will  do  none  of  this.  Neither  will  you 
amaze  men  by  the  extent  of  your  erudi- 
tion, the  profundity  of  your  reasoning,  or 
the  gracefuhiess  of  your  rhetoric,  and  you 
will  not,  cannot  attempt  it.  You  will  just 
be  yourself  if  you  succeed ;  and  give  them 
a  sample  of  instantaneous  spontaneous 
mental  combustion,  and  recollect,  my  boy, 
that  in  order  to  produce  the  best  effects 
you  must  be  in  the  highest  grade  of  health, 
with  your  faculties  on  the  qui  vim,  bub- 
bling, pressing  for  expression,  and  then 
with  the  magnetic  emanation  of  the  audi- 
ence which  you  will  appropriate,  they  will 
he  charmed,  instructed,  converted,  and 
they  may  never  know  how  it  is  done,  and 


if  by  chance  your  utterances  should  be 
seen  by  them  in  print,  they  would  be  more 
at  a  loss  than  ever.  But  yon  cannot  waste 
your  high-grade  ebullience  in  visiting  and 
social  intercourse  the  day  of  your  platform 
efforts.  Mental  force,  esthetic  delicacy, 
the  power  of  sfHntual  charm,  are  all  lim- 
ited in  quanti^  and  in  their  qualify  de- 
pend upon  their  fullness  and  sufficiency. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  depended 
more  on  this  amplitude  than  others,  re- 
fused to  spend  his  force  and  fervor  in  so- 
dal  intercourse  when  on  a  lecture  tour. 
Hence  many  peofde  who  had  heard  of  his 
immense  mental  and  emotional  diffusion 
thought,  after  meeting  him  and  exchang- 
ing a  few  commonplace  words,  that  he 
had  been  much  overrated.  In  explana- 
tion of  this,  he  said  that  he  saved  up  his 
strength  for  the  benefit  of  his  audience; 
that  OS  they  paid  thdr  money  in  liberal 
allowance  tfiey  were  entitled  to  his  best 
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efforts.  And  your  performances  will  rate 
according  to  your  bodily  and  mental  and 
s|Mritual  coodition,  and  do  n't  foi^et  this. 
Homer.  You  will  recollect  I  have  told 
you  the  same  in  connectioD  with  your  art 
peifonnances.  Recollect  how,  when  you 
were  in  Washington — and  the  few  days 
there  were  heaven  to  me  because  with  you 
— four  hours'  work  exhausted  you,  and 
then  a  carriage-ride  about  the  dty  rested 
you  and  filled  you  up  again,  for  you  were 
the  passive  lecifHeat  of  the  pervasive, 
renovating  sprit  everywhere  abroad. 
Tliea  your  eyes  were  open,  but  you  did 


not  answer  my  questions,  and  I  saw  that 
you  were  being  immersed  in  the  divine 
afiSatus  upon  which  you,  more  than  most 
others,  must  depend — the  spirit  of  the 
beasts  and  birds,  the  field,  the  woods  and 
not  less  earth's  human  inhabitants. 
"  Youra, 

"T.  W.  D." 

II.   THE   BOY   AND  THE   MAN. 

To  the  casual  observer  there  was  little 
in  the  eady  life  of  Homer  Davenport  that 
seemed  to  promise  a  brilliaat  future.  In 
speaking  of  himself  he  says:    "I  was  a 
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time  the  fences,  buildings,  walls  and  floors 
were  decorated  with  the  ambitious  draw- 
ings of  the  boy.  The  father  had  faith  in 
his  child  and  beheved  that  the  time  would 
come  when  he  would  make  his  mark  as 
an  arbsl 

One  day,  however,  a  circus  amved  in 
town,  and  when  it  departed  Homer  also 
disappeared,  having  joined  the  aggrega- 
tion During  the  winter  season  the  boy 
spent  much  of  his  time  m  drawing  the 
elephants,  tigers  and  other  ammals  All 
went  well  until  spnng,  when,  among  the 
multitudinous  dubes  assigned  the  youth 
was  that  of  oiling  the  elephants  Hiis 
task  proyed  to  be  the  last  straw,  for  al- 
ready the  enchantment  of  the  circus  had 
disappeared 

Somewhat  later  we  find  him  applying 
for  woric  as  a  cartoonist  in  the  office  of  the 
Oregonian,  at  Portland.  His  drawings, 
however,  were  not  satisfactory  to  the  staid 
old  journal,  and  he  was  relieved  of  his 
duties.  Next  we  find  him  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  he  was  employed  by  the 
Chronicle  and  also  by  the  Examiner,  for 
a  time  working  for  ten  dollars  a  week. 
Mr.  Hearst,  however,  eaily  recognized 
his  great  power,  and  as  an  important  elec- 
tion of  a  United  States  senator  was  then 
pending  at  Sacramento,  he  sent  his  car- 
toonist to  the  state  capital  to  %ht  with 
his  pictures  the  battle  for  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  agmnst  the  election  of  a 
powerful  man  whom  the  Examiner  held 
to  be  unsuited  to  the  position.  This  man 
was  defeated,  and  C^ifomia  credited  the 
defeat  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  to  the  car- 
toons of  Davenport.  So  well  did  his 
work  please  Mr.  Hearst  that  he  took  him 
to  New  York  on  a  salary  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Here  the  power  of  his 
great  cartoons  was  instantly  recognized. 
In  a  few  weeks  he  became  famous,  even 
as  Nast  was  famous,  not  only  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  but  throughout 
the  entire  civilized  world.  Never  have 
the  trusts  been  more  aptly  or  forcefully 
caricatured  than  in  the  great,  brutal  fig- 
ure which  Davenport  drew;  strong  and 
forceful  ID  all  parts  save  the  supreme  or- 
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lazy  boy.  In  my  eariy  years  I  had  no 
purpose  other  than  to  enjoy  country-Ufe 
and  live  out-of-doors."  He  did  not  hke 
schocd.  He  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
animal-life,  his  especial  favorites,  how- 
ever, being  game-cocks  and  fast  horses. 
He  had  a  boy's  love  for  fun,  and  perhaps 
next  to  a  fight  between  his  game-cocks, 
nothing  so  filled  the  measure  of  his  boy- 
hood happiness  as  to  sit  on  the  bleachers 
and  witness  an  exciting  game  of  base- 
ball. 

Tliough  his  father  must  have  been 
grieved  at  his  son's  lack  of  taste  for  school 
(for  the  elder  Davenport  was  a  man  of 
education  and  a  great  lover  of  good  liter- 
ature) be  sought  to  direct  and  gently 
guide  instead  of  compel  his  son,  and  in 
one  particular  the  youth  showed  aptitude 
and  appfication.  From  the  time  he  was 
three  years  of  sge  he  was  never  tired  of 
mftlring  pictures.  Often,  his  father  avers, 
he  has  Imown  the  boy  to  spend  ten  hours 
a  day  in  drawing.  This  taste  for  draw- 
ing, instead  of  bong  repressed,  was  stim- 
ulated and  encouraged.  His  father 
bought  him  a  set  of  pencils,  complimented 
his  work  and  subtly  appealed  to  his  am- 
bition.   As  a  result  in  an  incredibly  short 
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if  the  brain — the  oigatu  of  morality,    ous,  and  usually  strikingly  humorous  in 


alum,  of  nobililT — in  a  word,  the 
•  irfnch  differantiate  exalted  man- 
biKD  die  fanman  incantation  of  cun- 
ind  biutafity. 


l&TDfPOirr,    THE  laCHAEL  AMOBLO 
or  CABTOONISTB. 


character. 

With  Mr.  Davenport  the  reverae  b  true. 
On  occasions  he  has  drawn  some  irre- 
aistibly  humorous  pictures,  but  as  a  rule 
his  work  is  powerful,  somber  and  not  un- 
frequently  essentially  tragic  in  8{Hrit  and 
impUcBtion.  There  is  something  colossal 
!  two  most  powerful  newspaper-  about  his  greater  pictures  that  reminds 
oisti  of  to-day  are  unquestionably  one  of  the  great  and  austere  work  of 
tide  B.  Opper  and  Homer  C.  Cav-  Michael  Angelo.  Indeed,  he  may,  we 
I;  and  it  ii  an  interesting  fact  that  think,  with  justice  be  characterized  as  the 
ituiuuit  the  opposite  extremes  in  Michael  Angelo  of  cartoonists.  Many 
ethods  of  their  craft.  Mr.  Opper  of  his  pictures  are  more  than  colossal  and 
s  a  vital  lesson  or  emphasizes  a  somber:  they  are  savage — so  brutally 
tmdi  1^  presenting  a  humorous  or  savage,  indeed,  that  they  arouse  in  the 
low  pictaie,  the  first  effect  of  which  mor^  nature  of  even  the  easy-going  Amer- 
araose  the  risibilities;  but  always,  icans  feelings  not  unlike  those  which 
lost  ahrajB,  while  the  smile  is  form-  would  be  awakened  if  we  suddenly  be- 
I  the  face  an  important  truth  is  be-  held  as  from  a  mountain  height  some  fear- 
loCagnplied  upon 


lublic  evil  or  peril, 
is  drawings  are 
itberthan  humor- 
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fill  crime  of  the  great  and  powerful  against 
the  weak  and  helpless, — a  crime  like  the 
massacre  of  the  helpless  Armenians  by 
the  Turkish  hordes.  No  American  car- 
toonist has  ever  exhibited  such  power  in 
arousing  the  conscience-side  of  life  or  the 
deeper  moral  sentiments  as  has  Homer 
Davenport.  No  cartoonist  has  as  yet 
exerted  such  a  positive  influence  over  the 
mind  of  the  careless  newspaper-reader, 
in  the  way  of  stirring  his  righteous  indig- 
nation against  some  great  evil  depicted. 
His  pictures  compel  men  to  think.  He 
makes  the  beholder  so  clearly  see,  so  for- 
cibly fed,  the  great  truth  which  dominated 
his  own  brain  when  he  drew  the  picture, 
that  though  heretofore  he  may  have  re- 
mained indifferent  in  the  presence  of  the 
evil,  henceforth  he  is  no  longer  content  to 
be  the  "  idle  singer  of  an  emptjr  day." 

Nothing  is  more  needed  tchdaj  in  Amer- 
ican life  than  this  stirring  of  the  deepest 
moral  emotions  in  man's  nature.  As  a 
nation  we  are  morally  drugged,  and  he  is 
a  great  instrument  of  progress  who  can 
arouse  even  the  few  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  dangers  which  are  present  and  to  the 
duty  which  devolves  upon  the  individual 
in  a  crisis  like  the  present.  And  it  is  this 
awakening  power  that  makes  many  of  the 
cartoons  of  Mr.  Davenport  so  extremely 
valuable.  He  who  sees  them  instinctively 
feels  that  henceforth  he  too  must  become 
a  positive  factor  enlisted  on  the  side  of 
justice,  of  truth,  of  right.  In  this  respect 
Mr.  Davenport's  influence  over  the  recep- 
tive brain,  and  especially  over  the  brain 
of  youth,  is  much  tiie  same  as  that  exerted 
by  John  G.  Whittier,  when  his  burning 
verses  in  behalf  of  the  slaves  thrilled, 
aroused  and  enlisted  the  moral  enthusi- 
asm of  scores  of  our  finest  and  best  youths 
in  a  manner  admirably  characterized  in 
after  years  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  in  the  following  tribute  to  the 
Quaker  poet,  in  which  he  describes  the 
influence  of  the  poet's  thought  over  his 
eariy  life: 

"At  dawn  of  manhood  came  a  Toice  to  me 

That  said  to  startled  oonsdence,  'Sleep  no  morel' 


If  any  good  to  me  or  from  me  came, 

Thrmi^  life,  and  if  no  influence  leas  divine 
Has  quite  usurped  the  place  of  duty's  flame; 
If  aught  rose  worthy  m  this  heart  of  mine. 
Aught  Qiat,  newed  backwwl.  we««  no  idiade  of 
shame; 
Bless  thee,  old  friend!    for  that  high  call  was 
thine." 

If  Homer  Davenport  had  lived  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  he  might 
and  doubtless  would  have  performed  a 
work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
and  the /emancipation  of  the  slaves  quite 
as  great  as  that  rendered  by  the  powerful 
pen  of  Thomas  Nast,  for  he  is  at  heart  a 
true  democrat,  a  passionate  lover  of  free- 
dom, justice  and  the  rights  of  all  the  peo- 
ple; and  he  would  naturally  have  ranged 
himself  on  the  side  of  human  progress  and 
the  triumph  of  that  true  democracy  of 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln  are  our  noblest  exponents.  He, 
more  than  any  other  cartoonist  that  our 
republic  has  produced,  not  even  except- 
ing Thomas  Nast,  possesses  the  power  of 
arousing  the  moral  sentiments  and  of 
leading  men  to  do  and  dare  for  a  great 
cause.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  secret  of 
his  greatest  strength;  this  is  the  supreme 
excellence  of  his  work.  He  is  essentially 
a  moralist,  a  man  of  ideals,  a  teacher  of 
the  millions,  who  through  the  eye  appeals 
to  the  brain  with  the  irresistible  force  and 
power  of  a  Phillips  or  a  Beecher. 

It  is  a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  thous- 
ands of  Mr.  Davenport's  friends  that  his 
present  work  does  not  give  him  freedom 
and  scope  to  make  pictures  that  are  any- 
thing like  so  powerful  in  their  influence 
over  the  mind  or  so  effective  as  teachers 
of  great  truths  as  was  his  work  while  he 
was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Hearst.  He 
has  drawn  some  good  cartoons  for  the 
Mail  and  Express,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  disappointing  and  some  of  them 
grievously  disappointing  to  the  friends  of 
democratic  progress.  It  is  one  of  the 
unfortunate  features  of  modem  cartoon 
work  that  the  cartoonist  is  compelled  in 
a  great  d^ree  to  reflect  the  ideas  of  the 
editorial  colunms  of  the  paper,  whether 
those  ideas  are  in  conformity  with  his  own 
views  or  not;  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
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comp«ratiTe  weakness  in  many  of  Mr. 
DaTenport's  leoent  drawings  is  found  in 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  made  to  order, 
or  at  least  that  his  heart  was  not  fully  in 
the  work,  and  we  sincerdy  hope  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  he  will  become 
more  a  free-lance  and  again  be  one  of  the 
most  potent  factors  for  democratic  ad- 
vance among  the  cartoonists  of  the  age. 

nr.  aoiiB  ttpscal  cabtoonb. 

In  this  issue  we  present  a  number  of 
typical  cartoons.  Most  oi  these  appeared 
originally  in  the  New  Yoik  American  and 
JmunaL  It  will  be  remembered  that  it 
was  Mr.  Davamort's  powerful  drawings 
that  so  ennged  Boss  Flatt  that  he  had  the 
anti-carlooa  fanr  introduoed  into  the  New 
York  Ifgiwlahirr^  TUs  called  forth  from 
Dafcnport  s  powerful  cartoon  which  we 


present,  representing  Tweed  and  Flatt, 
and  underneath  the  l^end  *'No  Honest 
Man  Need  Fear  Cartoons/*  It  is  the 
thieves,  the  exploiters  of  the  people,  the 
grafters,  the  comiptors  of  public  servants, 
and  the  destroyers  of  national  morality 
who  dread  the  cartoonist  and  seek  to  have 
his  work  suppressed. 

Another  very  powerful  cartoon  by  Mr. 
Davenport  was  drawn  during  the  Henry 
George  campaign  and  was  suggested  by 
Fremiet's  celebrated  work.  This  repre- 
sents Croker  as  the  personification  of 
Tammanyism,  bedding  Democracy  in  his 
grasp,  but  enraged  on  account  of  tiie  shaft 
whidi  has  pierced  him  from  the  bow  of 
the  people's  great  and  incorruptible  lead- 
er,  Henry  George. 

B.  O.  Floweb. 

BoeUm^  Maes. 
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TEN  YEAKS  of  prospecting  and  two 
small  fortunes  found  and  lost  in 
efforts  to  discover  a  greater  one,  and  now 
for  the  first  time  Brent  Hailan  was  out 
on  a  grub-stake,  furnished  by  one  of  the 
storekeepers  at  Three  Forks. 

The  last  trip  had  left  him  broke,  with 
hb  mule  over  a  precipice  and  his  shoes 
wmn  to  hb  feet  and  himsdf  gaunt  and 
reeling  from  hunger.  But  he  only  re- 
mained in  town  long  enough  for  a  square 
meal  and  to  write  letters  to  his  mother  and 
sweetheart,  and  then  started  forth  again 
with  a  new  mule  and  three  months'  pro- 
visions, furnished  by  the  storekeeper 
more  through  friendship  and  the  remem- 
brance of  former  sales  than  with  any  ex- 
pectaticm  of  profit 

But  as  he  struck  into  the  foothills.  Brent 
was  as  sanguine  as  when  he  had  first  pass- 
ed over  this  very  trail  ten  years  b^ore. 
His  was  the  true  prospector's   nature. 


The  treasure  was  just  ahead,  one  day  or 
perimps  two  or  a  little  more;  and  even 
should  the  quest  consume  all  the  allotted 
days,  his  belief  would  be  the  same  at  the 
end,  just  as  strong,  just  as  sanguine,  one 
day  more  of  life  and  the  discovery  would 
have  been  made.  A  veritable  gift  of 
heaven  for  the  seeker,  but  sometimes  a 
bitter,  woeful  span  for  the  ones  that  wait. 
As  he  went  up  rocky  paths  and  over 
ridges  and  through  defiles,  his  practiced 
qres  scanning  soil-color  and  rodc-forma- 
tion  and  land-slope.  Brent's  voice  rose  in 
challenging  buoyancy  against  the  eternal 
suUenness  of  the  hiUs.  This  trip  would 
end  the  long  seeking,  and  he  would  go 
back  to  the  farm  and  build  a  new  house 
and  bam  and  buy  blooded-stock  and  open 
new  roads,  as  he  had  been  planning  for 
ten  years.  His  mother  would  be  glad. 
He  could  see  the  arms  outstretched,  and 
the  brave,  patient  eyes  beaming  in  the 
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wrinkled  old  face,  and  he  laughed  aloud 
in  veiy  gladness  at  her  gladness.  And 
'  Alice — ^the  laugh  and  song  dropped  to  a 
lower  key,  and  his  eyes  grew  tender  and 
a  little  grave.  Alice's  letters  had  been  as 
strong  and  hopeful  as  his  own,  but  some- 
times he  fancied  there  might  be  a  wist- 
fulness  behind  the  brave  words,  a  heart 
tel^raphy  that  would  fain  draw  him  back 
over  the  thousands  of  intervening  miles, 
and  over  the  vaster  distance  of  a  man's 
ambition  and  determination. 

The  look  was  still  in  his  eyes  when  he 
turned  into  a  little  pocket  of  a  ravine  and 
made  camp,  and  it  went  with  him  about 
his  fuel-gathering  and  cooking,  and  only 
left  him,  temporarily,  when  he  sank  into 
a  dreamless  sleep  with  his  boots  to  the  fire. 

The  next  day  he  swung  off  toward  a 
wilder  portion  of  the  hills  which  he  had 
never  before  explored,  and  where  there 
were  no  signs  of  other  presence  than  the 
four-footed  inhabitants.  Four  days  he 
pushed  on  through  this,  penetrating  deep- 
er and  deeper,  until  finally  he  reached  a 
basin  that  he  thought  looked  promising. 
Here  he  made  camp  and  prospected  for 
a  week;  but  though  he  found  color  in 
plenty,  it  was  not  rich  enough  for  the  iso- 
lation, and  he  went  on  another  day,  to 
where  the  land  was  little  more  than  yawn- 
ii.g  ravines  and  unscalable  prJpioes. 
Here  he  made  camp  again,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  laige  cavern  that  twisted  away  into 
a  hill,  and  which  he  determined  to  explore 
at  the  first  opportunity. 

There  was  plenty  of  fuel  near,  and  good 
running  water.  After  tethering  his  mule. 
Brent  started  a  fire  and  placed  over  it  a 
kettle  of  water  to  boil.  He  liked  the  rock- 
formation  here,  and  even  from  where  he 
stood  he  could  see  color  in  the  sand  along 
the  stream.  He  would  remain  several 
weeks  and  prospect  the  neighborhood 
thoroughly,  and  to  celebrate  this  first 
night  of  a  permanent  camp,  he  would 
prepare  such  a  supper  as  he  had  not  had 
in  tile  hills  for  months.  There  was  good 
ham  in  his  outfit,  and  bacon,  and  a  few 
comparatively  fresh  eggs,  and  coffee  and 


other  delicacies.  The  storekeeper's 
friendship  for  him  had  looked  out  for  that. 
And  rarest  of  all  delicacies  in  a  miner's 
camp,  there  were  onions.  He  would  have 
a  big  dish  of  fried  onions,  and  then  would 
wind  up  the  feast  with  real  cheese  from 
the  East. 

But  first,  while  the  water  was  boiling, 
he  walked  along  the  bank  of  the  littie 
stream,  noting  the  sand  keenly  and  the 
character  of  the  rocks  from  winch  it  had 
apparentiy  washed.  When  the  stream 
debouched  from  the  small  coulee  where 
he  had  built  his  camp,  into  the  main  ra- 
vine, he  turned  and  followed  it  for  some 
rods,  until  it  suddenly  dropped  a  sheer 
hundred  feet  into  a  cross  ravine  that  caxr 
ried  it  white  and  frothing  toward  the 
lower  foothills.  Brent  peered  into  the 
ravine  longingly;  but  the  precipice  was 
unscalable,  so  he  started  up  the  rocky 
slope  to  one  side  with  an  idea  of  obtain- 
ing a  glimpse  of  what  lay  beyond. 

The  slope  was  only  a  great  ledge  of 
rocK,  broken  and  scaired  by  ancient  con- 
vulsions and  the  storms  of  centuries,  and 
with  here  and  there  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
growing  from  crevices.  Brent  struggled 
up  until  he  came  to  a  sharp  spur,  around 
which  he  was  flattening  himself  to  pass, 
when  he  saw  a  man  just  beyond,  crouch- 
ing over  a  crevice  from  which  grew  some 
twisted  roots  topped  by  green  leaves.  He 
was  holding  the  point  of  a  pick  in  his 
hands  and  was  apparentiy  tiying  to  pry 
out  the  roots.  As  Brent  appeared  the 
man  sprang  to  his  feet,  his  face  express- 
ing startled  fright,  followed  almost  in- 
stantly by  anger. 

"TVhat  ye  doin'  here?"  he  demanded 
fiercely. 

"Prospecting,"  Brent  answered  cheer- 
fully. 

The  man's  hands  tightened  convul- 
sively upon  the  pick,  and  he  seemed  half- 
minded  to  spring  forward  and  use  it  as  a 
weapon.    Then  his  hands  relaxed. 

"WeD,"  he  threatened,  "you  mosey 
back  jest  as  fast 's  the  Lord  'U  let  ye.  If 
ye  don't " 
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"^  Oh,  tut,  tut,  man,"  interrupted  Brent 
cardessly.  **  Tliis  is  too  large  a  countiy 
for  one  person  to  monopolize.  What  you 
digging  those  roots  for — ^to  eat?" 

The  man  only  glared. 

*•  Yes,  I  see  you  are,"  affably.  "  I  Ve 
been  crowded  down  to  them  myself  before 
now.  But  they  're  not  fit  for  a  coyote  to 
chew  on  except  to  keep  off  starvation — 
though,  if  you  'U  excuse  me,  you  look  as 
if  you  'd  luul  roots  as  a  steady  diet  for 
quite  a  spell.  But  see  here,"  suddenly, 
''suppose  you  come  down  to  my  camp  in 
front  of  the  big  cave.  I  'm  laying  out  for 
a  regular  down-east  supper  to-night,  with 
evoything  but  pie,  and  I  'd  like  for  you 
to  join  me.  We  might  explore  the  cave 
Afterwards  by  torchlight.  It  looked  in- 
terestingly risky.    But  why " 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  the 
man  had  suddenly  choked  out  an  impre- 
ciiticHi,  and  was  now  hunying  in  the  oppo- 
flte  direction,  stumbling  and  muttenng 
as  he  ran.     Brent  looked  after  him  juty- 

*  Loony,"  he  thought.  "Prospected 
tin  he  got  out  of  provisions  and  then  went 
oaiv.     Poor  fellow ! " 

He  returned  to  camp  soberly.  The 
vater  was  now  boiling  merrily,  and  he 
poured  into  it  nearly  a  quart  of  white 
beans.  They  would  do  for  his  morrow's 
dnmer,  as  he  wished  to  spend  the  entire 
day  prospecting.  He  must  not  spare  any 
time  for  elaborate  cooking  after  this  first 
nigfat,  especially  as  the  provisions  might 
need  to  be  economized.  The  sight  of  the 
nioC-eater  had  made  him  thoughtful. 
But  preparations  for  the  supper  went  on. 

Several  generous  slices  of  ham  were  cut 
and  spread  in  a  frying-pan,  and  with  them 
half  a  dozen  ^gs.  Then  he  opened  a 
package  of  bacon,  and  peeled  and  sliced 
the  onions,  and  made  the  coffee.  The 
air  was  soon  fragrant  with  their  cooking, 
aad  above  all  the  rest  rose  the  rich,  pun- 
gient  smell  of  the  onions. 

The  mountain-side  was  almost  sheer 
for  twenty  feet  or  more  above  the  cave 
nnf,  then  fell  back,  affording  room  for  a 


scanty  growth  of  shrubs  and  small  trees. 
The  rock  wall  below  was  also  scarred  into 
fissures  from  which  grew  occasional 
shrubs. 

Several  times  during  the  preparations 
for  supper  Brent  thought  he  heaird  noises 
from  the  growth  above  the  cave,  but  at- 
tributed them  to  a  prowling  bear  or  pan- 
ther. As  the  supper  progressed,  how- 
ever, and  the  odors  grew  stronger,  the 
noises  increased.  Suddenly  he  was  star- 
tled to  his  feet  by  a  hoarse: 

''Grood  Lord,  men!  I  can't  stand  it 
no  longer.  That 's  worth  all  the  gold  in 
Alaska." 

^  Right  ye  are,  pard,"  came  another 
voice,  savage  with  repressed  longing. 
*'  Let 's  mosey.  I  'm  goin'  to  have  a  bite 
o'  that  or  die." 

There  was  a  pushing  aside  of  the  bushes 
and  three  figures  came  plunging  and  fall- 
ing down  the  declivitfr,  apparently  to  their 
destruction,  though  they  checked  the  fall 
somewhat  by  grasping  at  occasional 
bushes  and  fissures.  In  an  instant,  it 
seemed,  they  were  standing  beside  the 
camp-fire,  wild,  disheveUed,  fierce.  In 
one  of  them  Brent  recognized  the  root- 
eater  of  a  half-hour  before. 

**Got  any  more  o'  that  grub,  mate?" 
demanded  the  larger  of  them,  a  gaunt 
giant  with  white  hair  and  beard  that  cov- 
ered his  shoulders. 

"Plenty,"  responded  Brent,  recovering 
himself  quickly.  **  I  allowed  for  enough 
to  meet  a  good  appetite  two  days,  but  it 
won't  be  anywhere  now.  Here,  you  fel- 
lows look  pretty  hungry.  Suppose  you 
sit  down  and  help  yourselves  while  I  'm 
cooking  a  new  lot — then  I  '11  join  you." 

Simultaneously  and  without  a  word 
the  three  reached  for  the  fried  onions. 
When  the  new  lot  was  ready,  the  old  was 
entirely  gone,  even  to  the  last  scrap  of 
bacon-rind,  and  the  three  were  watching 
Brent's  skilful  movements  with  ravenous 
but  appreciative  eyes.  Not  until  their 
appetites  were  entirely  satisfied  and  they 
had  moved  back,  wiping  their  mouths 
upon  their  hands,  did  one  of  them  speak. 
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Then  the  white-haired  giant  nodded  soci- 
ably to  Brent,  with  much  of  the  savage- 
ness  gone  from  his  eyes. 

**  Prospectin'  ?  **  he  asked. 

«Yes." 

*'WeU/'  slowly,  "I  reckon  we'll  have 
to  let  ye  in — on  a  small  lay,  mebbe. 
After  eatin'  that  supper  we  could  n't  plan 
for  nothin'  hostile.  How  much  grub  ye 
got?" 

''A  three  months'  allowance  for  one 


man 


»> 


**That  's  three  weeks  for  four  men, — 
or  a  month,  mebbe,  with  moderation. 
PlentfT,  I  guess,  to  cany  us  through." 

Brent  smiled  sarcastically. 

**  Do  n't  you  think  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  ask  my  consent  first  ?  "  he  asked. 

"We  're  three  men,  an'  you  ain't  but 
one,"  composedly.  *' Though  of  course 
that  do  n't  matter  now.  After  the  sup- 
per we  couldn't  be  hostile.  Anyway, 
ye  'U  be  ready  to  come  in  all  right,  even 
on  the  smallest  lay,  soon 's  ye  know. 
Seems  odd,  don't  it,"  reflectively;  *'but 
jest  the  smell  o'  that  supper  was  all  that 
saved  your  life.  O,  I  do  n't  mind  tellin' 
now,"  at  the  inquiiy  in  Brent's  eyes. 
*'Long  's  ye  come  in  with  us  ye  might 's 
well  know  the  whole  thing.  Our  cadie  's 
in  this  cave,  an'  Dikker  there  heard  ye 
speak  'bout  explorin'  it.  That  left  but 
one  thing  for  us  to  do.  We  was  hid  up 
there  with  our  guns  p'inted,  an'  we  was 
goin'  to  give  ye  ten  minutes  to  pack  up 
an'  git.  If  ye  didn't — an'  from  what 
Dikker  said  we  knowed  ye  wouldn't — 
we  was  goin'  to  shoot.  There  would  n't 
be  nothin'  else  we  could  do,"  earnestly. 
'^Wdl,  I  had  my  gun  p'inted  an'  my 
mouth  open  to  hoUer,  when  I  got  a  full 
smdl  o'  them  ham  an'  eggs  right  in  my 
throat, — an'  I  waited  a  little  to  git  one 
more  smdl,  with  my  mouth  wide  open, 
when  the  onions  come  up— Lord!" 
smacking  his  lips  reminiscently,  **  I  've 
lived  seventy  years,  an'  I  never  had  an- 
other second  like  that  in  all  my  life.  I 
jest  laid  my  gun  down  an'  stuck  my  nose 
out  fur 's  I  could;  then  I  felt  'shamed  an' 


looked  'round.  But  Dikker's  nose  an' 
Sam's  nose  was  both  stickin'  out  jest  the 
same.  That  finished  us.  We  couldn't 
'a'  stayed  up  there  another  minute  for  all 
the  gold  in  these  mountains.  It 's  been 
ten  weeks — ^ten  whole  weeks — since  we 
swallered  our  last  bit  o'  pork,  an'  in  all 
that  time  we  ain't  had  a  thing  but  roots, 
b'iled  an'  to  chaw  on  jest  as  we  dug  'em." 

^'Ten  weeks!"  exclaimed  Brent,  in 
amazement.  "Why,  man  alive!  I  once 
lived  on  them  two  days  and  thought  I  'd 
starve.  Why  did  n't  one  of  you  go  out 
after  provisions?" 

"Dassent,"  laconically.  "They's  too 
many  prospectors  'round  watchin'.  They 
can  tell  from  the  sisse  of  a  man's  eyes  what 
he  's  found.  We  have  a  spot  where  we 
can  [Hck  up  gold  with  our  fingers,  an' 
we  'd  ruther  starve  than  take  chances. 
But  I  reckon  we  four  can  git  it  all  out  in 
a  month,  an'  you  can  have  an  eighth  share 
from  now  on.  An' — oh  yes,  my  name 's 
Moses,  thirty-nine  years  prospectin'  an' 
never  struck  it  rich  till  now.  Who  might 
you  be?" 

"  My  name 's  Brent  Hailan,  ten  years 
prospectin',  but  going  home  soon  now." 

That  night  Brent  did  not  dream  of  sand 
and  rock-formations  as  he  was  accustom- 
ed to,  but  rather  of  a  littie  rolling  farm 
where  the  grass  grew  knee-high,  and  of  a 
brij^t-eyed,  wrinkled-faced  old  woman 
and  a  brave  giri  who  had  waited  ten  years. 
When  he  woke  he  scarcely  thought  of 
what  thb  day  was  to  bring;  the  dream 
was  still  tender  in  his  eyes,  and  the  home- 
longing  which  he  had  fought  for  ten  years 
was  at  last  possessing  his  heart. 

A  week  later  they  were  gathered  around 
the  campfire.  It  was  after  supper,  and 
they  had  all  been  smoking;  but  now  the 
pipes  were  laid  aside  and  th^  were  gazing 
into  the  fire.  Prospecting  days  were 
nearly  over  for  them,  and  the  thought 
made  them  silent.  Into  eyes  that  had 
grown  hard  with  gold-seeking  wero  com- 
ing new  expressions  of  tenderness  and  joy. 
But  the  face  of  Moses  was  grave. 

"Thirty-nine  years  of  prospectin',"  he 
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aaid  at  last,  bieakiiig  the  silence;  **an' 
DOW  at  seventy  leady  to  quit,  with  not  a 
Idth  or  Idn  or  friend  in  the  worid  save  you 
three  to  look  fgL^d.  T  ain't  goin*  to  be 
so  blame  fine  as  I  thought." 

His  eyes  went  hungrily  from  one  face  to 
another,  trying  to  read  their  thoughts, 
then  returned  to  the  fire. 

"You  've  all  got  somebody,"  he  went 
on  |»esently;  ^'I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes 
an'  in  the  way  you  smile  to  yourselves. 
I  've  never  had  nobody  in  all  my  life,  not 
one.  The  fust  thing  I  remember  was 
bein'  an  orjdian  an*  %htin'  for  my  grub. 
Now  I  'm  goin'  to  ask  you  to  sheer  your 
homes  wiA  me  for  a  half-hour  or  so. 
I've  been  watchin'  you  an'  thinkin'  it 
over.  We  11  be  sayin'  good-bye  in  a  few 
wedcs,  an'  md>be  won't  ever  see  each 
other  ag'in.  Wcm't  you  sheer  your  wives 
an'  babies  with  me  for  a  little  while? 
You  've  got  letters  an'  photygraphs,  an' 
ye  can  tdl  me  what  they  do  an'  say  an' 
how  they  look.  It'U  be  something  for 
me  to  think  about  arter  we  separate." 

Hiey  hesitated,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
There  was  no  curiosity  in  the  old  ^es, 
nothing  but  heart-hunger,  suddenly 
Inrought  out  by  the  success  that  was 
crowning  seventy  years  of  work.  Hith- 
erto his  eneigy  and  thou^ts  had  gone 
into  his  quest;  now,  wiA  that  accom- 
plished, he  could  remember  what  he  had 
lost— <Mr  rather  what  he  had  not  found. 
Thqr  locdced  at  each  other  and  nodded. 

**!  don't  mind,"  said  Dikker.  He 
drew  a  package  from  his  pocket,  worn 
and  soiled  by  much  handling,  and  took 
from  it  the  photograph  of  a  middle-aged 
wcMnan,  which  he  passed  across  to  Moses. 
Tlien  he  read  his  letters  through,  one  by 
one,  slowly  and  laboriously. 

**  We've  been  married  thirty-two 
years,"  he  said,  as  he  finished,  **  an'  there's 
only  jest  we  two.  But  Lizzy 's  the  best 
woman  on  God's  earth.  I  was  a  carder 
in  a  cotton-mill,  an'  Lizzy  worked  in  the 
weave-shop.  She  works  in  the  weave- 
shop  now.  It  11  be  a  great  thing  for  me 
to  go  back  with  monqr  enough  to  set  her 


up  so  she  won't  have  to  work  another 
blessed  day  in  all  her  life.  Mebbe  I  'U 
buy  the  old  cotton-mill  an'  she  can  let  all 
her  friends  work  in  it  an'  pay  'em  jest  as 
big  wages  as  she  likes." 

**  I  've  got  a  whole  passle,"  said  Sam, 
in  answer  to  Moses'  inquiring  look; 
"there  's  seven  children,  an'  the  last  letter 
said  the  baby  was  goin'  to  be  married. 
She  wa'  n't  but  'leven  when  I  left  home. 
All  the  other  children  are  married  an'  got 
famblies,  an'  I  have  a  whole  lot  o'  broth- 
ers an'  sisters  with  famblies.  I  reckon 
they  're  all  poor,  too.  They  used  to  be. 
Lord!  Lord!  won't  it  be  fun  to  take 
enough  mon^  home  to  set  'em  all  up," 
with  a  big,  breezy  laugh.  **  But  wait  till 
ye  hear  their  lett^,"  and  he  drew  a  huge 
package  from  his  pocket  which  he  opened 
proudly. 

When  they  were  all  read,  Moses  turned 
to  Brent. 

*'  What  a  thing  't  is  to  have  folks,"  he 
said  wistfully.  **I  don't  see  how  any- 
body can  leave  'em  an'  come  to  a  place 
like  this.  I  s'pose  you  've  got  somebody, 
too?" 

"Yes,"  Brent  answered;  "I  have  the 
dearest  old  mother  in  the  worid." 

He  selected  several  letters  from  a  num- 
ber which  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  and 
read  them  through  slowly.  The  last  par- 
agraph ran:  "And  now,  dear  boy,  take 
the  best  care  you  can  of  yourself  and  do  n't 
worry  about  me.  I  have  kept  up  the 
farm  and  paid  off  a  hundred  doUiurs  on 
the  two-thousand  mortgage.  It  is  n't 
much  in  ten  years,  I  suppose;  but  it 's 
something,  and  I  have  kept  up  all  the  ex- 
penses. Next  year  I  hope  to  do  better.  I 
wish  you  were  near  enough  for  me  to  look 
after  your  stockings  and  things.  It  'U  be 
nice  when  we  're  together  again,  won't  it; 
but  do  n't  come  till  you  're  ready.  I  saw 
Alice  last  week,  and  she 's  looking  well, 
only  thin." 

"  Who 's  Alice,"  asked  Moses  sympa- 
thetically, "  your  wife  ?  " 

"No,  not  yet,"  Brent  answered  softly. 
He  hesitated  a  little,  but  the  look  in  the 
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old  man's  eyes  made  him  open  Alice's 
letters  and  read  them,  too,  oidy  omitting 
a  few  of  the  most  endearing  sentences. 
The  last  letter  closed  with:  " I  saw  your 
mother  the  other  day.  Brent,  and  she  is 
beginning  to  look  old,  but  oh!  so  strong 
and  patient  and  fuU  of  faith  in  you.  I 
would  not  have  you  mar  your  future  in 
any  way  through  my  impatience,  dear 
heart;  but  if  you  could  arrange  to  come 
home,  even  on  a  visit,  before  long,  it  would 
do  her  so  much  good.  But  you  know 
best." 

They  had  all  listened  attentively.  The 
old  man's  hand  was  shading  his  eyes. 

"  An'  ye  could  leave  a  girl  like  that,  an' 
a  mother  like  that,  an'  stay  here  ten 
years,"  he  broke  out  disgustedly.  "  Boy, 
you  're  a  fool." 

Brent  was  already  on  his  feet,  thrusting 
the  letter  back  into  his  pocket  with  quick, 
determined  hands.     His  eyes  were  moist. 

"I  know  it,"  he  replied  huskily;  but  I 
won't  be  any  longer.  I  shall  start  back 
at  once,  to-night.  My  week's  work  will 
pay  enough  for  the  grub-stake  and  to  get 
me  home.  If  mother  could  pay  a  little 
on  the  mortgage,  I  can  surely  make  a  liv- 
ing for  them;  and — ^and  they  will  be  glad 
to  see  me.  That  is,"  recollecting  him- 
self suddenly,  "if  you  are  willing  to  let 
me  go.  I  promised  to  stay  with  you  until 
we  cleaned  out  the  deposit,  so  l^ally  I 
have  n't  any  share  yet.  If  you  're  willing 
though,"  his  voice  trembling,  "you  may 
keep  all  the  provisions  except  just  enough 
to  get  me  out,  and  all  my  share  except  a 
little  for  the  grub-stake  and  to  get  me 
home.     I  do  n't  ask  any  more." 

Moses  was  on  his  feet,  his  eyes  gleam- 
ing from  under  their  shaggy  brows. 

"Willin'?  boy,"  he  cried  hoarsely; 
"  we'll  drive  ye  off.  Dikker,  bring  out  the 
dust  an'  nuggets  we  've  put  in  the  cache 
the  past  week,  an'  give  this  boy  his  sheer. 
It  'U  be  a  little  over  ten  thousand,  I  know 
from  the  way  it  hefted.     The  grub-stake 


will  call  for  half;  but  seein'  we  've  got 
most  of  it,  we  '11  pay  that,  an'  we  'U  pay 
for  his  ticket  home.  The  boy  must  git 
to  that  farm  with  ten  thousand  dollars. 
'T  ain't  much,  but  it  '11  sort  o'  help  him 
to  git  started,  an'  he  can  work.  An'  now 
there  's  the  weddin'  presents.  Here,  Dik- 
ker, bring  that  stuff  to  me,"  as  the  man 
returned,  staggering  under  the  weight  of 
his  load.  "Jest  watch  what  I  take,  an' 
count  it  from  my  sheer.  Now,"  select- 
ing nugget  after  nugget  and  passing  them 
to  Brent,  "  you  give  these  to  the  girl  Alice 
from  me,  an'  tell  her  I  wish  a  new  joy  to 
go  with  every  one  of  'em.  An' — ^an' — " 
his  voice  hesitating  a  Uttle,  "  if  she  'd  be 
willin'  to  write  me  a  line,  like  as  if  she  was 
folks,  I  'd  be  mighty  proud." 

"She  will  write  you  a  long  letter,  and 
be  glad  to,"  cried  Brent  heartily;  "and 
so  will  I.  But  you  must  n't  send  all  this. 
Why,  it 's  more  than  half  as  much  as  you 
say  I  must  take." 

"An'  what  o'  that?"  aggressively. 
"  Ain't  ye  willin'  the  girl  Alice  should  have 
something  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  but " 

"  Then  shet  up.  Now  Dikker  an'  Sam. 
Pony  up  your  presents." 

Dikker  and  Sam  passed  their  offerings 
of  nuggets  to  Brent,  grinning.  He  gazed 
from  them  to  the  men,  the  moisture  from 
his  eyes  now  slipping  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Thank  you,"  he  said  huskily. 

"Alice's  fortune  will  be  a  good  deal 
larger  than  mine." 

"Of  course  't  will,"  retorted  Moses, 
"  an'  why  not  ?  A  girl  never  ought  to  be 
dependin'  on  a  man  an'  have  to  ask  him 
for  money.  It  ought  to  be  right  t'  other 
way.  If  there  's  any  bonyin',  the  man 
should  go  to  the  girl.  Now  shet  up  your 
thankin'  an'  be  gettin'  ready.  Huny 
'bout  it,  too.  Then  we  're  gmn'  to  drive 
ye  off." 

Frank  H.  SwBasT. 

WaynesborOy  Va. 
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ANDREW  D.  WHITE'S  SPECL\L  PLEA  FOR  PRIVATEOWNERSHIP 

OF  RAILWAYS. 


BEFORE  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  left  Ger- 
many, Professor  Frank  Parsons,  who 
had  gcme  to  Eiuope  to  personally  study  public 
and  private-ownerdip  of  railways  as  found  in 
the  Old  Worid,  called  upon  our  ambassador 
for  a  brief  interview.  At  that  time  Germany 
was  trying  the  experiment  of  governmental 
ownership  of  railways,  having  taken  over  some 
of  the  leading  lines,  and  was  running  them  to 
determine  whether  the  government  could  oper^ 
ate  the  railways  profitably  and  furnish  the 
public  with  better  service  than  was  being  af- 
forded by  private-ownership  throughout  the 
empire.  The  experiments  were  so  completely 
in  favor  of  public-ownership  that  the  state, 
after  two  years  of  careful  trial,  took  over  the 
other  principal  lines.  During  his  conversa- 
tion with  Mr.  White  Professor  Parsons  natu- 
rally discussed  German  railways,  and  the  im- 
pression that  the  ambassador  gave  him  in  re- 
gard to  the  German  railroads  and  public- 
ownership  was  so  favoraUe  that  the  observa- 
tioos  against  public-ownership  in  Mr.  White's 
autobiography  greatly  amazed  the  Professor 
when  we  recently  read  them  to  him. 

After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  railways  of 
Europe  extending  over  several  months.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  returned  home  thoroughly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  with  the  railways, 
as  with  municipal  utilities,  public-ownership 
was  a  great  improvement  over  the  private- 
ownefship  which  it  displaced.  Thus  his  ob- 
servstioBs  coofiimed  his  opinion  as  to  the 
practicability  and  great  potential  value  to  the 
people  of  puUic-ownership,  which  had  first 
been  imprased  upon  him  most  strongly  by 
die  magoifieent  results  following  the  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  the  railways  by  New 
Zealand.  It  is  true  that  the  government  of 
New  Zealand  had  not,  like  our  own  country, 
become  the  victim  of  the  corrupt  practices  of 
the  railways  under  private-ownership,  and  it 
ia  wen  bef<»e  passing  to  a  notice  of  Mr.  White's 
contention  that  public-ownership  would  be 
less  effectiviQ^han  private-ownership,  to  notice 
the  other  diief  argument  advanced  by  the 
great  railway  magnates,  their  lawyers  and 
spedal-pleaickfs  in  the  daily  press, — namely, 
that  eomiption  and  graft  exist  in  the  govern- 
ment to-day  and  that  puMic-ownership  would 
tend  to  greatly  increaae  them  while  firmly 
entrendiing  tibe  party  in  power  in  oflSce. 


'Though  the  jugglers  with  words  and  phrases 
who  are  employed  by  the  enormously  wealthy 
i^ways  and  private  interests  would  not  couch 
this  objection  in  these  words,  yet  in  effect, 
when  amplified,  it  means  that  the  railways 
have  already  corrupted  the  government;  that 
the  post-office  department,  for  example,  which 
might  be  making  a  magnificent  showing,  has 
so  fallen  under  the  baleful  influence  of  the 
railways  that  the  latter  are  able  to  secure  from 
it  special  and  exorbitant  rates  for  carrying 
mail,  far  in  excess  of  what  they  charge  the 
express  companies  for  the  same  service,  and 
through  the  complacence  of  officials  are  fre- 
quently able  to  have  the  mails  stuffed  during 
the  weighing-time  so  as  to  gain  an  enormous 
increase  in  returns  above  their  otherwise  ex- 
tortionate charges  by  securing  a  higher  aver^ 
age,  thus  getting  payment  for  mail  which  they 
do  not  actually  carry,  while  their  rental  for 
mail-trains  is  annually  a  charge  in  excess  of 
the  cost  of  the  building  of  the  cars,  and  thus 
in  other  ways,  through  virtual  control  of  gov- 
ernment, they  are  able  to  rob  the  nation  and 
bring  the  post-office  department  into  contempt; 
that,  furthermore,  not  only  in  the  mail-con- 
tracts and  in  dealing  with  the  post-office  de- 
partment is  their  sinister  power  exhibited, 
but  that  they  have  become  strong  enough  to 
render  futile  every  effort  to  give  the  people 
real  relief  from  secret  rebates,  exorbitant  rates 
and  enormous  charges  to  meet  dividends  on 
watered  stock,  and  conspiracies  with  other 
privileged  interests,  like  the  beef-trust,  the 
oil-trust  and  the  elevator-trust,  to  destroy 
competition  and  further  burden  the  producing 
and  consuming  millions  of  America;  and, 
therefore,  in  view  of  such  venality  and  recre- 
ancy to  public  trust  on  the  part  of  the  people's 
servants,  the  entrusting  of  the  railways  to  the 
government  would  be  a  peril  too  grave  to  be 
complacently  contemplated,  while  the  in- 
creased power  that  would  be  given  to  the  party 
in  office  would  be  a  second  grave  danger. 

Unfortunately  for  the  rafiway  interests  and 
their  beneficiaries  their  conclusions  leave  out 
of  consideration  facts  and  factors  that  have  a 
vital  bearing  on  the  question.  The  chief  fac- 
tors in  the  corruption  of  our  government  and 
the  thwarting  of  the  known  will  of  the  people 
are  the  public-service  companies  and  the  great 
monopolies  that  have  been  built  up  through 
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their  aid  and  connivance,  and  the  greatest 
single  offenders  in  this  respect  are  the  transpor- 
tation companies.  Now,  once  place  the  pub- 
lic-service companies  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  greatest  comipting  and  graft- 
breeding  influence,  which  has  become  the 
most  sinister  power  in  debauching  government, 
would  be  removed.  Then,  instead  of  the  rail- 
ways and  allied  utilities  being  operated  for 
the  creation  of  a  few  scores  of  multimillion- 
aires at  the  cost  of  pubHc  honesty  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  producing  and  consuming  mil- 
lions, they  woidd  be  operated  as  is  the  post- 
office  system  in  those  depiurtments  where  the 
railways  have  not  exerted  their  demoralizing 
and  corrupting  influence.  In  a  word,  at  one 
stroke  the  greatest,  most  selfish  and  corrupt 
influence  in  political  life  to-day,  which  is  per^ 
sistently  thwarting  the  interests  of  the  people, 
would  be  removed;  and  would  not  such  a 
change  be  incomparably  better  than  to  permit 
the  present  carnival  of  corruption  and  the 
packing  of  the  Senate  with  railway  tools  to 
continue  ? 

But  what  of  the  increased  power  that  would 
be  given  to  the  party  in  office?  In  the  first 
place,  how  eould  a  party  be  stronger  or  more 
subversive  of  the  interests  of  the  people  than 
the  party  of  privilege  which  to-day  is  powerful 
enough  to  bring  to  naught  all  resJlj  effective 
measures  for  &e  relief  of  the  people  which 
run  counter  to  the  interests  of  public-service 
corporations  and  predatory  wealth?  How 
could  a  party  be  more  powerful  in  government 
than  is  the  party  of  the  railways  and  of  privi- 
leged wealth  to-day  ?  The  circumstance  that 
certain  political  bosses  and  henchmen,  Hke 
Senator  Grorman  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  Patrick  M'Carren  in  the  New  York  leg- 
islature, wear  the  Democratic  label  does  not 
a  particle  affect  the  fact  that  they  belong  to 
the  party  of  predatory  wealth,  bent  on  pre- 
venting all  real  popular  relief  when  that  relief 
runs  counter  to  the  privileged  interests  to 
whom  they  look  for  campaign-funds  and  other 
support.  No:  the  party  of  privilege  is  to-day 
all-powerful  and  the  people  are  helpless  be- 
cause public-service  corporations  are  operated 
for  private  gain  and  their  managers  find  it 
profitable  to  become  the  controlling  or  domi- 
nating factor  or  party  in  government 

A^dn:  under  civil-service  rules  such  as 
obtain  elsewhere  and  which  would  be  in  force 
throughout  the  railway  department  in  the 
event  of  the  government  taking  over  the  rail- 
ways, there  would  be  no  more  danger  of  these 
proving  any  such  a  menace  as  those  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  private-ownership  of 


public-service  companies  and  the  government 
seek  to  make  the  unthinking  imagine^  than 
there  is  of  the  post-office  department  proving 
such  a  menace  to-day.  These  objectkns  are 
of  the  nature  of  bogies  raised  by  the  special- 
pleaders  for  special  interests,  rather  than  valid 
arguments. 

This  brings  us  to  a  notice  of  the  seoond  prin- 
cipal objection  that  has  been  raiKd  by  the 
apologists  for  private  corporations  (q)erating 
public  utilities, — ^namely,  that  under  pubHc- 
ownership  the  public  service  would  be  far 
inferior  to  that  under  private-ownership. 
This  position  has  been  strongly  taken  by 
Andrew  D.  White  in  his  autobiography,  and 
coming  from  a  person  in  the  position  whidi 
Mr.  White  hdids,  it  calls  for  special  notice. 
In  describing  his  second  visit  to  St.  Petersburg, 
Mr.  White  makes  it  the  opportunity  for  a 
special  plea  in  favor  of  his  friends  and  life- 
long associates  among  the  great  raflway  mag- 
nates who  at  the  present  time  are  becoming 
alarmed  at  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  public-ownership  of  natural  mo- 
nopolies, due  largely  to  the  fact  that  wherever 
public-ownership  has  had  a  fair  tnal  it  has 
proved  a  great  success,  affording  immensely 
superior  accommodations  to  the  service  dis- 
placed, increase  of  wages  for  employees,  and 
at  the  same  time  realizing  large  sums  to  the 
government  or  the  people  that  under  private- 
ownership  are  rapidly  making  multimillion- 
aires of  the  few.  To  Mr.  White  the  Russian 
railways  seem  to  furnish  a  happy  text,  as  wiU 
be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  his 
autobiogn^hy: 


''At  my  former  visit  the  journey  from 
had  required  nine  days  and  nine  nights  of 
steady  travel,  mainly  in  a  narrow  post-ooacfa; 
now  it  was  easily  done  in  one  day  and  two 
nights  in  very  ccnnfortable  cars.  At  that  first 
visit  the  entire  railway-system  of  Russia,  with 
the  exception  of  the  road  from  the  capHal  to 
Gatshina,  only  a  few  miles  kmg,  oonaiited  of 
the  line  to  Moscow;  at  this  seoond  visit  the 
system  had  spread  very  largely  over  the  empire, 
and  was  rapidly  extending  through  Sflbeiia 
and  Northern  China  to  the  Pacific. 

"But  the  deadening  influence  of  the  whole 
Russian  system  was  evident.  Persons  who 
clamor  for  governmental  contrd  of  American 
raflways  should  visit  Germany,  and  above  all 
Russia,  to  see  how  such  control  results.  In 
Germany  its  defects  are  evident  enough;  peo- 
ple are  made  to  travel  in  carriages  which  our 
main  lines  would  not  think  gt  using,  and  with 
a  Uudk  of  convenienoes  wh£h  with  us  would 
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*  provoke  m  rerolt;  but  the  most  amazing  thing 
about  this  administration  in  Russia  is  to  see 
how,  after  all  this  vast  expenditure,  the  whole 
atmosphere  of  the  countiy  seems  to  paralyze 
energy.  During  my  stay  at  St.  Petersburg  I 
tiav^ed  over  the  line  between  that  city  and 
Berlin  six  or  eight  times,  and  though  there 
was  usually  but  one  express-train  a  day,  I 
never  saw  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  through 
passengers.  When  one  bears  in  mind  the 
fact  that  this  road  is  the  main  artery  connect- 
ing cme  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  peo- 
ple at  one  end  with  over  two  hundred  millions 
at  the  other,  this  seems  amazing;  but  still 
more  so  when  one  considers  that  in  the  United 
States,  with  a  population  of,  say  eighty  millions 
in  all,  we  have  five  great  trunk-lines  across 
the  continent,  each  running  large  express- 
trains  several  times  a  day.  There  was  appar- 
ently little  change  as  regards  enterprise  in 
Russia,  whatever  there  might  be  as  regarded 
facilities  for  travel." 

It  is,  we  think,  needless  to  say  that  if  any 
professor  in  Mr.  White's  eariy  days  had  at- 
tempted to  palm  off  such  manifestly  sophisti- 
cal reasoning  as  the  above,  he  would  have 
been  quiddy  challenged;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  imagine  any  pupil  under  him,  from 
a  ten-year-dd  boy  up,  having  the  hardihood 
to  expect  that  an  argument  based  on  such  an 
unfair  comparison  would  fail  to  call  forth  a 
merited  rebuke  from  Mr.  White,  provided 
the  subject  was  one  on  which  our  author  en- 
tertained no  strong  prejudices.  For  example, 
when  Mr.  Wliite  was  attending  lectures  at 
the  University  of  Berlin,  let  us  suppose  that 
a  professor  had  recently  returned  from  a  visit 
to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  and  being  wedded 
to  the  monardial  idea  and  desiring  to  warn 
the  students  against  the  perils  of  democracy, 
should  have  gravdy  informed  them  that  the 
people  of  the  republic  among  whom  he  so- 
joonied  were  greatly  lacking  in  classical  learn- 
ing, that  they  were  pitifully  behind  the  German 
reading-puUic  in  knowledge  of  latter-day 
philosophy  and  the  achievements  of  modem 
research,  and  that  this  was  one  of  the  Inti- 
mate and  inevitable  results  of  democracy: 
that  it  fostered  a  contempt  for  learning,  cul- 
ture, elq;ance  and  refinoneiit.  We  can  im- 
agine how  under  such  drctunstances  Mr. 
White  would  have  indignantly  repelled  such 
absurd  conclusioiis  as  pitifully  imjust  and 
based  on  totally  false  assumptions.  He  would 
have  admitted  great  disparity  between  the 
Americana  of  the  western  vall^  and  the  dti- 
aens  of  tte  older  dviliiatians  of  western  Eu- 


rope in  regard  to  classical  learning,  specula- 
tive and  philosophical  thought  and  breadth 
of  culture  in  general ;  but  he  would  have  shown 
that  to  assert  that  democracy  was  responsible 
for  this  difference  in  degree  of  collegiate  cul- 
ture was  to  make  a  whoUy  unwarranted  as- 
sertion, so  untenable  that  any  mind  imblinded 
by  prejudice  would  quickly  perceive  its  fallacy. 
Next  he  would  have  shown  that  America  was 
a  new  nation,  and  in  all  new  countries  the 
hewing  of  the  forests,  the  cultivating  of  the 
prairies  and  the  building  of  the  homes  were 
the  first  and  most  imperative  demands  made 
upon  the  pioneers.  Next  came  the  improve- 
ment of  the  school  and  church  facilities,  and 
with  the  growth  of  the  sections  would  come 
the  great  colleges  and  imiversities.  Then  he 
would  have  shown  that,  taking  these  facts 
into  consideration,  America  presented  a  rec- 
ord of  educational  progress  unmatched  in  the 
world:  that  facts  showed  that  where  autoc- 
racy or  autocratic  power  prevailed,  freedom 
and  progressive  education  were  far  less  rapid 
than  under  democratic  institutions. 

Yet  in  the  above  example  of  special  plead- 
ing for  private  ownership  of  railways,  made  by 
Mr.  White,  he  compares  Russia  with  the  Uni- 
ted States  as  if  the  conditions  existing  in  these 
nations  were  analogous.  Few  writers  have 
shown  more  deariy  Uian  Mr.  White  how  Rus- 
sia is  centuries  behind  the  United  States  in 
almost  all  respects.  In  Russia  we  have  abso- 
lutism and  reaction  at  their  apogee,  with  the 
inevitable  result  of  general  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  incapacity  and  corrup- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  privileged  interests  that 
are  all-powerful — a  condition  characterized 
by  general  stagnation.  Russia  affords  a 
startling  illustration  of  the  deadly  effect  of 
permitting  the  privileged  interests  a  domina- 
ting influence  in  government.  Here  the  royal 
family  has  appropriated  almost  as  much  kmd 
as  is  possessed  by  the  whole  eleven  millions 
of  Russian  peasants;  and  it,  the  hierarchy 
and  the  bureaucracy  constitute  a  triple  power 
of  reaction  and  intellectual  and  moral  death. 
Their  chief  concern  is  that  which  is  always 
the  leading  object  of  special  and  privil^ed 
interests — increased  power  and  wealth;  and 
hence  the  people  are  kept  in  superstition,  ig- 
norance and  poverty.  The  statesmen  who 
seek  from  time  to  time  to  make  the  nation 
really  great,  to  develop  her  resources  or  raise 
the  people,  are  at  once  regarded  with  suspicion 
and  hatred  by  the  corrupt  and  all-powerful 
trinity  that  rules,  because  any  enlargement 
of  the  vision  cm  the  part  of  the  people  or  any 
extension  of  their  ri^ts  may  jeopardize  their 
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hM  on  the  masses.  And  this  is  the  legitimate 
result  of  permitting  a  power  greater  than  the 
people  to  gain  the  mastership  in  government. 
Sudi  permission  inevitably  results  sooner  or 
later  in  general  demoralization  of  government, 
in  corruption,  graft  and  oppression  of  the 
people. 

Now  in  America,  until  the  public-service 
companies  and  privileged  interests  became 
more  powerful  thian  the  people,  and  through 
control  of  party-bosses  and  political  machines 
gained  domination  in  government,  the  republic 
made  more  rapid  strides  in  all  directions  than 
any  other  nation,  nor  was  the  government  to 
any  great  extent  tainted  by  graft  or  corruption. 
But  in  proportion  as  the  railways  and  other 
corporations  gained  in  power  and  control  of 
government,  graft  and  political  corruption 
have  spread.  In  Russia  public-ownership 
means  the  placing  of  public  utilities  in  the 
hands  of  all-powerful  special  classes  or  inter- 
ests; in  America  it  means  taking  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  all-powerful  special  classes  or 
interests  that  have  debaudied  government 
and  oppressed  the  masses,  and  placing  them 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  pe(^>le.  To  compare 
Russian  railways  with  those  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  base  an  argument  for  private- 
ownership  on  the  difference,  is  as  absurd  and 
pitifully  sc^phistical  as  the  suppositional  case 
we  have  cited,  in  which  a  German  professor 
might  have  made  a  plea  against  democracy. 
Cleiurly  the  only  way  to  justly  compare  and 
judge  public  and  private  ownmhip  is  to  insti- 
tute comparisons  under  like  conditions. 
Thus,  for  example,  where  a  city  or  a  nation 
has  taken  over  public  utilities  and  has  operated 
them  in  the  interests  of  the  people,  we  can 
justly  compare  the  results  with  those  that  pre- 
ceded public-ownership,  or  where  public  and 
private-ownership  have  been  tried  side  by  side 
in  the  same  nation,  as  was  the  case  in  Germany. 

During  recent  years  European  municipali- 
ties have  been  rapidly  extending  public-own- 
ership with  uniformly  successful  results.  In 
all  cases  of  which  we  are  cognisant,  where  our 
European  neighbors  have  taken  over  pubHc 
utilities,  three  things  have  resulted: 


(1)  Greatly  improved  service  over  that 
which  obtained  under  private-ownership. 

(2)  Increased  pay  or  shorter  hours  for  em- 
ployees. 

(8)  Large  returns  to  the  community  in  reduc- 
ed fares  from  what  had  been  exacted,  or  in  enor- 
mous profits  which  reduce  the  city's  expenses. 

In  many  instances  all  the  above  desirable 
results  have  followed.  Glasgow  is  a  typical 
example  of  municipal-ownerdbip,  and  we  dte 
it,  as  the  reader  will  remember  that  in  the  fig- 
ures given  us  by  the  municipal  authorities  and 
presented  in  the  November  Arkna  of  last  year, 
we  have  a  concrete  case  in  point.  We  have 
already  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  favorable 
results  of  public-ownership  were  deariy  shown 
in  Germany,  which  was  veiy  slow  and  cautious 
in  taking  over  the  railroads  and  only  did  so 
after  comparative  trial,  when  it  was  clearly 
demonstrated  that  the  public  could  be  better 
served  and  the  roads  profitably  operated  by 
the  government.  And  what  is  true  in  Germany 
is  true  in  Switzerland  and  various  other  nations. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  conceive  how  it  was 
possible  for  Mr.  White  to  permit  such  palpably 
fallacious  and  unwarranted  arguments  and 
conclusions  to  go  forth  under  his  own  signa- 
ture. It  should,  however,  be  remembered 
that  during  his  long  and  arduous  life  he  has 
been  a  railway-director  and  that  his  political 
and  other  associations  have  for  years  been 
chiefly  among  reactionary  influences  and  those 
who  represent  the  privileged  interests  that  are 
acquiring  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
which  under  public-ownership  would  go  into 
the  public  treasury  or  be  realized  by  all  the 
people  in  reduced  rates  and  other  benefits;  so 
he  has  doubtless  come  to  view  this  question 
through  the  glasses  of  the  interested  ones  to 
such  a  degree  that  moral  and  mental  confu- 
sion has  become  more  and  more  marked  in  his 
thought  in  recent  years.  This  result  is  almost 
certain  to  follow  under  similar  circumstances 
if  one  drifts  from  the  moorings  of  democracy 
or  ceases  to  measure  everything  by  the  funda- 
mental demands  of  a  truly  popular  govern- 
ment— equality  of  opportunities  and  rights 
for  all  and  special  privileges  for  none. 


A  NEW  CONCEPT  OF  CHRIST  IN  ART. 


IN-  OUR  series  of  art  studies  representing 
works  by  American  sculptors  we  this 
month  reproduce  a  rather  remaricaUe  work 
representing  the  Man  of  Nazareth,  by  Frank 
H.  Stone,  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  In 
writing  of  his  conoept,  which  he  has  so  suooess- 
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fully  embodied  in  this  work,  the  sculptor 
says: 

"I  have  adhered  generally  to  the  type  of 
Christ  made  definite  by  centuries  of  artistic 
precedent;  and  yet  in  a  spedal  sense  I  have 


"WHAT'S  THE   USE?" 
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tried  to  show  more  of  soul-weariness  than  is 
customary;  less  of  the  sweetly  serene  con- 
sciously master  of  drcimistances,  more  of  the 
man  Tulnerable  at  times  to  discouragement 
and  misgiving;  not  alone  the  "Man  of  Sor- 
TOWB^*  but  often,  too,  of  ph3r8ical  want, — a 
feature  we  have  too  nearly  idealized  out  of  our 
reading  of  the  Christ  stoiy.  The  facial  stoiy 
should  tell  something  of  bafflement  amid  sur^ 


roundings  made  congenial  only  by  boundless 
patience  and  compassion,  of  a  soul  suffering 
under  the  false  standards  and  tests  of  an  eco- 
nomic and  social  environment  in  essence, 
though  not  in  detail,  somewhat  like  what 
Christ  would  find  to-day  in  any  city  of  Amer- 
ica or  of  the  world.  Tliis  is  what  was  in  my 
mind.  How  much  of  it  I  have  realized,  others 
must  judge." 


WAR  THE  ARCH-ENEMY  OF   CHRISTIANITY  AND    CIVILIZATION. 

(Bee  Cartoon  bj  Dail  Beaid.) 


WE  DESIRE  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  striking  cartoon  by 
Mr.  Dan.  Beard,  drawn  expressly  for  th^ 
issue  of  The  Abena  and  suggested  by  the 
naval  battle  of  the  Sea  of  Japan.  ''What  is 
the  use?"  tersely  inquires  the  artist.  If  we 
are  to  slaughter  the  flower  of  our  people — 
husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  lovers — ^to 
gratify  the  whims,  greed  or  avarice  of  rulers 
who  refuse  to  submit  international  disagree- 
ments to  arbitration,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity are  failures.  During  the  present  war 
in  the  Orient  hundreds  of  thousands  of  white 
and  yellow  men  have  left  happy  homes  where 
they  were  the  support  of  wives,  little  ones  and 
aged  parents,  and  have  perished  miserably 
in  or  aroimd  the  ramparts  of  Port  Arthur,  on 
the  shamble-like  fields  of  Manchuria  or  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea.  The  dependent  ones  are 
starving  to-day,  and  all  the  high  hopes,  all  the 
cherished  plans  and  the  joy  of  living  that  a 
year  ago  filled  the  dwellers  in  these  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  homes  have  gone  out  in  a 
midnight  of  misery,  grief  and  despair.  This 
hdocaust  was  due  primarily  to  the  avarice  and 
perfidy  of  a  great  but  corrupt  and  criminally 
despotic  nation  that  claims  to  march  under 
the  banner  of  Christ,  and  secondarily  to  the 
fact  that  other  nations  claiming  to  be  civilised 
have  been  so  supremely  indifferent  to  the 
teachings  of  Christianity  and  the  dictates  of 
enlightened  humanity  that  they  have  failed 
to  rise  to  that  measure  of  greatness  and  wis- 
dom which  would  lead  to  a  united  declaration 
forbidding  war  between  peoples,  or  at  least 
forbidding  it  unless  all  the  rulers  and  persons 
responsible  for  the  war  be  compelled  to  per- 
sonally march  at  the  front  of  the  attacking 
forces.  The  hour  has  come  when  civil- 
ization should  demand,  in  such  terms  that 
rulers  and  statesmen  could  not  disregard 
the  popular  mandate,  that  international 
arbitration  take  the  place  of  armanents  and 
armies. 


ON  THE  ALTAR  OF  THE  MODERN  MOLOCH. 

(Bee  Cartoon  by  Ryan  Walker.) 


IN  THIS  great  and  opulent  land, — the  land 
above  all  others  where  childhood  should 
enjoy  its  sacred  rights  to  develop  imder  con- 
ditions favorable  to  moral,  mental  and  phys- 
ical growth, — ^sordid  avarice  has  succeeded, 
through  the  indifference  of  pulpit,  press  and 
legislature,  in  establishing  a  system  of  child- 
labor  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  little 
ones  are  robbed  of  childhood,  robbed  of  that 
freedom  of  body  and  mind  and  of  the  educa- 
tional advanta^  essential  to  a  high  order  of 
citizenship.  Thus,  through  our  criminal  in- 
difference, a  double  wrong  is  being  perpe- 
trated— a  crime  against  the  child  and  a  crime 
against  the  State.  Nor  is  this  all.  Throu^ 
the  employment  of  children  and  women, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  able-bodied  men, 
willing  to  work,  are  cast  adrift,  and  to  crown 


the  climax  some  of  the  great  and  enormously 
rich  corporations  have  recently  decided  to 
employ  no  persons  over  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
These  wrongs  against  the  child,  the  State 
and  the  man  are  brought  home  in  a  telling 
manner  by  Mr.  Ryan  Walker  in  his  capital 
cartoon  drawn  for  this  issue  of  The  Arena. 
It  is  a  picture  that  every  parent  should  care- 
fully study,  and  he  should  then  resolve  hence- 
forth to  devote  his  energies  to  the  war  being 
waged  against  this  crime  against  humanity 
and  the  Republic.  The  hour  has  struck  for 
the  moral  forces  of  society  eveiywhere,  irre- 
spective of  race  and  creed,  to  agitate,  educate 
and  organize  for  an  effective  moral  advance 
which  shall  render  such  crimes  forever  im- 
possible in  this  Republic  and  which  shall  make 
our  nation  again  the  moral  leader  of  the  world. 


-I  WONDER  IF  WE  swATT.  LIVE  TO  BE  AS  OLD  AS  THAT?" 
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THE  STRUGGLE  IN  FRANCE  FOR  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF 

DEMOCRACY. 


M.  Combeb'  DKrKKCx  op  The  Repubuc. 

IT  IS  doubtful  whether  the  majority  of  our 
people,  even  among  the  more  thou^tful 
of  the  tnilj  democratic,  appreciate  the  char- 
acter or  the  far-reaching  significance  of  the 
Titanic  struggle  which  fiance  has  waged,  and 
on  the  whole  waged  so  suooessfullj,  since  the 
hour  when  Emil^  Zola,  with  finger  pointed  at 
the  recreant  French  government  and  in  the 
pr(^het*s  august  tones,  uttered  the  immortal 
denunciation,  "I  Accuse,"  and  the  Dreyfus 
trial  that  was  the  fruit  of  that  trumpet-call  to 
the  sleeping  conscience  of  the  nationr.  The 
trial  revealed  in  all  its  enormity  the  criminal 
con^iracy  against  justice  and  the  genius  of 
democracy  which  had  placed  the  Republic  in 
deadly  peril  through  the  steady  inroads  of 
dericalism.  Wald^-Rousseau  beheld  the 
real  danger,  and  he  was  great  and  brave 
enou^  to  grapple  with  it  at  a  time  when  every- 
one predicted  defeat.  He  saw  what  the  abk»t 
and  most  dear-visioned  statesmen  since  Gram- 
betta  and  Jules  Feny  had  beheld  with  increas- 
ing alaim — ^the  steady  rise  to  power  of  "'the 
parasitic  Orders  which  sou^t  to  create  a  State 
within  a  State**;  a  state  hostile  at  every  point 
to  progressive  Republican  government  and 
the  aggressive  enemy  of  the  public-schools  of 
France.  In  a  word,  dericaliAn,  "the  bom 
enemy  of  the  Republic,'*  from  the  days  of 
Grambetta  had  continually  striven  to  weaken 
and  destroy  the  vital  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion while  seeking  to  foster  the  interests  of  the 
monarchists  and  reactionaries  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  enslavement  of  the  mind  of  the  people 
on  the  other.  So  overshadowing  and  sinister 
had  become  this  influence  of  dericalism  in 
Fhmoe  that  its  minions  had  honeycombed 
eveiy  department  of  government  and  were 
particularly  strong  in  the  army, — so  strong, 
indeed,  that  determined  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  friends  of  justice  and  tnedom  imperiled 
the  govenmient;  and  so  morally  benumbing 
had  this  influence  become  on  the  great  Cath- 
olic Church  of  the  Republic,  that  at  the  time 
idien  the  men  of  oonsdenoe  and  the  lovers  of 


justice  the  worid  over  were  calling  for  justice 
for  DrqHFus,  but  one  Catholic  priest  in  France 
was  brave  enou^  to  raise  a  voice  in  behalf  of 
the  persecuted  Hebrew. 

Such  was  the  condition  which  confronted 
M.  Waldeck-Rousseau  and  M.  Emil^  Combes 
when  they  bravely  determined  to  rescue  im- 
periled Democracy  from  despotic  and  reaction- 
ary dericalism.  No  more  important  task  has 
been  undertaken  in  recent  years  than  was  cour- 
ageously and  effectively  undertaken  by  tiiese 
two  distinctly  great  statesmen,  and  ttie  cir- 
cumstance that  first  Waldeck-Rousseau  and 
later  M.  Combes  have  been  the  targets  for  the 
venomous  assaults  of  the  enraged  dericals  of 
Christendom,  and  that  it  has  been  the  fashion 
lor  certain  shaUow  writers  to  join  in  this  human 
ay  of  reactionaries  against  these  statesmen, 
and  especially  against  M.  Combes,  does  not 
alter  the  fact  which  all  friends  of  Democracy 
in  future  ages  wiD  recognise  as  one  of  the  most 
momentous  achievements  for  the  cause  of 
sound  morality  and  democratic  advance  of 
recent  decades. 

Many  persons,  not  fuUy  cognizant  of  the 
hfia  of  the  case,  have  failed  to  understand  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  peril  which  confronts 
the  Republic,  and  have  thus  been  led  to  se- 
verdy  critidse  M.  Combes.  Such  persons 
should  read  the  masteriy  paper  whush  this 
great  ex-Premier  has  recently  contributed  to 
the  En^^ish  NaUonal  Review^  entitled  "Re- 
publican Policy  and  the  Catholic  Church  Dur^ 
ing  Monsieur  Combes'  Ministry.*'  It  is  a 
powerful  exposition  of  the  true  facts  of  the 
situaticm,  at  once  condse  and  luminous;  a 
paper  in  every  .way  worthy  of  one  of  the  great- 
est statesmen  of  modem  times.  In  it,  M. 
Combes  shows  very  oondusivdy  that  the  situ- 
ation in  France  is  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
situation  in  Protestant  lands,  like  Great  Brit- 
ain, for  example.  Thus,  in  Fnince  he  points 
out  the  important  fact  that  "the  Ci^holic 
Church  is  in  open  revdt  against  the  Govem- 
ment,  and  wages  oeasdess  war  upon  eveiy 
legislative  effort  to  escape  from  tfie  toils  of  tiie 
theocratic  theoiy.    When  it  is  also  remember- 
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ed  that  Fnnoe,  unlike  Eii(^aiid»  is  rent  by  con- 
flicting political  factioiiSy  Bcniapaitists,  Roy- 
alists, Nationalists  and  Flebisdtaires,  jointly 
and  aererally  conspiring  to  destroy  Pariiaxnen- 
tary  Governmant,  very  eflfectively  seconded 
by  the  Church  Party,  Uk  Clericals,  surely  the 
feast  impartial  of  men  will  be  prepared  to  ad- 
mit that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  French 
Govcnuncnt  should  r^gud  the  Catholic 
Chordi  widi  difiSerent  eyes  from  the  English 
Government,  which  has  no  such  political  di£S- 
cohies  to  cope  with.  ...  In  PWmce  the  Cath- 
olic Chordi  is  not  content  to  daim  liberty. 
She  a^nres  to  domination.  To  her  liberty  is  the 
meansofsecuringsupiemacyoverotherreligious 
mmmuninnSt  and  of  coercing  dvfl  sodety  in 
a  manner  incompatibfe  with  the  fundamen- 
tal ideas  of  our  Republican  Omstitution." 

He  then  shows  that  the  dericab  ddiberatdy, 
persistently,  and  sjrstematicaUy  have  violated 
die  Conoovdat.  He  exposes  in  a  masterly 
mannrr  the  puerife  and  ttioroug^y  sophistical 
manner  in  whidi  the  Vatican  and  the  derical 
leaders  of  France  and  dse^pdiere  have  shown 
that  die  vital  parts  of  the  Concordat,  which 
they  wished  to  ignore,  were  invalid.  His  ar- 
gmnent  on  this  point  is  most  condse  and  ad- 
*"»*"M»,  and  should  be  widd|y  read  because 
of  die  systematic  attempts  that  the  Vatican 
and  the  Oerkal  leaders  have  made  throu^ 
die  secular  press  to  befog  and  mislead  the  read- 
ing public.  For  more  than  a  generation  the 
denrals  have  been  activdy  and  with  increas- 
ing aggressiveness  striving  to  overthrow  the 
Repablic 


observes  our  au- 
thor, ''is  in  fact  to  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
every  agitation  and  every  intrigue  from  which 
Repubfican  Fhmce  has  suffmd  during  the 
last  five  and  thirty  years;  and  it  is  because 
politidans  trained  in  the  Gambetta  school 
grasped  this  fact  that  all  their  efforts  have  been 
directed  to  a  conunon  end,  viz.,  the  emand- 
pation  of  dvil  society  from  derical  influence 
by  confining  the  pri^  to  his  proper  province 
—his  churdi." 

The  position  of  the  Republic  was  one  of 
extreme  perfl.  It  had  dther  to  surrender  to 
the  supremacy  of  those  who  had  been  striving 
to  bufld  a  Stete  within  a  State  and  who  had 
combatted  the  fundamental  prindples  of  the 
Revolution,  or  to  take  strong  measures  to  sup- 
pveas  this  systematic  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  basic  prindfdes  of  Democracy.  On  this 
point  M.  Combes  pertinently  obeorves: 

"The  Republic  has  been  compelled  to  de- 


fend itsdf  more  vigorously  than  the  Monarchy 
against  derical  attack,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  derical  attack  on  the  Republic  has 
been  more  vigorous  than  against  the  Mon- 
archy. 

"The  supremacy  of  dvil  authority  and  its 
absolute  independence  of  religion  and  dogma, 
which  is  one  of  the  fundamental  conceptions 
of  the  Republican  Constitution,  challenges 
the  Catholic  doctrine,  espedally  as  empha- 
sized in  the  encyclicals  of  Pius  X.,  and  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  CouncQ.  An  irrecon- 
cilable antagonism  between  the  dvil  and  the 
religious  powers  inevitably  arose  in  proportion 
as  the  Republican  rSgime  became  consolidated 
and  decktfed  its  determination  to  escape  from 
dogmatic  custody/' 

A  policy  less  vigorous  than  that  adopted 
would  have  proved  ineffective.  In  fact,  he 
shows  that  the  systematic  attempt  to  evade  the 
legal  regulations  compelled  more  radical  action 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  taken.  No 
one  who  has  read  Zola's  last  great  work,  Tndh^ 
can  fail  to  appreciate  the  extreme  peril  of  the 
Republic  and  the  wdl-nigh  important  task 
confronting  M.  Combes.  On  die  Religious 
Orders,  their  attitude  toward  the  Republic 
and  the  Grovemment's  attitude  toward  them, 
M.  Combes  observes: 

"The  Religious  Orders  had  so  devdoped,  in 
spite  of  the  laws  suppressing  them,  as  to  have 
become  a  menace  to  the  State.  Indeed,  their 
activity  made  them  more  than  a  menace. 
They  openly  conspired  with  the  Monarchical 
factions  to  compass  the  ruin  of  our  institutions. 
Having  escaped  from  the  authority  of  the 
bishops  by  their  own  statutes,  they  had  con- 
stituted themselves  into  a  sort  of  papal  miUtia, 
which  oppressed  both  bishops  and  secular 
dergy.  Woe  betide  the  prdate  who  should 
attempt  to  limit  their  independence  or  super- 
vise dieir  proceedings!  The  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  Darbois,  who  inspected  a  Jesuit  house 
within  his  diocese,  learnt  to  his  cost,  through 
a  humiliating  Papal  censure,  that  the  Religious 
Orders  received  no  orders  except  from  Rome. 
...  In  our  eyes  the  Orders  are  not  only  su- 
perfluous excrescences  on  a  self-sufficing  faith; 
they  are  also  pemidous  instruments  of  that 
monstrous  theocratic  doctrine  which  is  fatal 
to  our  whole  social  and  political  conception, 
of  which  the  fundamental  axiom  is  the  abso- 
lute independence  of  the  State  of  all  dogma, 
and  its  recognized  supremacy  over  every  re- 
ligious communion.    Such  is  the  doctrine  of 
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the  Frendi  Revolutkm,  of  which  the  Frendi 
Republic  glories  in  being  the  heir.  The  ex- 
pnlsioo  of  the  Oiden  was  a  re-affirmation  of 
that  independence,  whidi  will  be  finally  com- 
pkied  by  the  future  separation  of  Church  and 
State. 

"In  atUcking  the  most  active  sections  of 
the  clerical  party — vts.,  the  monks  engaged 
in  the  liqueur  traffic  and  in  other  commercial 
enterprises,  as  also  the  whole  posse  comiiaius 
of  priests  and  nuns  who  daily  penetrate  into 
family  life  under  the  pretext  of  good  works — 
we  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Papacy  of  its 
most  powerful  wci^kmis.*' 

After  showing  how  the  majority  of  the  Cath- 
olic pulpits  during  the  last  few  years  have  been 
active  centers  of  sedition  against  Republican 
Government,    he    notices    the    hi^-handed 


course  of  the  Pope  in  regard  to  the  bishops  of 
Dijon  and  Laval  who  had  dared  to  advise  their 
deagy  to  obey  the  law  and  respect  established 
authority  and  idio  had  "ommiitted  the  un- 
pardonaUe  sin  of  distinguishing  between  re- 
ligion and  politics.**  He  shows  that  alter  such 
eidiibitions  of  contempt  for  the  priceless  li^^ts 
of  the  State,  provided  for  in  Uie  Concoidat, 
and  sudi  sjrstematic  and  aggressive  efforts  on 
the  part  of  the  deigy  to  foster  lawlessness  and 
insubordination  against  the  Grovemment,  the 
Republic  owed  it  to  itsdf  and  the  cause  of 
Donocracy  to  decree  a  separation  of  Churdi 
and  State — a  separation  whidi  friends  of  De- 
mocracy everywhere  already  recognize  as 
something  which  should  always  exist. 

This  paper  by  M.  Combes  is  one  of  the  most 
timely,  informing,  and  valuaUe  contributions 
of  recent  years  upon  a  very  vital  issue. 


PUBLIC-OWNERSHIP  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


The  Absence  of  Graft  and  Political 
CoBRUPnoN  IN  Glasoow. 

ONE  OF  the  stock  arguments  against 
munidpal-ownership  of  public  utilities, 
advanced  by  the  public-service  corporations 
and  their  beneficiaries,  is  that  it  would  promote 
graft  and  corruption.  Yet  all  students  of 
these  questions  know  full  well  that  under  pop- 
ular rule  and  with  the  corrupting  influence  of 
private  corporations  operating  public  monop- 
olies eliminated,  there  would  be  small  chance 
for  graft.  The  great,  the  overshadowing, 
diuse  of  the  present  low  standard  of  morality 
in  our  political  life, — ^the  fountain-head  of 
pc^tical  corruption  and  graft,  has  been  the 
great  corporations  operating  the  public-service 
companies.  They  have  been  the  arch-cor- 
ruptors  that  have  degraded  American  politics 
and  well-nigh  destroyed  anything  like  true 
republican  government. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  illustrations 
of  the  result  of  munidpal-ownenhip  and  pop- 
ular rule  was  recently  given  to  one  of  the  Chi- 
cago daily  papers  by  Magistrate  Roderick 
Soott,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  this  inter- 
view he  dedar^  that  there  was  no  corruption 
in  that  dty,  where  munidpal-ownership  has 
been  successfully  carried  farther  than  in  any 
other  of    the  worid's  great  dties.    During 


the  course  of  the  interview  Mr.  Soott  said: 

"How  could  there  be  corruption  ?  I  repre- 
sent a  workingman's  ward.  If  I  give  one  of 
my  constituents  a  dgar  or  a  drink,  I  am  by 
that  act  itsdf  disqualified  from  being  a  candi- 
date. If  a  friend  of  mine  lends  me  his  carriage 
to  take  voters  to  the  polls  that  is  all  very  wdl, 
but  if  any  friend  of  mine  hires  a  carriage  for 
the  same  purpose,  the  act,  even  without  my 
knowledge  or  approval,  disqualifies  me. 

"There  is  no  political  corruption  in  Glas- 
gow. It  is  not  possible  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  and  public  opinion  would  con- 
demn the  least  sign  of  it. 

"John  Young,  who  has  managed  our  mu- 
nidpal  tramways,  has  recently  been  employed 
by  your  Mr.  Yerkes  to  manage  his  railways  in 
London.  Mr.  Young  recdved  ill ,400  from 
Glasgow,  but  he  gets  £4,000  from  Mr.  Yerkes, 
with  a  promise  of  £6,000. 

"Our  theoiy  in  Glasgow  is  that  any  service 
that  is  a  monopoly,  that  serves  all  the  people 
and  occupies  the  public  streets,  should  be 
owned  and  administered  by  the  people. 
Water,  gas,  trams  and  the  l^e  come  under 
this  category.  Our  trams  are  the  best  aystem 
in  Great  Britain,  and  after  paying  all  operating 
expenses  and  every  obligation  they  net  the  mu- 
nidpality  £200,000,  or  $1,000,000,  annually." 
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ThS  ReKUVT  of  PUBUC-OwNEBaHIP  IN 

Huuu,  EIngland. 

THE  RECENTLY  publiahed  report  of 
the  result  of  munidpal-ownenhip  in 
Hull,  England,  mflbrda  another  important  ii- 
luftrBlion  of  the  Tahie  of  an  awakened  dvic 
and  the  eaeiciae  of  ordinary  com- 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Hith- 
erto the  puhKc-aeifiee  corporations  have  taken 
a  amaU  ihare  of  the  vast  moneys  that  under 
pufalie-cfimerBhip  would  go  to  benefit  all  the 
people,  and  with  it  thej  have  influenced  a  large 
sedioa  of  the  pie«  while  "convincing"  the 
people's  servants  of  the  danger  of  the  people 
owning  and  operating  their  most  valuaUe 
property  for  the  bendit  of  the  community. 
In  Eng^d  the  people  have  tested  the  claims 
of  the  privileged  interests,  with  the  result  that 
the  puUic  has  gained  immensely  through  pub- 
lic-ownerriiip. 

Thus,  for  examf^,  in  Hull,  En^and,  a  dtj 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
the  results  have  been  most  gratifying.  The 
chief  object  here  has  been  the  reduction  of  the 
cost  to  the  people  of  public  utilities  and  im- 
provements in  the  service  rendered.  Instead 
of  sfifiiring  to  earn  a  large  revenue,  the  munic- 
ipality has  striven  to  make  the  utilities  self- 
sustaining  while  giving  the  people  the  benefits 
in  lower  prices  and  increased  excellence  of 
service.  In  all  instances,  excepting  that  of 
the  pubBc-baths  and  the  crematory,  Uiis  object 
has  been  attained.  The  public-baths  last  year 
cost  the  town  $1,110  above  the  receipts.  The 
cremaloiy  ran  behind  a  little  less  than  92125. 


There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  but  that 
the  city's  gain  in  increased  health  far  more 
than  overmatched  the  small  monetary  defici- 
ency for  public-baths. 

But  while  these  two  utilities  fell  a  little  be- 
hind paying  expenses,  the  street-cars,  operated 
on  a  two-cent  fare,  showed  a  net  profit  of  $57,- 
500.  The  electric-light  plant  gave  a  net  profit 
of  $7,976.  The  gas-department  showed  a 
profit  of  $15,880,  and  the  water-works  of  $71,- 
162. 

The  question  of  profit,  however,  as  we  have 
observed,  has  been  made  subservient  to  that 
of  reduced  prices  to  the  citizens  and  improved 
service.  Thus  we  find  that  while  the  citizens 
of  Boston  and  other  cities  are  compelled  to  put 
up  with  a  wretched  quality  of  gas  at  one  dollar 
per  thousand  feet,  the  citizens  of  Hull,  thanks 
to  their  wisdom  in  taking  over  the  gas-industry, 
only  pay  48  cents  per  thousand  feet.  Elec- 
tricity is  furnished  at  nine  cents  per  unit,  whOe 
the  greatest  triumph  was  in  the  successful  in- 
troduction and  operation  at  a  profit  of  the  tel- 
ephone run  at  a  greatly  reduced  price  from 
what  had  obtained  under  private-ownership. 
In  Hull  the  dty  supplies  unlimited  service, 
over  exclusive  wires,  at  M,  or  a  little  less  than 
$25  per  year  for  private  houses,  and  £6:6,  or 
a  little  more  than  $S0,  for  business-offices. 
These  prices,  it  is  needless  to  say,  have  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
telephone-service.  HuU,  like  Glasgow,  shows 
the  way.  How  much  longer  will  the  Ameri- 
can public  remain  the  slaves  of  the  railways, 
the  telephones  and  other  public-service  cor- 
porations ? 


A  PRACTICAL  ILLUSTRATION  OF  DEMOCRACY  IN  MUNICIPAL 

GOVERNMENT. 


Bbooxune  and  Her  Government  bt 
Direct-Legisiation. 

IN  THE  ARENA  for  October  of  last  year, 
we  published  an  extended  description  of 
BrookUne,  Massachusetts,  and  its  admirable 
gofenuDeot  under  the  old  New  England  town- 
meeting  system.  This  paper  called  forth  a 
great  number  of  inquiries  indicating  general 
interest  throii|^iout  the  union  in  this  preemi- 
nently demoGtstic  Conn  of  municipal  govem- 
ment.    In  view  of  this  fsct  and  because  one 


of  the  greatest  battles  to  be  fought  in  the  mu- 
nicipal affairs  of  the  republic  in  the  coming 
years  will  be  against  the  union  of  corrupt  rings 
or  machines  and  privileged  interests,  and  in 
favor  of  the  reassertion  by  the  electorate  of  the 
fundamental  demand  of  democracy, — that  the 
voters  shall  pass  on  important  legislation  when 
they  so  desire,  that  the  people  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  initiating  legislation  which  their 
servants  refuse  to  act  upon,  and  that  unfaith- 
ful officials  may  be  recalled  on  demand,  we 
have  decided  to  briefly  describe  the  method 
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of  procedure  in  the  Brookline  town-meeting 
and  to  give  a  pen-picture  of  the  adjourned 
annual  meeting  of  March  29th. 

At  the  outset  let  us  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
those  not  familiar  wjth  this  town,  that  Brook- 
line  is  one  of  the  old  villages  of  New  England. 
It  is  now  preparing  to  odebrate  its  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary.  Its  registered  voters 
numbers  upwards  of  four  thousand.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  between  twenty  and  twenty-five 
thousand.  It  is  reputed  to  be  the  wealthiest 
town  in  the  world.  Its  long  history  has  been 
unsmirched  by  scandals  or  corrupt  practices. 
In  the  midst  of  a  carnival  of  corruption  and 
graft  that  has  permeated  American  muni- 
cipalities, it  has  retained  its  purity  and  high 
dvic  standards.  That  this  result  has  been 
largely  if  not  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
people  have  jealously  guarded  that  supreme 
and  fundamental  right  of  a  truly  democratic 
government — ^the  right  of  directly  and  finally 
passing  upon  prop<Med  legislation  of  moment 
IS  unquestionably  true. 

A  PHBBENT-DAT  N1SW  ENGLAND  TOWN- 

MEETINO. 

Early  in  March  warrants,  framed  in  much 
the  same  style  and  verbiage  as  has  been  em- 
ployed for  about  two  hundred  years,  were  de- 
livered at  the  residence  of  each  voter,  sum- 
moning him  to  the  town-meeting  to  be  held 
on  Mfux*h  15th  to  elect  officers  for  the  village 
government  for  the  ensuing  year  and  to  trans- 
act other  business.  The  business  to  be  acted 
upon  was  briefly  set  forth  in  a  series  of  explan- 
atory sections.  Accompanying  this  warrant 
was  a  report  of  the  selectmen  which  consti- 
tuted a  pamphlet  of  several  pages,  explaining 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  each  measure  to  be 
acted  upon.  This  explanatory  pamphlet 
varies  in  size  in  different  years,  as  sometimes 
there  are  measures  of  great  moment  before  the 
electorate  about  whidb  there  is  much  differ- 
ence of  opinion,  and  in  such  cases  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  committee  of  representative  citizens, 
after  giving  public  hearings  to  the  mooted 
questions,  to  prepare  reports  or  to  sununarize 
conclusions  arrived  at.  Frequently  there  are 
divisions  of  opinion  in  the  committee.  YHien 
such  is  the  case  a  majority  and  a  minority  re- 
port are  included  in  this  pamphlet.  In  this 
manner  all  the  voters  are  niade  fully  acquaint^ 
ed  with  the  nature  of  the  proposed  legislation 
and  the  acts  to  be  voted  upon,  before  they  come 
to  the  meeting. 


If  the  voters  generally  approve  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  selectmen  and  the 
committee  of  representative  citizens,  there  is 
liable  to  be  a  comparatively  small  attendance 
at  the  town-meeting.  As  a  rule  measures 
whidi  are  unanimously  favored  by  the  sdect- 
men  and  committee  of  representative  citizens 
are  accepted  by  the  voters.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, where  there  is  a  division  of  sentiment  on 
important  propositions,  the  town-meetings 
are  frequently  largely  attended,  and  very  spir^ 
ited  debates  take  place. 

The  annual  meeting,  held  on  March  15th, 
in  addition  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year  and  the  consideration  of  six  of 
the  twenty-six  articles  in  the  warrant,  voted 
that  the  moderator  of  the  meeting  appoint  a 
committee  of  twenty-five  representative  citi- 
zens of  the  village,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
the  moderator  of  the  meeting,  the  town-derk 
and  the  board  of  selectmen,  should  consider 
the  remaining  twenty  articles  in  the  warrant 
and  should  report  in  print,  giving  forms  of 
votes  on  each  article,  these  articles  to  be  taken 
up  at  the  adjourned  meeting  to  convene  on  the 
evening  of  March  29th.  Accordingly  after 
thoroughly  canvassing  the  twenty  remaining 
articles  in  the  warrant,  the  committee  reported 
in  a  pan^>hlet  of  between  twelve  and  fifteen 
printed  pages.  The  warrants  for  the  adjourn- 
ed meeting  and  the  committee's  report  were 
left  at  the  residence  of  each  voter. 

On  the  evening  of  March  29th  the  adjourned 
meeting  was  held.  A  little  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  voters  were  present,  indicating  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  met 
with  the  general  approval  of  the  citizens.  The 
various  appropriations  were  passed.  In  a 
few  instances  the  appropriations  were  slightly 
increased  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  electors 
present.  Ainong  the  important  appropria- 
tions was  the  voting  of  $201,484  for  maintain- 
ing the  public-schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Of  this  amount  the  grammar  and  primary 
schools  received  $102,976,  the  high  school  $37,- 
735,  the  manual-training  and  domestic-arts 
school  $24,441,  and  the  kindergartens  $15,822, 
the  remaining  $20,510  being  devoted  to  gen- 
eral school  expenses  and  to  evening-schools 
and  vacationHKhools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
village  is  proud  of  her  public-sdiools  and 
generous  in  the  maintenance  of  them. 
Am<»ig  other  appropriaticms  was  the  voting  of 
$20,000  for  the  maintenance  of  the  puUic- 
Ubrary,  and  $9,500  for  the  maintenance 
of  the   public4>athB,  where   sdiool-children 
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ave  tan^t  gwhnming  and  life-aaving  free  of 


Tlie  ToCe  whidi  exdied  the  greatest  interest 
icialed  to  penrioning  the  members  of  the  fire 
and  polioe-departments.  In  1908  the  town 
of  BiooUiDe  Toied  to  authorize  the  sdectmen 
to  pelilioii  the  legidature  for  an  act  permitting 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts  to  pension  mem- 
bers of  the  fire  and  pc^ce-departments.  The 
having  been  given,  this  meeting 
called  upon  to  decide  whether  or  not  these 
prnskitis  should  be  granted.  The  vote  stood 
S5S  for  the  granting  of  the  pensions.  There 
was  no  negative  vote»  but  46  refused  to  vote. 

A  motion  was  made  to  increase  the  salary 
ol  the  diairman  of  the  board  of  selectmen  from 
$1«500  to  9StJiO0.  This  was  voted  down, 
laigd|7  because  no  notice  of  sudi  a  proposition 
had  been  given  to  the  voters  in  the  warrant 

On  one  question  a  public  hearing  was  asked 
beCoie  fonnal  action  should  be  taken,  and  this 
was  granted.  On  another  proposition  the 
oommittee  wished  more  time  to  properly  can- 
vass the  subject.  This  was  granted,  and  these 
questions  are  to  come  before  a  future  meeting. 

We  have  given  this  detailed  account  of  a 


typical  piesent-day  New  England  town-meet- 
ing because  we  wished  to  show  how  under  a 
simple  democratic  form  of  govemmeut  the 
best  interests  of  a  large  and  opulent  town  are 
thoroughly  safeguarded  by  the  people  being 
kept  fully  apprised  of  all  business  to  be  acted 
upon,  through  receiving  a  clear  presentation 
of  all  appropriations  to  be  asked  for  and  of  all 
measiues  to  be  legislated  upon,  with  recom- 
mendations or  pertinent  suggestions  made  by 
a  committee  of  the  most  representative  citizens, 
and  how,  when  important  issues  are  before  the 
people,  they  may  be  thoroughly  discussed  at 
public  hearings,  after  which  the  electorate  is 
given  the  fuU  opportunity  to  vote  yea  or  nay. 

Under  such  government,  or  under  city  char- 
ters which  provide  for  the  initiative,  referen- 
dum and  right  of  recall,  the  present  reign  of 
graft  and  corruption  in  municipal  government 
would  be  speedOy  overthrown.  Back  to  the 
people!  should  be  the  slogan  of  the  hour.  No 
truer  statement  was  ever  made  in  reference  to 
popular  government  than  the  notable  dictum 
of  De  Tocqueville,  in  which  he  stated  that 
"the  only  remedy  for  the  evils  of  democracy 
is  more  democracy" 


DEMORALIZING  INPl.UENCE  IN  GOVERNMENT  OF  CORPO- 
RATIONS AND  MACHINERULE. 


The  Dsfeat  of  The  Pubuc-Opinign 

Box  IN  MAaSACHUSETTB  AND  ItB 
SlONinCANCE. 


IN  THE  recent  defeat  of  the  public-opinion 
bfl]  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature  the 
people  of  that  commonwealth  were  given  a 
startling  illustration  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
does  the  recreant  legislature  of  the  Bay  State 
propoae  to  maintain  machine  and  corporation- 
role  instead  of  the  rule  of  the  people  as  long  as 
powible,  but  it  also  does  not  even  propose  to 
pennit  the  people  to  express  their  own  wishes 
on  great  aiMi  burning  questions  in  whidi  the 
public  is  deepty  interested.  This  measure 
merely  granted  to  the  people,  when  a  certain 
per  cent,  ol  the  voters  demanded  it,  the  ri|^t 
to  express  their  opinion  on  a  few  questions  at 
fhe  genenl  dedions.  This  vote  would  not 
be  JMtMJwig  oo  the  legislature,  but  it  would 
show  the  lawmakers  &  wishes  of  the  people 
on  oestain   important  and   vital   questions. 


Now  this  is  precisely  what  corrupt  corporations 
and  privileged  interests  which  prey  on  and 
plunder  the  people  do  not  want;  it  is  what  the 
political  machines  which  draw  large  corrup- 
tion funds  from  public-service  corporations 
do  not  want;  and  it  is  what  the  grafting  pub- 
lic servants  do  not  want.  But  it  is  sometiiing 
which  eveiy  honest  man  who  believes  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  popular  government 
and  not  in  class-rule  disguised  as  popular  rule 
would  necessarily  favor  because  the  basic  prin- 
ciple that  differentiates  a  democratic  form  of 
government  from  that  in  which  class-rule  pre- 
vails is  that  the  people's  will  must  be  the  su- 
preme law.  This  demand  is  the  paramount 
object  which  their  servants  must  seek  to  carry 
out.  Only  one  who  wishes  to  defeat  the  peo- 
ple's wishes  or  to  give  aid  to  political  bosses 
and  corrupt  privileged  interests  when  they 
seek  to  defeat  the  known  wishes  of  the  people, 
could  object  to  this  measure.  Its  defeat  has 
done  more  than  any  other  single  thing  during 
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the  past  session  of  the  legislature  to  give  color 
to  the  bold  charge  of  wholesale  corruption 
made  against  the  lawmakers  by  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson.  In  commenting  on  the  defeat 
of  the  measure  the  Boston  Pott  said  editori- 
aUy: 

"The  'public-opinion'  bill  has  had  an  in- 
teresting history.  It  passed  the  House,  and 
was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  one  vote.  Last 
Monday  reconsideration  was  carried  by  15  to 
11.  Yesterday  it  came  up  for  third  reading 
and  was  killed  by  a  vote  of  19  to  11.  This 
implies  rather  energetic  work  on  the  part  of 
somebody. 

"The  vote  for  reconsideration  evidently 
showed  those  opposed  to  the  measure  that  the 
situation  was  more  serious  than  they  had  sup- 
posed. 

"The  defeat  of  the  measure  is  greatly  to  be 
regretted.  The  bill  was  a  moderate  one  of  its 
kind.  The  experiment  of  submitting  ques- 
tions of  public  policy  to  popular  vote  has  gone 
far  enough  in  other  parts  of  the  country  to  en- 
courage the  hope  that  here  we  have  a  means  of 
obtaining  a  genuine  and  effective  rule  of  the 
people. 

"Still,  the  drift  in  Massachusetts,  as  else- 
where, is  in  the  direction  of  such  legislation. 
The  'public-opinion'  bill,  though  roug^y 
handled  yesterday,  embodies  an  idea  which 
must  eventually  triumph  in  this  state." 

No  better  illustration  than  this  shameful  act 
of  the  Massachusetts  legislature  could  be 
afforded  of  the  truth  of  our  contention  that 
under  the  rule  of  the  corporations  and  the  ma- 
chines the  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  has  given  place  to  a 
government  of  the  public-service  corporations 
and  privileged  interests,  under  political  ma- 
chines and  their  tools  and  beneficiaries,  for 
the  enormous  enrichment  of  the  privileged 
few  and  for  the  perpetuation  of  madiine-rule. 
The  people  have  slept  overlong.  Let  them 
now  demand  the  enactment  of  a  law  providing 
for  the  direct  nomination  of  all  officers  at  pri- 
maries, irrespective  of  any  party  affiliations. 
Let  them  roU  up  a  petition  so  great  and  for- 
midable in  character  that  the  legislators  of 
Massachusetts  shall  read  their  own  political 
destruction  if  they  refuse  the  people  their  rights 
or  seek  to  further  thwart  popular  attempts  to 
check  the  overthrow  of  republican  institutions 
and  to  Tanmian3rize  and  Qua3rize  Massachu- 
setts. 


The  Massachubetib  Lbqislaturb  as  an 

Upholder  of  Cobrupt  Practicbb 

IN  Elections. 

ON  APRIL  24th  the  MassachusetU  leg- 
islature defeated  Representative  Luce's 
bill  to  check  corrupt  practices  relating  to  elec- 
tions. The  law  was,  as  the  Boston  Herald 
well  observes,  "a  comparatively  modest  and 
conservative  order,"  its  object  being  "to  lessen 
the  use  and  influence  of  money  in  elections." 
In  speaking  for  his  measure,  "Mr.  Luce  spoke 
of  the  money  said  to  have  been  used  in  recent 
elections  and  dted  the  case  of  New  Bedford, 
where,  he  said,  according  to  press  reports,  2,000 
men  had  been  hired  in  one  election  to  vote  for 
one  candidate.  He  said  the  present  law  was 
not  satisfactory,  and  declared  that  the  amount 
of  mon^  used  for  nominations  and  elections 
was  alannin^y  on  the  increase,  and  that  this 
expense  is  deterring  good  men  from  seeking 
office.  He  said  that  more  than  two-thirds  <rf 
the  last  state  Senate  spent  all  their  salary  to 
receive  the  nomination." 

Why  did  the  Massachusetts  legislature  de- 
feat this  mild  measure  aimed  at  dieddng  the 
debauching  of  the  voters?  Because  the  cor- 
porations and  the  political  machine,  and  not 
the  people,  rule  this  commonweaith. 


The  Failure  of  The  Corrupt-Prac- 
tice Bill  in  New  York. 

IN  NEW  YORK  as  in  MassachusetU,  the 
Republican  party  was  responsible  for  the 
failure  to  enact  a  corrupt-practioe  bill.  The 
action  of  these  machine-ruled  legislatures  show 
how  imperative  it  is  for  aU  the  people  who  love 
our  republic  to  rise  as  one  man  against  the  in- 
creasingly flagrant  upholding  of  graft,  bribery 
and  all  forms  of  political  corruption  by  the 
dominant  political  parties  acting  in  behalf  of 
privileged  interests.  In  speaking  of  the  fsil- 
ure  of  this  important  measure  in  New  York, 
the  Nation  wisely  observes  : 

"The  Corrupt-Practices  bill  introduced  by 
Senator  Brackett  was  left  to  die.  In  buridng 
this  measure  the  Republican  leaders  have 
given  notice  that  they  do  not  wish  to  cliedc 
bribery  at  the  polls.  Although  no  law  can 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  an  alert  public  con- 
science, this  bill,  drafted  by  experts,  was  ad- 
mittedly a  long  step  in  advance  of  present  leg- 
islation. It  had  passed  the  Scoiate.  Tbe 
AsMmbly  did  not  dare  defeat  it  by  a  diveet 
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▼ote,  and  tlieref ore  tried  the  trick  of  an  amend- 
mcBt,  whidi  would  neoesaitate  reprinting  and 
dday.  Tliia  action,  bad  enough  in  itself,  is 
stiD  more  sinister  as  evidence  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Republican  bosses.  ...  In  cool  and 
cynical  cootempt  for  decency,  the  Odell  ma- 
dune  is  a  rival  of  that  of  the  late  Senator  Quay 
of  Ptansjdvania.*' 

This  downward  sweep  in  government  will 
continue  untfl  the  people  overthrow  the  twin 


destroyers  of  popular  government  and  the 
oppressors  of  Uie  citizens — ^the  political  ma- 
chines and  the  public-service  corporations 
and  other  privileged  interests — through  the 
adoption  of  the  popular  initiative  and  refer- 
endum and  the  right  of  recall.  Let  all 
friends  of  free  institutions  educate,  agitate 
and  organize  for  this  end,  which  we  be- 
lieve to  be  the  supreme  demand  of  the  hour, 
as  it  will  at  once  restore  the  government  to  the 
people. 


THE  PROSTITUTION  OF  THE   DAILY  PRESS  BY  PUBLIC-SERVICE 

CORPORATIONS. 


Simuwo  ExposuBE  bt  The  SpRiNonELD 

*'Repubucan.'' 

ON  APRIL  18th  the  Springfield  Repidh 
Kcanj  one  of  the  few  Massachusetts 
daily-papers  of  influence  whidi  reflect  the  old- 
time  ethics  that  made  the  daily  press  of  Amer- 
ica ooe  of  the  most  powerful  moral  and  educa- 
tknal  factors  before  the  rise  and  overshadow- 
ing infloeiftoe  of  public-service  companies  and 
privileged  corporations,  published  a  letter 
which  it  had  received  that  afforded  a  striking 
iHustratioii  of  the  way  in  which  the  American 
people  are  being  criminally  deceived  by  the 
daily  papers  that  are  prostituted  by  the  gold 
of  the  plundering  public-service  companies. 
Bdow  we  give  the  Republican's  editorial  which 
rtfiwtmina  the  iuiquitous  letter  in  question: 

*'The  Republiean  has  received  from  the 
dBee  of  the  Boston  Elevated  Railroad  Com- 
pany, over  the  signature  of  J.  Harvey  White, 
the  following  letter,  addressed  to  the  adver- 
tising manager: 

***Endosed  you  will  flnd  copy  for  a  reading 
matter  ad.  to  be  used  in  your  paper  Tuesday, 
April  iMi.  It  is  understood  that  this  will  be 
set  as  news  matter  in  news  type,  with  a  news 
head  at  the  top  of  the  column  and  without 
advertising  marks  of  any  sort  First  page 
position  is  desired  unless  your  rules  debar  that 
position,  in  which  case  give  it  the  best  position 
possibk.  Please  send  your  bill  at  the  lowest 
net  cash  rates  to  the  undersigned  at  the  above 


'^The  above  pertains  to  an  alleged  letter  or 
^jyrpiti^i  whidi  jnedicts  a  compromise  in  the 
Boston  gas  controversy  that  will  be  'satisfac- 
toiy  to  all  intereated  parties.*    The  point-of- 


view  which  the  gas-companies  would  like  to 
have  the  public  take  is  then  set  forth  with  much 
art,  under  the  guise  of  a  report  of  the  situation 
by  some  one  whom  the  reader  must  assume  to 
be  a  disinterested  observer.  It  is  needless  to 
say  that  the  Republican  dech'nes  to  lend  itself 
to  such  uses.  Thus  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  the  attempt  is  made  to  mislead,  and  to 
make  an  illegitimate  use  of  newspapers.  Such 
letters  or  dispatches  are  a  fraud  upon  the  pub- 
lic, and  any  such  effort  to  pass  from  the  adver- 
tising to  the  reading  columns  ought  to  be  re- 
sented by  all  self-respecting  journals." 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  Republican  sup- 
plemented its  previous  editorial  with  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Practical  Politics,  that  'journal  of  Amer- 
ican statecraft'  whidi  is  somewhat  of  an  annex 
to  the  legislature,  leads  off  its  latest  issue  with 
a  booming  artide,  under  big  headlines,  in  favor 
of  the  Boston  gas-companies  and  against  the 
public-franchise  league.  The  matter  is  men- 
tioned as  affording  a  striking  example  of  the 
way  in  which  great  minds  often  run  in  the  same 
channd.  This  three-page  exploitation  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  tenor  of  the  letter  or  dispatch 
which  J.  Harvey  White  offered  to  the  Repub^ 
lican,  with  the  understanding  'that  this  will  be 
set  as  news  matter  in  news  type,  with  a  news 
head  at  the  top  of  column  and  without  adver- 
tising marks  of  any  sort' — ^first  page  desired, 
and  so  on.  Members  of  the  public-franchise 
league  have  no  money  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  too  little  newspaper  hospitality  is  extended 
to  their  point-of-view — ^whidi  is  the  side  of  the 
people.  Money,  selfishly  enlisted,  therefore, 
gets  its  unfair  advantage. 
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"ReiuktB  of  some  cUily  ncwapapen  outside 
of  Boston  csa  find  i.  Hamy  White's  predic- 
tion of  %  'compromiae  on  Boston  gas'  and  the 
adoption  of  the  'Bliding-flcale^stem,' etc.,  duly 
Iftuded  smong  the  prominent  news  fetttutes  of 
yesterday.  For  it  a  IhII  will  be  sent  by  these 
newspapers  in  due  course  to  J.  Harv^  White 
'at  the  lowest  net  cash  rates' — and  these  will 
not  be  small.  This  proceeding  is  a  fraud  at 
both  ends.  It  is  an  ill^timBte  act  on  the  part 
of  the  promoters  of  corporate  interests,  who 
thus  put  their  mone^  where  it  will  do  the  most 
good  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ends,  and 
in  the  process  deceive  the  people  as  te  the 
source  of  the  statements  made.  On  the  part 
of  newspapers  it  is  a  cheap  and  nas^  betrayal 
of  the  confidence  of  tlieir  readers,  and  treach- 
ery to  the  honorable  ideals  of  journalism  of 
which  men  of  reputable  personal  character 
should  be  ashamed.  That  this  may  be  do  new 
thing  is  to  the  shame  of  the  newspaper  people 
who  may  hare  made  it  an  old  one." 

We  give  the  above  editorials  in  full  because 
they  afford  a  luminous  exposure  of  the  morally 
criminal  practices  that  have  marked  a  great 
number  of  the  daily  papers  since  the  public- 
service  companies  have  commenced  corrupt- 
ing l^islatures  and  municipal  governments, 
and  by  direct  or  indirect  methods  have  been 
buying  the  silence  or  securing  the  outqwken 
aid  of  press  and  pulpit  for  meaauiea  that  mcAn 


The  Springfidd  RepuUiean  most  mptij  diar- 
actorizes  the  treason  of  the  press  to  the  public, 
exMlHted  when  papers  puUish  as  telef^^>hic 
news  or  editorial  matter  articles  that  are  mody 
paid  ads.  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  people,  as  "a  fraud  vpon  t)ie  publie"  and 
"  a  nasty  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  the  read- 
ers." And  yet  numbers  of  Massacbusetts 
papers  lent  themselves  to  this  shameful  fraud 
upon  the  public  essayed  in  the  interests  at  the 
attempted  gas-steal  or  the  securing  of  privi- 
]tgM  whidi  would  have  amounted  in  the  long 
ran  to  a  sham^ul  robbery  of  the  i)po|^.  The 
acccMnpaoying  cut  illustrates  toa»  of  dtese 
journals  ud  the  way  they  set  up  the  pretended 
news-dispatdi  sent  by  Mr.  J.  Harvey  White, 
an  executive  offica  of  the  Boston  derated 
Raflioad  Company,  and  whidi  was  a  cunning- 
ly devised  special  plea  for  the  greedy  ga>-coi> 
poration.  It  is  interesting  to  note  tlutt  though 
the  officials  of  the  gas-company  disoeetfy  le- 
fnined  from  signing  the  letter,  th^  recogniied 
the  necesntr  of  having  it  signed  by  some  one 
recognised  as  financially  rcspoosibie,  or  some 
officer  ot  a  corporati<»  known  to  be  fioandally 
reaponnble;  so  an  official  of  the  Elevated  Rail- 
road Company  signs  the  letter,  and  it  is  sig- 
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nificant  to  note  how  offioen  in  one  fmUk-Mr- 
Tioe  compmy  are  readj  to  aid  and  abet  other 
mmpanifi  in  their  nef aiious  attempts  to  water 
ttatk  and  oUierwiBe  aecure  privileges  that  will 
mean  the  taking  from  the  people  of  millions 
of  doflars  whidi  ou^t  to  go  to  enrich  society 
as  a  whole. 

A  further  illustration  of  the  prostitution  of 
the  daify  press,  to  the  detriment  of  the  public, 
was  in  evidence  the  last  week  in  February, 
when  the  Boston  daily-papers  published  the 
long  and  elaborate  special  plea  for  the  gas 
companies  as  simon-pure  reading  matter.  In 
writing  of  the  attempt  of  the  Massachusetts 
company  to  increase  its  capitalization,  Mr. 
T.  W.  Lawson  well  observes  that: 

"In  no  stete  of  the  Union,  not  even  in  PhO- 
delphia,  would  the  most  brazen  corruptionists 
have  dared  to  request  what  is  demanded  here 
— the  State  to  authorize  properties  whose  total 
capitalization  is  now  $9,000,000  to  be  recapi- 
tahaed  for  $03,000,000." 

And  yet  this  story  of  shame  is  one  of  many 
similar  stories,  where  private  corporations 
have  been  allowed  to  operate  public  utilities. 
No  influence  in  politicid,  business  or  general 
life  has  proved  so  corrupting  to  government, 
so  demoraliziiig  to  the  press  and  other  public 
opinioo-foniiing  organs,  or  so  vicious  in  low- 
eringthe  moral  ideab  and  integrity  of  the  people 

operating  public  utilities. 


That  the  gas  company  did  not  succeed  in 
anything  like  the  measure  ite  promoters  ex- 
pected was  chiefly  due  to  the  magnificent 
work  of  Hearst's  Boston  Ameriean.  This 
paper  hired  and  brought  from  Cleveland  Pro- 
fessor E.  W.  Bemis  and  maintained  him  for 
several  weeks  in  exposing  the  absurd  claims 
of  the  corporations.  It  employed  able  lawyers 
and  in  oUier  ways  fought  the  people's  battle 
at  an  enormous  outlay,  while  its  daily  expos- 
ures, its  editorials  and  cartoons  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  legislature  to  completely 
ignore  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  had  been 
the  case  before  the  advent  of  this  popular 
journal.  Another  barrier  in  the  way  of  the 
granting  of  the  corrupt  legislative  demand 
was  unquestionably  the  presence  of  Crovemor 
Douglas,  a  chief  executive  whom  the  law- 
makers have  learned  to  be  a  man  of  small  sym- 
pathy with  the  plundering  of  the  people  by  the 
corporations.  The  Boston  Post  also  did  ex- 
cellent work,  and  the  exposure  of  the  attempt 
to  prostitute  the  daily  press  of  Massachusetts 
in  the  interests  of  the  gas-company,  by  the 
Springfield  Republican^  was  a  powerful  aid  in 
practically  defeating  the  iniquitous  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  gas  parasites.  Mr.  Thomas 
W.  Lawson  and  Mr.  John  B.  Moran  also  de- 
serve credit  for  their  strong,  outqx>ken  and 
intrepid  stand  in  opposition  to  this  typical 
attempt  to  rob  the  public  by  men  who  pose 
as  pilUrs  of  society. 


INDICATIONS  OF  PROGRESSIVE  REACTION. 


Tax  SnoKo  Municipal  Elbctionb  in 

Colorado. 

THERE  are  two  interesting  facts  brought 
ant  in  the  spring  election  in  Colorado: 
First,  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  Demo- 
cratic vote  was  such  that  some  of  the  great 
Bepafalican  strong^iokls,  such  as  Colorado 
SpnngB  and  Poefalo,  went  for  the  first  time  in 
years  against  the  usurping  party.  Greeley, 
Durango,  LeadviUe  and  Grand  Junction  were 
among  the  inqxxrtant  cities  where  elections 
were  held,  that  chose  Democratic  mayors. 
Time  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  people 
of  Colorado  |»opo8e  to  resent  the  infamous 
outiage  recently  practiced  by  the  corrupt  cor- 
porations,  the  makMlorous  Peabody  and  the 
BepnbGcaD  "*^**"»^  acting  in  unison. 


The  second  interesting  fact  is  the  number 
of  women  elected  to  responsible  positions. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  office  of  city  treasurer 
was  won  by  women  in  Colorado  City,  Greeley, 
Ouray,  Aspen,  Montrose,  Idaho  Springs  and 
Fairplay.  Manitou,  Aspen  and  Montrose 
elected  women  to  be  dty  clerks. 


The  Rule  of*  The  People   verms  The 

Rule  of  The  Corporationb  Through 

Partt-Machineb. 

EVERYWHERE  there  are  signs  of  a  pub- 
lic awakening  and  of  a  growing  deter- 
ination  to  rescue  the  government  from  its 
would-be  destroyers  and  the  oppressors  of  the 
people — ^the  corporations,  the  party-bosses  and 
the  political  machines.    Direct-legislation  and 
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direct  primaiy  laws  are  the  two  formidable 
dubs  with  which  the  intelligent  electorate  will 
wage  a  battle  whose  victorious  outcome  means 
the  reestablishment  of  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  people.  One 
of  the  latest  systematic  movements  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  inaugurated  in  Massachusetts. 
Since  the  public-opinion  bill  was  defeated, 
certain  friends  of  free  institutions  have  begun 
a  fresh  campaign  against  the  reign  of  privilege 
and  corruption  through  dominant  machine- 
rule  in  Massachusetts,  the  object  being  to  se- 
cure such  an  overwhelmin^j  l&ige  petition 
for  an  act  to  abolish  political  party-nomina- 
tions as  to  compel  the  legislature  to  act.  The 
master-spirit  in  this  movement  is  Mr.  George 
B.  Gates,  who  last  autumn  did  yeoman's  ser- 
vice for  the  direct-l^;islation  movement.  The 
petition  as  framed  by  Mr.  Gates  and  his  co- 
workers reads  as  follows: 

"  To  the  Oeneral  Court  of  The  Commonwealth 
of  MauachtuetU: 

"We  the  undersigned  Electors  of  The 
Conmionwealth  of  Massachusetts  respect- 
fully request  submission  to  the  people  at  the 
next  general  election,  of  An  Act  to  Abolish 
Political    Party-Nominations    for    Public 
Officers  of  this  Conmionwealth:    and  to 
Provide  for  Direct  Nomination  by  a  Pri- 
mary Election,  of  such  Candidates  for  Pub- 
lic Office. 
"The  act  to  contain  the  following  provisions: 
"1.  That  if  approved  at  a  general  election 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  it  shall  become  a 
law  upon  its  signature  by  the  Governor. 

"2.  That  its  intent  is  to  eliminate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  selfish  organizations  in  the  nonoi- 
nation  of  candidates  for  public  office  in  this 
Commonwealth,  and  its  interpretation  shall 
not  be  in  restraint  of  sudi  intent. 
"8.  Its  provisions  relating  to  primary  elec- 


tions shall  apply  to  all  elective  public  officers 
of  this  state,  induding  United  States  Senators. 

"4.  That  the  names  of  all  primaiy  candi- 
dates shall  be  printed  on  one  blanket-ballot, 
with  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  each  offi- 
cial nomination  grouped  together  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

"5.  That  it  shall  be  illegal  for  any  organi- 
sation to  put  in  nomination  any  candidate  for 
any  public  office  in  this  commonwealth. 

"6.  If  the  privilege  of  using  space  upon  the 
official  ballot  for  purposes  of  identification,  or 
to  make  a  declaration  of  political  prindples, 
shall  in  any  paper  be  so  made  as  to  indude  the 
name  or  designation  of  any  political  organiza- 
tion, such  privilege  shall  be  withhdd. 

"7.  That  this  act,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall 
be  repealed  only  by  a  majority  vote  upon  the 
question,  at  a  general  dection/* 

This  is  a  promising  movement  in  the  ri^t 
direction  and  we  shall  note  its  progress  from 
time  to  time,  feding  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  keep  the  more  thoughtful  dec- 
tors  advised  on  aU  advance  movements  along 
these  lines  throughout  the  republic.  The  pre- 
valence of  graft  and  corruption  has  been  ren- 
dered possible  only  through  public-«ervioe 
companies  and  other  privil^ed  interests  con- 
trolling political  bosses  and  machines,  which 
in  turn  control  legislators  through  dictating 
who  shall  misrepresent  the  people.  Direct- 
legislation,  the  right  of  recall  and  direct  nom- 
inations irrespective  of  parties  are  all  move- 
ments that  are  practical  and  strictly  in  align- 
ment with  the  fundamental  demands  of  pop- 
ular government,  and  though  they  are  not 
favor^  by  the  comiptors  or  the  corrupted, 
they  commend  themselves  to  all  true  frwnds 
of  democratic  institutions,  and  upon  their 
early  victory  depends  the  perpetuity  of  a  true 
republic  in  America. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  ANDREW  D.  WHITE:    ITS 

EXCELLENCIES  AND  ITS  DEFECTS  * 

A  Book-Study. 


I.  THE  BOOK. 

WELXrWKl'lTEN  biographies  and  au- 
tobiographies of  representative  peo- 
ple or  those  who  have  play^  a  large  part  in 
die  affairs  of  life  are  among  the  most  valuable 
and  hdpful  books,  especially  for  the  young; 
fcir  in  addition  to  fostering  a  taste  for  knowl- 
edge and  stimulating  the  imagination  at  many 
points,  th^  give  concrete  examples  of  the 
experience,  the  victories  and  defeats  of  those 
who  have  traveled  a  path  over  which  to  some 
extent  at  least  the  reader  must  pass.  Many 
of  the  hints  dropped  will  prove  valuable  to  the 
aspiring  mind.  Experiences  that  were  for- 
mative in  influence  are  often  more  precious 
than  vohimes  of  abstract  theorizing. 

In  The  Aidobiograpky  of  Andrew  D.  White 
we  have  one  of  the  most  brilliant,  interesting, 
instTuctive  and  in  many  ways  important  works 
of  recent  decades.  The  author  possesses  a 
vivid  imagination,  a  lively  sense  of  humor  and 
an  excdient  command  of  language,  and  these 
unite  to  make  a  work  as  fascinating  and  allur- 
ing as  a  powerful  nnnance. 

The  early  chapters  cannot  fail  to  prove  ex- 
ticindy  hdpful  to  the  ambitious  youth  who 
desires  to  five  worthily  and  fit  himself  for  the 
larger  duties  of  life,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
work  piMsgssep  double  value,  containing  a  vast 
fimd  of  interesting  information  touching  po- 
litical fife  at  home  and  abroad  during  the  past 
Mj  years,  and  other  matters  scarcely  less  in- 
teresting relating  to  education  and  other  sub- 
jects of  general  interest,  while  also  being  sadly 
suggestive  in  their  warnings  and  lessons,  em- 
phasising the  importance  of  fortifying  the 
mind  against  subtile  and  almost  inappreciable 
influences  that  warp  the  judgment  and  destroy 
the  sense  of  moral  proportion  even  among 
those  who  desire  to  follow  the  high  dictates  of 
cooscicnce.  The  life  of  Mr.  White  has  been 
one  crowned  in  a  large  way  with  what  the 
worid  regards  as  wortfiy  success.  Hence  it 
will  eveiywhere  be  held  up  for  the  emulation 
of  our  youth,  and  for  this  very  reason  it  is  ex- 
tremdy  important  that  the  young  be  shown 
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the  fundamentally  undemocratic  trend  of  a 
life  that  in  its  early  manhood  promised  to 
nobly  enrich  democracy  and  become  a  power- 
ful influence  in  bulwarking  free  institutions, 
instead  of  becoming  another  of  those  rapidly 
increasing  forces  that  are  subtly  but  positively 
making  for  reaction. 

In  reading  this  life-story  we  were  struck  by 
the  strong  contrast  it  afforded  to  that  of  Victor 
Hugo  in  this  respect.  Hugo's  mother  was  a 
strong  monarchist.  His  father  was  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Napoleon.  Victor  in  early 
years  was  a  monarclust  and  later  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Napoleon,  but  as  he  advanced  in 
manhood  he  became  more  and  more  a  disciple 
of  democracy.  Later  in  life  he,  more  than 
almost  any  other  great  Frenchman  of  his  time, 
came  to  see  and  feel  that  the  bed-rock  princi- 
ple of  democracy  which  comprehended  in  its 
fundamental  demands  justice,  freedom  and 
fraternity,  called  for  more  than  mere  political 
emancipation.  He  came  to  see  what  Jeffer- 
son before  him  had  seen  very  clearly,  and  that 
was  that  equality  of  opportunity  and  of  rights 
no  less  than  political  equality  was  imperatively 
demanded  by  the  genius  of  free  government. 
He  saw  that  equal  rights  to  all  and  special 
privileges  to  none  must  be  insisted  upon  if 
democracy  was  to  fulfill  her  splendid  mission; 
and  from  a  democrat  of  the  old  school  he  pro- 
gressed into  a  social  democrat,  as  he  himself 
frequently  confessed.  Thus,  for  example,  in 
his  great  criticism  of  genius  and  art  tluough- 
out  the  ages,  entitled  William  Shakespeare 
and  written  during  his  exile,  he  says: 

"The  hour  has  struck  for  hoisting  the  'All 
for  All.'  ...  . 

"The  transformation  of  the  crowd  into  the 
people, — profound  task!  It  is  to  this  labor 
that  the  men  call  Socialists  have  devoted  them- 
selves during  the  last  forty  years.  The  author 
of  this  book,  however  insignificant  he  may  be, 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  tins  labor.  ...  If  he 
claims  his  place  among  these  philosophers,  it 
is  because  it  is  a  place  of  persecution.  A  cer- 
tain hatred  of  Socialism,  very  blind,  but  very 
general,  has  raged  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years, 
and  is  still  raging  most  bitterly  among  the  in- 
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fluential  classes.  Let  it  not  be  forg;otten  that 
true  Socialism  has  for  its  end  the  elevation  of 
the  masses  to  the  civic  dignity,  and  that,  there- 
fore, its  principal  care  is  for  moral  and  intel- 
lectual cultivation. 

"The  first  hunger  is  ignorance;  Socialism 
wishes,  then,  above  all,  to  instruct.  That 
does  not  hinder  Socialism  from  being  calum- 
niated, and  Socialists  from  being  denounced/' 

Now  with  Mr.  White  we  regret  to  say  this 
process  of  evolution  toward  a  truly  emanci- 
pated humanity  was  reversed.  Our  author 
was  bom  into  a  home  where  the  parents  and 
near  relatives  were  either  Jeffersonian  Dem- 
ocrats or  anti-slavery  Whigs;  so  th^  early  in- 
fluences were  conducive  to  the  development 
of  sound  and  wholesome  democracy,  as  were 
also  the  beautiful  and  simple  home-life  and 
much  of  the  lad's  early  training.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  his  youUi  and  early 
manhood  were  mariced  by  a  strong  bias  in 
favor  of  pure  democracy  as  opposed  to  EUun- 
iltonianism  and  all  forms  of  class  or  reaction- 
ary government.  After  he  finished  his  edu- 
cation and  became  wdl  launched  in  business 
and  political  life,  all  this  was  changed,  or  at 
least  the  preponderating  environing  influences 
were  subtly  reactionary  and  favorable  to  priv- 
ileged interests  and  class-distinctions.  True, 
to  his  great  credit  be  it  said,  he  maintained 
throughout  his  public  career  an  active  interest 
in  civil-service  reform,  in  spite  of  his  loyalty 
in  other  respects  to  such  spoilsmen  as  Conkling 
and  PUU. 

To  the  lover  of  democracy  who  beholds 
with  grave  misgivings  the  rapid  reaction  to- 
ward imperialism  and  the  ideals  present  in 
class-ruled  lands,  and  who  is  not  so  blinded 
by  names  as  to  delude  himself  with  the  belief 
that  privileged  interests  are  not  already  gain- 
ing a  preponderating  influence  in  our  govern- 
ment in  ail  its  departments,  the  slow  but  grad- 
ual falling  away  on  the  part  of  Mr.  White  from 
the  high,  fine  democratic  ideals  of  his  eariy 
youth  will  be  at  once  painful  and  perplexing; 
for  at  first  sight  it  seems  incomprehensible 
how  a  man  so  dear-visioned  and  logical  on 
almost  all  points,  and  who  at  all  times  im- 
presses us  as  at  heart  morally  sound,  can  pos- 
sibly give  utterance  to  such  illogical  and  piti- 
fully superficial  sophistries  on  oUier  occasions. 
The  explanation,  we  think,  lies  in  the  fdlow- 
ing  facts:  There  are  certain  minds  that  reach 
out  in  all  directions  and  quickly  grasp  ideas, 
facts  and  theories,  assimilate  and  then  reflect 


them,  frequently  investing  them  with  a  charm 
and  interest  quite  wanting  in  the  hands  of 
those  from  whom  they  are  obtained.  Such 
persons  show  great  versatility;  they  are  at 
home  in  almost  any  fidd  of  research  after  a 
comparatively  short  period  of  study.  But 
men  of  this  order  of  mind  are  Hable  to  become 
unsafe  guides  unless  they  are  firmly  grounded 
in  regard  to  fundamental  facts  relating  to  the 
sphere  of  thought  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. Thus,  for  example,  if  the  subject 
relates  to  politics  and  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion be  a  believer  in  democracy  as  opposed  to 
other  forms  of  government,  unless  he  is  firmly 
rooted  in  the  principles  which  differentiate  a 
democracy  from  all  other  forms  of  government, 
he  will  be  liable  to  become  so  mentally  con- 
fused, after  reading  able  utterances  or  listen- 
ing continuously  to  strong  men  who  view  gov- 
ernment from  the  vantage-ground  of  daas- 
rule,  that  he  will  reflect  thoughts  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  democratic  theory  of  gov- 
ernment, and  often  will  fall  into  the  most  so- 
phistical reasoning,  making  absurd  and  un- 
warranted comparisons  which,  while  th^ 
might  excite  no  great  surprise  if  employed  by 
a  special-pleader  for  those  who  are  seeking 
privileges  or  class-advantages,  are  almost  in- 
comprdiensible  when  found  in  the  work  of  a 
high-minded  thinker  who  imagines  himself 
to  be  a  democrat. 

No  one  familiar  with  Mr.  White's  varied, 
highly  stimulating  and  suggestive  work,  or 
with  this  autobiography,  will  fail,  we  think, 
to  see  that  he  is  a  typical  example  of  the  order 
of  mind  which  we  have  been  describing;  and 
by  keeping  these  facts  in  view  the  critical  read- 
er will  find  a  rational  explanation  of  certain 
amazing  exhibitions  of  fallacious  reasoning 
based  on  false  premises  and  ill-considered 
conclusions,  and  certain  wholly  unwarranted 
assertions  which,  coming  from  a  historian, 
are  extremely  regrettable.  Some  of  these, 
typical  examples  of  which  we  shaU  presently 
notice,  are  so  surprising  that  had  die  book 
appeared  after  the  author's  death  we  should 
have  found  it  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion 
that  the  manuscript  had  been  tampered  with 
by  interested  parties;  and  because  of  these 
grave  faults  in  an  otherwise  excellent  woric 
worthy  of  special  commendation,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  a  double  duty:  the 
pleasant  task  of  dwelling  on  the  exoeUencies 
of  the  life-story,  and  the  painful  but  none  the 
less  importaift  duty  of  pointing  out  typical 
examples  of  sophistical  reasoning  and  unwar- 
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nnted  statements  that  will  serve  to  put  the 
leader  on  his  guard  and  thus  prevent  a  book 
thai  the  discriminating  reader  will  find  veiy 
helpfii],  trom  proving  pemidoualy  mislead- 
ing if  he  comes  under  the  fascination  of  the 
author  to  sudi  an  extent  as  to  cease  to  be  ju- 
dicial. 

n.  TOXTTH  AND  EARLY  MANHOOD. 

At  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  war,  Mr. 
White  teQs  us  in  his  opening  chapter,  a  tract 
of  about  two  millifm  acres  was  set  aside  in  the 
heart  of  New  York  state  as  a  military  tract, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  on  being 
divided  into  townships,  "an  ill-inspired  offi- 
cial, in  lade  of  names  for  so  many  divisions, 
sprinkled  over  the  whde  region  the  contents 
oil  his  dsisirsl  dictionaiy.  Thus  it  was  that 
there  fell  to  a  beautiful  valley  upon  the  head- 
waten  of  the  Susquehanna  the  name  of  'Ho- 
mer.' Fortunatdy  the  surveyor-general  left 
to  the  moimtains,  lakes  and  rivers  the  names 
the  T»i*HMiM^  bad  given  them,  and  so  there  was 
still  some  poetical  dement  remaining  in  the 
midst  oi  that  unfortunate  nomenclature.  The 
counties,  loo,  as  a  rule,  took  Indian  names, 
so  thai  tiie  town  of  Homer,  with  its  neighbors, 
Tully,  Pompcy,  Fabius,  Lysander,  and  the 

in  the  county  of  Qnon- 


^  1 1 1  •    ^  •  r  I    ^  I 


In  the  little  town  of  Homer,  in  1832,  An- 
drew D.  White  was  bom.  "My  first  recd- 
lectioiis,''  he  tdls  us,  "are  of  a  big,  comforta- 
ble house  of  brick,  in  what  is  now  called  'co- 
tooial  style,'  with  a  'stoop,'  l<»ig  and  broad, 

00  its  southern  side,  whidi  in  sunmier  was 
shaded  widi  honeysuckles.  Spreading  out 
aouthwaid  from  thb  was  a  q>adou8  garden 
fitted  widi  dd-faahioned  flowers,  and  in  this 

1  learned  to  walk.  To  this  hour  the  perfume 
of  a  pink  brings  the  whole  scene  before  me." 

The  home  into  whidi  he  was  bom  and  his 
eaiiy  environment  were  very  favorable  to  the 
devdopment  of  a  noble  type  of  manhood. 
Hb  parents  were  hig^-minded  New  England- 
crs  oif  the  dd  stock,  in  which  moral  conviction 
tA^mtmA  preoedmce  over  all  else,  yet  where  the 
value  of  intellectual  adiieveinents  and  the  im- 
portance of  honest  toil  were  properiy  rated. 
Here  we  find  the  sturdiness  of  dd  New  Eng- 
land before  that  region  had  become  the  dump- 
mg-ground  for  ignorant  immigrants  from  the 
C^  Woild,  witih  little  of  the  unreasonable 
aosteritj  that  marioed  so  many  of  the  eariy 
desoemlantsof  the  Puritans  and  PUgrims;  and 
hoe  also  was  a  love  of  the  beautiful  and  of  art 


that  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  the  age 
of  the  Blue  Laws.  This  fact  reminds  us  of 
an  important  inddent  mentioned  by  Mr.  White 
which  proved  in  a  positive  way  a  formative 
influence  and  which  we  give,  thinking  it  will 
probably  prove  hdpfully  suggestive  to  par- 
ents and  the  young: 

"My  father  brought  home  one  day,  as  a 
gift  to  my  mother,  a  handsome  quarto  called 
'The  Gallery  of  British  Artists.'  It  contained 
engravings  horn  pictures  by  Turner,  Stanfidd, 
Cattermole,  and  others,  mainly  representing 
scenes  from  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Bums,  pic- 
turesque architecture,  and  beautiful  views  in 
various  parts  of  Europe.  Of  this  book  I  never 
tired.  It  aroused  in  me  an  intense  desire  to 
know  more  of  the  subjects  represented,  and 
this  desire  has  led  me  since  to  visit  and  study 
every  cathedral,  church  and  town-hall  of  any 
historical  or  architectural  significance  in  Eu- 
rope, outside  the  Spanish  peninsula.  But, 
far  more  important,  it  gave  an  especial  zest 
to  neariy  all  Scott's  novels,  and  especially  to 
the  one  I  have  dways  thought  the  most  f asd- 
nating,  QttenHn  Dvrward.  This  novd  led 
me  later,  not  merdy  to  visit  lAhge^  and  Or- 
leans, and  Cl^ry,  and  Tours,  but  to  devour  the 
chronides  and  histories  of  that  period,  to  be- 
come deeply  interested  in  historical  studies, 
and  to  leam  how  great  prindples  lie  hidden 
beneath  the  surface  of  events.  The  first  of 
these  prindples  I  ever  deariy  discerned  was 
during  my  reacfing  of  QttenHn  Dunoard  and 
Anne  of  OtiertUiny  when  there  was  reveded 
to  me  the  secret  of  the  centralization  of  power 
in  Europe,  and  of  the  triumph  of  monarchy 
over  feudalism." 

We  have  given  this  inddent  at  length  be- 
cause our  own  experience  has  confirmed  the 
belief  that  a  few  pictures  and  a  few  nobly  good 
books  in  a  home,  reinforced  by  a  livdy  interest 
shown  by  the  parents,  will  become  powerful 
factors  in  coloring  the  thought  and  influenc- 
ing the  future  life  of  the  child. 

In  sdiool  Mr.  White's  experiences  partook 
of  the  light  and  the  shadow;  yet  here  also  the 
major  influences  were  whdesome  and  made 
for  a  worthy  manhood.  In  his  seventh  year 
the  family  removed  to  Syracuse  in  order  that 
the  father  might  accept  the  position  of  presi- 
dent of  a  bank.  Here  Andrew  entered  the 
Syracuse  Academy,  the  prindpd  of  which 
was  Mr.  Orrin  Root,  the  father  of  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  War,  and  here  our  author  came  under 
the  influence  of  James  A.  Allen,  the  best  teach- 
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er  of  Engliah  literature,  he  tells  us,  he  has  ever 
known.  "He  seemed  to  divine  the  character 
and  enter  into  the  purpose  of  every  boy. 
Work  under  him  was  a  pleasure.  His  meth- 
ods were  very  simple.  .  .  .  On  the  moral  side 
Mr.  AUen  influenced  many  of  us  by  liberalic- 
ing  and  broadening  our  horizon.  He  waa  a 
disciple  of  Channing  and  an  abolitionist,  and, 
though  he  never  made  the  slightest  attempt  to 
proselyte  any  of  his  scholars,  the  very  abnos- 
phere  of  the  school  made  sectarian  bigotry 
impossible.  ...  As  to  physical  development, 
every  reasonable  encouragement  was  given 
to  play.  Mr.  Allen  himself  came  frequently 
to  the  play-grounds.  He  was  an  excellent 
musician  and  a  most  helpful  influence  was 
exerted  by  singing,  which  was  a  daily  exercise 
of  the  school." 

In  his  seventeenth  year  a  serious  mistake 
was  made  by  the  father  in  insisting  that  his 
son  should  go  to  a  small  Episcopalian  college 
in  western  New  York  instead  of  to  one  of  the 
great  New  England  universities.  The  father 
was  led  to  take  this  ill-advised  step  by  the 
Episcopal  bishop  and  clergyman,  both  of 
whom  insisted  that  it  was  all-important  that 
the  boy  have  the  religious  influence  of  a  godly 
institution.  Of  this  experience  at  the  cdlege 
we  give  an  extended  account,  since  it  consti- 
tutes an  admirable  example  of  our  author's 
felicitous  style  and  also  because  the  facts  re- 
lated are  pregnant  with  important  truths,  es- 
pecially at  the  present  time  when  a  laige  por- 
tion of  our  citizens  are  making  open  or  covert 
attacks  on  our  great  public-schoob,  which  are 
denominated  as  godless,  etc.,  by  the  church 
which  has  had  the  absolute  and  uninterrupted 
conduct  of  education  in  Spain  for  hundreds 
of  years,  with  results  that  are  familiar  to  all. 

"It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1849  that  I  went 
into  residence  at  the  little  college  and  was  as- 
signed a  very  unprepossessing  room  in  a  very 
u^y  barrack. 

''The  college  was  at  its  lowest  ebb;  of  dis- 
cipline there  was  none;  there  were  about  forty 
students,  the  majority  of  them  sons  of  wealthy 
churchmen,  showing  no  inclination  to  work 
and  much  tendency  to  dissipation.  The  au- 
thorities of  the  college  could  not  afford  to  expel 
or  even  offend  a  student,  for  its  endowment 
was  so  small  that  it  must  have  all  the  instruc- 
tion fees  possible,  and  must  keep  on  good  terms 
with  the  wealthy  fathers  of  its  scapegrace 
students.    The  scapegraces  soon  found  this 


out,  and  the  result  was  a  little  pandemonium. 
Only  about  a  dozen  of  our  number  studied  at 
aU;  the  rest,  by  translations,  promptings,  and 
evasions  escaped  without  labor.  I  have  had 
to  do  since,  as  student,  professor  or  lecturer, 
with  some  half-dozen  large  universities  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  in  all  of  these  together 
have  not  seen  so  much  carousing  and  wild 
dissipation  as  I  then  saw  in  this  littie  'Church 
ool^ge'  of  whidi  the  especial  boast  was  that, 
owing  to  the  small  number  of  its  students,  it 
was  'able  to  exercise  a  direct  Christian  influ- 
ence upon  every  young  man  committed  to  its 


"The  evidences  of  this  Christian  influence 
were  not  dear.  The  president  of  the  college* 
Dr.  Benjamin  Hale,  was  a  deigyman  of  Uie 
highest  character;  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  a  wise  administrator;  but  his 
stature  was  very  small,  his  girth  very  large, 
and  his  hair  very  yellow.  When,  then,  on  Uie 
thirteenth  day  of  the  month,  there  was  read 
at  chapel  from  the  Psalter  the  words,  'And 
there  was  little  Benjamin,  their  ruler,'  very 
irreverent  demonstrations  were  often  made  l^ 
the  students,  presumably  engaged  in  worship; 
demonstrations  so  mortifying,  indeed,  that  at 
last  the  president  frequently  substituted  for 
the  regular  Psalms  of  the  day  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful 'Selections'  of  Psalms  which  the  Ameri- 
can Episcopal  Church  has  so  wisely  incorpor- 
ated into  its  prayer-book. 

"But  this  was  by  no  means  the  worst  indig- 
nity which  these  youth  'under  direct  Christian 
influence'  perpetrated  upon  their  reverend 
instructors.  It  was  my  privilege  to  behold  a 
professor,  an  excellent  dergyman,  seeking  to 
quell  hideous  riot  in  a  student's  room,  buried 
under  a  heap  of  carpets,  mattresses,  counter- 
panes, and  blankets;  to  see  another  derical 
professor  forced  to  retire  through  the  pand  of 
a  door  under  a  shower  of  lexicons,  boots,  and 
brushes,  and  to  see  even  the  president  himself, 
<»i  one  occasion,  obliged  to  leave  his  lecture- 
room  by  a  ladder  from  a  window,  and,  on  an- 
other, kept  at  bay  by  a  shower  of  beer-bottles. 

"  Most  ingenious  were  the  methods  for  *  train- 
ing freshmen,' — one  of  the  mildest  being  the 
administration  of  soot  and  water  by  a  hose- 
pipe thrust  throu^  the  broken  pand  of  a  door. 
Among  general  freaks  I  remember  seeing  a 
horse  turned  into  the  chapd,  and  a  stuffed 
wolf,  dressed  in  a  surplice,  placed  upon  the 
roof  of  that  sacred  edifice. 

"But  the  most  daborate  thing  of  the  kind 
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I  eier  saw  was  the  bieakiiig  up  of  a  'Second 
Adrentirt*  meetiiig  faj  a  seore  of  student  roy- 
ileien.  An  itmeiant  fsnatic  bad  taken  an 
old  wooden  meeting-house  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  town,  had  set  up  on  either  side  of  the 
pal|»t  large  csDvas  representations  of  the  man 
of  brass  with  feet  of  claj,  snd  other  portentous 
chaiactcffs  of  the  profihecies,  and  then  chal- 
lenged the  deigy  to  meet  him  in  public  debate. 
At  the  appointed  time  a  body  of  college  youth 
sppeaied,  most  sober  in  habit  and  demure  in 
Banner,  having  at  their  head  'Bill'  Howdl  of 
BhA  Rode  and  'T<mi'  Claric  of  Manlius,  the 
two  wildest  miscreants  in  the  sophomore  dass, 
each  over  six  feet  tall,  the  latter  dresMd  as  a 
respectable  fsnner,  and  the  former  as  a  coun- 
tij  deigyman,  wearing  a  dreas-coat,  a  white 
csamt,  a  tall  Usck  hat  draped  in  crape,  lean- 
ing on  a  heavy,  irofy-knobbed  cane,  and  car- 
lying  ostentatioasly  a  Greek  Testament. 
These  diiguised  inaleftMstors,  having  taken 
their  seats  in  the  gallery  directly  facing  the 
pulpit,  the  lecturer  expressed  his  'satisfaction 
at  seeing  dngymen  present,'  and  began  his 
demonstrations.  For  about  five  minutes  all 
went  weD;  then  'Bill'  Howdl  solemnly  arose 
and,  in  a  snuffling  voice,  asked  permission  to 
sabmit  a  few  texts  from  Scripture.  Permis- 
aoB  being  granted,  he  put  on  a  huge  pair  of 
gogl^es,  solemnly  opened  his  Gredc  Testa- 
ment, read  emphatically  the  first  passage  whidi 
attracted  his  attention,  and  impressively  asked 
the  lecturer  what  he  had  to  say  to  it.  At  this 
the  lecturer,  greatly  puzzled,  asked  what  the 
reverend  genUeman  was  reading.  Upon  this 
Howefl  read  in  New  Testament  Greek  another 
utterly  irrdevant  passage.  In  reply  the  lectu- 
rer said,  rather  rou^y,  'If  you  will  speak 
Engli^  I  will  answer  you.'  At  this  Howell 
said  with  the  most  humble  suavity,  'Do  I 
onderstand  that  the  distinguished  gentleman 
does  not  recognise  what  I  have  been  reading ?' 
The  preacher  answered,  'I  do  n't  understand 
any  such  gibberish;  speak  Eng^h.'  Theie- 
npoo  Howdl  threw  back  his  l<»ig  black  hair 
and  launched  forth  into  doquent  denunciation 
as  follows:  'Sir,  is  it  possible  that  you  come 
here  to  interpret  to  us  the  Hdy  Bible  and  do 
not  recognise  the  language  in  which  that  bless- 
ed bode  was  written  ?  Sir,  do  you  dare  to  call 
tiie  ^eiy  words  of  the  Ahnighty  "gibberish"  ?' 
At  this  aD  was  let  loose;  some  students  put 
imfrtida  oo  the  stove;  others  threw  pigeon- 
Atit  against  the  ceiling  and  windows,  miJdng 
a  most  appaling  din,  and  one  wretch  put  in 


deadly  work  with  a  syringe  thrust  through  the 
canvas  representation  of  the  man  of  brass  with 
feet  of  day.  But,  alas,  Constable  John  D^ 
had  recognised  Howell  and  Clark,  even  amid 
their  disguises.  He  had  dealt  with  them  too 
often  before.  The  next  tableau  showed  them, 
with  their  tall  hats  cnished  over  their  heads, 
belaboring  John  Dey  and  his  myrmidons,  and 
presently,  with  half  a  dozen  other  ingenuous 
youth,  they  were  haled  to  the  office  of  justice. 
The  young  judge  who  offidated  on  this  occa- 
sion was  none  other  than  a  personage  who  will 
be  mentioned  with. great  respect  more  than 
once  in  these  reminiscenoes,---Charles  James 
Folger, — ^afterward  my  colleague  in  the  State 
Senate,  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  and  Secre- 
taiy  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

After  a  year  of  such  experiences  Andrew 
rebelled,  but  his  father  was  obdurate  and  sent 
him  back  to  the  Christian  institution,  from 
which  he  soon  ran  away  in  disgust,  taking 
refuge  with  a  former  tutor  in  Moravia.  His 
father  for  a  time  was  implacable,  but  at  length 
the  persuasive  influence  of  the  mother  and  his 
deep  love  for  the  boy  led  him  to  relent,  and  the 
son  was  wdoomed  home  and  permitted  to 
cany  out  his  own  strong  desire  and  go  to  Yale. 
There  he  distinguished  himself  in  many  ways, 
carrying  off  several  honors,  and  his  oration  at 
the  dose  of  his  studies  produced  so  favorable 
an  impression  on  Grovemor  Seymour  of  Con- 
necticut that  on  the  latter's  being  nominated 
to  the  position  of  minister  to  St.  Petersburg, 
young  Mr.  White  was  invited  to  become  an 
aUachSy  a  position  which  he  accepted,  though 
in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  duties  at 
the  Russian  capital  he  spent  a  year  in  Paris, 
boarding  in  a  family  where  not  a  word  of  Eng- 
lish was  spoken  and  attending  important  lec- 
tures at  the  Sorbonne  and  elsewhere  as  well  as 
assiduously  studying  French.  He  spent  but 
six  months  in  St.  Petersburg,  but  they  were 
rendered  memorable  on  account  of  the  Cri- 
mean war  being  then  in  progress.  After  leav- 
ing Russia  he  spent  one  year  at  the  University 
of  Berlin,  after  which  he  travded  extensively 
in  Austria  and  Italy.  Thus  during  an  absence 
of  three  years  he  greatly  broadened  and  deep- 
ened his  education.  Returning  to  America 
he  accepted  a  chair  in  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, and  here  much  of  his  noblest  and  most 
important  work  was  accomplished.  At  that 
time  he  was  fuU  of  the  enthusiasm  of  youth 
and  the  powerful  influence  of  Jefferson  and 
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other  leaders  of  true  democracy  dominated 
his  thought-world.  He  was  an  ardent  free- 
trader and  his  travels  abroad  had  at  that  time 
served  to  increase  his  love  and,  we  may  say, 
passion »  for  liberal  institutions  and  the  funda- 
mental demands  of  pure  democracy.  During 
the  Civil  war  his  health  broke  down  and  he 
spent  some  time  in  Europe,  striving  to  check 
the  strong  current  of  sympathy  in  En^and, 
France  and  elsewhere  for  the  Southern  States. 
On  his  return  in  18GS,  he  was  nominated  and 
elected  senator  to  represent  the  Syracuse  dis- 
trict in  the  New  York  legislature.  Here,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
Mr.  White  wrought  an  important  service  to 
the  state,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
this  time  he  came  into  friendly  relation  with 
Ezra  Cornell,  a  relation  whidi  ripened  into 
the  most  intimate  friendship  and  from  which 
after  years  of  battling  and  many  disappoint- 
ments, Cornell  University  was  bom  and  car- 
ried forward  to  triumphant  success. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  assigned 
our  author  when  in  the  senate  was  service  on 
the  legislative  committee  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate the  frightful  sanitary  conditions  of  New 
York  dty  under  the  plundering,  corrupt,  ig- 
norant and  viciously  incompetent  rule  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Already  the  sinister  shadow  of 
Tweed  fell  upon  the  dty.  He  had  not  as  yet 
gained  control  of  the  govenmient.  Tammany, 
however,  always  an  organized  appetite  inno- 
cent of  prindple  or  even  any  faint  idea  of  moral 
rectitude,  was  as  usual  the  master  of  the  me- 
tropolis. At  the  head  of  the  health  depart- 
ment was  a  certain  Boole,  and  under  him  were 
a  number  of  ignorant  aliens  who,  though  ap- 
pointed as  health-inspectors,  were  no  more 
competent  for  the  task  than  the  red  men  on 
the  reservations. 

"  YHiole  districts  in  the  most  crowded  wards 
were  in  the  worst  possible  sanitary  condition. 
There  was  probably  at  that  time  nothing  to 
i^^roach  it  in  any  dty  in  Christendom  save, 
possibly,  in  Naples.  Great  blocks  of  tene- 
ment-houses were  owned  by  men  who  kept 
low  drinking-bars  in  them,  each  of  whom, 
having  secured  from  Boole  the  position  of 
'health-officer,'  steadily  resisted  all  sanitary 
improvement  or  even  inspection.  Many  of 
these  tenement  houses  were  known  as  'fever 
nests';  through  many  of  them  small-pox  fre- 
quently raged,  and  from  them  it  was  constantly 
conmiunicated  to  other  parts  of  the  dty." 


The  ineffidency  of  a  dty  government  oper- 
ated under  boss  and  machine-rule,  and  how 
through  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  electors 
such  conditions  are  permitted  to  imperil  the 
physical  life  as  well  as  corrupt  the  morals  and 
destroy  dvic  integrity  is  illustrated  in  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  scenes  which  occurred 
before  the  l^islative  conunittee  in  this  Tam- 
many investigation: 

''Against  the  dtizens'  conunittee,  headed 
by  Judge  Whiting  and  Mr.  Eaton,  Boole, 
aided  by  a  most  successful  Tammany  lawyer 
of  the  old  sort,  John  Graham,  fought  with 
desperation.  In  order  to  disarm  his  assailants 
as  far  as  possible,  he  brought  before  the  com- 
mittee a  number  of  his  'health-officers'  and 
'sanitary,  inspectors,'  whom  he  evidently 
thought  best  qualified  to  pass  muster;  but  as 
one  after  another  was  examined  and  cross- 
examined,  Adther  the  cunning  of  Boole  nor 
the  skill  of  Mr.  Graham  could  prevent  the 
revdation  of  their  utter  unfitness.  In  the 
testimony  of  one  of  them  the  whole  monstrous 
absurdity  culminated.  Judge  Whiting  ex- 
amining him  before  the  commission  wiUi  ref- 
erence to  a  case  of  small-pox  which  had  occur- 
red within  his  district,  and  to  which,  as  health 
officer  it  was  his  duty  to  give  attention,  and 
asking  him  if  he  remembered  the  case,  witnesi 
answered  that  he  did.  The  following  dia- 
logue then  ensued: 

Q.  'Did  you  visit  this  sick  person  ?' 

A.  'No,  sir.' 

Q.  'Why  did  you  not?' 

'  A.  '  For  the  samereason  that  you  would  not* 

Q.  'What  was  that  reason?' 

"A.  'I  did  n't  want  to  catch  the  disease 
myself.' 

"Q.  'Did  the  family  have  any  sort  of  med- 
ical aid?' 

"A.  'Yes.' 

"Q.  'From  whom  did  they  have  it?' 

"A.  'From  themsdves;  they  was  "high- 
jinnicks"  (hygienics).' 

"Q.  'What  do  you  mean  by  "highjin- 
nicks"?' 

"A.  'I  mean  persons  who  doctor  them- 
sdves.' 

"After  other  answers  of  a  similar  sort  the 
witness  departed;  but  for  some  days  afterward 
Judge  Whiting  edified  the  court,  in  his  exam- 
ination of  Boole's  health  officers  and  inspect- 
ors, by  finally  asking  each  one  whether  he 
had  any  'hij^jinnicki'  in  his  health-district. 
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Some  answered  that  thej  had  them  somewhat 
•ome  tiMUf^  that  they  had  them  *  pretty  had ' 
othera  thouf^t  that  there  was  *not  much  of  it' 
others  daimed  that  thej  were  'quite  serious' 
and,  finaDj,  in  the  examination  of  a  certain 
heahfa-cffioer  who  was  Teiy  anxious  to  show 
that  he  had  done  his  best,  there  occurred  the 
following  dialogue  which  brou^t  down  the 


''Q.  (By  Judge  Whiting.)  *Mr.  Health- 
Officer*  have  you  had  any  "hi^jinnicks"  in 
your  district  ? 

-A.  •Yes,  sir/ 

••Q.  «Mudi?' 

''A.  *  Yes,  sir,  quite  a  good  deal/ 

**Q.  'Ha^e  you  done  anything  in  regard  to 
them?' 

**  A.  *  Yes,  sir;  I  ha^e  done  all  that  I  could.' 

••Q.  'Witness,  now,  on  your  oath,  do  you 
know  what  the  word  *'hig^jinnicks"  means  ?' 

-A.  'Yes.  sir/ 

••Q.  'What  does  it  mean?' 

•^A.  'It  means  the  had  smells  that  arise 
from  standing  water. '" 

Another  valuable  service  rendered  to  his 
state  by  Mr.  White  was  his  successfully  pre- 
venting the  passage  of  a  Tammany  bill  that 
would  have  given  one-half  of  Ward's  Island 
to  the  Roman  Cathdics  for  a  protectory  for 
Catholic  chfldren.  "I  was  opposed,"  says 
Mr.  White,  '*to  voting  such  a  vast  landed  prop- 
erty bekoging  to  the  dty  into  the  hands  of  any 
diuFcfa,  and  I  fought  tl^  bill  at  all  stages.  In 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  at  first  reading, 
priestly  influence  led  a  majority  to  vote  for  it, 
bat  at  last,  despite  all  the  e£Forts  of  Tammany 
Han,  it  was  defeated." 

in.  MATURE  TEAKS. 

This  review  has  already  reached  such  a 
length  that  we  find  it  impossible  to  give  any- 
thing like  the  space  we  desire  to  a  notice  of  the 
diplomatic,  educational  and  political  career 
ol  Bir.  White  after  he  reached  his  thirty-fifth 
year.  We  shall  therefore  have  to  content 
ooisdves  with  the  enumeration  of  some  of  his 
leading  achievements,  the  most  important  of 
which  was  the  building  up  of  ComeU  Univer- 
■ty.  This  noUelaborwould  be  sufiident  glory 
for  any  one  fife,  and  the  story  of  the  years  of 
straggle  and  battle  are  most  interestin^y  told. 

In  politics  he  became  more  and  more  an 
old-line  BepuUican,  whose  association  with 
sudi  men  as  Conlding,  Piatt  and  others  of  their 
dass,  whSiit  it  failed  to  make  him  desert  his 


strong  civil-service  views,  gradually  exerted 
that  benimibing  reactionary  influence  over 
his  mind  that  has  marked  the  Republican 
party  since  it  became  recreant  to  its  early  high 
moral  ideals  and  yielded  to  the  manipulations 
and  rule  of  such  political  bosses  as  Roscoe 
Conkling,  Matthew  Quay,  T.  C.  Piatt,  Senator 
Aldrich,  Mark  Hanna  and  other  representa- 
tives, advocates  and  beneficiaries,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  servants  on  the  other,  of  privileged 
interests  and  public-service  corporations.  Mr. 
White  was  also  for  a  time  a  director  in  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  and  a  bank  official, 
and  his  business  and  political  environment 
thus  became  more  and  more  reactionary  and 
Hamiltonian  in  its  character.  Also,  his  so- 
journ in  monarchal  lands  since  the  conserva- 
tism of  age  has  crept  upon  him  has  exerted  a 
very  perceptible  reactionary  influence  over 
his  mental  vision. 

This  falling  away  from  the  high,  fine  ideals 
of  his  youth,  and  the  appreciable  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  old-time  democratic  atmosphere 
and  the  ideals  and  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  fathers,  is  to  us  one  of  the  saddest 
spectacles  possible  in  the  life  of  a  man  who 
has  fiUed  a  large  place  in  the  public  eye  and 
who  has,  we  believe,  been  himself  unconscious 
of  the  retrogressive  change  which  has  been 
subtly  obscuring  his  old-time  moral  vision, 
until  he  has  become  in  later  years  more  and 
more  an  echo  of  the  paid  special-pleaders  of 
corporations  and  privileged  interests. 

IV.   LnOTATIGNS  AND  LAPSES. 

We  know  of  no  recent  volume  which  so 
clearly  and  boldly  illustrates  the  amazing  ex- 
tent to  which  environment,  prejudice,  per- 
sonal friendship  and  association  may  warp  the 
judgment  and  render  possible  incredible  ex- 
hibitions of  sophistry  in  impressionable  and 
receptive  minds  that  have  not  been  sufficiently 
firmly  rooted  in  fundamental  moral  verities 
and  the  basic  demands  of  democracy  as  does 
this  work.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to 
more  than  briefly  touch  upon  one  or  two  typi- 
cal instances  that  will  serve,  however,  to  em- 
phasize the  fact  and  to  put  the  young  reader 
on  his  guard.  In  our  editorial  on  "Andrew 
D.  White's  Special  Plea  for  Private-Ownership 
of  Railways "  we  have  dwelt  somewhat  at 
length  upon  the  sophistical  reasonings  which 
are  a  marked  feature  of  this  mental  and  moral 
confusion;  and  in  the  foUowing  we  shall  try 
to  illustrate  how  these  disintegrating  influ- 
ences have  led  to  a  complete  change  in  his 
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entire  ideals  along  certain  fundamental  lines, 
and  also  how  they  have  caused  some  of  the 
most  amazingly  reckless  and  ill-considered 
statements. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  White's  creditable  service 
on  the  legislative  investigating  committee  that 
exposed  the  frightful  sanitary  condition  of  New 
York  city  under  machine-rule,  our  author  was 
called  to  deliver  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address 
at  Yale  Commencement.  His  subject  was 
''The  Greatest  Foe  of  Republics,"  and  in 
speaking  of  his  argument  Mr.  White  says: 

"The  fundamental  idea  was  that  the  greatest 
foe  of  modem  states,  and  especially  of  repub- 
lics, is  a  political  caste  supported  by  rights  and 
privileges.  The  treatment  was  mainly  his- 
torical, one  of  the  main  illustrations  being 
drawn  from  the  mistake  made  by  Richelieu 
in  France,  who,  when  he  had  completely 
broken  down  such  a  caste,  failed  to  destroy 
its  privileges,  and  so  left  a  body  whose  oppres- 
sions and  assumptions  finally  brought  on  the 
French  Revolution." 

Here  was  an  exhibition  of  the  clear  vision 
of  a  young  man  not  yet  under  the  potent  in- 
fluence of  boss-rule,  but  who  later  became  so 
blinded  to  the  vital  truths  so  condsely  stated 
above  that  we  find  him  training  with  such 
political  bosses  as  Roscoe  Conkling  and  T.  C. 
Piatt,  and  who,  after  bravely  and  ably  cham- 
pioning the  principles  of  free-trade,  came  so 
under  the  spell  of  privileged  interests  that  he 
became  a  pronounced  protectionist,  a  cham- 
pion of  the  banking  interests  and  a  special- 
pleader  for  the  private-ownership  of  natural 
monopolies,  although  no  honest  student  of 
present-day  political  or  economic  conditions 
in  America  can  deny  that,  apart  from  monop- 
oly in  land,  these  three  bencdficiaries  of  special 
privilege  and  class-legislation  have  been  the 
supreme  causes  of  the  destruction  of  our  old- 
time  republic  through  that  worst  of  all  foes  of 
free  institutions — a  political  caste  led  by  un- 
scrupulous bosses  and  rendered  all-powerful 
through  corrupt  political  machines  wholly 
subservient  to  privileged  interests. 

The  strange  power  that  Roscoe  Conkling 
seemed  to  exert  over  Mr.  White  was  doubtless 
due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  was  in  a 
way  one  of  Mr.  Conkling's  sponsors  in  his  po- 
litical debut,  and  nothing  is  clearer  than  that 
anything  for  which  Mr.  White  felt  himself  in 
a  positive  way  responsible  had  a  very  biasing 
effect  on  his  judgment.  A  notable  instance 
of  this  is  found  in  his  manifest  admiration  for 


such  typical  machine-politictans  and  cham- 
pions of  privileged  interests  as  Senator  Foraker. 
The  fact  that  the  Ohio  politician  was  a  student 
at  Cornell  when  Mr.  White  was  its  president 
seemed  to  have  blinded  him  completely  to  the 
limitations  and  weaknesses  of  his  former  pupil; 
while  for  so  noble  a  type  of  high-minded  and 
incorruptible  statesmanship  as  William  J. 
Bryan  our  author  entertains  such  unmeasured 
aversion  and  contempt  that  he  permits  no 
opportunity  to  pass  to  sneer  at  and  unjustly 
criticize  him.  A  striking  example  of  this  in- 
justice is  found  in  a  passage  which  reveals 
Mr.  White's  latter-day  antipathy  to  exhibi- 
tions of  spontaneous  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  public  at  great  conventions.  In  tiiis 
passage,  in  which  we  have  all  the  contempt 
which  the  old  Bourbon  aristocracy  of  France 
and  the  satellites  of  the  Stuarts  felt  for  the 
honest  enthusiasm  of  the  great  masses,  Mr. 
White  intimates  that  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination 
was  due  to  the  galleries — an  implication  which 
is  as  wide  of  the  truth  as  the  rest  of  the  criti- 
cism is  unjust.  To  anyone  present  at  the 
Chicago  convention  it  is  needless  to  state  that 
the  vast  majority  of  the  delegates  were  un- 
compromisingly pledged  to  a  radical  candi- 
date. Mr.  Clevcdand  by  the  secret  bond-deal 
and  other  unpopular  acts,  and  by  his  studied 
ignoring  of  his  ante-election  pledges  for  rad- 
ical tariff-reduction,  which  had  led  to  his  tri- 
umphant election,  had  all  but  destroyed  the 
Democratic  party,  as  was  deariy  shown  in  the 
Congressional  election  preceding  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryan,  when  the  greatest  Republi- 
can tidal-wave  known  in  recent  years  swept 
the  land.  In  vain  did  the  Whitney-Hill-Wall- 
street  contingent  strive  with  flattering  prom- 
ises and  seductive  visions,  such  as  the  priest- 
hood of  high  finance  knows  so  well  how  to 
conjure  up,  to  influence  those  delegates.  The 
more  they  labored  the  higher  rose  the  indig- 
nation against  the  plutocratic  wing  of  the  party 
and  the  more  positive  was  their  determination 
to  nominate  a  radical  Western  man.  It  is  said 
that  Garfield's  speech  nominating  Sherman 
centered  the  opposition  to  General  Grant  on 
Garfield,  and  in  like  manner  did  the  magnifi- 
cent address  of  Mr.  Bryan  center  the  friends 
of  democracy  who  were  fighting  the  wealth 
and  corrupting  infiuence  of  Wall  street,  on 
the  young  but  by  no  means  untried  statesman 
whose  fine  public  record,  like  that  of  Lincoln 
before  him,  proved  him  to  be  a  loyal  friend  of 
the  people  and  an  incorruptible  statesman. 
In  denouncing  the  practice  of  permitting 
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the  people  to  witneflB  the  nominations  of  their 
n»tionml  candidates,  Mr.  White  says: 

**Tlie  whole  thing  is  a  monstrous  abuse. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  it  by  thinking 
Democrats  as  weU  as  by  Republicans,  who 
have  seen  in  it  a  sign  of  deterioration  which  has 
produced  many  unfortunate  oMisequenees  and 
wiD  produce  more.  It  is  the  old  stoiy  of  the 
Fkcndh  Convention  overawed  by  a  gallery  mob 
and  mistaking  the  mob  whimsies  of  a  dty  for 
the  sober  judgment  of  the  country.  One  re- 
sult of  it  the  whole  nation  saw  when,  in  more 
noent  years,  a  yoy^ful  member  of  Congress, 
with  no  training  to  fit  him  for  executive  duties, 
was  suddenly,  by  the  applause  of  such  a  mob, 
inposed  upon  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency. 
Those  who  recall  the  way  in  whidi  *the  boy 
ofator  of  the  Platte'  became  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  Chief  Magistracy  over  sev- 
enty millions  of  people,  on  account  of  a  few 
half-mawkish,  half-blasphemous  phrases  in  a 
convention  ^)eech,  can  bear  witness  to  the 
necessity  of  a  reform  in  this  particular — a  re- 
fonn  which  will  forbid  a  sensation-seeking  dty 
mob  to  usurp  the  function  of  the  whole  people 
of  our  Republic.'* 

Tlie  qpectade  of  Mr.  White  characterizing 
Mr.  Brnm's  speech  as  blasphemous  is  well- 
calculated  to  exdte  the  risibilities  of  the  most 
taciturn.  Our  author's  assumption,  based 
on  ignorance  of  facts,  that  it  was  the  gallery 
and  not  the  delegates  that  led  to  the  majority 
of  votes  being  cast  for  Bryan  is  one  of  many 
illustrations  of  looseness  in  dealing  with  facts 
of  a  pc^tical  character  that  occur  with  painful 
frequency  in  this  work.  Another  example  of 
Mr.  White's  blindly  partisan  and  reactionary 
views  in  regard  to  Mr.  Bryan  occurs  in  his 
description  of  his  reply  to  an  address  by  Pro- 
fessor G<Mwin  Smith,  in  which  he  had  held 
diat  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  nation 
arose  from  plutocracy, — a  fact  which,  by  the 
way,  no  intelligent  tlunker  of  the  day,  in  view 
of  recent  events,  can  question.  But  Mr. 
White,  who  twenty-five  years  before  had  pub- 
licly declared  that  the  greatest  foe  of  republics 
b  a  political  caste  supported  by  rights  and 
privileges,  now  gives  utterance  to  these  senti- 
ments in  answer  to  Professor  Smith: 

"I  took  pains  to  show  that  the  whole  spirit 
of  our  laws  is  in  frivor  of  the  rapid  dispersion 
of  great  jnoperties,  and  that,  within  the  re- 
■Mmbtanoe  of  many  present,  a  large  number 


of  the  greatest  fortunes  in  the  United  States 
had  been  widely  dispersed.  As  to  other  dec- 
larations regarding  dangers  arising  from  the 
acquisition  of  foreign  territory  and  the  like, 
I  insisted  that  all  these  dangers  were  as  noth- 
ing compared  to  one  of  which  we  were  then 
having  a  striking  illustration — ^namely,  dem- 
agogism ;  and  I  urged,  what  I  have  long  deeply 
felt,  that  the  main  source  of  danger  to  repub- 
lican institutions  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
the  demagogism  which  seeks  to  array  labor 
against  capital,  employee  against  employer, 
profession  against  profession,  class  against 
dass,  section  against  section.  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  no  one;  but  it  must  have  been 
dear  to  all  present  how  deeply  I  felt  regarding 
the  issues  which  each  party  represented,  and 
espedally  regarding  the  resort  to  the  lowest 
form  of  demagogism  which  Mr.  Bryan  was 
then  making,  in  the  desperate  attempt  to  save 
his  falling  fortunes." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  outside  this 
work,  more  striking  illustrations  of  loose  or 
reckless  utterances  than  are  contained  in  the 
above.  All  men  know  that  under  present 
methods  of  high  finance,  by  which  the  plutoc- 
racy operates,  the  vast  fortunes  being  acquired 
are  as  a  rule  only  augmented  from  year  to  year 
as  the  gamblers  play  with  loaded  dice  and 
through  thdr  virtual  ownership  of  the  gov- 
ernment feel  perfectiy  free  to  do  what  would 
land  poor  men  in  the  penitentiary. 

One  other  typical  example  of  our  author's 
looseness  in  statement  of  facts  occurs  when 
he  is  speaking  of  the  rejoicing  in  Europe  over 
Mr.  McKinley's  reelection.    He  says: 

"Not  only  at  home,  but  abroad,  as  I  can 
amply  testify,  the  news  of  his  reflection  was 
received  witii  general  satisfaction,  and  most 
of  all  by  those  who  wish  well  to  our  country 
and  cherish  hopes  that  government  by  the 
people  and  for  the  people  may  not  be  brought 
to  naught  by  the  wild  demagogism  which  has 
wrecked  all  great  republics  thus  far." 

Here  we  find  a  man  whose  spedal  preten- 
sion is  that  he  is  a  historian,  recklessly  dedar- 
ing  that  "wild  demagogism"  has  wrecked  all 
great  republics  thus  far.  Why  did  not  the 
author  enumerate  all  the  great  republics  thus 
destroyed?  Why,  indeed,  if  he  dared  not 
presume  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  public  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  dte  the  great  republics 
that  have  thus  been  overthrown,  did  he  not 
enumerate  some  of  the  litUe  republics  that 
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owed  their  destruction  to  causes  other  than 
those  of  the  domination  of  privileged  interests 
or  the  sword  of  force?  The  great  Roman 
republic,  of  course,  towers  in  history  as  the 
most  conspicuous  of  the  attempts  of  a  great 
ancient  people  to  realize  republican  govern- 
ment, but  Mr.  White  would  hardly  have  had 
the  hardihood  to  contend  that  its  downfall 
was  due  to  "wild  demagogism."  Florence, 
Venice  and  Milan  rise  before  the  mind  as  three 
typical  attempts  at  republican  government  in 
medieval  and  early  modem  times;  but  their 
overthrow  was  not  due  to  "wild  demagogism." 
On  the  other  hand,  they  went  down  by  the 
three  ways  through  which  republics  perish 
or  pass  into  eclipse.  Venice  went  down 
through  political  caste  supported  by  rights  and 
privileges,  such  as  Mr.  White  in  1864  describ- 
ed.   Tlie  republic  of  Florence  was  destroyed 


through  the  cunning  of  wealth  employed  by 
the  great  banking-firm  of  the  di  Medici  fam- 
ily. Milan  lost  her  momentary  breath  of 
freedom  through  the  sword  of  force  in  the 
hands  of  Sforza.  Political  caste,  wealth  and 
privileged  interests,  and  martial  force — these 
are  the  supreme  foes  of  republics. 

These  examples  will  be  sufficient  to  illus- 
trate the  reckless  character  of  our  author's 
statements  whenever  the  facts  run  counter  to 
his  prejudices  and  views  which  in  later  years 
he  has  imbibed  from  the  privileged  interests 
and  reactionary  influences  that  have  environed 
him;  while  the  further  illustration  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  of  his  sophistical  reasoning, 
foimd  in  our  editorial,  will  serve  to  place  the 
reader  on  his  guard — something  that  is  neces- 
sary in  a  book  so  channin^y  written  and  which 
contains  so  much  of  interest  and  value. 
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Heda  Sandwith.  By  Edward  Uffington  Val- 
entine. Cloth.  Pp.  484.  Price,  $1.50. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  notice  a  romance  of  Amer- 
ican life  so  instinct  with  artistic,  literary  and 
scientific  excellence  as  Heda  Sandwith.  Here 
speaks  the  poet,  the  historian  and  the  psychol- 
o^pat.  The  simple  grace  of  style,  enriched  by 
the  vivid  imagination  of  one  who  observes 
nature  through  the  eye  of  the  artist,  would 
lend  so  strong  a  charm  to  a  far  inferior  romance 
as  to  make  its  reading  a  pleasure.  The  style 
is,  however,  but  the  raiment — a  fabric  woven 
with  rich  hues  and  shotted  with  golden  threads 
— ^that  garments  the  romance  in  which  the 
historian  presents  with  the  fidelity  of  the  real- 
ist and  the  discernment  of  the  artist  a  sectional 
view  of  American  life  in  one  of  the  great  com- 
monwealths in  the  meridian  period  of  the  last 
century.  Yet  again,  the  historian's  picture, 
fine,  true  and  valuable  as  it  is,  is  not  the  su- 
preme excellence  of  Heda  SandwUhf  but  cor- 
responds to  the  body,  while  the  reflections  of 
humanity  in  varying  aspects  and  the  action 
and  interaction  of  the  leading  or  predominant 
emotions  of  the  human  mind  furnish  the  living, 
palpitating  soul  of  the  story.  The  depiction 
of  human  life  is  so  true,  so  simple  and  con- 

•Bookf  intended  for  review  in  Thb  Abbma  ihoiild  be 
eddTMMd  to  B.  O.  Flower,  Iditoriel  Depertment»  Ths 
AmiNA,  Boston,  Utm, 


vindng,  that  we  see  and  know  the  various 
characters;  they  are  old  acquaintances;  we 
have  known  many  of  their  type.  This  fine 
mirroring  forth  of  humanity  is  complemented 
by  the  presentation  of  some  glimpses  of  the 
occult  or  hidden  workings  of  the  soul  that  are 
very  fine.  Mr.  Valentine,  though  a  poet  and 
a  historian,  is  also  a  psychologist  of  no  mean 
power.  Present-day  fiction  presents  few 
truer  or  finer  objective  illustrations  of  the 
strange  and  inexplicable  workings  of  the  hu- 
man mind  under  certain  conditions  and  of  the 
power  of  the  imagination  to  idealize  in  one 
instance  while  failing  to  note  finer  manifesta- 
tions of  ideal  qualities  in  another,  imder  cer- 
tain conditions,  than  is  seen  in  the  compelling 
fascination  experienced  by  Heda  for  her 
cousin, — a  fascination  largely  due  to  Icmg 
idealization  on  the  one  hand  and  to  the  feeling 
that  he  is  forever  denied  her  on  account  of 
her  father's  views  on  the  other. 

Why  is  it  that  we  most  desire  that  which 
seems  just  beyond  our  grasp,  and  why  does 
the  mind  so  fi^uently  turn  instinctively  from 
that  which  others  would  force  upon  us,  even 
though  it  be  the  very  thing  which,  if  left  to 
ourselves,  we  would  most  certainly  have  de- 
sired? Here  we  have  in  Heda  Sandwith* 
Wentwdrth  Oliver  and  Richard  Hallett  p^- 
chological  studies  very  true  and  deeply  sug- 
gestive.   Riehaid  Hallett  of  all  men  is  tibe  one 
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▼lio  bj  nature  and  temperament  could  best 
SU  tlie  meaauie  of  love  in  the  life  of  a  great 
fool  like  Heda;  and  yet  she  has  dwelt  on  the 
ima^e  and  remembrance  of  her  favorite  cousin 
during  her  school-days  when  away  from  home, 
imtfl  she  has  created  an  ideal  which  transcends 
all  reality.  Then  comes  the  revelation  that 
she  loves  this  cousin,  and  alstf  the  knowledge 
that  her  idolised  but  sternly  religious  father 
win  never  consent  to  the  union,  while  he  does 
desire  bis  chfld  to  wed  the  young  En^hman, 
Bidiard  Hallett  This  more  and  more  she 
comes  to  feel  to  be  her  duty,  but  love  makes 
supreme  demands  on  life;  nothing  must  daim 
priority  to  its  imperial  sway.  It  is  something 
that  cannot  be  driven,  and  duty's  lash  but 
serves  to  deaden  the  tender  sentiments  that, 
had  there  been  no  implied  ccmpulsion,  would 
doubtless  have  arisen  between  two  natures  so 
essentially  noble  and  congenial  as  Richard 
and  Heda.  Love  j^orifies  the  object  of  its 
vohmtary  affection,  but  once  make  duty  love's 
taskmaster,  and  the  little  god  becomes  critical, 
searching  for  faults  and  flaws  where  otherwise 
it  had  been  blind  to  all  imperfections.  And 
so  we  find  Heda  at  length  wedded,  through 
fiddity  to  her  sense  of  duty,  to  Richard,  a 
noble*  self-sacrificing,  manly,  tender,  generous 
and  eovuageous  man;  and  yet  she  becomes 
blind  to  aD  his  finer  qualities,  magnifying  his 
failingi  and  falsdy  construing  his  acts  and 
deeds,  untfl  at  length  a  rupture  comes  and  the 
husband  sails  for  Europe.  When  gone,  she 
knows  that  never  again  will  she  see  lum  unless 
she  sends  lor  him.  A  great  revulsion  takes 
place.  The  feeling  that  duty  had  bound,  and 
whidi  had  proved  so  galling,  has  vanished. 
Again  her  future  lies  in  her  hands,  and  with 
this  freedom  her  eyes  are  c^ned  and  love, 
which  before  had  behdd  a  master,  now  sees 
only  the  g^rified  ideal  of  manhood. 

The  paydiological  feature  of  the  story  alone 
would  give  permanent  interest  to  the  romance. 
It  is,  however,  only  one  of  many  exoellendes 
that  combine  to  make  Heda  Sandtoith  a  story 
that  novel  readers  who  enjoy  good  literature 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


The  MoraU  cf  Marcus  Ordeyne.  By  William 
J.  Locke.  Ckyth.  Pp.  804.  Price,  $1.50. 
New  YoA:  JiAm  Lane. 


with  much  of  the  cynicism  of  many  modem 
inteUectuals  who  are  sodety  people;  and  yet, 
deep  down  in  his  heart  there  is  a  finer  sense 
of  morality  in  regard  to  many  things  than  is 
to-day  evinced  by  many  who  make  great  pre- 
tensions to  Christian  virtue.  The  chief  dis- 
tinguishing quality  of  the  story,  however,  is 
found  in  the  literary  and  artistic  merit  rather 
than  in  its  ethical  worth.  Clearly  it  is  a  tale 
written  to  amuse.  The  author  possesses  a 
peculiarly  brilliant  and  finished  style.  Here 
on  almost  every  page  the  reader  will  encounter 
bright  epigrams,  some  satirical,  some  C3mical, 
others  wholesomely  smile-provoldng.  Then 
again,  the  concept  is  unique  and  entirely  out 
of  the  dead  level  of  commonplace  situations 
in  most  sodety  novels;  and  finally,  it  presents 
in  a  very  striking  manner  many  of  the  extremes 
that  mark  what  is  considered  conventionally 
proper  in  the  sodety  of  the  Ocddent  and  the 
Orient. 

The  hero  early  in  the  tale  encounters  a  young 
girl  of  En^ish  parentage  whose  mother  had 
married  a  Turk.  The  child  has  been  reared 
in  a  harem.  She  has  managed  to  escape  with 
a  young  man  who  had  sympathy  for  her  peril- 
ous condition,  as  she  is  about  to  be  married 
to  an  aged  Mohammedan.  This  youth,  how- 
ever, is  himself  married,  and  on  reaching  Eng- 
land he  sends  her  to  London  and  blows  out 
his  own  brains.  This  homeless  and  friend- 
less girl  encounters  Sir  Marcus.  His  heart 
is  moved  by  her  story,  and  her  great  beauty 
exercises  a  powerful  spell  over  him.  He 
adopts  her  as  his  ward.  Then  foUows  a  series 
of  more  or  less  exdting  happenings.  During 
all  this  time  the  magic  influence  of  love  is  work- 
ing in  the  heart  of  the  old  cjmic,  and  at  length 
the  consummation  of  his  heart's  desire  is  ful- 
filed  when  he  wins  the  love  of  his  ward,  who, 
however,  in  the  meantime  has  run  away  with 
one  of  Sir  Marcus'  friends,  only  to  learn  the 
bitter  lesson  which  millions  of  confiding  girls 
have  learned  before  they  have  realized  the 
baseness  of  some  men's  natures. 


Should  the  title  of  this  work  attract  some 
reader  in  aeardi  of  the  meditations  of  a  mod- 
em Maicua  Aurdius,  he  will  quickly  be  dis- 
iDoBooed.    The  hero  is  a  man  of  Uie  worid 


On  Life's  Stairway.  By  Frederic  Lawrence 
Knowles.  Cloth.  Pp.  126.  Price,  $1.00. 
Boston:  Dana  Estes  &  Company. 

In  the  May  Arena  we  noticed  at  length 
Love  Triumphant^  Mr.  Knowles'  second  vol- 
ume of  verse.  Since  its  appearance  we  have 
received  a  volume  of  the  third  edition  of  his 
eariier  work  entitled  On  Life's  Stairway ^  which 
has  just  appeared.    This  little  work,  thou^ 
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full  of  charming  verse,  with  several  poems  in 
which  the  author  strikes  the  deeper  note,  is, 
we  are  glad  to  note,  not  so  excellent  as  his 
second  book, — a  fact  which  confirms  our  be- 
lief that  this  poet  has  a  real  future  before  him. 
Space  forbids  our  quoting  more  than  one 
poem  from  this  work,  but  it  is  a  gem  that  our 
readers  will  prize,  for  here  the  poet  strikes  the 
keynote  of  democracy's  demand.  The  brave, 
true  and  powerful,  never  aping  ancient  error, 
never  cowering  when  truth  calls  for  a  cham- 
pion, never  silent  when  justice  needs  a  defend- 
er, yet  ever  gentle  and  pitiful  for  the  weak, 
ever  so  dean-souled  as  to  draw  with  magic 
power  the  open-hearted  innocence  of  child- 
hood,— such  is  the  poet's  ideal  of  what  democ- 
racy should  represent. 

''Qfttunes,  Democracy,  thou  seem'st  to  me 
Not  what  the  poets  paint — a  virsin  fair. 
With  soft  limbs,  and  pale  dieeks  of  purity 
Framed  in  the  splendid  noonday  of  her  hair; 

Nay,  but  some  Western  Titan,  bare  of  breast. 
Huge-legged,  low-browed,  and  bearded  as  of  old, 

A  man  of  mountain  musdc,  and  a  diest 
Whose  lungs  indifferent  drink  the  heat,  the  cold. 

Thy  laugh  shakes  empires  to  thdr  fall;  thy  curse 
Makes  buried  tyrannies  tremble  in  their  graves,* 

The  Erie  cataract  has  no  thunders  worse. 
Nor  hoarse-mouthed  Hatteras  harvesting  her 
waves. 

Yet,  coarse,  oobasal, — ^thou  art  tender  too; 

Though  croudiing  nations  hasten  at  thy  beck 
Topay  uiee  homage,  weakness  finds  thee  true. 

The  face  of  chilohood  nestles  on  thy  neck. 

O  pioneer  of  all  the  years  to  be. 

Bearing  the  axe  that  feUs  the  trees  of  Time, 
Thy  monstrous  beauty  meaneth  more  to  me 

Than  all  Uie  goddesses  of  youth  and  rhyme." 


The  Quakeress,  By  Charies  Heber  Clark 
(Max  Adeler).  Illustrated  in  colors. 
Cloth.  Pp.  890.  Price,  $1.50.  Philadel- 
phia: The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 

The  Quakeress  is  a  romance  told  with  charm- 
ing simplicity  and  full  of  delicate  touches.  It 
is  also  instinct  with  human  life;  it  thrills  with 
the  palpitation  of  human  souls  under  stress 
and  strain.  It  opens  in  the  sunshine;  a  gar- 
den heavy  with  the  perfume  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers; trees  drooping  with  luscious  ^ruit;  birds 
chirp  and  sing  in  the  boughs  and  vines;  while 
under  a  great  tree  are  seated  the  two  Quaker 
lovers  and  before  them  stretch  valley,  stream 
and  hills.  Fair  and  engaging  as  is  the  scene, 
however,  almost  with  the  opening  lines  we 
catch  a  warning  note.  A  sense  of  uneasiness 
is  present.    Something  impieases  us  that  we 


are  af^roaching  the  shadow;  that  into  the 
fabric  of  life  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
the  Noms  are  weaving  the  dark  thread  of 
tragedy;  that  the  ^oriously  brilliant  threads 
with  which  the  pattern  opens  will  soon  be 
shifted  in  the  hanfls  of  destiny,  and  that  black 
will  form  the  background.  And  this  feeling, 
of  which  we  only  catch  a  glimpse  in  the  open- 
ing chapters,  steadily  creeps  upon  us  with  ir- 
resistible force  as  the  young  life  of  the  heroine, 
in  the  hands  of  ruthless  fate,  is  blighted  and 
smitten  for  the  rest  of  her  little  journey. 

The  story  deals  with  a  beautiful  young 
Quakeress  and  her  lover,  a  wealthy  young 
•Quaker,  noble,  fine,  and  true,  but  a  man  who 
does  not  arouse  any  thrill  of  ecstasy  in  the  giri. 
Later  there  comes  a  dashing  young  Southerner 
on  the  scene  who  is  briUiant,  impulsive,  redc- 
less  and  of  compelling  personality.  He  cap- 
tures the  girl's  heart.  AU  the  pent-up  love 
of  her  strong  nature  goes  out  to  this  youth, 
who  does  not,  however,  tell  her  until  he  has 
completely  won  her  heart*  that  he  has  already 
married  in  Mexico,  where  he  ran  away  ftom 
his  wife  and  does  not  now  know  whether  or 
not  she  lives.  This  blow  is  followed  by  others. 
Then  the  war  breaks  out.  The  Southerner 
enters  the  Confederate  army  and  is  IdUed. 
His  death  takes  all  the  simshine  out  of  the 
giri's  life.  Her  old-time  lover,  however, 
proves  her  good  angel  in  the  hour  of  her  dark- 
ness and  distress  and  is  all  that  man  may  be 
to  woman  in  such  a  night-time  of  the  soul. 

The  character-drawing  is  excellent.  There 
are  some  hi^^ily  dramatic  passages  and  the 
story  is  replete  with  incidents  and  adventures/ 
Pe^ps  its  greatest  value  lies  in  its  worth  as 
a  careful,  interesting  and  faithful  psychologi- 
cal study. 

The  Measure  of  a  Man.  By  Charies  Brodie 
Patterson.  Cloth.  Pp.298.  Price,  $lJiO. 
New  York:  The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Com- 
pany. 

This  volimie  is  in  our  judgment  by  far  the 
best  work  that  has  come  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Patterson.  It  may  be  said  to  represent  his 
ripest  thought  and  to  epitomize  in  a  remark- 
ably dear  and  comprehensible  manner  the 
philosophy,  ethics  and  therapy  contained  in 
his  preceding  books.  The  k^motes  of  the 
work  are  found  in  these  two  passages  from 
the  New  Testament: 


c« 


For  the  eanieit  expectation  of  the  creature 
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vaiteth  for  the  numifestatum  of  the  sons  of 
God.**— AoHUHtf  8:  19. 

^'TOl  we  an  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith, 
and  ol  the  knoidedge  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  unto 
a  peifect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fuhiesB  of  Christ ''—£oA«mafa  4:  18. 


The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  entitled  ''In  His  Image,"  contains  four 
chapters  in  which  we  have  a  strong,  dear  and 
thou^tful  discussion  of  ''The  Natural  Man, 
"The  Rational  Man,"  "The  Psychic  Man, 
and  "The  Spiritual  Man."  Part  11.  is  con- 
cerned with  "The  Son  of  Man  as  Man,"  "As 
an  Idealist,"  "As  a  Teacher,"  and  "As  a 
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The  purpose  of  the  author  is  thus  set  forth 
in  the  preliice: 

"I  have  one  desire  uppermost  in  my  mind; 
it  is  that  it  may  cany  a  word  of  hope  to  those 
who  fed  their  need  of  greater  life  and  light. 
In  it  I  have  tried  to  show,  in  so  far  as  lay  within 
mj  power,  different  stages  or  degrees  of  growth 
in  human  life,  and  thiU  all  these  vaiying  de- 
grees aie  necessary;  that  the  very  mistakes 
and  sins  of  men  tend  to  bring  about  the  fuller 
and  moie  complete  Ufe;  that  in  the  grand 
ecopomy  of  the  universe  nothing  is  lost,  but 
that  aD  dungs  woric  together  for  good,  whether 
we  name  them  good  or  evfl.  Knowing  this 
to  be  true,  my  message  is  optimistic;  one  of 
peace  and  good-will  to  all  men;  one  of  healing 
to  the  side,  and  recovery  of  sight  to  the  blind, 
or  liberty  to  those  in  captivity;  one  wherein 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  is  prodaimed." 

These  have  been  many  works  written  dur- 
ing the  past  quarter  of  a  century  dealing  with 
whaX  IB  populariy  termed  the  New  Thought. 
Some  have  been  concerned  prindpally  with 
the  religious  side  of  the  philosophy;  others 
have  laid  special  stress  on  its  metaphysics;  all 
have  more  or  less  emphasised  the  curing  of 
disease  throu^  mental  or  spiritual  treatment, 
or  the  stimulation  and  arousing  of  the  latent 
mental  and  spiritual  energies  resident  in  the 
soul  of  man.  Many  of  these  works  have  con- 
tained much  that  is  thoughtful  and  hdpful; 
others  have  been  extrane  and  visionary  when 
not  rambling  and  lacking  in  logical  sequence. 
But  we  know  of  no  single  presentation  of  the 
New  Thought  philosophy  in  its  various  aspects 
so  thoiroughlj  satisfying  as  this  volume.  It 
is  a  sane,  temperate  and  deeply  religious  work 
that  will  i^peal  to  aD  earnest  men  and  women 
who  aie  inteiesled  in  metaphysical  thou^t 


in  so  far  as  it  rdates  to  primitive  Christian 
and  modem  mental  healing  of  disease. 

In  ethical  matters  as  they  rdate  to  present- 
day  business  life  Dr.  Patterson  evinces  a  dear 
insight.  He  recognizes  fundamental  truth 
about  which  there  seems  to  be  much  confusion 
among  modem  religious  leaders.  Thus,  for 
example,  he  says: 

"In  referring  to  the  outward  manifestation 
of  the  inner  power,  the  question  is  often  asked: 
Is  there  a  law  of  success  ?  Yes,  undoubtedly 
there  is;  but  it  is  not,  to  my  mind,  a  thing  that 
can  be  reduced  to  an  axiom.  .  .  .  'Guides  to 
financial  success,'  'Success  vibrations,'  'Infal- 
lible rules  for  success,'  and  their  like,  are,  in 
my  estimation,  vain  imaginings  except  as  their 
influence  may  make  for  the  awakening,  the 
development,  of  the  individual.  I  do  not 
question  the  sincerity  of  those  who  profess  to 
transmit  these  'success  waves'  to  others,  but 
I  do  question  their  wisdom  and  their  knowl- 
edge of  law. 

"There  is  a  law  of  success,  but  it  is  merdy 
the  same  law  that  governs  all  genuine  growth, 
in  which  the  lesser  is  induded  in  the  greater, 
and  the  unfoldment  ia  from  inner  to  outer. 
Outward  conditions  must  fall  in  line  with  the 
iimer  devdopment.  That  is  the  law.  A  con- 
fident assurance  keeps  pace  with  this  develop- 
ment. 'Distrust  of  one's  self  really  means 
Dusness  of  wrong.' 
'Again,  we  must  pay  for  what  we  get.  We 
must  give  a  just  equivalent  for  all  the  worid 
gives  us.  Money  is  no  equivalent,  unless  that 
money  stands  as  a  symbol  of  previous  effort 
put  forth.  We  must  give  ourselves  in  ex- 
change for  the  fulfilment  of  our  desires — or 
what  is  given  us. 

"A  man's  moral  status  depends  in  large 
measure  upon  how  his  income  is  earned. 
Some  one  works  for  the  interest  that  comes  to 
him  from  the  money  he  has  invested,  and  h4nD 
that  some  one  works  should  concem  the  re- 
ceiver of  the  interest;  and  yet  we  give  .such 
matters  only  superficial  consideration,  if  any. 
While  we  are  'making  a  living,'  let  us  endeavor 
to  make  a  life  as  weU. 

"Joy  in  activity,  the  love  of  work,  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  passions  of  the  human  soul, 
and  it  ia  because  this  passion  has  been  misdi- 
rected that  we  have  die  economic  conditions 
of  to-day.  Misused  power  on  the  one  side 
begets  overwork  on  the  other,  and  so  is  brought 
about  the  lack  of  poise  and  the  preponderance 
of  misery  in  our  present  sodal  relations. 
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"AU  reasonable  e£Fort  put  forth  in  the  mak- 
ing of  money  is  laudable  when  a  just  equiva- 
lent is  given  for  what  one  receives.  But  the 
getting  of  money  without  giving  a  return  is  the 
curse  of  our  age.  The  effort  to  get  rich  quick- 
ly, regardless  of  what  the  effect  is  going  to  be 
upon  the  lives  of  others,  has  brought  more 
misery,  crime  and  degradation  into  human 
life  than  has  almost  any  other  one  thing  in 
recent  years.  People  barter  away  eveiything 
that  should  be  held  dear  in  their  insane  money- 
getting  efforts;  for  a  man  is  not  balanced  who 
will  sell  his  honor,  or  his  friends,  or  any  real 
or  true  thing  in  life,  taking  for  its  equivalent 
the  dollar  that  thieves  can  steal." 

And  again,  in  his  discourse  on  the  Son  of 
Man,  he  says: 

"Another  fact  of  deep  significance  in  the 
life  of  Jesus  is  that  he  was  a  wage-earner. 
He  had  no  respect  for  the  money-changers 
who  were  parasites  feeding  on  the  fruit  of 
other  men's  industry.  His  method  of  earn- 
ing his  living  was  direct — ^he  gave  value  for 
vidue;  he  did  as  he  would  be  done  by.  Only 
the  man  who  has  worked  with  his  hands  can 
enter  into  the  true  value  of  things;  he  alone 
knows  that  there  is  no  short  cut  to  the  goal; 
knows  the  patient  hours  of  toil  necessary  to 
attainment;  and  he  knows,  as  the  man  who 
has  reaped  all  his  life  where  he  has  not  sown 
can  never  know,  how  to  place  upon  whatever 
he  gives  in  return  for  honest  woric  the  true 
estimate." 

Persons  interested  in  metaphysical  healing 
and  the  New  Thought  philosophy,  and  espec- 
ially those  who  are  interested  in  Christian 
healing  or  an  exposition  of  the  modem  meta- 
physiad  concept  of  Christ  as  a  healer,  should 
not  fail  to  read  this  volume. 


Thomas  Cranmer  and  the  Engliih  Refarma- 
turn.  By  Albert  Frederick  Pollard,  A.M. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.400.  Price, $1.50. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Few  books  are  so  helpful  to  young  and  old 
as  well-written  biographies  of  the  great  ones 
of  history  who  have  left  an  indelible  impress 
on  national  life  or  the  civilization  of  which 
they  were  products;  and  at  the  present  time 
no  works,  in  our  judgment,  are  more  needed 
than  the  biographies  of  the  men  who  have 
been  positive  consdenoe-forces  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  civilization,  for  we  are  living 


in  an  age  when  wealth  and  material  posses- 
sions have  so  fascinated  the  intellect  of  civil- 
ization that  coUege,  press,  churdi  and  other 
centers  of  civic,  social  and  individual  life  are 
strangely  dead  to  the  influence  of  high,  trae 
idealism.  Nothing  to-day  is  so  needed  as  the 
voice  of  the  true  prophet,  aflame  with  moral 
enthusiasm  and  who,  thoughtless  of  self  and 
the  praise  or  blame  of  the  shallow  and  the  soul- 
less, dedicates  his  life,  his  all,  to  arousing  the 
conscience  of  sleeping  society.  Works  like 
Professor  Pollard's,  dealing  as  they  do  with 
the  great  moment  in  history  in  whidi  the  con- 
science-element donunated  life  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  civilization  was  lifted  many  steps  up 
the  steep  pathway  of  progress,  are  of  inesti- 
mable worth. 

Cranmer  was  at  once  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding and  one  of  the  weakest  great  men  of 
a  great  epoch.  That  he  was  laigely  the  vic- 
tim of  a  time  of  great  stress  and  strain  and  of 
circumstances  that  tried  him  as  few  have  ever 
been  tried,  are  facts  that  have  too  frequently 
been  overiooked  by  those  who  in  happier  and 
freer  ages  have  assimied  to  sit  in  jud^^nent  on 
one  who  was  tempted  and  tried  as  few  have 
ever  been  tried.  It  is  with  great  satisfaction 
that  we  note  in  this  very  able  and  valuable 
work  a  resolute  determination  to  deal  justly 
with  the  great  subject  in  hand.  Professor 
Pollard  proves  himself  to  be  a  broad-minded 
philosopher,  a  man  whose  mental  vision  is  able 
to  sweep  the  confines  of  an  epoch  and  whose 
imagination  is  strong  enough  to  enable  him 
to  see,  understand  and  feel  the  strong  and  im- 
perative demands  that  the  age  of  Henry  Vlll. 
and  of  Bloody  Mary  made  upon  the  great  men 
of  the  time.  There  is  here  no  focdish  adula- 
tion, no  j^ossLng  over  of  facts,  no  imdue  at- 
tempt to  extenuate  the  weakness  of  Cranmer; 
but  while  recognizing  all  his  shortcomings, 
our  author  also  shows  how  necessary  it  is  in  judg- 
ing a  character  to  take  into  due  consideration 
the  circumstances  that  environed  the  subject 
and  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  This  book 
is  an  inspiring  work,  both  as  a  fine  biogmphy 
of  a  most  admirable  man  and  as  an  addition 
to  the  consdenoe  literature  that  is  so  needed 
to  stimulate  the  moral  energies  of  our  age. 

Sir  BeviU,  By  Rev.  Canon  Arthur  Christo- 
pher Thynne.  Illustrated.  Goth.  Pp.444. 
Price,  $1.50.    New  York:  John  Lane. 

This  historical  romance  by  the  Bev.  Canon 
Arthur  Christc^her  Thynne,  is  a  fairly  wdl- 


Notes  and  Comments. 


Ill 


written  ilory  dealing  Uagdj  with  the  life  of 
one  ol  the  leediiigCavalien  of  Cornwall.  The 
mAj  portion  of  the  story  contains  much  ahout 
the  life  of  John  Eliot»  one  of  the  noblest  mar- 
tjiB  of  liberty  in  the  histoiy  of  Eng^d.  Bev- 
iU  Granville,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Eliot,  and  had  the  latter  lived 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Ulyot  and  flattery 
of  the  perfidious  King  Charles  I.  would  have 
made  him  recreant  to  the  cause  of  the  people. 
After  the  death  of  John  Eliot  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  Bevill  was  driven  more  and  more 
into  aympnthetic  relations  with  the  would-be 
destroyer  of  Eng^d's  liberty  and  finally  loses 
his  life  on  the  battlefield. 

The  early  part  of  the  romance  is  the  most 
enjoyable  portion,  dealing  in  a  charming 
manner  with  the  boyhood,  youth  and  eariy 
manhood  of  Eliot,  Bevill  Granville  and  other 
notable  youths  of  the  time.  The  author's 
intense  piejudioe  against  the  Dissenters  is 
diqilayed  in  his  making  the  master-rogue  of 
the  stray  a  Puritan,  who  is  ever  quoting  Scrip- 
tore;  and  thooi^  for  Eliot  he  espresses  gen- 
uine admiration,  his  sympathies  seem  to  be 
for  the  most  part  with  the  King.  The  love- 
soenes  also  form  pleasing  parts  of  the  work, 
whidi,  however,  contains  many  strong  episodes 


some  of  which  are  handled  with  considerable 
dramatic  power.     

Cliveden.  By  Kenyon  West.  Cloth.  Pp. 
474.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  The  Lothrq> 
Publishing  Company. 

The  general  reader,  interested  in  histori- 
cal romances  dealing  with  the  Revolutionaiy 
war,  will  find  Cliveden  one  of  the  best  of  the 
numerous  novels  of  this  character  that  have 
appeared.  It  is  an  historical  romance  deal- 
ing with  the  British  occupation  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  stirring  events  connected  with 
the  same.  ^  Mr.  West  has  crowded  his  pages 
with  incidents,  numy  of  them  stron^y  dra- 
matic. In  fact,  the  stoiy  would  lend  itself  to 
dramatization,  and  would,  we  think,  make  a 
much  better  acting  play  than  most  of  the 
Revolutionaiy  dramas  that  have  appeared 
on  the  stage.  The  treatment  is  somewhat 
conventional  in  character,  the  hero  being  a 
British  officer,  the  heroine,  a  patriotic  maid. 
Washington  figures  rather  conspicuously, 
while  from  first  to  last  there  stalks  throu^ 
the  play  the  conventional  melodnunatic  villidn 
who  poses  as  a  friend  of  the  colonies,  a  phy- 
sician and  surgeon,  and  who  is  also  in  the 
secret  employ  of  Howe. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


npHE  COLORADO  STRUGGLE:  THE 
1  M06T  IMPORTANT  SERIES  OF  ECO- 
NOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  PAPERS  OF  RE- 
CENT  YEARS:  ¥7ith  a  full  appredatkm  of  the 
imDOMe  ioqMffanoe  and  value  of  Ida  M.  Tab- 
BBu/a  powafol  Hiekny  o/  the  Qtand/otrd  Oil  C<m- 
fomg  mid  of  Ldioqln  OTErrms*  masteriy  unmaak- 
Wf^  of  the  ofcrthiow  of  democnitic  government  in 
American  rnnniripaHtics,  through  machine  rule 
actiiiK  in  ooneert  with  privileged  interests,  and  of 
the  frhansfive  and  antlioritative  history  of  the  over- 
throw of  republican  government  in  renns^vania 
tfaim^  the  QuAT  nwrhme  and  the  pubUc-servioe 
oorpontioiis,  by  Rudolph  Bijinkenburg,  now 
fuiuuiHg  in  The  Abkma;  and  without  wishing  to 
wiaaiw  the  educatiooal  vahie  of  the  confessions  of 
Mr.  Lawboii  in  his  ^evdatioos  of  the  inherent  law- 
didmnrsty  and  immoraiity  of  Wall-street's 
;  and  ^ipredating  also  the  full  value  of 
other  powfifdl  camosores  of  the  evil  conditions  of 
the  hour,  dne  to  tne  asoendency  of  privile^  inter- 
ests and  cor|iorBle  wealth  to  me  mastershq)  of  p>v- 
einmeut  in  atj,  stale  and  nalioD,  we  do  not  hesiti^ 
to  pronuuDctt  ^  series  of  papers  whidi  opens  in 
tins  issue  of  Tbm  Abbia  by  the  Hon.  J.  Wabnkb 
Miua  and  which  have  been  jprepared  after  montiis 
cf  carcffnl  study  by  one  of  the  most  eminent  le^ 
antfaoritics  aadmuban  of  tiie  land,  as  the  mad  tm- 


vofiani  eeriee  of  jtotitieo-economie  vapers  thai  hoe 
oeen  ivritten  m  recent  deeadee — by  far  the  most  »m- 
portant.  The  others  have  been  for  the  most  part 
the  recital  of  facts — the  narrative  of  the  historian. 
But  here  we  have  the  whole  subject  treated  by  a 
man  with  rare  philosophical  grasp  and  the  profound 
insight  of  the  true  sUtesDuSTIlere  we  ^  only 
become  cognizant  of  the  supreme  perils  of  the  pres- 
ent, but  we  also  strike  the  bed-rock  of  causes  that 
have  produced  the  irrq>ressible  conflict.  Here  we 
have  the  white  light  of  true  democracy  flashed  on 
the  body  politic  revealing  the  enemy  at  the  vitals  of 
the  republic.  This  is  a  series  of  papers  that  every 
youth  m  America  should  read;  it  is  a  series  of  papers 
that  no  clergyman  or  other  leader  of  men  who  places 
conscience  and  a  love  of  right  above  selfish  greed 
or  sordid  aims,  can  afford  to  ignore.  Every  lover 
of  free  institutions  should  make  it  a  rdigious  duty 
to  disseminate  these  papm  as  widely  as  possible. 
We  urge  everv  reader  of  The  Arena  to  see  to  it  that 
at  least  ten  friends  read  each  instalment  of  these 
peipen.  Do  this,  friends,  and  we  will  start  a  mighty 
movement  bade  toward  the  fountainhead  of  democ- 
racy, bade  toward  the  old  ideals  of  justice,  freedom, 
and  fraternity  that  shall  soon  become  irresistible — 
a  movement  that  shall  again  make  the  United  States 
the  moral  leader  of  the  nations,  the  noblest  and 
greatest  worid-power  on  earth. 
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Stntsseriand  and  Her  Divoroe-Legidation:  Our 
Bcries  of  papers  by  leading  representative  thinken 
of  foreign  lands  on  vital  topics  this  month  deals  with 
the  divorce-legislation  of  the  r«>ublic  of  Switzerland. 
This  paper  has  been  prepared  for  The  Abxsa  by 
Fhxfessor  Louis  Wuabin,  who  holds  the  diair  of 
Bodologv  in  the  University  of  Geneva.  He  gives 
our  reMEers  an  excellent  idea  of  the  recent  legislation 
in  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  where  pair  of  the 
states  are  Roman  Catholic  and  the  remainder  are 
extreme  CMrthodox  Protestant  In  view  of  the  strict 
religious  convictions  ent^tained  b;^  the  Swiss  peo- 
ple, the  liberal  divorce  measures  ^nll  impress  many 
persons  as  bc^ng  rather  remarkable.  Swiss  states- 
men, however,  are  as  a  rule  deep  thinkers.  Th^ 
look  at  sociological,  political  and  economic  questions 
in  a  fundamental  manner  and  without  fear  or  favor 
seek  to  secure  for  society  measures  which  in  the  Ions 
run  will  prove  most  beneficent  both  to  the  individuiu 
and  to  tne  State,  thus  fostering  the  development  of 
a  broad-minded,  free  and  happy  people. 

Mr.  Blankenburg'B  Paper:  This  month  we  give 
another  of  those  nuisterly  revelations  of  dvic  cor- 
ruption hom  the  pen  of  Mr.  Blamkenburo.  We 
are  receiving  manv  letten  of  appreciation  from  the 
more  thoughtful  of  Americans  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  these  papers  at  the  present  crisis,  and  we  wish  to 
call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  to  the  fact 
that  these  series  of  papers  which  are  appearing  in 
The  Abjcna  are  from  specialists  and  men  who  are 
not  only  on  the  ground  and  personally  know  that  of 
wliidi  th^  write,  but  who  also  stand  foremost  in 
their  communitv  among  the  authoritative  and  most 
big^y-respected  citizens.  In  Mr.  Blankenburo'b 
case  special  interest  attaches  to  his  papers  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
stoidily  fought  the  rise  of  corruption  in  his  own 
party,  and  at  no  time  has  he  shown  the  white  feather 
or  in  any  measure  deserted  the  high  standard  of 
dvic  r^teousness  which  democracy  imposes  upon 
all  her  true-minded  and  consdentious  children. 
We  would  again  urge  our  readers  to  carefully  pre- 
serve all  these  papers.  Th^  will  be  of  inestimable 
value  as  r^erence  works,  because  the  subjects  with 
whidi  i^ey  are  concerned  are  bound  to  become  the 
overmastering  issues  in  our  political  life  during  the 
next  few  years. 

How  the  People  ShoM  Acquire  Public  UHli^: 
The  two  brief  papers  irom  the  eminent  authorities 
and  specialists  on  public-ownership  of  public  utih- 
ties,  Fh)fe88or  £.  M.  Braaa,  of  Clevdand,  Ohio, 
and  FBn>ERiCK  F.  Ingram,  of  Detroit,  who  has 
rendered  such  conqncuous  service  to  his  dty  as 
commissioner  of  public  lighting,  are  timely  and 
filled  with  vital  truths  that  will  commend  themsdves 
to  thinking  patriots.  Our  readers  interested  in 
munidpal  progress  and  the  battle  for  democratic 
government  wul  find  several  points  of  special  inter- 
est and  worth  in  these  contributicms. 


rallv  enough  the  charm  of  our  great,  serene  poet- 
phiiosopher  has  toudied  his  thou|^t-world  as  it  has 
illumined,  strengthened  and  inspired  thousands  of 
our  finest  and  truest  young  men  and  women. 

The  IdenHbf  of  SociaHem  and  CkrietianUy:  This 
very  thoughtrul  and  scholarly  paper  by  Jameb  T. 
Van  Renbseijusr  will  appeal  to  a  \ai^  number  of 
consdentious  and  thougntful  persons  m  the  church 
and  out,  who  recognise  the  disintegrating  influence 
of  present  materiiuistic  commercialism  on  the  inO- 
lions  of  the  nation  and  the  proq)erity  and  happiness 
of  the  multitude. 


Profeeeor  Maxey  on  the  Panama  Question:  Pro- 
fessor Maxet  in  this  issue  continues  his  series  of 
papers  dealing  with  contemporaneous  diplomatic 
history,  this  month  his  subject  being  Panama. 

Andrew  D.  White  and  PublMhmerehip  of  Rail- 
ways:  This  month  wepuUish  a  most  admirable 
portrait  of  Andrew  D.  Wiote,  whose  autobiography 
18  one  of  the  most  unp<Mrtant  books  of  the  kind  that 
has  iqppeared  in  vears.  We  have  made  an  extended 
study  of  the  work  in  this  issue  and  have  devoted  our 
principal  editorial  discussion  to  Mr.  Whtfe's  amaz- 
ing position  in  regard  to  public-ownership  of  rail- 
ways. It  is  our  aim  to  make  The  Arena  indispens- 
able to  American  dtisens  who  reah'se  the  importance 
of  the  present  crisis — the  battle  of  democracy  against 
reaction  and  class  or  privileged  rule — a  batue  which 
in  fact  involves  the  very  life  of  free  institutions. 

The  Third  Great  Struggle  Between  Autocracy  and 
Democracy:  In  this  issue  we  publish  the  third  paper 
in  Mr.  Powell's  series  on  the  great  struggles  be- 
tween autocracy  and  democracy  in  the  Unitra  States. 
The  next  paper  will  deal  with  the  present  battle 
which  is  being  waged.  Mr.  Powell  is  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  consdentious  historians  of  the 
time  as  well  as  a  broad-minded,  versatile  and  crit- 
ical author. 


The  Charm  of  Emereon:  Readers  of  The  Arena 
will  find  in  Professor  Moslet'b  paper  on  "The 
Charm  of  Emerson**  a  discussion  of  exceptional 
interest  and  value.  The  author  of  this  paper  has 
for  years  made  a  special  rtudy  of  transcendental 
and  metiqihysical  philosophical  thought,  and  natu- 


Homer  Davenport:  A  Cartoonist  Dominated  by 
Moral  Ideals:  In  our  series  of  papers  on  leading 
American  newspapar  cartoonists  we  this  month 
present  a  sketch  of  Homer  Davenport  whose  pow- 
erful cartoons  during  the  time  he  was  working  for 
Bfr.  Hearst  did  as  mudi  as  perhaps  the  won  of 
any  other  single  person  to  arouse  the  American  peo- 
ple to  the  pail  of  predatory  wealth  and  boss-rule. 
in  a  recent  letter  Mr.  Davenport  states  that  his 
father  has  been  a  reader  of  The  Arena  since  its 
inception. 

The  Orub-Stake:  Mr.  Frank  H.  Sweet  contrib- 
utes to  this  issue  a  jpleasing  short  story,  simple, 
direct  and  instinct  with  human  interest  as  wdl  as 
true  to  life.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  short  stories  that 
will  be  features  of  succeeding  issues  of  The  Arena. 

A  Correetion:  A  typographical  error  occurred  in 

Mrs.  Sfknckr  Traak^b  poem  in  the  June  Arena. 

On  page  509,  in  the  third  line  from  the  tc^  of  the 

page,  toe  word  "ministers'*  should  have  been  q)eUed 

minsten." 


HAMLIN    GARLAND 


"  We  do  noi  tnkt  pouemUm  tf  our  ideas,  but  are  poutued  iy  thgrn^ 
TKe^  moiter  ui  and  force  ta  inio  the  arena, 
IFAcre,  Kke  gladiatort,  we  mufl  fyhi  for  (Aem."— ! 
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THE  EUROPEAN  PARCELS-POST. 


Br  Hon.  J.  Henniker  Heaton,  M.P. 


THE  AMERICAN  is  tolerant  enough 
of  foreign  criticism  of  his  ways; 
for  sudi  criticiflm  he  is  persuaded  is  due 
either  to  presumption  or  to  ignorance, 
and  IB  therefore  rather  amusing. 

The  ideal  of  civilized  government — a 
fair  distiibution  of  happiness^ — ^is  doubt- 
less more  oonaiBtently  pursued  and  more 
nearly  attained  in  the  United  States  than 
in  any  other  country, — ^with  the  possible 
e3ccepti(Hi  of  Enghmd.  With  the  pre- 
science of  genius  Bacon  placed  his  Utopia 
in  the  West.  American  institutions,  how- 
ever, are  framed  on  so  colossal  a  scale 
that  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  mental 
detaduocnt  to  see  them  in  their  entirety. 
An  inhabitant  of  some  village  like  Cha- 
mouniz,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  knows 
nothing  of  the  feelings  with  which  a  trav- 
eler appfoaches  that  stupendous  range 
and  sees  at  (me  ^ance  snow-capped  sum- 
mits spiring  to  the  clouds,  pine-forests, 
glaciers,  green  meadows  and  rivulets  like 
diamond  necklaces. 


T  is  iKrimiT  knds  enduuitmait  to  the  view 
Aad  lobet  die  monntains  in  its  axure  hue." 


Some  phenomena  are  revealed  by  the 
microscope;  others,  for  instance  sun- 
spots,  can  only  be  studied  with  the  tele- 
scope. For  many  years  I  have  thus, 
from  a  far  observatory,  studied  one  fea- 
ture of  American  activity — ^the  post-ofBce; 
and  I  think  I  noay  claim  that  my  interest 


has  been  of  a  benevolent  character.  Let 
me  not  be  hastily  accused  of  perversity 
when  I  assert  that  the  American  post- 
oflBce,  with  its  80,000  branches,  has  yet 
unexplored  territories  to  develop,  and 
that  the  chief  merit  in  its  administration 
is  the  existence  of  a  deficit  of  $8,000,000. 
I  am  not,  of  course,  bold  enough  to  argue 
that  a  deficit  is  desirable  in  itself.  If  I 
were  postal  dictator  at  Washington  for 
twenty-four  hours  I  would  abolish  this 
deficit  without  injuring  the  service.  But 
a  great  principle  is  at  stake. 

The  high  postal-ofiicials  at  Washing- 
ton have  set  the  public  interest  above  the 
natural  desire  to  show  a  profit,  and  their 
courageous  poUcy  which  shocks  St.  Mar- 
tin's le  Grand,  is,  I  rejoice  to  see,  imitated 
in  more  than  one  British  colony. 

The  principle  actuating  them  must 
before  long  bring  about  two-cent  postage 
to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  what  I  am 
here  concerned  with,  a  United  States  In- 
land Parcels-Post.  These  measures  seem 
to  me  of  vital  importance  to  commerce, 
and  no  less  indispensable  from  the  social 
point-of-view.  One  is  reminded  of  the 
paradox  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  phil- 
opher:  "  Give  us  the  luxuries  of  life,  and 
we  will  dispense  with  its  necessaries." 

The  reason  why  the  progressive  re- 
public is  so  far  behind  Europe  in  this 
respect  was  made  clear  to  me  in  a  con- 
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venation  with  my  friend  the  Hon.  John 
Wanamaker,  for  some  years  Postmaster- 
General  of  the  United  States.  After  bear- 
ing me  dilate  on  the  incalculable  conven- 
ience and  stimulus  to  trade  of  a  parcek- 
post  and  the  unrivaled  excellence  of  the 
organization  available,  ramifying  into 
every  village,  he  spoke  to  this  effect: 

*' All  that  is  true.  But  there  are  four 
insuperable  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  parcels-post  in  our  countiy. 

The  first  is  the Express  Company; 

the  second  is  the Express  Company; 

the  third  is  the Express  Company; 

the  fourth  is  the Express  Company." 

(I  do  not  give  the  names  he  mentioned; 
first,  because  it  might  be  resented;  and 
secondly,  because  I  forget  them.) 

With  the  utmost  r^pect  for  my  dis- 
tinguished friend,  I  contend  that  this 
simplifies  the  problem  considerably. 

A  Roman  Emperor  wished  that  human- 
ity—or did  he  content  himself  with  say- 
ing the  Ronuin  people? — had  but  one 
neck,  that  he  might  end  it  at  a  blow.  It 
is  certainly  convenient  for  reform  when 
a  gigantic  abuse  is  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  only  four  beneficiaries. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  American  civ- 
ilization is  an  independent  growth,  owing 
little  to  other  countries.  Conventions 
rigidly  enforced  on  the  Englishman, 
Frenchman  or  Grerman  are  not  binding 
on  travelers  from  New  York,  Boston  or 
Chicago.  Some  sense  of  this  was  con- 
veyed in  the  sign  of  the  place  of  enter- 
tainment at  Paris,  called  ''Hotel  de  V 
Univers  et  des  Etats  Unis."  Yet  this 
precocious  young  nation  has  a  few  things 
to  learn  from  its  elders — ^for  instance  that 
monopolies  in  private  hands  are  contrary 
to  public  policy.  European  opinion  is  in 
favor  of  entrusting  the  conveyance  of 
parcels  to  the  post-office,  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  private  enterprise. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  advantages 
of  a  parcels-post  over  carrying-compan- 
ies is  cheapness.  Theoretically  an  Amer- 
ican tradesman  has  80,000,000  of  poten- 
tial customers.    But  a  parcel  sent  from 


New  York  to  San  Francisco,  or  from 
Galveston  to  St.  Paul,  has  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  the  express  companies,  each, 
I  presume,  with  a  directorate  to  be  re- 
munerated and  shareholders  or  partners 
hungering  for  dividends.  Similar  con- 
ditions existed  in  Germany  not  many 
years  ago.  Every  little  principality  nib- 
bled at  the  booty,  which  arrived  like  the 
empty  shell  of  that  stilton,  from  which 
the  rats  rush  when  it  is  placed  before  the 
King,  in  the  pantomime  of  Dick  Whit- 
tmgton. 

The  post-office  has  no  shareholders  to 
pay  and  can  and  will,  even  at  the  risk  of 
a  deficit,  cut  down  its  charges  to  the  low- 
est remunerative  point  The  company 
may  offer  more  civility,  but  the  cold,  re- 
pellent postal-official  gives  the  utmost 
attainable  speed  and  regularity  of  ser- 
vice at  a  lower  rate.  Some  time  since, 
by  way  of  experiment,  one  hundred  par- 
cds  were  posted  in  England,  and  on  the 
same  day  one  hundred  similar  parceb 
were  directed  by  the  carrying-companies 
to  the  same  recipients.  Seventy-one  per 
cent  of  the  parceb  posted  were  received 
before  their  duplicates  entrusted  to  the 
carriers. 

He  was  a  bold  man  who,  in  the  middle 
ages,  ventured  a  parcel  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  carrier  or  peddler.  Tliere 
must  have  been  a  certain  amount  of  traf- 
fic from  the  large  towns  to  country-houses 
and  farms  in  their  neighborhood.  But 
who  would  then  have  ordered  a  London 
shopkeeper  to  despatch  goods  into  York- 
shire or  Devonshire?  How  many  cus- 
tomers living  more  than  fifty  miles  from 
the  metropolis  dealt  with  such  a  shop- 
keeper? Even  when  the  stage-wagon 
and  in  more  recent  times  coaches  were 
regularly  despatched,  there  must  have 
been  but  a  comparatively  trifling  number 
of  small  packages.  Messrs.  Pickford 
and  other  carriers  took  ^pdiat  there  was  to 
convey,  and  doubtless  did  their  best. 

But  with  the  railway  communicaiicm 
came  a  growing  desire  for  a  cheap,  ex- 
peditious and  universal  system  for  the 
forwarding  of  parceb,  and  the  greatest 
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of  our  pofltmasten-generaly  the  late  Heniy 
Fawcett,  established  the  En^ish  parcels- 
post  on  the  first  of  July»  1888.  He  was 
blind,  and  had  first  grown  to  fame  as  an 
University  Don,  but  as  Minister  he  dis- 
played the  administratiye  skill  of  a  Kitch- 
ener, and  so  brilliantly  successful  was 
the  new  organization  that  eveiy  consid- 
erable countiy,  with  the  notable  exception 
of  the  United  States,  soon  had  its  parcek- 
poflt  also. 

One  would  like  to  think  the  British 
arrangement  in  every  respect  worthy  of 
imitation,  but  it  has  two  serious  defects. 
It  is  hampered  by  the  obligation  to  pay 
an  excessive  amount  (fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  portage  on  rdlS^bome^ceb) 
for  railway  transit.  And  it  does  not  in- 
dude  the  ''cash-on-deliveiy"  system, 
under  which  the  post-office  collects  from 
the  addressee  the  price  of  goods  on  de- 
Kveiy  and  transmits  it  to  the  sender.  In 
these  two  respects  the  Continental  par- 
cels-posts are  superior  to  ours. 

In  England  the  sender  must  take  his 
parcel  to  a  post-office,  where  the  derk 
has  to  be  satisfied  that  it  is  not  more  than 
deven  pounds  in  weight;  that  the  proper 
postage  stamps  are  affixed  and  that  its 
comfauied  length  and  girth  do  not  exceed 
six  feet  That  the  British  postman  is, 
however,  less  robust  than  the  Grerman, 
who  accepts  any  pared  up  to  110  pounds, 
I  refuse  to  bdieve.    The  rates  of  postage 


For  a  pared  not  exceeding  one  pound, 
6  cents;  two  pounds,  8  cents;  three 
pounds,  10  cents;  four  pounds,  12  cents; 
five  pounds,  14  cents;  six  pounds,  16 
cents;  seven  pounds,  18  cents;  eight 
pounds,  20  cents;  nine  pounds,  22  cents; 
eleven  pounds,  24  cents. 

Our  post-office  Ukes  to  have  the  ad- 
dfess  written  on  the  pared.  The  regu- 
lations warn  the  public  against  writing 
addresses  on  **  tie-on  **  labds,  which  fre- 
quently become  detached  in  transit 
through  no  fault  of  the  department. 
This  mysterious  phenomenon  is  doubt- 
less the  cause  cvf  much  anxiety  to  the  in- 
nocent oflkials.    With  the  best  intentions. 


the  detached  labds  having  been  collected, 
might  be  attached  to  the  wrong  parcels, 
and  thus  an  dderly  spinster  might  re- 
cdve  a  box  of  cigars  and  an  obstinate  old 
bachdor  a  curled  "front." 

Some  of  the  rules  err  on  the  side  of 
over-caution;  for  instance,  that  forbid- 
ding the  forwarding  of  cannon  to  Ireland. 
What  desperate  rebel  would  venture  on 
smuggling  revolutionary  batteries  through 
the  Saxon  post-office?  One  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  firm  rejection  of  live 
creatures,  such  as  the  snakes,  leeches  and 
insects  exchanged  by  ardent  naturalists. 
But  why  is  the  dog,  the  friend  of  man, 
refused;  or  Grimalkin,  best  ornament  of 
the  fireside,  or  sturdy  Chantideer,  while 
an  exception  is  made  in  favor  of  bees  ? 

The  offidal  antipathy  to  ^gs  points 
to  a  vast  correspondence  with  the  public 
on  the  subject  of  breakages.  Minute 
directions  are  given  as  to  the  packing,  but 
the  sorrowful  note  is  appended:  "Even 
when  so  packed,  eggs  are  veiy  liable  to 
be  broken  in  course  of  transit."  Com* 
pensation  is  refused  for  the  breaking  of 
eggs;  but  as  another  rule  gives  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  a  pared,  the  broken 
shells  are  duly  deliver^  to  the  irate  ad- 
dressee. 

With  the  exception  of  eggs,  compen- 
sation not  exceeding  ten  dollars  is  paid 
for  any  parcel  lost  or  destroyed.  If  the 
parcel  be  r^stered  (costing  four  cents) 
and  a  small  fee  (up  to  twenty-eight  cents) 
be  added,  compensation  not  exceeding 
$600  will  be  allowed. 

The  severest  American, — or  for  that 
matter  English, — critic  of  Grerman  ways, 
will  find  much  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
Grerman  parcek-post-office.  It  may  be 
r^arded  as  the  highest  type  of  the  ar- 
rangements existing  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  European  continent;  and  it  is  there- 
fore wordi  while  to  describe  it  in  some 
detail.  Broadly,  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  Grennan  posts  is,  that 
the  former  only  does  postal  work  for  the 
individual  which  he  cannot  do  for  him- 
self, while  the  latter  undertakes  every- 
thing that  it  can  do  better  than  the  in- 
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dividual  can.  The  former  resorts  to  the 
powers  of  the  state  with  fear  and  reluc- 
tance; the  latter  works  them  for  ''all 
they  are  worth." 

As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Maximilian 
I.,  a  contemporary  of  our  Henry  VII., 
there  was  an  organized  delivery  of  par- 
cels all  over  Grermany.  The  service  was 
in  the  hands  of  private  persons,  each  con- 
fined to  the  route  between  two  great 
towns,  and  the  most  rapacious  modem 
carriers  would  hesitate  to  put  forward 
some  of  their  pretexts  for  extortion. 
How  it  could  be  worth  while  to  send  par- 
cels at  all,  I  know  not;  one  tliinks  of  a 
fox  trying  to  cross  half  a  dozen  hunting 
counties  and  losing  fur  in  each. 

Every  section  had  its  own  tariff,  cal- 
culated according  to  the  course  of  the 
mails  and  the  time  occupied.  When 
parcels  were  transferred  from  one  con- 
tractor to  the  next,  when  mountain-passes 
or  rivers  had  to  be  crossed,  and  even 
when  the  medieval  road  was  bad,  further 
fees  were  charged.  Another  tax  was 
levied  in  support  of  certain  industries 
unnamed  (possibly  including  blackmail 
to  local  highwaymen).  There  was  an 
additional  charge  in  winter.  Finally 
there  were  three  classes  of  charges  for 
goods.  The  first  or  lowest  charge  was 
made  for  articles  of  food,  excluding  dain- 
ties. The  second  applied  to  ordinary 
goods  and  was  twice  the  amount  of  the 
first.  The  third,  which  was  four  times 
the  amount  of  the  first,  was  levied  on 
precious  goods  like  silk,  velvet  and  lux- 
uries, such  as  "printed  books!  One  is  re- 
minded by  this  harshness  to  literature  of 
a  much  later  Grerman  prince,  our  George 
n.,  who»  says  Thackeray,  was  always  fu- 
rious at  the  sight  of  books.  It  was,  of 
course,  difficult  to  know  beforehand  what 
there  was  to  pay  under  what  a  Grerman 
friend  graphiodly  describes  as  this  *'  hub- 
bub of  charges." 

The  Great  Elector  (1640-88),  founder 
of  modem  Pmssia,  vested  postal  admin- 
istration in  the  state  about  Uie  time  when 
the  British  post-office  was  established  by 
Charles  n. 


He  abolished  the  mysterious  allow- 
ances in  favor  of  certain  industries,  and 
having  no  fear  of  professors  of  political 
economy,  ordained  ex  mero  motu,  that 
poor  persons  should  only  be  charged  half- 
rates!  As  might  have  been  expected, 
this  enlightened  prince  also  remitted  the 
extra  taxation  on  books,  doubtless  to  the 
disgust  of  his  Electoral  brother  and  neigh- 
bor of  Brunswick.  In  1713  special  charge 
during  the  winter  months  was  abolished. 

For  a  long  time  there  was  no  great 
change  in  the  conditions  affecting  the 
conveyance  of  parcels,  except  that  in  1801 
the  length  of  the  route  was  made  the  basis 
of  charge.  It  is,  however,  noteworthy 
that  the  rates  were  raised  under  Frederick 
the  Great  during  the  Seven-Years'  war, 
and  again  (fifty  per  cent.)  during  the  dom- 
ination of  Napoleon.  The  "  mailed  fist  ** 
grabbed  even  at  postage.  In  1821  the 
division  into  three  classes  was  put  an  end 
to.  A  uniform  tariff  applied  to  all  par- 
cels, whatever  their  contents,  except  those 
containing  jewelry,  etc. 

The  existence  of  railways  facilitated 
the  exchange  of  parcels,  and  perhaps 
suefi:ested  the  agreement  of  the  various 
^oms,  duchTand  principalities  in 
1857  to  levy  but  one  uniform  rate  through- 
out the  Fatherland.  Austria  is  also  in- 
cluded. 

In  1873  the  present  tariff  was  promul- 
gated for  the  whole  extent  of  the  German 
and  Austrian  empires.  Under  this  the 
charge  varies  first  according  to  weight, 
and  next  according  to  distance. 


Postage. 
6  ocnts. 


Weight  Distance. 

Not  exceeding      Up  to  10  German, 
6  Idkg.,  or  or  46  EogUab 

11  lbs.  miles. 

Unlimited  12 

For  every  addi-  (  15  pfennin: 

tionalldlog.,  <    10  German  miles,  V     (leastfaan 
or  2i  lbs.        I  J      Icent.) 

10  pfennigs. 

80 


«c 


«c 


c« 


c< 


20 

50 

100 

150 

Over  150 


«• 


«c 


« 


«« 


«• 


<• 


40 
50 


s< 


« 


-     (or 

(Hie  limit  of  wdg^t  is  50  Idkg.,  or  110  lbs.) 

The  German  postman  will  convey  any- 
thing that  may  be  safely  handled*  but  he 
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draws  the  Une  at  explosives  and  caustic 
adds,  the  conveyaDce  of  which  he  pru- 
dently leaves  to  the  parties  interested. 
One  remarks  that  he  exacts  an  additional 
fifty  per  cent,  for  things  requiring  careful 
handling,  such  as  animals  and  hatbaxes. 
We  can  understand  his  claim  for  handling 
a  Danish  hound,  able  to  swallow  him, 
but  the  amercement  on  hatboxes  seems 
unduly  severe.  It  may  indicate  much 
untoward  experience  in  dealing  with 
them,  or  even  a  desire  in  high  quarters 
to  discourage  the  wearing  of  the  "'top- 
hat" 

The  German  parcels-post  has  many 
merits.  In  the  first  place  it  adapts  the 
**ioD!t**  system  to  the  conveyance  of 
goods.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  that  it 
should  cost  as  much  to  send  a  parcel  fifty 
as  to  send  it  1,000  miles.  A  uniform 
charge  is  fair  in  the  case  of  letters,  which 
are  of  inappreciable  weight  and  occupy 
little  space.  But  parcels  are  compara- 
tively heavy  and  bulky,  and  the  post  is 
laigdy  employed  by  advertising  traders. 
It  is  but  just  that  a  manufacturer  send- 
ing his  goods  1,000  miles  to  compete  with 
local  deders  should  defray  at  least  part 
of  the  expense  of  transit  incurred  by  the 
post-oflke. 

As  the  railway  mileage  of  the  United 
States  exceeds  that  of  all  Europe,  it  is 
plain  that  an  American  parcels-post 
should  be  based  on  the  '"zone"  system. 
In  this  way  the  danger  which  I  under- 
stand is  apprdiended  to  small  local  in- 
dustries would  be  done  away  with.  The 
German  view  is  that  the  local  trader  does 
not  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  consu- 
mers and  producers,  without  reference 
to  their  geograj^cal  position,  are  placed 
on  the  same  footing.  Everybody  can 
supply  his  wants  easily  and  cheaply  from 
manufacturing  headquarters,  however  dis- 
tant 

It  is  even  possible,  by  means  of  the 
post,  to  transfer  certain  industries  to  lo- 
calities where  lower  wages  and  duties  are 
paid  and  to  open  up  new  and  remunera- 
tive maiicets. 

Another  diirtingirishing  feature  of  the 


Grerman  parceb-post  is  its  rapidity  of 
operation.  Nearly  every  train  carries 
mails  and  parceb,  flung  in  at  station  after 
station,  and  parcels  are  frequently  deliv- 
ered as  soon  as  letters.  It  is  needless  to 
point  out  how  vitally  important  this  is  to 
innumerable  little  industries,  such  as 
those  of  the  struggling  farmer  and  mar- 
ket-gardener. Flowers  are  received  with 
the  dew  still  glittering  on  their  petals; 
fish  that  Dr.  Jonathan  Hutchinson  would 
not  disdain. 

This  breakneck  speed  might  well  in- 
spire our  phlegmatic  British  officials,  who 
are  content  to  observe  a  moderate  d^ree 
of  haste.  *'  Moderation,"  said  somebody, 
"is  good  in  all  things."  "No,  sir,"  re- 
plied Dr.  Johnson  (who  as  a  Londoner 
was  dependent  on  the  carriers  for  coun- 
try produce);  ''no  sir;  no  man  likes  a 
moderately  fresh  ^g." 

The  Grerman  post  has  no  occasion  to 
enforce  heavy  rates.  It  can  impose  its 
own  terms  on  the  railway  companies. 
By  law  these  have  to  carry  free  all  parcels 
imder  eleven  pounds  in  weight.  Thus 
the  mistake  which  has  crippled  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  British  parcels-post  has  been 
avoided. 

But  the  value  of  the  parcels-post  to  the 
people  is,  in  my  opinion,  doubled  by  the 
ancillary  system  of  "cash  on  delivery." 
Schmidt,  resident  in  Trieste,  sends  a 
post-card  to  Zeiss,  of  Jena,  ordering  a 
microscope,  price  $250.  Zeiss  never 
heard  of  Schmidt,  but  he  sends  the  in- 
strument by  the  first  train.  He  runs  no 
risk.  The  postman  at  Trieste,  before 
handing  it  over  to  Schmidt,  presents  the 
invoice,  receives  the  $250  and  by  the  next 
post  the  money  is  remitted  by  the  post- 
office  to  Zeiss.  How  this  plan  encourages 
trade,  by  eliminating  bad  debts  and  long 
credits,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing figures  which  do  not  include  Wiir- 
temberg  and  Bavaria. 

UNINSURED  PARCELS  SENT  BT  GERMAN  PARCBLB- 


Year.  Nmnbet. 

1888 26,900,406 

1878 .86,689,147 

1888 74,092,560 


Year.  Number. 

1898 119,852,461 

1908 190,516,868 
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The  Imperial  postal  officials  do  not 
disdain  to  act  as  news-agents.  A  farmer 
in  Silesia  sighs  for  a  Berlin  journal — one 
of  those  flimsy,  ill-printed  and  porten- 
tously grave  publications  over  which  our 
Grerman  friends  love  to  pore  by  the  hour. 
Good;  he  enters  the  village  post-office 
and  pays  his  modest  subscription  in  ad- 
vance; and  thenceforth  day  by  day  is 
kept  in  touch  with  the  outer  world,  while 
his  subscription  is  duly  remitted  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Blatt  selected. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  inspection  of 
the  parcels-post  building  at  Berlin.  Such 
grim  bustle,  such  ordered  haste,  such 
sudden  surges  of  uniformed  toilers,  such 
mountains  of  baskets,  boxes,  parcels, 
rndting  down  into  yawning  vans;  such 
gallopmg  of  hoofs  without,  such  ceaseless 
trampling  within,  the  whole  din  domina- 
ted by  sharp  words  of  conunand — ^it  sug- 
gested the  eve  of  battle  and  the  stem 
methods  of  warfare  rather  than  the  pro- 
saic humdrum  routine  of  postal  work. 
Cocks  crowed  in  their  crates,  huge  mas- 
ti£Fs  bayed»  canaries  from  the  Harz  shrilly 
piped;  the  huge  yard  of  despatch  could 
have  furnished  a  fair,  or  supplied  a  settle- 
ment; and  eveiything  was  sent  off  at  the 
right  time  without  a  hitch,  while  Herr 
Kwrl  Kirchhoff,  the  oiganizer  and  direc- 
tor of  all,  stood  like  an  admiral  on  his 
bridge  to  see  that  all  went  well. 

Now  for  a  few  figures.  Let  me  beg 
my  readers  to  bestow  upon  them  not  the 
reluctant  attention  of  the  schoolboy  to 
the  arithmetical  blackboard,  but  the  com- 
placent appreciation  with  which  they 
regard  periodical  bank-statements  show- 
ing the  investments  to  thei^  credit. 
Though  a  lover  of  statistics,  I  will  be 
moderate  and  will  not  abuse  the  editor's 
hospitality.  I  will  not  imitate  D'Artag- 
nan,  who,  when  invited  to  lunch  by  the 
Cur6,  brought  with  him  his  three  starv- 
ing friends  and  their  lackeys.  Still  it  is 
wdl  for  the  most  confident  reasoner  to 
have  figures  in  reserve,  just  as  it  is  for  the 
sheriff  to  be  attended  by  his  jKiBse  and 
for  the  ambassador  to  be  backed  by  a 
compact  squadron. 


Here  are  some  significant  figures,  es- 
pecially in  column  four: 


FABCBLB  DKUVKBKD  DT  1HX  UNITED  KWODOM. 

re«.     Number.       Po.ti«..      ^^^      ^^^ 

994^  67436.000  $6,426,835  $3,067,325  $3,369,510 
»6«  71,913,000  7,490,496  3,528,660  3,961,835 
MM    94,426,000      9,972,170      4,690,860      5,281,310 


This  huge  and  increasing  cantle  annu- 
ally claimed  by  the  railways  is  secured 
under  the  rash  bargain  allotting  them 
fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  postage  on  all 
railway-borne  parcels.  Englishmen  can 
only  regard  with  something  like  envy  the 
powers  of  interstate  railway-rates  regu- 
lation which  in  the  United  States  are 
entrusted  to  an  independent  commission. 

On  the  initiative  of  the  German  gov- 
ernment an  International  parcels-post 
was  established,  which  has  been  of  great 
value  to  traders.  The  figures  appended 
speak  for  themselves : 

190S-4. 


PABCBIA  DEBPATCHCD  FBOM  AND  BKUKIVBD  Dl 
THB  UNrrED  KINGDOIf . 


AustriarHuogaiy,  89,747 

Bcbaum 96,461 

Canada 172,086 

C^mGoIoiij...  807,888 

Efemst 68,480 

I^ranoe 494,888 

Gcnnanj 807,915 

HoUaiid 108,016 

lodia&Fcnia.  848,188 

Itaty 178,714 

JttNUi 15,488 

Modoo 6,781 

Natal 78,585 

Newfoundlaiid .  4,989 
N.  &  Wales  . . .  88,671 
New  Zealand  . .    47,681 


OrangeR.Colony,  87,889 

Queenaland 18,088 

&  Auabalia. . . .    10.684 

Spain 87,858 

%ait8Settle- 

menti 81,188 

Switzerland....    90,508 

Tamania 4,998 

TVansvaal 178^978 

TWrndadft 

Tobago 11,888 

United 


87,788 
85388 

18,998 


( 
W.Auatialia. 


These  are  the  principal  items  in  a  long 
return.  It  may  be  added  that  the  par- 
cds  despatched  to  the  ^United  Slates 
showed  an  increase  of  15,666  over  the 
figures  for  the  preceding  year.  Total 
number  despatched  to  all  countries  from 
the  United  IQngdom  was  2,218,801,  as 
against  8,509,808  received;  the  increase 
being  respectively  104,064  and  50,634. 
I  shall  always  regard  the  French  and 
American  figures  with  a  sort  of  paternal 
interest  It  took  me  years  to  secure  a 
parcels-post  to  France,  and  years  have 
elapsed  since  I  first  b^gan  to  agitate  for  a 
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amilar  port  to  the  United  States,  now 
happny  agreed  upon.  It  may  be  stated 
that  tl^  vahie  of  the  goods  exported  from 
and  received  in  the  United  Kingdom  by 
parceb-post  was  last  year  $23,909,790. 
The  British  goYemment  has  established 
a  uniform  set  of  charges  for  parcels  to 


most  of  the  colonies  as  follows:  Up  to 
three  pounds,  24  cents;  seven  pounds* 
48  cents;  eleven  pounds,  72  cents. 

Let  us  join  hands  and  have  a  post-office 
parcels-post  in  the  United  States. 

J.  Hennikeb  Heaton. 

London^  England, 


THE  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE  IN  COLORADO  * 


I.    THE  VIEW-POINT— (Con^nued). 


Bt  Hon.  J.  Warneb  Milus. 


Slandering  Mine-Owners  and  Miners. 

IT  IS  NOT  true,  as  often  asserted  in 
the  Eastern  press,  that  Colorado 
miners  or  mine-owners  are  worse  than 
other  men  and  especially  debased.  Take 
Aem  dass  for  dass  and  fkey  will  compare 
favorably  with  the  people  in  any  other  part 
of  our  countiy.  Their  ambition  and  in- 
dustiy  cannot  be  surpassed ;  and  if  at  times 
ihcy  are  crud  or  unjust,  stiD,  as  we  have 
seen,  we  should  turn  our  attention  more  to 
coiKfitioos  than  to  men.  The  average 
men  are  so  much  alike  that  under  the 
same  cooditioos  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  same  geoeial  conduct  If  there  is  a 
devialioii  it  is  because  of  the  force  or  ad- 
vocacy of  some  humble  champion  of  moral 
worth  .who»  like  William  Lloyd  Garrison 
or  Wadui^gton  Gladden,  rises  to  change 
the  oQiKfitions  and  seeks  to  lift  his  fellows 
to  h^jher  ground.  I  have  no  faith  in 
the  boasted  superiority  of  the  average 
motal  fiber  of  one  part  over  another  part 
of  the  same  peofde  or  blood.  There  may 
be  some  sinners,  but  there  are  no  saints 
in  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Let  DO  one  suppose,  however,  that  the 
economic  conditions  of  which  I  speak 
aie  to  be  allowed  to  become  a  hiding-place 


•Vm  Sat  of  tbii  w&Om  of  titUtei  ^>peared  In  the 
Mir,  itOSb  Bvabsr  of  Tib  AWA. 


from  blame  or  censure.  There  is  no  room 
for  fatalism  in  the  philosophy  I  maintain. 
These  economic  conditions  are  never  per- 
manently fixed.  They  are  always  sub- 
ject to  change;  and  some  change,  con- 
scious or  unconscious,  large  or  small,  is 
always  occurring.  But  upon  my  broth- 
ers consumed  by  passion  and  violence, 
whether  they  be  employ^  or  employers, 
there  are  at  least  three  common  criticisms 
I  would  not  pass: 

1.  I  would  not  say  that  they  are  villains 
or  outlaws,  or  essentially  different  in  heart 
or  mind  from  their  determined  opponents. 

2.  I  would  not  say  that  under  die  same 
conditioiu  and  en^ronment  any  other 
group  of  average  men  of  the  same  class 
would  have  done  differently  than  they 
have  done,  or  would  have  behaved  in  any 
superior  manner. 

8.  I  would  not  say  that  force  and  vio- 
lence are  good  mediods  to  employ  and 
are  to  be  encouraged.  Hot-heads  and 
intractables  need  no  encouragement. 

But  there  are  at  least  three  other  crit- 
icisms that,  in  my  judgment,  it  would  be 
just  to  make: 

1.  I  would  say  that  if  their  conditions 
are  galling  and  tempt  to  violence,  it  is 
their  duty  to  study  the  conditions  and 
then  to  change  them  if  they  can,  or  at 
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least  to  contribute  inteUigently  to  a  pub- 
lic sentiment  that  favors  change. 

2.  I  would  say  that  whatever  they  do 
or  whatever  they  fail  to  do,  under  existing 
conditions,  affords  no  escape  from  honest 
criticism  intended  to  sting  them  into  bet- 
ter effort. 

3.  I  would  say  that  force  and  violence 
are  not  for  the  elect,  and  that  if  they  are 
ever  permissible  at  all,  they  are  as  avail- 
able for  the  one  class  as  for  the  other. 

This  last  point  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  consideration  of  economic  troubles, 
and  in  passing  impartial  judgment  upon 
local  disorders.  As  we  have  judged  be- 
fore, so  may  we  judge  again,  or  our  judg- 
ments may  be  impeached  to  the  end  that 
public  censure  may  be  meted  out  with 
even  hand.  Let  us  turn  now  to  a  few 
pages  of  Colorado  histoiy  and  take  almost 
at  random  some  of  the  more  important 
troubles  of  the  past,  and  see  what  inter- 
ests were  represented  and  what  lawless- 
ness was  threatened  or  conmiitted,  and 
also  see  what  public  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced, or  what  punishment  was  in- 
flicted. 

Cattle  Troubles. 

My  first  peep  into  a  court-room  in  Col- 
orado was  early  in  May,  1877.  It  was 
the  district-court  in  Denver  with  Judge 
Elliott  presiding,  held  on  the  second-floor 
of  the  building  still  standing  at  the  comer 
of  Lawrence  and  Fifteenth  streets.  I 
merely  remained  long  enough  to  have  it 
explained  to  me  that  the  great  crowd  of 
angry  men  both  in  and  out  of  the  court 
were  sheep  and  cattle-owners  and  their 
respective  partisans  on  the  Kiowa,  and 
that  the  former  were  trying  to  have  the 
latter  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace. 
Many  years  have  passed,  however,  since 
the  cattle  and  sheep  troubles  have  been 
near  Denver.  The  scenes  of  conflict  and 
violence  growing  out  of  the  stock  inter- 
ests of  the  state  have  generally  occurred 
in  the  distant  counties  of  Mesa  and  Rio 
Blanco  on  the  Utah  border,  and  in  the 
adjoining  county  of  Garfield  and  in  Routt 
and  Larimer  counties  on  the  Wyoming 


line.  These  conflicts  have  been  long- 
lived  and  often  on  a  very  large  scale. 

At  the  bottom  of  these  troubles  is  the 
significant  fact  that  both  the  sheep  and 
cattle-men  appropriate  without  pay  to 
their  own  individual  use  the  public  do- 
main of  the  United  States.  The  ground 
over  which  they  fight  is  ground  that  be- 
longs to  you  and  to  me.  On  the  high 
mountain-ranges,  generally  beyond  any 
point  where  water  is  available  for  irriga- 
tion, but  where  there  are  rivulets  or  water- 
holes  sufficient  for  stock,  there  are  vast 
mesas,  slopes  and  gulches,  often  well- 
timbered  and  covered  with  vegetation 
and  grasses  and  other  succulent  herbs 
suitable  for  cattle  and  sheep.  Here  for 
grazing  purposes  are  driven  during  the 
sunmier  season  great  herds  of  cattle  and 
vast  flocks  of  sheep.  The  sheep  are  such 
dose  browsers  they  leave  but  little  food 
for  other  stock  upon  ground  over  which 
they  feed.  Sheep  can  follow  cattle  but 
cattle  cannot  follow  sheep.  It  is  this 
fact  that  makes  the  economic  fight  for 
territorial  supremacy.  The  cattle-men 
are  generally  the  aggressors  and  the  sheep- 
men are  on  the  defensive. 

In  September,  1894,  about  4,000  head 
of  sheep,  belonging  equally  to  J.  B.  Huri- 
burt  and  C.  B.  Brown,  were  being  grazed 
on  the  Book  Cliffs  in  Garfield  county, 
between  Parachute  and  Roan  creeks, 
some  forty-five  miles  northeast  of  the 
thriving  Jtj  of  Gnmd  Junction  and  about 
the  same  distance  northwest  of  the  famous 
resort,  Glenwood  Springs,  county-seat  of 
Garfield  county.  These  sheep  were  di- 
vided into  two  flocks  and  were  kept  about 
four  miles  apart.  There  were  generally 
two  men  with  each  flock,  but  on  the  oc- 
casion in  question  the  second  man  was 
attending  the  Peach-Day  fair  at  Grand 
Junction.  This  fact  made  the  time  pro- 
pitious for  attack  and  the  cattle-men  were 
not  slow  to  improve  it.  About  daylight 
on  September  10,  1894,  a  troop  of  forty 
masked  horsemen,  armed  with  Win- 
chester rifles  and  with  daggers,  and  with 
many  of  the  horses  also  in  mask,  suddenly 
rode  upon  the  flock  in  charge  of  the  herd- 
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er,  Stmrkey,  an  old  man  sixty  years  of  age. 
He  was  held  up  at  the  pmnt  of  the  guns» 
and  was  bound,  gagged  and  hHnded,  and 
the  sheep  were  taken  from  his  possession. 
They  were  driven  about  four  miles 
through  a  narrow  gulch  that  opened  upon 
the  high  and  jagged  prediHces  of  the  fam- 
ous Book  Cliffs.  There  nature  lent  her- 
self to  their  tormentors.  They  were 
penned  in  on  either  side  by  the  walls  of 
the  defile.  The  horsemen  were  in  their 
rear  and  the  yawning  chasm  was  in  their 
front.  By  Indian  yells  and  rough-shod 
riding  into  and  upon  the  shrinking  bodies 
of  tl^  sheep*  these  masked  desperadoes 
tried  tbdr  best  to  stampede  and  crowd 
the  entire  flock  to  its  horrible  destruction 
over  the  diffs. 

Tenor-stricken  though  they  were,  and 
thou^  they  were  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
diffs,  and  though  there  was  no  avenue  of 
escape,  still  not  a  single  animal  would 
commit  suidde  by  throwing  itsdf  over. 
Tints  foiled,  some  saplings  were  cut  by 
the  invaders,  and  with  these  dubs  and 
thdr  ready  daggers  the  sheep  were  beat- 
en, stabbed  and  slaughtered,  many  crowd- 
ing so  dose  together  in  the  narrow  gulch 
that  hundreds  of  them  were  smothered 
to  death,  and  in  this  inhuman  way  the 
whole  flock  was  utteriy  destroyed. 

Tlie  second  flock  was  in  charge  of  Cari 
Brown,  the  nephew  of  one  of  the  owners. 
He  was  a  young  man  and  was  taken  un- 
awares. With  the  flaps  of  his  tent  puUed 
bade,  he  was  engaged  in  cooking  hijs  din- 
ner and  was  just  stooping  over  the  stove 
when  the  attacking  party,  unseen  by  him, 
and  without  a  word  of  warning,  deHber- 
atdy  shot  him  throng  the  thighs.  In 
his  agony  of  pain  he  was  told  to  turn  over 
oo  his  face  and  to  lie  still,  or  he  would  be 
killed.  While  a  so-called  doctor  among 
die  attackers  was  dressing  his  wounds, 
die  masked  assailants  drove  his  flock  of 
sheep  into  a  corral  near  by,  and  with  guns, 
daggers  and  dubs  brutally  destroyed  the 
entire  flock.  When  these  ghastly  deeds 
were  completed  by  the  maskers  the  shad- 
ows ct  ni^it  were  hard  upon  them.  On 
the  gate-post  of  the  COTral,  and  referring 


to  another  flock  bdonging  to  Mr.  Hurl- 
burt  and  in  charge  of  his  son  some  seven 
miles  away,  was  left  the  following  sug- 
gestive note:  ''Lack  of  time  is  all  that 
saves  Hurlburt." 

The  aged  herder  of  the  first  flock  was 
cruelly  left  in  his  gagged  and  blinded  tor- 
ture during  the  bloody  proceedings  of  the 
whole  day.  At  nightfall  he  was  turned 
loose  and  was  told  to  seek  aid  for  the 
wounded  herder  of  the  second  flock.  He 
hastened;  but  distances  were  long  and 
for  twenty-four  hours  Carl  Brown  was 
left  alone  in  his  suffering.  He  is  still  liv- 
ing and  is  one  of  our  citizens,  but  is  a 
cripple  for  life. 

Let  us  look  now  a  moment  at  the  stren- 
uous effort  made  by  Hurlburt  and  Brown 
to  secure  compensation  for  their  losses 
by  this  mob.  They  first  applied  to  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Gar- 
field county,  but  were  turned  down.  In- 
deed, they  applied  to  this  board  and  to 
the  sheriff  for  protection  when  they  first 
heard  of  threats  and  dissatisfaction  and 
before  the  deeds  were  committed,  but  it 
was  refused.  The  governor  was  also 
appealed  to  but  could  do  nothing.  Sen- 
ate Bill  No.  53  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Taylor  in  the  Eleventh  Greneral  Assembly, 
1897,  to  give  them  compensation;  and  to 
the  same  end  House  Bill  No.  204  was 
introduced  by  Mr.  Camm  in  1899.  Two 
attorneys-general  of  the  state  gave  an 
adverse  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  the  pe- 
titioners to  l^slative  compensation. 

Attomey-Greneral  Carr*  says:  "The 
preamble  of  the  bill  redtes  a  state  of  facts 
which  must  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of  the 
Greneral  Assembly  or  to  any  other  body 
of  men  who  are  prompted  by  instincts  of 
justice."  He  then  says  the  Constitution 
declares  (Art.  V.,  sec.  28) :  "  No  bill  shall 
be  passed  providing  for  the  payment  of 
any  claim  rendered  against  the  state  with- 

*  See  opinioii  of  Attorney-General  Carr,  March 
17,  1897,  Senate  Journal,  1897,  page  777.  Where 
the  state  daniaged  a  building  ol  uie  Benedictine 
Sisten  in  blasting  for  State  Canal  No.  1,  near  Cafion 
City,  there  was  no  "pre^ous  authority  of  law**  to 
do  this  wrong,  yet  the  daim  was  hdd  properly  paid 
by  legislative  ^>propriation.    21  Colo.  S9  (18^. 
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otU  prevums  avihorUy  of  law**;  and,  as 
he  concludes,  there  was  no  ''previous 
authority  of  law  "  to  pay  this  claim,  com- 
pensation was  out  of  the  question!  This 
opinion  was  later  concurred  in  by  Attor- 
ney-Greneral  Campbell.  (Report  of  the 
Attorney-General,  1899,  page  96.) 

Relief  was  thus  denied  Messrs.  Hurl- 
burt  and  Brown,  both  by  the  state  and  by 
Grarfield  county,  and  they  are  still  victims 
of  mob  vengeance  and  are  left  without 
compensation  or  remedy.  Comment  up- 
on this  case  wiU  appear  further  on. 

The  recent  experience  of  Mrs.  Nancy 
B.  Irving,  now  Mrs.  Nancy  B.  Irving- 
MiUer,  with  her  Angora  goats  in  Mesa 
county,  Colorado,  of  which  Grand  Junc- 
tion is  the  county-seat,  wiU  receive  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  She  was  an  energetic 
business-woman,  and  also  energetic  for 
reform.  Whether  her  economic  ideas 
added  to  her  Colorado  troubles  I  am  not 
advised,  but  if  they  did,  then  the  law's 
refusal  to  give  her  aid  makes  her  a  martyr 
to  her  chosen  cause.  That  cause  was 
Democracy  as  voiced  by  Henry  George. 
In  her  words:  ''To  the  cause  of  equal 
opportunity  to  natural  resources,  to  the 
abolition  of  special  privil^es  conferred 
by  legislative  enactments,  to  the  right  of 
all  men  to  labor  in  joy,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  social  order  based  upon  jus- 
tice, I  do  dedicate  all  that  is  best  in  me.'* 
Let  us  now  see  how  a  woman  of  such 
strong  devotion  to  exalted  principles  fared 
under  the  economic  law  working  in  the 
live-stock  interests  of  Colorado. 

Mrs.  Lrving-Miller  organized  "The 
Angora  Ranch  Association,"  and  was  so 
well  thought  of  by  her  friends  that  when 
she  needed  additional  cajHtal  for  her  en- 
terprise, their  thousands  were  added  to 
her  own.  She  became  familiar  with 
Angora  breeding  and  the  best  method  of 
marketing  the  product.  She  knew  some- 
thing of  the  trouble  between  the  cattle 
and  the  sheep-men,  and  sought  to  avoid 
it  with  her  goats  by  selecting  a  spot  for 
her  venture  a  few  miles  southwest  of 
Grand  Junction,  where  for  five  square 
miles  about  her  the  hills  and  ravines  were 


covered  with  chico,  rabbit-brush  and  low 
scrub-cedars,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
blade  of  grass  in  the  whole  area.  This 
sort  of  browse  made  exceUent  pasture  for 
goats  but  poor  feed  for  cattle.  In  this 
ideal  location  on  Pinon  Mesa,  favored 
also  by  springs,  she  bought  160  acres  of 
deeded  land  and  spent  thousands  of  dol- 
lars in  buying  Angoras  and  in  making 
needed  improvements.  In  July,  1902, 
her  goats  were  not  on  the  public  domain, 
but  on  the  deeded  land  held  by  her  or  her 
associates  in  fee.  There  the  kids  were 
growing  fat  and  the  mothers  were  making 
fleece  rapidly.  Mrs.  Irving-MiUer  lived 
upon  her  home-ranch  a  few  miles  away 
from  Pinon  Mesa  and  nearer  Grand  Junc- 
tion. The  goats  were  on  the  deeded  land 
in  chaige  of  a  herder.  At  the  midnight 
hour  of  July  26,  1902,  a  mob  of  masked 
men  suddenly  descended  upon  her  cabin 
on  this  deeded  land  and  bound  and  gag- 
ged and  blinded  the  herder.  Then  upon 
this  same  deeded  land  they  entered  the 
corral,  and  there  with  clubs  they  brutally 
broke  the  backs,  heads,  legs  and  noses  of 
about  500  goats  and  kids  and  left  them 
all  to  die  in  agony  and  torture.  Few 
women  were  ever  called  upon  to  face  a 
sterner  scene  than  when  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Irving-Miller  a  few  hours  later  fell  upon 
the  desolation  wrought,  and  her  ears 
heard  the  plaintive  cries  of  kids  and  moth- 
ers almost  as  real  as  if  they  were  human. 
A  pistol  shot  given  in  mercy  ended  the 
friirhtful  suffering  of  the  goats, — but  the 
1^  heart  of  ^  unoffenS^  wonuu.  is 
suffering  stiU. 

Then  came  the  search  for  redress,  and 
the  same  story  is  told  as  in  the  case  of 
Huriburt  and  Brown.  The  district-at- 
torney would  do  nothing,  neither  would 
the  sheriff.  The  press  was  silent  and  so 
was  the  pulpit, — ^the  schods  are  never 
expected  to  speak.  The  Board  of  County 
Conmiissioners  was  applied  to,  to  offer  a 
reward  in  the  hope  Uiat  some  unofficial 
person  might  be  tempted  to  arrest  the 
leader,  who  was  under  suspicion  and 
could  then  have  been  easily  tracked,  but 
this  board  declined.    This  board  con* 
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asted  of  three  members,  two  of  whom 
were  cattle-men,  and  one  of  the  latter 
was  accused  himself  of  haying  been  the 
leader  of  a  masked  mob  of  sheep-slayers 
some  years  before.  She  also  applied  to 
GoTemor  Orman,  but  her  petition  was 
summarily  dismissed.  The  district-judge 
was  also  applied  to,  but  with  no  better 
success.  The  lawyers,  too,  were  sensibly 
discreet  Those  who  had  a  right  to  be 
retained  did  not  want  to  be,  and  diose  who 
wanted  to  be  were  in  office  and  had  no 
ri^it.  AU  of  officialdom  was  palsied  in 
the  face  of  this  atrocious  crime.  Some 
of  them,  of  course,  were  willing  to  pose 
and  to  pretend  to  a  courage  they  did  not 
possess.  They  were  put  to  the  test  how- 
ever and  found  wanting. 

When  I  inquired  about  this  apathy  of 
a  leading  citizen  of  Grand  Junction,  he 
bmnkly  told  me  that  the  cattle-men  ran 
die  town  and  opposition  to  their  interests 
was  dangerous;  that  when  this  brutal 
crime  was  committed  on  deeded  land  the 
oomnnmity  was  shocked;  but  justice  was 
p«ly«d^«id  they  did  notlJng  except 
to  search  for  an  accusmg  fault  in  the  in- 
nocent Tictim. 

Some  thou^t  she  was  too  bold  in  at- 
tempting sudb  a  venture;  although  it  is 
▼ay  suitable  for  women,  and  Margaret 
Armer,  of  Kingston,  New  Mexico,  owns 
Wfore  Angora  goats,  periiaps,  than  any 
other  person  in  the  world.  Some  thought 
she  let  too  much  be  known  of  her  plans 
and  unduly  excited  the  cattle-men;  that 
she  contemplated  a  vast  enlargement  of 
her  work  and  was  about  to  build  a  miU 
to  treat  the  fleece  of  her  goats.  With 
such  moisds  of  impertinence,  the  people 
of  this  ambitious  county  and  town  made 
no  attempt  to  punish  or  to  create  a  senti- 
ment that  would  lead  to  punishment.  To 
quote  this  citizen  again:  '*It  was  as  if  you 
came  to  me  for  help  when  someone  was 
burning  down  your  house,  and  I  would  n't 
eren  go  to  see,  but  just  stood  around  in 
idle  gossip  and  did  nothing  but  talk  about 
you. 

In  Grand  Junction  and  in  Mesa  county 
such  was  the  helpless  condition  of  Mrs. 


Lrving-MiUer  when  seeking  redress  for 
her  grievous  wrongs.  One  man  only, 
and  he  a  union  working-man  upon  the 
railroad,  said  to  her:  "I  am  pained  in- 
expressibly that  this  should  have  occurred 
and  I  feel  that  we,  the  people,  property- 
owners  here,  have  allowed  this  class  of 
men  to  control  us  too  long  and  I  am  wiU- 
ing  to  stand  a  special  assessment  on  my 
property  to  help  defray  the  cost  of  making 
good  to  you  what  you  have  lost." 

The  whole  state,  too,  must  share  the 
blame.  No  arrests  have  ever  been  made 
or  attempted  and  there  have  been  no  dvil 
or  criminal  prosecutions.  The  courts 
have  shown  no  "welcome"  over  their 
doors.  The  legislature  has  kept  silence. 
And  in  no  message  has  a  governor  of  the 
state  ever  recommended  redress,  or  even 
referred  to  either  of  these  events,  or  to 
any  of  the  many  others  of  a  similar  nature 
that  have  occurred  from  time  to  time 
before  and  since  1894.  The  press  has 
made  no  outcry;  a  mere  item  of  news  has 
sufficed  to  chronicle  these  wanton  assaults 
upon  life  and  property.  What  a  picture 
for  our  youth  and  what  a  reflection  on  our 
boasted  law  and  order! 

If  we  look  now  for  a  moment  at  the  per- 
petrators of  these  crimes  and  brutaUties, 
we  may  be  shocked  to  find  them,  when 
apart  from  their  economic  terror  and  re- 
venge,— ^like  the  sheep-men  themselves, 
and  like  the  mine-owners  and  miners, — 
watchful  heads  of  interesting  families, 
amiable  friends  and  valuable  business- 
men and  citizens  in  every  walk  of  life; 
and  many  indeed  creditably  discharging 
public  functions  in  offidaJ  stations  of 
eveiy  grade.  They  puzzle  and  confuse 
our  moral  judgments,  as  we  see  them 
with  long  bank-accounts  liberally  sup- 
porting our  churches  and  our  schools, 
and  also  successfuUy  launching  public 
enterprises  of  gravifjr  and  importance. 
The  least  defensible  type  of  this  economic 
genus,  however,  is  nofthe  "Viiginian" 
of  Owen  Wister*s  creation,  but  the  vol- 
untary or  incorporated  cattle-company 
and  its  rich  officers  and  affiliated  bank. 
They    pretend    to    respectability,    social 
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station  and  power,  and  yet  cany  on  their 
operations  in  the  field  by  hiring  substi- 
tutes. And  the  substitutes  they  hire,  so 
the  sheep-men  charge,  are  in  many  in- 
stances deUberately  hired  with  an  ulterior 
purpose,  from  a  class  of  reputed  toughs 
and  thugs  who  know  how  to  interpret  the 
carefully-veiled  hints  of  their  employers. 
When  crimes  are  committed  these  "re- 
spectables "  serve  as  a  protecting  "front" 
against  exposure  and  arrest.  What  con- 
science they  have  they  carry  in  their  hands 
— as  if  to  keep  the  hands  clear  of  blood, 
was  also  to  absolve  from  the  guilt  they 
instigate  or  protect. 

When  the  cattle-interests  speak  in  their 
own  behalf  they  earnestly  enlarge  upon 
their  trying  situation.  I  would  not  min- 
imize their  aggravations.  Probably  their 
situation  is  trying  in  the  extreme.  But 
so  are  many  other  economic  situations, — 
especially  that  of  the  men  who  can  only 
work  with  their  hands.  When  you  men- 
tion the  crimes  of  the  range,  however,  it 
is  then  that  you  draw  from  the  cattle-man 
the  economic  kernel  of  his  pecuUar  situ- 
ation, for  he  will  boldly  teU  you:  "We 
had  to  do  it.  It  was  simply  a  case  of  our 
losing  all  we  had,  or  taking  the  law  into 
our  own  hands."  In  this  way  does  the 
economics  of  the  range  make  morals  for 
our  stockmen  and  suspend  the  criminal 
code  of  the  state.  YiThen  the  cattle-men 
think  the  economic  moment  has  come, 
they  rise  above  the  law  and  strike.  As 
we  have  seen,  even  a  woman's  entreating 
hand  cannot  stay  the  blow.  Nor  can 
the  ties  of  blood  and  family  avert  its  force. 
In  an  eariy  case  in  Mesa  county  brothers- 
in-law  were  arrayed  against  each  other, 
the  one  leading  the  masked  mob,  and  the 
other  forced  to  see  the  slaughter  of  all  his 
sheep  and  then  driven  out  of  the  country. 

In  the  case  of  the  range,  the  only  prom- 
ise of  inunediate  hope  is  in  counter-eco- 
nomics. Already  there  are  signs.  To 
many  cattle-men  there  now  appears  to 
be  more  money  in  sheep  than  in  cattle. 
They  are  close-herded  and  at  small  ex- 
pense ;  there  is  no  chance  for  "  maverick  ** 
graft,  and  they  avoid  the  loss  and  cost  of 


branding  and  of  the  round-up.  A  pros- 
perous owner  of  a  large  heid  of  cattle, 
residing  in  Denver,  and  who  has  hereto- 
fore posed  as  the  raiders'  apologist,  and 
who  has  himself,  perhaps,  participated 
in  terrorizing  raids,  recently  remarked: 
"  I  see  more  money  now  in  sheep  than  in 
cattle,  and  the  crimes  of  the  range  have 
got  to  stop.  I  never  did  reaUze  before 
the  enormity  to  which  they  have  been 
carried.  The  whole  thing  comes  to  me 
now  in  an  entiiely  different  light." 

How  many  more  wiU  come  into  the 
light  through  these  counter-economics  it 
is  now  impossible  to  tell.  We  are  reli- 
ably informed  that  one  of  the  largest  cat- 
tle-companies in  Wyoming  has  recently 
ordered  sheep-ways  to  be  opened  through 
its  extensive  ranges.  If  economics  brings 
repentance,  perhaps  repentance  will  bring 
reparation  and  justice.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  and  while  passing  judgments 
upon  mine-owners  and  miners,  let  us  not 
forget  that  the  precedent  established  by 
the  permission  of  the  people  of  the  state 
is,  diat  when  they  think  their  interests 
demand  it,  cattle-men  can  act  above  the 
law.  Moral,  until  we  change  our  morals : 
If  the  law  is  not  supreme,  and  cattle-men 
are,  let  us  all  be  cattle-men.  But  seri- 
ously, we  ought  to  see  that  it  is  an  eco- 
nomic slander  to  blame  either  cattle-men, 
mine-owners  or  miners  for  the  inherent 
vice  of  an  economy  that  provokes  vio- 
lence and  crime  and  then  moulds  public 
sentiment  and  through  it  the  moral  code 
to  excuse  some  of  the  crimes, — and  per- 
*haps  all  of  them. 

Other  Troubles. 

Outside  of  the  labor-strikes  referred  to 
in  subsequent  chapters,  there  are  prob- 
ably no  instances  of  violence  in  Colorado 
reaching  the  proportions  of  the  cattle  and 
sheep-troubles.  Of  course  there  have 
been  numerous  mobs  and  hangings,  but 
they  have  generally  been  retaliatory  for 
the  conunission  of  other  crimes;  and 
while  in  a  remote  degree  their  cause  may 
be  economic,  still  such  cause  is  too  remote 
to  bring  the  events  within  the  scope  of 
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these  aitides.  The  mob-riot  in  Denver, 
October  31,  1880,  however,  was  purely 
economic,  growing  out  of  the  Chinese 
tronbles.  Many  liumdries  were  destroyed 
including  all  the  clothes  and  linen  of  their 
patrons,  and  many  Chinamen  were  as- 
saulted before  they  were  locked  in  jail 
for  safety,  and  two  were  killed.  There 
were  wholesale  arrests  but  no  prosecu- 
tions. The  judgment  seemed  to  be  that 
a  Chinaman  had  no  vote,  no  advocate, 
and  no  right  to  live.  Labor  now,  how- 
ever, is  more  tolerant.  While  still  jeal- 
ous of  Mongc^an  competition,  it  knows 
more  of  the  economic  law.  It  knows 
how  ''John"  is  crowded  out  of  China, 
and  how  it  is  crowded  by  him  here;  also, 
who  seeks  his  cheap  labor  and  why.  In 
Colorado  at  present,  however,  the  eco- 
nomic racial  troubles  are  too  limited  to 
require  special  notice  in  these  papers,  but 
they  may  appear  incidentally. 

From  many  minor  economic  disturb- 
ances that  illustrate  the  moral  tone  of  the 
state,  our  space  wiU  permit  us  to  refer  to 
but  two.  When  these  are  read  it  must 
be  understood  they  are  merely  fair  types 
of  scores  of  other  similar  cases  we  might 
cite. 

In  1878,  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Ar- 
kansas river  was  nature's  choice  gem  to 
be  seized  and  fought  for.  This  royal 
goige  was  upon  the  public  domain  just 
west  of  Cafion  City,  and  for  many  miles 
die  frowning  peaks  in  jutting,  irregular 
and  often  perpendicular  ascent  to  their 
lofty  heights  above  the  stream  almost 
crowded  against  each  other  over  the  rush-' 
ing  waters.  This  is  now  justly  famous 
as  one  of  the  scenic  attractions  of  the 
worid.  Too  narrow  in  many  places  for 
a  double-track,  contending  corporations* 
fou^t  for  possession  of  this  valuable 
prize.  Each  side  rushed  forward  with 
an  army  of  woridng-men  anned  with 
sbovds,  picks  and  Winchesters.  Both 
annies  were  well  oflScered  and  determined 
to  win.  Bloodshed  was  threatened  and 
expected  almost  eveiy  day.    A  truce  was 

^  The  DoiTcr  and  Bio  Grande  R.  R.  Co.  and  the 
AidbMi,  Topcka  and  Santa  F^  R.  R.  Co. 


wisely  effected,  however,  and  the  matter 
was  finally  settled  by  compromise,  and 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad 
Company  built  the  road,  and  it  is  now 
giving  an  excellent  service  through  this 
cafion  of  scenic  wonders,  with  its  rushing 
waters  and  imposing  mountains.  I  do 
not  now  recall  that  any  arrests  or  prose- 
cutions followed  this  military  exploit. 
But  the  point  particularly  to  be  noticed 
is  the  readiness  with  which  private  cor- 
porations can  hire  working-men  to  be- 
come their  soldiers,  as  at  this  very  moment 
is  being  done  for  possession  of  the  Gore 
cafion  in  Grand  county,  on  the  Moffatt 
road.  Like  the  petty  barons  of  the  feudal 
state,  they  can  declare  war  and,  if  need 
be,  wage  it  as  the  cattle-men  have  done, 
without  any  interference  by  the  govern- 
ment. Let  us  suppose,  however,  that 
these  same  working-men  had  been  their 
own  paymasters — ^not  drawing  pay  from 
the  corporations — ^and  had  bought  their 
own  arms  and  furnished  their  own  offi- 
cers and  commissary,  not  to  seize  the 
cafion  for  their  own  private  gain,  but  to 
prevent  any  person  or  corporation  from 
seizing  it,  and  to  keep  it  as  a  roadway  of 
the  public  upon  which  they  would  build 
a  track  with  public  funds,  and  over  which 
any  person  or  company  might  operate  its 
rolling-stock?  Or  suppose  they  thus 
armed  themselves  and  declared  their  war 
to  get  a  "  chance  to  work  "  ?  In  either 
of  these  cases  what  judgment  would  have 
been  pronounced  ?  Would  they  not  have 
been  branded  as  insurrectionists  and  an- 
archists? And  would  not  all  the  power 
of  the  state  have  been  exerted  to  arrest 
and  disarm  them,  and  would  not  the  ring- 
leaders have  been  imprisoned  and  pun- 
ished ?  Yet  they  would  have  acted,  like 
the  corporations,  at  the  economic  mo- 
ment when,  to  their  prejudice,  natural 
opportunities  were  being  seized  before 
their  eyes,  or  when  such  opportunities 
already  held  to  private  use  were  not  used 
at  all,  or  so  indifferently  used  as  to  leave 
them  without  a  "chance  to  work."  Are 
we  then  to  conclude  that  corporations 
belong  to  the  elect  and  can  resort  to  arms 
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to  seize  a  natural  resource  and  lock  it  away 
from  the  public  for  their  special  use,  or 
to  work  out  for  themselves  some  other 
corporate  gain,  but  that  the  very  men 
they  so  arm  cannot  arm  themselves  when 
their  economic  moment  comes  for  gain 
or  advantage?  Is  our  system  of  ethics 
so  grounded  in  the  existing  economy  that 
it  gives  no  word  of  condenmation  for  such 
inequality  in  the  domain  of  force  and 
violence  ? 

Another  example.  It  was  some  fif- 
teen or  eighteen  years  ago,  when  our  state 
capitol  was  being  built,  that  it  was  dis- 
covered there  could  be  a  saving  of  a  large 
outlay  for  wagon-freight  and  cartage  if 
the  stone  and  other  materials  were  taken 
from  the  terminals  in  Denver  to  the  capi- 
tol-grounds  over  a  temporary  railroad 
track.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
such  a  suggestion  was  being  considered, 
an  indignation  meeting  was  called.  It 
was  attended  by  our  "best  citizens," — 
professional  men,  business  and  real-estate 
men  and  bankers.  An  ex-Congrega- 
tional minister,  and  at  that  time  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  real-estate 
man  in  the  dty,  made  a  fieiy  speech  show- 
ing how  by  such  a  scheme,  in  the  finest 
residential  part  of  the  dty,  the  streets 
would  be  disfigured  and  real-estate  values 
would  be  depredated;  and,  amidst  en- 
thusiastic applause,  he  urged  his  hearers 
to  get  out  thdr  Winchesters  and  other 
arms  in  defence  of  their  property  and 
homes.  They  were  men,  however,  who 
had  influence  with  the  ''powers^;  and 
a  bare  threat  of  violence  at  the  economic 
moment  of  their  distress  sufficed  to  avert 
further  trouble.  It  seems»  then,  that 
threatening  the  public  peace  is  all  right 
if  the  end  in  view  is  not  to  get  a  *' chance 
to  work  **  but  to  save  values  to  real-estate. 

With  a  conmiunity's  approval  of  the 
crimes  upon  the  range,  and  with  no  pub- 
lic sentiment  rebuking  minor  offences 
and  breaches  of  the  peace,  what  a  sham 
it  is  to  teach  our  children  to  respect  the 
law.  They  can  shame  us  out  of  counte- 
nance by  pointing  to  these  unprosecuted 
crimes.    They  can  point  out,  too,  the 


license  enjoyed  by  favored  corporations 
as  shown  above  and  as  will  be  further 
shown  in  subsequent  chapters;  and  they 
can  point  to  oUier  high  places  to  bear 
witness  to  the  impunity  with  which  crime 
may  be  committed.  If  we  would  not 
teach  them  that  force  and  violence  are 
aristocratic  privil^es,  belonging  to  the 
veiy  elect,  then,  indeed,  must  we  b^n 
at  once  to  revise  our  standard  of  ethics. 
But  to  such  important  labor  we  cannot 
long  bend  our  energies  without  making 
the  illuminating  discovery  that  the  moral 
judgments  excusing  the  delinquendes  of 
the  favored  few  and  the  crimes  promotive 
of  particular  interests,  are  an  inseparable 
part  of  our  moral  code  as  reduced  to 
practice;  that  they  are  economic  delin- 
quendes and  crimes  instigated  by  the 
existing  economy  itself,  and  that  that 
economy  obscures  thdr  existence  or  enor- 
mity by  inventing  the  moral  code  as  an 
ornament,  in  order  to  cover  itself  with  a 
preservative  enamd  of  outward  fairness 
and  respectability. 

Ineqiudities. 

Inequalities  we  are  bom  with, — we 
cannot  hdp.  Differences  in  physique, 
disposition,  temperament,  ability,  talent, 
ambition,  perseverance,  character  and 
many  other  personal  qualities,  will  always 
exist.  But  these  inequalities  are  made 
more  unequal  by  inequalities  that  ought 
not  to  exist.  It  is  the  economic  inequali- 
ties that  especially  command  our  atten- 
tion. Inequalities  before  the  law  make 
outlaws  of  those  who  are  outlawed.  In- 
equalities in  the  enjoyment  of  spedal 
privil^es,  natural  opportunities  and  re- 
sources, make  millionaires  at  one  end  of 
the  sodal  line  and  tramps  at  the  other. 
Inequalities  in  wealth  and  taxation,  how- 
ever they  arise,  are  trouble-breeders  in 
every  community.  WhUe  abiUty  and 
entoprise  and  push  are  always  recog- 
nized as  factors  in  success,  still  they  wholly 
fail  to  explain  the  great  disparity  of  re- 
wards existing  between  the  frugal  and 
industrious  on  the  one  side  and  the  prof- 
ligate  idle,  drunk   with    opulence    and 
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power,  on  the  other.  Too  many  now 
have  tasted  of  the  bitter  cup  of  despair 
and  have  looked  beneath  the  economic 
surface  of  things  to  be  longer  quieted  by 
admonitions  <rf  sobriety,  industry  and 
perseverance.  In  success,  they  now  see 
more  the  hand  of  fraud  and  cunning  than 
the  qualities  of  exertion  and  merit.  Their 
disillusionment  is  known  and  appreciated 
in  hi^  pUces  and  is  well-voiced  in  the 
following  words: 

**  Though  there  are  still  many  comfort- 
ably-situated men  and  women  who  be- 
lieve that,  on  the  whcde,  industrial  con- 
ditions are  such  as  to  apportion  the  'good 
things  in  Ufe'  in  accordance  with  the 
deserts  of  the  recipients,  this  belief  is 
rardy  hdd  either  by  those  whose  dreum- 
stances  give  them  a  close  and  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  the  'hard  facts  of  life,* 
or  by  those  who  have  brought  intellectual 
analysis  to  bear  upon  the  processes  by 
whidi  distribution  of  wealth  is  affected. 
The  pcditical  economy,  not  only  of  'the 
masses,*  as  v(»ced  by  Karl  Marx,  Henry 
George  and  tbdr  followers,  but  also  of 
die  classes,  through  the  mouths  of  aca- 
demic teachers,  is  full  of  frank  avowals 
of  die  deep  injustices  which  underiie  the 
existing  apportioimient  of  wealth.  The 
foUowiiig  words  of  J.  6.  HiU  may  be 
taken  as  a  representative  expression  of 
this  feeling:  'The  very  idea  of  distributive 
justice  or  any  proportionality  between 
success  and  merit,  or  between  success  and 
exertion,  is,  in  the  present  state  of  society, 
so  manifestly  chimerical  as  to  be  rele- 
gated to  the  region  of  romance.'  *** 

When  you  pick  up  a  special  privilege  and 
examine  it, — whether  it  be  a  franchise,  a 
rebate,  a  tax  or  a  tariff, — ^you  have  in  your 
hands  someone's  special  preserve.  He 
is  hurt  if  you  criticise,  and  you  are  hurt 
if  you  don't  The  social  organism  is 
filled  with  these  special  preserves.  They 
are  a  prcdific  source  of  economic  inequal- 
ity.   They  leave  no  |dace  for  a  buffer  in 

^  The  Eamomin  cf  Bargamma,hjJ€hn  A.  Hob- 
ton,  Lednrer  in  Economici,  Qifofd  UniTcnity, 
Fngnm,  VoL  IV.,  No.  11.  page  791. 


the  successive  distributions  of  labor 
brought  about  by  the  successive  discov- 
eries in  the  arts  and  of  machines  and  tools. 
YiThen  the  natural  resources  are  someone's 
preserve  and  are  closed  to  retreat,  those 
crowded  out  of  employment  by  machines 
and  toob  cannot  fall  back,— they  must 
stagnate  and  starve,  or  else  go  forward. 
And  "  forward  "  here  means  to  turn  back- 
ward upon  the  preserves.  At  this  point  the 
contention  is  acute  and  some  of  its  phases 
wiU  appear  in  the  following  chapters. 

No  inequality,  perhaps,  is  more  porten- 
tous of  stnfe  than  that  growing  out  of  our 
system  of  taxation.  This  wiU  especially 
appear  in  subsequent  papers  of  this  series, 
and  for  words  of  rebuke  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  following  impressive  warning 
of  President  Harrison : 

"  There  is  a  feeling  that  some  men  are 
handicapped,  that  the  race  is  sold,  that 
the  old  and  much-vaunted  equaUty  of 
opportunity  and  of  right  has  been  sub- 
merged. More  bitter  and  threatening 
things  are  being  said  and  written  against 
accumulated  property  and  corporate  pow- 
er than  ever  before.  It  seems  to  many 
that  more  and  more  small  men,  small 
stores  and  small  factories  are  being 
thrown  upon  the  shore  as  financial  drift 
or  wreckage;  that  the  pursuit  of  cheap- 
ness has  reached  a  stage  where  only  enor- 
mous combinations  of  capital  doing  an 
enormous  business  are  sure  of  returns. 
...  It  is  not  only  wrong,  but  it  is  unsafe, 
to  make  a  show  in  our  homes  and  on  the 
street  that  is  not  made  in  the  tax-returns. 
.  .  .  This  country  cannot  continue  to 
exist  half-taxed  and  half-free.  .  .  .  This 
sense  of  inequality  breathes  a  fierce  and 
unmeasuring  anger, — creates  classes  and 
intensifies  social  differences.  .  .  .  Each 
person  has  a  personal  interest, — a  pecu- 
niary interest, — ^in  the  tax-return  of  his 
neighbor.  We  are  members  of  a  great 
partnership,  and  it  is  the  right  of  each  to 
know  what  every  other  member  is  con- 
tributing to  the  partnership  and  what  he 
is  taking  from  it.  It  is  not  a  private  af- 
fair;  it  is  a  public  concern  of  the  first 
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importance.  .  .  .  Our  men  of  wealdi 
and  the  managers  of  our  great  corpora- 
tions should  themselves  come  forward 
and  take  the  lead  in  these  reforms;  they 
should  not  only  show  a  willingness  but  a 
zeal  to  bear  their  full  proportionate  share 
of  the  public  burdens.  If  they  do  not, 
ways  will  be  found  to  exact  more  than  is 
equal.  To  do  justice  is  the  best  safe- 
guard against  injustice."* 

A  word  more  only  and  our  foreword  is 
done.  There  is  a  variety  of  special  priv- 
ilege that  in  its  very  essence  is  inequality. 


-^t  is  licensed  inequality.  It  assumes 
the  name  of  franchise;  and  under  this 
8^8  it  is  not  only  a  disturber  of  the  peace 
but  a  corrupter  of  all  the  ordinary  func- 
tions of  government  as  well.  It  feeds  on 
public  favor  and  pollutes  its  benefactor. 
With  its  rule  in  Colorado  it  has  brought 
political  ruin  and  social  tribulation,  and 
we  shall  see  something  of  its  sUmy  trail 
in  Chapter  n.9  entitled  *'  Dominant  Trusts 
and  Corporations." 

(To  be  continued.) 

J.  Warner  Mills. 
Denver^  Colo. 
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"after  cloudb»  sunshine." 

EVENTS  have  been  following  each 
other  for  the  liist  few.  weel^  with 
lightning-Uke  rapidity  Imd  have  brought 
in  their  wake  such  a  transformation  in 
public  affairs  that  a  rearrangement  of  the 
last  two  of  this  series  of  arbcles  has  be- 
come necessary. 

The  August  number  was  originally 
intended  to  give  a  brief  account  of  addi- 
tional phases  of  corruption  and  malad- 
ministration that  have  lain  like  a  leaden 
hand  upon  our  community,  and  to  speak 
more  fully  of  the  one  agency  that  has, 
during  the  depressing  years  of  vice  and 
crime,  stood  like  an  adamantine  wall — 
a  strong  and  persistent  factor  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  dty:  ''The  Law  and 
Order  Society  of  Philadelphia!"  We 
have  to  hurry  over  the  fidd,  as  the  dis- 
tance this  chapter  must  travel^  allows 


*  £x-Fresident  Behiamin  H.  Harrison,  before  the 
Union  League  Qub  of  OUcago,  Febniaxy  di,  1806. 


only  a  few  lingering  moments  at  some  of 
the  more  important  stations. 

The  **  Organization  "  has  for  years,  in 
its  rapacious  ramifications,  stopped  at 
nothing  to  carry  ill-gotten  shekels  to  the 
coffers  of  its  acUierents;  it  even  attacked 
and  tried  to  enslave  in  its  predatory  ex- 
cursions the  public-schoob  and  the  teach- 
ers of  our  children.  Not  only  in  Phila- 
delphia, but  in  other  Pennsylvania  cities, 
have  the  disciples  of  the  school  of  graft, 
under  the  Quay-Penrose-Durham-Mc- 
Nichol  professordiip,  attacked  the  cita- 
del of  education  and  levied  blackmail 
upon  the  teachers,  men  and  women,  by 
extorting  money  from  them  to  secure 
positions.  A  few  cases  of  this  incredible 
system  of  extortion  happened  to  become 
public  and  reached  triaJ  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice; the  defendants  were  found  guilty 
and  served  time  in  prison-cells.  As  they 
have  expiated  their  crime  and  were  vic- 

tThe  lint  of  fhli  mtIm  of  aitielat  appeared  in  the  Jan- 
naiy,  1M(,  nombar  of  TBs  AaaiiA. 
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tims  rather  tlwn  representatives  of  "  the 
system,"  and  for  the  sake  of  their  families 
their  names  are  left  unmentioned. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  hitherto  doubled 
by  many,  that  for  the  past  six  years  for 
everj'  dollar  honestly  expended  by  the 
municipality  a  dollar  has  been  stolen  or 
wasted.  Investigation  now  hcing  made 
tends  to  confirm  this  estimate  and  will 
show  the  truth  to  the  people  of  Philadef- 
pliia  who,  so  long  plundered,  so  long  re- 
signed to  what  they  considered  the  in- 
eWtable,  have  at  last  been  aroused  to  a 
feehng  of  resentment  that  bodes  the  dis- 
eomfited  pubUc  plunderers  no  good. 

Vie  deem  it  best  for  the  cause  of  jus- 
tice not  to  anticipate  the  results  of  inves- 
tigations now  being  conducted.  One  ex- 
ample of  the  magnitude  of  graft  in  public 
contracts  will  sen-e  as  an  interesting  spec- 
imen: .\  few  years  ago  the  contract  for 
ct4)ecting  garbage  in  the  fifth  district  was 
awarded  for  988.500.  The  contractor 
sublet  this  work  for  $37,500,  at  which 
price  the  sub-contractor  marie,  as  he  said, 
good  money  which  gave  him  a  fine  bal- 
ance in  bank!  This  steal  shows  that  for 
everj-  dollar  actually  paid  for  doing  the 
work,  nearly  one  dollar  and  forty  cents 
was  filched  from  the  eity  treasurj. 
Tweed  would  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  re- 
alized that  he  vcas  quite  a  moderate  grafter. 

The  culmination  of  "Organization" 
effronlerj'  and  thievery  is  the  proposed 
"Northeast  Boulevard,"  which,  at  an 
ultimate  expenditure  of  ten  to  fifteen 
million  dollars,  is  to  open  in  cur\'es  as 
crooked  as  its  projectors  a  three-hundred- 
foot  avenue  through  farm-lands  bought 
at  a  low  price  by  the  plotters.  Boule- 
vards are  generally  supposed  to  run  in  a 
straight  line,  but  this  scheme  of  the  graft- 
ers is  planned  to  run  for  ten  miles  at  all 
kinds  of  angles  in  the  direction  of  and 
past  the  lands  acquired  by  the  "  Gang,"  in- 
creasing the  value  of  their  holdings  im- 
mwisely.  The  craftiness  and  subtlety 
of  this  steal  is  best  exposed  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  Thirty-fifth  Ward,  the  main 
beneficiary  of  the  proposed  boulevard 
(it  has  been  called  "lK>odle-vard"),  con- 
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tains  almost  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
area  of  Philadelphia  (21,287  acres)  with 
only  8.614  inhabitants  (Census  of  ISOO), 
and  of  these  less  than  one  in  five  who  hvc 
or  own  property  close  to  the  steal  would 
be  really  benefited!  Such  conspiracy 
to  enrich  a  few  looters  at  the  expense  of 
the  whole  community  seeks  its  parallel. 
Fortimately,  Mayor  Weaver  has  the  power 
to  stop  this  "  extravaganza  "  and  the  first 
step  in  that  direction  has  already  been 
taken. 

Policy- playing  had,  during  the  Ash- 
bridge  administration,  taken  such  a  hold 
upon  certain  classes  of  people,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  police,  tolerated  and  con- 
nived at  by  them,  that  it  threatened  the 
very  life  of  the  family.  Exposures  made 
in  a  series  of  startling  articles  by  the  North 
American  attracted  the  attention  of  PVes- 
ideiit-Judge  Finletter,  of  Court  No.  3, 
and  prompted  him  to  sit  as  a  committing 
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bridge  administratioD  because  it  was  less 
its  master  than  its  servant.  That  ad- 
mi  nistratioii  committed  outrages  and  per- 
mitted abuses  which  almost  shocked  the 
hardened  leaders  of  the  "  Gang"  itself. 

The  Law  and  Order  Society,  our  safe- 
guard during  these  dark  days,  wilt  be 
twenty-four  yeare  old  on  September  22d 
next,  having  been  organized  in  1881, 
Its  original  purpose  was  to  bring  about 
a  better  enforcement  of  the  Sunday-laws, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  sale  of 
hquor  on  the  Sabbath.  Since  that  time, 
and  particularly  in  the  last  six  years,  it 
has  been  forced  to  perform  nearly  everv 
branch  of  voluntary  police- work,  owing 
to  the  offensive  and  depraved  political 
conditions  that  existed  in  the  city. 

At  the  time  the  society  was  organized, 
the  liquor-license  fee  was  only  $50.  Li- 
censes were  issued  to  anyone  who  had 
the  price,  with  utter  disr^ard  for  fitness 
or  character.  It  did  not  matter  either 
whether  or  not  the  licensed  place  was 
next  to  a  church,  a  school  or  a  f acton,-. 
Remonstrances  were  usually  in  vain. 

Immediately  after  it  was  established 
the  society  b^an  to  secure  evidence  that 
the  loose  laws  were  violated,  and  in  a  short 
time  hundreds  of  persons  had  their  licen- 
ses revoked  and  many  saloon-keepers 
were  fined  by  the  court.  In  1887.  the 
last  year  of  the  old  license-law.  there  were 
5.773  retail  saloons  in  the  city,  and  the 
records  of  the  wholesale  places  were  so 
badly  kept  Uiat  there  was  no  way  of  as- 
certaining the  exact  number.  Often  a 
record  of  a  wholesale  license  would  be 
found  sandwiched  in  between  the  record 
of  a  dog-license  and  the  license  given  an 
itinerant  peddler.  \t  lea,st  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  the  licensed  places  kept  open 
on  Sunday:  a  large  number  were  also 
dives  and  brothels  of  the  lowest  order, 
run  under  the  guise  of  concert-halls. 
Dissolute  men  and  women  frequented 
them  and  low  variety-shows  were  given 
to  attract  the  unwary.  A  child  of  six 
could  buy  beer  or  whiskey  as  easily  as  a 
man  of  fifty. 

In  1887  the  Law  and   Order  Society 
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magistrate  to  investigate  this  crying  evil. 
The  evidence  produced  was  of  a  sicken- 
ing character;  children  of  tender  ages 
{from  six  to  twelve)  testified  how  they 
were  sent  to  policy-shops  to  buy  slips, 
and  how,  when  unable  to  find  the  place, 
even  police-officers  would  direct  them 
where  to  go.  The  judge,  in  announcing 
the  result  of  this  investigation,  said:  "The 
evidence  shows  conclusively  that  our 
public-.school  system  in  this  city  is  in 
danger  of  being  corrupted  at  its  fountain: 
that  chiWren  six  or  seven  years  of  age  are 
familiar  with  the  crime  of  policy-playing; 
that  in  one  of  the  schools  over  150  of  the 
scholars  were  buyers  of  policy  ..." 

These  saddening  facts  can  be  directly 
traced  to  an  "  Organization  "  that  had  to 
pi-otect  crime  because  it  was  criminal 
itself;   that  tolerated  the  execrable  Ash- 
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was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
passage,  by  the  state  le^slature,  of  the 
act  known  as  the  Brooks  High-License 
Law.  It  went  into  effect  June  1,  1888, 
and  raised  the  fee  from  ^0  to  $500.  In 
1895  tlie  fee  was  increased  to  $1,100  in 
Philadelphia.  The  new  law  changed 
the  power  to  grant  licenses  from  clerks 
and  the  city  treasurer's  office  to  the  Court 
of  Quarter-Sessions,  and  gave  the  court 
power  to  refuse  or  revoke  a  hcense  be- 
cause it  was  not  needed  in  the  locality 
apphed  for,  because  of  the  moral  unfitness 
of  the  applicant,  or  because  he  had  violated 
the  law.  The  result  was  that  at  the  first 
session  of  the  license  court  in  1888.  upon 
evidence  furnished  by  the  society  and  to 
satisfy  public  sentiment,  the  number  of 
licenses  was  reduced  from  5,773  to  1,194. 
Work  then  b^an  in  earnest,  for  speak- 
easies began  to  grow  up  over  night  and 
flourished  under  police  protection.  A 
Urge  number  of  saloon-keepers  who  were 
refused  licenses  started  speak-easies,  and 
in  a  short  time  several  hundred  of  the 
owners  were  arrested  on  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  society,  nearly  all  of  them 
being  either  fined  or  sent  to  jail.  For 
the  next  four  or  five  years  that  was  about 
all  the  work  it  was  able  to  do.  The  couri^ 
were  careful  and  acted  with  the  utmost 
fairness  in  granting  licenses  and  finally 
the  sale  of  liquor  in  saloons  ou  Sunday 
was  stopped  entirely.  The  conduct  of 
the  liquor  business  grew  better  under  the 
Brooks  law;  concert-halls  and  dives  dis- 
appeared, and  in  the  past  year  there  has 
not  been  a  single  complaint  of  Sunday- 
selling  against  a  licensed  dealer. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  present  time  the 
city  is  cursed  with  a  laige  number  of  speak- 
easies and  so-called  political  clubs,  but 
these  places,  which  number  about  1,000, 
(an  in  no  sense  be  attributed  to  any  de- 
fect in  the  Brooks  law.  The  chief  reason 
for  their  esistesce  in  defiance  of  law  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  city  has  until 
now  been  absolutely  dominated  by  the 
most  corrupt  gang  of  political  reprobates 
who  were  ever  allowed  outside  the  walls 
of  a  penitentiary.     The  "Organization" 
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owned  the  pohce-department,  the  mem- 
bers of  which,  to  keep  their  jobs,  bad, 
though  reluctantly,  to  do  as  they  were 
told.  If  the  police  officials  had  been 
honest  and  respected  the  law,  the  speak- 
easies and  fake  clubs  would  have  gone 
out  of  existence  in  short  order.  Since 
1887  the  population  has  increased  about 
500,000,  and  the  number  of  licenses  from 
1,194  to  1,892;  there  are  now  few  com- 
plaints heard  against  licensed  liquor- 
dealers  as  they  are  anxious  to  conduct  a 
legitimate  business. 

The  work  of  the  Law  and  Order  So- 
ciety has  grown  to  its  present  enormous 
proportions  within  the  last  six  years.  D. 
Clarence  Gibboney,  a  man  whom  even 
the  crooks  and  tliugs  respect  because,  as 
they  say,  he  "is  on  the  level,"  and  who 
never  makes  a  move  until  he  is  sure  of  his 
ground,  was  elected  secretarj'  of  the  soci- 
ety in  1800  and  has  had  full  charge  of  the 
work  ever  since.     He  is  to  many  one  of 
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relinquished  the  business.  Gambling 
paraphernalia  worth  $10,000  was  con- 
fiscated and  the  county  was  enriched  by 
fines  and  costs  amounting  to  $?  1,000. 

The  greatest  record  made  by  the  Law 
and  Order  Society  was  within  the  last 
nine  months.  During  this  time  it  dis- 
rupted the  " '  Oi^anization '  and  police- 
protected"  white-slave  syndicate,  which 
was  composed  of  the  scum  of  the  world, 
moral  lepers  who  should  not  be  tolerated 
in  any  town  on  earth.  Though  strongly 
intrenched  the  syndicate  was  broken  up, 
its  members  arrested  or  made  fugitives, 
and  scores  of  young  girl.s  released  from 
a  hfe  of  bondage  and  shame.  In  nine 
months  the  society,  under  the  direction 
of  Secretary  Gibboney,  arrested  177  keep- 
ers of  white-slave  dens,  dive-keepers  and 
other  officially-protected  criminals.  Of 
this  number  173  pleaded  guilty  or  were 
convicted,  three  died  and  one  was  acquit- 
ted. In  the  same  period  the  police, 
forced  by  public  sentiment  to  make  some 
showing,  made  380  arrests.  Of  this 
number  274  were  acquitted  upon  the 
friendly  testimony  of  the  very  police  who 
had  arrested  them.  A  few,  who  were 
politically  "  wrong,"  were  convicted,  while 
a  number  have  not  yet  been  tried. 

The  Law  and  Order  Society  has  been 
doing  its  work  with  nine  men,  while  the 
police  department  numbers  about  2,000 
men  and  costs  the  city  more  than  $3,000,- 
000.  The  society  has  never  had  more 
than  $14,500  for  an  entire  year's  work, 
and  all  it  has  done  so  far  has  been  in  the 
face  of  police  obstruction. 

It  was  about  six  years  ago,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Samuel  H.  Ashhridge,  that  Philadelphia 
b^an  to  he  corrupted  through  the  pro- 
tection and  aid  given  by  the  police  to 
white-siave  dens,  gambling-houses  an<I 
speak-easies.  One  of  the  principal  prices 
demanded  and  paid  by  this  dangerous 
class  of  lawbreakers  was  votes.  From 
that  time  until  the  present  there  is  hardly 
a  brothel,  a  speak-easy  or  a  gambling- 
den  that  does  not  contain  from  four  to 
twenty    fraudulent    votes.     This    ill^al 
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the  strongest  individual  figures  in  Phila- 
delphia to-day — and  rightfully  so.  In 
the  last  six  years  he  has  caused  the  arrest 
of  more  than  2,000  keepers  of  speak- 
easies and  2,500  white-slave-den  owners 
and  disorderly-house  and  gambling-house 
keepers  and  inmates.  The  records  of 
the  Court  of  Quarter-Sessions  show  that 
more  than  ninety-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
Law  and  Order  Society  cases  have  either 
resulted  in  pleas  of  guilty  or  in  convictions 
after  trial.  Mr.  Gibboney  has  been  called 
to  many  parts  of  the  state  for  counsel  and 
assistance  and  has  rendered  efficient  ser- 
vice away  from  home.  Other  states  have 
called  on  him,  and  at  one  time  he  inves- 
tigated Camden,  New  Jersey,  and  arrest- 
ed 210  persons  on  charges  of  selling  liquor 
without  a  license  or  for  conducting  gamb- 
ling-rooms. Of  those  arrested,  200  plead- 
ed guilty,  while  the  210th  man  was  let  off 
on  recommendation  of  the  prosecutor  of 
the  pleas,  as  he  was  an  old  man  and  had 
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r^islntioD  is  one  of  the  strongest  bonds, 
with  money  as  a  further  tribute,  that  ex- 
ists between  the  corrupt  "  Organization  " 
ami  the  criminal  classes  of  all  kinds. 

White-slave  dens,  places  of  the  lowest 
imafnnable  order,  where  ignorant  giris 
are  lured  to  a  horrible  fate  and  kept  pris- 
oners, sprang  up  during  the  Ashbridge 
administration,  and  had  reached  their 
greatest  number  a  few  months  ago  when 
the  Law  and  Order  Society  started  on  its 
most  successful  crusade.  In  striking  at 
the  white-slave  evil  the  society  hit  one  of 
the  bulwarks  of  the  "  Organization's " 
strength.  The  members  of  the  white- 
slave syndicate,  many  of  whom  are  now 
in  jail,  are  politically  powerful.  One  of 
them,  "Abe  "  Carlos,  was  strong  enough  to 
get  the  recommendation  of  David  J. 
Smyth,  then  Director  of  PubUc  Safety, 
and  of  James  L.  Miles,  the  High  Sheriff, 
for  a  private-detective  license.  Another, 
"  Eddie  "  Cullen,  who  died  several  weeks 
ago,  was  allowed  to  run  a  gambling-den 
in  which  policemen  in  uniform  were  often 
seen,  either  drinking  or  gambling.  In 
political  cases  policemen  were  sometimes 
sent  lo  Cullen  for  orders. 

It  is  such  conditions  that  the  Law  and 
Order  Society  has  had  to  contend  against, 
with  Secretarj'  Gibboney's  life  threatened, 
the  poUee-force  opposed  to  him,  and  other 
sworn  officers  of  Uie  law  throwing  everj- 
possible  obstacle  in  his  path;  but  his 
work  will  continue  until  an  honest  ad- 
ministration shall,  by  enforcing  the  laws, 
do  sway  with  the  need  for  the  Law  and 
Order  Society. 

The  fight  has  so  far  been  waged  be- 
tween a  powerful  political  organization, 
without  scruples  or  honor,  against  a  small 
societ}'  with  little  money  and  few  political 
friends.  The  worst  elements  in  the  city 
— brolliel 'keepers,  gamblers,  speak -easy 
proprietors,  repeaters,  ballot-thieves, 
crooks  and  thugs  of  all  descriptions — are 
opposed  to  the  Law  and  Order  Society. 
The  "Organization"  has  taken  up  the 
battle  for  the  criminal  classes.  It,  with 
the  thugs  and  crooks  and  moral  perverts 
at  its  back,  has  aUgned  itself  defiantly 
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against  honest,  decent  men  and  women. 
It  is  a  fight  of  right  against  wrong,  of  good 
against  evil,  of  morality  against  vice,  of 
tliieves  against  honest  men,  of  corrupt 
poUticians  against  reputable  citisienship. 
It  will  be  a  fight  to  the  finish  and  will 
cea.se  only  with  an  absolute  and  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  the  criminal  classes 
to  the  followers  and  believers  in  law  and 
ordtT.  Thanks  to  Mayor  Weaver's 
spirited  proclamation  of  a  new  "Declara- 
tion of  Independence,"  that  day  is  not 
far  distant. 

Unexpectedly  and  with  startling  sud- 
denness the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  have 
been  at  least  disenthralled  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  their  thievish  despollers.  Like  a 
bolt  of  lightning  out  of  a  clear  sky,  the 
fearless  exercise  by  Mayor  Weaver  of  the 
power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Bullitt- 
Bi!!  Charter  in  removing  hi."!  Directors 
of  Public  Works  and  Public  Safety,  chief 
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them  to  bear  od  the  chief  citadel  of  this 
gigantic  conspiracy.  He  had  ten  days 
in  which  to  veto  or  sign  the  ordinance. 
Announcing  that  he  would  veto  it,  the 
citizens  ralhed  to  his  support  with  a  una- 
nimity and  a  zeal  that  indicated  that  Phil- 
adelphia was  at  last  really  awake.  They 
bewail  to  hold  indignation  meeting  in  the 
many  wards  and  to  appoint  delegations 
of  prominent  citizens  to  wait  upon  their 
recreant  council  men  and  demand  that 
the  Mayor's  coming  veto  should  be  sus- 
tained. Large  numbers  of  our  most  in- 
fluential and  public-spirile<l  citizens,  as 
also  a  delegation  of  one  hundred  Metho- 
dist clerg^'men  and  other  ministerial 
bodies,  waited  on  the  Mayor  and  urged 
him  to  veto  the  steal.  In  answer  to 
their  request  he  announced  that  he  would 
use  to  the  utmost  his  power  fo  defeat  the 
iniquitous  proposition. 

He  made  good  his  promise  by  notify- 
ing Directors  CostcUo  and  Smyth,  the 
chief  agents  and  supporters  of  the  plot- 
ters, that  their  resignations  were  wanted. 
The  resignations,  with  a  string  attached, 
were  tendered  the  next  day,  but  the  Mayor 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  refused  to  ac- 
cept qualified  resignations  and  peremp- 
torily removed  them  from  office,  appoint- 
ing Colonel  Sheldon  Potter  and  \.  Lin- 
c<^  Acker,  two  well-known  citizens  who 
command  the  respect  of  the  community, 
as  their  successors,  supplementing  this 
drastic  action  by  the  announcement  that 
he  had  emploj^  ex-Judge  James  Gay 
Gordon,  and  former  Secretary  of  War 
Elihu  Boot,  of  New  York,  as  his  counsel. 
The  looters  obtmned  a  momentary  ad- 
vantage by  securing  from  Judge  Ralston 
a  temporary  injunction  restraining  the 
new  directors  from  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  their  offices,  but  this  temporary 
suspension  was  vacated  in  a  few  hours 
by  a  supersedeas  issued  from  the  Supreme 
Court  installing  the  new  directors  and  in- 
structing them  to  exercise  the  duties  of 
their  respective  offices. 

This  supersedeas  knocked  the  last  prop 
from  under  the  tottering  "  OiganiEation." 
Tlie  "  Gang  "  had  hoped  to  get  a  decimon 
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props  of  the  gang  "Organization,"  has 
opened  the  prospect  that  the  forty  years 
of  slavery  to  arrogant  political  mastery 
are  about  to  end,  and  that  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania  are  pre- 
paring to  march  on  and  take  possession 
of  their  own  proper  domain  and  restore 
in  both  city  and  state  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people." 

With  the  passage  of  the  gas-lease 
through  Councils,  as  presaged  in  the  July 
Arena,  Mayor  Weaver,  who  had  been 
ignored  by  tfie  plotters  and  treated  as  of 
no  more  importance  than  a  mere  pawn 
in  the  game  being  played  by  the  gang  of 
public  thieves,  asserted  himself  in  the 
most  unequivocal  manner  and  at  once 
began  to  unlimber  his  guns  and  bring 
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from  a  complscoit  court  that  tbe  new 
appointees  could  not  exerdse  their  duties 
until  they  bad  been  confirmed  by  Select 
Councnl,  the  members  of  which,  being 
the  nieic  puppets  of  the  plotters,  would 
have  obeyed  the  Penrose-Durham-Mc- 
NidKd  combine  and  refused  confirma- 
ti<»t.  Before  the  time  for  argument  ar- 
rived, however,  some  of  the  gang-lawyers 
read  section  4  of  article  VI.  of  the  Coii- 
stitutioD  of  Pennsylvania,  which  provides : 
"TTiat  appointed  officers  other  than 
Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Record  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  may 
be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  power 
by  which  they  shall  have  been  appointed." 
This  left  thdr  case  without  any  legal  sup- 
port. 

The  President  of  the  United  Gas  Im- 
provement Company  hastened  to  send  a 
letter  to  Councils  withdrawing  its  offer 
(rf  •25,000.000  for  the  extend«l  lease  of 
the  gas-worics,  embodying  at  the  same 
time  a  statement  that  for  fanciful  figures 
and  problematical  riches  makes  King 
Solomcm's  mines  look  hke  "thirty  cents." 
He  estimated  the  net  result  of  925,000,000 
cash  payment  to  the  city  at  3^  per  cent. 
compound  interest,  by  the  year  1980,  at 
tSlO.7 14,446,  and  added  enough  for 
eztcnsiaDS.  free  lighting,  etc.,  to  make  the 
total  •4S7,«8I.2«7  and  forty-eight  cents ! 

This  more  than  bountiful  generosity 
OD  the  part  of  the  U.  G.  I.  to  the  city  of 
Philaddphia  could  have  been  made  in- 
finitdy  more  muni6cent  and  attractive 
if  the  lease  had  been  prolonged  for  an- 
other century  or  two  at  a  continued  com- 
pounding of  interest.  As  it  takes  almost 
exactly  twenty  years  at  3^  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  (semi-annual)  to  double 
one's  capital,  the  city  treasury  would, 
under  a  lease  until  A.  D.  2080,  accumu- 
late •  13,984,000,000,  or  enough  to  pay  the 
cfMolnned  national  debts  of  France,  Ger- 
many. Russia  and  Eng^d,  and  if  the 
far-s^ted  City  Councils  had  extended  the 
lease  until  A.  D.  2180,  the  grand  old  Qua- 
ker Otf  would  have  in  its  strong-box  by 
that  time  the  fabulous  sum  of  $447,488,- 
000.000.  or  more  than  a  hundredfold  the 
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total  money  on  earth  to-day — an  amount 
that  might  possibly  satiate  even  the  Mc- 
Nichol  and  Durham  contracting  firms 
of  that  period. 

The  statisticians  of  the  U.  G.  I,  forget, 
however,  that  one  can  not  have  the  cake 
and  the  penny  both.  If  the  money  is 
needed  and  expended  for  improvements, 
it  cannot  draw  even  single  and  much  less 
compound  interest.  But  if  we,  to  humor 
them,  accept  their  mode  of  showing  the 
vast  benefit  accruing  to  the  city  from  the 
lease,  it  lakes  but  littie  figuring  to  show 
that  the  amounts  payable  to  the  city,  as 
established  in  the  July  Arena,  if  saved 
and  compounded  at  3A  per  cent,  until  A. 
D.  1980  or  2180,  would  so  far  outstrip 
the  U.  G.  I.  figures  as  to  quite  stagger 
belief. 

The  councilmen  soon  began  to  tumble 
over  each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  as- 
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At  the  first  re^lar  meeting  of  councils, 
following  the  removal  of  the  "Gang" 
directors,  the  gas-lease  ordinance  was 
withdrawn;  A.  Lincoln  Acker  and  Col- 
onel Sheldon  Potter  were  unanimously 
confirmed  as  Directors  of  Public  Works 
and  Public  Safety,  respectively,  and  re- 
peal ordinances  were  introduced  revok- 
ing the  obnoxious  trolley-franchises.  In 
pursuance  of  the  policy  of  reorganizing 
the  municipal  service  on  a  business  basis, 
the  Assistant  Directors  of  Public  Works 
and  Public  Safety  resigne<l  by  request,  and 
their  places  were  filled  by  the  appointment 
of  ex-Postmaster  Thomas  L.  Hicks  and 
ex-Magistrate  Thomas  W.  South,  men  of 
unquestioned  integrity  and  unusual  qual- 
ification for  the  respective  positions  to 
which  they  were  appointed.  Rolla  Dance, 
a  creature  of  State  Senator  McNichol, 
was  deposed  from  the  Secretaryship  of 
the  Board  of  Civil-Service  Examiners, 
and  Frank  M.  Riter,  Director  of  Public 
Safety  under  Mayor  Warwick,  accepted 
the  appointment  as  a  public  duty.  In 
future,  subordinate  appointments  will 
be  made  upon  tests  of  fitness,  instead  of. 
as  heretofore,  through  the  power  of  po- 
litical "pull." 

Assistant  Director  of  Supplies  Arthur 
R.  H.  Morrow,  a  "  Gang"  henchman  and 
sympathizer,  was  supplanted  by  a  capable 
and  well-tried  official,  and  Director  Shoy- 
er,  of  the  Department  of  Supplies,  who 
is  justly  entitled  to  the  credit  of  haWng 
managed  his  department  with  absolute 
honesty  and  upon  business  principles 
from  the  date  of  his  appointment,  will 
in  future  he  able  to  administer  his  own 
department  untrammeled  by  the  presence 
of  disloyal  subordinates  foisted  upon  him 
by  "  Gang  "  infiuences.  He  is  the  trusted 
friend  and  chief  adviser  of  Mayor  Weaver 
in  the  heroic  course  by  which  the  city  gov- 
ernment is  being  emancipated  from  the 
despotism  of  "  Gang  "-rule. 

With  the  confirmation  of  Messrs.  Acker 
and  Potter  as  the  heads  of  his  two  prin- 
cipal departments,  insuring  him  that  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  term  as  Mayor 
he  will  have  the  loyal  and  effective  support 
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sure  the  Mayor  that  they  would  confirm 
his  new  directors  and  support  his  future 
policy.  Finding  himself  deserted  by  his 
principal  henchmen  in  power,  Durham 
himself  capitulated  and  left  his  friends 
in  councils  free  to  support  the  Mayor's 
uomi nations  and  sustain  his  future  policy. 
Within  five  days  of  the  removal  of  Cos- 
tello  and  Smyth,  the  boasted  ironclad 
municipal  "  Organization "  of  looting 
freebooters  was  a  mass  of  ruins,  having 
crumbled  about  the  heads  of  its  leaders 
like  a  house  of  cards,  and  its  thoroughly- 
frightened  dependents  and  retainers  were 
scurrying  for  safety  to  enlist  or  seek  refuge 
under  the  reform  banner.  Sinc-e  that 
time  the  work  of  installing  an  honest  city 
government  has  gone  forward  apace, 
without  serious  obstruction  by'  the  late 
despots  themselves,  and  with  the  aid  and 
hearty  assistance  of  a  keenly  interested 
public. 
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ct  subonHnatea  in  cordial  sympathy  with 
his  own  purposes,  Mayor  Weaver  made 
this  brief  announcement:  "I  set  out  to 
defeat  the  gas-lease,  to  secure  eonfinna- 
tiMi  of  my  appointees,  and  to  place  my 
administration  upon  a  finn  business  ba- 
ns." lie  first  two  of  the  abovc-aamed 
purposes  have  already  been  accomplished, 
and  be  has  yet  the  best  part  of  two  years 
of  hia  term  before  him  in  which  to  estab- 
E^  business  administration  of  municipal 
affairs.  Ilie  Mayor's  announcement, 
hfiwever,  not  only  changed  the  policy  of 
the  govenunent,  but  the  attitude  of  citi- 
zens, corporations,  and  the  whole  army 
of  officials  aud  municipal  employees. 
One  of  the  most  signiBcant  changes  in- 
volved was  at  once  shown  by  the  attitude 
of  th«  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road toward  the  city  government,  wliich 
threw  a  Bood  of  light  upon  the  new  con- 
diticms  and  demonstrated  unmistakably 
that  tbe  seat  of  government  had  been 
tnuisferred  hom  the  Betz  building,  where 
it  Dcrer  should  have  been  located,  to  the 
City  Hall,  where  it  properly  belongs. 
Under  the  old  conditions  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  other  corporations 
each  maintained  a  If^slative  agent,  com- 
monly known  as  a  lobbyist,  to  engineer 
their  sdiemes  through  councils.  Re- 
quests for  ordinances  or  legislative  privi- 
ties required  by  the  several  railways  had 
heretofne  been  made  in  the  offices  of 
Durham  or  Penrose  and  not  to  tbe  official 
bead  of  the  city  government. 

On  the  morning  of  June  7th,  closely 
f<^owing  the  installatioo  of  the  new  order 
of  things.  President  Cassatt,  of  the  Penn- 
syli'ania  Railroad,  accompanied  by  one 
of  his  principal  assistants,  made  a  per- 
sonal call  at  the  office  of  Mayor  Weaver, 
spending  neariy  an  hour  conferring  with 
lum  about  some  entirely  proper  ordi- 
nances relating  to  the  removal  of  grade- 
CTOsmngs  and  the  extension  of  the  com- 
pany's tracks  in  West  Philadelphia  and 
^sewhere.  Tliree  weeks  earlier,  such 
a  conference,  if  held  at  all,  would 
have  taken  [dace  in  the  office  of  Israel 
W.   Durham,  in  the   Betz  building,  or 
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at  the  Company's  offices,  instead  of  in 
that  of  Mayor  Weaver,  in  the  City  HaU. 
Another  distinctive  change  occurred 
at  once.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Director 
of  Public  Safety  Smyth,  a  dozen  or  more 
policemen,  who  had  been  tried  and  found 
guilty  of  intoxication,  neglect  of  duty, 
disobedience  of  orders,  and  other  offen- 
ces subversive  of  discipline,  remained  un- 
sentenced.  Under  Director  Smyth,  of- 
fences of  this  kind  were  generally  pun- 
ished by  suspension  for  a  few  days  fol- 
lowed by  restoration  to  duty,  which 
amounted  in  effect  to  a  condonation  of 
the  offence.  Director  Potter  promptly 
dismissed  from  the  force  eleven  of  these 
offenders,  thus  serving  notice  at  the  very 
outset  of  his  administration  that  in  future 
police  discipline  would  be  rigidly  main- 
tained and  that  pohtical  influence  would 
not  save  a  derelict  member  of  the  force 
from  the  just  penalty  of  his  own  misdo- 
ings.    The  effect  of  this  example  was  -to 
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quarters  that  bills  incurred  were  loug 
overdue.  The  merciless  blackmailing 
for  pohtical  purposes,  to  which  they 
had  been  subjected  by  their  tyrannical 
masters  in  the  Bctz  building,  was  doubt- 
less in  many  instances  responsible  for 
their  inability  to  pay  their  debts,  and 
the  order  releasing  them  from  these 
exactions  rcmftved  any  valid  excuse  for 
their  failure  to  pay  their  debts  in  future. 

The  severest  blow,  however,  to  "  Gang  " 
supremacy  was  yet  to  be  inflicted  and  that 
was  administered  by  an  order  requiring 
all  city  employees  to  report  to  their  supe- 
riors the  number  of  real  voters  who  should 
be  assessed  from  their  respective  houses. 
As  has  been  formeriy  stated,  thousands 
of  fictitious  voters  had  for  years  been 
carried  on  the  assessment  Usts  from  the 
residences  of  policemen  and  other  city 
officials.  Director  Potter  had  been  fur- 
nished indisputable  proof  of  this,  and  his 
notification  to  the  employees  to  report 
the  number  of  actual  voters  domiciled  in 
their  respective  places  of  residence  car- 
ried with  it  the  assurance  that  if  they  at- 
tempted any  deception  they  would  be 
detected  and  punished  summarily. 
While  it  is  too  early  to  approximately 
foreshadow  the  effect  of  this  order,  the 
general  impression  is  that  it  will  eliminate 
scores  of  diousands  of  fraudulent  or  fic- 
titious names  from  the  assessors'  lists, 
thus  wiping  out  at  a  single  stroke  one 
basis  upon  which  the  enormous  fraudu- 
lent machine-maioritiefl  of  former  years 
has  rested.  With  the  assessed  list  of 
voters  reduced  to  honest  proportions,  and 
the  voters  themselves  relieved  of  the  ter- 
rorism imposed  by  the  power  of  official 
pressure,  the  public  sentiment  of  Phila- 
delphia will  in  future  be  able  to  express 
itself.  In  other  words,  "  Gang  "-rule  can 
never  be  revived  in  Philadelphia  except 
by  the  deliberate  consent  of  a  majority 
of  its  real  instead  of  its  b<^s  citizens. 

Although  the  overthrow  of  the  masters 
of  Philadelphia  came  almost  without 
warning  and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
it  has  jarred,  if  not  shattered,  the  auto- 
cratic    machine-organiztioo     throughout 
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at  once  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  police 
force  and  to  restore  it  to  its  proper  sphere 
in  the  municipal  government.  Follow- 
ing out  this  policy.  Director  Potter  noti- 
fied the  captains  and  lieutenants,  and 
through  them  the  entire  body  of  police- 
men, that  they  were  to  serve  the  city  and 
not  the  machine:  to  maintain  its  peace 
and  not  to  mix  in  its  politics. 

The  police  and  all  municipal  officials 
were  next  informed  that  they  would  not 
be  required  to  pay  political  assessments 
or  contributions  of  any  sort  toward  the 
maintenance  of  political  clubs,  this  in- 
formation being  supplemented  by  the 
further  intimation  that  membership  in 
political  clubs  would  be  looked  upon  in 
the  future  with  disfavor  and  treated  as  a 
bar  rather  than  a  reason  for  promotion. 
City  employees  were  also  notified  that 
they  would  be  expected  to  pay  their  debts, 
complaints  having  been  made  in  many 
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Uie  length  and  breadUi  of  the  state.  Tht- 
tj-fanny  inflicted  by  the  "Boas  Mansion 
Junta  "  upon  the  country  members  of  the 
legislature  at  Harrisburg.  during  the  last 
session  of  the  legislature,  had  been  bitterly 
resented  in  every  seetion  of  the  state,  and 
the  disruption  and  eomplete  shattering 
of  the  Durham-McNichol  power  in  Phila- 
delphia was  followed  bv  instant  signs  of 
revolt  everywhere.  To  check  the  growth 
of  this  discontent  into  immediate  organ- 
ized revolution  required  prompt  a<tion, 
and  althon^b  Durham  was  disheartened 
and  hopeless,  and  Penrose,  never  a  eool- 
headed,  courageous  or  competent  leader  in 
times  of  political  stress,  had  lapsed  into  n 
state  of  abject  limpness,  there  were  slill 
some  eool  heads  among  the  "Organiza- 
tion "  followers  in  the  state- 

Tbe  death  of  Justice  John  Dean,  of  tlic 
Supreme  Court,  had  unexpectedly  opened 
the  way  for  a  fusion  of  all  dis-atisficd  vul- 
ing-elements  of  theci'inninnweiiltli.  by  tlir 
nomination  of  an  Independent  Kepubli- 
caD  of  acknowledged  fitness  and  state- 
wide reputation  to  fill  the  vacancy.  Dem- 
ocratic papers  and  leaders  were  advo- 
cating ike  nomination  of  Judge  John 
Stewart,  an  Independent  Republican  of 
Franklin  county,  upon  the  Democratic 
ticket,  the  Democratic  State  Convention 
having  nominated  a  strong  and  popular 
candidate  for  the  office  of  state  treasurer. 
It  was  clearly  foreseen  by  those  "  Organ- 
ization" leaders  who  had  not  entirely 
lost  their  heads  by  the  political  earthquake 
in  Philadelphia,  that  if  the  Democrats 
should  adopt  this  course  the  proposed 
combination  ticket  might  easily  rally 
to  its  support  half  tlie  Republican 
voters  of  the  state,  carrying  the  ma- 
chine state-ticket  down  to  irretrievable 
defeat. 

A  hasty  conference  of  Republican  con- 
gressmen, state  senators  and  administra- 
tioD  office-holders  and  ex-ofBce-holders 
was  called  in  Philadelphia,  and  although 
the  proposition  to  place  Judge  Stewart, 
who  had  been  an  independent  candidate 
for  governor  in  I88S,  defeating  General 
Beaver  and  insuring  the  dection  of  Rob- 
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ert  E.  Pattison,  was  wormwood  and  gall 
to  the  thoroughly-cowed  and  humbled 
machine-leaders,  it  was  either  that  or 
inevitable  defeat.  .\nd  so  with  inexpress- 
ible grimaces  of  disgust  the  "Gang" 
swallowed  their  medicine  and  agreed  to 
recommend  to  Governor  Penny  packer 
the  immediate  appointment  of  Judge 
Stewart,  and  provided  for  the  calling 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee  with- 
in two  weeks  to  place  him  in  regular 
nomination  for  the  full  twenty -one-year 
term.  Thus  dissolved  into  thin  air  the 
fond  but  unsubstantial  dream  of  Governor 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker  that  he  should 
fill  this  coveted  office  at  the  behest  of  the 
"once  most  influential  political  leader" 
of  Philadelphia.  Turning  to  John  Stew- 
art to  save  them  from  pohtical  annihila- 
tion comes  perilously  near  to  the  Srriptu- 
ral  alternative  of  calling  for  the  rocks  and 
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and  its  history  is  followed  at  liome  and 
abroad  with  ever-io creasing  interest. 

A  move  that  caused  coDstemation  and 
dismay  in  the  ranks  of  the  "Organiza- 
tion "  was  the  selection  by  Mayor  Weaver 
of  an  "Advisoiy  Board"  of  fourteen 
well-known  citizens,  to  discuss  and  ad- 
vise with  him  on  questions  relating  to  the 
administration  of  the  business  of  the 
municipality.  The  members  of  this 
board  are  John  H.  Converse,  Hon.  Wil- 
liam Potter,  Hugh  McCaffrey,  Rudolph 
Blankcnburg,  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
Walter  F.  Hagar.  Mahlon  N.  Kline. 
Francis  B.  Reeves,  William  T.  Tilden, 
William  W.  Justice,  Morris  Newburger, 
Dr.  John  H.  Musser,  John  H.  Michener, 
and  Charles  H.  Harding.  The  naming 
of  this  "  Ad^^so^y  Board  "  was  hailed  with 
satisfaction  by  all  but  "  Organization " 
friends  and  a  few  individuals  whose  al- 
liance with  corporations  and  whose  gen- 
eral interests  make  them  look  askance  on 
any  movement  that  threatens  to  change 
conditions  under  which  they  have  been 
thriving  and  prospering. 

The  community  was  startled  by  the 
arrest  of  Select  Councilman  Frank  H. 
Caven,  who  was  chaiged  with  being  il- 
legally interested  with  the  McNirhol 
firm  in  sand  contracts  for  the  filtration 
plant.  At  the  hearing  before  Magistrate 
Eisenbrown,  Daniel  J.  McNiehol,  the 
osten.sible  head  of  the  firm,  testified  that 
he  had  only  one-twelfth  interest  in  the 
concern,  and  named  as  the  co-partners, 
Israel  W.  Durham,  James  P.  McNiehol. 
and  at  one  time  the  latter's  wife  (while 
J.  P.  was  a  member  of  Select  Council). 
This  statement  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  whole  political  situation;  McNiehol 
and  Durham  were  not  only  in  political 
but  in  business  partnership,  with  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  for  years  the  helpless 
victim.  Caven  was  held  in  $2,500  bail 
for  trial  at  the  next  term  of  court. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Rapid  Transit 
Company  was  engaged  in  an  attempt  to 
prevent  the  repeal  of  the  trolley-bills 
which  had  been  passed  by  councils  over 
the  mayor's  veto,  but  as  the  Ci^  Solictor's 
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the  mountains  to  fall  on  them  to  save 
them  from  impending  wrath. 

It  is  not  the  scope  of  this  article,  nor 
would  space  permit  a  recital  of  the  mag- 
nificent and  effective  work  done  under 
Mayor  Weaver's  direction  since  the  ever- 
memorable  ad  of  May,  when  he  threw 
down  the  gauntlet  to  the  looters,  who, 
drunk  with  power  and  ravenous  for  plun- 
der, were  more  arrt^^ant  and  insolent  than 
at  any  time  during  the  "Organization's" 
existence.  The  history  of  this  municipal 
revolution,  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
our  country,  will  ever  prove  a  most  in- 
teresting theme  when  recorded  from  its 
inception  to  its  consummation  and  results. 

It  must  suffice  now  to  briefly  embody 
in  our  story  the  latest  happenings  that 
bear  upon  the  subject,  and  to  have  the 
reader  follow  further  developments  as 
they  will  be  related  in  the  press  of  the 
country,  for  Philadelphia's  arising  has 
been  of  national  moment  and  importance 
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opiiiioii,  rendered  with  a  dispatch  veiy 
annoying  to  the  ''Gang,"  declared  the 
repeal  Ulls  l^al,  the  mayor  was  sustained 
by  a  now  quite  Iamb-like  councils.  Thus 
a  steal  of  millions  that  had  been  in  the 
grasp  of  the  grafters  was  annulled. 

Ilie  Mayor  has  as  his  legal  adviser  ex- 
Judge  James  Gay  Gordon,  perhaps  the 
brainiest,  most  competent  and  courageous 
member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar,  free 
from  corporation  fetters  and  social  checks. 
Judge  Gordon  was  overwhelmed  with 
work,  his  task  was  herculean  and  his  re- 
sponsibilities so  ^"eat,  that  Mayor  Weaver 
also  retained  ex-Secretaiy  of  War  Elihu 
Root,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar. 

The  **  Oiganization "  suddenly  made 
its  appearance  in  brand-new  reform-livery 
and  luniors  spread  that  there  would  be 
a  surprise.  It  became  known  that  the 
'^Gang'*  candidates  for  sheriff,  coroner 
and  county  commissioners  would  be 
asked  to  withdraw  to  make  room  for  men, 
who,  while  not  tarred  with  the  ''  Organi- 
zation "  stick,  had  enough  of  its  flavor  to 
be  palataUe.  When  it  was  ascertained, 
however,  that  the  reform  bodies  would 
not  deal  with  Penrose,  Durham,  Mc- 
Nicbol  &  Co.  under  any  circumstances 
a  different  move  became  necessary.  In 
this  -  Oiganization  »  dUemma  a  new  com- 
mittee  suddenly  made  its  appearance — 
the  committee  of  "Twenty-One."  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  committee  was 
authorized  at  a  town-meeting,  or  whether 
it  was  bom  or  foster-fathered  in  a  private- 
office  of  the  president  of  a  savings  institu- 
tion who  has  close  connections  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  No  one  seems 
willing  to  father  it,  or  even  stand  sponsor 
for  it,  yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  off- 
spring of  spontaneity.  By  merest  acci- 
dent twenty  of  its  members  are  also  mem- 
bers of  the  Union  League,  two  of  them 
ex-presidents  of  that  body;  eight  are  not 
even  residents  of  Hiiladelphia,  but  vote 
in  ad]<Mning  coilnties. 

The  burden  of  the  letter  addressed  by 
these  ** eminently  respectable"  citizens 
to  ^leriff  Miles,  chairman  of  the  City 


Committee,  shining  light  of  the  "  Organ- 
ization," leader  of  one  of  the  most  disrepu- 
table wards,  is  that  the  present  reform- 
wave  portends  evil  to  the  Republican  party 
of  "Lincoln,  McKinley  and  Roosevelt," 
and  that  what  we  want  is  "  reform  within 
the  party."  They  asked  that  a  new 
ticket  should  be  named.  President  Roose- 
velt has  since  replied  to  tliis  **  wail  of  the 
wisp"  by  ordering  the  removal  from  fed- 
eral office  of  C.  Meeser,  one  of  the  men 
implicated  in  the  Salter  ballot-frauds  and 
a  member  of  the  Republican  party  of 
"  Penrose,  Durham  and  McNichol " ! 

The  "Organization"  again  took  heart 
and  politely  replied  that  while  the  "City 
Committee"  was  the  only  legally-consti- 
tuted body  to  act  in  this  matter,  it  would 
be  pleased  to  have  the  counsel  and  advice 
of  the  "Twenty-One."  Upon  investiga- 
tion the  origin  of  this  movement  was 
traced  to  a  shrewd,  fertile-brained  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  who  had  had  experience 
in  political "  flops."  He  broached  to  Sen- 
ator Penrose  the  project  of  calling  ufion 
"  eminent  respectability  "  to  help  the  "  Or- 
ganization "  in  its  extremity.  The  Senator 
gladly  assented.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that 
a  number  of  the  signers  were  taken  un- 
awares and  really  thought  they  were  per- 
forming a  public  duty  by  signing  the  let- 
ter. Some  have  since  declared  that  they 
affixed  their  signatures  before  the  Caven 
hearing,  etc.,  and  no  movement  of  this 
character  ever  fell  as  flat  as  this  effort  to 
bolster  up  a  gang  of  comiptionists  by  an 
appeal  to  genuine  Republicans. 

An  excellent  bon  moty  expressive  of 
the  general  opinion  on  this  ill-advised 
move,  was  by  ex-Mayor  Stuart,  who, 
when  asked  why  he  had  not  signed  the 
letter  of  the  "Twenty-One,"  replied: 
"  Because  /  am  twenty-one." 

Chairman  Miles  wrote  Chairman  Dar- 
lington of  the  "Twenty-One"  that  he 
had  appointed  a  sub-committee  of  three, 
of  course  all  converts  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form: Messrs.  Lane,  Martin,  Miles  (ex- 
officio)  y  who  would  be  pleased  to  confer 
with  a  similar  committee  of  the  "  Twenty- 
One"  (since,  if  rumor  is  correct,  consid- 
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erably  shrunk  in  membership).  This 
probably  will,  and  certainly  should,  end 
an  abortive  effort  to  galvanize  into  new 
life  as  corrupt  a  body  of  politicians  as  has 
ever  been  known. 

The  arrest  of  John  W.  Hill,  Chief  of 
the  Filtration  Bureau,  who  had  resigned 
his  oflSce,  on  charges  of  forgery  and  faki- 
fication  of  papers,  created  profound  ex- 
citement ;  he  was,  after  a  prolonged  hear- 
ing, held  in  $8,000  bail  for  court. 

We  must  here  stop  our  narrative,  al- 
though many  matters  of  interest  might 
be  added.  Investigations  in  all  city  de- 
partments are  being  made,  and  before 
this  issue  of  The  Arena  reaches  its  read- 
ers there  will  probably  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  law  some  of  the  star 
.  actors  in  this  drama  of  the  most  "  Ameri- 
can" of  our  cities,  no  longer  "Corrupt 
and  Contented,"  but  now  being  "  Cleans- 
ed and  Chastened." 

When  I  commenced  to  write  these 
papers  on  "Forty  Years  in  the  Wilder- 
ness," it  was  far  from  my  thought  that 
the  reign  of  corruption  which  had  its  be- 
ginning in  1865,  at  the  close  of  the  Civil 
war,  might  come  to  an  end  in  1905,  or 
within  the  number  of  years  the  children 


of    Israel  wandered    in  the  wilderness. 

The  eyes  of  every  community  afflicted 
by  evils  similar  to  those  we  have  so  long 
suffered,  nay  the  eyes  of  our  whole,  vast 
country,  are  to-day  riveted  upon  John 
Weaver,  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  who  has 
taken  a  courageous,  uncompromising 
and  unalterable  position  to  secure  for  us 
the  best  government  obtainable.  We 
all  wish  him  God-speed ! 

The  future  is  promising  indeed:  the 
people  now  know  that  their  power  is  ir- 
resistible if  stirred  in  the  holy  cause  of 
honesty  in  public  affairs,  and  they  will 
not  again,  let  us  pray,  permit  public  plun- 
derers to  take  the  place  of  the  faithful, 
unselfish  and  fearless  citizens  of  the  re- 
public. My  heart  was  heavy  and  almost 
despaired  when  I  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  these  articles.  The  day  of  deliver- 
ance seemed  far  off,  but,  thanks  to  the 
abnormal  voracity,  the  unheard  of  arro- 
gance and  utter  defiance  of  the  laws  of 
God  and  man  on  the  part  of  the  "  Organ- 
ization," and  thanks  to  an  awakened 
pubUc  conscience  the  day  has  come,  let 
us  hope  to  stay! 

{The  end.) 
Rudolph  Blankenburg. 

Philadelphia^  Pa. 


A  VAST  EDUCATIONAL  SCHEME. 

By  Eltweed  Pomeroy, 

President  of  the  Nntional  Direct-Legislatioii  League. 


'*The  most  powerful  and  perhaps  the  only  means 
of  interesting  men  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  is 
to  make  them  |>artakers  in  the  government. ' — 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville. 

'*The  whole  body  of  the  nation  is  the  sovmiffn 
lejB^Hlatiye,  judiciaiy  and  execiitive  power  for  itsdf. 
It  IS  the  wiU  of  the  nation  which  makes  the  law  ob- 
ligatory; it  is  their  will  which  creates  or  annihilates 
the  OTfpn  which  is  to  declare  or  announce  it.  .  .  . 
The  will  of  the  majority  is  the  natural  law  of  eveiy 
society  and  the  only  sure  guardian  of  the  rights  of 
num.  Perhaps  even  this  may  sometimes  err,  but 
its  errors  are  honest,  solitary  and  short-lived.  Let 
us  forever  bow  down  to  the  general  reason  of  socie- 
ty."— Thomas  Jefferson, 

"According  to  our  ancient  faith,  the  just  powers 
of  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of  the 


governed.  .  .  .  Allow  all  the  govoned  an  equal 
voioe  in  the  government  and  that,  and  that  only,  is 
sdf-govemment" — Abraham  Lincoln. 

THERE  is  no  one  article  of  their  po- 
Utical  faith  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  so  thoroughly  as  in 
education.  Attack  our  educational  sys- 
tem in  any  of  its  parts,  and  the  American 
people  will  r^ard  you  as  their  enemy. 
Praise  it,  and  their  hearts  open  as  to  a 
friend.  Criticise  it,  and  if  the  criticism 
is  felt  to  be  honest  and  needed,  you  are 
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sure  of  mn  appreciative  and  patient  hear- 
ing. 

This  article  proposes  a  vast,  a  needed 
and  an  easily  obtained  extension  of  our 
system  of  political  education,  an  exten- 
sion on  tbe  lines  of  our  best  political 
thought,  that  simply  embodies  into  an 
institution  the  teachings  and  in  some 
cases  the  actual  practices  of  the  fathers 
of  our  country,  that  is  in  harmony  with 
true  democratic  development,  and  that 
will  correct  the  present  dangerous  cen- 
tralizing tendencies  of  both  our  business 
and  our  political  life. 

Under  the  referendum,  no  law  goes 
into  effect  until  a  reasonable  time  after  it 
is  passed, — say  thirty  days  for  a  city,  sixty 
days  for  a  state,  or  four  months  for  the 
nation.  If  during  that  time  a  reasonable 
minority  of  the  people — say  five  per  cent. 
— sign  and  file  a  petition  for  its  reference 
to  the  whole  people,  it  is  held  from  opera- 
tion until  the  next  election,  when  all  the 
peofde  vote  upon  it,  a  majority  enacting 
or  rejecting. 

Under  tibe  initiative  a  reasonable  mi- 
nority of  the  voters  by  signing  and  filing 
a  petition  for  a  law  force  it  to  a  vote  in 
the  legislative  body,  and  if  it  is  not  passed 
there  it  then  goes  to  a  vote  of  the  people, 
a  majority  enacting  or  rejecting. 

These  two  measures  constitute  direct- 
legislation  or  the  ''most  powerful  and 
perhaps  the  only  means  of  interesting 
men  in  the  welfare  of  their  country,"  the 
means  of  finding  out  the  *'  will  of  the  na- 
tion," which  is,  as  Jefferson  says,  "the 
sovereign  l^islative,  judiciary  and  exec- 
utive power  for  itself,"  and  as  Lincoln 
advises,  the  method  of  allowing  ''all  the 
governed  an  equal  voice  in  the  govern- 
ment." 

What  will  be  the  results  under  direct- 
legblation?  Citizens  opposed  to  some 
law  wiU  sign  a  petition  against  it,  thus 
forcing  the  law  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 
For  instance,  the  prohibitionists  might 
institute  a  referendum  petition  against 
some  license  or  liquor  law.  If  you  think 
they  are  entirely  in  the  wrong,  you  vote 
to  'sustain  the  existing  kw.    Before  the 


vote  takes  place,  however,  you  have  been 
obliged  to  consider  the  law,  a  copy  of 
which  is  usually  sent  to  every  voter.  Per- 
haps some  voter  knows  nothing  about 
what  the  prohibitionists  advocate,  re- 
garding them  only  as  fanatics  who  seek 
to  limit  personal  liberty.  He  is  now 
obliged  to  give  some  thought  to  the  sub- 
ject and  naturally  obtains  the  facts  and 
talks  them  over  with  his  neighbors  and 
friends.  The  prohibitionists  may  be  ut- 
terly defeated,  but  they  have  forced  an 
education  on  the  subject  that  could  not 
have  been  accomplished  in  any  other  way. 

In  Or^on  a  few  years  ago  three  groups 
of  voters  instituted  petitions  under  the 
direct-legislation  law  that  is  embedded 
in  the  Oregon  constitution.  Two  of 
these,  those  for  direct  primaries  and  for 
local  option,  were  carefully  considered, 
carefully  drawn  and  moderate  measures. 
The  petitions  for  both  secured  the  requi- 
site number  of  signatures,  eight  per  cent, 
of  the  total  vote,  or  a  little  over  four  thou- 
sand. The  third  was  a  radical  socialist 
measure.  It  did  not  secure  the  necessarj' 
number  of  signatures  and  so  failed. 
What  was  the  inference  to  be  drawn  ? 
Either  a  reasonable  minority  of  the  voters 
of  Or^on  did  not  care  even  to  sign  the 
petition  for  its  submission,  or  else  its  ad- 
vocates did  not  possess  suflScient  enthu- 
siasm to  ask  for  signatures.  Indiffer- 
ence, either  among  its  advocates  or  among 
the  people,  prevented  its  submission. 

In  Switzerland  some  years  ago  the  rad- 
ical sociaUsts  started  an  initiative  petition 
for  a  very  radical  measure  for  providing 
work  for  the  unemployed.  The  principle 
appealed  to  the  people  and  the  petition 
secured  a  large  number  of  signatures, 
more  than  the  fifty  thousand  required. 
The  measure  was  widely  discussed. 
Some  of  its  opponents  pointed  out  that 
if  enacted  into  law  its  extremely  liberal 
provisions  would  quickly  bankrupt  the 
pubUc  treasury.  This  information  spread 
and  the  petition  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated. The  extremists  had  had  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  desires;  the 
people  were  not  in  accord  with  them. 
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The  socialists  found  that  they  must  do 
one  of  two  things:  either  moderate  their 
demands  so  as  to  have  a  majority  of  the 
people  with  them,  or  educate  the  people 
up  to  their  demands.  They  could  not 
possibly  find  fault  with  the  government. 
It  was  their  own  government;  they  were 
a  part  of  it ;  when  they  were  able  to  con- 
vince a  majority  of  the  voters  that  they 
were  in  the  right  they  could  obtain  the 
desired  legislation;  and  they  could  at 
any  time  easily  find  out  whether  or  not 
the  majority  of  the  people  agreed  with 
them. 

In  the  Oregon  case  in  a  less  degree  and 
in  the  Swiss  case  in  a  much  greater  de- 
gree there  was  a  wide  education  of  the 
public  both  on  the  principle  and  on  the 
method  of  carrying  out  that  principle. 
In  Switzerland  the  agitation  for  the  ex- 
treme measure  resulted  in  a  large  number 
of  small  measures  for  sanely  and  care- 
fully helping  the  unemployed.  The  rad- 
ical measure  first  proposed  had  compelled 
thought  and  discussion  which  in  time 
resulted  in  suitable  l^slation. 

It  is  an  oft-npticed  fact  that  ministers 
and  college  professors  have,  compara- 
tively speaking,  little  influence  with  the 
mass  of  the  people.  True,  there  are 
certain  notable  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule 
when  they  address  large  gatherings  their 
remarks  are  received  with  comparative 
indifference  or  perfunctory  applause. 
The  reason  for  this,  I  think,  lies  largely 
in  their  training  which  tends  to  destroy 
active  sympathy  with  the  conmion  peo- 
ple and  to  carry  them  out  of  touch  with 
the  thoughts,  ideals  and  aspirations  of 
[the  average  man.  They  live  and  develop 
in  another  atmosphere.  It  is  a  subtile 
differentiation  but  a  very  important  one. 
They  learn  from  books,  which  is  life  at 
second  hand,  and  are  therefore  not  in 
actual,  direct  and  positive  touch  with  life 
as  lived  by  the  masses.  They  are  teach- 
ers; they  are  accustomed  to  speak  au- 
thoritatively; they  come,  often  uncon- 
sciously, to  feel  that  they  are  above  the 
mass  of  the  people;  and  so  when  they 
see  men  who  are  their  inferiors  in  educa- 


tion and  training  swaying  the  people  in 
a  manner  impossible  for  them,  they  think 
of  the  people  as  something  apart  from  and 
below  them — as  "the  great  unwashed." 
This  of  course  tends  to  separate  them  still 
more  from  the  throbbing  heart  of  popular 
life  and  makes  them  more  aristocratic  in 
sentiment,  suspicious  of  democracy  and 
out  of  touch  with  the  great  vitalizing  cur- 
rents of  our  life  and  thought. 

A  second  important  reason  for  this 
phenomenon  is  found  in  the  positions 
they  occupy.  Our  churches  and  most 
of  our  colleges  are  dependent  upon  the 
contributions  or  the  endowments  of  the 
rich  and  the  well-to-do.  There  is  rarely 
any  actual  condition  attached  to  these 
donations  or  endowments,  but  every  col- 
l^e  president  knows  that  if  he  expresses 
opinions  contrary  to  the  moneyed  inter- 
ests his  college  will  receive  no  more  en- 
dowments; so  he  remains  silent  and 
silences  his  staff  of  teachers.  By  and  by 
this  attitude,  which  perhaps  was  not  nat- 
ural at  first,  comes  to  be  natural,  and  he 
and  the  members  of  his  faculty  grow  more 
and  more  away  from  the  common  people. 
Some  years  ago  I  suggested  to  the  pastor 
of  a  prominent  city  church  that  he  permit 
a  group  of  workingmen  who  had  formed 
a  mutual  aid  or  insurance  society,  to  meet 
in  one  of  the  church-rooms  on  an  evening 
when  it  was  unoccupied.  They  had  been 
meeting  over  a  friendly  saloon.  He 
would  not  consider  the  proposition  for  a 
moment;  it  might  offend  some  of  his 
wealthy  parishioners  who  were  the  pillars 
of  the  church.  Insensibly  the  worship 
of  wealth  had  entered  into  the  mind  and 
soul  of  this  good  man, — and  he  was  and 
is  sincerely  good.  His  church  has  many 
wealthy  and  many  well-to-do  families  in 
it,  but  hardly  a  single  workingman. 

Whenever  in  the  history  of  the  past  a 
certain  trained  class  has  been  set  aside 
for  educational  work,  such  as  priests, 
ministers  and  teachers,  we  find  that  while 
that  class  may  have  had  wide  influence 
at  first  it  has  soon  come  to  regard  itself 
as  something  apart  from  and  better  than 
the  people  and  has  thereby  lost  touch 
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with  thdr  fife  and  has  ceased  to  influeiice 
them  in  a  oompdling  way. 

Uader  dueci-lcgulatioii  a  group  of 
people  tigpaTatffs  itMlf  from  the  mass  with 
a  propotftkm  for  a  certain  measure  that 
haa  been  made  the  subject  of  thorough 
sludj. .  A  vote  is  forced  on  the  question 
by  ita  advocates,  who  thus  become  the 
teadicn*  of  the  peodle  for  a  brief  period, 
cither  aooomidish  their  object  or  are  de- 
feated, and  then  sink  back  into  the  peo- 
ple again,  peihaps  to  re-form  into  other 
groups  with  other  people,  perhaps  never 
again  to  appear  bdPore  the  public.  But 
whetiicr'thiqrhkTe' succeed^  in  accom- 
plishing thor  purpose  or  not,  they  have 
succeeded  in  educating  the  people. 

One  dasB  in  the  community  may  fed 
that  it  is  differing  under  some  injustice. 
It  foninilatea  a  remedy,  and  by  this  very 
act  its  demands  become  less  hysterical, 
more  saoe-and  more  reasonable;  and,  as 
has  happeiied  in  Switzerland,  the  mere 
***BH"g  pdblic  .of  its  intention  of  working 
to  xemeoy  some  injustice  persuades  at 
least  s  partial  reform  of  that  injustice. 
Its  ^a^ndnAm  then  go  before  a  tribunal  of 
the  whole  peo|de  who  decide  whether  or 
not  theieia  need  of  the  law.  Is  there  any 
higgler  tribunal  on  earth  ? 

In  YcDowslbne  Park  when  one  of  the 
great  ggyseis  is  ready  for  an  eruption,  the 
water  boils  foriously,  a  jet  spurts  up  here, 
another  there,  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  a 
number  of  jets  -flpurt  from  other  sides; 
then  tbe  great  mass  goes  up  into  the  air. 
Suppoai  it  were  confined  under  the  earth 
untfl  tli6  ^prassoie  became  so  great  that 
there  mi  an  eqilosion,  doing  enormous 
damages.-  Our  present  system  sits  on  the 
safety-mifie  and  prevents  legislation  until 
there  is  danger  of  an  explosion.  Under 
<hrect-l^gi8lation  we  should  have  numer- 
ous small  attempts  for  a  reform,  until  the 
people  had  beat  educated  to  the  point 
where  they  reeogmzed  the  necessity  of 
the  reform,  when  they  would  act  through 
the  regular  channels  and  obtain  it. 

life,  scientists  tell  us,  is  ever  in  a  state 
of  flux,  ever  plastic,  growing,  advancing 
or  retiring.    Direct-legislation  allows  for 


this  constant  flux  of  the  body  politic.  It 
is  the  method  of  life,  the  method  of  free- 
dom, the  method  of  growth;  a  vast  edu- 
cational scheme  in  which  the  teachers  of 
the  people  come  out  from  among  them, 
deliver  their  messages  like  the  Jewish 
prophets  of  old,  and  then  retire  into  the 
mass  of  the  people  again  after  having 
accomplished  their  mission,  and  not  be- 
coming a  priestly  or  teaching  class 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  people, 
antagonistic  to  the  real  interests  of 
the  people  and  the  servants  of  their 
rulers. 

Direct-legislation  gives  freedom  for  the 
formulating  and  bringing  before  the  peo- 
ple of  remedies  for  all  kinds  of  injustices. 
The  belief  in  freedom  is  the  last  touch- 
stone of  the  true  American.  As  Jefferson 
has  said:  ''We  need  never  fear  an  error 
which  reason  is  free  to  combat."  Believe 
that  really  and  truly  deep  down  in  your 
heart,  and  you  are  an  American.  Accept 
it  and  develop  it  into  the  working  insti- 
tution of  direct-legislation,  and  you  have 
freed  our  poUtical  institutions  by  enlarg- 
ing the  franchise  from  the  voting  on  men 
once  a  year  or  once  in  two  or  four  years 
to  a  continual  franchise  on  measures. 
Our  politics  are  educational.  One  great 
reason  of  our  progress  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  so  free.  But  they  might  be  more 
free  than  they  are,  and  then  they  would 
be  vastly  more  educational  than  at  pres- 
ent. The  characters  of  men  are  un- 
known, changing  and  mysterious  things 
to  understand,  weigh  and  decide  upon; 
and  the  characters  of  candidates  are 
vastly  more  unknown  and  non-under- 
standable than  those  of  average  men. 
Free  our  politics  by  permitting  votes  on 
measures  as  well  as  on  men,  and  we  have 
known  and  definite  laws  to  consider  in- 
stead of  fluctuating  and  unknown  char- 
acters. 

MiUions  of  men  did  not  vote  at  the  last 
election.  Why?  They  did  not  care  to; 
they  felt  that  the  franchise  was  a  limited 
and  comparatively  valueless  affair,  and 
that  no  candidate  who  stood  even  a  small 
chance  of  obtaining  office,  really  repre- 
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sented  them.  Allow  men  to  vote  on  the 
measures  they  wish  to  vote  on,  and  thqr 
will  do  so.  Perhaps  they  may  not  vote 
on  questions  about  which  they  are  in- 
different. What  is  the  harm?  Thqr 
will  of  course  acquiesce  in  the  decision 
of  the  other  voters;  they  are  indifferent. 
So  long  as  each  man  has  the  right  to  vote» 
just  so  long  there  is  no  harm  in  a  small 
vote,  as  it  is  an  automatic  self-disfran- 


chisement  of  the  ignorant  and  the  unin- 
terested. But  let  each  man  be  free  to 
vote  for  the  measures  which  he  desires 
and  against  those  to  which  he  is  opposed, 
and  at  one  bound  our  political  system 
gains  an  educational  scope  that  is  almost 
limitless  and  whose  capstone  and  crown- 
ing glory  is  freedom. 

Ein:WEED  POMEBOT. 

East  Orange^  N.  J, 


THE  SANE  VIEW  OF  THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM. 


Bt  Linton  SATTESTHWArr. 


SIGNS  multiply  that  the  railroad  ques- 
tion is  for  ^e  immediate  future  to 
hold  a  commanding  place  in  public  dis- 
cussion. "'A  long  train  of  abuses  and 
usurpations"  have  at  last  fixed  public 
attention  to  such  a  degree  that  there  is  a 
rapidly-crystallizing  popular  demand  that 
something  be  done  to  protect  the  public 
from  injustice  at  the  hands  of  their  carry- 
ing-companies. What  that  ''something'* 
shall  be  is  but  vaguely  outlined  in  Uie 
public  mind. 

Doubtless  there  is  a  general  compre- 
hension of  the  fact  that  by  freight  dis- 
crimination the  railroads  have  built  up 
great  concerns  while  driving  smaUer  es- 
tablishments  to  the  wall,  and  an  equally 
general  expectation  that  some  scheme 
will  be  evolved  to  remedy  this  evil.  Yet 
this  ill-defined  notion  as  to  what  is  de- 
manded probably  is  due  to  a  more  or  less 
vague  conception  of  the  real  nature  of  the 
railroad  problem. 

While  it  may  be  conceded  that  a  satis- 
factory solution  is  a  most  difficult  matter, 
and  that  its  accomplishment  will  test  to 
the  utmost  the  highest  skill  in  statecraft, 
still  that  solution  would  be  materially 
aided  could  the  common  people  see  with 
clear  penetration  the  position  into  which 
the  railroads  must  be  forced  before  this 
question  can  be  considered  settled. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  lack  of  definite 


knowledge  of  the  true  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, of  what  must  be  the  end  of  legisla- 
tive journeying  into  the  field  of  regula- 
tion and  control,  in  order  to  achieve  the 
relief  demanded,  presents  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity to  those  who  wish  to  forestall  any 
effective  action. 

In  the  actual  condition  of  the  public 
mind  it  should  be  easily  possible  to  im- 
pose upon  the  public  some  scheme  which 
would  leave  imtouched  the  root  of  the 
evil  against  which  the  people  cry  out. 

The  real  problem,  the  thing  to  be  ac- 
complished, if  after  all  the  foreshadowed 
labor  the  mountain  is  to  bring  forth  more 
than  a  mouse,  is  to  compel  die  railroads 
to  resume  and  maintain  the  position  of 
common-carriers  in  the  common-sense 
use  of  the  term.  Anything  short  of  this 
will  be  but  a  lame  and  impotent  conclu- 
sion. It  is,  therefore,  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  plain,  average  citizen 
be  shown,  by  those  who  understand,  the 
correct  view  of  the  railroad  problem,  and 
that  he  be  taught  to  know  the  vital  dif- 
ference between  fixing  rates  and  com- 
pelling railroads  to  give  the  people  that 
service  which  their  nature  and  the  law 
of  the  land  imperatively  call  for.  This 
knowledge  is  indispensable  if  (me  wotdd 
judge  discriminatingly  the  arguments  so 
confidently  presented  by  railroad  experts 
and  publicists. 
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A  failure  to  gnsp  the  core  of  the  ques- 
tion win  not  only  disable  one  to  appre- 
ciate the  f oi€e  or  detect  the  fallacy  of 
what  may  be  said  for  and  against  various 
remedial  proposals,  but  it  wDl  also  render 
one  prone  to  draw  erroneous  conclusions 
from  denuMistrated  facts.  The  solution 
of  puUic  questions  would,  indeed,  always 
be  greatly  facilitated  if  thqr  who  study 
tliem  could  **  see  things  as  they  really  are." 
It  is,  peihaps,  within  the  bounds  of  truth 
to  say  that  most  of  the  social  injustice 
and  distress  would  speedily  be  eliminated 
if  the  majority  of  mankind  were  gifted 
with  the  power  of  seeing  into  the  reality 
of  things. 

In  a  former  article*  it  was  shown  that 
the  first  requisite  to  an  understanding  of 
the  railroad  question  is  to  have  a  com- 
nxm-sense  view  of  what  a  railroad  is.  It 
was  there  pointed  out  that  while  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  much  befogged  by  the 
suppoflitioD  that  a  great  railroad  is  a  great 
business  enterprise,  to  be  conducted  by 
its  managers  along  the  ordinary  lines  of 
bunness  for  the  profit  of  its  stockholders, 
such  a  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  rail- 
road is  fundamentally  wrong,  that  not 
only  is  a  railroad  not  a  business  enter- 
prise in  the  ordinary  and  legitimate  use 
of  the  t«nn,  but  that  it  is  a  public  high- 
way sustaining  under  the  system  which 
obtains  in  the  United  States — outside 
of  its  territory  at  Panama — ^precisely  the 
same  relations  to  the  public  as  an  ordi- 
nary turnpike  or  toll-road.  Created  for 
the  same  public  service,  it  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  public  right  of  control, 
if  it  perverts  or  neglects  its  functions.  Its 
managers  cannot,  without  usurpation  of 
public  rights,  choose  its  customers  or 
select  its  markets  and,  in  fact,  so  long  as 
its  operations  are  confined  within  proper 
limits  it  can  have  nothing  to  manufacture, 
nothing  to  buy  or  to  sdl.  It  merely  has 
a  service  to  render  to  the  public,  and  for 
the  pof ormance  of  this  service  it  is  per- 
mitted to  charge  and  collect  a  reasonable 
toU. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  railroad 

^Trb  Abbu,  Mnj,  IMS,  p.  BM. 


corporations  are  in  no  sense  to  be  classed 
with  manufacturing  or  trading  corpora- 
tions, such  as  the  so-caUed  trusts,  and 
that  they  are  to  be  viewed  and  treated 
apart  from  the  industrial  combinations 
as  forming,  in  the  language  of  the  law,  a 
class  sui  generis.  So  true  is  this,  that 
whatever  of  an  industrial  nature  may  have 
become  grafted  onto  these  railroad  cor- 
porations— ^whether  mining  or  otherwise 
— ^must  be  cut  off  by  l^islative  pruning 
before  the  people  can  be  fully  restored  to 
their  rights.  It  cannot  be  too  often,  nor 
too  strongly,  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  that  just  so  far  as  railroad  corpora- 
tions have  engaged  in  industrial  enter- 
prises, just  so  far  have  they  departed 
from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
created,  and  have  perverted  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  public  for  public  ends. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  nor  too  earnestly 
urged  that  any  attempted  settlement  of 
the  railroad  question  which  does  not  leave 
the  great  carrying  companies  stripped  of 
all  occupation  save  that  of  carrying  per- 
sons and  property,  though  it  may  be  a 
palliative,  cannot  be  a  solution  of  that 
question.  For  there  can  be  no  solution 
of  an  economic  problem  which  leaves 
undestroyed  one  of  the  prolific  sources 
of  the  evil  which  gives  rise  to  the  problem. 

The  problem  is,  then,  to  make  of  rail- 
roads, common-carriers  in  fact,  as  they 
are  and  always  have  been  common-car- 
riers in  law.  Can  the  ''plain  people" 
master  it?  Are  its  essential  conditions 
easily  within  the  grasp  of  the  ordinaiy 
individual  who  is  too  much  preoccupied 
to  devote  time  to  the  special  study  of  de- 
tails of  railroad  operation  ?    Yes. 

One  need  not  be  an  expert  on  trans- 
portation, nor  a  statesman,  nor  even  a 
shifting  politician,  in  order  to  understand 
the  rights  of  the  people  as  against  cor- 
porations created  by  them  and  the  obli- 
gations of  those  public  creatures  to  their 
creator. 

One  need  not  comprehend  all  that  is 
to  be  known  about  special  favor  in  ter- 
minal facilities,  secret  rebates,  rate  dis- 
criminations,   private-car   lines,    refrige- 
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lator-car  service,  elevator  charges  and 
the  many  other  devices  for  favoring  cer- 
tain shippers  and  enabling  them  to  crush 
out  business  competitors,  in  order  to  dis- 
cern the  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  dealing 
with  this  question. 

It  is  not  required  that  we  should  know 
all  the  intricacies  of  organization,  all  the 
complicated  adjustments  necessary  in 
practical  railroad  operation,  in  order  to 
know  the  ultimate  and  inevitable  result 
towards  which  as  a  goal  our  authorities 
must  move  if  they  are  to  give  the  public 
relief. 

The  average  man  should  not,  there- 
fore, be  frightened  from  an  independent 
consideration  of  this  question  by  Uie  com- 
plications of  the  railroad  system  in  actual 
operation.  ''A  plain  man's  conunon- 
sense"  is  amply  sufficient  to  judge  the 
remedies  which  may  be  proposed  and 
urged  as  likely  to  accomplish  a  result 
worthy  to  be  called  a  solution  of  the  rail- 
road question. 

This  result,  this  solution,  as  before 
stated,  is  not  a  "regulation  of  rates" — 
excepting,  perhaps,  incidentally— nor  the 
fixing  of  "reasonable  rates,"  as  such. 
The  work  to  be  achieved,  by  whatever 
means  accomplished,  is  the  restora- 
tion to  the  public  of  the  railroads  as 
conmion-carriers  of  persons  and  merchan- 
dise. 

Conunon-carriers  must  of  necessity 
cany  for  all  alike.  Hence  the  problem 
is  simply  to  compel  the  railroads  to  serve 
all  the  public  alike,  not  to  compel  them 
to  serve  the  public  for  less.  This  must 
be  the  aim  of  all  intelligent  treatment  of 
the  railroad  question  and  the  public  mind 
should  be  focused  on  this  point.  Dis- 
cussion of  rates,  rate-making  power  and 
right  of  control  are  all  too  likely  to  divert 
public  attention  from  the  fact  that  to  make 
of  the  railroads,  conunon  carriers  in  the 
true  sense,  is  the  task  before  the  people 
and  that  what  is  not  shown  to  tend  di- 
rectly to  that  end  may  be  dismissed  as 
likely  to  mislead,  if  not,  in  fact,  intended 
to  deceive.  Yiliatever  phases  of  the  ques- 
ticm  may  be  dwelt  upon,  this  should  be 


kept  to  the  tmat  as  ''the  *fore  the  fust** 
conoeni. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the*offi- 
dal  talk  about  "government  r^ulation 
of  rates'*  and  "unreasonable  rates'*  may 
confuse  the  average  mind  as  to  the  true 
nature  of  the  railroad  problem,  by  crea- 
ting the  impression  that  the  public  griev- 
ance is  excessive  freight-charges,  whereas 
the  fundamental  grievance  is  unequal 
charges.  The  actual  rate,  whether  high 
or  low,  is  of  secondary  importance  com- 
pared with  the  need  of  uniform  rates. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  tarifiF 
duties.  The  trade  at  large,  in  a  given 
line  of  imports,  would  not  be  materially 
affected,  save,  perhaps,  in  its  volume, 
whether  the  duties  collected  at  the  custom- 
house should  be  high  or  low,  provided  all 
who  import  pay  ^e  same  rate  of  duty, 
while  it  would  be  in  the  highest  d^ree 
destructive  to  the  importing  business 
generaUy  if  the  government  officials  were 
permitted  to  grant  special  rates  to  cer- 
tain large  importers,  even  though  the 
charge  exacted  of  the  many  non-favored 
importers  were,  in  itself,  a  low  rate.  The 
railroads  with  their  charges  for  transpor- 
tation stand  in  much  the  same  relation 
to  our  domestic  trade  as  the  custom- 
houses with  their  tariff-schedules  stand 
to  the  importing  trade.  Justice  requires 
substantial  uniformity  of  charge  for  mov- 
ing goods  over  our  internal  highways  no 
less  than  for  moving  goods  from  outside 
our  borders  through  our  tariff-gates. 
The  demoralization,  the  disaster  and  the 
tyrannical  injustice  which  plainly  would 
result  in  our  import  trade,  were  discrimi- 
nation and  rebates  permitted  in  tariff- 
rates,  find  their  melancholy  counterpart 
in  the  actual  condition  of  our  domestic 
trade  under  a  system  of  discrimination 
and  rebates  in  transportation  rates. 

Since,  then,  inequality  of  charges  and 
not  excessive  rates  is  the  burning  issue, 
we  should  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  be  mis- 
led by  the  effort  to  confer  on  a  govern- 
ment tribunal  the  power  of  fixing  rates. 
When  the  people  are  clamoring  for  the 
bread  of  just — because  equal — urates  they 
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should  take  care  that  they  do  not  permit 
themselves  to  be  soothed  into  slumber  by 
the  gift  of  the  stone  of  lower  but  still  un- 
equaly  rates. 

Walter  D.  Hines,  lately  Fust  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail- 
road Company,  recently  said: 

''Undoubtedly  the  giving  of  secret  re- 
bates has  created  far  more  discontent  and 
far  more  public  injury  than  all  other  act- 
ual or  imagined  railroad  evils  combined. 
The  demand  for  the  rate-making  power 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sicm  has  received  more  impetus,  and  now 
receives  more  support  from  the  discon- 
tent and  sense  of  injury  growing  out  of 
secret  rebates  than  from  all  other  sources 
put  together.  Yet  the  subjects  have  ab- 
sdiutdy  no  connection.  Secret  rebates 
are  in  no  sense  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
commission  has  no  rate-making  power 
and  could  in  no  way  be  abated  or  cor- 
rected by  the  exercise  of  that  power." 

Mr.  Hines  recognizes  clearly  that  in- 
equality of  rates,  not  excessive  rates,  is 
what  has  given  rise  to  the  widespread  and 
swdling  discontent  and  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  this  inequality  has  led  to  a  de- 
mand for  ''regulation  of  rates."  He 
positively  declares  that  the  exercise  of  the 
rate-making  power  by  a  governmental 
agency  oould  not  correct  the  evil.  If  Mr. 
Hioes  is  ri^t  in  his  view  as  to  the  inef- 
fectiveoess  of  the  rate-making  power  as  a 
means  of  suppressing  rebates,  then  the 
importance  of  a  dear  understanding  that 
the  proUem  is  not  one  of  rates,  but  of 
equality  of  rates;  not  one  of  regulation, 
in  itself,  but  of  compelling  the  railroads 
to  act  in  their  true  capacity  of  common- 
carriers,  becomes  perfectly  apparent. 
For  the  confusicm  of  mind  depicted  by 
Mr.  Hines  is  predsdy  what  gives  rise  to 
the  danger  of  an  abortive  attempt  at  set- 
tliog  the  imilioad  question.  Men  may  not 
annatmally  amdude  that  when  govern- 
ment officials  shall  be  dothed  with  the 
power  of  fixing  "reaaooable"  rates,  dis- 
crimination in  freig^it^stet  will  neces- 
sarily end.    Mr.  ffines  points  out,  with 


apparent  soundness,  that  no  such  result 
need  follow. 

Hence  the  vital  importance  of  trying 
every  suggested  remedy  by  the  conmion- 
carrier  test.  Will  it  compd,  or  tend  to 
compel,  the  railroads  to  render  the  same 
service  to  all,  on  equal  terms  ?  should  be 
the  ever-present  query,  and  until  its  ad- 
vocates can  answer  in  the  affirmative  the 
public  should  resolutely  withhold  its 
assent.  Nothing  should  be  permitted 
to  divert  attention  from  this  crucial  point. 
Let  the  people  but  know  dearly  what 
they  want,  then  persistently  and  consist- 
ently demand  it,  and  ultimatdy  they  will 
get  it. 

That  railroads  are,  so  to  speak,  public 
highways  on  wheels,  and  only  that,  and 
therefore  must  at  all  hazards  be  removed 
from  the  power  of  individuals  to  use  them 
to  favor  one  set  of  citizens  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  is  the  lesson  which  should  be 
unremittingly  taught  to  all  whose  minds 
may  not  be  dear  on  the  subject. 

The  power  to  fix  transportation  charges 
at  the  will  of  the  traffic-managers  is  a 
power  over  the  property  of  the  individual 
dtizen  such  as  no  free  people  would,  for 
a  moment,  endure  in  the  hands  of  a  public 
offidal.  For  it  is  the  power  of  practical 
confiscation  of  individual  property  and 
destruction  of  the  business  prosperity  of 
the  entire  communities.  If  this  power 
would  be  intolerable  in  a  public  officer, 
it  is  none  the  less  insufferable  in  a  rail- 
road officer  who  is  wielding  powers  con- 
ferred by  the  public  for  public  purposes. 

In  a  word,  the  railroad  problem  is  not 
a  matter  of  rates,  but  a  matter  of  high- 
ways. It  is  merdy  a  question  of  recov- 
ering and  retaining  the  peoples*  high- 
ways for  the  people.  The  danjger  is  that, 
in  the  discussion  over  rate-fixing  powers 
and  regulation,  this  fact  may  become 
obscured  in  the  popular  mind. 

Much  depends  upon  the  point-of-view 
from  which  one  approaches  the  subject. 
If  the  emphasb  is  placed  on  government- 
ownership,  visions  of  evils  to  fiow  from 
government  undertaking  matter  properiy 
bdonging  to  individual  effort,  at  once  flit 
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before  our  eyes.  If,  however,  stress  is 
laid  on  private-ownership  and  control  of 
our  public  highways,  the  gross  injustice 
which  may  arise  from  the  bestowal  on  in- 
dividuals, for  private  gain,  of  the  people's 
sovereign  rights  as  promptly  suggests 
itself. 

From  the  one  view-point,  approval  of 
government-ownership  may  seem  to  be 
radicahsm  or  "  socialism  *';  from  the 
other,  it  will  appear  to  be  conservatism 
because  preservative  of  public  property- 


rights  against  private  spoUation.  The 
sane  attitude  which  should  be  assumed 
and  courageously  maintained  is  that  we 
will  abolish  all  manner  of  favoritism  and 
inequality  in  service  by  railroad  com- 
panies.  iLough  priTate^wnership  if  we 
can,  through  government-ownership  ij 
we  must.  When  this  position  shall  be 
popularly,  intelligently  and  determinedly 
taken,  a  solution  will  be  found. 

Linton  SatterthwaitI 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  YELLOW  JOURNALISM. 


By  Lydia  Kingsmill  Coiimandkr. 


YELLOW  journalism  is  outwardly 
distinguished  by  the  flaring  make- 
up of  the  paper,  the  striking  headlines  in 
startling  type  and  the  free  use  of  illustra- 
tions; by  the  attention  given  to  crime, 
sports,  divorces  and  the  tragic  aspects  of 
life  in  general;  and  by  the  constant  ap- 
peal to  the  emotions  in  the  presentation 
of  the  news.  Human  interest  goes  into 
every  column;  eveiything  is  a  story  and 
b  told  as  such. 

No  papsgra  were  ever  bef ore^^  no  others 
are  now,  so  execrated  i^_d  so  beloved  as 
are  the  yellow  journals.  But  whether 
approyed  or  condenmed  they  must  be 
considered,  because  of  their  tremendous 
influence.  Their  emulation  figures  are 
staggering.  Not  n^erely  thousands,  nor 
even  hundreds  of  thousands,  but  millions 
of  Americans  read  the  yellow  papers  r^- 
ularly.  Therefore  they  cannot  be  ig- 
nored by  anyone  who  would  understand 
his  age  and  his  people. 

The  harshest  criticism  of  jrellow  jour- 
nalism  iTpfiJif^eft  ^ipo^  ifq'Tnofii/^  of  ob- 
taining circulation  by  indulging  the  low 
tastes  of  its_ifiaders.  ThisJa_gi0fitJDqu»^ 
hensible  m  the..eyes  of_£eople  of  refined 
nature,  who  revolt  at  the  details  of  crimes, 
despise  prize-fi^ts  or  horse-racing  and 
loaihe  the  exposure  of  family  scandals. 


But,  after  all,Jg  not  tiie.iiifference  be- 
tween the  readeis  and  the  critics  of  the 
yellow  press^pne.of  cultivation,  rather 
than  of  kind?  The  lattf^. amply: .piefer 
scandal,  crime  and  combat  that  deal  with 
imagjiMy  or_hist^(»Lcharacters.  They 
are  indifferent  to  the  tragedy  enacted 
yesterday  in  a  slum  tenement;  but  they 
follow  with  vivid  interest  the  investiga- 
tions of  Sherlock  Holmes;  and  thrill  with 
the  horror  of  Poe's  tales  or  Balzac's  grue- 
some stories  or  Stevenson's  morbid,  ^oul- 
ish,  dual  creature.  Dr.  Jekyll  an4  Mr. 
Hyde.  Is  not  the  biography  which  stands 
preeminent  in  the  opinion  of  the  worid — 
Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson — a  mass  of 
petty,  personid  detail,  a  bundle  of  gossip  ? 
The  lugh  literary  skill  of  the  master- 
writers  makes  yellow-journal  subjects 
acceptable  to  the  cultuied  few  who  turn 
with  disgust  from  the  crude  newspaper 
of  the  multitude. 

The  very  people  who  affect  to  desfwse 
the  racing-reports  of  the  yellow  press  at- 
tendedmttiousands  the  piay  oj  "  Ben  Hur,"*^ 
and  in  hundreds  of  thqu8§aife  rfg^  the 
book;  yet  the  whole  jpterest  of  both  oen- 

The  Shakespeiian  tragedies  and  the 
Wagnerian  operas,  appreciation  of  which 
is  supposed  to  unfaiHngly  indicate  a  cul- 
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tiTttled  taste,  are  fille"*  with  battle,  mur- 
der»  tragedy  and  sudden  death,  such  as 
would  make  first-dass  ''copy"  for  the 
yellowest  of  journals. 

Evai  the  cleigyman  who  denounces 
the  sensationalism  of  the  yellow  press  has 
possibly  within  the  hour  read  aloud  to  an 
attentive  and  approving  congregation  a 
sanguinaiy  chapter  from  the  goiy  records 
of  ti^e  Old  Testament. 

The  public  response  to  the  yellow  news- 
paper, the  mighty  circulation  it  rolls  up,, 
shows  that  it  is  just  what  the  mass  of  peo- 
jde  want.  The  finer  a  paper  is  the  less 
it  is  in  demand.  This  is  a  pity,  but  it  is 
tnie;  and  the  yellow  journal  looks  the 
facts  in  the  face,  and  appeals  to  people 
as  they  are.  For  the  shortcomings  of  the 
yellow  press  we  must  blame  the  ASmerican 
people.  As  a  whole  we  are  interested  in 
crime,  scandal,  prize-fights  and  horse- 
racing.  If  we  were  not,  the  yellow  jour- 
nals would  not  be  the  most  popular  news- 
papers in  the  country. 

But  a  smsatigaal  presmtati^"  -of  the 

is  notthfT^y  riifttingiiifihing  char- 


acteiistic  of  the  yellow  newspaper.  If  it 
were,  there  wquld  be  little^  be.saidJn.its 
&xgr.  The  yeDow  journal,  like  the 
Amcxican  people,  though  faulty  in  the 
extreme,  has  also  its  fuU  share  of  virtues. 
It  is  vulgar  and  emotional;  but  it  is  kind 
and  generous,  active,  wide-awake  and 
progiessive.  It  is  bound  to  do  many 
wrong  things  because  it  is  doing  some- 
ikmg  all  the  time.  The  oi^y  person  who 
never  does  wrong  is  the  one  who  never 
does  anything.  The  man  who  never 
makes  a  mistake  never  makes  anything 


^  Hie  yeDow  journal  is  not  merely  a 
newspaper;  it  is  a  living  creature.  It 
has  a  heart  and  conscience,  as  well  as 
btains  and  strength.  Other  papers  have 
ofunons;  it  has  feelings.  It  loves  or 
hales,  pities  and  protects  or  despises  and 
exposes.  Ordinary  journalism  talks;  yel- 
low joumaliam  acts. 

Eadi  of  the  two  great  yeDow  papers  of 
New  Yosk,  Ae  World  and  the  Journal^ 
has  a  colony  of  criminals  in  Sing  Sing, 


offenders  with  whom  the  regular  officers 
of  the  law  either  could  not  or  would  not 
deal,  but  whom  the  yeUow  press  tracked 
and  brought  to  justice.  A  few  years  ago 
a  child  was  kidnapped  and  the  police 
were  powerless  to  find  her.  The  Journal 
offered  $2,000  reward  and  put  its  detec- 
tive-reporters to  work.  The  child  was 
discovered  and  restored  to  her  parents 
and  the  kidnappers,  a  husband  and  wife, 
are  in  penitentiary. 

^^  Quick-get-rich  schemers,  policy-kings, 
tricksters  and  thieves  of  every  sort,  as  weD 
as  murderers,  owe  conviction  and  pun- 
ishment to  the  activity  and  relentless 
pursuit  of  the  yeUow  press.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  a  tenth  of  the 
crimes  that  have  been  exposed  and  crim- 
inals convicted  by  these  papers.  The 
law-breakers  of  New  York  fear  yeDow 
journalism  far  more  than  they  do  the 
police. 

^  YeDow  journalism  guards  the  people's 
interests.  Three  sunmiers  ago  tiie  Ice- 
Trust  had  New  York  at  its  mercy,  when 
ice  meant  life  to  hundreds,  espedaDy 
among  the  babes  of  the  tenements.  The 
price  was  raided  to  sixty  cents  a  hundred 
and  no  five-cent  pieces  would  be  sold. 
This  was  annoying  even  to  the  well-to- 
do;  but  it  brought  suffering  and  death 
to  the  homes  of  the  poor. 

i',  AD  the  papers  complained,  but  the 
Journal  promptiy  b^an  a  lawsuit  against 
the  trust.  Exposure,  threats  and  legal 
action  combined  to  destroy  the  ring,  re- 
duce the  price  of  ice  and  restore  to  the 
poor  the  five^^nt  pieces  which  were  aD 
they  could  afford. 

^Two  years  ago  gas  was  soaring  in  price 
and  diminishing  in  supply  while  by  some 
trickery  meters  measured  incredible  meas- 
urements. The  World  made  a  systematic 
examination,  exposed  the  roguery,  and 
Cut  the  gas-biDs  of  the  city  in  two. 

A  few  years  since  a  scheme  was  put  on 
foot  to  get  possession  of  the  New  York 
dty  water-supply.  It  was  a  plausible 
plan;  and  in  order  to  make  it  work  re- 
flections were  cast  upon  the  purity  of  the 
present  sources.    The  two  yeDow  papers 
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were  roused  and  vied  with  each  other  in 
exposing  the  treachery.  They  had  in- 
vestigations made  by  competent  men  and 
published  sworn  statements  that  con- 
vinced the  people  and  threw  the  schemers 
out. 

-  The  activity  of  the  Journal  in  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bemsen  gas-steal  and  its 
present  suit  against  the  Coal-Trust,  which 
is  bringing  to  light  the  unscrupulous  and 
lawless  methods  of  that  oppressive  com- 
bine, are  present-day  history. 

Yellow  journalism  is  a  strong  educa- 
tional force.  In  the  first  place  it  teaches 
people  to  read  regularly,  who  have  never 
looked  at  print  before.  The  great  cir- 
culations of  the  yellow  journals  do  not 
lessen  those  of  other  papers,  but  rather 
increase  them;  for  the  person  who  has 
learned  to  read  one  paper  is  apt  to  buy 
more. 

-^-"In  gathering  the  world's  news,  which 
is  contemporanous  history,  the  yellow 
journals  are  stopped  by  no  trouble,  stag- 
gered by  no  expense.  The  Journal  has 
a  wire  to  San  Frandsco  which  costs  it 
$800  a  day.  Both  papers  keep  repre- 
sentatives not  only  in  the  prominent  cities 
and  countries,  as  all  modem  newspapers 
must,  but  in  the  remote  comers  of  the 
earth.  The  result  is  that  they  obtain  the 
first  and  the  most  detailed  news  from 
everywhere,  sometimes  at  almost  unbe- 
lievable cost. 

-R"*^  in  addition  to  the  news,  the  yellow 

papers  constantly  record  the  progress  of 
science,  invention  and  exploration. 
Every  new  discovery  is  chronicled  in 
language  so. simple  that  a  child  of  ten  or 
twelve  can  understand  it.  The  most 
ignorant  classes  of  the  community  are 
kept  informed  of  the  work  of  the  leading 
inventors  and  the  discoveries  of  the  great 
biologists,  chemists,  travelers  and  astron- 
omers. They  know  something  of  radium, 
N-rays  and  Sir  William  Ramsey's  five 
new  elements. 

Tlagjuts  the  mass  of  Ae  nation  in 
touchwith  the  highest  work  of  the  worid, 
thus  creiating  a  public  sentiment  favorable 
to  progress  and  encouraging  the  devel(q>- 


ment  of  science,  if  there  seem  to  be  no 
relation  between  the  achievements  of  our 
scientific  men  and  the  approval  of  the 
ignorant,  it  need  only  be  remembered  that 
a  few  centuries  ago  every  eflFort  to  widen 
human  knowledge  was  met  with  stem 
opposition;  and  the  daring  man  who 
would  add  a  new  contribution  to  the  sum 
of  truth  was  apt  to  pay  for  his  hardihood 
with  his  life.  Gutenberg,  Coster,  Faust, 
Pfiester,  Castaldi,  M entol  and  Valdf c^hel 
were  all  persecuted  by  their  generation 
because  they  invented  type.  That  same 
type  has  so  educated  people  that  to-day 
X-rays  and  wireless  telegraphy  meet  a 
warm  and  ready  welcome.  All  progress 
is  ultimately  based  on  the  inteUigence  of 
the  majority. 

Supplementing  its  accounts  of  actual 
achievements,  the  Journal  frequently 
gives,  in  simple  language,  the  gist  of  val- 
able  but  abstractiy-written  books  by  great 
thinkers.  Sometimes  the  editorial  col- 
unms  of  that  paper  will  contain  a  review 
of  a  new  scientific  or  philosophical  work 
of  which  the  majority  of  people  would 
never  otherwise  hear.  Two  summers 
ago  it  pubUshed  seriaUy  the  entire  Life 
of  Jefferson  by  Thomas  E.  Watson. 

In  the  course  of  a  year  the  World  and 
the  Journal  pubUsh  articles  from  the 
majority  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  this 
country,  and  many  from  prominent  for- 
eigners. Almost  every  man  and  woman 
of  note  at  some  time  contributes  to  the 
yellow  press.  It  would  be  much  easier 
to  give  a  Ust  of  those  who  never  write  for 
these  papers  than  to  enumerate  those 
who  do. 

These  articles,  which  go  to  the  peojde 
for  a  penny,  or,  in  the  Sunday  edition, 
for  five  cents,  are  often  secured  at  con- 
siderable expense.  A  recently-ietumed 
explorer  was  paid  $300  by  one  of  the  yd- 
low  papers  for  a  Sunday  story  of  about 
eight  hundred  words.  A  much<xyveled 
article  from  an  eminent  public  man  oort 
the  same  paper  $450.  $2,000  m  year  was 
offered  to  a  prominent  divine  for  a  month- 
ly sermonette  of  five  hundred  words;  and 
one  dollar  a  word  promised  to  m  famous 
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American  author  for  a  thousand-word 
stoiy.  All  this  matter  is  given  to  the  pub- 
lic at  a  price  which  does  not  pay  for  the 
white  paper  on  which  jt  is  printed.  It  is 
education  for  the  people,  practically  free. 

Several  years  ago  the  Journal  sent  three 
boys,  one  from  New  York,  one  from  San 
Fnndsco  and  one  from  Chicago,  around 
the  worid  by  di£Perent  routes,  to  see  which 
would  first  make  the  circuit.  The  boys 
were  selected  by  means  of  a  literary  and 
athletic  contest  in  the  schools  of  their  re- 
spective cities,  and  each  was  accompanied 
on  his  trip  by  a  reporter.  Accounts  of 
their  travds  were  published  daily  and  the 
countries  through  which  they  passed  de- 
scribed, thus  improving  the  geographical 
knowledge  of  all  who  followed  them.  To 
stimulate  interest  prizes  were  given  to  a 
boy  and  a  giri  in  each  the  three  cities  who 
could  first  guess  which  contestant  would 
win  the  race  and  tell  most  neariy  at  what 
time  he  would  again  reach  lus  home. 
The  prizes  were  trips, — one  a  ten-days' 
aojoum  at  the  Buffido  exposition  in  care 
of  a  guardian,  all  expenses  defrayed  by 
the  Journal. 

Every  year  thousands  of  jloUars  are 
distributed  by  the  yellow  papers  as  re- 
wards for  xhe  display  of  intelligence. 
Prizes  for~  puzzles,  for  the  best  letter  on 
some  subject  or  the  cleverest  way  of  meet- 
ing some  emeigency  are  continually  of- 
fered. 

Nor  is  the  physical  side  of  education 
nc^ected.  Exercises  are  described  and 
illustrated,  big  prices  being  paid  to  spec- 
ialists for  the  articles.  Food,  clothing, 
the  care  of  children  and  of  the  sick,  what 
to  do  in  cold  weather  and  what  not  to  do 
when  it  is  hot,  the  care  of  the  hair,  the 
hands  and  the  complexion,  all  in  turn 
receive  the  attention  of  the  yellow  jour- 
nals and  are  discussed, — not  in  back  col- 
umns tucked  away,  but  on  the  editorial 
page  as  often  as  not  Everything  is  told 
the  people  that  can  hdp  to  miUce  them  com- 
fortable, heaUhy,  happy  and  intelligent 

Letters  of  inquiry  on  any  subject  re- 
ceive carelbl  attentioii.  When  necessary 
money  as  wdl  as  time  is  spent  to  acquire 


the  information  sought.  Each  of  the 
yellow  journals  keeps  open,  from  June 
till  September,  a  number  of '"  Information 
Bureaux,"  to  give  to  the  public,  free  of 
charge,  all  that  can  be  known  in  regard 
to  summer  trips,  hotels,  cottages  for  rent, 
etc.  Each  paper  publishes  yearly  an 
almanac  which  is  a  condensed  encyclo- 
paedia. 

Morality  also  receives  attention.  Not 
another  paper  in  New  York  would  unite 
with  the  Journal  in  its  present  active 
attack  on  whiskey.  For  over  a  year  past 
it  has  been  publishing  editorials  and  car- 
toons against  liquor.  For  a  long  time  it 
had  a  daily  record  of  the  crimes  and  evils 
traceable  to  drink,  which  were  chronicled 
in  the  day's  news.  Naturally  it  has  lost 
all  its  whiskey  advertising, — ^worth  $100,- 
000  a  year.  Both  the  World  and  the 
Journal  are  strenuous  opponents  of  cigar- 
ettes, at  tHe  cost_of  jyaluable  advertising 
contracts.  These  papers  continually  deal 
editorially  with  the  various  vices  of  hu- 
manity, in  language  absolutely  simple  but 
so  forceful  that  the  most  careless  or  hard- 
ened must  be  impressed. 

Tli^^jrglUpw   jnnmiilQ    arp   full    nf  sym- 

pat^/They  are  like  h 
Eg. 


human  beings,  with 


ig,  kind  hearts.  Whenever  and  where- 
ever  there  is  trouble  they  spring  to  the 
rescue.  When  the  great  Galveston  flood 
brought  devastation  and  death  to  a  whole 
dty,  almost  overnight  the  Hearst  papers, 
in  New  York,  Chicago  and  San  Francis- 
co, equipped  three  full  trains  with  pro- 
visions, clothing,  medicines,  bandages, 
doctors  and  nurses  and  sent  them  flying 
across  the  country  to  the  suffering  sur- 
vivors. The  World  sent  a  similar  tram 
from  New  York.  Such  help,  in  propor- 
tionate measure,  has  been  despatched  by 
either  or  both  of  the  great  yellow  papers 
to  the  scene  of  every  extensive  catastrophe. 
In  the  city  the  yellow  journals  are  the 
constgit  resource  of  ih^untertUPate.  _  K 

a  phnfT  jgjtnlpn^  fl.  y^ijig  girl  liirpd  frnm 

her  home,  a  husbandor  wife  deserts  the 
family,  or  an  aged  relative  wanders  away, 
the  police  may  fail  to  locate  the  missing 
one;  but  those  bereaved  turn,  with  child- 
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Uke  faith,  to  the  yellow  journals,  which 
seldom  are  unable  to  solve  the  mystery 
of  the  disappearance. 

Those  who  suffer  injustices  and  report 
their  grievances  to  either  of  the  ydlow 
joumsds  find  a  prompt  and  powerful 
friend.  This  is  realized  by  the  poor,  who 
endure  a  thousand  petty  but  bitter  wrongs. 
My  laundress  recently  told  me  of  the  op- 
pression of  one  of  her  neighbors,  by  an 
overbearing  landlord,  and  concluded  with: 
"  Do  you  think  I  'd  stand  that  ?  Well, 
I  would  n't!  I  'd  go  right  straight  and 
tell  the  Journal  I " 

All  summer  long  the  World  and  the 
Journal  rival  each  other  in  kindness  to 
the  poor.  The  World  has  a  "Fresh-Air 
Fund,"  for  sending  little  ones  to  the  coun- 
try. It  receives  contributions;  but  much 
of  the  nioney  the  paper  itself  supplies. 

During  the  month  of  July  the  Journal 
gives  free  excursions  to  a  nearby  beach. 
About  a  hundred  children  are  taken  daily, 
always  under  the  charge  of  responsible 
people.  They  get  the  trip,  their  mid-day 
meal,  a  bath  in  the  ocean,  a  play  on  the 
sands  and  entrance  to  many  of  the  amuse- 
ment places  with  which  beaches  abound. 

A  year  ago  the  same  paper  offered  a 
two-weeks'  vacation,  at  a  beach  or  in  the 
mountains,  to  the  entire  family  having 
the  largest  number  of  children  attending 
the  public-schools  of  the  dty.  Two  fam- 
ilies having  an  equal  number  (eight,  I 
think)  applied.  The  paper  generously 
rose  to  the  occasion  and  sent  one  family 
to  the  mountains  and  the  other  to  the 
beach  for  a  glorious  fortnight. 

Each  December  for  several  years  the 
Journal  has  asked  all  children  not  ex- 
pecting a  visit  from  Santa  Claus  to  send 
in  word  what  toys  they  want.  Every 
address  and  request  is  recorded.  On 
Christmas  day,  from  early  morning  till 
late  at  night  tiie  dty  is  traversed  by  a 
score  of  great  vans,  each  loaded  with  toys, 
in  charge  of  a  Santa  Claus.  Trip  after 
trip  is  made  and  load  after  load  of  toys 
distributed.  When  all  who  have  written 
have  been  supplied  the  vans  drive  up  and 
down    the    poorest    streets,    bestowing 


Chrifltams  cheer  on  eveiy  waif  of  the  side- 
walk.  It  is  because  of  such  kindnesses 
that  the  people  love  the  yellow  journals 
and  listen  to  their  teachings. 

The  two  prindpal  educational  forces 
in  this  country  are  the  public-schools  and 
the  newspapers.  With  the  young  the 
schools  deal  more  or  less  successfully. 
But  among  the  mature  we  have  great 
masses  of  people  who  are  densely  ignor- 
ant. Some  have  missed  school  through 
going  to  work  in  childhood;  some  live  in 
stat^  where  the  public-schools  are  very 
ineffident;  and  some  are  inunigrants. 

We  have  over  two  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions of  males  of  voting  age,  classified  in 
the  census  as  "illiterate."  We  have  over 
a  million  and  a  half  people  above  ten 
years  of  age  who  are  unable  to  speak 
English.  Over  five  millions  of  our  male 
voters  are  fordgn-bom.  There  are,  be- 
sides, over  a  nullion  men  of  voting-age, 
who  are  foreigners  yet  unnaturalized. 
Altc^ther  we  have  a  fordgn-bom  popu- 
lation of  more  than  ten  and  a  quarter 
millions;  and  it  is  bdng  tremendously 
increased  every  year.  Nearly  a  million 
immigrants  came  in  last  year,  and  no 
lessening  of  the  tide  is  at  present  reported. 

Nor  is  this  fordgn  dement  homoge- 
neous. All  the  prindpal  countries  of  the 
world  contribute  to  it.  Russian  Jews, 
Italians,  Germans,  Irish,  Poles,  Himga- 
rians,  Greeks  and  Assyrians  aUke  come 
to  the  United  States  and  amalgamate 
with  the  American  nation.  Some  of  our 
immigrants  are  intelligent,  high-dass  peo- 
pie,  the  best  thdr  native  lands  can  supply. 
But  many  are  illiterate  and  crushed  peas- 
ants, needing  training  of  every  sort.  All 
require  to  be  taught  American  ideas  and 
ideieds. 

We  have,  too,  an  enormous  native  pop- 
ulation on  a  very  low  levd  of  intelligence. 
Many  who  can  read  and  write,  and  thus 
escape  the  dassification  ''illiterate,*'  are 
still  eztremdy  ignorant  Yet,  if  men» 
attey  can  vote  and  hdp  to  determine  the 
destiny  of  the  nation*  Altogether  the 
foreign  and  the  ignorant  comprise  the 
bulk  of  the  American  people. 
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demoCTBcyj  is  the  education  and  uplift- 
ing  of  this  vast  mass.  We  rn^the  ques- 
tion of  enlightening  children  with  our 
compii^ny    educStion    aStsf    but    we 


cannot^^fejcc    knowledge    upon    grown 
peo^fi. 
"TliAr^ri^^  ^iTAiy  gort  are  constantly 

advanced;  but  the  one  institution  that 
is  suocessfuDy  coping  with  this  problem, 
day  after'^y,  and^ttipg  practical  re- 
sults, is  the^  yellow  journal.  It  gives  the 
people  what  they  want, — sensation,  crime 
and  vulgar  sports, — ^thus  inducing  them 
to  read.  But  having  secuxedits  audience, 
it  teaches  them,  simply,  clearly,  patiently, 
the  lessons  they  need. 

Undeniably  the  yellow  JOTraftl?  ^"*  not 
••  nicfi.ZjiidJlproper."  But  neither  are 
the  peofJe^tibey  are  int^ded^tQ  reach. 
When  a  newiMn[do^^3)egias  work  on  one 
of  the  yePow  papCTS  his  firstj^cperience 
is  aptioilfiLAaintecs^ieSLwi^t^Qjeditor- 
in-^^,  during  jbich  the  tactics  and 
puipoaes  of  the  pap^  are  explained  to 
him. 

"  We  do  n't  think  our  paper  is  *nice,*  ** 
says  the  editor.  ''But  we  do  know  it 
readies  the  people.  It  is  our  intention 
to  teach  the  people,  and  the  first  step  is 
to  get  them  to  listen  to  us.  We  believe 
that  it  is  better  to  raise  a  whole  city  one 


inch  than  to  hoist  a  few  men  or  women 
ten  feet  in  the  air." 

That  is  the  principle  of  yeUow  journal- 
ism. It  appeals  to  two  classes  of  people, 
— ^those  who  need  it  and  those  who  un- 
derstand it.  There  remain  many  who 
disapprove,  either  because  they  have  a 
superficial  acquaintance  with  the  papers 
they  criticise  or  because  they  judge  every- 
thing in  the  world  by  its  relation  to  them- 
selves. 

There  arejiterary  papere  enough,  but 
who  in  the  tenements  reads  them?  No 
one;  for  they  are  written  only  for  the 
educated,  in  uttexi.disregaxd  of  the  great 
majoritj__who_  _mpst  „..need_  iostanction. 
Theirjeeiy  language  puts  them  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  any  but  the  fairiy 
educated.       ^ 

The  litepiry  law  of  the  yellow  journals, 
on  tKe  contrary ^i.s^3mplicity  and^vid- 
jess.  T'o  9ie  World  employ^  Mr. 
Pulitzer  says:  "Write  every  sentence  so 
that  the  most  ignorant  man  on  the  Boweiy 
can  understand  it,"  and  the  primary 
mandate  of  the  JourruUis  ''Simplify!'' 

Thus,  in  the  adult  kindergarten  of  yel- 
low journalism,  the  great  underlying  mass 
of  the  nation,,  formerly  unconsidered  and 
untaught,  are  prepaEedJor-ihe  duties  of 
American-citizenship. 

Ltdia  Kinqsmill  Commander. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER:    A  STUDY  OF  CHARACTER, 

MOTIVE  AND  DUTY. 

By  W.  G.  Joerns. 


THE  WORLD  was  electrified  when 
Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  that 
grand  and  venerable  humanitarian,  sent 
oat  his  ringing  protest  against  the  ac- 
ccptuiee  of  J<^  D.  Rockefeller's  $100,- 
000  gift  for  foreign  missions.  Other  good 
and  tbouj^itful  men  joined  in  the  protest 
The  veflectiTe  moral  sentiment  of  the 
natioD  fervently  said:    ''God-speed,  ye 


faithful  followers  of  Christ!  Amen!** 
It  has  been  said  that  money  is  king. 
There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when, 
on  the  surface  of  things,  it  threatened  to 
be  more  than  king;  yea,  not  less  than  the 
Czar  of  Czars,  ftovidence,  however, 
works  in  mysterious  ways.  Things  seen 
are  often  influenced  mightily  by  things 
unseen.    Indeed,  when  worldliness  and 
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sordid  power  appeared  at  their  mightiest, 
the  oligarchy  of  wealth  seemed  to  have 
become  triumphantly  enthroned  and  per- 
manently entrenched;  sycophants  and 
apologists  were  prating  of  '^  benevolent 
feudalism  "  and  sounding  the  death-knell 
of  republican  institutions,  and  patriots 
were  deeply  solicitous,  at  that  very  time 
the  spirit  of  Christ  was  already  abroad 
in  the  land  and  sapping  the  foundations 
of  the  luxuriant  and  massive  castle  that 
Mammon  had  built.  The  cycle  of  Truth 
and  Beauty  and  Brotherly  Love  had  be- 
gun and  the  cycle  of  Mad  Commercial- 
ism was  on  the  wane. 

Do  not  think  that  the  broad  reform- 
movements  which  are  sweeping  over  the 
world  are  merely  sporadic  manifestations. 
The  great  revival  of  substantial  religion, 
the  renewed  struggle  for  political  and 
economic  liberty,  tibe  demand  for  a  broad- 
er humanitarianism — ^individual,  nation- 
al and  international — the  marvelous 
growth  and  free  expression  of  true  dem- 
ocratic spirit,  and,  crowning  all,  the  moral 
awakening  and  the  stinging  rebuke  to 
ill-gotten  wealth  are  surely  more  than  an 
ephemeral  outburst.  Sordidness  and  self- 
ishness in  their  utmost  ramification,  had 
taken  possession  of  the  souls  of  men  and 
made  them  mad.  Beatitude  alone  can 
permanently  satisfy  and  in  its  expansion 
mark  increasing  bliss.  Of  all  material 
pleasures,  of  all  sordid  things,  man,  in 
the  ultimate,  must  tire  and  become  sur- 
feited in  their  excess.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis consciencey — ^individual  and  national, 
— ^must  and  will  reign  supreme.  Any 
other  ultimate  spells  ruin  and  decay. 
The  American  nation  has  taken  but  the 
initial  steps  in  the  unfolding  of  divine 
purpose  and  the  development  of  its  mani- 
fest diestiny,  and  serious  and  sober  sec- 
ond-thought is  the  order  of  the  day.  We 
are  certainly  witnessing  the  dawn  of  a 
new  era. 

There  are  worse  men  than  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  There  is  probably  not  one, 
however,  who,  in  the  public  mind,  so 
oom[detely  typifies  the  grave  and  start- 


ling menace  to  the  social  order.  Hence 
pubUc  condemnation  or  recognition,  in 
his  case,  are  alike  fraught  with  the  gravest 
possibilities  for  good  or  evil.  Men  of 
conscience  and  noble  purpose  are  ban- 
ning to  see  that  to  temporize  and  condone 
the  principles  and  methods  that  he  stands 
for  is  to  invite  the  living  death. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  supposed  to  be  the 
richest  man  in  the  world.  His  enormous 
wealth  is  alike  his  power  and  his  curse. 
It  represents  on  the  one  hand  the  coercive 
force,  the  honeyed  bribe,  the  stifling  gag; 
on  the  other  it  marks  blasted  hopes,  be- 
trayed trusts,  individual  ruin,  national 
degradation  and,  withal,  a  shriveled  soul. 
His  methods,  in  the  misuse  of  qualities 
that  might  have  made  for  good,  are  poison 
for  the  body  politic;  and  the  benefits  that 
his  pecuUar  practical  qualities  might  have 
developed  for  the  race  are  outweighed  a 
thousandfold  by  the  deadly  virus  of  eco- 
nomic oppression  and  moral  obliquity 
in  which  thev  are  overwhelmed.  The 
**  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  buds  and 
blossoms  "  that  have  been  ruthlessly  sac- 
rificed  that  one  economic  monstrosity 
(not  ''American  Beauty")  might  expand 
to  deadly  proportions,  were  after  all  the 
real  ''  salt  of  the  earth."  It  is  to  such  as 
they  that  the  worid  must  look  for  prog- 
ress and  not  to  the  Capital  Kings.  It  is 
from  the  rank  and  file  that  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller himself  sprang.  It  is  to  the  rank 
and  file  that  his  progeny  must  eventually 
return. 

The  mental  organization  of  the  **  Great 
Oil-King"  is  superlatively  selfish.  This 
selfishness  is  not  of  the  ordinary  hap- 
hazard and  spasmodic  sort,  but  of  the 
cold,  calculating  and  persistent  kind — 
the  kind  that  weighs  and  measures  and 
is  indefatigable.  The  sordid  spirit  of 
gain  is  the  cardinal  feature  of  the  man. 
To  it  friendship,  loyalty,  truth, — all  that 
men  ordinarily  hold  dear, — ^must  bend 
and,  if  need  be,  break.  But  John  D. 
Rockefeller  had  other  qualities  that  aided 
him  in  the  earlier  day  in  improving  un- 
usual opportunities  with  startUng  success. 
He  was  a  keen  reasoner,  a  great  planner. 
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an  accuimle  judge  of  men;  had  fine  con- 
itnictiTe  capftcily»  the  talent  for  detail, 
great  eneigy  and  industiy  and  a  marvel- 
ons  gift  of  concentration  and  persistency. 
No  effort  was  too  great  to  win»  no  time 
too  long  to  wait.  He  was  also  cautious 
and  secretiye  to  a  degree.  He  could  plan 
the  trap  and  build  it.  He  could  keep 
his  counsel  and  bide  his  time.  His  vic- 
tim, once  in  the  toils,  was  lost  The  un- 
fortanate  either  became  an  adherent  or 
a  bankrupt,  as  he  might  develop  useful- 
ness of  Uie  predatory  type  or  manifest 
too  (^aringly  the  ethical  qualities  for  which 
the  ^'system"  had  an  abhorrence  bom 
of  its  own  iniquity. 

The  practical  and  material  develop- 
ment of  the  man  might  well  be  classed 
as  superb.  It  was  a  magnificent  machine 
devoted  to  the  one  prime  and  exclusive 
object, — the  amassing  of  wealth.  Not 
so  the  ethical  development.  It  was  sadly 
larking  in  all  that  goes  to  make  the  lov- 
able, the  benevolent  or  the  upright  man. 
Here  were  no  generous  promptings  or 
conscientious  scruples  to  interfere  with 
** business";  no  feeling  of  fellowship  or 
affection,  none  of  the  ordinary  human 
instincts  to  stay  the  hand  of  ruthless 
spoliation.  Cold,  keen,  selfish  calcula- 
tion, almost  brutal  in  its  indifference  to 
monl  law  or  human  weal  or  woe,  plan- 
ned the  attack  and  aimed  the  fatal  blow. 
No  consideration,  save  that  alone  of  ulti- 
mate safety  before  the  law;  no  scruple 
between  hun  and  the  desired  end,  to  at- 
tain which  hallowed  any  means. 

But  John  D.  Rockefeller  had  one  vul- 
nerable point,  to  wit:  his  religious  in- 
stinct Dissimulator  and  hypocrite  by 
nature,  the  so-caUed  development  of  ven- 
eration is  nevertheless  plainly  marked. 
Combined  with  his  practical  and  intensely 
sordid  nature,  it  naturally  runs  more  to 
the  form  than  the  substance  of  religious 
thou^t  and  practice.  He  early  neutral- 
ised any  restraining  moral  influence  from 
this  diiecti<m  by  a  hypocritical  self-hyp- 
notism of  assumed  righteousness;  but 
tlie  outward  observance  has  stuck  to  him 
to  this  day.    This  peculiar  bent  of  Mr. 


Rockefeller's  mind  sheds  light  upon  the 
active  participation  of  himself  and  family 
in  church-work  and  the  several  donations 
for  so-caUed  religious  purposes  that  have 
from  time  to  time  come  to  public  notice, 
though  all  these,  we  may  be  sure,  have 
received  the  same  thoughtful  and  cold- 
blooded calculation  of  debit  and  credit 
that  so  thoroughly  marked  his  transac- 
tions in  the  more  material  affairs  of  every- 
day life.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  peculiar,  if 
distorted,  religious  instinct  also  explains 
why,  for  once,  indignant  moral  protest 
has  stung  this  otherwise  strangely  cal- 
loused man  to  the  quick.  The  church, 
shell  only  though  it  be  to  him,  is  John  D. 
RockefeUer's  only  connection  with  the 
higher  life.  If  it  should  turn  against 
him,  its  gilded  patron,  for  his  many  griev- 
ous sins  and  spurn  the  unclean  money 
that  he  offers  to  purchase  respectability 
among  men  and  perchance  in  an  attempt- 
ed bribe  of  Eternal  Justice,  it  would  strike 
him  a  hard  blow  in  a  tender  spot;  but  it 
might  bring  this  old  man,  widi  one  foot 
already  in  the  grave,  to  serious  counsel 
with  himself.  It  is  not  likely  that  it 
would,  and  yet  it  might  prompt  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  make  amends  before  it  is 
too  late,  before  he  is  called  to  face  his 
Maker  and  to  answer  for  his  sins. 

On  the  church,  at  the  present  moment, 
rests  a  great  responsibility.  Not  to  the 
time-servers,  the  weak  and  timid  and  the 
fawning  sycophants  within  her  doors  is 
given  the  divine  power  of  the  solution  of 
this  problem,  but  to  those  of  manhood 
and  courage  who  are  the  true  disciples 
of  the  Nazarene.  Their  honest  protest 
has  not  been  in  vain.  It  will  yet  be  heard. 
The  sophistries  of  the  worshipers  of  the 
"Grolden  Calf"  may  be  intended  to  ob- 
scure the  issue;  but  they  delude  no  one. 
The  world  knows  that  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller comes  with  unclean  hands.  It  is 
useless  and  idle  for  his  apologists  and 
hirelings  to  deny  it.  It  is  a  great  moral 
crime  to  talk,  in  this  connection,  of  John 
D.  Rockefeller's  **  generosity  and  love." 
As  yet  his  donations  are  nothing  but  a 
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greater  Grod,  but  a  greater  Christ  than 
most  of  our  creeds  call  for.  He  is  an 
apostle  of  a  larger,  nobler,  freer  manhood. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  poet's 
greatest  contribution  to  religious  litera- 
ture is  "The  Infidel,"  which  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  The  Arena.  The 
first  stanza  runs  as  follows : 

''Who  is  the  infidel?    'Tishe 
Who  deems  man's  thought  should  not  be  free. 
Who  'd  veil  truth's  faintest  ray  of  li^t 
From  breaking  on  the  human  sight; 
"T  is  he  who  purposes  to  bind 
The  slighest  tetter  on  the  mind. 
Who  fears  lest  wreck  and  wrong  be  wrought 
To  leave  man  loose  with  his  own  thou{o^t; 
Who,  in  the  dash  of  brain  with  brain. 
Is  fearful  lest  the  truth  be  slain. 
That  wrong  may  win  and  right  may  flee — 
This  is  themfidel.    Tish?" 

This  sentiment,  when  comprehended, 
will  work  a  revolution  in  theological  think- 
ing. And  here  is  another  sentiment, 
taken  from  the  last  stanza  of ''  The  Higher 
Catechism,"  which  shows  the  optimism 
and  sublime  faith  of  the  man: 


« 


What  is  the  purpose  of  the  scheme  towards  which 
all  time  is  gone  ? 

What  is  the  great  seonian  goal  ?  The  joy  of  going 
on. 

And  are  there  any  souls  so  strong,  such  feet  with 
swiftness  shod. 

That  th^  shall  reach  it,  reach  some  bourne,  the 
ultiniateolGod? 

There  is.  no  bourne,  no  ultimate.  The  very  far- 
thest, star 

But  rims  a  sea  of  other  stars  that  stretches  just  as 
far. 

There 's  no  beginning  and  no  end.    As  in  the  ages 


Theff 


on. 


greatest  joy  of  joys  shall  be  the  joy  of  going 


Mr.  Foss  is  true  sociologically  for  very 
much  the  same  reason  that  he  is  true  theo- 
logicaDy:  he  has  never  been  warped  by 
studying  theories.  His  views  on  the 
great  social  and  industrial  questions  of 
the  day  are  well  summed  up  in  his  poem, 
"The  Dialogue  of  the  Spirits,"  the  last 
stanza  of  which  implies  the  whole: 

"Says  the  Spirit  of  AD  Time:  'Intfaisdimaxof  the 
years 

Make  no  inachine  ol  man. 
Your  harnessed  rivers  panting  are  as  lyrics  in  my 


But  *t  is  wdl  that  you  remember,  in  Hob  dimaz  of 
the  years: 

Make  no  machine  of  man.'** 

But  Mr.  Foss  is  a  philosopher  as  well 
as  a  preacher,  and  his  philosophy  is  that 
of  sunshine,  cheer  and  good  feUowship. 
Live  and  let  live  is  his  motto.  Keep  an 
open  heart  and  do  n't  be  afraid  to  show 
it;  or, 

"He  is  the  fireatest  poet 
Who  wul  renounce  aD  art. 
And  take  his  heart  and  show  it   .. 
To  every  other  heart'* 

He  speaks  out  of  his  own  greatness  of 
soul  when  he  exclaims: 


«f 


Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  tlie  road 
And  be  a  friend  to  man,** 


and  his  sincere  call  to  us  all  is: 


<« 


And  ^ur  jodceyed  li^tnings  dattmng  are  ai 
music  ol  the  spheres. 


When  ^ou  see  a  man  in  woe. 
Walk  ri^t  up  and  say  'hqUoI' 
&IV  'huDo,*  an'  'how  d'  ye  del* 
'  How  *s  the  worid  a-usin'  you  ?' 
Slap  the  f dlow  on  his  bacx, 
Bnng  your  han*  down  with  a  wback; 
Waltz  ru;fat  up,  an'  do  n't  flo  abw 
Grin  an  shake  an*  say  'hi3k>!**' 


But  this  is  not  all  of  his  philosophy. 
He  thinks  as  truly  and  as  deeply  as  do 
Whitman  and  Browning,  but  he  expresses 
himself  in  the  simplest  form,  so  that  even 
children  can  grasp  his  meaning.  His 
poem  on  *'The  Unexpressed^  is  as  deep 
and  true  as  anything  in  ^Rabbi  Ben 
Ezra." 

It  has  been  the  custom  in  some  drdes, 
while  admitting  the  truth  of  all  the  fore- 
going concerning  Mr.  Foss,  to  neverthe- 
less claim  that  he  is  no  poet,  but  m  mcoe 
doggerel  rhymster.  This  is  unjiist  It 
is  true  that  he  has  written  mueh  hwtilyy 
has  published  some  things  which  wiD 
probably  be  suppressed  in  the  final  edi- 
tion of  his  works,  but  he  has  never  givton 
occasion  for  unkind  criticism.  BBa  hu- 
mor never  turns  on  base  ipsihuation,  but 
is  always  pure.  He  is  always  ckaii  and 
wholesome  even  when  not  lofty  aind  in- 
spiring, and  he  has  written  some  things 
which  entitle  him  to  hig^  rank  as  a  poet 
Tliere  are  few  more  musical  lines  than 
these  on  ** Ownership^: 
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*'He  look  mj  Bddle  in  Ins  haadi* 

ibid  diew  its  anciait  bow: 
It  MQg  tiie  wmd-aong  of  thepinei — 

A  Toioe  tiliat  wecsM  and  giMra» 
Tlien  mufinured  like  the  rustling  lisp 

Of  multitudiDoiis  leaves. 
And  then  there  came  the  giant  crash 

Of  wild  wmd-dnyen  rain, — 
The  old  tune  ol  the  ancient  wood 

Flayed  by  the  huincane. 

And  then  the  sunlight  smote  the  leaTes, 

And  then  there  rushed  a  throng 
Ofriad  bird-Toioes  in  a  stonn 

(Ji  million-throated  song. 
My  fiddle  in  the  beggjar's  mmd 

Sang  all  the  songs  it  knew 
And  learned  long  jnears  ago  within 

The  wood  in  wnidi  it  grew." 

Scattered  throughout  his  poems  are 
ZDanj  lines  which  show  what  our  author 
can  do  with  words  when  he  tries. 

But  Mr.  Foss  will  be  longest  remem- 
bered for  his  optimism  and  human  sym- 
pathy. The  former  is  perhaps  best  ex- 
pressed in  the  chorus  of  **  The  Song  That 
alas  Sung": 

*'Let  the  howlers  ho^ 
And  the  soowlers  scowl. 
And  the  growlers  growl. 

And  tte  sruff  jjang  go  it; 
But  behindthe  mght 
There 's  a  plenty  of  li^t. 
And  everything 's  all  right. 

And  I  knowit!" 

while  his  sympathy  is  most  beautifully 
manifested  in  his  introduction  to  *'  Songs 
of  War  and  Peace": 

**llVho  win  write  the  best  song,  who  will  paint  the 
best  pietore. 

Whose  music  is  best? 


He  who  understands  man,  knows  the  heart  of  him. 
lores  him 

Above  all  the  rest 

Put  stars  in  your  song  and  put  skies  in  your  picture, 

Put  mountains  and  seas; 
But  one  heart-throb  that 's  tuned  to  the  heart  of  a 
brother 

Is  greater  than  these. 

Man  first  in  your  song;  man  first,  and  then  moun« 
tains. 

And  the  woods  and  the  seas; 
And  know,  whUe  you  picture  the  star  groups  of 
midni^t. 

He  is  greater  than  these. 

What  is  art,  what  is  art  and  the  artist's  achieve- 
ment. 

Its  purpose  and  plan  ? 
"T  is  the  message  tnat  's  sent  from  the  heart  of  the 
artist 

To  the  heart  of  a  man.** 

To  those  interested  in  the  personality 
of  the  poet  it  may  be  said  that  he  is  about 
forty-seven  years  of  age,  was  bom  in  New 
Hampshire,  worked  his  way  through 
Brown  University,  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  became  a  newspaper  man,  wrote 
hasty  poems  for  several  years  to  keep  the 
pot  boiling,  at  present  lives  in  Somerville, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  is  the  very  suc- 
cessful city  librarian,  and  is  right  now 
patiently  doing  his  best,  though  perhaps 
not  most  popular  work,  as  a  poet.  His 
friends  think  that  the  years  to  come  will 
show  him  to  have  been  the  founder  of  a 
new  and  higher  order  of  humorous  relig- 
io-ethical  poetry. 

R.   E.   BiSBEE. 

Maynardf  Mass. 


THE  DECLINE  OF  THE  SENATE. 


Bt  Robsbt  N.  Rseves. 


DURING  the  past  twenty  years  there 
has  been  a  continuous  demand 
for  a  diange  in  the  present  method  of 
elecdng  United  States  Senators.  This 
itrm^"^  has  not  came  from  one  class  of 
peof^  or  from  one  section  of  the  countiy. 
It  has  found  expiesiion  in  the  platforms 


of  political  parties,  in  the  resolutions  of 
the  national  House  of  Representatives,  in 
the  petitions  and  resolutions  of  numerous 
state  legislatures,  and  in  the  pages  of  some 
of  the  nation's  most  influential  newspapers 
and  few  persons  acquainted  widi  the 
histoiy  of  the  American  Senate,  its  forma- 
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tion,  its  eariy  splendor  and  subsequent 
declme»  will  question  the  propriety  of 
this  general  demand. 

No  part  of  the  creative  work  of  the 
American  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1787  was  the  subject  of  more  profound 
study  and  earnest  debate  than  was  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Senate.  It  was 
comparatively  easy  for  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  determine  the  qualifica- 
tions and  manner  of  electing  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  in 
the  absence  of  a  titled  class,  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  continental  Europe,  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult  for  them  to  evolve  a 
plan  of  electing  the  members  of  the 
Senate  or  Upper  House,  which  would  be 
radically  di£Ferent  from  that  of  the  Lower 
House,  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
would  insure  to  the  nation  another,  and  as 
they  believed,  a  better  type  of  statesmen. 

The  patriots  who  constituted  the  Con- 
vention of  1787  were  men  of  the  highest 
political  ideals,  and  while  eveiy  member 
of  the  Convention  believed  the  new  gov- 
ernment to  be  but  an  experiment,  each 
builded  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
more  than  that:  that  ultimately  it  would 
prove  a  government  as  enduring  as  it  was 
free  and  equitable. 

The  Senate,  according  to  the  Conven- 
tion, was  to  play  a  very  important  part  in 
the  scheme  of  government.  It  was  to  be 
one  of  the  rocks  upon  which  the  govern- 
mental structure  rested.  The  Conven- 
tion intended  that  their  Senate,  like  the 
Senate  of  Rome,  of  which  it  was  a  proto- 
type, should  contain  the  collected  wbdom 
and  integrity  of  the  nation.  And  that 
dignity,  honor  and  stability  which  tradi- 
tion has  given  to  the  more  ancient  body, 
they  intended  should  be  fully  realized  in 
the  new  one  created  by  them.  If  the 
people,  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
the  President  were  troubled  by  momentous 
and  weighty  questions  of  state,  the  Senate 
was  to  be  the  body  to  which  they  were  to 
go  for  advice  and  counsel;  and  the  Con- 
vention presumed  that  the  Senate  would 
always  be  capable  of  guiding  aright  the 
other  branches  of  the  national  government. 


Though  the  Convention,  to  a  man, 
readily  agreed  upon  the  high  place  which 
the  Sraate  was  to  hold  in  the  government, 
and  the  exalted  type  of  statesmen  who 
were  to  compose  it,  the  method  of  electing 
such  a  body  became  one  of  the  most  per- 
plexing problems  before  the  Convention, 
and  one  which,  more  than  any  other,  de- 
layed the  formation  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. The  aristocratic  notions  of 
Europe  still  lingered  in  the  minds  of  many 
members  of  Uie  Convention  who,  as 
Grouvemeur  Morris  put  it,  were  afraid  of 
the  **  turbulence  and  follies  of  democracy." 
These  distrustful  members  believed  that 
the  people  would  be  subject  to  gusts  of 
popular  passion,  and  that  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  popular  branch, 
would  be  more  or  less  hasty  and  impetuous 
in  its  legislation.  They  wished,  there- 
fore, to  place  the  Senate  in  a  measure 
above  and  away  from  the  people  so  that 
it  would  act  not  only  as  a  dieck  upon  the 
Lower  House  and  the  people,  but  should 
express  the  sober  second  thought  of  both. 
Another  element — ^the  disciples  of  JeflFer- 
son  and  Madison — ^believed  that  the  peo- 
ple should  have  the  fullest  possible  voice 
in  every  branch  of  the  new  government, 
and  the  debates  of  1787  show  how  often 
these  latter  statesmen  clashed  with  their 
more  aristocratic  colleagues  in  discussing 
the  qualifications  of  Senators  and  the 
manner  of  their  election. 

John  Dickinson,  of  Delaware,  wished 
the  Senate  to  bear  as  strong  a  likeness  as 
possible  to  the  British  House  of  Lords, 
and  to  consist  of  men  distinguished  for 
their  rank  in  life  and  their  weight  of 
property.  Alexander  Hamilton  stated 
that  the  Senate  should  be  composed  of 
men  of  great  experience  whose  compara- 
tive independence  of  popular  election 
would  make  them  an  element  of  stability 
in  the  government.  Charies  Cotesworth 
Pinckney  and  Gouvemeur  Morris  be- 
lieved that  Senators  should  represent  the 
wealth  of  the  country  and  that  there 
should  be  a  property  qualification.  ""  The 
Senate,''  said  Morris,  **  ought  to  be  oom- 
posed  of  men  of  great  and  establiflhed 
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piopertf.  Not  Ubertjr,  but  pn^rty,  is 
the  mftin  object  of  societj.  The  savage 
slate  is  more  favoiable  to  liberty  than  the 
dviliiedy  and  was  only  renounced  for  the 
sake  of  property." 

Against  these  rather  patrician  senti- 
ments the  more  democratic  members 
protested.  James  Wilson,  of  Pennsyl- 
▼ania,  fayored  an  election  of  Senators  by 
the  peofde  in  large  districts;  and  Greoige 
Mascm,  of  Vu^ginia,  one  of  the  brightest 
minds  in  the  Convention,  declared  that 
the  people  should  never  intrust  their  rights 
and  hberties  to  a  body  of  men  not  directly 
chosen  by  them.  After  much  debate  of 
this  kind  between  the  advocates  of  popu- 
lar power  and  those  anxious  to  restrain 
it,  a  compromise  was  effected  by  which 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Senate  should 
be  elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
various  states.  The  reasons  for  thus 
electing  Senators  was  perhaps  best 
stated  by  Hamilton  in  the  The  Fed- 
eralUi: 

'^Through  the  medium  of  the  State 
Legislatures,  who  are  select  bodies  of 
moi,  and  who  are  to  appoint  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Senate,  there  is  rea- 
son to  expect  that  this  branch  will  gen- 
eraDy  be  composed  with  peculiar  care  and 
judgment;  that  these  circumstances 
prcHnise  greater  knowledge,  and  more 
compiehensive  information,  in  the 
National  Councils;  and  that,  on  account 
of  the  extent  of  the  country  from  which 
will  be  drawn  those  to  whose  direction 
they  will  be  committed,  they  will  be  less 
apt  to  be  tainted  by  the  spirit  of  faction, 
and  more  out  of  the  reach  of  those  oc- 
casional ill  humors  or  temporary  preju- 
dices and  propensities,  which,  in  smaller 
societies,  frequently  contaminate  the  pub- 
lic ddiberations.  It  is  recommended  by 
the  double  advantage  of  favoring  a  select 
af^iointmcnt,  and  of  giving  die  State 
Governments  such  an  agency  in  the 
formation  of  the  Federal  Government,  as 
must  secure  the  authority  of  the  former, 
and  may  form  a  conveni^it  link  between 
the  two  systems*** 


Whether  due  to  the  system  thus  enun- 
ciated or  to  a  then  higher  moral  standard 
in  the  nation,  or  to  something  else,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  the  Federal  Senate 
for  the  first  fifty  years  of  our  national  life 
answered  fully  to  the  expectations  of 
Hamilton  and  his  compatriots.  In  an 
almost  incredibly  short  time  after  its 
formation  it  became  the  foremost  legisla- 
tive body  in  the  world,  looked  upon  by 
our  own  statesmen  and  by  those  of  Europe 
as  the  most  impressive  and  dignified  part 
of  the  American  Constitutional  system. 
When  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  visited  this 
countiy  in  1831  he  found  in  the  Senate 
statesmen  of  a  high  order — ^men  who 
understood  thoroughly  national  interests, 
and  whose  reputation  for  integrity  in- 
spired and  merited  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  ''One  hardly  sees  there,"  said 
de  Tocqueville,  *'  a  single  man  who  does 
not  recall  the  idea  of  recent  fame.  They 
are  eloquent  advocates,  or  distinguished 
generals,  or  able  magistrates,  or  well- 
known  statesmen."  And  this  happy 
condition  de  Tocqueville  attributed  solely 
to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was  elected  by 
an  elected  people.  **The  popular  will," 
said  he,  ''has  only  to  pass  through  this 
chosen  assembly  to  shape  itself  in  some 
sort,  and  issue  from  it  in  a  nobler  and 
finer  form." 

None  can  question  the  high  character 
and  ability  of  the  Senate  that  de  Toc- 
queville saw,  nor  criticise  him  for  the 
praise  which  he  then  bestowed  upon  the 
manner  of  its  election.  The  Senate  that 
de  Tocqueville  saw  and  wrote  about 
justified  the  praise  of  every  student  of  our 
institutions.  From  its  formation  up  to  a 
period  so  late  as  the  Civil  war,  the  Senate 
boasted  the  membership  of  the  republic's 
greatest  men — ^its  most  illustrious  orators, 
statesmen  and  diplomats — men  whose 
personal  eminence  gave  it  a  moral  weight 
in  the  nation  and  in  the  world.  There 
sat  the  titanic  Webster,  holding  with  rapt 
attention  the  nations  even  of  Europe; 
there  sat  Henry  Clay,  more  brilliant  than 
Webster,  if  less  profound;  there  sat  the 
eloquent  John  C.  Calhoun;  there  sat  the 
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servient  to  political  bosses,  to  political 
iiuu5liines,  and  to  the  gold  of  unscnipu- 
lous  men  of  wealth  who  wish  to  dabble 
about  in  the  rather  perilous  sea  of  national 
politics.  The  scandalous  proceedings  in 
the  legislatures  of  New  York  in  1881,  in 
Indiana  and  New  Jersey  in  1887,  Wash- 
ington and  Wyoming  in  1892,  Kansas  in 
1893,  Oregon  in  1882  and  1895,  Ohio  and 
Montana  in  1898,  and  the  recent  scandals 
in  Delaware,  prove  to  what  an  extent 
candidates  for  the  Senate  will  corrupt 
l^islators  in  their  efforts  to  secure  an 
election. 

Theoretically,  the  l^slative  system  of 
electing  Senators  is  excellent.  One 
would  suppose  that  a  body  of  statesmen 
elected  by  an  elected  body  would  be  of  a 
higher  tjrpe  than  one  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  But  this  system,  extolled  by 
Hamilton  and  de  Tocqueville,  has  failed 
because  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  employed,  and  the  uses  to  which, 
under  present  conditions,  it  is  capable  of 
being  devoted. 

Outside  of  the  fact  that  the  present 
system  of  legislative  elections  is  bringing 
about  a  decline  of  the  Federal  Senate, 
there  is  still  another  way  in  which  that 
system  works  harm.  Two  sessions  out  of 
eveiy  three  in  the  various  state  legisla- 
tures are  called  upon  to  settle  a  senatorial 
controversy.  At  such  times  the  candi- 
date for  the  legislature  that  is  to  elect  a 
a  Senator  often  becomes  a  mere  puppet  in 
the  hands  of  his  managers.  His  nomi- 
nation is  secured  for  him,  his  campaign 
expenses  are  secretly  paid,  and  voters  are 
uiged  to  cast  their  ballots  for  him  regard- 
less of  his  qualifications,  in  order  to  insure 
the  election  of  this  or  that  man  for  United 
States  Senator.  State  affairs  are  conse- 
quently lost  sight  of  and  men  are  elected 
who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  legisla- 
tive wants  of  the  state  they  are  supposed 
to  represent. 

The  legislative  system  of  electing 
Senators  has  broken  down.  Time  has 
proven  that  the  public  will,  instead  of 
being  purified,  as  the  Constitutional  Con- 
▼enti<m  supposed,  by  passing  through  the 


legislatures,  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  con- 
taminated by  such  procedure.  It  is  not 
now  the  people  but  the  legislatures  that 
are  to  be  feared.  Our  national  interests 
are  becoming  day  by  day  more  complex. 
New  conditions,  hitherto  unthought  of, 
are  arising,  but  our  Senate  is  becoming 
less  capable  of  meeting  these  new  con- 
ditions. Instead  of  progressing  it  is 
retrogressing.  And  so  long  as  the  selec- 
tion of  Senators  depends  upon  the  state 
legislatures  it  is  safe  to  say  tiiat  the  moral 
fiber  of  both  will  continue  to  weaken; 
and,  instead  of  solving  the  problems  that 
present  themselves,  we  will  be  more  deep- 
ly involved  in  new  ones.  Some  remedy, 
tlierefore,  must  be  devised  and  applied 
that  will  bring  back  that  seriousness  of 
thought  which  once  was  and  should 
always  be  the  spirit  of  the  Senate.  If  no- 
torious fraud  and  corruption  continue  to 
exist  in  that  body,  if  the  partisan  motives 
of  the  politician,  and  the  mercenaiy  mo- 
tives of  the  trader  continue  to  influence 
its  proceedings  during  the  next  fifty  years 
as  flagrantiy  as  they  have  during  the  past 
fifty,  tiie  Senate  will  become  a  menace  and 
not  a  protection  to  our  institutions.  If  a 
reform  is  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
Senate,  if  the  highest  statesmanship  in  the 
country  is  to  be  again  enlisted  in  that 
body,  it  can  be  done  only  by  abolishing 
legislative  elections  and  giving  the  choice 
of  Senators  over  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people. 

Many  attempts  have  already  been 
made,  both  by  tiie  Lower  House  of  Con- 
gress and  by  many  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, to  bring  this  reformation  about. 
The  legislatures  of  Idaho,  Illinois^  Indi- 
ana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New 
York,  Or^on  and  Wisconsin  have  at 
various  times  expressed  themselves  in 
favor  of  a  popular  election  of  Senators. 
In  California,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Greorgia  and 
Nebraska  the  people  have  already  voted 
formally  against  the  present  method.  In 
Georgia  and  Nebraska  an  ingenious  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  evade  and  in  a 
measure  defeat  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution,  by  having  the  people. 
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when  they  vote  for  members  of  the  state 
legislatures,  also  express  their  choice  for 
United  States  Senator.  But  this  is  only 
a  moral  force,  as  the  members  of  the  legis- 
latures are  in  no  way  constrained  to  vote 
for  the  man  whom  the  people  desire  to 
have  elected  Senator. 

The  present  method  of  electing  Sena- 
tors is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of 
of  our  institutions;  and  the  people  are 
justified  in  demanding,  as  they  have  been 
doing,  the  right  to  speak  only  through 
Senators  of  their  own  direct  selection. 
A  centuiy  of  progressive  national  life  has 
proven  that  the  American  people  can 
safely  be  trusted  with  this  power  which 
the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787 
denied  them. 


A  popular  system  of  electing  Senators 
would  devate  tiie  state  legislature  and  the 
National  Senate.  It  would  free  the  legis- 
latures of  a  duty  that  now  interferes  with 
their  functions,  impairs  their  usefulness, 
and  increases  their  liability  to  corruption. 
As  to  the  Senate,  the  best  ability  in  the 
country  would  again  find  its  way  into  that 
body.  We  would  have  more  Lincoln  and 
Douglass  debates  and  less  secret  caucus- 
ing and  political  dickering;  and  tiie  mil- 
lionaire would  thus  be  prevented  from 
buying  and  the  political  boss  from  forcing 
his  way  into  a  National  l^slative  body 
that  should  always  be  dignified,  intelligent 
and  incorruptible. 

RoBEBT  N.  Reeves. 

San  Francisco^  Cal. 


i  DIVORCE  QUESTION:    A  LAWYER'S  VIEW. 


Bt  £rne8T  Dale  Owen. 


THERE  is  just  now  an  epoch  of  di- 
vorce agitation.  This  agitation 
is  mostly  due  to  the  clergy;  and  naturally, 
therefore,  takes  its  trend  from  the  clergy- 
man's pcint-of-view^  Naturally,  also,  the 
paUic  press  largely  reflects  the  action  of 
those  who  make  themselves  busiest  in  the 
movement,  falls  in  witii  the  edge  of  tiie 
strongest  current,  and  floats  in  its  general 
direction. 

The  lawyer,  however,  comes  directiy 
in  contact  with  the  very  living  and  prac- 
tical thing  itself,  and  ought  to  be  heard 
in  the  general  movement  towards  a  solu- 
tion of  the  question.  The  assistance  he 
may  be  in  suggesting  what  his  experience 
leads  him  to  say,  is  based,  not  only  on 
cases  actually  brought  and  tried,  and  that 
become  pubUc,  but  on  the  scores  of  in- 
stances where  men  and  women  lay  bare 
befofe  him  their  innermost  lives  for  his 
comiMl — instances  of  which  the  world, 
and  efcn  the  dergy,  know  little. 

Tlie  marital  relation  is  the  most  im- 
pofftaat  tfnng  oo  earth.    It  is  the  very 


material  out  of  which  humanity  is  formed. 
Its  influence  upon  the  direct  parties  to 
the  relation  is  stupendous — its  effect  upon 
the  children  they  bear  is  beyond  all  cal- 
culation. Church,  law,  the  various  forms 
of  ethical  promulgation  are  all  puny  fac- 
tors, as  formative  of  society,  compared  to 
the  characters  which  the  individuals  of 
humanity  bring  witii  tiiem  into  tiieir  lives 
at  the  start.  And  the  thing  that  controls 
such  individual  characters  is  the  relation 
of  the  parents  to  one  another  physically, 
mentally,  morally,  and  in  their  relative 
and  reciprocal  actions. 

The  responsibility  of  influencing  this 
reciprocal  relation,  therefore,  is  so  high, 
its  proper  adjustment  is  of  such  trans- 
cendant  importance,  that  we  must  avoid 
unripe  conclusions,  narrow  action,  or 
such  as  is  based  on  any  fundamental  ex- 
cept it  be  the  result  of  all  views,  all  expe- 
riences and  all  natural  considerations. 

There  are  two  distinct  and  different 
points  from  which  the  subject  is  r^arded : 
The  ecclesiastical  and  the  sociological. 
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First:  As  to  the  eodesiastical  view. 

We  may  assume  that  the  general  cler- 
ical insistance  is  that  there  should  be  but 
one  cause  for  complete  diyorce,  involving 
the  right  to  remarry;  and  that  that  should 
be  what  is  known  as  the  **  statutory  cause.** 
This  view  is  based  on  the  Bible  teaching. 

But  clearly,  what  is  the  Bible  teaching 
— assuming  it  to  be  authoritative  ? 

God  gave  out  the  law  through  Moses 
(Deuteronomy,  5:  SI).  One  of  these 
hws  was  (Deuteronomy,  24: 1-2): 

*'When  a  man  hath  taken  a  wife  and 
married  her,  and  it  comes  to  pass  that  she 
find  no  favor  in  his  eyes,  because  he  hath 
found  some  uncleanness*  in  her;  then 
let  him  write  her  a  bill  of  divorcement  and 
give  it  in  her  hand  and  send  her  out  of  his 
house. 

**%.  And  when  she  is  departed  out  of 
his  house,  she  may  go  and  be  another 
man's  wife." 

But  Christ  taught  (Matthew,  10:  8, 
0,  10  and  II): 

**8.  Moses  because  of  the  hardness  of 
your  hearts  suffered  you  to  put  away  your 
wives;  but  from  the  beginning  it  was  not 
so. 

**0.  And  I  say  unto  you,  whosoever 
shall  put  away  his  wife  except  it  be  for 
fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery:  and  whoso  mar- 
rieth  her  which  is  put  away  doth  conmiit 
adultery. 

**  10.  His  disciples  say  unto  him,  if  the 

*Tlie  word  "undfianneM*'  (Hebrew  "erndi*' 
used  in  the  text  means  only,  a  ^Uemiah**  or  "fault,** 
and  does  not  mean  undiastily,  as  is  popularly  un- 
dentood 

''Enrah:  turaitudo,  fKditas.**  Gcwnius,  Hebrew 
Lexioon.  And  referring  espedalty  to  the  text  in 
question,  Deut  84:  1,  he  renders  it:  "Macula 
aliqua  in  muliere  reperta**;  (a  Uemish  or  fault 
found  in  the  woman). 

Luther,  in  his  translation  of  the  BiUe,  interprets 
this  text  thus:  "Urn  etwas  das  ihm  misfiUlt  es  set 
an  ihrem  Leibe  oder  Gebardeo  oder  Sitten,  die  sich 
aber  sonst  aUchtiff  verhlUlt'*;  ^in  rqgaid  to  some- 
thing which  disfMeases  him,  cither  m  her  person 
or  in  her  demeanor,  or  in  hv  condurt,  without  im- 
putation, howeter,  on  her  chastity  or  modesty.**) 

Again.  Ewald  in  his  OsfdUdUs  dsB  Vottc9  Imd 


case  of  the  man  be  so  with  his  wife,  it  is 
not  good  to  marry. 

^'ll.  But  he  said  unto  them.  All  men 
cannot  receive  this  saying,  save  they  to 
whom  it  is  given." 

The  law,  then,  as  given  by  God  through 
Moses  is  changed  by  Christ.  An  article 
like  this  does  not  afford  space  to  go  into 
the  details  of  differences  in  various  texts. 
That  in  Matthew  is  the  most  liberal  so 
we  choose  that  to  rest  our  conclusions 
upon. 

By  the  Mosaic  law  a  man  who  finds 
"  some  unseemly  thing  "  or  "  fault "  in  his 
wife  writes  out  a  "bill  of  divorcement,** 
hands  it  to  her  and  the  thine^  is  done.  By 
this  God-given  law  no  le^  proceeding 
was  necessary.  The  man  formed  his  own 
unhampered  opinion,  and  in  ten  minutes 
he  put  into  effect  the  ceremony.  No 
cause  was  necessary  except  something  in 
her  which  he  construed  as  "  unseemly." 

It  will  be  observed,  too,  that  the  right 
rested  entirely  with  the  man.  The  wo- 
man was  entitled  to  no  divorce.  She  had 
no  right  even  to  resist  it  under  any  cir- 
cumstance. 

It  will  be  noticed  further  that  by  divine 
direction  the  woman  was  given  the  written 
evidence  expressly  to  enable  her  to  re- 
marry. 

Thus  stood  the  ecclesiastical  situation 
for  many  centuries,  and  until  about  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

When  Christ  came  to  teach,  he  changed 
the  rule.  Let  us  see  just  to  what  extent. 
We  find  in  one  particular  only. 

Sol.  n.  of  Anhang,  p.  185),  commenttnff  on 
■  law  sajs:  ''Una  sicher  enthielte  em  addier 
Brief  kcinen  weitem  Tbdel  der  Frau  als  wlire  er 
ein  KTagi4>ricf  gewesen ;  sondem  diente  der  F^aa 
eher  als  ein  &ugneiss  dass  ihrer  Wiederheirath 
nidits  im  Wege  s&ie."  C'And  sudi  a  document 
certainly  imputed  no  further  blame  to  the  wife 
tiian  if  it  had  been  a  mere  letter  of  complaint;  on 
the  contrary,  it  rather  served  as  a  certificale  in  her 
hands,  in  proof  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  way 
of  a  second  marriage.'*) 

In  tiie  revised  version  of  the  BiUe^  it  is  civbd, 
''because  he  hath  found  some  unseemly  thing  inMr.*' 

We  shall  see  present^  that  Chnst  himadf  did 
not  put  the  construction  of  unchastity  on  the  woid, 
because  vdien  he  ekangdi  the  mk  he  mods  tlie  cause 
wiifhaslily. 
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That  a  man  might  ** put  awaj  his  wife" 
— that  b,  might  give  her  a  **  bill  of  divorce- 
ment " — is  ezpxessly  recognized  in  the 
text  in  Matthew. 

No  change  was  made,  either,  from  the 
Mosaic  rule  that  no  cause  other  than  a 
"fault**  or  ^'blemish*'  or  "unseemly 
thing**  in  her  was  necessary  to  justify  it. 

No  different  provision  was  made,  eiUier, 
in  the  condition  that  the  man's  personal 
and  incontestable  conclusion  justified 
the  act 

The  woman's  status  of  negativity  in 
the  transacti<m  also  remained  unchanged 
in  those  cases  where  the  husband  chose 
to  act 

But  one  new  element  was  introduced — 
that  the  man  was  forbidden  to  remarry, 
unless  he  exerted  his  prerogative  of  (h- 
vorccment  for  one  especial  cause.  It 
may  be  inferred  that  in  that  case  he  could 


Whether  the  woman  who  has  been 
divorced  could  renuirry  without  sin  is  left 
to  individual  interpretation.  She  is  not 
by  this  text  included  in  the  prohibition  in 
terms.  If  she  be  prohibited,  it  is  only  by 
a  reflex  result  from  the  situation  in  which 
her  husband  finds  himself.  Might  it  not 
be  argued  that  having  no  voice  in  the 
matter,  no  right,  and  assuming  no  respon- 
sibility, she  is  absolved  from  any  redp- 
rocal  accountability  ? 

An  exact  and  literal  construction  of 
the  Christ-given  law,  then,  is:  First,  a 
man  may  divorce  his  wife  without  any 
legal  or  other  authoritative  interference. 
Seocmd,  the  cause  must  be  any  "  blemish,** 
"fault**  or  "unseemly  thing**  which,  in 
his  own  bosom,  he  may  conclude  is  suffi- 
cient justification.  Third,  that  the  wo- 
man has  no  reciprocal  right  to  a  divorce 
for  any  cause  whatever.  Fourth,  that  a 
man  may  remarry  if  the  cause  of  divorce- 
ment is  one  speaally,  but  not  otherwise. 
Tliis  is  the  Bible  mandate — ^qo  cleric 
could  be  found  to  promulgate  it  to-day. 

These  results  caniuyt  be  attributed  to 
cardessneis  of  eiqpression  on  the  part  of 
the  law-giver.  No  rule  was  ever  enjoined 
by  Deity  throu^  Moses,  or  by  Christ 


after,  of  more  practical  importance  than 
this.  Nor  can  it  be  claimed  Christ's 
mandate  is  incomplete  and  that  it  is  not 
intended  to  cover  these  various  phases  of 
the  question,  because  it  is  expressly  aver- 
red to  be  a  change  of  the  original  law,  and 
in  any  respect  in  which  a  change  is  not 
declared,  the  original  must  stand  unal- 
tered, as  the  command  of  Deity. 

It  may  be  assumed  no  one  would  urge 
to-day  the  literal  execution  of  this  eccle- 
siastical law  as  it  stands.  And  therefore 
the  question  at  once  arises,  in  what  way 
and  to  what  extent  should  it  be  enforced. 

Viewing  the  situation  fairly  in  the  face, 
treating  it  frankly,  this  law  must  be  class- 
ed with  some  others  that  by  a  sort  of  com- 
mon consent  are  not  even  attempted  to 
be  put  into  practical  execution. 

Christ  said:  "And  him  that  taketh 
away  thy  doak  forbid  not  to  take  thy  coat 
also"  (Luke,  6:29).  And  "of  him 
that  taketh  away  thy  goods  ask  them  not 
again"  (Luke,  6:30).  This,  of  course, 
means  not  to  resist  stealing. 

Christ  said:  "Resist  not  evil.  But 
whosoever  shall  smite  thee  on  the  right 
cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also  "  (Mat- 
thew, 5:89).  This  means  to  permit 
oneself  to  be  assailed  without  resistance. 

Christ  said :  "  Lay  not  up  for  yourselves 
treasures  upon  earth." 

Yet  we  have  laws  against  stealing. 
From  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  the  mod^ 
trustee  in  the  Baptist  church  there  is  not 
one,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  a  thief 
should  attempt  to  steal  his  clothing  but 
would  seize  him  if  he  could  and  turn  him 
over  to  the  authorities.  And  every  right- 
eous Christian  would  applaud  the  act — 
thieves  only  would  deprecate  it.  We  have 
laws  against  assault  and  battery.  From 
end  to  end  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  Chris- 
tian worid,  would  contest  and  return  an 
assault,  physical  prowess  permitting. 
And  laying  up  treasures  upon  earth  is  the 
special  care  of  the  law,  and  is  the  rule 
from  the  superb  and  costly  Vatican  to 
the  humblest  Christian  devotee. 

Why,  then,  thrust  forward  for  enforce- 
ment this  particular  text  with  a  promi- 
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nence  so  far  beyond  those  others  ?  And 
in  the  vehement  demand  by  the  clergy 
for  such  enforcement,  insist  upon  the  part 
restrictive  and  abandon  the  parts  per- 
missive. 

Even  if  we  shall  assume  to  partition 
the  text  and  enforce  one  element,  reject- 
ing the  rest  (a  presumption  certainly), 
why  not  so  enforce  it  only  as  far  as  tiie 
present  practical  conditions  warrant,  as 
in  the  case  of  those  other  laws  that  are 
permitted  to  sleep  in  abeyance,  or  are 
openly   disobeyed. 

If  the  rule  once  prescribed  by  God  him- 
self became  wrong  by  a  change  in  civili- 
zation— if  being  right  once,  later  it  be- 
came antiquated  by  an  alteration  in  con- 
ditions-mLy  it  not  be  so  with  the  stiU 
later  teaching  of  Christ?  Is  it  not  so? 
Is  it  not  to  be  conceded  universally  that 
to  permit  a  man  so  unceremoniously  to 
**put  away  his  wife"  is  not  now  to  be 
thought  of  ? 

If  so,  then  let  us  not  insist  upon  this 
text  as  the  exclusive  mentor  by  which  to 
determine  the  most  important  sociological 
question  in  the  world. 

Pause,  Christian  teacher!  Be  sure  you 
are  making  no  mistake  when,  upon  this 
text,  you  condenm  thousands — ^hundreds 
of  thousands — of  innocent  victims  of 
marital  outrages  to  a  life-long  torture, 
compared  to  which  death  would  often  be 
a  sweet  and  blessed  reUef.  Be  sure  you 
are  right  beyond  question  before  you 
adopt  as  unquestionable  a  rule  to  control 
this  subtile,  this  intricate  relation  of  men 
and  women — a  relation  that  overshadows 
in  importance  every  other  element  for  the 
good  or  evil  of  humanity.  Aye,  pause 
before  you  press  the  iron  into  the  hearts 
of  countless  mothers  that  will  brand  their 
children  to  which  fold  they  shall  belong 
— ^the  criminal  or  the  godly.  You  are 
making  humanity — ^realize  your  trust! 

Second:  As  to  the  sociological  view. 

A  little  American  law  has  been  made 
on  the  ecclesiastical  theoiy  much  modi- 
fied, allowing  but  the  one  cause  for  diyoice 
a  vinculo  matrimonii  (absolute),  with  the 


right  to  remany;  and  a  divorce  a  m«w« 
et  thoro  (from  bed  and  board) — ^a  mere 
separation  without  the  right  to  remany- 
for  some  other  causes.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  text  of  the  New  Testament^ 
almost  all  the  states  of  the  Union  allow 
absolute  divorce  for  a  number  of  other 
causes,  and  permit  remarriage.  The 
law  in  the  United  States  regards  marriage 
as  purely  a  "  civil  contract "  or  a  "  domes- 
tic relation"  or  a  "civil  institution,"  not 
recognizing  it  as  a  '"  divine  institution." 

In  most  of  the  states  of  the  Union  the 
law  is  based  on  sociological  expediency 
rather  than  on  ecclesiastical  considera- 
tions. The  general  elevation  and  welfare 
of  humanity,  untranmielled  by  any  au- 
thoritative text,  is  the  usual  basis  of  leg- 
islation. The  one  consideration,  how- 
ever, to  which  it  would  seem  every  other 
should  yield  the  supreme  place — ^the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  race  should  be 
procreated — seems  to  be  the  remotest  to 
enter  into  the  current  contemplation  of 
the  subject.  The  results  on  children 
already  bom  receive  measurable  atten- 
tion. But  that  problem  of  infinite  im- 
portance— under  what  conditions  shall 
the  race  be  bom — seems  little,  if  at  all,  to 
enter  into  ecclesiastical  or  legislative  de- 
termination. 

Yet  it  needs  only  to  be  stated  that  men 
and  women  reflect  effectively  upon  their 
offspring  their  own  harmonious  or  in- 
harmonious reciprocities.  A  child  whose 
prenatal  development  is  couched  in  har- 
monious influences  must  be  bom  better 
than  the  one  whose  formative  period  is 
spent  in  a  bed  of  burrs.  It  does  not  re- 
quire argument  to  establish  that  the  re- 
ciprocal influences  of  a  husband  and  wife 
must  of  necessity  dominate  and  give  di- 
rection to  such  development. 

This  consideration,  then,  should  ob- 
viously be  given  the  very  first  place  in  the 
problem  of  binding  men  and  women  to- 
gether, or  of  separating  them,  by  authority 
of  law — there  is  none  more  important 
for  the  welfare  and  devition  of  humanity. 
Hiis  considerati<m»  too»  can  not  be  limited 
to  the  coarser  and  more  truculent  cases 
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of  maritftl  wrongs^  but  must  be  extended 
to  those  subtler  and  more  intricate  ani- 
mosities that  daily  pour  gaU  into  the  soul 
hydrops. 

Another  consideration  of  the  gravest 
Kxdological  import  is  that  involving  the 
ri^t  of  remarriage  after  divorce. 

In  those  states  where  divorce  a  mensa 
€i  thoro  (a  separation  without  annulment) 
is  allowed,  these,  of  course,  act  as  a  con- 
tinued bar  to  remarriage  during  the  two 
lives.  In  some  other  states,  it  is  appar- 
ently becoming  regarded  as  good  form 
to  pndubit  the  remarriage  of  divorced 
persons  for  a  given  period.  Sometimes 
this  is  confined  to  the  one  in  fault. 

It  may  be  presumed  that  no  one  seri- 
ously thinks  that  temporary  prohibition 
will  materiaOy  check  what  has  come  to 
be  called  the  **  divorce  evil.*'  It  is  appar- 
ently more  as  a  crude  clod  thrown  in  front 
the  wheel,  which  obviously  will  not  stop 
it,  but  only  give  it  a  jolt.  While,  here 
and  there,  and  with  a  certain  class  of  per- 
sons, a  divorce  might  be  thus  averted, 
with  the  overwhelming  mass  of  men  and 
women  seeking  divorces,  their  purpose 
is  one  of  such  vital  and  profound  import- 
ance that  remarriage  or  not  would  be 
unnoticed  even  as  an  impeding  clod. 

Fh)hibition  of  remarriage  involves  two 
questions.  First,  its  moral  effect.  Sec- 
ond, its  fairness,  and  results  to  the  inno- 
cent one  of  the  two. 

The  moral  effect  is  too  obvious  to  re- 
quire us,  in  a  short  article  such  as  this,  to 
enter  into  the  detail  of  the  authorities  who 
have  discussed  this  aspect  of  the  problem. 
We  have  but  to  imagine  a  case  of  the  aver- 
age man  and  woman  deeply  and  con- 
fessedly enamored  of  each  other,  con- 
stantly in  each  other's  company,  eagerly 
l^^gywg  to  be  married  but  prohibited  by 
a  stahde^  to  determine  without  much  re- 
flection whether  such  prohibition  is  cal- 
culated to  foster  general  morality  and  to 
siibseme  the  best  sociological  interests  of 
the  community.  Ordinarily  the  law  en- 
courages marriage  as  being  wholesome 
in  aD  respects.  It  will  not  permit  a  man 
to  devise  Us  own  property  so  as  to  restrain 


it,  even  in  his  children.  Is  it  less  whole- 
some for  persons  divorced?  In  fact, 
does  not  tliis  particular  phase  of  our 
crusade  against  divorcement  make  the 
devil  grin?  The  question  is  a  serious 
one. 

But,  second,  upon  what  rule  of  pro- 
priety or  necessity  do  we  extend  this  pro- 
hibition to  the  one  innocent  of  any  fault  ? 
Suppose  a  case:  A  young  woman  believ- 
ing in  a  man  who  seems  fair — possibly 
urged  by  her  parents  or  advisors — ^mar- 
ries him.  He  afterwards  becomes  habit- 
ually drunken.  He  beats  and  pollutes 
her.  If  she  remain  his  wife,  she  must 
subserviently  rear  children  whose  souls 
and  bodies  the  infection  of  his  alcohohsm 
is  apt  to  brand  with  some  mark,  perhaps 
demoniacal.  Suppose  her  blameless — 
aye,  a  refined  and  high-minded  girl  de- 
graded to  the  mire.  Advise  her.  Minis- 
ter of  Christ!  Advise  her.  Sociologist! 
Tell  her  first  that  having  made  a  mistake 
— ^not  by  any  fault  of  hers,  with  the  advice 
possibly  of  her  father  and  her  mother — 
she  must  continue  to  her  death  living  one 
long  misery  in  shame  and  poverty;  that 
she  must  submit  to  be  beaten;  that  she 
must  bear  moral  degenerates;  because 
it  is  disgraceful  to  be  divorced.  Or,  if 
not  that,  then  tell  her  she  may  be  divorced ; 
but,  with  her  children  clinging  to  her, 
alone,  broken  in  body  and  spirit,  she  must 
refuse  the  extended  hand  of  an  honorable 
man  to  make  her  and  hers  a  home;  and 
by  this  grind  on  to  the  end.  She  is  not 
at  fault.  Not  the  weight  of  a  feather 
falls  upon  her  conscience.  Nay,  she  has 
clung  to  all  the  good  Ufe  left  her.  But 
she  is  the  one  to  suffer — ^in  the  great  agony 
of  helpless  love  for  her  children,  she  must 
live  on  crucified. 

It  may  be  some  law  ecclesiastical  or 
sociological  makes  this  advice  sound  and 
wholesome.  If  so,  it  is  inscrutable. 
This  is  not  an  extreme  or  exceptional  case. 
Such  are  about  us  everywhere,  in  variety 
of  detail,  by  the  scores  of  thousands. 

Apart  from  the  two  foregoing  sociolog- 
ical considerations,  there  are  many  that 
should  receive  the  most  deliberate,  ex- 
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haustive  and  profound  consideration. 
Consideration,  without  the  taint  of  big- 
otry or  prejudice.  And  yet  one  can  not 
but  be  astonished  with  what  superficiality 
this  whole  most  delicate  and  difficult 
problem  is  handled  in  pulpit  and  legis- 
lature. Sweeping  generalization,  plat- 
itudes and  some  choicely-worded  stereo- 
tjrped  phrases  about  the  "divorce  evil" 
seem  to  fill  the  popular  measure  of  its 
illumination. 

Recently  an  article  was  published  in  a 
popular  Lnerican  magaLe  extolliBg 
without  stint  the  Canadian  law  of  divorce, 
on  the  principal  ground  that  it  is  so  very 
expensive  to  obtain  a  divorce  there  that 
so  few  are  granted  as  to  be  almost  none. 
Among  other  requirements,  the  applicant 
must  appear  in  person  at  the  Canadian 
capitol.  The  comparatively  great  num- 
ber granted  under  the  American  laws 
were  invidiously  compared  to  this  record. 
This  means  that  if  one  has  money  for 
expenses  in  Canada,  and  can  travel,  he 
or  she  should  have  a  chance  at  a  divorce, 
but  one  too  poor  to  pay,  or  unable  to 
travel,  must  be  tied  for  life  to  anything^ 
no  matter  how  beastly  or  outrageous.  It 
would  seem  no  further  conmient  on  the 
Canadian  system  is  required. 

In  fact,  tiie  term  ** divorce  evil**  inter- 
preted, seems  to  mean  that  too  many  are 
granted.  Perhaps  there  are,  but  perhaps 
not,  in  the  main.  Who  knows  this? 
Has  any  society  or  individual  investigated 
the  subject?  This  is  the  very  question. 
It  should  not  be  b^ged.  More  facts, 
more  data,  more  scrutiny;  and  less 
phrases,  less  undigested  superficiality  are 
required  as  a  basis  for  wise  action. 

For  instance,  there  is  but  one  state  in 
the  Union  where  no  divorces  are  granted. 
South  Carolina.  What  is  the  result 
there  ?  It  stands  alone  as  the  state  where 
it  has  been  found  necessary  to  limit  by 
law  the  amount  of  his  estate  a  man  may 
will  away  from  his  wife  to  his  concubine. 
In  one  case  reported  in  its  Supreme  Court, 
where  a  man  brou^t  a  nq;ress  into  the 
home  whom  he  treated  as  his  wife,  he  and 
she  insultingly  degrading  the  Intimate 


wife  into  a  secondary  position  in  the 
household,  the  wife  was  found  remediless 
except  to  exact  a  support. 

A  book  rather  than  a  short  paper  would 
be  required  to  treat  the  whole  subject. 
The  purpose  of  this  article  is  simply  to 
point  the  query  whether  doctrinaire  and 
and  popular  outcry  against  the  "divorce 
evil"  is  not  crude,  undiscriminating  and 
careless.  Whether  the  greater  danger 
does  not  lie  in  the  adoption  of  undigested 
rules,  legal  and  social,  calculated  not  only 
to  inflict  unmerited  cruelty  on  thousands 
of  victims,  but  of  doing  the  community 
immeasurable  harm. 

Perhaps  we  may  dam  the  stream.  But 
may  it  not  overflow  into  the  creation  of  a 
pestilential  swamp  breeding  social  and 
physical  disease?  The  highest  skill  in 
sociological  engineering  should  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  problem — ^it  is  receiving, 
at  best,  a  crude  and  unscientific  emjMri- 
cism. 

That  divorce  laws  are  abused  in  many 
cases  may  be  assumed.  That  is  only 
reason  for  greater  perspicacity  in  their 
adoption,  not  cause  for  Uieir  abridgment. 
Ministers  abuse  their  cloth,  but  they 
should  not  be  expurgated.  Doctors  often 
kill  where  they  should  cure,  but  they 
should  not  be  exterminated.  Tlie  laws 
for  the  collection  of  just  debts  are  often 
abused — are  daily  made  the  means  of 
desperate  oppression — but  they  should 
not  be  annulled.  Marriage  itsdf  is  often 
made  a  sensuous  curse,  and  yet  it  is,  in  its 
essence,  the  very  keystone  to  bind  into 
the  arch  of  safety  the  whole  structure  of 
society.  Shall  we  abolish  that  because 
it  is  abused  ? 

A  hundredfold  more  important  is  the 
problem  of  marriage  than  that  of  divorce. 
Let  reformers  apply  themselves  to  finding 
a  remedy  for  the  **  evil  **  of  inconsiderate 
and  unintelligent  marriages — let  public 
opinion,  advisers  and  parents  cease  pre- 
cipitating ill-boding  marriages — and  the 
divorce  question  will  take  care  of  itsdf . 
**  But  that  is  another  story.'' 

Ebnbbt  Dale  Owbk*. 

Chieago,  IIL 


IS  GOD  RESPONSIBLE  FOB  THE  AMEBICAN  OCCUPA 

HON  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES? 

Bt  Samuel  Brazixb. 


IN  THE  Arena  for  May  I  read  with 
unaEement  and  indignation  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Pentecost's  shameful  attempt  to  lay 
the  blame  for  this  nation's  infamous 
crimes  in  the  Philippines  on  Almighty 
God.  "The  providence  of  God  and  not 
our  own  desires  placed  us  in  these  islands/* 
we  are  told — a  statement  which  surely  no 
one  believes.  We  entered  into  an  un- 
neccssary  war  with  Spain,  declaring  to 
aD  the  woild  that  we  did  not  seek  any 
addition  of  territoiy.  When  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  that  war  our  fleet  destroyed 
the  ^MUiish  fleet  at  Manila,  our  chief 
ruler  proclaimed  that  "forcible  annexa- 
tion would  be  criminal  aggression."  At 
that  time  the  Filipinos  were  our  allies  and 
coSperated  with  us  against  the  Spaniards 
who  still  held  Manila.  At  that  time  also, 
before  our  forces  landed,  the  trade  of  the 
islands,  the  courts  of  justice,  the  schools, 
the  churches  and  other  institutions  were 
peaceful  and  prosperous  operation 
in  oiganized  government  diat  was 
unrversaUy  accepted  and  obeyed.  The 
Spaniards  were  expelled  and  the  Filipino 
government  was  in  possession  of  every 
part  of  the  islands  except  Manila.  The 
{novidence  of  God  then  directed  us  to 
turn  traitors  to  our  allies,  to  tread  down 
their  established  government  in  fire  and 
bkKxl,  to  slay  one  hundred  thousand  of 
tlie  inhabitants  and  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  our  own.  In  carrying  out  this 
work  for  God  we  adopted  the  water-cure 
and  other  modes  of  torture;  our  soldiers 
were  directed  on  one  occasion  to  kill  every 
Filipino  over  ten  years  of  age;  women 
and  girls  were  outraged  and  sometimes 
left  expoaed  and  unconscious  on  the  pub- 
lic streets.  The  spirit  that  animated  the 
authors  of  the  war  was  well  expressed  by 
that'  militaiy  oflfeer  who  dedared  that 
he  would  loll  half  the  inhabitants  and 
and  then  dviKie  the  rest 


But  these  execrable  crimes  and  cruel- 
ties are  not  chargeagle  to  us:  they  are 
part  of  the  plan  and  providence  of  God. 
He  sent  us  to  the  Philippines.  '*  These 
islands  were  thrown  into  our  hands," 
just  as  the  silver  belonging  to  the  family 
that  is  invaded  by  buiglars  is  thrown  into 
their  hands.  We  were  the  innocent 
agents  of  Divine  providence.  Dr.  Pen- 
tecost "sees  the  hand  of  God"  in  it  all. 
God  was  unable  to  carry  out  the  designs 
of  His  gracious  providence  without  the 
co5peration  of  traitors,  torturers,  thieves 
and  murderers.  Verily,  Dr.  Pentecost's 
God  would  make  a  fine  devil.  He  in- 
cites nations  to  become  international 
burglars  and  to  perpetrate  all  the  crimes 
inseperable  from  needless  invasion  of 
anoUier's  territory.  Dr.  Pentecost  car- 
ries to  its  brutal,  logical  conclusion  the 
theory  that  God  governs  the  nations  of 
earth  just  as  a  human  governor  directs  the 
affairs  of  a  country  over  which  he  rules. 

In  this  great  universe  one  power  alone 
can  reign  etemaDy:  that  is  the  power  of 
Righteousness.  This  assurance  follows 
from  the  recognition  of  the  great  truth 
that  law  everywhere  must  ultimately  pre- 
vail. The  miseries  and  crimes  of  man- 
kind are  the  natural  and  inevitable  results 
of  n^lected  or  violated  law.  Every  in- 
dividual unit  in  society,  as  much  as  every 
material  atom,  is  subject  to  unalterable 
and  inexorable  laws.  Out  of  material 
chaos  has  sprung  order  and  beauty.  The 
blind,  opposing  forces  of  the  material 
world  find  their  equilibrium  in  law  and 
order.  Just  as  true  and  just  as  certain 
is  it  that  the  moral  forces  of  the  world 
will  find  their  equilibrium  in  Right.  No 
other  issue  is  possible.  The  trend  of  this 
universe  is  toward  final  Good.  Vastly 
more  subtile  and  intricate  are  the  forces 
that  govern  the  conduct  of  men  than  those 
that  govern  the  conduct  of  atoms.     But 
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the  natural  social  laws  which  detennine 
the  conditions  of  human  society  are  not 
less  certain  and  inexorable  than  are  ma- 
terial laws.  It  is  the  duty  of  men — ^the 
noblest  duty  to  which  the  human  mind 


can  devote  its  powers — ^to  discern  those 
natural  social  laws  on  which  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  mankind  depend. 

Samuel  Brazier. 
Boston^  Mass. 


WHAT  OF  THE  ITALIAN  IMMIGRANT? 

By  Folger  Barker, 

Secretary  of  the  American  Land  Improyement  and  Silk  Coltore  Anociation. 


AFTER  the  ever-present  and  vital 
>.  question  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween capital  and  labor,  there  is  no 
other  one  question  more  momentous  or 
of  greater  importance  to  our  people  than 
that  of  what  we  shall  do  with  our  foreign 
inmiigrant. 

Until  recently  the  immigration  ques- 
tion has  not  assumed  grave  or  disquieting 
proportions,  for  in  a  country  of  such 
vast  proportions  as  the  United  States 
and  peopled  with  a  citizenship  of  such 
unparalleled  progress,  energy  and  abiUty, 
there  was  not  only  room  for  all,  but  an 
actual  need  for  more  people,  because  of 
the  insufficiency  of  labor.  The  one  cry 
of  our  early  national  life  was  for  addi- 
tional labor.  The  demand  for  workers 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply  fumshed  by 
the  natural  growth  of  our  population, 
and  to  meet  this  demand  the  over- 
crowded countries  of  the  Old  World 
were  drawn  upon. 

No  serious  student  of  history  or  of 
natural  conditions  can  doubt  but  what 
this  influx  to  our  shores  of  the  foreign 
element  has  been  of  vast  material  and 
national  advantage  and  has  permitted 
America  to  assume  its  present  position 
in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  And  it  were 
well  to-day,  now  that  conditions  are 
changed  and  the  cry  of  '"Put  up  the 
bars  and  shut  out  the  immigrants,"  is 
heard  on  all  sides,  for  our  people  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  our  past  in  the  light 
of  the  labor  and  achievements  of  our 
foreign-bom  citizens;  for  any  legislation 


aimed  at  general  exclusion  of  foreign 
immigrants  in  the  future  would  neces- 
sarily prove  a  terrible  blow  to  our  national 
life  and  to  the  prosperity  and  advance- 
ment of  our  people. 

While  the  old-time  necessity  for  im- 
migration no  longer  exists,  it  is  idle  to 
claim  that  there  is  no  room,  work  or 
opportunity  for  those  who  seek  our  shores 
in  search  of  a  new  fatherland.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  occupations  that  the 
native  American  refuses  to  follow,  but 
for  which  many  foreigners  show  great 
aptitude.  Wise  and  equitable  inmiigra- 
tion  laws  are  assuredly  required,  for  the 
time  has  come  when  certain  restrictions 
are  just  and  necessary.  No  one  ques- 
tions but  what  the  criminal,  the  Hia^^ipAH, 
and  the  contract-labor  classes  should  be 
prohibited  from  entering  our  country. 
It  might  also  seem  wise  to  enact  laws 
against  foreigners  who  come  to  our  shores 
only  temporarily,  having  no  intention  of 
remaining  and  becoming  citizens,  for 
those  thus  coming  have  no  real  interest 
in  our  country  or  love  for  our  institutions 
and  traditions,  and  America  calls  to-day 
more  than  ever  before  for  citizens  whose 
first  and  only  alliance  and  love  are  for 
our  conmion  country.  There  should 
also,  I  think,  be  a  certain  educational 
test  and  qualification;  but  beyond  such 
amendments  to  our  present  inunigration 
laws  no  barriers  should  be  raised. 

It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  wdcome 
the  right  kind  of  immigrants  to  our  shores. 
T^se  and  far-seeing  statesmanship  no 
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less  than  high  bumanitarian  considera- 
tions  call  for  the  adoption  of  sane  and 
piacdcal  measures  which  promise  as 
rapidly  as  possible  to  transfonn  these 
painiless  immigrants  into  thrifty,  wealth- 
producing  and  independent  American 
citizens. 

The  congestion  of  the  foreign  element 
in  our  largest  cities  is  periiaps  the  most 
serious  feature  of  the  immigration  prob- 
lem to-day.  Having  had  personal  knowl- 
edge of  and  rdations  in  a  business  way 
with  our  large  and  growing  ItaUan  popu- 
lation, I  feel  that  a  discussion  in  which 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  the  actual  experi- 
ence in  reUeving  urban  congestion,  in  so 
far  as  it  rdates  to  the  Italians,  may  be 
valuable  as  indicating  how  the  problem 
of  the  superfluous  foreign  population  can 
be  partially  if  not  chiefly  solved  in  a 
manner  altogether  advantageous  and 
creditable  to  the  republic. 

The  work  of  Uie  American  Land 
Improvement  and  Silk  Culture  Associa- 
tion of  Philadelphia,  among  the  ItaUans, 
was  undertaken  after  careful  thought 
and  study  of  the  conditions  and  status 
of  the  race  by  the  gentlemen  interested 
therein,  who  saw  a  favorable  opportunity 
for  the  union  of  business  interests  and 
civic  philanthropy.  It  was  evident  that 
the  greatest  danger  to  our  entire  citizen- 
ship, and  the  greatest  curse  to  our  Italian 
population,  lay  in  the  fearful  crowding 
and  congesting  of  the  ItaUans  in  the 
cities  of  our  country,  where  like  flocks 
of  sheep  they  had  the  poorest  of  homes 
and  the  smallest  of  chances  to  succeed  in 
life  and  become  law-respecting  and  in- 
telligent citizens.  Practically  the  entire 
Italian  population  of  our  country  is 
crowded  into  our  larger  cities,  such  as 
New  York,  PhOaddphia  and  Chicago. 
Centered  around  New  York  City  alone 
are  upwards  of  800,000  Italians. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  tenement- 
bouse  and  slum  districts  of  our  great 
cities  knows  the  terrible  curse  and  danger 
of  this  over-crowding;  knows  that  right 
here  is  the  gravest  question  of  our 
fiwdgn  populatioiiy  and  that  when  a  way 


is  discovered  to  solve  it,  then  indeed  one 
of  the  greatest  victories  of  social  ethics 
will  have  been  achieved. 

At  the  outset  it  is  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  people  with  whom  we  have  to 
deal,  and  next  it  is  important  to  assist 
them  to  openings  that  will  call  into  action 
their  best  endeavors  and  tend  to  make 
them  as  rapidly  as  possible  thrifty,  in- 
dustrious and  independent  American 
citizens.  In  my  labors  I  have  found  the 
Italians  to  be  a  race  inherently  industri- 
ous, thrifty  and  tireless.  They  are  with- 
out doubt  the  most  frugal  among  the 
Europeans  who  come  to  our  shores. 
They  live  on  less  and  save  more  than  any 
of  the  citizens  with  whom  we  have  to  deal. 
Above  all  else,  they  take  kindly  to 
agriculture;  they  love  the  soil,  and  like 
the  true  artists  ihsX  they  are,  they  throw 
their  soul  into  whatever  work  appeals  to 
them. 

Now  right  here  is  the  crux  of  the 
problem:  What  shall  we  do  with  the 
thousands  of  Italians  living  in  crowded 
districts,  who  by  reason  of  their  cramped 
condition  are  a  menace  to  the  health  and 
well-being  of  the  community?  Given  a 
chance  to  work,  the  Italians  have  proved 
their  willingness  and  desire  to  t>e  in- 
dustrious, peaceful  and  good  citizens. 
But  crowded  in  unhealthy  city  tenements, 
under  the  control  of  soulless  corporations, 
or  worse — ^that  of  the  petty  contractor 
and  the  infamous  '"padrone"  system, 
they  who  have  been  forced  through  cir- 
cumstances from  family,  friends  and 
native  land,  and  who  are  now  compelled 
to  go  hither  and  thither  at  the  beck  and 
call  of  the  "boss,"  while  (to  our  shame 
be  it  admitted)  they  are  looked  down 
upon  and  held  up  to  scorn  and  derision 
by  our  people,  are  environed  by  circum- 
stances inimical  to  the  development  of  a 
high  order  of  citizenship.  Nor  is  it  sur- 
prismg  if  under  such  circumstances  the 
hot  southern  blood  now  and  then  breaks 
out  in  violence  which  reflects  to  the 
serious  disadvantage  of  the  entire  ItaUan 
race. 

My  work  among  the  Italians  has  shown 
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me  that  while  they  are  as  a  race  simple- 
minded  and  often  grossly  ignorant,  still 
they  are  quick  and  eager  to  learn  and  are 
thankful  to  be  permitted  to  take  their 
place  as  free  men  with  a  common  country. 
While  overHsuspicious,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  a  people  that  has  been  crushed 
down  and  oppressed  for  generations  and 
kept  in  ignorance  and  poverty,  they  are, 
when  once  their  faith  and  confidence  are 
gained,  trustful  and  faithful  to  those 
whom  they  believe  to  be  their  friends. 
In  business  their  record  is  a  good  one,  for 
while  they  are  close,  sharp  and  careful 
to  an  extreme  in  business  dealings,  still, 
when  once  the  bargain  is  agreed  to  they 
live  up  to  its  terms  and  conditions  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  and  commendably 
honesty. 

As  I  have  said,  the  Italians  are  above 
all  agriculturists  and  tillers  of  the  soil. 
This  fact  and  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  their  racial  proclivities  and 
conditions,  suggests  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  is  to  get  the  Italians 
away  from  the  cities  and  out  into  the 
country  and  onto  the  land.  Put  them  in  a 
way  to  work  for  themselves  as  independ- 
ent citizens,  away  from  the  crushing  and 
demoralizing  influence  of  **  bossism  "  and 
all  its  attendant  horrors  and  evils.  How 
to  do  this  is  the  serious  question;  yet  my 
investigations  and  labors  among  the 
Italians  have  demonstrated  that  this 
work  can  be  easily  done  when  understood 
and  properly  handled. 

I  have  found  the  Italians  thrifty, 
frugal  and  industrious  to  a  degree  that 
is  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the 
average  American;  dierefore  out  of  his 
daily  wage  the  average  Italian  saves  the 
larger  part.  This  money  is  often  wasted 
and  lost  or  dissipated  in  various  ways, 
because  the  poor  fellows  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it  or  how  to  invest  it. 
Our  effort  to  interest  them  in  the  land, 
to  enable  them  to  become  land-owners. 


and  thus  independent  and  self-respecting, 
has  met  with  the  most  surprisingly 
gratifying  results.  The  Italians  have 
displayed  a  passionate  longing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered. 
Few  Americans,  I  imagine,  b^in  to 
understand  the  Italian's  love  for  the  soil 
— ^his  longing  and  desire  to  possess  his 
own  little  plot  of  land.  The  joy  and 
thankfulness  of  many  of  them  who  have 
come  under  my  direct  knowledge,  when 
they  have  become  possessed  of  land  and 
know  that  they  are  land-owners,  is  at 
once  childlike  and  pathetic,  beautiful 
and  inspiring.  The  fact  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  in  Italy  such  opportunity 
does  not  exist,  save  in  a  limited  way,  and 
poor  returns  for  labor  and  heavy  taxes 
and  miUtary  service  have  crushed  all 
real  incentive  to  work  and  effort. 

Those  Itahans  who  have  gone  upon  the 
soil  have  within  a  very  short  time  trans- 
formed their  land  into  garden-spots  and 
have  availed  themselves  of  all  that 
nature  offered  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
On  small  plots  of  ground  I  have  seen 
large  famihes  not  simply  exist,  as  other 
peoples  do,  but  grow  rich  and  prosperous. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  average  Italian,  with 
his  little  saving  of  five  hundred  or  a 
thousand  dollars,  has  frequently  earned 
two  or  three  times  that  sum  annually 
a^r  he  has  had  access  to  the  soil. 

In  a  future  paper  I  shall  dwell  some- 
what at  length  on  the  results  that  have 
followed  these  efforts  at  practical  coloniza- 
tion of  the  Italians  on  the  plan  which 
makes  them  independent  land-owners, 
as  I  believe  that  die  success  which  has 
attended  these  efforts  will  tend  to  quickly 
solve  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
confronting  our  people,  and  solve  it  in 
a  way  that  shall  make  for  the  glory  and 
prosperity  of  the  republic. 

FoLGEB  Barker. 
PhUadelphda,  Penna. 


AN  ACCIDENT  OF  BIRTH. 


Bt  Mat  Irbns  Copinqer. 


VISrrOBS  meant  no  good  to  the  little 
household  of  Ivan  Paulsen, — in- 
deed it  b  seldom  that  the  sound  of  per- 
emptory knocking  does  not  bring  fear  to 
the  heitft  of  the  peasant  of  Glauston  when 
it  is  heard  upon  the  door  of  his  hut.  So 
when  a  sharp  blow  upon  the  entrance  was 
heard,  the  mother  who  occupied  the  bun- 
dle of  straw  that  formed  the  bed  in  the 
comer  of  the  room  instinctively  drew 
closer  to  her  the  babe  newly  bom,  and 
the  chQd  of  about  four  years  who  had 
been  resting  at  her  feet  was  not  too  young 
to  cower  into  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
hut. 

The  knocker  was  impatient,  however, 
and  the  door  was  thrown  open  admitting 
two  jmexk  heavily  doaked.  The  tallow- 
dip  gave  little  light,  but  even  to  the  peas- 
ants it  was  evident  that  the  visitors  were 
of  some  degree  of  prosperity. 

''This  is  the  place,"  said  the  taller  of 
the  twain. 

''And  here  is  the  child,"  answered  his 
companion.  Neither  paid  any  more  at- 
tention to  the  man  who  stood  shrinkingly 
before  them  than  if  he  had  been  an  ox  or 
a  goat  in  a  stable.  The  taller  man  walkd 
to  the  bed  and  bending  down  threw  back 
the  rags  that  covered  die  man-child  nest- 
fing  warm  against  his  peasant-mother. 

"Is  the  boy  healthy?'' 

"Yes,"  waJtheqmVering  reply. 

The  man  lifted  tiie  naked  bisibe  in  his 
arms  and  looked  at  him.  The  child  be- 
gan to  whimper.  "Here,  Doctor,  come 
and  examine  him." 

The  short  man  carefully  noted  every 
Kmb,  eveiy  feature. 

"He  is  a  perfectly-formed  infant,"  he 
said  at  last 

"These  serfs!  To  them  come  the 
hearty  chikiien!*'  Then  turning  to  the 
peasant  at  last:  "  We  need  this  child  and 
have  cofme  for  him  now.  If  you  will  give 
him  up  without  any  trouble,  this  is  yours," 


throwing  a  purse  on  the  floor;  "if  you 
make  any  trouble  we  shall  find  a  way  to 
quiet  your  tongues.  And  I  warn  you, 
there  must  be  no  gossip  of  it  afterwards." 

The  woman  drew  herself  ofip  the  cot 
and  along  the  floor  to  the  man's  feet. 
"He  is  my  child;  oh,  give  me  my  child," 
she  cried. 

"Hush,  Anna;  my  lord  has  given  us 
gold.  My  lord  will  be  kind  to  die  child 
for  whom  he  pays  so  much  gold;  we  must 
not  displease  my  lord." 

"That  is  a  sensible  man,"  said  the 
taller  man.  "And  to  prevent  any  of 
your  neighbors  gossiping,  we  wiU  send 
to  you  to-night  a  dead  child,  which  you 
must  say  is  your  own,  and  bury."  With- 
out more  parley  the  babe  was  wrapped 
in  a  long  cloak  and  was  carried  away 
from  the  place  of  its  birth. 

"  Would  it  not  be  best  to  make  sure  of 
silence  ?  There  is  danger  as  long  as  those 
people  live,"  said  the  Doctor,  when  once 
again  the  pair  were  in  the  carriage  that 
had  been  waiting  for  them  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  hut. 

The  elder  man  smiled  grimly.  "That 
will  not  be  forgotten,  but  we  must  move 
slowly.  There  are  many  who  would  be 
only  too  glad  to  hear  the  faintest  whisper 
of  to-night's  work.  The  Princess  listens 
to  all  the  nurse  tells  her,  and  if  Katrina 
thinks  we  mean  her  cousins  ill  she  will 
play  us  false  and  we  are  lost.  We  must 
first  remove  Katrina,  which  is  not  now 
an  easy  matter,  and  then  the  dead  child 
must  be  buried  by  these  people." 

But  Ivan  Paulsen  was  wise,  and  before 
the  morning  broke,  dragging  his  wife 
along,  he  was  making  liis  way  to  the  south. 
Even  the  powers  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  task  could  not  single  him  out  from  the 
peasantry  with  which  he  herded. 

"Dost  know  who  it  was?''  he  asked 
his  wife;  "The  Grand  Duke  Ojrara,  the 
great  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Glauston.'* 
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But  she  only  moaned,  '"My  babe,  my 
babe!" 

About  thirty-five  years  after  Ivan  Paul- 
sen sold  his  child  to  the  mysterious  vis- 
itors, a  kind-faced,  brown-haired  and 
brown-eyed  man  was  pacing  up  and  down 
a  small  room  in  the  winter  palace  of  the 
ruler  of  Glauston.  He  was  in  deep 
thought.  The  only  other  occupant  of 
the  room  was  an  elderly  man  widi  white 
hair  and  beard,  who,  as  the  younger  man 
strode  backward  and  forward,  watched 
him  with  furtive,  crafty  expression. 

"  Surely,  your  royal  brother  will  under- 
stand," he  said  at  length;  ''he  will  know 
that  the  people  are  crying  for  an  heir;  that 
every  day  your  Royal  Highness  has  no 
son  the  country  is  in  grave  peril;  and  he 
will  surely  see  that  in  justice  to  your  peo- 
ple and  to  the  future  of  the  nations  of 
Europe, — of  the  worid, — that  you  must 
form  another  alliance." 

''It  is  not  your  custom  to  plead  for 
justice  to  the  people,  my  royal  cousin," 
answered  the  younger  man.  "That  is 
never  mentioned  when  the  taxes  are  to  be 
increased.  As  for  the  remainder  of  your 
argument,  it  is  hard  to  tdl  what  is  right. 
There  is  one  thing  you  have  forgotten, 
however;  it  is  justice  to  myself  and  to 
the  woman  whom  I  love,  and  who  I  know 
before  Grod  will  always  be  my  wife.  That 
an  heir  to  the  throne  has  been  withhdd 
has  been  a  sorrow  to  me, — ^to  us  both. 
But  I  will  not  consider  a  divorce — at 
least  not  for  some  time.  I  do  not  wish 
the  matter  to  be  mentioned  to  me  again; 
it  is  displeasing.  Is  there  anything  else 
you  wish  to  tell  me  ?  ** 

"No,  your  Royal  Highness;  the  slight 
disturbances  continue,  but  they  are  mere- 
ly the  work  of  the  unruly  students.  They 
will  soon  be  suppressed,  and  they  are  not 
worth  the  serious  attention  of  your  Royal 
Highness.  If  there  were  an  heir  to  the 
throne,  your  Highness,  the  people  would 
be  more  settled  and  these  outbreaks  would 
not  occur.     But,  now, *' 

The  mild  expression  left  the  eyes  of  the 
younger  man. 


"  I  think,  my  Lord  Duke,  I  said  that  was 
a  matter  not  to  be  broached  again.  As 
for  the  outbreak  among  the  students,  do 
all  possible  to  placate  the  people.  My 
poor  people!  I  wish  I  could  do  some- 
thing to  mitigate  the  discontent  that  is 
continually  showing  itself.  Be  as  gentle 
as  possible,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  have 
too  much  display  of  the  military." 

"I  will  see  that  everything  is  quiet  in 
a  day  or  two.  Since  the  unfortunate 
death  of  your  uncle,  it  is  wise  to  show  the 
people  that  we  deal  with  a  powerful 
hand."  And  the  elder  man  bowed  him- 
self from  the  room. 

When  he  had  gone  the  younger  man 
sighed  wearily.  He  walk^  to  a  little 
table  standing  near  a  window  and  leaning 
heavily  upon  it,  gazed  out  into  the  inner 
court  of  which  the  window  commanded 
the  view.  It  was  only  a  few  minutes, 
however,  before,  following  a  slight  knock, 
a  woman  entered  the  room.  She  was 
very  tall,  with  a  face  that  resembled  the 
lily,  so  colorless  and  wax-like  it  seemed, 
while  her  two  eyes  appeared  like  coab 
set  below  her  pallid  brow.  She  walked 
softly  up  to  the  dejected  figure  before  the 
window  and  placed  one  hand  lightly 
upon  his  shoulder. 

"What  has  our  cousin  to  say  to-day; 
something  to  trouble  you,  I  fear?"  she 
asked. 

"Oh,  he  goes  over  old  matters,"  he 
answered. 

A  cloud  passed  over  her  brow.  "  Your 
ministers  advise  another  alliance?"  she  said. 

He  clasped  her  hands  in  his  and  looked 
into  the  sorrowful  face.  "Let  not  that 
worry  you,"  he  said.  "  The  advice  comes 
from  those  who  fear  to  see  my  brother  in 
my  place,  and  has  no  weight  with  me. 
^^at  is  troubling  me  greatly  is  the  news 
he  brought  of  another  uprising  among 
the  people.  My  poor  people!  I  some- 
times feel  I  should  do  something  more 
for  them'ji  but  I  caimot.  I  am  not  callous 
towards  their  sufferings  and  their  wants, 
as  are  my  ministers  and  those  with  whom 
I  claim  kinship;  but  there  is  that  in  me 
that   prevents   me   asserting   mysdf.    I 
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am  afraid,  and  cower  before  the  men  I 
abould  rule.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  voice 
my  sjrmpathy  for  the  people.  There  is 
aomelhingy  some  influence  that  makes 
me  a  coward.  I  do  not  seem  always  to 
have  ruled.  I  am  even  afraid  to  demand 
a  fiill  accounting  and  knowledge  of  affairs. 
But,  what  have  you  been  doing  this  day  ?  " 

**  It  has  been  a  busy  day.  I  have  been 
directing  the  women  in  their  work  of 
making  bandages  for  the  soldiers.  There 
is  an  old  woman,  a  cousin  of  your  old 
nurse,  Katrina,  who  came  to  the  castle 
to-day  with  a  huge  bundle  of  lint,  anxious 
to  send  it  away  for  the  sake  of  the  '  Little 
Ruler,'  she  said.  So  you  see,  my  hus- 
band, there  are  some  of  the  people  who 
love  you.  I  told  her  she  might  remain 
and  work  with  the  other  women.  But, 
hark!  what  is  that  noise  ?** 

From  afar  came  a  sound  as  of  a  great 
bod|y  of  pec^le  approaching.  There  was 
at  &8t  only  a  su^estion  of  a  sound;  then 
was  borne  to  the  ears  of  the  listeners  a 
rambling,  then  loud,  incoherent  cries,  and 
then  a  im^ty  shouting,  rising  and  falling 
as  in  tumidtuous  waves.  Motionless, 
the  man  stood  in  the  center  of  the  little 
study.  Upon  his  face  was  a  puzzled 
expression, — fear,  anger,  curiosity.  The 
woman  swayed  slightly  and  a  great  fear 
was  in  her  eyes. 

*' What  is  it ;  what  do  they  want  ?"  he  said. 

As  if  in  answer  to  his  query,  the  door 
opened  and  the  Grrand  Duke,  who  but  a 
short  while  before  had  left  the  apartment, 
entered  hurriedly. 

"Your  majesties  must  not  leave  this 
wing  of  the  building,"  he  cried.  '^The 
devil  has  broken  loose,  and  you  may  be 
in  great  danger." 

**  What  do  they  want  here  ?  '*  the  Prince 
asked.  The  suddenness  of  the  event  had 
dazod  him. 

''They  are  calling  for  you;  demanding 
to  see  the  *  little  Ruler.'  They  are  crazy. 
Hiey  think  that  a  personal  appeal  to  you 
will  remedy  their  fancied  wrongs.  If 
you  appear  it  will  be  sure  death.  There 
are  Nihilists  in  that  mob.  I  have  sent 
for  the  military  and  they  will  be  dis- 


patched in  a  short  while.  You  must  not 
move  from  here;  the  castle  is  in  a  tur- 
moil, and  even  the  guards  cannot  be 
trusted." 

**  But  if  they  call  me  I  must  go  to  them." 
The  Prince  made  a  few  steps  towards  the 
door. 

But  the  Princess  caught  his  arm  as  he 
stepped  from  her  side,  and  half-dragging 
him  back,  she  implored  him  not  to  expose 
himself  to  the  mob. 

"  They  have  no  respect  for  your  crown," 
she  said,  *'  and  you  have  no  heir." 

The  man  turned  to  the  little  table, — 
the  little  table  that  had  seen  so  many  of 
his  struggles, — and  sinking  into  a  chair 
he  buried  his  head  in  his  hands.  The 
sounds  continued,  now  louder,  now  softer 
as  if  hushed  to  listen  to  some  speech  and 
then  breaking  out  with  redoubled  fury. 
At  times  the  words  could  be  distinguished, 
then  all  was  turmoil  and  confusion  of 
sound.  The  group  in  the  study  listened 
for  the  clatter  of  horses'  feet  that  would 
announce  the  arrival  of  the  r^ments. 

Suddenly  the  door  leading  into  an  inner 
apartment  opened,  and  an  old  woman 
rushed  into  the  study  and  stood  disheveled 
and  breathless  before  the  little  assembly. 

"God  of  our  fathers,"  she  cried,  "you 
are  in  danger.  There  is  a  man  who 
wishes  you  no  good;  he  is  hunting  for 
the  'Little  Ruler.'  I  saw  him  pass  the 
door  where  we  women  were  working.  I 
know  him;  he  means  no  good.  "Iliere 
are  no  guards;  they  have  gone;  they  are 
afraid;  oh,  hide,  save  yourself;  he  is  try- 
ing to  find  you!"  Her  warning  was 
scarcely  in  time.  At  the  moment  the 
stranger  entered.  One  hand  was  slightly 
raised;  but  with  a  bound  wonderfully 
aple  for  one  so  infirm,  the  old  woman 
seized  his  hand  and  held  it  in  a  vise-like 
grasp. 

"You  dare  not;  you  dare  not,"  she 
cried.  "My  son,  oh,  my  son;  you  are 
aiming  at  the  life  of  your  brother.  That 
man  is  as  truly  my  son  as  are  you.  Oh, 
my  God,  would  you  murder  your  broth- 
er?" 

A  deadly  silence  fell  upon  the  room  for 
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a  moment.  The  man's  hand  dropped 
nervdess  to  his  side.  The  Prince  stood 
as  if  turned  to  stone;  only  the  Grand  Duke 
moved,  and  he  had  turned  a  deadly  pale. 

^ It  is  a  lie/'  he  said;  *^the  woman 
raves.    She  and  the  man  are  both  crazy.'* 

"It  is  no  lie,"  the  old  woman  cried. 
"  You  know  it  is  no  lie.  Thirty-five  years 
ago  you  came  to  my  cottage  and  bought 
my  child.  I  searched  for  him  after  my 
husband  died.  I  did  not  promise  not  to 
do  so,  and  he  is  my  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Katrina  told  me  where  he  was  before  you 
murdered  her, — she  served  you  too  well, 
did  Katrina.  I  have  watched  him  many 
times,  along  the  roads,  in  the  streets,  and 
I  have  prayed  for  him.  Can  yoii  look  at 
the  faces  of  those  two  men  and  say  they 
are  not  brothers  ?  It  is  not  a  he;  it  is  my 
child,  and  God  has  heard  my  prayer  for 
he  has  given  to  me  to  save  this,  my  eldest 
son,  from  staining  his  hands  with  the 
blood  of  his  brother.  But,  oh,  a  curse 
has  been  placed  on  me  for  selling  my  son. 
My  babe,  my  babe !  ^ 

"Does  this  woman  tell  the  truth?" 
The  Prince  turned  to  the  Grand  Duke, 
pale  and  trembUng  now,  for  he  saw  the 
story  was  believed,  wild  though  it  was. 
and  he  saw  his  ruin  before  him.  The 
man  who  had  placed  the  changeling  on 
the  throne  of  Grauston  could  hope  for 
no  mercy  from  those  whom  his  act  had 
deprived  of  rights. 

"Yes,  it  is  true;  but,  by  Gtxi,  we  took 
the  wrong  child,"  he  said,  tummg  Hke  a 
cornered  rat,  but  with  a  grudging  admi- 
ration for  the  tall  Nihilist  witii  fire  and 
determination  in  his  demeanor,  fierce  of 
eye  and  strong  of  jaw,  who  stood  with 
affrighted  expression  gazing  at  his  gentle- 
faced  counterpart 

In  that  moment  the  King  died  and  the 
mian  of  the  people  was  bom. 

"  You  did  not  take  the  wrong  child.  It 
has  been  by  no  volition  of  my  own  that 


I  have  been  placed  in  this  position.  A 
^Wll  greater  than  my  own  or  yours  has 
given^  my  h«.i  responsi^ities.  I 
have  not  known  why  I  felt  these  sym- 
pathies, why  I  was  unlike  those  with 
whom  I  claimed  kinship.  Hitherto  I 
have  shirked  my  responsibilities,  but 
from  to-day  I  am  King  of  the  people.  I 
have  no  heir,  and  when  I  die  the  throne 
will  go  to  the  house  of  which  I  have 
thought  myself  a  member.  But  until 
then,  my  peasant-blood  will  rule  over  a 
peasant-people."  For  a  moment  his 
glance  rested  upon  his  wife,  and  as  if  in 
answer  to  a  question,  she  advanced  to- 
wards him  and  placed  her  hand  in  his, — 
the  hand  of  the  daughter  of  a  line  of  kings. 

"You  have  refused  to  desert  me,"  she 
said,  "and  I  love  you." 

"My  brother,"  he  said,  looking  at  the 
man  who  but  a  few  moments  before  had 
his  hand  turned  against  him,  "we  have 
one  mother,  and  in  our  different  places 
we  can  work  for  one  people.  The  world 
will  believe  me  the  Ruler,  you  will  know 
me  the  peasant.  As  for  you,"  turning 
to  the  Grand  Duke  who,  drembling,  was 
watching  the  scene,  "you  will  be  safe 
enough  as  long  as  you  maintain  the  si- 
lence you  have  kept  for  so  long,  and  obey 
me.  It  will  pay  you  nothing  to  tell  of 
your  deception.  You  have  given  to  me 
the  great  responsibilities  of  a  ruler;  to 
forswear  them  now  wiU  ruin  my  already 
bleeding  country.  And,  thank  God,  you 
have  not  taken  from  me  a  man's  sympa- 
thy for  my  people ! " 

The  sounds  outside  grew  more  tumul- 
tuous. In  the  distance  could  be  heard 
the  clatter  of  horses'  hoofs.  The  soldiers 
were  coining. 

"Go  stop  the  regiment,  and  tell  the 
people  the  'Little  Ruler'  is  coming  to 
them." 

Mat  Irene  Copingeb. 

Baltimore^  Md. 
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EDITORIALS. 


MARY  A.  LIVERMORE. 


I.  A  MOEAL  liXADSB  OF  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

THE  RECENT  death  of  Mn.  Mary  A. 
Liwcnaaie  removes  from  earth  one  of 
the  ksl  memben  of  that  noble  band  of  moral 
heroea  who  awakened  the  sleeping  oonsdence 
to  the  enormity  of  the  slave  curse  and  who 
after  the  emancipation  of  the  black  man  and 
the  presenration  of  the  Union  became  promi- 
nendj  identified  with  almost  every  important 
advance  movement  for  the  elevation  of  human- 
ity, the  devdopment  of  the  individual  and  the 
increase  of  the  hi^piness  of  all  the  people. 

In  the  stirring  days  of  that  moral  renaissance 
that  awakened  the  sleeping  nation  and  which 
was  led  by  Garrison*  Phillips,  John  Brown, 
Whittier,  Lowell,  Theodore  Parker  and 
Charles  Sunmer,  Mrs.  Livermore  became  an 
important  factor,  throwing  into  the  battle  for 
human  freedom  all  the  eUiical  force  of  early 
womanhood — a  wcmianhood  whose  intellect- 
ual strength  was  only  surpassed  by  her  exalted 
moral  enthusiasm.  She  was  the  most  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  noble  w<mian  who  became 
the  wife  of  Wenddl  Phillips.  When  the  war 
broke  out  she  was  quick  to  tender  her  aid  and 
perfonned  invaluable  services  to  the  Union 
cause.  Neither  praise  nor  blame  ever  influ- 
enced her,  for  with  her  conscience  was  some- 
tfdng  imyeakably  sacred  and  the  call  of  duty 
was  ever  divine.  Tlie  following  stansas  from 
the  poem  composed  by  the  eminent  Unitarian 
divine,  Bev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  and  read  at 
her  funeral,  Toice  a  just  tribute  to  the  noble 
leader  whose  IqM  are  silent  now: 

"Aaiw  now,  onoe  more^  that  fearien  mind; 
Crawn,  sliD  again,  that  sense  of  rudit; 
Bnw  tribvles  rare  for  words  and  deeds 
Thatguidsd  souls  into  the  li^^t 

Her  WMoe  was  moved  to  tones  of  power 
TTiatfhaBmned  wrong  in  places  nigh; 
Her  ear  bent  low  in  wymptahj 
To  ealch  the  hnmUest  sob  and  si^. 

She  loved  h«  home;  no  place  more  dear; 
Yel  Wmm  km  gave  her  nower  to  see 
The  worid-vide  woes  in  numan  lives. 
That  loS  and  groan  and  are  not  free. 


WMi  liidess  aeal  ol  danntlesi  days. 
She  trod  Mme  pamwajs  long; 
No  iMk  dkassyed,  no  power  availed 
To  qiMMh  W  fi^  or  hnah  her  song. 

That  aoai^  that  plea  lor  JQStioe  pure, 
Tnal  hope  of  freedonit  pragreM,  p 
It  grew  and  grew  to  nocifr  strains 
Uifil  the  ffiAv  gave  rdease." 


There  is  nothing  that  the  republic  to-day 
needs  so  sorely  as  men  and  women  of  the  moral 
fiber  of  Mrs.  Livermore — ^apostles  of  duty  who 
place  the  cause  of  humanity  above  all  thought 
of  material  gain,  individual  advancement  or 
personal  comfort.  She  has  passed  from  us, 
but  the  infiuence  of  her  life,  like  that  of  Gar- 
rison, PhiUips  and  John  Brown,  like  that  of 
Jefferson,  Adams  and  Hancock  in  an  earlier 
day,  and  like  that  of  Eliot,  Pym  and  Hampden 
in  the  day  of  England's  sorest  need,  will  prove 
a  source  of  unfailing  inspiration  to  the  young 
men  and  women  of  America  who  to-day  are 
awake  to  the  sacred  and  august  demand  of  the 
new  moral  renaissance  now  dawning  in  the 
republic — the  oncoming  battle  against  the 
despotism  of  privileged  interests  and  corruption 
that  threatens  the  very  life  of  free  institutions. 

II.   PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MRS. 
LIVERlfORE. 

Mrs.  Livermore  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  valued  contributors  to  The  Arena. 
From  the  inception  of  this  magazine  she  and 
her  loved  husband  were  among  its  staunchest 
friends  and  we  doubt  if  anything  she  ever 
wrote  was  stronger  or  more  thou^t-compel- 
ing  than  some  of  her  essays  for  this  magazine, 
notably  her  masteriy  defence  of  woman's  suf- 
frage entitled  ''Centuries  of  Dishonor.*' 
Among  the  most  deli^^tful  and  highly  valued 
hours  of  our  editorial  life  are  those  spent  in 
converse  with  men  and  women  who  have  help- 
ed the  worid  onward,  f^spedally  do  we  recall 
with  pleasure  the  visits  of  Mrs.  Livermore  and 
Frances  E.  Willard.  These  two  splendid 
women,  one  a  Trinitarian,  the  other  a  Unita- 
rian, were  among  the  most  exalted  types  of 
American  womanhood  that  our  land  has  pro- 
duced. Both  were  broad-visioned  and  splen- 
didly tolerant  of  the  honest  opinions  of  those 
who  differed  from  them.  Both  were  domi- 
nated by  the  moral  enthusiasm  that  gives  the 
upward  impulse  to  all  onward  movements  and 
without  which  dvilizations  and  nations  wither 
and  die,  smitten  with  death  at  the  vital  springs 
of  life.  Both,  though  idealists  and  dreamers, 
possessed  that  living  faith  which  transforms 
dreams  into  actualities;  that  faith  which  man- 
ifests itself  in  noble  works. 

On  one  occasion  we  remember  Mrs.  Liver- 
more coining  into  our  oflice,  her  face  illumined 
with  that  rare,  sweet  smile  that  one  sees  at 
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timeB  onlj  on  the  face  of  the  moral  enthiifliaflt. 

"I  have  come  to  tell  jou,  Mr.  Flower,  how 
much  Mr.  Livermore  and  I  enjoy  The  Abena. 
It  makes  me  feel  as  though  I  were  joung  again ; 
it  is  so  instinct  with  the  spirit  that  made  Bos- 
ton a  moral  storm-center  when  Garrison  was 
the  most  abused  man  in  the  city  and  Wendell 
Phillips  had  exiled  himself  from  the  social 
circle  that  had  formerly  hailed  him  as  a  leader, 
because  he  chose  to  side  with  God  against 
wealth,  convention,  the  church  and  the  state." 

"Tell  me,"  we  said,  "something  of  those 
g^rious  days  which  were  so  vibrant  with  moral 
enthusiasm  as  to  inspire  Lowell's  'Crisis.'" 

And  then  for  almost  an  hour  she  recounted 
incident  after  incident  of  those  days  which 
tested  the  true  worth  of  young  and  old.  We 
remember  that  she  dwelt  piuticularly  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  Wendell  Phillips  and 
his  wife,  who,  she  explained,  was  her  most 
intimate  girl-friend. 

"She  was  a  tower  of  strength  to  Wendell," 
she  exclaimed.  "I  remember  that  on  the 
memorable  night  when  Faneuil  Hall  was 
crowded  to  protest  against  the  assassination 
of  Lovejoy  at  Alton,  lUinois,  Mrs.  Phillips  was 
confined  to  her  bed.  Indeed,  she  was  an  in- 
valid all  her  life.  The  attorney-general  of 
the  state,  as  you  doubtless  know,  was  strongly 
pro-slaveiy  in  his  inclinations.  He  was  a 
typical  politician  of  that  day  and  he  had  rep- 
resented Lovejoy  as  dying  as  the  fool  dies. 
He  had  compared  the  mob  that  murdered 
him  to  such  patriots  as  Adams  and  Hancock. 
Strange  to  say,  such  was  the  pro-slavery  sen- 
timent in  Boston  that  this  amazing  speech 
was  wildly  applauded.  Wendell  Phillips  had 
come  to  Paneufl  HaU  without  intending  to 
speak,  but  the  slander  of  the  dead  by  the  at- 
torney-general and  the  defence  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Lovejoy  so  stirred  the  young  lawyer  that 
he  made  his  way  to  the  platform  amid  storms 
of  applause  and  hisses.  In  the  course  of 
his  speech  he  uttered  the  following  notable 
words: 

"  'Sir,  when  I  heard  the  gentleman  lay  down 
principles  which  place  the  murderers  of  Alton 
side  by  side  with  Otis  and  Hancock,  with 
Quincy  and  Adams,  I  thought  those  pictured 
lips  (pointing  to  the  portraits  in  the  Hall) 
would  have  broken  into  voice  to  rebuke  the 
recreant  American — ^the  slanderer  of  the  dead. 
The  gentleman  said  that  he  should  sink  into 
insignificance  if  he  dared  to  gainsay  the  prin- 
ciples of  these  resolutions.  Sir,  for  the  senti- 
ments he  has  uttered,  on  soil  consecrated  by 
the  prayers  of  the  Puritans  and  the  blood  of 


patriots,  the  earth  should  have  yawned  and 
swallowed  him  up.' 

"These  remariu  created  a  perfect  pande- 
monium. For  a  time  it  seined  that  he  was 
in  inuninent  peril  of  suffering  the  same  fate 
that  had  been  meted  out  to  Garrison  a  short 
time  before  by  a  well-dressed  Boston  mob. 
Amid  the  tumult  some  representative  of  that 
dass  that  is  always  eager  to  bear  evil  tidings 
set  out  post-haste  for  Phillips'  home  to  infonn 
the  invalid  of  the  imminent  danger  in  which 
her  husband  had  placed  himself.  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips' eyes  flashed  with  the  light  of  the  enthu- 
siast. She  called  for  pen  and  paper  and  has- 
tfly  scribbled  a  note  which  she  imperatively 
commanded  the  messenger  to  take  as  speedily 
as  possible  to  her  huslMmd.  The  messengv 
supposed  it  was  a  plea  to  him  not  to  endanger 
his  life.  Instead  it  contained  this  laconic 
message;  'Wendell,  do  not  yield  an  inch!*" 

On  one  occasion  Mrs.  Livermore  was  talk- 
ing of  the  future  life.  "I  not  only  firmly  be- 
lieve in  another  life,  but  I  feel  that  we  are  com- 
passed by  guardian  angels,  and  if  we  are  re- 
ceptive they  are  often  able  to  helpfully  impress 
us,"  she  remarked,  and  then  continued:  "I 
have  had  spme  strange  personal  experiences 
that  I  do  not  often  relate,  because  people  are 
apt  to  misinteipret  them.  One  of  these  oc- 
curred some  time  since.  I  was  on  the  train 
traveling  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was 
at  night.  There  were  only  a  few  passengers 
in  the  coach.  I  was  the*only  person  in  the 
front  part  of  the  car.  I  remember  that  it  was 
a  bright,  cool,  crisp  night.  I  was  feasting  on 
the  beauty  of  nature  as  seen  through  the  car- 
window,  for  the  moon  was  full  and  the  land- 
so^  very  beautiful.  The  lights  in  the  hornet 
and  the  lights  in  the  sky  seemed  to  have  chal- 
lenged each  other,  one  witnessing  of  human 
love,  the  other  of  the  love  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
I  was  musing  on  these  things  when  suddenly 
a  voice,  thrilling  in  intensity,  spoke  in  my  ear. 

"'Move  to  the  other  aide  of  the  car,  quick! 
quick II  QUICK!!!' 

"I  sprang  up.  No  one  was  near.  Most 
of  the  passengers  were  sleeping,  but  I  rushed 
to  the  other  side  of  the  car  and  had  barely 
fallen  into  my  seat  when  with  a  terrible  crash 
our  car  reeled  almost  off  the  track  and  the  side 
of  the  end  of  the  car  where  I  was  sitting  a 
moment  before  was  crushed  and  splinteied. 
Sitting  where  I  was»  I  was  thrown  down  and 
somewhat  bruised,  but  had  I  been  seated  where 
I  was  when  the  voice  spoke  to  me  I  should  have 
been  cniahed  and  killed." 


;   BEAI.  BULBRS:    NOT  KINGS.  BUT  CORHUFT  COBFOBATIONS. 

tt¥M  AMD  — OMtWDPlI  VODU)  B^nOBM  TBE  OOnBHimiT  TO  THC  nOtl^. 
Dwn  fer  Rtu  Walku  vtgn^  Ai  Tu  Amxha.   (Bm  EdlUiUL) 
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Editorials. 


To  Mn.  livennore,  Crod,  rdigioii  and  the  fut- 
ure life  were  living  realities,  and  though  Unitar- 
ian in  her  views  she  did  not  hesitate  to  condemn 
the  shortcomings  of  the  ministers  of  that  faith. 

"When  the  Channings,  Starr-KIing  and 
Theodore  Parker  were  great  powers  in 
the  Unitarian  pulpit,  that  chuich  was  a 
mighty  moral  force,  an  aggressive  power  for 
righteousness  in  state,  home  and  individual  life; 
but  to-daj  I  often  feel,"  she  observed, ''  that 


Unitarianism  is  dying  of  intellectual  dzy-rot" 
No  one  could  be  with  Mrs.  Livennore  with- 
out feeling  that  he  was  in  the  presence  of  one 
who  believed  in  the  aristocracy  of  the  soul, 
the  conscience-guided  peerage  whose  members 
in  all  ages  have  led  humanity  up  to  the  spirit- 
ual Alps  and  through  whose  leadership  eveiy 
great  victory  for  right,  justice,  freedom  and 
truth  has  been  won  over  slothful  convention 
and  sordid  self-concern. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  PRIVILEGED  INTERESTS  THROUGH 

MACHINE-RULE. 

(See  Cartoon  bj  Ryan  Walker.) 


IN  HIS  striking  cartoon  drawn  expressly 
for  this  issue  of  The  Arena  Mr.  Ryan 
Walker  has  given  an  impressive  illustration 
of  political  conditions  since  the  money-con- 
trolled machine  has  become  dominant  in 
American  politics.  The  railroads  and  other 
public-service  companies,  the  trusts  and  the 
Wall-street  speculators  and  representatives 
of  that  reckless  so-called  "high  finance"  of 
which  the  recent  Equitable  Assurance  scandal 
is  a  typical  example,  conspire  with  party  bosses 
and  machine  manipulators,  and  as  a  result  the 
boss  becomes  rich  and  the  machine-leaders 
receive  in  the  form  of  campaign  contributions 
all  the  money  desired  for  the  most  extensive 
manipulation  of  election  returns  and  to  satisfy 
the  appetites  of  the  rapacious  "workers"  as 
the  ]|^cfamen  of  the  machine  are  called.  On 
the  other  hand  the  people  are  saddled  with 


dishonest,  incapable  or  dummy  misrepresent- 
atives,  the  creatures  of  privileged  interests  and 
the  machine,  bound  only  to  fealty  to  their 
masters  in  a  battle  between  civic  weal  and 
dean  and  good  government  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  rapacity  of  soulless  corporations  and 
privileged  interests  on  the  other. 

This  cartoon  should  be  studied  by  eveiy 
voter,  as  it  offers  the  true  explanation  of  why 
the  United  States  Senate  is  going  to  fight  any 
effective  measure  to  give  the  people  relief  from 
railway  extortions.  The  Aldriches,  the  Spoon- 
ers,  the  Platts,  the  Depews,  the  Knoxes,  and 
numbers  of  others  are  the  representatives  and 
the  henchmen  of  the  railways  and  other  privi- 
leged interests  which  are  exploiting  and  plun- 
dering the  people.  In  this  cartoon  we  alao  see 
the  reid  explanation  of  why  we  are  to-day  in 
the  midst  of  a  reign  of  graft  and  corruption. 


DIRECT-LEGISLATION  CAMPAIGN  IN  DELAWARE. 


IN  DELAWARE  an  important  direct-leg- 
islation campaign  is  in  active  progress 
under  the  wise  and  able  management  of  the 
Hon.  Francis  I.  DuPont,  president  of  the  Di- 
rect-Legislation League  of  the  state.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Constitution  of  Delaware  it  will  be 
impossible  for  the  people  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  direct-legislation  until  the  Constitution  is 
amended, — something  which  requires  six  years 
to  accomplish.  There  is,  however,  nothing 
to  prevent  an  advisory  Initiative  and  Refer- 
endum, and  during  a  recent  session  of  the 
Delaware  legislature  a  number  of  the  leading 
Single-Taxers  and  some  other  prominent  dti- 
sens  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  DuPont  con- 
ducted a  vigorous  campaign  for  the  securing  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  and  submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  of  accepting  or  rejecting 


the  measure  for  the  advisory  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  The  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Senate  by  a  leading  Republican  member, 
and  passed  that  body  with  eleven  yeas  and  four 
nays.  In  the  house  it  was  unanimously  carried, 
'nie  measure  was  then  signed  by  the  Governor, 
and  will  be  voted  upon  this  autumn. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Hon.  J.  Z.  White 
of  Chicago,  HI.,  a  prominent  Single-Tax  lec- 
turer, for  his  efficient  service  in  explaining 
Direct-Legislation  to  the  members  of  the  two 
branches  of  the  legislature. 

It  is  a  notable  foct  that  wherever  DirecU 
Legislation  is  deariy,  ably,  and  tactfully  pre- 
sented, it  appeals  to  all  hi^-minded  and 
thougjitful  dtiiens  who  aie  not  interested  in 
meaauxei  that  aie  detrimental  to  the  pobKe 
weal. 


IN   THE  MIRROR  OF  THE  PRESENT. 


THE  PRESTOENT,  MR.  MORTON  AND  THE  RAmROADS. 


RUGOXD  MOBAL  COUBAGE  ThE  SUPREME 

Demand  of  The  Present. 

NO  EVENT  of  recent  months  has  oc- 
casioned us  deeper  regret  than  the 
actkm  taken  by  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
Santa  F^  case  and  his  amazing  and  ahnost  in- 
credible letter  to  Paul  Morton.  It  is  our  pro- 
found  coaTiction  that  in  this  affair  the  president 
has  not  only  aided  the  law-defying  railroad 
ofliriali  more  efficiently  than  all  their  hench- 
men in  the  Senate,  in  the  public  press  and  else- 
idiere  could  have  done,  but  he  has  also  dealt 
the  most  severe  blow  to  civic  morality  and  the 
orderly  operation  of  justice  through  the  courts 
that  has  been  dealt  by  a  popular  leader  in 
many  yean,  the  evil  effect  of  which  will  be  so. 
fu'^eaching  and  so  paralyzing  to  the  rising 
spirit  of  dvic  righteousness  that  it  calls  for 
more  than  passing  notice:  for  the  sincere 
friends  of  pure  and  free  government  have  no 
greater  difficulty  to  contend  against  than  the 
confhdnn  in  the  public  mind  regarding  moral 
ideals,  due  to  the  onnpromising  with  sin,  cor- 
mptioii  and  dishonesty  by  statesmen,  editors 
aiid  clergymen,  where  personal  friendship, 
intimate  business  relations  or  the  desire  to 
reap  pecuniary  advantage  obscure  the  funda- 
mental moral  verities  and  lead  to  condonation 
or  defence  of  the  conduct  of  certain  persons 
who  otherwise  would  be  severely  and  justly 


We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  period  of  civic 
awakening.  After  a  time  of  moral  stagnation, 
during  which  corruption,  graft  and  various 
loffms  of  dishonesty  have  flourished  in  political 
and  business  life,  the  oonsdenoe  of  the  people 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  being  awak- 
ened. A  motal  renaissance  is  presaged  if 
statesmen  who  daim  to  be  ethical  leaders,  and 
the  deigy,  will  show  anything  like  the  moral 
eonrsge  and  devotion  to  high  ideab  that  have 
maiked  the  real  leaders  in  every  great  advance 
mofement  that  has  lifted  civilisations  and 
w^  •»«■■■  tn  the  past. 

Whfle  die  true  statesman  wiU  always  place 
the  intoesti  of  all  the  people  and  the  demands 
of  jnsliee  abofe  all  perKmal  motives  or  senti- 


ments of  friendship,  a  time  like  the  present 
makes  it  peculiarly  important  that  the  highest 
order  of  moral  courage  should  be  exercised  by 
those  to  whom  the  people  look  for  leadership 
and  example.  One  of  the  gravest  dangers  that 
threatens  free  institutions  to-day  is  the  growing 
disregard  for  law,  bom  of  the  increasing  con- 
viction or  rather  knowledge  that  though  the 
poor  and  weak  and  those  without  strong  social 
influence  or  large  means,  who  commit  crime, 
are  pretty  certain  to  receive  the  full  penalty, 
prescribed  by  law,  the  rich  and  powerful  can 
usually  evade  punishment  or  at  least  escape 
with  fines  that  to  them  are  of  trifling  import- 
ance. There  is  absolutely  no  danger  to-day  of 
a  rich  man  who  is  in  favor  with  the  great  cor- 
porations being  convicted  of  any  crime  or  mis- 
demeanor, if  he  is  innocent.  Indeed,  the 
evidences  of  criminality  must  be  of  the  most 
positive,  conclusive  and  overwhelming  char- 
acter to  make  it  impossible  for  the  rich  and 
powerfid  to  defeat  justice  through  technical- 
ities, delays  or  the  intervention  of  powerful 
officials.  These  are  facts  that  should  be  borne 
in  mind  when  considering  President  Roose- 
velt's action  in  the  Santa  F6  case. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  CASE  AND  THE 
POINTS  INVOLVED. 

In  order  to  have  the  salient  facts  of  the  case 
clearly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader,  we  give 
below  a  summarizing  statement  written  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Boston 
Transcript  and  published  June  22d  in  that 
journal.  We  make  this  quotation  because  the 
Transcripl  is  probably  the  most  influential  ad- 
ministration paper  in  New  England,  and  its 
Washington  correspondent  has  ever  been  ex- 
tremely favorable  to  the  president.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  charge  of  a  bias  against  Mr. 
Roosevelt  in  the  following  account  of  the  re- 
ception of  his  act,  coming  as  it  does  from  an 
able  correspondent  conspicuous  for  his  friendly 
attitude  toward  the  president. 


"When  Attorney-General  Moody  requested* 
Judson  Harmon  and  Frederick  N.  Judson  to 
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In  the  Mirror  of  the  PresenL 


mamne  euMDj  the  report  of  tbe  Intnstate 
Commeroe  Commiflsioii  in  the  nmtler  of  tm- 
lawftil  rates  and  practioes  in  the  transportation 
of  coal  and  mine  supplies  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  &  Santa  F^  Railwaj  Company  and 
*to  recommend  what  character  of  proceedings 
the  evidence  justifies,  and  against  whom  the 
same  should  be  taken  to  secure  vindication  of 
the  law,*  the  action  was  universally  acclaimed. 
Because  of  Secretary  Paul  Morton's  previous 
connection  with  the  Santa  F^  it  was  felt  that 
the  Administration  had  done  a  courageous 
thing.  Messrs.  Hannon  and  Judson  were 
recognized  as  men  of  eminent  legal  ability  and 
possessed  of  characters  and  reputations  for 
integrity  that  would  give  weight  all  over  the 
country  to  their  findings. 

"It  was  assumed  from  the  character  of  their 
instructions  and  the  wide  discretion  allowed 
them,  that  whatever  recommendations  they 
made  would  be  put  into  effect  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Indeed,  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  object  in  naming  them  was  to 
have  an  impartial  investigation  and  to  relieve 
the  Administration  of  any  criticism  in  case 
their  findings  showed  that  proceedings  need 
not  be  brought  against  Paul  Morton  for  any 
acts  believed  to  be  violations  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  law. 

''When  the  news  leaked  out  that  the  two 
special  counsel  had  reached  certain  conclu- 
sions, which  where  not  shared  in  by  the  attor- 
ney-general, the  assumption  became  prevalent 
that  the  point  of  disagreement  was  whether  or 
not  proceedings  should  be  brou^t  against 
Mr.  Morton,  at  that  time  Secretary  ci  the  Navy. 
This  assumption,  it  now  develops,  was  accurate. 
In  the  public  mind,  at  least,  Uie  one  vital  fact 
in  the  whole  question  was  whether  or  not  it 
was  to  be  judicially  determined  what  share 
Paul  Morton  had  in  the  law-breaking  practioes 
of  the  Santa  F^  Railroad.  The  correspond- 
ence between  Messrs.  Judson  and  Hannon  and 
Attorney-General  Moody,  and  the  promised 
statement  regarding  the  retirement  of  the  two 
lawyers  from  further  employment  in  the  case 
has  been  awaited  with  the  keenest  interest.  It 
was  known  that  the  hiteh  concerned  Paul 
Morton  and  much  curiosity  was  felt  to  see  how 
the  Administration  would  devise  a  plan  for 
further  proceedings  which  would  give  assur- 
ance to  the  critical  public  that  a  'square  deal* 
was  as  much  in  favor  when  it  struck  at  friends 
,  as  when  it  proved  to  their  advantage. 


« 


Keen  disappointment  is  professed  by  some 


of  the  AdministiBtioQ's  friends  that  Mems. 
Judson  and  Harmon  were  not  aUowed  to  carry 
out  their  plan  of  actioQ.  It  is  fdt  that  Mr. 
Moody  and  the  president  have  made  a  tactical 
error  of  the  first  importance  in  vetoing  the  de- 
sire of  the  special  ooonsd  to  bring  proceedings 
individually  against  Paul  Morton,  President 
Ripley  and  the  other  twwgSng  officers  of  the 
Santa  F^  road.  For  men  against  whom  there 
is  not  'one  scintilla  of  evidence,*  or,  'a  shred  of 
testimony,'  it  is  pointed  out,  require  a  lot  of 
defending  ham  the  highest  sources  in  the  land. 
This  question  was  asked  on  every  hand  to-day: 
If  Mr.  Morton  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Santa  F^  were  not  guilty  of  any  law-breaking, 
why  do  th^  pennit  such  strenuous  efforts  to  be 
made  to  prevent  the  courts  from  establishing 
the  fact  beyond  a  doubt  ?  Rightly  or  wron^, 
it  was  argued,  Mr.  Morton  and  the  others  have 
been  omvicted  by  public  opinion,  and  for  their 
own  satisfaction,  if  they  have  done  no  wrong, 
should  eageriy  seek  a  dean  bill  of  health  from 
the  courts. 

"Mr.  Moody  consented  that  proceedings  be 
brou^t  against  the  corporation,  but  would  not 
aUow  any  action  to  be  taken  against  Bir.  Mor- 
ton and  the  other  officers,  aUeging  that  no  Icgd 
evidence  had  been  taken  before  any  coiut 
showing  that  they  knew  of  the  iUegal  pmctioes 
of  the  corporation  and  dedaring  that  no  *  accu- 
sations* ^ould  be  brought  agamst  the  officers 
until  such  evidence  was  at  hwd. 

"The  special  counsel  rejoined  that  they  did 
not  purpose  making  accusations,  but  to  aUow 
Mr.  Morton  and  the  other  officers  who  mif^t 
be  involved,  an  opportunity  for  'explanations.* 
They  pcnnted  out  that  Uiis  secret  arrange- 
ment of  the  Santa  F^  Railroad  with  the 
Colorado  Fud  &  Iron  Company  involved  the 
carriage  of  hundreds  of  cars  per  month,  and 
that  the  concessions  from  the  established  rates 
must  have  amounted  to  about  a  million  dol- 
lars for  the  two  and  one-half  years  during 
which  they  were  g^ranted.  They  said  it  was 
incredible  that  th^  scheme  was  devised  and 
carried  out  by  any  authority  but  that  of  the 
chief  officers  of  Uie  railroad  company,  who 
were  in  control  of  its  traffic  department;  and 
that  it  was  a  duty  of  each  and  all  of  these  offi- 
cers to  see  that  the  injunction  was  obeyed. 

"Paul  Morton  as  vice-president  of  the 
Santa  F^  had  direct  charge  of  the  traffic  of  the 
corporation.  In  his  letter  to  President  Roose- 
vdt  he  says:  'My  own  connection  with  the 
case  was  to  see  that  the  traffic  was  secured  to 
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tte  AtdiMon  nSh^  and  titer  that  details  were 
left  to  subotdinates.' 

**Aidvisiiig  against  Mr.  Moody's  suggestion 
diat  action  be  brought  only  against  the  rail- 
road compnnjt  they  [Messrs.  Harmon  and 
Judson]  dedared:  'The  corporation  might 
piead  guflty  to  what  it  would  claim  to  have 
been  a  mere  technical  violation  of  law,  and 
escape  with  a  fine,  thus  in  effect  barring  us 
against  further  steps  against  the  individuals 
mIIj  guflty  of  violation  of  the  Court's  order, 
as  the  door  to  further  Investigation  would  thus 
be  doaed.  The  real  violation  of  the  Court's  or- 
der IS  by  the  individuals  acting  in  their  corpor- 
ate rdation,  as  has  been  uniformly  recognized 
by  the  oourts,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  in- 
junction orders  against  corporations  always 
ran,  aa  in  this  case,  against  their  officers  and 
agents  also.  (See  Thompson  on  Corporations, 
aectkm  6,450.)  It  necessarily  follows,  there- 
foie,  that  when  there  is  proof  of  the  violation 
of  the  Court's  order  by  a  corporation  defen- 
dant, some  individuals  are  chargeable  with  the 
wrong,  and  th^  are  presumably  the  officers  in 
cbaige  of  the  corporate  business  involved.  We 
deem  it  of  importanoe  to  the  interests  of  the 
Goveniment,  and  as  a  judicial  precedent,  that 
tins  principle  of  individual  responsibility  for 
cofpoffate  action  should  be  insisted  on  as  essen- 
tial for  the  enforcement  of  the  judicial  power 
in  tUa  the  first  important  case,  wherein  the 
remedy  of  injunction  is  enforced  by  the  Grov- 
cnnnent  against  a  railroad  company,  under 
tibe  Interstate  Commerce  act.'" 

The  editor  of  the  TraMcnpt^  though  one  of 
the  slaundiest  supporters  of  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
could  not  indorse  a  position  so  inimical  to  pub- 
lic morality  and  the  interests  of  justice  as  that 
taken  by  the  president  in  his  special  plea  for 
lir.  Mmton.  He  therefore  supplemented  the 
coneqxmdent's  article  with  an  admirable 
editorial  from  which  we  make  the  following 
brief  extracts: 

"It  does  not  require  legal  training  to  see  the 
great  force  of  the  contention  of  tiie  special 
coimsel:  'The  violation  by  a  corporation  of  an 
injunctioo  directed  against  it  and  its  officers 
always  calls  for  a  rule  against  such  of  them  as 
had  control  of  its  conduct  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  held  personally  responsible. 
Tlicj  are  frima  faeU  guflty  of  disobedience. 
It  was  their  duty  to  see  that  the  acts  forbidden 
were  not  done,  aa  well  as  not  to  do  them.'  To 
us  die  wj^irit  ol  the  law,  the  law  within  the  law 


appears  to  be  so  completely  defined  here  as  to 
render  the  position  of  the  special  counsel  im- 
pregnable. 

'*The  President's  effusive  friendship  for  Mr. 
Morton  is  not  calculated  to  serve  the  latter 
with  the  public,  however  much  it  may  aid 
him  in  his  new  position.  Mr.  Morton  cer- 
tainly stands  in  need  of  friendship,  for  the  dis- 
position of  the  Atehison  rebate  matter  leaves 
him  not  even  in  the  position  of  one  against 
whom  the  Scotch  verdict  of  'Not  proven'  has 
been  returned,  but  in  that  of  a  man  who  has 
escaped  trial  by  the  charges  against  him  being 
noUe  prossed" 

TWO  APPOINTMENTS  THAT  COMBCANDED 
THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  NATION. 

When  the  president  appointed  Messrs.  Har- 
mon and  Judson  to  investigate  the  charges 
against  the  Santa  F^  Railroad  in  the  case  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  general 
satisfaction  was  expressed  by  the  mass  of  our 
people,  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike, 
who  had  so  long  been  fed  upon  fair  promises 
that  came  to  naught  or  cunningly  devised 
statutes  that  were  not  destined  to  be  upheld  by 
the  Supreme  Court.  At  last  it  was  felt  the 
people  were  to  have  a  ''square  deal"  and  the 
rich  railroad  officials  who  had  insolently  defied 
the  injunctions  of  the  court  and  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  would  share  the  results  of 
such  law-breaking  equally  with  poor  men  who 
similarly  violated  the  law. 

We  confess  that  thou^  less  confident  than 
many  of  our  friends,  we  felt  a  degree  of  hope 
not  hitherto  experienced,  that  at  last  we  might 
be  going  to  see  the  end  of  the  long  continued 
jugglery  with  justice  through  which  powerful 
law-breakers  had  for  years  been  enabled  to  en- 
gage in  a  systematic  spoliation  of  the  people. 
We  cherished  the  hope  that  at  last  something 
more  than  a  mere  profusion  of  fair-sounding 
words  and  empty  promises  was  to  meet  the 
growing  and  indignant  demand  of  Amer- 
ica's millions  that  even-handed  justice  should 
be  meted  out  to  the  powerful  law-breakers  as 
well  as  to  the  small  offenders,  to  the  end  that 
law  might  again  become  the  handmaid  of  jus- 
tice and  thus  universally  respected,  and  that 
the  people  might  experience  the  relief  that  was 
impossible  whfle  the  offending  public-service 
corporations  acted  as  though  Uiey  were  above 
the  law. 

The  appointment  of  Messrs.  Harmon  and 
Judson  and  the  instructions  to  "recommend 
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the  character  of  proceedings  the  evidenoe  justi- 
fies, and  against  whom  fiie  same  should  be 
taken  to  secure  the  yindication  of  law,"  gave  us 
a  greater  degree  of  confidence,  or  at  least  of 
hope  that  President  Roosevelt  would  evince  the 
moral  power  to  rise  above  personal  friendship 
and  the  baleful  influence  of  certain  corporation 
attorneys  on  whom  he  had  seemed  to  lean  in 
the  past;  and  this  conviction  was  shared  in  a 
far  greater  degree  by  many  of  our  friends. 
Numbers  of  persons  who  have  felt  the  charm  of 
the  president's  many  excellent  qualities  pointed 
to  this  act  as  indicating  the  beginning  of  a  new 
and  independent  course  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  in 
which  the  old-time  reformer,  the  Roosevelt  of 
the  police-commission  clays,  would  be  seen 
placing  the  cause  of  justice  and  the  welfare  of 
the  people  above  all  other  considerations. 
Before  this,  they  aig:ued,  Mr.  Roosevelt  had 
felt  it  incumbent  in  a  large  way  to  carry  out  the 
programme  of  his  predecessor  and  to  defer  to 
his  friends  and  counseUors.  Now,  however, 
he  was  a  free  man  and,  they  aig:ued,  we  should 
see  that  he  would  give  the  people  what  he  had 
so  often  promised  them — a  "square  deal." 
Clearly  the  appointment  of  Messrs.  Harmon 
and  Judson  indicated  that  he  was  going  to  put 
his  promises  into  practice  and  emphasize  his 
famous  maxim  that  "words  are  good  when  they 
are  backed  up  by  deeds,  and  only  so."  We 
replied  that  we  sincerely  hoped  and  trusted 
that  time  might  prove  them  to  be  true  prophets, 
and  that  the  action  of  the  president  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  special  agents  certainly  gave 
ground  for  hope,  but  that  our  conclusions  in 
regard  to  his  character,  based  on  a  study  of  his 
life  and  public  acts  since  the  reformer's  zeal 
had  been  exchanged  for  the  politician's  oppor- 
tunism, made  us  less  confident  than  we  could 
wish,  especially  as  there  was  danger  of  the 
president's  friend,  Paul  Morton,  being  impli- 
cated in  the  violation  of  the  government's  in- 
junction. 

GRANT  AND  THE  WHIBKET-RING  SCANDAL 

RECALLED. 

In  this  connection  we  recalled  another  no- 
table case,  which,  if  our  estimate  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  correct,  we  greatly  feared  would 
find  a  striking  parallel  in  the  acts  of  the 
president. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  President 
Grant  was  loyalty  to  his  friends, — an  admir- 
able trait  in  itself  but  one  which  may  prove  a 
great  vice  in  a  public  official;  nay,  more,  which 
will  prove  an  evil  of  grave  proportions  if  it  leads 


the  official  to  subordinate  the  interests  or  weal 
of  the  people,  the  cause  of  justice  and  sound 
morality  to  the  desire  to  shield  offenders  against 
the  law,  corrupters  of  the  electors'  representa- 
tives or  oppressors  of  the  people.  Now  it  will 
be  remembered  that  when  the  celebrated 
whiskey-ring  scandal  was  first  exposed.  Presi- 
dent Grant  authorized  Secretary  Benjamin 
Bristow  to  prosecute  the  offenders,  charging 
him  to  "let  no  guilty  man  escape."  On  that 
occasion  President  Grant  displayed  much  the 
same  commendable  zeal  and  moral  courage  as 
did  President  Roosevelt  when  he  appointed  his 
special  agents  to  investigate  the  Santa  F^  case; 
and  Secretary  Bristow,  a  prototype  of  Gover- 
nor Folk  and  one  of  the  most  honorable  and 
incorruptible  statesmen  of  the  period,  under- 
stood the  president  to  mean  what  he  said,  and 
no  doubt  at  the  time  when  the  order  was  given 
President  Grant  did  express  his  earnest  desire. 
Like  Messrs.  Harmon  and  Judson  after 
President  Roosevelt  commanded  them  to  ex- 
amine the  Atchison's  alleged  criminal  acts, 
Mr.  Bristow  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive 
investigation.  Some  amazing  revelations 
came  to  light  showing  that  men  very  high  up 
were  implicated.  At  length  the  trail  of  iniqu- 
ity extended  to  the  door  of  certain  of  the  presi- 
dent's personal  friends.  Then  Mr.  Grant, 
forgetful  of  his  noble  stand  and  his  solenm  in- 
junction to  his  secretary,  called  a  halt.  He 
determined  to  shield  his  friends  and  save  them 
from  the  shame  and  disgrace  that  would  fol- 
low a  conviction.  Secretary  Bristow  felt  com- 
pelled to  resign,  and  President  Grant  not  only 
necessarily  fell  greatly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
people  on  account  of  his  recreancy  to  the  cause 
of  dvic  morality  and  justice,  but  his  action 
placed  one  of  the  few  indelible  blots  on  his 
public  record. 

Now  we  knew  from  the  records  of  the  Inters 
state  Commerce  Conunission  that  Paul  Mor- 
ton had  confessed  under  oath  to  being  a  sys- 
tematic breaker  of  the  statute  against  secxet 
rates  and  rebates,  the  violation  of  which  at  the 
time  was  a  criminal  offence,  notably  in  the 
beef-trust  and  grain  cases.  We  knew  that  the 
traffic  management  was  under  his  ^Mcial  di- 
rection and  that  subordinate  officials  would 
never  have  dared  to  make  important  anmnge- 
ments  or  to  defy  a  government  injunction 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  superi<»8,  and 
also  that  it  would  be  practically  imposnUe  for 
a  systematic  violation  of  the  law  to  be  canied 
on  for  two  years  without  the  traffic  manager 
knowing  of  such  violation,  even  though  he 
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ahoukl  be  a  man  ooo^iGuoaaly  incompetent 
and  imfit  for  bis  position.  We  felt  sure  that  if 
lieans.  Haimon  and  Judaon  did  their  duty  and 
if  the  gonrtnanoki  was  sincere  in  its  protesta- 
tion,  the  guilty  would  be  brought  to  justice  and 
the  people  would  be  given  relief  from  continued 
lyoiiation,  while  Mr.  Morton,  as  head  of  the 
traffic  department  of  the  road,  would  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  explain  his  relation  to  and 
lesponsihility  for  the  two  years'  violation  of 
the  court  injumlions  which  occurred  under  his 
department  Thus,  though  we  sincerely  hoped 
that  President  Roosevelt  would  rise  to  the  meas- 
ure of  the  nation's  confident  expectation,  we 
oonld  not  entertain  the  same  degree  of  confi- 
dence as  our  friends  who  placed  more  faith  in 
his  essential  greatness  of  character  and  who 
believed  be  possessed  the  rectitude  of  purpose 
and  noble  statesmanship  that  would  make  him 
pot  civic  duty,  public  morality,  justice  and 
the  weD-being  of  the  nation  above  personal 
consideratiiHis  or  sentiments  of  friendship  for 
a  eonfessed  law-breaker. 

THX  FARCICAL  ENDING  OF  THE  CASE. 

The  painstaking  examination  of  the  govern- 
ment's ^lecial  agents  resulted  in  indubitable 
evidence  of  continued  contempt  for  the  court's 
in jonction  for  something  like  a  period  of  two 
years,  during  which  almost  a  inlllion  dollars 
had  been  unlawfully  paid  in  rebates  to  the  coal 
trust  of  Colorado;  and  as  a  result  competition 
had  been  practically  destroyed  and  the  people 
placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  grasping  monopoly — 
something  which  Mr.  Morton  holds  is  good  for 
them,  judging  from  his  defence. 

Mr.  Boosevelt's  special  agents  reported  their 
^nuKnpi  and  in  pursuance  with  the  directions 
suggested  that  the  regular  proceedings  in  simi- 
lar cases  of  contempt  be  carried  out  and  that 
the  leqxmsible  officials  be  summoned  to  ap- 
pear, in  order  that  the  guilty  parties  could  be 
ponislied  and  the  innocent  ones  exonerated. 
This  was  precisely  what  every  criininal  railroad 
official  in  the  United  States  dreaded  and  it  was 
also  what,  if  the  statutes  were  faithfully  en- 
loioed,  would  quiddy  break  up  the  law-defying 
ads.  But  this  was  precisely  what  President 
Boosevdt  refused  to  allow.  He  was  willing 
that  the  awer-tkik  lawbreaking  corporations 
dufM  be  haled  into  court  and  fined,  as  that 
was  precisely  what  the  corporations  desired  in 
tile  eient  of  a|iy  official  cognisance  being  taken 
d  their  illegal  acts.  An  Italian  brigand 
would  cue  Ktfe  if  he  feared  no  other  punish- 
SMBt  dian  a  fine  for  his  robbery  of  the  travel- 
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ers,  as  he  could  soon  grow  rich  on  the  booty 
acquired  over  and  above  what  he  paid  in  fines; 
and  it  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  railroad 
corporations,  lliey  and  their  favored  friends 
can  through  freight  discriminations  and  rebates 
realize  millions  of  dollars  from  the  producing 
and  consuming  public  and  destroy  all  competi- 
tion, while  their  fines  will  at  most  be  a  mere 
bagatelle  to  them.  So  the  position  of  •  the 
president  was  all  that  the  criininal  corporations 
could  desire  while  it  dashed  the  high  hopes  of 
the  people  for  relief  in  the  way  of  justice  and 
the  way  which  was  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's special  agents. 

So  pregnant  with  vital  truth,  so  worthy  of  a 
permanent  place  in  the  history  of  this  case,  and 
so  complete  a  refutation  of  the  untenable  stand 
of  the  president  in  his  desperate  attempt  to  save 
Paul  Morton  from  being  compelled  to  explain 
in  court  his  relation  to  the  crime  committed  is 
the  letter  of  resignation  which  Messrs.  Har- 
mon and  Judson  sent  to  the  attorney-general 
that  we  give  it  in  full: 

"We  have  received  and  carefully  considered 
your  letter  of  the  19th  ultimo  and  r^ret  that 
you  do  not  approve  our  recommendation  of 
Feb.  28th  last,  which  we  repeated  with  further 
reason  in  our  letter  of  April  11th.  We  appre- 
ciate the  very  great  weight  to  be  given  your 
conclusion,  but  we  are  deeply  impressed  with 
the  gravity  of  the  matter  and  its  importance  as  a 
precedent.  We  feel,  therefore,  that  we  may, 
without  impropriety,  refer  to  some  things  in 
your  letter. 

"It  is  true  that  the  report  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  merely  stated  the  facts 
which  show  that  the  law  has  been  violated, 
without  attempting  to  fix  the  responsibility  on 
any  particular  officers  of  the  railroad  company. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  the  Commission 
limited  its  inquiry  to  the  mere  fact  of  such 
violation,  and  so  stated.  (See  testimony,  p. 
1S41.) 

GX7ILT7  OF  DISOBEDIENCE. 

"The  violation  by  a  corporation  of  an  in- 
junction directed  against  it  and  its  officers 
always  calls  for  a  rule  against  such  of  them  as 
had  control  of  its  conduct  to  show  cause  why 
they  should  not  be  held  personally  responsible. 
They  are  prtma  facie  gvalty  of  disobedience. 
It  was  their  duty  to  see  that  the  acts  forbidden 
were  not  done  as  well  as  not  to  do  them. 

"The  necessity  of  this  rule  is  apparent,  as 
well  as  its  justice.  The  facts  are  peculiariy 
within  the  knowledge  of  such  officers  and  ci 
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sobordmates  under  their  control,  and  except 
in  caaes  so  rare  that  th^  may  be  called  acci- 
dental, there  are  no  means  of  discovering  the 
facts  except  by  sudi  proceeding  as  we  have 
advised. 

"This  well-established  rule,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  action  proposed  in  any  case, 
seemed  and  still  seems  to  us  peculiarly  to  fit 
the  case  in  hand.  A  rule  against  the  con- 
trolling officers  of  the  railroad  company  to 
show  cause  is  simply  the  recognition  by  the 
court  of  the  responsibility  incident  to  their 
official  relation.  It  is  a  demand  for  an  ex- 
planation, and  not,  properly  speaking,  an  'ac- 
cusation.' The  action  of  the  corporation  is 
necessarily  presumptive  evidence  against  its 
principal  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  de- 
partment in  question. 

FACTS  NOTICED  ARE  EVIDENCE. 

"We  fuUy  concur  that  no  proceedings 
should  be  commenced  without  evidence,  but 
facts  presumed  or  judicially  noticed  are  evi- 
dence. The  proceeding  we  recommend  is  not 
unusual  or  exceptional,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  the  natural  and  ordinary  one  in  such  cases. 

"What  we  have  said  is  peculiarly  true  of 
the  great  corporations  of  our  day.  They  can- 
not be  imprisoned,  and  punishment  by  fine  is 
not  only  inadequate,  but  reaches  the  real  cul- 
prits only  lightly,  if  at  all.  The  evils  with 
which  we  are  now  confronted  are  corporate 
in  name,  but  individual  in  fact.  Guilt  is  al- 
ways personal.  So  long  as  officials  can  hide 
behind  their  corporations  no  remedy  can  be 
effective.  When  the  government  searches 
out  the  guilty  men,  and  makes  corporate 
wrongdoing  mean  personal  punishment  and. 
dishonor,  the  laws  wHl  be  obeyed. 

"Your  opinion  always  Jonunands  great 
respect,  which  is  by  no  means  due  to  your 
office  alone,  and  we  appreciate  the  deep  sense 
of  official  responsibility  which  you  express. 
But  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  our  ap- 
pointment impose  a  certain  independent  re- 
sponsibility upon  us  which  we  feel  would  not 
be  met  by  a  proceeding  against  the  corpora- 
tion alone. 

"We,  therefore,  consider  that  we  have  now 
dischaiged  the  duty  which  you  did  us  the 
honor  to  entrust  to  us,  and  thanking  you  most 
sincerely  for  your  constant  courtesy  and  con- 
sideration, we  remain, 

"Very  respectfully, 

"JUDBON  HaBICON, 

"Frederick  N.  Jxtdbon/' 


of  the  Present. 

Instead  of  permittiiig  the  cause  of  justice 
to  take  its  regular  course,  the  president  asked 
the  accused  if  he  was  guilty,  and  vdien  he  de- 
nied the  charge  gave  him  con^lete  absolution 
in  one  of  the  most  fulsome  and,  when  aU  the 
points  in  the  case  are  taken  into  consideration, 
one  of  the  most  discreditable  letters  which 
we  think  has  ever  emanated  horn  the  White 
House.  Moreover,  he  refused  to  allow  the 
department  of  justice  to  proceed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  render  it  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  ascertain  who  the  guil^  parties  were. 
This  is  doubtless  most  fortunate  for  Mr. 
Morton,  although  had  he  been  innocent  it 
would  clearly  have  been  most  unfortunate 
for  him  as  it  is  fatal  for  the  cause  of  popular 
relief.  If  Mr.  Morton  had  been  innocent  of 
wrong-doing  in  this  case  he  would  not  cmly 
have  welcomed  going  into  court  and  explain- 
ing the  fact,  but  he  would  have  demanded  the 
privilege  of  exonerating  himself,  if  the  gov- 
ernment's agents  had  not  suggested  this  course; 
while  on  the  other  hand  to  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment that  a  great  railroad  corporation  would 
permit  rebates  to  be  given  in  direct  violation 
of  a  government  injunction,  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  dollars  or  thereabouts  and  extending 
over  a  period  of  about  two  years,  without  the 
responsible  official  knowing  anything  of  the 
proceeding,  is  far  too  much  for  the  credulity 
of  ordinary  persons. 

Next  it  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Morton's 
fear  of  going  into  court  to  establish  his  inno- 
cence was  so  great  that  he  was  willing  to  have 
the  whole  campaign  that  had  been  inaugu- 
rated by  his  chief  with  such  a  flourish  of  trump- 
ets come  practically  to  naught  and  the  presi- 
dent himself  placed  in  the  most  equivocal  and 
humiliating  position,  in  order  that  he  might 
escape.  Is  such  conduct  the  action  of  a  man 
against  whom  there  is  "not  a  scintilla  of  evi'> 
dence"? 

THE   COURSE    DEMANDED    BT   THE    EVIDENCE. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  foimd  himself  confronted 
by  a  dear  case  of  guilt.  A  crime  had  been 
committed.  There  could  be  only  one  way  of 
finding  out  who  the  guilty  parties  were,  only 
one  just  course,  only  one  way  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  relief  demanded  and  to  meet  justly 
one  of  the  gravest  evils  of  the  age;  but  that 
would  place  Paul  Morton  in  jeopardy.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  another  course, — 
shall  we  call  it  a  Rooseveltian  way?  That 
was  to  do  as  the  criminal  offidak  of  all  the 
raflways  desired  the  government  to  act:   to 
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aak  Mr.  Morton  if  he  was  guiltj  rather  than 
compel  him  to  take  the  stand  and  submit  to 
an  eramination  as  is  the  custom  in  such  cases* 
and  then  take  the  word  of  the  accused  and  put 
it  against  the  presumptive  evidence  which  Mr. 
Rooeevdt's  special  agents  held  to  be  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  government  in  calling  the  offi- 
ciak  into  court  to  establish  where  the  respon- 
sibility lay.  This  last  course,  which  strikes 
a  blow  at  estaUiahed  practice  and  also  a  blow 
at  the  cause  of  justice,  cannot  fail  to  work 
great  evfl  in  lowering  public  respect  for  law 
and  order.  Yet  this  is  precisely  what  Mr. 
Roosevelt  did  in  his  attempt  to  shield  his  friend 
Paul  Morton.  Nay,  more,  he  went  farther. 
Though  he  did  not  dare  to  aUow  the  courts  to 
investigate  Bir.  Morton;  though  he  knew 
that  he  had  confessed  before  the  Interstate 
Commeroe  Commisnon  to  deliberate  and  con- 
tinued breaking  of  the  law  of  the  land  in  the 
matter  of  secret  rebates,  justifying  his  crimi- 
nal acta  by  the  plea  that  others  did  the  same, 
so  in  Rome  he  felt  that  he  must  do  as  the 
Romans  did;  yet  in  the  face  of  this  the  presi- 
dent gave  him  a  dear  bill  of  health  in  a  ful- 
scMne  letter  of  praise  that  cannot  be  considered 
as  other  than  a  double  blow  to  the  cause  of 
law  and  justice. 

THE  ACCUSED  BURGLAR  AND  THE 
FRIENDLY  JUDGE. 

Let  US  suppose  a  case.  A  house  has  been 
buiglarized;  the  alarm  is  given;  a  man  is 
found  on  the  premises  under  very  suspicious 
circumstances;  he  is  arrested  and  taken  into 
court.  Here  it  b  ascertained  that  he  has  a 
record;  that,  indeed,  according  to  his  own 
oooleaaiony  he  has  on  previous  occasions  burg- 
larised a  number  of  houses,  but  as  an  excuse 
in  other  days  had  pleaded  that  certain  of  his 
companions  had  proved  very  successful  burg- 
lars and  he  felt  that  in  Rome  he  should  do  as 
the  Romans  did.  Now  let  us  suppose  that 
just  as  the  case  is  going  to  proceed  in  the  regu- 
lar way  the  judge,  who  happens  to  be  a  strong 
personal  friend  of  the  accused,  interrupts  by 
asking  the  suspect  if  he  committed  this  last 
huiglaiy  for  which  he  has  been  arrested,  and 
that  on  the  prisoner's  denying  that  he  is  guilty 
the  judge  refuses  to  permit  the  case  to  proceed, 
declaring  that  there  is  not  a  shred  of  evidence 
against  his  friend.  The  prosecuting  attorney 
ffigjitf^illy  points  out  the  fact,  however,  that 
the  crime  baa  been  oonmiitted.  Of  that  there 
is  no  doubt  Some  one  is  responsible  for  the 
same.    The  accused  has  be^  taken  under 


most  suspicious  circumstances.  He  has  a 
bad  record,  and  the  probability  is  that  on  his 
person,  if  he  is  examined,  will  be  found  the 
gold  and  jewelry  that  has  been  taken  from 
the  burglarized  residence.  At  any  rate,  the 
trial  may  serve  to  enable  the  department  of 
justice  to  establish  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused.  But  the  judge  is  obdurate.  He 
refuses  to  have  the  pockets  of  the  accused 
searched  or  to  have  him  investigated  under 
oath,  and  forthwith  directs  his  honorable  dis- 
charge, giving  him  at  the  same  time  a  fulsome 
letter  of  recommendation. 

In  the  event  of  such  a  travesty  on  law  and 
justice,  would  not  the  press  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  ring  with  denunciations  of  the 
action?  And  yet  the  course  of  President 
Roosevelt  in  aU  essential  points  is  precisely 
analogous.  True,  the  judiciary  has  not  in 
this  case  been  disgraced;  but  what  shall  we 
say  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  set- 
ting this  kind  of  an  example  before  the  Ameri- 
can people,  quite  as  unfortunate  as  that  set  by 
President  Grant  which  constituted  the  great- 
est blot  on  his  administration  ? 

That  the  president  is  physically  strenuous 
all  will  admit;  that  his  Yooal  strenuosity  has 
not  been  equaUed  by  any  of  our  presidents  is 
also  true.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  for  the 
nation  that  these  minor  qualities  are  not  com- 
plemented by  that  noble  moral  courage  or 
strenuosity  that  lifts  a  public  character  to  the 
peerage  of  the  truly  great  statesmen  and  makes 
a  man  live  in  the  love  and  esteem  of  the  ages. 

ATTEMPTED  COMPARISON  OF  CASES  THAT 
ARE  NOT  ANALOGOUS. 

The  deplorable  action  of  the  president  is 
rendered  doubly  offensive  by  the  untenable 
and  palpably  sophistical  species  of  special- 
pleachng  in  which  he  indulges,  wherein  he 
dtes  as  analogous  cases  that  are  dissimilar 
and  thus  tends  to  confuse  the  pubUc  mind  in 
regard  to  the  facts.  The  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald  insists  that  it  is  dear  that  the  president 
does  not  know  the  difference  between  criminal 
procedure  and  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt.   Further,  the  editor  observes: 

"In  his  communication  Mr.  Roosevelt  as- 
sumed that  there  is  no  shred  of  evidence 
against  the  officers  of  the  company  individu- 
ally. It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  Debs  that 
such  a  president  as  this  was  not  in  office  when 
he  was  proceeded  against  for  contempt.  It 
was  assumed  in  that  case,  as  it  is  always  as- 
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smned  bj  courts  of  law  in  like  cases,  that  the 
officers  of  a  corporation  are  chaiged  with 
knowledge  of  its  illegal  acts.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
argument,  however,  is  confused  when  he  dis- 
cusses legal  propositions.  It  proceeds  on  the 
theoiy  that  a  proceeding  against  one  charged 
with  contempt  must  be  governed  in  all  respects 
by  the  laws  which  guard  the  liberty  of  the  in- 
dividual in  criminal  cases.  The  president 
likens  the  refusal  of  the  administration  to  pro- 
ceed against  the  Santa  F4  officers  for  cont^pt 
to  its  failure  to  proceed  against  the  Northern 
Securities  and  the  beef-trust  people  on  crim- 
inal charges,  for  he  is  aware  that  before  crim- 


inal charges  are  pressed  against  an  individual 
that  individual  must  be  actually  connected 
with  the  oonunission  of  the  offence  charged. 
There  isnosimilarity,of  course,between  the  two. 
It  is  no  pleasant  task  to  criticise  the  nation's 
chief  magistratCt  yet  it  is  only  by  honest  and 
frank  criticism  of  that  whidi  he  believes  to  be 
contrary  to  dvic  morality  and  the  cause  of 
justice  that  the  consdendous  editor  can  per- 
form the  sacred  duty  imposed  upon  him;  and 
though  it  is  with  profound  sadness  that  we 
have  felt  compelled  to  make  these  strictures, 
we  have  been  convinced  that  to  renudn  silent 
would  be  to  conunit  a  sin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S    CIVIC   AWAKENING. 


TH9ES  NOTABLE  MUNICIPAL  XJPBISIN08 

AGAINST  POLITICAL  AND  PUBUC- 

BERVICE  THIEVES. 

WE  CALL  to  mind  two  previous  occa- 
sions only  when  there  has  been  such 
a  municipal  awakening  as  that  witnessed  in 
Philadelphia  the  last  week  in  May.  In  some 
respects  the  demonstration  in  the  Quaker  City 
eclipsed  all  others.  It  was  certainly  the  most 
dramatic  spectacle  that  has  been  witnessed 
in  an  American  municipality,  culminating  as 
it  did  in  the  running  of  the  would-be  thieves 
to  cover.and  the  compelling  of  the  arch-moral- 
criminals,  Boss  Durham  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  responsible  officials  of  the  gas-company, 
to  surrender.  If  any  citizen  in  America  de- 
serves to  be  serving  a  life-sentence  in  the  pen- 
itentiary, it  is  Boss  Israel  Durham  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  spectacle  of  his  exerUng  an 
almost  autocratic  power  in  the  city  that  wit- 
nessed the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  one  of  the  most  humiliating 
spectacles  that  has  been  seen  in  America  since 
the  birth  of  the  nation.  In  the  days  when 
Tweed  and  his  associates  were  plotting  fur- 
ther theft,  and  just  after  Moses  Taylor  and 
other  of  the  first  citizens  of  New  York  had 
given  the  infamous  ring  a  dean  bill  of  health; 
at  the  time  when  the  most  influential  papers 
of  New  York,  with  the  honorable  exceptions 
of  the  New  Yoric  Times  and  Harper's  WeMy^ 
were  defending  or  apologizing  for  the  Tweed 
Ring,  the  New  York  Timee  published  the 
passages  from  the  city's  recorchi  proving  the 


colossal  thefts  on  the  part  of  Tweed  and  his 
associates.  Then  came  the  public  explosion, 
followed  by  the  destruction  and  downfall  of 
the  ring,  the  flight  of  Tweed,  his  tapture  in 
Spain,  and  his  return  to  die  in  prison. 

A  few  years  ago  Chicago  was  the  storm- 
center  of  another  moral  explosion.  Yerices 
and  his  associates  had  well-nigh  compassed 
as  infamous  a  bai^gain  as  that  almost  pushed 
to  completion  by  Boss  Durham  and  the  would- 
be  gas  plunderers  of  Philadelphia.  All  the 
leading  papers  but  one,  which  was  controlled 
by  the  gas  magnate,  opposed  the  steal,  as  did 
the  mayor.  The  citizens  were  overwhdm- 
ingly  opposed  to  it,  but  the  council  and  board 
of  aldermen  had  been  "fixed.**  They  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  city  over,  hand  and  foot,  to 
the  corrupt  corporation  and  thus  rob  Chicago 
and  her  citizens  of  untold  millions  of  dollars. 
The  citizens*  misrepresentatives  suddenly 
assumed  the  attitude  of  the  hired  oonfeder> 
ates  and  tools  of  Yerkes  and  his  band  of  would- 
be  robbers.  They  knew  the  city  was  over- 
whelmingly opposed  to  the  granting  of  the 
franchise.  The  coundlmen  and  aldermen 
knew  full  well  that  they  had  sworn  faithful)^ 
to  serve  and  represent  the  people;  yet  because 
they  thought  they  had  the  power  to  betray 
their  constituents  and  enslave  the  city  for 
almost  two  generations  to  the  street-car  com- 
pany, th^  determined  to  commit  this  crime. 
Then  suddenly  the  city  rang  with  the  crj  of 
'*Hang  the  coundlmen!**  It  is  said  that  ropes 
were  found  dangling  ominously  from  lamp- 
posts.   Hundreds  of  dtiisens  wore  little  nooses 
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OQ  tbe  lapda  cl  their  coats — grim  and  ainister 
foggefltioiia  of  tlie  detennination  of  the  people 
to  CTininarily  deal  with  the  traitors  to  the 
mmiicipality;  and  idieii  the  ni^t  set  for  the 
Tole  aimed  the  temper  of  the  people  indicated 
that  acmie  if  not  aU  of  the  would-be  criminals 
would  be  summarily  dealt  with.  So  ominous 
waa  the  attitude  of  the  aroused  electors  that 
tibe  terrified  councfl  refused  to  risk  their  lives 
In  oooaummating  the  proposed  iniquitous  deal. 
This  episode  led  to  the  movement  for  the  initi- 
ative and  referendum,  which  eventuated  in 
the  present  legislation  that  has  proved  so  ez- 
tremelj  valuable  as  it  enables  the  people  to 
deariy  indicate  their  wishes  in  regard  to  all 
cnicial  questions.  It  also  gave  a  sudden  im- 
petus to  the  movement  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership  which  culminated  in  the  magnifi- 
cent  victoiy  at  the  recent  municipal  election. 

In  Fhiladdphia  the  present  attempt  at  high- 
handed robb^  was  only  a  little  more  flagrant 
than  that  perpetrated  by  Mayor  Ashbridge  of 
Philadelphia;  and  indeed  the  recent  ezhibi- 
tion  of  the  depths  of  criminality  and  infamy 
to  iHiich  corrupt  public-service,  machine  and 
boss  rule  can  smk  a  city  was  but  the  culmina- 
tioo  of  years  of  systematic  plunder  of  the  peo- 
ple, yean  of  poUtical  debauchery  and  moral 
degradation,  years  of  padding  of  election  re- 
tmna  and  stuffing  of  ballot-boxes,  years  of 
infunoua  criminality  that  should  have  placed 
in  the  penitpntiaTy  numbers  of  machine  lead- 
en, fhar  tools  and  the  officers  of  the  predatory 
eixpofatioiis  that  have  corrupted  the  people's 
ic|mamtatives  only  in  order  that  they  might 
rob  the  community  of  untold  millions.  Tlie 
moral  obloquy  of  ibe  machine  and  the  "lead- 
ing citiaena*'  who  are  directors  in  the  great 
pufalie-aervioe  corporations  of  Philadelphia 
would  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  cheeks 
of  a  laige  i»oportkm  of  the  less  hardened  moral 
criminala  hi  our  state  penitentiaries;  and  in 
this  laleat  attempt  the  American  people  were 
fnmiilied  as  startling  an  exhibition  of  the  legiti- 
mate molts  of  the  union  cl  public-service  com- 
paaiea  and  political  machines  as  has  been 
gifcn  in  the  histiny  <tf  our  great  cities. 

PHiLaraLPHiA'a  nsw  dbclabation  of 


In  die  hour  when  aU  seemed  lost;  when  the 
l^^Uty  icyctaMe  diredom  ct  the  gas-com- 

C  that  bad  ananged  with  the  un^eakable 
Dmbam  for  the  robbery  <tf  the  city;  when 
tte  Dobuii^  the  Monises,  die  Shipleys  and  the 


other  directors  were  gleeful  over  the  pros- 
pect of  the  eariy  consummation  of  a  steal 
that  would  have  excited  the  wonder,  admira- 
tion and  envy  of  Boss  Tweed;  at  the  time 
when  Durham  was  iosolently  confident  and 
his  tools  were  declaring  that  ittey  would  stand 
pat  in  spite  of  the  unparalleled  manifestations 
of  indication  on  the  part  of  the  citizens;  at 
the  moment  when  it  seemed  that  the  infamous 
machine  and  the  public-service  companies  were 
Invincible,  great  mass-meetings  were  called — 
such  meetings  as  have  seldom  been  seen  in 
recent  decades  since  the  degradation  of  Phila- 
delphia and  Pennsylvania  caused  by  the  Quay 
machine  acting  in  concert  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  and  other  public-service  com- 
panies. At  the  greatest  of  these  mass  meet- 
ings the  following  ringing  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  adopted: 

"Retolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia, without  regard  to  party  or  politics,  do 
hereby  before  God  and  man,  pledge  our  life, 
liberty  and  sacred  honor  to  the  complete  over- 
throw of  despotic  methods  in  municipal  affairs 
and  the  restoration  of  the  American  principles 
for  whidi  our  fathers  fought,  and  which  shall 
ever  be  our  g^oiy  while  we  remain  worthy  to 
be  called  their  children.'* 

Nor  was  this  all.  Ward-meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  dty;  committees  were  ap- 
pointed in  every  disteict  to  bring  influence  to 
bear  upon  every  councilman;  rope  brigades 
were  in  evidence;  but  the  greatest  and  most 
telling  of  all  blows  was  dealt  when  the  citizens 
of  Philadelphia  resolved  to  boycott,  both  soci- 
ally and  in  a  business  way,  all  members  of 
the  council  who  persisted  in  betraying  the  dty 
at  the  dictation  of  Boss  Duriiam.  These 
men  who  were  determined  to  render  possible 
the  robbery  of  the  dty  were  to  be  treated  as 
moral  pariahs  or  lepers,  too  undean  for  decent 
men  to  be  associated  with.  Even  their  fami- 
lies were  to  share  their  shame,  as  do  the  un- 
fortunates bdonging  to  other  criminals,  while 
their  business  interests  were  to  lack  the  sup- 
port of  self-respecting  and  honest  men  and 
women.  One  oouncflman  was  a  florist.  He 
was  suddenly  notified  by  numbers  of  his  con- 
stituents that  no  more  flowers  would  be  pur- 
chased from  him  unless  he  voted  against  the 
gas-steal.  Another  was  a  feed-merchant 
His  trade  suffered  paralysis.  Even  the  saloon- 
keeper found  an  amaring  diminution  in  his 
traffic.    But  even  more  terrible  than  the  ap- 
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palling  loss  of  trade  was  the  soda]  ostracism. 
Neighbon  and  friends  of  long  standing  passed 
the  would-be  moral  criminals  by  mmoticed. 
Children  were  forbidden  to  play  with  the 
children  of  the  coundlmen.  Neighbors  ceased 
to  call  upon  the  wives  of  the  people's  nusrep- 
resentatives.  One  councilman's  wife  was 
prostrated  when  she  found  her  nei^bors 
would  no  longer  associate  with  her.  The 
wives  and  children  of  the  machine  henchmen 
turned  to  their  husbands  and  fathers  and  de- 
manded that  thej  give  up  their  infamous  pur- 
pose and  vote  as  the  city  wished. 

RUNNING  DOWN  THE  WOULD-BE  BETRAY- 
ERS OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

While  all  this  was  striking  something  almost 
akin  to  terror  to  the  hearts  of  the  evil-doers, 
oonmiittees  of  citizens  were  running  them  to 
cover,  insisting  that  th^  hve  up  to  their  oath 
of  office;  that  they  represent  instead  of  betray 
their  constituents;  and  that  they  pledge  them- 
selves to  vote  to  sustain  the  mayor's  veto. 
Th^  were  given  to  understand  that  if  th^ 
joined  the  would-be  thieves  in  their  conspiracy 
to  rob  the  dty,  their  social  and  business  as 
well  as  their  political  careen  would  be  at  an 
end.  This  powerful  dub  of  the  boycott  and 
the  effect  of  the  organised  opposition  was 
more  potent  than  the  hitherto  invincible  ma- 
chine. The  coundlmen  deserted  Boss  Dur- 
ham and  the  gas-conspirators  so  that  the  evil- 
doers, beholiting  nothing  but  defeat  before 
them,  surrendered. 

Another  thing  that  operated  so  as  to  cool 
the  ardor  and  criminal  rapadty  of  the  directors 
of  the  gas-corporation  was  the  arraignment 
of  the  moral  criminals  by  Mr.  John  C.  Win- 
ston, the  chaiiman  of  the  Conmiittee  of  Sev- 
enty. The  directors  of  the  malodorous  gas 
company  were  denoimoed  by  name  in  a  scath- 
ing interview  published  in  the  New  York 
World.  Mr.  lliomas  Dolan,  the  head  of  the 
company,  was  less  sensitive  than  some  others, 
as  he  had  been  the  taiget  for  the  aroused  dti- 
zens  for  some  days;  but  men  like  President 
Shipley  of  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Com- 
pany, Effingham  B.  Morris  and  the  other  di- 
rectors were  hdd  up  by  Mr.  Winston  as  little 
better  than  receivers  of  stolen  goods.  EUs 
plain  speech  and  fearless  unmasking  of  the 
iniquitous  plot  of  the  pillars  of  the  business 
and  soda]  world  of  Philaddphia  was  far  from 
the  liking  of  the  men  who  were  woridng  to 
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shamefuUy  defraud  the  dty.  And  in  this 
connection  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  plain- 
qpeaking  on  the  part  of  the  Philaddphia  press 
and  of  leading  dtisens  in  their  denunciation 
of  the  multimillionaire  oonspiraton,  exerted 
a  most  wholesome  effect  on  these  men  who 
have  posed  as  leading  dtisens.  For  several 
years,  or  since  the  public-service  companies 
have  largdy  dominated  the  public  press,  the 
criticisms  launched  against  the  inillionaire 
criminals  and  law-breakers  have  been  usuaUy 
couched  in  very  deferential  terms.  The  poor 
man  who  stole  a  loaf  of  bread  to  appease  his 
appetite  or  that  of  his  hungry  family  was  de- 
nounced as  a  thief,  but  the  man  who  de6ed 
the  law,  broke  criminal  statutes  or  corrupted 
legislators,  and  through  that  corruption  was 
enabled  to  acquire  millions  of  the  people's 
money,  was  but  mildly  criticized.  During 
the  present  conffict,  however,  both  the  press 
and  the  people  have  hdd  up  the  would-be 
evil-doers  to  the  world  in  their  true  light*  and 
this  has  proved  most  salutary  in  its  effect  upon 
more  than  one  of  those  who  hoped  to  become 
enriched  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  people's  inter- 
ests to  their  n^Mtdty. 

THE  REDEMPTIVE  WORK  ONLY  BEGUN. 

The  surrender  of  the  machine  and  the  gas 
corporation  marked  one  of  the  most  notable 
munidpal  victories  of  recent  years.  But  it  is 
all-important  that  the  battle  should  not  cease 
here.  Time  and  again  have  we  had  exhibi- 
tions of  moral  spasms  which  have  seemed  to 
accomplish  something,  and  indeed  which  have 
prevented  the  consummation  of  certain  pecu- 
liarly obnoxious  acts;  but  the  public  enthu- 
siasm waned  before  the  overthrow  of  the  cor- 
rupt machine  had  been  accomplished  or  the 
people  had  been  suffidently  enli^tened  to 
dearly  realize  that  so  long  as  public-service 
companies  are  acquiring  millions  of  doUars 
by  exploiting  the  community  they  will  remain 
the  finandal  backbone  of  corrupt  bosses  and 
machines  and  will  continue  to  debauch  gov- 
ernment and  rob  the  people.  The  evil,  thou^ 
temporarily  checked,  worked  on,  permeating 
the  body  politic  and  gradually  blunting  the 
moral  sensibilities  of  almost  aU  elements  in  the 
sodal  organism. 

The  present  exhibition  of  the  extent  to 
which  criminality  will  go  when  the  moral  de- 
linquents or  political  bosses  and  public-service 
companies  fed  that  they  are  powerful  enou^ 
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to  defy  die  public,  should  so  arouse  the  people 
of  Phfladelphia  that  the  yictoiy  won  in  the  gas 
fi|^t  should  be  but  the  prelude  to  a  campaign 
diat  should  utteriy  rout  and  destroy  the  ma- 
dnne  and  banish  forever  from  the  Quaker 
Citj  the  ballot-box  stuffers  and  render  hence- 
foffth  impossible  the  buying  and  selling  of 
sacred  things  by  conscienceless  bosses  and 
monl  degenerates  who  pose  as  pillars  of  so- 
ciety. It  is  well  to  treat  the  coundlmen  that 
sought  to  further  the  most  shameless  steal  of 
modem  times  as  moral  pariahs  and  social 
outcasts;  but  it  is  far  more  important  to  sod- 
aDy  ostracise  the  principals  in  the  proposed 
dime.  Israel  Durham  should  be  shunned 
and  Ignored  by  every  citizen  of  Philadelphia 
idio  possesses  a  particle  of  self-respect  and 
mond  rectitude.  He  should  be  treated  as  the 
lepers  of  old  were  treated,  for  his  moral  lep- 
rosy is  infinitely  worse  than  the  loathsome 
physical  leprosy.  So  Thomas  Dolan,  Presi- 
dent Shif^ey  and  other  directors  of  the  gas 
company,  tiuit  concocted  the  infamous  plan 
to  rob  the  dty,  should  be  shunned  and  ostra- 
daed  by  all  li^t-minded  dtisens.  The  New 
York  Worlds  in  commenting  editorially  on  the 
effective  results  of  the  ostracism  practiced 
against  the  council,  ri^Uy  observes: 

''And  why  should  not  a  bribe-taker  or  bribe- 
giver be  shunned?  A  murderer  is  shunned, 
and  he  has  killed  only  one  man,  while  corrup- 
tkm  kills  free  government.  A  burglar  is 
skunned,  and  he  has  stolen  from  only  a  few 
men,  while  the  gas-magnates  would  steal  from 
die  whcde  community.  A  pickpocket  is  shun- 
ned, and  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
numbers  of  pockets  he  enters  and  the  thous- 
Mnds  from  which  corrupt  public-service  cor- 
porations filch.  The  wife  and  the  child  of  a 
INiiglar  or  pickpocket  suffer  with  him.  This 
is  hard,  but  it  is  the  way  of  the  world,  and  cruel 
as  it  may  be  to  the  innocent  it  does  act  as  a 
powerful  deterrent  of  wrong. 

**  Ostracism  to  be  consistent  should  not  stop 
with  the  coundlmen.  If  his  dubs  were  to 
eqiel  Thomas  Dolan,  if  the  sodety  in  whidi 
be  moves  should  avdd  the  contamination  of 
Qement  A.  Griscom's  presence,  if  the  people 
dioald  refuse  insurance  in  the  company  of 
iHudi  Samud  R.  Shipley  is  president,  if  there 
were  no  sodal  gathering  which  would  tolerate 
his  piesenoe,  it  would  not  be  long  before  these 
diiectofs  and  others  of  thdr  kind  would  come 
to  a  dawning  sense  of  decency  and  honesty." 


THE  CAlfPAION  FOR  REDEIiFTION  OF  THX 

Cnr  AND  V7HAT  IT  SHOULD  AIM 

TO  ACCOMPLISH. 

We  rejoice  to  see  that  the  moral  element  of 
Philaddphia  is  already  seeking  to  inaugurate 
a  general  reform  movement  that  shall  redeem 
the  d^  and  destroy  the  infamous  political 
machine  that  has  made  Philaddphia  the  spi- 
onym  for  corrupt  government  the  nation  over. 
The  Committee  of  Seventy  declares  that  the 
battie  is  only  just  begun  and  they  propose  to 
wage  an  unceasing  conflict  until  they  have 
redeemed  the  munidpality  from  misrule. 
They  are  seeking  to  raise  a  large  campaign- 
fund  for  the  legitimate  work  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result.  To  accomplish 
the  work  outlined  will  require  a  strong  organ- 
ization dominated  by  men  of  moral  enthusiasm 
and  rectitude  who  know  how  to  stay  in  a  fight 
— ^men  of  wisdom  and  discernment  who  will 
place  the  cause  above  all  dse.  A  definite 
programme  has  been  outlined,  and  though  it 
falls  far  short  of  what  one  could  wish,  it  is  very 
well  for  the  first  step.  If,  however,  the  re- 
form-movement stops  with  the  present  pro- 
gramme it  will  not  be  long  before  the  dty  will 
lapse  into  the  hands  of  the  old  dements  that 
have  betrayed  the  public.  No  effective  mu- 
nidpal  programme  can  be  carried  forward 
that  does  not  comprehend  securing  for  the 
people  the  right  of  the  initiative,  the  referen- 
dum, the  right  of  recaU  and  the  acquisition  on 
the  part  of  sodety  as  a  whole  of  the  public- 
service  corporations.  Still  we  are  not  certain 
but  what  the  programme  as  outlined  by  the 
reformers  in  Philaddphia  is  the  wisest  plan 
that  could  be  adopted  at  this  stage  in  the  re- 
form-movement. The  most  immediate  de- 
mand to-day  is  an  honest  ballot  for  the  dty. 
There  are  tens  of  thousands  of  fictitious  voters 
in  Philaddphia.  BaUot-box  stuffing  has  be- 
come a  fine  art,  and  until  this  great  crime  is 
checked  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  a  free 
government  or  pure  administration  of  the 
dty's  affairs;  and  to  unite  the  self-respecting 
dtizens  of  all  dasses  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  work  is  the  major  aim  of  the  reformers 
for  the  immediate  future. 

Mayor  Weaver  deserves  great  credit  for  the 
brave  stand  he  has  taken,  and  his  sincerity 
was  evinced  in  his  sdecting  Mr.  Rudolph 
Blankenbuig  and  a  number  of  other  earnest 
and  high-minded  dtizens  as  an  advisory  coun- 
cil or  oabioet. 
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THE  EQUITABLE  SCANDAL:    ITS  LESSONS  AND  WARNINGS. 


EXPOSE  OF  THE  EQUITABLE  COBRUFTION. 

THE  ASTOUNDING  revelations 
brought  out  by  the  recent  investigation 
of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company  illus- 
trates most  strikingly  the  wholly  disreputable 
and  conscienceless  methods  of  what  is  known 
as  present-day  "high  finance."  Indeed,  noth- 
ing has  transpired  of  late,  not  even  the  ship- 
trust  scandal  or  the  recent  attempt  of  Phila- 
delphia's corrupt  boss  and  the  gas-magnates 
to  plunder  the  Quaker  City,  that  so  dearly 
shows  the  peril  to  the  nation  and  to  the  public 
from  the  Wall-street  and  privfleged  oligarchy, 
or  that  is  so  rich  in  lessons  and  warnings  for 
the  American  people,  as  the  Equitable  scandal 
and  its  ominous  aftermath. 

When  Everyhody'9  and  the  Era  maga- 
zines published  i^bged  expoiSt  relating  to 
the  "Big  Three"  New  York  insurance  com- 
panies, the  corporation-controlled  or  the  black 
press,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  either 
vigorously  denied,  ridiculed,  sneered  at  or 
ignored  the  alleged  revelations. 

The  charges  of  Mr.  Lawson  were  followed 
by  a  series  of  broadsides  in  the  New  York 
World,  Then  came  the  falling  out  between 
Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr.  Hyde,  each  charging 
the  other  with  all  kinds  of  irregularities  and 
both  in  their  charges  representing  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company 
to  be  so  grave  as  to  merit  a  vigorous  state  in- 
vestigation— an  investigation  whidi  under 
fearless,  honest  and  unhampered  state  ofii- 
eials  would  unquestionably  have  been  forth- 
coming. The  World  from  day  to  day  renewed 
its  attacks  and  pressed  its  charges  with  such 
persistence  and  vigor  that  the  company  felt 
that  it  must  have  an  investigation  conducted 
by  its  own  directors.  Mr.  J.  J.  Hill  was  ap- 
pointed on  the  committee.  He  insisted  on 
taking  his  own  expert  accountants  to  examine 
the  company's  financial  affairs.  This  was 
peremptorily  refused  by  those  in  actual  man- 
agement, whereupon  Mr.  EBll  refused  to  serve 
on  a  conunittee  where  the  affairs  of  a  company 
were  to  be  investigated  that  were  in  such  a 
condition  that  those  in  power  dared  not  aUow 
a  disinterested  expert  to  see  their  books. 

Mr.  Frick  headed  the  friendly  committee 
and  it  was  expected  that  a  whitewashing  re- 


port would  result.  But  the  charges  and  coun- 
tercharges made  by  the  Alexander  and  Hyde 
factions  had  proved  so  damaging  and  explicit, 
and  certain  facts  had  leaked  out  of  such  a 
scandalous  character  that,  as  the  World  de- 
clared, no  whitewashing  report  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  public.  At  any  rate,  the  report 
of  the  ¥nc\i  conunittee  was  of  so  amaring  a 
character,  considering  the  source  from  which 
it  came,  that  the  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, whose  duty  it  is  to  protect  the  people 
from  such  transactions  as  have  been  permitted 
but  who,  like  too  many  officials,  seemed  to 
have  imagined  that  his  only  duty  was  to  serve 
the  officers  of  the  insurance  corporations,  was 
forced  to  make  an  investigation.  It  soon  be- 
came evident  that  the  charges  of  Mr.  Lawson 
and  others,  and  even  the  amaring  report  of 
the  Frick  committee,  would  dwarf  into  insig- 
nificance before  anjrthing  like  a  full  revelation 
of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  company. 

DUMMY  DIRECTORS  USED  AS  DBCOT8. 

A  significant  and  very  important  revelation 
made  was  that  the  great  majority  of  the  di- 
rectors and  officers  of  the  company,  idiose 
names  and  apparent  respectability  had  been 
the  tower  of  strength  of  the  Equitable,  doubt- 
less leading  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  to  insure  to  the  amount  of  millions 
upon  millions  in  this  company,  were  merely 
dummy  directors,  men  who  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  condition  of  the  company's  finan- 
cial affairs  but  who  for  financial  considerations 
or  for  the  benefits  which  would  directly  or  in- 
direcUy  accrue  to  them  permitted  their  names 
to  be  used  as  decoys  to  help  draw  in  the  millions 
of  the  people's  money.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  words  too  strong  to  censure  such  des- 
picable action.  Here  are  thousands  of  heads 
of  American  families,  desirous  of  providing 
for  their  widows  and  orphans  when  they  are 
gone.  They  invest  in  an  insurance  policy  in 
the  Equitable,  because  they  find  the  board  of 
directors  to  be  composed  of  men  in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  probity  they  have  confid^ioe, — 
men  like  Robert  T.  Lincohi,  D.  O.  Blills,  T. 
Jefferson  Coolidge,  and  others  who  pose  as 
pillars  of  respectability.  Yet  it  turns  out  now 
that  these  men  are  dummies,  decoys  as  it  weie» 
used  to  catch  the  confiding. 
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A  SlNlSl'JUt  PSBSONAOE  IN  CONTROL. 

When  it  became  evident  that  Alexander, 
Hyde  and  Tarbell  would  have  to  leave  the 
oom{>an7,  one  of  the  most  sinister  influences 
in  the  public-service  corporation  interests  in 
America  loomed  laige.  Mr.  Ryan  succeeded 
in  buying  up  the  Hyde  stock.  This  gave  him 
the  r^t  to  select  the  chairman  or  over-lord 
tor  the  board,  a  new  office  created  with  almost 
•npieoie  power.  And  whom  did  he  select 
for  this  important  position?  Mr.  Paul  Mor- 
ton. With  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets  the 
nation  was  aasmed  that  now  the  whole  condi- 
tion would  be  ref^aced  by  careful,  faithful 
management,  for  Mr.  Morton  would  be  in 
ooatrol.  If  by  faithful  management  is  meant 
mAaagement  faithful  to  the  band  of  exploiters 
of  the  republic,  of  whom  Mr.  Ryan  is  the  head 
and  to  whom  Mr.  Morton  owes  his  position, 
we  doubt  not  that  the  daim  will  prove  true. 
But  If  by  faithful  service  is  meant  faithfulness 
to  the  interests  of  the  policy-holders,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton'a  past  record  does  not  give  us  grounds  for 
ccMindenoe. 

To  the  ordinaiy  person  it  will  seem  strange 
that  a  company  should  be  reeking  with  cor- 
ruption and  professing  to  desire  a  managing 
huA  who  shall  challenge  the  confidence  of 
die  people  as  a  man  who  will  make  it  his  per- 
■onal  coooem  to  guard  sacredly  the  interests 
of  widows  and  orphans,  should  choose  a  per- 
•on  who  deliberately  and  persistently  com- 
mitted criminal  acts,  knowing  them  to  be 
criminal  when  he  committed  them, — acts 
which  he  also  knew  to  be  against  the  interests 
of  the  people  and  for  the  benefit  of  powerful 
oovpontions  that  were  oppressing  and  ex- 
ploiting both  consumers  and  producers.  Yet 
these  are  precisely  the  things  that  Mr.  Paul 
Morton  waa  guilty  of.  We  should  not  repeat 
inch  grave  chaiges  if  th^  were  the  all^;a- 
tioiia  of  his  critics.  We  make  the  chaiges 
becanae  Paul  Morton  has  himself  confessed 
to  Aem,  and  in  order  that  our  readers  may 
have  deariy  bef<xe  their  minds  the  kind  of 
nan  the  new  diainnan  of  the  Equitable  is  we 
iqaoduce  the  following  facts  brou^t  out  by 
the  Intentate  Commerce  Commission's   in- 


PAUL  MaBToir'a  unbavobt  bbcobd. 

Mr.  Panl  Morton,  when  l^oe-president  of 
the  Atriiimn,  Topeka  and  Sante  F^  Raihroad, 
was  anmrnonfid  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree  CnmmiMion  and  under  oath  testified 
to  having  tookm  the  ttatnte  by  giving  secret 


rebates — a  statute  the  violation  of  whidi  at 
that  time  was  a  criminal  offence.  Yet  he 
not  only  confessed  that  he  violated  it  but  also 
declared  that  he  knew  it  to  be  illegal  when  he 
did  so,  and  his  only  excuse  was  that  '*we  (that 
is,  the  Santa  F^  tried  to  be  honest,  but  we 
found  it  did  not  pay,  and  so  we  did  as  the 
Romans  did."  At  ihe  hearings  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Cominission  the  following 
questions  were  put  to  Mr.  Morton  by  Com- 
missioner Clements  and  answered  by  him. 
The  Commission  at  that  time  was  investigat- 
ing secret  rebates  given  by  Mr.  Morton  to 
certain  members  of  the  beef-trust: 


"Conmiissioner  Clements — *You  made  that 
contract  for  a  year  from  what  time  ? ' 

"Mr.  Morton — 'I  think  the  contract  was 
made  about  April  1st.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  commenced  getting  the  business  until  June 
1st.  I  think  the  contract  was  made  on  the 
80th  of  June,  1901.' 

*'Conmiissioner  Clements — *That  wHL  go 
untU  the  middle  of  thie  yearf* 

''Mr.  Morton — *YeSt  sir;  it  is  an  illegal 
contract.  It  wae  illegal  when  we  made  t^,  and 
we  knew  that.*** 

The  following  were  the  questions  put  by 
Mr.  Clements  and  answered  by  Mr.  Mortim 
relative  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  F^  and  how  the  rebates 
were  paid: 

"Conmiissioner  Clements — 'Have  you  an 
idea  whether  it  b  $50,000  or  $100,000  or  $10,- 
000 — anything  definite?  Of  course,  if  it  is 
a  mere  guess  and  you  do  not  know * 

"Mr.  Morton— 'Well,  I  think  there  was  a 
great  deal  more  than  any  sum  you  mention 
paid  out.' 

"Conmiissioner  Clements — 'By  your  com- 
pany?* 

"Mr.  Morton — 'By  all  the  companies.  I 
think  we  paid  out  $50,000  a  year  or  more.' 

"Conmiissioner  Clements — 'You  say  it  is 
paid  in  cash  by  your  company  ? ' 

"Mr.  Morton — 'Cash  settlements.' 

"Commissioner  Clements — 'Who  is  it  paid 
by?  What  officer  of  your  company  hands 
over  the  money  ? ' 

"Mr.  Morton — 'It  may  be  one  and  it  may 
be  another.' 

''Conunissioner  Qements — 'Under  what 
department  would  it  be  ? ' 

"Mr.  Morton — 'The  traffic  department* 
the  freight  department' 

"Conmiissioner    Ckamefnte— '^^^l\io    h^sk^ 
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have  the  directioii  of  that?  Who  would  see 
that  it  was  paid  ?  Who  would  direct  it  to  be 
done?' 

Mr.  Morton— •/  would.'** 


««' 


Here  we  have  a  startling  confession  of  a 
railroad  man — a  confession  to  the  effect  that 
he  knowingly  and  deliberately  violated  a  crim- 
inal statute  for  the  benefit  of  his  masters, 
cheerfully  excusing  his  lawlessness  by  saying 
that  he  was  doing  as  others  did. 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  New  York  Amer- 
ican  in  an  extended  editorial  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public  to  the  facts  which  we  briefly 
sunmiarize  below.  When  later  the  Inter- 
state Conmierce  Commission  uncovered  the 
sink  of  appalling  iniquity  relative  to  the  secret 
conspiracy  between  the  Colorado  Coal  and 
Iron  Company  and  the  Santa  F^,  additional 
facts  touching  Mr.  Morton  came  to  light. 
President  Ripley  of  the  Santa  F^  was  asked 
this  question: 

'*Who  was  in  supreme  command  of  all 
freight  matters  on  the  Santa  F^  at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  this  order  ?  " 

Mr.  Ripley  answered:  "Mr.  Paul  Morton 
was  cognizant  of  it,  and  although  his  name 
may  not  be  affixed  to  the  order,  he  was  the 
man  horn,  whom  Mr.  Biddle  (the  railroad 
manager)  got  his  authority." 

On  the  eighteenth  of  January  last  the  New 
York  American^  in  appealing  to  Congress  to 
give  the  people  relief  horn  the  secret  rebates, 
thus  called  the  attention  of  congressmen  to 
Paul  Morton's  record  as  shown  by  the  sworn 
evidence  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
Conunission  and  other  official  bodies. 

"Morton,  as  a  railroad  officer,  let  no  setting 
sun  fall  on  the  day  he  did  not  cut  a  rate.  He 
got  business  by  rate-cutting  and  rebating. 
The  law  never  bothered  him  a  minute. 

"They  can  read  from  the  court  records  in 
the  Los  Angeles  fruit  cases  that  Morton,  as 
Vice-president  of  the  Santa  F^,  admitted  mak- 
ing secret  rates  and  granting  rebates. 

"Coming  to  Kansas,  they  will  find  Paul's 
road  and  other  roads  giving  rebates  to  the 
Kansas  Salt-Trust  in  the  shape  of  a  propor- 
tional on  a  side-track  owned  by  the  trust. 

"Paul's  brothers  were  officers  in  this  trust. 
The  rates  were  against  the  independent  salt- 
producers  of  Kansas,  and  aU  but  put  them  out 
of  business.  This  whole  story  is  in  the  records 
of  the  Commission.  They  can  read  the  tes- 
timony of  Paul  Morton  in  the  Kansas  grain- 
ratesy  where  the  Santa  F^  had  one  finn  to 


«i 
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handle  grain  on  its  road,  paid  that  firm  one 
fourth  of  a  cent  for  every  bushel  purchased, 
and  cut  the  rate  to  this  firm. 

"Could    competition    be    better    killed? 
Could  the  small  shipper  be  better  knocked 
senseless  and  then  robbed  ? 
'The  published  rate  was  cut. 
Paul  Morton  made  settlement  quarteriy. 

"Here  are  his  statements  from  the  records: 

"'Commissioner  Prouty — "In  what  way 
and  at  what  time  is  the  departure  from  the 
rate  paid  back  to  Richardson  &  Co.  ?" 

"'Mr.  Morton — "In  cash  settlements  about 
quarterly." 

"'Commissioner  Prouty — "He  makes  a 
statement  to  you  ?  " 

•Mr.  Morton— "Yes,  sir." 
Commissioner    Prouty — "And     charges 
the  quarter  of  a  cent  a  bushel  commission,  and 
in  addition  to  that  the  difference  between  the 
published  rate " 

"'Mr.  Morton— "The  actual  rate  and  the 
published  rate." 

"'Conunissioner  Prouty — "And  upon  that 
statement  you  pay  ?  " 

•"Mr.  Morton— "We  setUe  with  him."* 

"Paul  Morton's  sworn  testimony  will  show 
that  the  railroads  break  the  law  every  day  in 
the  year. 

"It  will  show  even  that  the  big  shippen 
stand  in  with  the  roads  against  the  producers, 
smaU  shippers  and  consumers. 

"He  said  in  one  case  the  millers  want  the 
published  freight-rates  high,  because  thej 
can  'buy  wheat  cheaper,  and  the  cheaper  thej 
can  buy,  the  more  money  in  milling.' 

"This  means  a  conspiracy  between  the  rail- 
roads and  the  favored  miUers  to  rob  the  peo- 
ple, and  then  the  miUers  make  the  road  give 
up  half  the  robbery  in  a  rebate.  (See  Mor- 
ton's evidence  in  the  Kansas  grain  cases.) 

"And  here  is  what  Morton  said  under  oath 
on  the  effect  of  aU  this  on  the  public: 

"'Commissioner  Prouty — "Who  do  you 
think  gets  the  benefit  of  this  reduction  ?  "  (In 
regard  to  a  secret  rate.) 

'"Mr.  Morton — "If  it  is  a  secret  rate,  the 
shipper;  if  it  is  an  open  rate,  the  public."' 

"And  in  Morton's  answer  is  why  the  public 
is  demanding  open  rates  and  denouncing  secret 
rates.  The  shipper  in  the  case  he  was  dis- 
cussing was  the  robbing  beef-trust. 

•  "A^un,  in  the  grain  case,  Paul  Moftoo 
swore  this  as  to  the  dBTect  of  rebating: 

"  'I  think  the  consumer  gets  the  benefit  of  a 
reduction  in  the  long  run  tf  it  is  made  (^>en|j 
and  is  general.    I  tUnk  if  it  is  made  wtmAft 
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geamStj  the  ihipper  gets  the  bene6t  of  it; 
periiaps  the  producer  gets  a  portion  of  it.' 
Tbe  poor  produoer's  bcanefit  is  only  a  case  of 
'pcriu^M,*  and  that  to  a  portion. 

*'Paul  Morton  hinuelf  shows  that  the  curse 
of  secret  rates  and  rebates  is  on  the  producer, 
and  the  consumer,  and  the  small  shipper. 
The  benefit  is  only  to  the  favored  shipper  who 
conspires  with  the  railroad." 

Now  this  is  the  record  as  shown  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Mortem  and  his  associates,  of 
tiie  man  who  has  been  placed  by  Mr.  Ryan 
in  the  most  important  position  in  the  reorgan- 
ind  EquitaUe.  His  record  in  the  past  de- 
veloped certain  facts,  among  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  He  defied  the  law  and  violated  criminal 
statutes  in  the  interests  of  his  employers  or 
diose  with  whom  he  was  financially  interested, 
even  thou^  in  so  doing  he  knew,  as  he  testi- 
fied, that  his  acts  tended  to  work  great  injury 
to  the  people. 

S.  He  became  a  partner  in  an  infamous 
conspiracy  to  publish  a  very  high  rate  while 
giving  certain  favored  interests  a  veiy  low 
mle,  because  that  enabled  the  favored  ones 
to  deceive  the  fanning  population  or  the  pro- 
ducers as  th^  only  could  be  deceived  by  the 
active  participation  of  the  railways  in  the 
iSrand    practiced    against    the    unsuspecting 


3.  His  easy  morals  were  such  that  he  found 
ample  justification  for  criminal  acts  on  the 
grounds  that  others  conmiitted  crime,  leading 
us  to  the  natural  inference  that  in  Rome  he 
win  do  as  the  Romans  do. 

Such  a  man  is  doubtless  an  ideal  person  for 
Mr.  Ryan  and  the  representatives  of  "high 
finance**  for  such  a  position  as  that  to  which 
he  has  been  chosen.  But  how  about  the  en- 
tmsting  of  the  future  provisions  for  widows 
and  Cohans  to  the  guardianship  of  a  man 
with  die  record  which  Mr.  Morton  has  con- 
feaaed  to  before  the  Interstate  Conmierce 
CommisaicMi  ? 

So  much  for  Mr.  Ryan's  puppet.  Now 
let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  master-spirit 
in  this  new  deal  and  the  menace  to  the  policy- 
holden  and  the  nation  at  large  in  permitting 
the  vast  resources  of  the  great  insurance  com- 
paniea  to  paas  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous 
**hi|^  finanrirrs**  engaged  in  acquiring  mil- 
lions upon  millions  <^  dollars  that  ri^tf uUy 
bdoog  to  the  people,  throu^  obtaining  pos- 
of  public  firanchiaea  and  exploiting 


Mr.  Ryan  is  a  typical  "high  financier.** 
During  recent  years  he  has  acquired  a  fortune 
of  fifty  million  dollars.  In  writing  of  him  the 
eminent  Richmond  (Virginia)  banker  and 
railroad  man,  John  Skelton  Williams,  who  is 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  hon- 
orable of  the  prominent  men  of  the  day,  says 
in  describing  his  unpleasant  and  costly  busi- 
ness experience  with  Mr.  Ryan: 


"I  had  been  so  fortunate  in  my  business 
connections  that  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand that  a  man  could  be  capable  of  vio- 
lating pledges  and  promises,  deliberately  and 
solenmly  given,  and  afterward  of  looking  me 
calmly  in  the  face  expressing  friendship  and 
apparently  not  at  all  ashamed  or  embarrassed 
— not  even  angered  when  bluntly  told  my 
opinion  of  his  conduct. 

"Mr.  Ryan  has  the  tendencies  which,  if  his 
lines  had  been  cast  in  a  humble  and  contracted 
sphere,  probably  would  have  made  him  a 
kleptomaniac.  His  strongest  impulse  is  to 
acquire  money,  and  his  one  robust  passion  is 
to  keep  it.  He  views  ethics  and  morals  cyn- 
ically. He  knows  what  they  are,  respects 
them  in  a  general  way,  realizes  their  occasiimal 
value,  but  never  allows  them  to  hamper,  im- 
pede or  embarrass  him. 

"As  I  have  said,  it  was  long  before  I  came 
to  realize  aU  this  clearly.  Mr.  Ryan  is  very 
smooth  and  plausible.  He  has  no  scruples 
that  I  can  discover,  but  his  methods  are  never 
violent." 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Ryan  editorially  the  New 
York  World  says: 

"Thomas  F.  Ryan  has  bought  James  H. 
Hyde's  stock  in  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society.  Mr.  Ryan  is  one  of  the  choice  spirits 
in  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  and  the 
Metropolitan  Securities  Company,  two  cor- 
porations notorious  for  their  corrupt  alliances 
with  corrupt  politicians.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr. 
Morton  and  their  associates  are  promoting  a 
vast  scheme  of  underground  railway  construc- 
tion in  New  York.  The  prospective  invest- 
ment is  estimated  at  $150,000,000.  The 
assets  of  the  Ekjuitable  life  Assurance  Society 
are  $400,000,000.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great 
life-insurance  society  might  be  a  very  valuable 
annex  to  a  rapid-transit  company. 

'*No  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  have  the 
power  whidi  Thomas  F.  Ryan  has  taken  to 
himself.  No  free  government  can  continue 
in  reality,  whatever  it  may  call  itself  in  name« 
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if  one  man  is  to  possess  and  to  control  puWc 
utilities  and  to  use  the  savings  of  the  people 
to  foige  more  heavily  upon  them  the  fetters 
impost  by  corrupt  monopolies,  by  purchased 
franchises,  by  office-holders  and  political 
leaders  who  are  in  the  employ  not  of  the  peo- 
ple who  nominally  elect  them  but  of  the  pub- 
lic-service corporations." 

Mr.  Ryan,  alarmed  at  the  storm  of  criti- 
cism which  followed  his  acquisition  of  the 
Equitable  stock,  complained  of  being  criti- 
cised before  he  had  been  given  a  chance  to 
show  what  he  would  do.  In  replying  to  this 
the  World  discusses  Mr.  Ryan's  unsavory 
record,  showing  that  he  has  had  on  several 
occasions  chances  which  have  proved  very  un- 
fortunate for  persons  other  than  Thomas  F. 
Ryan.    On  this  point  it  says: 

"He  has  had  many  'chances.'  He  took  a 
chance  in  the  old  Houston-street  road,  and 
swallowed  up  every  surface  railroad  in  New 
York;  another  chance  in  the  Mount  Morris 
Light  Company,  and  annexed  the  Edison 
Company  and  then  the  Consolidated  Gas; 
another  chance  in  his  cigarette  company,  and 
expanded  that  into  the  Tobacco  iVust;  an- 
other chance  in  a  Virginia  railroad,  and  took 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  away  from  the  Rich- 
mond and  Baltimore  bankers  who  owned  it 
and  who  then  went  bankrupt;  another  chance 
and  took  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce, 
and  its  old  president  died  broken-hearted; 
another  chance  when  his  office-boy  borrowed 
12,000,000  from  the  State  Trust  Company; 
another  chance  with  Lou  Payn. 

"To  wait  until  Mr.  Ryan  has  used  the 
Equitable  assets  to  bring  about  a  combined 
corporate  monopoly  of  all  the  city's  public 
utilities  is  the  very  thing  the  World  raises  its 
voice  against. 

**A  chance  is  precisdy  wJud  Mr,  Ryan  thoidd 
not  have.  Stick  an,  opportunity  in  hie  hands 
is  a  public  menaced 

THB  REMJEDT. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  WoHd^e 
editorials  discussed  the  remedy  demanded 
for  the  insurance  evil.  In  this  the  editor  thus 
pointed  out  how  imperatively  legislation  was 
demanded  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  widows 
and  orphans  by  forever  preventing  the  enor- 
mous wealth  paid  in  by  policy-holders  to  the 
great  insurance  companies  from  being  made 
the  plaything  of  Wall-street  gamblers  in  their 
infamous  exploitation  of  the  people. 


"Why  not  demand  the  Remedy  ? 

"That  Remedy  is  to  take  die  insurance 
companies  out  of  politics  and  'hig^  finance,' 
and  to  take  politics  and  'high  finance'  out 
of  the  insurance  companies. 

"Take  the  savings-banks  as  an  example. 
In  this  state  alone  they  handle  more  than  a 
billion  dollars  with  exceeding  safety  and  with- 
out arming  financial  freebooters  for  plunder. 
Their  investments  on  mortgage  aid  men  to 
build  homes.  Their  purchases  of  dty  bonds 
pay  for  needed  public  improvements  and  pay 
the  wages  of  toil. 

"The  money  of  policy-holders  is  not  less 
precious  than  savings-bank  deposits.  Tlie 
great  companies  which  hold  it  should  not  be 
permitted  to  invest  in  the  stock  of  any  bank 
or  trust  company,  or  to  deposit  in  any  one  sudi 
bank  or  trust  company  more  than  a  small  per- 
centage of  their  surplus.  They  should  not 
be  permitted  to  buy  railroad  stock,  or  so-called 
'bonds'  which  are  merely  stock  rechristened 
with  unholy  'water.'  They  should  be  limited 
in  the  amount  of  their  investments  in  any  se- 
curity other  than  public  bonds.  The  whole 
system  of  deferred-dividend  policies  should 
be  overhauled,  abolished  or  severely  pruned." 

SUPERINTENDENT  HENDBICKS'  TARDT 

REPOBT. 

Superintendent  of  Insurance  HendridEi, 
instead  of  promptly  investigating  the  condi- 
tion of  the  insurance  company  when  the 
charges  and  counter-charges  were  being  made 
by  Alexander  and  Hyde  which  indicated  the 
grossest  irregularity  in  the  management  of  the 
company's  adffairs,  strove  to  have  the  matter 
compromised  and  smoothed  over.  But  mat- 
ters had  gone  too  far.  The  Frick  report, 
though  made  by  friends  and  thoroug^j  su- 
perficial in  chimcter,  revealed  a  degree  of 
corruption  that  startled  and  amased  the  easy- 
going public.  The  World^e  editorials  again 
forced  action.  At  length  the  superintendent 
investigated  the  company's  affairs;  but  after 
his  report  was  written  did  he  give  it  to  the 
public?  No.  First  it  was  submitted  to  the 
political  boss  of  New  York,  Benjamin  Oddl,  a 
man  who  though  a  private  dtisen  is  more  pow- 
erful in  the  government  of  the  EmfHre  Slate 
than  the  most  powerful  feudal  barooa  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Middle  Ages  were  in  their  own 
bailiwicks.  Whether  the  report  was  emas- 
culated and  changed,  or  to  idiat  degree,  of 
coiuae  the  puUic  knew  not;  bat  the  fticl  diak 
one  of  the  people's  offioen  did  not  dare  to 
give  his  report  to  the  pnblie  nntil  it  had  beea 
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■obmittod  to  a  man  not  an  officer  and  not  en- 
tided  to  meddk  with  it.  Is  in  itself  a  scandal, 
and  wfaetber  it  was  tampered  with  or  not, 
there  are  efidenoes  that  it  was  far  from  re- 
pealing tuSky  the  true  inwardness  or  the  full 
measure  of  the  coiruption.  Yet  what  it  did 
leneal  came  as  a  shock  to  the  puWc,  which 
ttuoo^  poHticians  and  the  press  has  long 
heen  sdiooled  to  respect  the  commercial 
pirates  of  Wall  street  who  represent  "hig^ 


Amaring  and  shameful,  however,  as  are 
die  revdations  of  Mr.  Btendiicks,  they  are 
efvn  less  shameful  than  the  revelations  of  the 
groM  derdictions  from  duty  on  the  part  of 
Ifir.  Hendridcs  and  his  predecessors.  To 
the  honest  American  it  would  seem  incredible 
tibat  through  successive  administrations  the 
ofieen  of  the  people,  appointed  to  be  the 
goaidians  of  trust-funds  for  widows  and  or- 
phans, should  be  named  or  their  names  ap- 
piofed  bj  the  great  insurance  companies  that 
thqr  were  appointed  to  investigate.  Yet 
aooovdiDg  to  the  New  York  World,  "in  order 
to  utilise  this  power  for  their  own  advantage 
the  insurance  companies  secured  from  the 
State  Committees  and  the  political  leaders 
die  privilege  of  appointing  the  Superintend- 
ents of  Insurance  and  their  subordinates.  .  .  . 
Hie  coiiQMmies  [the  ''Big  Three"]  took  turns 
in  sdecting  the  superintendents,  and  each 
company  was  entitled  to  one  deputy  to  repre- 
tit- 


On  June  Seth  the  Waiid  published  one  of 
die  most  remarkable  editorial  broadsides 
whidi  has  ever  appeared  in  a  daily-paper, 
cntilled  ''Insurance  Corruption  the  Shame 
of  New  York,'*  and  gave  a  graphic  unmask- 
ing of  the  amaring  and  idmost  incredible 
plundering  of  the  people  by  the  insurance 
fompanifs  through  the  connivance  of  the 
political  leaders  <^  both  great  parties  in  New 
Yoik  state,  and  eq>ecially  through  the  aid  of 
the  various  state  administrations.  This  edi- 
torial, which  is  prefaced  by  the  following 
ringiiig  utterances,  gives  a  detailed  account 
of  one  of  the  most  amaring  records  of  craft 
and  graft,  of  wholesale  and  systematic  plunder 
of  tlie  policy-holders  of  America  and  the  de- 
baocheiy  of  the  pec^>le*s  servants,  that  has 


^Widows  and  oiphans  have  before  tins 
been  robbed,  trust  funds  have  been  stolen, 
the  savings  of  the  people  have  been  looted, 
ta^  oAcSds  have  been  corrupted;  but  never 
hctee   Liie-Iiisoiaiioe   Conuption   did   the 


State  of  New  York  stand  sponsor  for  crime 
and  set  its  official  seal  of  approval  upon  theft. 

"Never  before  have  its  United  States  Sen- 
ators, its  political  leaders,  its  officials,  its  prom- 
inent, distinguished  men,  appeared  as  the 
recipients  of  the  pittances  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  policy-holders,  whose  forethought 
for  those  near  and  dear  to  them  was  perverted 
to  work  iniquity. 

"From  the  time  when  in  1867  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  represented  for  the  first  time  the 
insurance  lobby  in  Albany  until  the  lid  of 
Equitable  Corruption  was  lifted  by  its  officials' 
wrangling  over  the  spoib,  the  life-insurance 
System  has  been  a  perverter  of  public  morals 
and  a  corrupter  of  public  men,  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  its  apparent  respecta- 
bili^. 

"It  has  gone  on  so  long  not  because  its  in- 
iquity was  not  known,  but  because  those  who 
knew  most  profited  most.  The  officials  of 
the  State  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  theft 
and  to  protect  the  policy-holders  were  them- 
selves the  appointees  and  employees  of  the 
system,  not  only  their  salaries  but  their  per- 
quisites and  pickings  being  paid  by  the  insur- 
ance companies. 

"The  men  whom  the  Life-insurance  System 
robbed  had  to  die  before  the  full  amount  of  the 
robbery  was  completed,  and  the  real  victims, 
their  widows  and  orphans,  lost  in  the  mazes  of 
compound  interest  and  deferred  dividends, 
had  to  be  content  that  they  received  a  part 
of  what  they  should  have  received." 

The  revelations  that  have  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  Equitable  Company  make 
it  imperative  that  the  whole  insurance  sys- 
tem shall  immediately  be  taken  from  the  hands 
of  the  "high  financiers,"  the  gamblers  of  Wall 
street  and  the  perverters  of  dvic  honesty  and 
morality,  and  that  the  interests  of  the  policy- 
holders shall  be  sacredly  guarded  in  the  future 
so  that  the  money  paid  into  the  companies 
shall  not  be  diverted  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
few  and  the  oppression  of  the  people.  Fur- 
thermore, these  revelations  make  it  impera- 
tive that  the  American  people  shaU  rise  and 
throw  off  the  tyranny  of  the  Assyrian.  Pred- 
atory wealth  acting  through  corrupt  political 
machines  is  not  only  destroying  free  institu- 
tions and  making  republican  government  a 
by-word,  but  it  is  also  gradually  but  surely 
robbing  and  oppressing  the  millions  of  the 
country  while  building  up  an  oligarchy  of 
wealth  as  essentially  oppressive  in  spirit  as 
was  the  old  rSgime  of  France. 
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I.  AN  EVENING  IN  A  BOSTON  HOBTELRT. 

ONE  EVENING  early  in  the  nineties  two 
young  men  were  seated  at  a  table  in  a 
well-known  Boston  hostelry  earnestly  engaged 
in  a  serious  conversation  which  had  made  the 
meal  drag  out  interminably.  Fortunately 
the  hour  was  late.  There  was  ample  room 
for  all  guests  in  the  dining-hall  and  the  benign 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  ebony  waiter  indica- 
ted that  he  felt  certain  of  a  tip  that  would  more 
than  square  accounts  in  so  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned. 

One  of  these  young  men  was  Hamlin  Gar- 
land whose  powerful  short  stories  which  after- 
wards constituted  MainrTravded  Roada  were* 
then  appearing  in  The  Arena  and  had  at- 
tracted general  attention,  marking  the  author 
as  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  compelling 
romancers  of  the  veritist  or  realist  school  in 
the  New  World. 

The  novelist's  companion  had  been  re- 
counting the  results  of  a  series  of  personal 
investigations  with  certain  psychics,  and  es- 
pecially some  experiences  which  he  and  cer- 
tain well-known  clei^gymen  and  members  of 
the  literati  of  Boston  had  had  with  a  remaric- 
able  slate-writing  psychic.  Garland  had  lis- 
tened to  the  recital,  at  first  with  interest  highly 
spiced  with  enjoyment.  Here  were  some 
Baron  Munchausen  tales  being  related  for  his 
delectation,  and  of  course  when  his  friend 
came  to  the  finis  therf  would  be  the  escpotS  or 
plausible  explanation,  for  the  narrator  was 
far  too  sane  to  be  deceived  by  the  frauds  that 
the  various  tyros  among  the  penny-a-line  news- 
paper reporters  had  time  and  again  exposed 
or  explained.  But  no;  there  was  no  exposure, 
no  explanation  in  the  line  of  jugglery,  leger- 
demain or  fraud  vouchsafed,  and  the  novelist 
looked  at  his  friend  in  amazement.  Finally 
he  said: 

*'Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  these  cock-and- 
bull  stories  as  honest  facts  ?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"Well,  my  friend,  it  is  all  right  for  you  to 
tell  me  these  things,  for  I  know  you  and  I 
know  if  you  say  you  saw  and  heard  them,  you 

•  The  Tyratmy  qf  the  Dark,  A  Psychioal  Bomanoe  by 
Hamlin  Garland.  lUoatrated.  Clotb.  Pp.  440.  Piloe 
11.60.    New  York:  Harper  Bzothen*. 


believe  you  did  so;  but  for  heaven's  sake 
do  n't  tell  other  people." 

"No  man  has  a  right  to  pass  judgment  on 
a  matter  of  this  character  from  reading  amus- 
ing articles  by  sensation  mongers,  or,  for  that 
matter,  from  taking  any  man's  word  on  the 
subject.  It  is  not  scientific;  it  is  not  fair;  it 
is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  modem  critical 
method  of  work  which  has  made  our  present 
scientific  progress  the  most  wonderful  chapter 
in  the  history  of  human  advance,"  replied  his 
friend.  "Now  before  you  express  an  opinion 
you  should  investigate  for  yourself.  Would 
you  like  to  make  a  personal  study  of  some  of 
these  things?" 

"Certainly,"  replied  the  novelist.  "I  be- 
lieve it  is  all  fraud  or  trickery,  or  at  most  due 
to  some  h3rpnotic  influence  exerted  by  the 
psychic  or  medium." 

n.  the  novelist  becomes  a  pstchical 

researcher. 

"Well,"  replied  his  friend,  "join  the  Amer- 
ican Psychical  Society.  It  is  a  new  organiza- 
tion formed  to  scientifically  investigate  these 
phenomena  without  fear  or  favor.  Among 
its  members  are  such  men  as  the  Rev.  Minot 
J.  Savage,  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  Profes- 
sor A.  E.  Dolbear,  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton 
and  others  equally  prominent  among  the  crit- 
ical and  conscientious  thinkers  of  our  country." 

The  novelist  joined  the  society  and  shortfy 
afterwards  went  to  California  on  a  visit 
When  in  Los  Angeles  he  was  introduced  to  a 
lady  of  refinement  and  high  character.  She 
said  to  him: 

"I  hear,  Mr.  Garland,  that  you  are  inves- 
tigating psychical  phenomena." 

"Slightly,"  he  replied.  "I  am  not  a  be- 
liever in  spooks,  but  I  am  a  member  of  a  body 
that  is  looking  into  the  allied  phenomena." 

"Well,  I  wish  you  would  investigate  me," 
she  replied.  "I  at  times  go  into  profound 
trances  when,  after  losing  all  consciousness, 
voices  speak  through  a  cone  that  purport  to 
be  the  voices  of  the  dead;  and  Uiough  my 
own  hands  may  be  securely  tied,  writing  oocutb 
when  paper  and  pencil  are  laid  on  tl^  table 
in  front  of  me.  These  are  only  two  of  many 
phenomena  that  occur  at  sudi  times  and  oif 
whidi  I  am  in  no  way  cognizant." 
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"That  is  most  ertraoidinaiy/*  rq>lied  the 
novdist    "When  do  these  things  take  place?" 

"In  the  daik." 

"Oh!**  replied  Mr.  Gailand,  with  an  almost 
imperoeptibk  shrug  of  the  shoulders.  "  There 
is  little  scientific  ^ue  to  be  attached  to  any- 
thing that  takes  place  in  the  dark.** 

"Yet  nature's  germinating  processes  are 
all  in  the  daik.  Is  the  flower  valueless  be- 
cause the  great  mother  insists  on  germinating 
the  seed  in  the  dark  ?  How  long  do  you  sup- 
pose you  could  live  if  you  refused  to  eat  every- 
thing that  germinated  in  the  dark?  More 
than  this:  if  you  are  master  of  the  other  con- 
ditions; if,  for  example,  you  make  your  own 
conditions  in  so  far  as  binding,  tying  or  con- 
fining me  are  concerned,  why  would  not  phe- 
nomena occurring  be  scientifically  valuable  ?** 

Mr.  Garland  replied  that  if  he  could  be  left 
free  to  do  the  tying  and  binding  and  also  free 
to  see  that  no  confederates  were  present  to  aid 
in  any  allied  phenomena,  then  what  took 
[^aoe  mi^t  have  value  for  him.  The  lady 
leadily  consented  to  his  terms.  Some  sSances 
were  given  which  completely  upset  the  pre- 
vious assumptions  so  dogmatidldly  entertained 
by  the  novelist,  that  all  such  manifestations 
weie  due  to  fraud  or  to  legerdemain. 

"I  wish  you  were  in  Boston  where  the  Amer- 
ican Psydiical  Society  could  investigate  you,** 
dedared  Mr.  Gariand  after  one  of  these  sS- 


**1  am  going  East  shortly  and  shall  be  pleas- 
ed to  place  myself  wholly  at  the  service  of  your 
society  without  chaige,**  replied  the  psychic. 

As  a  result  a  series  of  sittings  were  held  in 
Boston,  Mr.  Garland  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  investigation.  Among  the 
members  of  the  committee  were  Rev.  Dr. 
Savage,  Professor  A.  £.  Dolbear  and  other 
prominent  investigators.  The  sittings  were 
remarkably  successful  and  the  full  reports 
were  published  in  the  Psychical  Review  at  that 
time. 

From  that  time  on,  as  occasion  offered,  Mr. 
Garland  investigated  psychical  phenomena 
and  his  interest  in  this  subject  led  him  to  care- 
fully study  the  vast  literature  written  by  prom- 
inent scientists,  psychologists  and  investiga- 
tofs,  dealing  with  spiritism  and  psychic  phe- 
nomena and  embracing  the  various  explana- 
tions. Among  these  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  researches  of  Sr  William  Crookes,  F.R.S., 
reoogniaed  as  one  of  the  worid's  greatest  living 
sdentista,  l>r.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  co- 
discoi?crer  with  Darwin  of  the  evolutionary 


theory.  Professor  Z5llner,  and  other  investi- 
gators who  ranked  second  to  none  among  the 
careful  and  critical  scientists  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  together  with  the  great  scholars  of 
the  English  Society  for  Psychical  Research — 
men  like  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  Professor  Sedge- 
wick,  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 

Mr.  Garland  started  out  as  materialistic 
scientist  of  the  Spencer  and  Haeckel  school 
and  from  the  first  refused  to  entertain  the  spir- 
itistic hypothesis  as  a  possibility.  like  other 
investigators  of  this  sdiool,  he  first  held  that 
all  psychical  phenomena  in  which  physical 
manifestations  occurred  were  due  to  fraud, 
trickery  or  legerdemain,  while  other  phenom- 
ena, if  they  actually  took  place,  could  be  ex- 
plained on  the  grounds  of  telepathy  or  sug- 
gestion. This  view,  it  will  be  noted,  is  the 
popular  theory  of  those  who  have  never  in- 
vestigated psychical  phenomena  in  a  profoimd 
or  scientific  manner,  but  have  been  ready  to 
echo  the  shallow  twaddle  of  sensation-mong- 
ering  and  irresponsible  newspaper  reporters. 
Nor  is  this  view  particularly  surprising,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  great  numbers  of  unscrupu- 
lous and  conscienceless  people  have  for  gain 
sought  to  coin  money  out  of  the  grief  and 
anxiety  of  the  public,  and  in  this  manner  have 
brought  discredit  upon  psychical  science  and 
even  upon  the  really  great  men  of  science  who 
have  investigated  the  subject  until  they  have 
found  what  appeared  to  tiiem  new  and  won- 
derful truths  amid  much  superstition,  fraud 
and  charlatanism.  In  no  department  of 
scientific  research  has  the  painstaking  and 
profound  labor  of  some  of  earth's  greatest 
scientific  scholars  been  received  with  such 
general  discredit  and  contempt  as  in  the  realm 
of  the  new  psychology.  Men  like  Sir  William 
Crookes,  Professor  Zollner,  Camille  Flamma- 
rion,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  have  been  treated  by 
their  confreres  in  the  most  unscientific  and 
discreditable  manner.  Victor  Hugo  spoke 
as  a  true  child  of  science  when  he  thus  pro- 
tested against  scholarship  abandoning  the 
psychic  realm  to  credulity: 

"To  replace  inquiry  by  mockery  is  con- 
venient, but  not  very  scientific.  For  our  part, 
we  think  that  the  strict  duty  of  science  is  to 
test  all  phenomena.  Science  is  ignorant,  and 
has  no  right  to  laugh:  a  eavant  who  laughs  at 
the  possible  is  very  near  being  an  idiot.  The 
unexpected  ought  always  to  be  expected  by 
Science.    Her  duty  is  to  stop  it  in  its  course 
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and  search  it,  rejecting  the  chimerical, 
tablishing  the  real.  Science  has  but  the  rig^t 
to  put  a  visa  on  facts;  she  should  verify  and 
distinguish.  All  human  knowledge  is  but 
picking  and  culling.  The  drcumstanoe  that 
the  false  is  mingled  with  the  true  furnishes  no 
excuse  for  rejecting  the  whole  mass.  When 
was  the  tare  an  excuse  for  refusing  the  corn  ? 
Hoe  out  the  weed  error,  but  reap  the  fact,  and 
place  it  beside  others.  Science  is  the  sheaf 
of  facts. 

*'The  mission  of  science  is  to  study  and 
sound  everything.  All  of  us,  accordmg  to 
our  degree,  are  the  creditors  of  investigation; 
we  are  its  debtors  also.  It  is  due  to  us,  and 
we  owe  it  to  others.  To  evade  a  phenomenon, 
to  refuse  to  pay  it  that  attention  to  which  it 
has  a  right,  to  bow  it  out,  to  show  it  the  door, 
to  turn  our  back  on  it  laughing,  is  to  make 
truth  a  bankrupt  and  to  leave  the  signature  of 
Science  to  be  protested.  The  phenomenon 
...  of  the  table  ...  is  entitled,  like  any- 
thing else,  to  investigation.  Psychic  science 
will  gain  by  it,  without  a  doubt.  Let  us  add, 
that  to  abandon  phenomena  to  credtdity  i$  to 
commit  treason  against  human  reason" 

m.  "the  ttrannt  of  the  dabk"  as  a 

SOMANCE. 

Before  noticing  this  novel  in  the  light  of  a 
scientific  study,  which  is  its  chief  excellence 
and  which  lifts  it  above  a  flood  of  excellent 
romances  of  the  year,  we  will  in  passing  notice 
it  as  a  work  of  fiction.  The  story  deeds  with 
the  fate  of  a  mountain  girl  of  extraordinary 
beauty  and  an  excellent  education,  who  at  the 
opening  of  the  tale  unconsciously  throws  the 
subtile  spell  of  fascination  over  a  rising  young 
scientist  who  has  fled  from  the  bacteriological 
laboratory  of  the  Corlear  Medical  College  of 
New  York  City  to  Colorado  for  his  vacation. 
Professor  Serviss  is  one  of  the  army  of  patient 
investigators  who  are  tirelessly  searching  ^or 
the  germs  of  disease  and  the  remedies  that 
will  conquer  them.  He  is  a  positivist  of  the 
Herbert  Spencer  school  or  rather  he  inclines 
more  to  the  dogmatic  and  materialistic  as- 
sumptions of  Haeckel.  He  is  young  and  has 
all  the  assurance,  all  the  intolerant  dogmatism 
that  materialistic  scientists  so  denoimce  in  the 
deigy  while  seeming  to  be  blissfuUy  ignorant 
of  the  same  shortcomings  in  themselves. 

The  chance  meeting  of  the  giri  and  the 
young  scientist  leads  to  a  closer  acquaintance, 
when  to  the  disgust  of  Professor  Serviss  he 
folds  the  gill's  mother  to  be  a  spiritualist  and 


the  girl  a  medium.  Moreover,  a  young  cler- 
gyman has  become  an  ardent  convert  to  spir- 
itualism, has  left  the  Presbyterian  diurch  and 
18  writing  a  book  on  the  new  religion.  He 
seems  to  exercise  a  certain  power  over  the 
heroine,  Viola  Lambert  by  name,  which  the 
scientist  assumes  to  be  responsible  for  the 
uncanny  happenings  that  he  has  witnessed. 
The  girl  goes  with  him  to  her  father's  mines 
far  up  in  the  mountain,  and  during  this  ride 
to  and  from  the  mines  she  again  exerts  a  strong 
and  almost  compelling  influence  over  Serviss, 
who,  however,  after  a  conversation  with  the 
young  clergyman,  Clarke,  leaves  Colorado 
in  disgust  without  bidding  the  young  lady 
adieu. 

Later  the  heroine  appears  in  New  York. 
Clarke's  book  is  in  the  hands  of  the  printer 
and  Viola  is  a  guest  of  honor  at  a  multi-mil- 
lionaire's spiritualist  home  in  the  metropolis, 
where  she  is  giving  a  series  of  siances  to  in- 
vited guests,  and  the  manifestations  are  cre- 
ating a  general  sensation.  Serviss'  sister 
Kate  visits  her  and  is  amazed  at  what  she  sees. 
She  prevails  upon  her  brother  to  call  on  ^ola. 
He  reaches  the  house,  however,  while  a  sSance 
is  in  progress  and  is  ushered  into  the  room 
where  he  witnesses  nuiny  marvelous  phenom- 
ena. But  this  only  fiUs  him  with  further  dis- 
gust, as  he  refuses  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
anything  happening  outside  of  the  field  of 
legerdemain.  Later  Viola  visits  Serviss' 
sister,  and  after  dinner,  when  the  psychic,  her 
mother,  Clarke,  Serviss,  his  sister  and  Pro- 
fessor Weissmann,  a  great  German  scientist 
who,  though  a  materialist,  is  more  open  to  the 
possibility  of  truth  beyond  the  narrow  compass 
of  his  vision  than  is  Serviss,  are  in  the  library, 
a  test  sStmce  takes  place  which  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  upset  the  cherished  materialistic  phil- 
osophy along  certain  lines. 

The  girl,  however,  loathes  and  detests  her 
bondage  to  what  she  believes  to  be  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  and  the  sway  which  Clarke  with 
them  is  exerting  over  her  mind,  and  appeals 
to  Serviss  and  his  sister  to  save  her  from  a 
public  sSance  that  has  been  arranged  for  her. 

Tlie  succeeding  chapters  deal  laigely  with 
philosophical  discussions  of  the  whole  range 
of  psydiic  and  hypnotic  phenomena  and  the 
various  explanations  advanced  by  different 
sdentists,  but  these  discussions  are  not  per- 
mitted to  interfere  with  the  romantic  or  human 
interest  of  the  tale,  as  from  the  ni^^t  of  the  test 
skmee  at  Professor  Serviss*  home  the  action 
is  swift  and  often  ]afjblj  dimmatic.  bordering 
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tuogaomij  od  the  leafan  of  romantic  fiction, 
wUdi  ditc^fdes  of  realism,  of  whidi  Mr.  Gar- 
knd  ia  a  coonncuoiis  repreaentatiTe,  hold  in 
nch  unfeigned  contempt.  The  hopeless  situ- 
itioo  of  the  girl,  due  to  the  overweening  influ- 
ence of  Chdke  upon  her,  and  her  liability  to 
become  entranced  at  anj  time,  together  with 
Ae  inaislence  of  the  mother  on  following  the 
dictates  of  the  influences  whidi  purport  to  be 
departed  Mends,  render  the  outlook  for  escape 
voj  doubtful  until  the  opportune  arrival  of 
tibe  stepfather  followed  bj  a  dramatic  rescue, 
tibe  tragic  death  of  Clarice,  the  hasty  journey 
of  the  Lamberts,  accompanied  by  Professor 
Serriss,  to  Montreal,  and  the  love-making 
in  tlie  parlor-car.  All  these  things  savor  far 
more  of  the  Hugo-Dumas  school  than  of  that 
of  Ibsen,  Tolstm  and  Zola.  Yet  for  the  most 
part  our  author  has  adhered  closely  to  the  can- 
ons of  veritism,  especially  in  detailed  descrip- 
tion  and  that  air  of  naturalness  which  invests 
the  most  extraordinary  narration  with  con- 
▼indng  power  and  compels  the  reader  in  spite 
of  ^^wMi^l^  to  fed  that  the  novelist  is  in  resdity 
a  historian  telling  in  simple  language  what  he 
personally  cognizant  of. 


IT.  TBM  BOMANCS  AS  A  PSYCHICAL  STUDY. 

Pleasing  and  interesting  as  is  the  romance 
ooosidered  merely  as  a  novel,  its  supreme  ex- 
odlence  lies  in  its  detailed  presentation  of  cer- 
tain psychical  phenomena.  In  this  respect 
it  is  one  of  the  dearest,  most  fearless,  exhaust- 
ive and  afl-round  presentations,  both  in  re- 
gard to  detailed  description  of  obscure  phe- 
nomena that  daim  to  be  of  psychic  origin, 
and  also  the  full,  frank  statement  of  various 
theories  advanced  in  explanation  of  the  same, 
that  has  appeared  in  popular  fonn.  Without 
pretending  to  be  a  scientific  treatise,  it  pre- 
sents the  subject  in  a  manner  at  once  popular 
and  yet  with  due  regard  to  the  requirements  of 
modiem  critical  methods.  It  is  necessarily 
brief  and  concise  in  many  respects  and  cannot, 
of  conne,  compare  with  such  works  as  F.  W. 
EL  Mycn'  monumental  volume.  Human  Per- 
mmaKhf  and  lU  Survival  of  Bodily  Deaths  Dr. 
Alfred  Bussd  Wallace's  MiraeUi  and  Modem 
Sfiriiuaiitm^  Th$  Proceedings  of  the  Englieh 
Scekbf  for  PeyMeal  Reeeoftk^  or  Professor 
Hyslop's  new  work.  Science  and  the  Future 
Ufe.  Indeed,  it  does  not  daim  to  be  a  sden- 
tiSe  liealment,  yet  its  ezcdlence  in  many  re- 
spects entides  it  to  be  regarded  much  more 
seriously  than  aa  a  simple  romance  of  present- 
dqr  Kfe.    Ifoveofcr,  Mr.  Garland  in  a  per- 


sonal note  on  the  cover  makes  a  confession 
that  gives  the  work  a  peculiar  interest  for  his 
friends  who  are  also  interested  in  psychic  phe- 
nomena or  the  new  psychology — a  confession 
that  makes  the  book  for  those  who  know  the 
frank  sincerity  and  open-minded  honesty  of 
the  author,  far  more  than  a  fascinating  love- 
story. 

y.  A  CONrESSION  THAT  WILL  ABOUSB  A 

STORM  OF  PBOTIST  AND  INVITE 

SPIBITED  CONTROYSRSY. 

Here  is  what  oiur  author  avers  in  regard  to 
the  psychical  phenomena  described: 

"/<  eeeme  fitting  to  eay  that  the  vnuewd  and 
aetonisking  evente  her$  recorded  are  within  the 
pereonal  experience  of  the  muihor" 

To  appredate  the  full  significance  of  this 
confession  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  give  a 
part  of  Mr.  Garland's  description  of  a  test 
eSance  in  the  home  of  the  hero,  the  material- 
istic Professor  Morton  Serviss.  We  give  an 
extended  account  of  this  eSanoe  because  it  is 
tjrpical  of  other  happenings  described  in  the 
work  and  for  the  verity  of  which  the  author 
vouches;  also  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
graphic  descriptions  of  a  dass  of  phenomena 
that  has  been  investigated  and  described  more 
or  less  fully  by  such  eminent  sdentists  as  Sir 
William  Crookes,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
the  late  Rev.  Stainton  Moses  of  London,  and 
various  members  of  the  English  Sodety  for 
Psychical  Research.  Furthermore,  it  affords 
an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Garland's  direct 
style  which  is  a  marked  characteristic  of  the 
book. 

Before  quoting  from  this  description  a  word 
is  necessary  in  regard  to  those  who  made  up 
the  eSance.  Viola  Lambert  is  a  psychic  and 
the  heroine  of  the  romance.  Mrs.  Lambert 
is  her  mother.  Claike  is  an  ex-Presbyterian 
preacher  who  has  become  a  convert  to  spirit- 
ualism and  expects  to  many  the  psychic 
Weissmann  is  an  elderly  German  professor,  a 
materialist  and  a  celebrated  bacteriologist. 
Morton  Serviss  is  the  hero  of  the  romance,  a 
materialistic  sdentist,  who  works  under  Wdss- 
mann  at  the  Corlear  Medical  College.  Kate 
is  Serviss'  sister. 

VI.   "SEEINO  THINGS**  IN  THB  DARK. 

"Viola  assisted  Morton  and  Kate  in  dear- 
ing  the  big  mahogany  table,  while  Weissmann 
conferred  with  Clarke.  To  judge  from  the 
girl's  gaye^  and  eager  interest  the  prq^axar 
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tioiu  were  for  a  game  of  cards  rather  than  Cor 
a  test  tS(mce  in  whidi  her  love  and  honor  were 
at  stake.  Mrs.  Lambert  was  quite  serene; 
CUrke  alone  seemed  anxious  and  ill  at  ease. 


"At  last  Weissmann  stood  dear  of  her. 
'Now  we  are  ready/  he  said,  beaming  wift 
satirfaction.  'You  see  I  lock  this  door  and 
here  is  the  key.' 


"Viola,  with  a  note  of  disappointment  in 
her  voice,  asked,  'Are  n't  jou  going  to  tie  me  ?  * 

"'Oh  no,'  replied  Morton,  'the  conditions 
are  yours  to-night.  You  are  our  guest.  Our 
tests  will  be  made  at  some  other  time.' 

"'Please  make  them  to-night,'  she  pleaded. 
'Please  make  them  as  hard  as  you  can.' 

"Weismann's  glasses  glistened  upon  her 
with  joyful  acclaim.  'Very  good,  your  wishes 
shall  be  met.  Let  us  see — ^we  shall  tie  you. 
Have  you  something  suitable?'  he  asked  of 
his  assistant. 

"Morton  took  from  his  desk  a  roll  of  white 
tape.    'How  will  this  do?' 

"'Just  the  thing,'  Weismann  replied;  'but 
we  must  have  no  knots,  no  tying.  Kate,  get 
your  needle,  we  must  fasten  Miss  Lambert  in 
such  wise  that  no  one  can  say,  "Oh,  she  un- 
tied the  knots!"' 

"Under  his  supervision  Kate  looped  the 
tape  about  Viola's  wrists  and  sewed  it  fast  to 
her  close-fitting  satin  cuffs.  She  then  encir- 
cled her  ankles  wi^  the  tape,  and  Morton 
drew  the  long  ends  under  and  far  back  of  the 
chair  and  nailed  them  to  the  floor.  There- 
upon Weissmann  said,  *I  wish  to  nail  these 
wristbands  to  the  chair-arm. — ^Do  we  saciifice 
the  cuffs  ? '  he  asked  of  Viola. 

"'Yes,  yes, — ^anything.  Nail  as  hard  as 
you  please.' 

"'And  the  chair?'  pursued  the  old  man, 
glancing  at  Morton. 

"'Oh,  certainly,' replied  he.  'Science  goes 
before  furniture  in  this  house,'  and  a  couple 
of  long  brass  tacks  were  driven  firmly  down 
through  both  tape  and  sleeve. 

"Weissmann  then  fastened  a  silk  thread  to 
her  wrist  and  gave  one  end  to  Morton.  'We 
will  keep  this  taut,'  he  said;  'every  motion 
will  be  felt.' 

"As  they  worked  the  enthusiasm  of  inves- 
tigation filled  their  eyes.  They  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  all  this  precaution  implied  a  doubt 
of  the  girl,  and  Viola  on  her  part  remained  as 
blithe  as  if  it  were  all  a  game  of  hide-and-seek. 

"Clarice,  too,  became  exultant  'McLeod, 
now  is  your  opportunity,*  he  caUed  to  the  in- 
vifdble  guide.  'Bring  your  band  and  put  the 
monist  bigots  to  rout* 
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'Oh,  we  have  no  cone!'  exdaimed  BCn. 
Lambert. 

"'Cone ?    What  cone ?'  asked  Weissnuum. 

"'We  need  some  sort  of  megaphone  to  cs- 
laige  the  spirit-voices.' 

" '  Make  one  of  card-board,'  suggested  Vkla. 
'Any  sort  of  horn  will  do.' 

"Morton  rose  and  took  down  a  horn  from 
the  top  of  a  bookcase.  'Here  is  the  mega- 
phone of  my  phonograph;  will  it  do  ?' 

"Clarke  examined  it.    'It's  rather  heavy, 
but  I  think  they  will  use  it.    Place  it  on  the 
table.    Put  a  pad  and  pencil  there  also,'  he 
added.    'We  may  get  some  writing.' 
'Anything  else?' 

'No — ^now  we  are  quite  ready,'  replied 
Clarke,  in  his  exhibition  voice.  'It  is  wdl  to 
touch  hands  for  a  time — until  the  paychic  sinks 
into  her  trance.' 

"'With  your  permission,'  said  Morton  to 
VioU. 

"A  faint  flush  came  into  her  face.  'Cer- 
tainly, professor,'  and  a  touch  of  emphasis  on 
his  title  had  the  effect  of  a  slight,  a  very  slight 
rebuff. 

"Clarke  turned  the  Ught  down  to  a  mere 
point  of  yellow  fire,  and  in  the  sudden  gloom 
all  were  plunged  into  silence.  'Now,  what- 
ever you  do,  gentlemen,  do  n't  startle  the  psy- 
chic after  she  goes  into  sleep.' 

"Weissmann  spoke.  'Shall  we  not  sing 
something — "We  Shall  Meet  Beyond  the 
River,"  or  some  ditty  like  that  ?' 
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'VioU?'  he  [Clarke]  called,  softly. 

'Yes,'  she  answered,  faintly. 

'Would  you  like  us  to  sing  ? ' 

'No— I  'd  rather  you  'd  all  talk.  Perhaps 
they  will  let  me  take  part  in  the  demonatratioii 
to-night.  They  promised  to  do  so,  you  re- 
member.' 

"Weissmann  reooimted  some  of  the  expe- 
riences Z5llner  had  enjoyed  in  Germany  short- 
ly after  the  Fox  sisters  became  so  celebrated 
in  America.  'Crookes  and  Wallace  and  sev- 
eral others  went  into  the  whole  question  at 
that  time — ^the  worid  rang  with  Uie  contro- 
versy. But  the  damor  passed,  the  phenom- 
ena passed.    It  is  like  an  qpidemie,  it  oomes 
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;  goes,  and  m  the  end  is  himuuiity  the 
'    No/ 

Tei,  it  is,*  htokt  in  Qaike.  'We  are 
lat  much  more  certain  of  the  indestnict- 
te  of  the  soul — eveiy  wave  of  this  spirits 
aires  a  deposit  of  fact  on  the  beadi  of 
makes  dcmth  that  much  less  dreadful, 
uake  gains  each  decade.  Sir  Oliver 
i,  Alfred  Russd  Wallace,  Lombroso  have 
91  convinced  of  the  reality  of  these  phe- 
uu  Surelj  sudi  men  must  influence 
ought  of  their  time.  Eacperimental  psy- 
gr  is  on  the  ri^t  road.* 

ciamann  was  replying  to  Mrs.  Lambert. 
lot  care  for  a  return  of  my  dead,  madam; 
[  wish  your  daughter  to  do  is  quite  sim- 
I  would  like  her  to  move  a  particle  of 
r  from  A  to  B,  without  a  known  push  or 
•that  is  to  say,  by  a  power  not  known  to 
e — as  Z5llner  claimed  Slade  was  able 
Cor  him.' 

he  can  do  it,'  cried  Clarke.  'She  can 
a  chair  from  A  to  B  without  bringing 
ir  anv  of  the  known  forces.  She  can 
id  the  law  of  gravity.  She  can  make  a 
piano  play,  and  she  can  read  sealed 
I  in  an  ebony  box  tightly  closed  and 
I.* 

Ton  daim  too  much,  my  friend,'  replied 
mann,  ironically.  'We  shall  be  satis- 
ith  much  less.' 


*s  hand  began  to  leap  as  if  stru^ling 

free.    She   moaned   and   sighed   and 

id  so  powerfully  that  her  chair  creaked. 

iear!  Oh,  dear!'  she  cried  gaspingly. 

B  she  trying  to  free  her  hands  ?'  Morton 

himself,   with   roused   suspicion.     'Is 
ruse  to  cover  some  trick  ? ' 
IS.   Lambert   spoke   quietly.     'She    is 
I    Sing  something,  Anthony.' 
laike  began  to  hum  a  monotonous  tune, 
Morton,  bending  towards  the  girl,  lis- 

to  her  guigliog  moans  with  growing 
idle.  'She  seems  in  great  pain,  Mrs. 
crt.  Do  n't  you  think  we  'd  better  re- 
her?  I  do  not  care  to  purchase  sensa- 
>  dearly  at  her  expense.' 
Kint  be  alarmed,  she  always  seems  to 

dbat  way  when  some  great  manif esta- 
I  aboat  to  take  place.' 

he  gill  drew  a  long,  deep,  peaceful  sigh, 
Beane  Mient,  so  liknt  that  Morton,  lean- 


ing frv  over,  with  suspended  breath, 
almost  to  her  lips,  could  delect  no  sound,  no 
slightest  movement,  and  listening  thus  he  had 
for  an  instant  a  sinyilar  vision  of  her.  He 
seemed  to  see  her  laughing  silently  at  him 
from  a  distant  upper  comer  of  the  rocmi,  and 
for  the  moment  secured  a  glimpse  into  a  new 
and  amazing  world — the  world  of  darkness 
and  silence  wherein  matter  was  fluid,  impon- 
derable, an  insubstantial  world  peopled,  never^ 
thdess,  with  rustling,  bu^  souls. 

"A  sharp  rapping  began  on  the  cone,  a 
measured  beat,  whidb  ended  in  a  dang  whidi 
startled  Kate  into  a  shriek.  'Who  is  doing 
that?'  she  asked,  nervously. 

"'They  are  here,'  Clarke  solenmly  announ- 
ced. 

''<Is  that  you,  Waltie?'  asked  Mrs.  Lam- 
bert sweetly. 

"Three  raps,  loud  and  dear,  answered 
'yes.'  A  drumming  on  the  cone  followed, 
and  Mrs.  Lambert,  her  voice  full  of  maternal 
pride,  remarked:  'Waltie  is  the  life  of  our 
sittings — ^he  's  ntch  a  rogue!  You  must  be  a 
nice  boy  to-night — on  account  of  these  very 
distinguished  men.' 

'  Rap,  rap ! '  went  the  cone. 
Does  that  mean  "all  right"?' 
'Rap,  rap,  rap!'    Yes. 
Is  grandfather  there?' 

"'Yes.' 

"'Does  he  wish  to  speak  to  the  gentlemen ?' 

"'Yes.' 

"A  fumbling  sound  began  in  the  middle  of 
the  table,  and  the  pencil  was  twice  lifted  and 
dropped.  Following  this  the  leaves  of  the 
writing-pad  rustled  as  though  being  thumbed 
by  boyish  hands. 

"'Do  you  feel  any  motion  in  your  thread?' 
asked  Weissmann,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

'None  whatever,'  Morton  replied. 

'Then  the  psychic  is  not  moving.' 

'Again  they  sat  in  silence,  and  after  some 
minutes  the  fumbliug  began  again  and  the 
horn  was  heard  scraping  slowly  about,  as  if 
being  lifted  with  effort  only  to  fall  back  with 
a  dang. 

'Is  it  too  heavy  ?*  asked  Clarke. 

'Three  sharp  raps  replied — an  angry  'yes' 
— and  then,  with  a  petulant  swing,  the  instru- 
ment apparently  left  the  table  and  floated  upon 
the  air.  In  deep  amasoement  Morton  listened 
for  some  movement,  some  sound  from  Vida, 
but  there  was  none,  not  a  breath,  not  a  rustle 
of  motion  where  she  sat,  and  the  silk  thread 
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was  tight  and  calm.    'She  has  nothing  to  do 
with  iAot,*  he  said,  beneath  hia  breath. 
''Kate  caUed  ezdtedlj.    'Oh!    It  touched 


Mn.  Bice,  ha^e  you  ti^t  hold  of  Mr.  Clarice's 
hand?' 

'Yes,*  answered  Kate. 
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'What  touched  you  ?'  asked  Weissmann. 

'The  horn.' 

'Did  it  bump  you  ?* 

' '  No,  it  seemed  to  float  against  me.' 

'Morton  spoke  out  sharply:  'Where  is  Mr*. 
Qarice?' 

'Right  here  on  my  li^t,*  replied  Kate. 

'What   idiotic  business!'  he  exclaimed, 
mystified,  nevertheless. 

"The  horn  dropped  to  the  middle  of  the 
table,  but  was  immediately  swept  into  the  air 
again  as  if  by  a  new  and  more  vigorous  hand, 
and  a  voice  heavily  mixed  with  air,  but  a  man's 
voice  unmistakably,  spoke  directly  to  Morton, 
sternly,  coniemptuoudy. 

"'We  meet  you  now  on  your  own  level. 
You  asked  for  material  tests,  and  now  condi- 
tions being  as  you  have  made  them — proceed. 
What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  * 

'Who  are  you?' 

"I  am  Donald  McLeod — grandfather  to 
the  psychic' 

"At  this  moment  Morton  became  seized  of 
the  most  vivid  realization  of  the  physical  char- 
acteristics of  the  man  back  of  the  voice.  In 
some  mysterious  way,  through  some  hitherto 
unknown  sense,  he  was  aware  of  a  long,  rug- 
ged face,  with  bleak  and  knobby  brow.  The 
Ups  were  thin,  the  mouth  wide,  the  dark-gray 
eyes  contemptuous.  'It  is  all  an  inner  delu- 
sion caused  by  some  resemblance  of  this  voice 
to  that  of  some  one  I  have  known,'  he  said  to 
himself;  but  a  shiver  ran  over  him  as  he  ques- 
tioned the  old  man.  'If  you  are  the  grand- 
father of  the  psychic,'  he  said,  'I  would  like 
to  ask  you  if  you  think  it  fair  to  a  young  girl 
to  use  her  against  her  will  for  sudi  foolery  as 
this?' 

"'The  purposes  are  grand,  the  work  she  is 
doing  important — ^therefore  I  answer  you. 
She  is  yet  but  a  duld,  and  the  things  she  does 
of  her  own  motion  trivial  and  vain.  We  nuike 
of  her  an  instrument  that  wiU  enable  man  to 
triumph  over  the  grave.  You  will  observe 
that  we  do  not  harm  her,  we  take  but  little  of 
her  time,  after  all.  You  are  unnecessarily 
alarmed.  Our  regard  for  her  welfare  far  ex- 
ceeds yours.  Her  troubles  arise  from  her  re- 
sistance. If  she  would  yield  herself  entirely, 
she  would  be  happy.' 


"As  they  listened  the  horn  moved  feebly, 
uneasily  rising  a  few  inches,  only  to  fall  as 
though  some  weak  hand  were  strug^ing  with 
it;  but  at  last  it  turned  towards  Weissmann, 
and  from  it  issued  the  voice  of  a  little  girl, 
thrillingly  sweet  and  so  clear  that  Serviss  could 
hear  every  word.  She  addressed  Weissmann 
in  German,  calling  him  father,  asking  him  to 
teU  mother  not  to  grieve,  that  they  would  soon 
all  be  together  in  a  bright  land. 

"To  ttus  Weissman  replied  in  harsh  accent: 
'You  assert  you  are  my  daughter  ? ' 

"The  voice  sweetly  answered:  'Yes,  I  am 
Mina ' 

"'But  Mina  could  not  understand  a  word 
of  English— how  is  that  ? ' 

"The  little  voice  hesitated.  'It  is  haid  to 
explain,'  she  replied,  still  in  German.  'I  can 
underttcmd  you  in  any  language — ^but  I  can 
only  speak  as  you  taught  me.' 

"Thereupon  he  addressed  her  in  French, 
to  which  she  replied  easily,  but  in.  her  native 
tongue. 

"As  this  curious  dialogue  went  on  Serviss 
was  searching  vainly  for  an  explanation.  '  Mr. 
Clarke,  will  you  kindly  speak  at  the  same  time 
that  this  voice  appears  ? ' 

"Clarke  began  a  discourse,  and  the  two 
voices  went  on  at  the  same  time.  The  young 
scientist  then  said:  'Mrs.  Lambert,  will  you 
permit  ICate  to  lay  her  hand  over  your  lips? 
You  understand,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  science 
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Weissman  inteijeded:   'I  must  ask  you. 


"'Certainly,'  said  Mrs.  I^ambert. 

"Here  the  test  failed  of  completeness,  it 
was  so  diflicult  to  get  the  three  voices  pre- 
cisely together;  but  at  last  it  seemed  that  the 
child's  voice  was  produced  at  the  same  time 
that  Clarke  spoke  and  while  Kate's  hand 
covered  the  mother's  mouth. 

"Thereupon  the  little  voice  said  farewell, 
and  an  was  silent  for  a  few  moments.  The 
cone  rose  again  into  the  air  and  a  soft,  sibilant 
voice  addr^sed  Mrs.  Lambert 

"'Oh!' she  cried,  joyfuUy.  'It  is  Bobert! 
— ^Yes,  dear,  I  'm  listening.  I  'm  so  i^mA 
you  've  come.  Can 't  you  talk  to  Professor 
Senrisi  ? — ^He  says  he  will  try,'  she  said  to  the 
company. 

"As  Morton  waited  the  cone  gentty  toudbed 
him  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  moment  later  a 
man's  voice,  utteriy  different  from  the  first 
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one  and  of  most  refined  accent,  half  spoke, 
half  whiipeied:  'We  are  f^ad  to  meet  you, 
pnrfeMor,  I  am  deeply  gratified  by  your  in- 
leieft  in  our  dear  girl/ 

'''Who  are  you  ?*  be  aaked,  mored,  in  spite 
of  himaelf,  by  a  liking  for  this  new  personality, 
ao  distinct  from  the  others. 

"'I  am  B.  M.  Waldron— ITida's  father/ 

"The  horn  again  seemed  to  rest,  and  for  a 
kmg  time  no  sound  or  stir  broke  the  silence, 
tiO  at  last  Viola  began  to  writhe  in  her  chair 
in  greater  agony  thui  before. 

" '  I  think  she  is  waking,*  said  Morton. 

"Mrs.  Lambert  answered  quickly:  'No. 
Some  great  event  is  preparing — ^when  this 
parozyam  passes  some  very  beautiful  test  will 
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"While  Morton  and  Weissmann  were  con- 
sidering this  the  giri  again  became  silent  as  a 
stone,  and  a  moment  later  a  dear,  sweet  sound 
pulsed  through  the  air  as  if  an  exquisite  crys- 
tal bell  had  been  struck. 

"Almost  instantly  the  horn  seemed  grasped 
by  a  film  and  masterful  hand,  and  the  rollick- 
ing Toice  of  a  man  broke  startlingly  from  the 
darkness  in  words  so  dear,  so  resonant,  that 
all  could  hear  them. 

'  Hello,  folks.    Is  this  a  Quaker  meeting  ? ' 
'Who  are  you  ?'  asked  Morton. 
Can  't  you  guess?' 

"Kate  gasped.  'Why,  it's  Unde  Ben. 
Roberts!' 

"  The  Toice  chuckled.  '  Right  the  first  time. 
It's  old  "Loggy" — ^true  bill.  How  are  you 
all?' 

"Kate  could  hardly  speak,  so  great  was  her 
fear  and  joy.  'Morton  Serviss,  what  do  you 
think  now?    Ask  him ' 

"The  Toice  from  the  trumpet  interposed. 
'Do  nt  ask  me  a  word  about  conditions  over 
here    it  'a  no  use.    I  can  't  tell  you  a  thing.' 

"'Why  not?'  asked  Morton. 

"'Wd,  how  would  you  describe  a  Con- 
aeclicut  winter  to  a  Hottentot?  Not  that 
joQ  *re  a  Hottentot' — the  voice  broke  into  an 
oily  dnuUe — 'or  that  I  'm  in  a  cold  dimate.' 
Tlie  dmckle  was  renewed.  'I  'm  very 
comfofftable,  thank  you.'  Here  the  invisible 
one  grew  lender.  'My  boy,  your  mother  is 
here  and  wants  to  apeak  to  you  but  can 't  do 
ao.  She  naked  me  to  manifest  for  her.  She 
says  to  tmal  this  giri  and  to  carry  a  message 
of  lofe  to  Heniy.    I  brou^t  one  of  her  colo- 


nial wine-glasses  with  me — as  a  sign  of  her 
presence  and  as  a  test  of  the  power  we  have 
of  passing  through  matter.' 

"For  neariy  an  hour  this  voice  kept  up  a 
perfectly  normal  conversation  with  a  running 
fire  of  quips  and  cranks — ^recalling  inddento 
in  the  lives  of  both  Kate  and  Morton,  arguing 
basic  prindples  with  Weissmann,  yet  never 
quite  replying  to  the  most  searching  questions, 
and  finally  ended  by  saying:  'Your  concep- 
tion of  matter  is  childish.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  you  imderstand  it,  and  yet  the  uni- 
verse is  not  as  Kant  conceived  it.  As  liber- 
ated spirits  we  move  in  an  essence  subtler  than 
any  matter  known  to  you — ether  is  a  gross 
thmg  compared  to  spirit.  Your  knowledge 
is  merdy  rudimentary — ^but  keep  on.  Take 
up  this  work  and  my  band  will  meet  you  half- 
way. My  boy,  the  question  of  the  persistence 
of  the  individual  after  death  is  the  most  vital 
of  all  questions.  Apply  your  keen  mind  to  it 
and  depend  on  old  "loggy."    Good-by!' 

"Morton's  voice  was  eager  and  penetrating 
as  he  said:  'Mrs.  Lambert,  I  would  like  to 
place  my  hand  on  your  daughter's  arm  again. 
I  must  be  permitted  to  demonstrate  condu- 
sively  that  she  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  hand- 
ling of  the  horn.' 

"'I  will  ask  the  "guides."  Father,  can 
Professor  Serviss ' 

"Three  feeble  raps  antidpated  her  question. 

"  *They  say  "yes  " — ^but  they  are  very  doubt- 
ful— so  please  be  very  gentle.' 

"Serviss  rose,  his  blood  astir.  At  last  he 
was  about  to  remove  his  doubt — or  prove 
Viola's  guilt.  'Doctor,'  he  said,  and  his  voice 
was  incisive,  'take  the  other  side  and  place  a 
hand  on  her  wrist.  That  will  be  permitted  ?' 
he  asked. 

'Three  raps,  very  slow  and  soft,  assented. 
Clarke    interpcMcd.    'I    am    impressed, 
gentlemen,  to  say:   Let  each  of  you  put  one 
hand  on  the  psychic's  head,  the  other  on  her 
arm. 

"'We  will  do  so,'  replied  Weissmann,  dieer- 
fullv. 

"With  a  full  realization  of  the  value  of  this 
supreme  test  of  Viola's  honor,  Morton  laid  his 
right  hand  lightly  on  her  wrist.  At  the  first 
contact  she  started  as  though  his  fingers  had 
been  hot  iron,  and  he  was  unpleasantly  aware 
that  her  flesh  had  grown  cold  and  inert.  He 
spoke  of  this  to  Weissmann,  who  replied:  'Is 
that  sol  The  hand  which  I  dasp  is  hot  and 
dry,  which  is  a  singular  symptom.*    Then  to 
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the  others :  '  I  am  now  holding  both  her  hands. 
One  is  verj  hot,  the  other  cold  and  damp  and 
I  feel  no  pulse.' 

"'She  is  always  so/  Mrs.  Lambert  explain- 
ed.   'She  seems  to  die  for  the  time  being.' 

"'That  is  very  strange,'  muttered  Weiss- 
mann.  'May  I  listen  for  her  heart-beat?' 
Three  raps  assented,  and  a  moment  later  he 
said,  with  increased  excitement:  'I  cannot 
detect  her  heart-beat' 

"  Clarke  reassured  him.  '  Do  not  be  alarm- 
ed. She  is  not  dead.  Proceed  with  your  ex- 
periment.' There  was  a  distinct  note  of  con- 
tempt in  his  voice. 

"As  Morton  laid  his  hand  upon  the  soft 
coib  of  her  hair  Viola  again  moved  slightly, 
as  a  sleeper  stirs  beneath  a  caress,  disturbed 
yet  not  distressed — ^to  settle  instantly  into 
deeper  dream. 

"'We  are  ready,'  called  Weissmann. 
'Whatever  happens  now  Miss  Lambert  is  not 
the  cause.    Take  Mr.  Clarke's  hands  in  yours. 
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'Mrs.  Lambert's  also,'  added  Morton. 
'Our  hands  are  all  touching,'  answered 
Kate. 

"'Now,  let  us  see!'  cried  Weissmann,  and 
his  voice  rang  triumphantly.  'Now,  spirits, 
toyour  woric!' 

"Clarke  laughed  contemptuously.  'You 
scientists  are  very  amusing.  Your  unbelief 
is  heroic' 

"As  they  stood  thus  a  powerful  revulsion 
took  place  in  Morton's  mind,  and  with  a  pain- 
ful constriction  in  his  throat  he  bowed  to  the 
silent  girl,  and  with  an  inconsistency  whidi 
he  would  not  have  published  to  the  world,  he 
prayed  that  something  might  happen — ^not  to 
demonstrate  the  return  of  the  dead,  but  to 
prove  her  innocence. 

"As  he  waited  the  pencil  began  to  tap  on 
the  table,  and  with  its  stir  his  nerves  took  fire. 
A  leaf  of  paper  flew  by,  brushing  his  face  like 
the  wing  of  a  bird.  A  hand  clutched  his 
shoulder;  then,  as  if  to  make  every  explana- 
tion of  no  avail,  the  room  filled  with  fairy  im- 
seeu  folks.  Books  began  to  hurtle  through 
the  air  and  fall  upon  the  table.  A  banjo  on 
the  wall  was  strummed.  The  entire  library 
seemed  crowded  with  tricksy  pucks,  a  bustling, 
irresponsible,  elfish  crew,  each  on  some  in- 
consequential action  bent;  until,  as  if  at  a 
signal,  the  megaphone  tumbled  to  the  floor 
with  a  dang,  and  all  was  still — a  silence 
deathly  deep,  as  if  a  bevy  of  sprites,  frightened 
from  their  play,  had  whirled  upward  and  away, 
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the  scene  of  their  revels  empfy,  deso- 
late and  foriom. 

That  is  all,'  said  Qaike. 
'How  can  you  tell  ?'  asked  Kate,  her  voice 
faint  and  shriU  with  awe. 

"'The  fall  of  the  horn  to  the  floor  is  a  sure 
sign  of  the  end.  You  may  turn  up  the  gas, 
but  very  slowly.' 

"Stunned  by  the  significance,  the  far-reach- 
ing impb'cations  of  his  experiment,  Morton 
remained  standing  while  Weissmann  turned 
on  the  light. 

"Pale,  in  deep,  placid  sleep,  Viola  sat  pre- 
cisely as  they  had  left  her,  bound,  helpless, 
and  exonerated.  She  recalled  to  Morton's 
mind  a  picture  (in  his  school-days)  of  a  mar- 
tyr-maiden, who  was  depicted  chained  to  the 
altar  of  some  hideous,  heathen  deity,  a  mon- 
ster who  devoured  the  flesh  of  virgins  and  de- 
manded with  pitiless  lust  the  fairest  of  the  race. 

"Of  her  innocence  he  was  at  that  moment 
profoundly  convinced. 

"While  he  still  stood  looking  down  upon 
her  Viola  began  to  moan  and  toss  her  Eead 
from  side  to  side. 

"'She  is  waking,'  cried  Mrs.  Lambert. 
'Let  me  go  to  her.' 

"'No!'  commanded  Weissmann,  'disturb 
nothing  till  we  have  examined  all  things.' 

"'Make  your  studies  quickly,'  said  Mor- 
ton, his  heart  tender  to  the  giri's  sufferings. 
'We  must  release  her  as  soon  as  possible.' 

"Weissmann  was  not  to  be  hastened.  'If 
we  do  not  now  go  slowly  we  lose  much  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  attain.  We  must  take  her 
pulse  and  temperature,  and  observe  the  posi- 
tion of  every  object.' 

"'Quite  right,'  agreed  Qarke.  'Do  not 
be  troubled — ^the  psychic  is  being  cared  for.* 

"Thus  reassured  the  two  investigators  scru- 
tinized, measured,  nuide  notes,  while  Kate  and 
Mrs.  Lambert  stood  waiting,  watching  with 
anxious  eyes  the  changes  whidi  came  to  ^^da's 
face.  Weissmann  tdUced  on  in  a  disjointed 
mutter.  'You  see  ?  She  has  no  pulse.  The 
threads  are  unbroken.  The  table  is  thirty 
inches  from  her  finger-tips.  Observe  this 
pad,  forty-eight  inches  from  her  hand — and 
which  contains  a  message.' 

"'Read  it!'  demanded  Kate. 

"He  complied.  ***You  a$k  for  a  partids 
of  maUerto  be  moved  from  A  to  B  vnihout  the 
fits  of  any  force  knoion  to  ecienee.  Here  m 
thie  vnnegkue  ie  the  teel.  Ofc,  men  of  edenee, 
how  long  vnil  you  cloee  tfour  ej^  to  the  grtmdr 
ertrvOiM*** 
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'''Thai  is  from  &ther,*  remarked  Mn. 
Lambert 

^'II  18  signed  ''McLeod/*  and  under  it  are 
two  words,  **I^oggy*'  and  "Mother/'  each  in 
a  different  handwriting.* 

^'Gire  it  to  me!'  cried  Kate»  deeply  moved. 
'And  here  is  the  wine^^ass/  replied  Weiss- 
mann,  extracting  from  among  the  books  a 
beautiful  piece  of  antique  crystal. 

**Kate  took  it  reverentially,  as  if  receiving 
it  from  the  hand  of  her  dead  mother.  'How 
came  that  here?' 

*"Yoa  recognise  it?  It  was  not  left  here 
bj  mistake?' 

'''Ob,  no.  There  are  only  four  of  them 
left  and  I  keep  them  locked  away.  I  have  not 
bad  them  out  in  months.' 

"Qarice  smiled  in  benign  triumph.  'That 
is  why  thcj  have  brouf^t  it — ^to  show  you  that 
matter  is  an  illusion  and  to  prove  that  dema- 
tcfiaHsatinin  and  transubstantiation  are  facts. 
That  was  the  bell  we  heard.' " 

TD.  TBM  rALLAClOXm   AND   X7MBCIENTIFIC    PO- 
■RXOH  TAMXS  BT  THE  AUTHOB'b  HKBO. 

Seldom  has  an  author  given  so  vivid,  so  fair 
and  so  minute  a  description  of  psychic  phe- 
■omena  as  has  Mr.  Gariand  in  this  work. 
Seldom  has  a  writer  not  himself  a  believer  in 
die  spiritistic  explanation  of  supernormal  phe- 
nomena given  the  claims  of  the  believers  in 
ipiril-ietom  so  frankly  and  fully  as  has  our 
antbor  in  this  rranance.  True,  they  are  given 
for  the  most  part  by  the  ex-minister,  who  is 
presented  as  an  unattractive  character,  and 
bj  Mr.  Flatt,  the  ridi  spiritualist,  who  is  drawn 
as  an  extreme^  unlovely  personage;  and  the 
medhnn  or  psychic  is  represented  as  hating 
tlie  strange  powers  that  control  her,  and  there- 
ibie  is  represented  as  being  held  in  a  cruel 
bondage  as  a  victim  of  the  tyrants  of  the  dark. 
Tbb  is  not,  we  think,  typical  of  the  feelings  of 
psydiica  in  general.  Yet  despite  these  tbongs 
tlie  general  presentation,  coming  from  a  ma- 
terialist of  Uie  Spenoer-Haeckel  school,  as  is 
Mr.  Gariand,  weQ  chaUenges  the  admiration 
of  lofen  of  fair-play  and  stamps  the  author 
as  one  who,  thotij^  dogmatic  and  perhaps 
narrow  within  speculative  lines,  is  neverthe- 
less broad,  generous  and  truth-demanding 
when  it  comes  to  the  statement  of  facts  that 
have  come  under  his  personal  observation. 

We  think  we  may  say,  knowing  Mr.  Gar- 
land as  weD  as  we  do,  that  Professor  Serviss 
is  laigely  a  representative  of  Mr.  Garland  in 
v^gud  to  his  position  and  views  as  he  is  also 


t3rpical  of  a  school  of  twentieth-centuiy  scien- 
tists who  dare  to  investigate  any  obscure  prob- 
lem and  who  accept  facts  however  contraiy 
to  pre-conceived  opinions,  although  they  aro 
often  as  singularly  intolerant  and  narrow  when 
it  comes  to  giving  up  cherished  thoughts  as 
were  the  scientists  and  religionists  of  the  Ptol- 
emaic school  intolerant  of  Galileo,  Copernicus 
and  Kepler.  Serviss  represents,  as  does  the 
novelist  himself,  the  present-day  materialistic 
scientist,  who  first  dismissed  every  alleged 
psychic  phenomenon  as  resulting  horn  fraud 
or  legerdemain  and  the  unlimited  credulity 
of  the  observers,  who  next  claimed  that  all 
such  phenomena  could  be  explained  by  hyp- 
notism or  telepathy,  two  things  that  were  both 
ridiculed  as  non-existent  a  short  time  before 
by  the  same  school;  who  later,  when  neither 
hypnotism  nor  telepathy  were  adequate  to 
explain  certain  acknowledged  phenomena, 
seized  upon  the  hypothesis  of  the  subliminal 
self  as  the  only  escape  from  the  spiritistic 
theory;  and  now  this  school,  of  whidi  Lom- 
broso  is  the  most  eminent  exponent,  admits 
the  once-denied  facts,  but  explains  the  phe- 
nomena as  ''the  inexplicable  action  of  a  cer- 
tain psychic  force  generated  within  the  sitters 
and  acting  on  objects  at  a  distance." 

Admirable  indeed  is  the  old  Geiman  Pro- 
fessor Weissmann's  characterisation  of  the 
modem  mind-specialist  who  refuses  to  accept 
the  possibility  of  a  life  after  death  and  who 
has  to  invent  some  explanation  to  account  for 
psychic  phenomena.  "You  cannot  head 
them  off,"  exclaims  the  old  scientist.  "They 
plunge  into  the  subconscious  like  prairie-dogs 
into  tiie  sod,  only  to  come  up  at  a  new  point." 

Professor  Serviss'  position  deserves  notice 
because,  as  we  have  observed,  it  represents, 
we  think,  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Garland.  This 
young  scientist  starts  out  with  the  dogmatic 
assumption  that  all  belief  in  a  future  life  is  as 
baseless  as  the  insubstantial  fabric  of  a  dream. 
There  is  no  place  in  his  philosophy  for  the 
future  life.  On  one  occasion  he  declares: 
"My  school  of  thought  is  very  exact  and  very 
dogmatic.  It  prides  itself  on  not  looking 
beyond  its  nose." 

In  his  philosophy  "there  could  be  no  room 
for  any  hypothesis  which  even  so  much  as 
squinted  towards  dualism,  or  that  permitted 
a  conception  so  duldish  as  the  persistence  of 
the  individuality  after  death." 

This  attitude  is  of  course  extremely  imsd- 
entific  and  as  irrational  and  dogniatic  as  the 
position   of  the   most   fanatical   theologian. 
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which  the  materialistic  scientists  so  sererely 
condemn.  To  start  with  the  declaration  that 
one's  philosophy  has  no  place  for  a  potential 
new  truth  is  to  assume  a  position  the  reverse 
of  scientific.  Progms  has  been  compelled 
to  combat  at  every  step  the  arrogant  assump- 
tions of  those  who  held  certain  points  to  be 
measurably  true,  or  manifestly  impossible, 
and  who,  beginning  with  an  untenable  pre- 
mise, have  proceeded  to  fit  facts  into  their 
theories  instead  of  seeking  an  enlarged  horizon 
gained  by  new  truths;  and  in  this  respect  many 
evolutionary  scientists  have  not  been  a  whit 
behind  the  most  dogmatic  theologians,  es- 
pecially in  regard  to  discoveries  in  the  dark 
continent  of  psychology.  Their  attitude  has 
been  as  absurd  as  was  the  position  of  the  late 
colored  divine  who,  because  he  found  the  Bible 
speaking  of  the  sun  rising  and  setting,  and 
because  to  his  vision  the  sim  seemed  to  rise 
and  set,  denounced  as  irreverent  ignoramuses 
all  men  who  claimed  that  the  earth  moved  on 
its  axis. 

Now  in  Mr.  Garland's  romance,  when  the 
scientists  are  driven  to  cover  by  inexplicable 
facts,  they  refuse  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
a  life  after  death,  holding  that  the  phenomena 
are  produced  by  some  inexplicable  psychic 
force  present  in  the  sitters,  or,  to  quote  from 
Professor  Weissmann: 

"I  was  about  to  say  that  all,  or  nearly  all, 
of  the  phenomena  of  last  night  took  place 
within  a  limited  radius  of  the  psychic.  The 
books  all  came  from  behind  her.  The  horn 
hovered  near  her — all  of  which  would  support 
the  arguments  of  the  'psychic  force '  advocates. 
Lombroso  and  Tamburini  both  suggest  that 
it  is  not  absurd  to  say  that  possibly  the  sub- 
conscious mind  may  be  able  not  merely  to 
transmit  energy,  but  to  produce  phantasmal 
forms,  and  I  wondered  last  night  whether 
there  might  not  be  some  supernormal  elonga- 
tion of  the  paychic's  arms  whidi  might  enable 
her  to  seize  and  manipulate  the  horn  at  a  dis- 
tance beyond  her  normal  reach." 

If  one  accepts  the  truth  of  the  phenomena 
described  by  Mr.  Garland  as  having  been 


witnessed  by  himself,  and  whidi  have  been 
described  and  vouched  for  by  such  eminent 
scientists  as  %  William  Crookes,  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  and  many  other  famous  scientists,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  escape 
the  conclusions  to  which  Crookes,  Lodge, 
Myers,  Wallace,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Professor 
Hyslop  and  others  have  been  driven,  in  numy 
instances  against  their  wiU. 

Now  with  our  author's  hero,  the  possibility 
of  a  life  after  death  being  excluded  at  the  out- 
set, his  explanation  would  compel  the  psychic 
to  elongate  psychic  arms  and  with  them  go 
into  an  adjoining  room,  extend  the  psychic 
arms  through  the  doors  of  the  locked  china- 
doset,  secure  a  wineglass,  bring  it  throu^ 
the  locked-doors  of  the  dining-room  into  the 
library  and  place  it  on  the  table,  while  all  the 
time,  it  must  be  remembered,  according  to  hb 
own  statement,  the  two  investigators  were 
holding  to  the  silken  cord  that  boimd  the  phys- 
ical arms  of  the  psychic.  Even  if  sudi  a  thing 
were  possible,  that  would  not  account  for  the 
voice  that  spoke  through  the  cone  being  able 
to  know  that  Professor  Weissmann  had  lost 
a  little  daughter  in  Germany,  that  that  daugji- 
ter's  name  was  Mina,  and  enable  her  to  spetk 
to  her  father  in  her  native  tongue  and  to  un- 
derstand him  in  English  or  French.  Yet 
these  are  only  instances  of  the  happenings 
which  Mr.  Garland  himself  alleges  to  have 
witnessed  under  test  conditions.  To  us  the 
conclusions  of  the  young  scientist,  assuming 
the  verity  of  the  alleged  phenomena,  are  pue- 
rile, unscientific  and  unthinkable. 

Such  is  this  remarkable  romance,  a  vc^ume 
to  our  mind  incomparably  more  interesting 
and  worth  the  while  than  Bulwer's  A  Strange 
Story f  which  was  suggested  to  the  novdut 
after  the  famous  psychic,  Charies  Foster,  had 
spent  some  time  with  him,  during  which  Bul- 
wer  had  made  a  critical  study  of  the  phenom- 


As  a  romance  The  Tyranny  of  th$  Dark  is 
intensely  interesting;  as  a  study  in  the  fidd 
of  experimental  psychic  sdence  it  is  one  of 
the  most  thought-stimulating  works  that  has 
appeared  in  America  in  years. 
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Th€  MmiUr  Mumm§r.  Bj  £.  Fhillipt  Op- 
peoliam.  Ck»th.  F|p.  809.  Price,  $1.50. 
Boflon:  litUe,  Brown  &  Company. 

Wb  dxkplt  regret  to  see  a  man  of  such 
abilitj  as  Mr.  Oppenlieim  turning  out  a  num- 
ber ol  nofrels  that  all  bear  the  evidences  of  that 
haste  m  composition  which  marks  the  great 
majoflitj  of  present-day  works  of  fiction  and 
that  renders  them  ephemeral;  because  he  is 
a  writer  exceptionally  gifted  in  certain  diiec- 
writer  who,  should  he  derote  the 
painstaking  care  and  time  to  the  writing 
of  a  romance  that  the  author  of  The  Breath 
of  ihs  Oodi  has  given  to  his  admirable  work, 
would,  we  bdiere,  give  us  a  really  great  novel 
of  the  romantic  sdiool — a  book  that  would 
five  as  literature  and  give  to  the  writer  an 
honored  place  among  the  novelists  whose 
writings  are  worth  the  while.  A  Prince  of 
Stfifwrt  is  incomparably  Mr.  Oppenheim's 
best  woric.  In  it  he  displayed  a  knowledge 
of  the  subtfle  laws  of  psychology  that  has  rarely 
been  evinced  in  modem  fiction,  and  the  work 
as  a  whole,  though  by  no  means  free  from 
defects,  was  one  that  seemed  to  herald  the 
advent  of  a  novelist  who  would  make  a  per- 
manent place  in  our  literature.  And  yet, 
with  this  knowledge  of  the  subtile  workings 
of  the  human  mind  and  its  susceptibility  to 
envirooment,  and  with  a  power  of  invention 
fbDj  equal  to  that  of  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  together 
with  the  ridi  imagination  that  frequently  sug- 
gests Buhrer-Lytton,  we  find  him  sacnfidng 
tlie  splendid  success  that  mi^t  be  his  and 
pawning  out  hasty  compositions  not  materially 
aoperior  to  scores  of  other  works  whidi  are 
appealing  to  the  uncritical  taste  of  the  present. 
In  aD  of  his  three  recent  novels  the  reader  is 
eooatandy  offended  by  the  introduction  of 
im|»obaMe  if  not  impossible  situations  and 
happenings,  which  with  time  and  pains  could 
have  been  ao  presented  as  to  have  impressed 
the  mind  as  being  perfectly  natural.  Then 
again,  there  are  on  almost  every  page  eviden- 
ces— painful  evidences — of  haste  in  compo- 
sition.   There  are  sUps  and  the  introduction 
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of  phrases  and  expressions  that  are  out  of 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  a  serious  romance 
and  which  give  to  t^  work  an  uneven  quality 
that  is  most  regrettable. 

Were  the  novelist's  exceptional  ability  less 
obvious,  we  should  not  tiJce  the  trouble  to 
thus  criticise  his  work.  It  is  the  feeling  that 
he  is  capable  of  so  much  better  writing  that 
leads  us,  in  justice  to  himself  and  to  the  read- 
ing public,  to  make  these  strictures. 

The  Mailer  Mummer  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  fate  of  a  beautiful  maiden  whose 
mysterious  identity  forms  one  of  the  elements 
of  interest  throughout  the  tale.  In  the  early 
chapters  she  has  been  taken  from  a  convent 
in  France  by  a  dissipated  English  nobleman 
who  claims  to  be  her  guardian.  The  maiden, 
Isobel  by  name,  is  greatly  terrified  when  first 
introduced  in  the  story  by  the  narrator  of  the 
tale,  one  Arnold  Greatson,  who  is  also  the 
hero  of  the  romance.  Greatson  has  gone  to 
Charing  Cross  station  to  study  life  at  first 
hand.  The  pretended  guardian  of  Isobel  is 
murdered  by  a  mysterious  stranger  and  the 
girl  falls  under  the  protection  of  Mr.  Great- 
son  and  his  two  companions.  These  three 
young  men  are  chivalric  and  the  girl  becomes 
a  wonderfully  refining  infiuence  in  their  studio. 
Meanwhile  powerful  personages  are  vainly 
striving  to  get  her  from  her  refuge  without 
recourse  to  the  law,  among  them  the  royal 
family  of  one  of  the  small  German  states. 
Many  exciting  episodes  are  introduced  in 
these  attempts,  some  of  which  are  highly  dra- 
matic. Later  the  identity  of  the  mysterious 
murderer  of  the  giri's  pretended  guardian  is 
discovered  to  the  child  and  her  protector. 
He  is  a  great  actor  who  had  married  Isobd's 
mother.  The  child  is  a  princess  and  heir  to 
the  throne. 

The  description  of  the  master  mummer's 
loyalty  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  who  he  be- 
lieves visits  him  daily,  and  the  closing  pas- 
sages in  the  romance,  in  whidi  Isobel  comes 
to  her  lover  when  he  is  absorbed  in  loving 
contemplation  of  her  but  has  given  up  all 
thought  of  ever  meeting  her  again,  are  par- 
ticulariy  attractive  and  indicate  the  posses- 
sion of  a  poetic  or  idealistic  element  by  Mr. 
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Oppenheim  that  has  not  been  heretofore 
stronglj  evidenced.  The  book  has  the  ex- 
citing and  dramatic  elements  that  will  render 
it  popular  with  a  large  class  of  readers  who 
are  less  critical  about  the  form,  presentation 
and  probability  of  a  tale  than  they  are  about 
its  absorbing  interest. 

SOME  RECENT  VOLT7MBB  OF  VERSE. 

The  Dancers,  By  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Price, 
ten  cents  net.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger, 
The  Gorham  Press. 

The  Voice  of  Equality.  By  Edwin  Arnold 
Brenholtz.  Cloth.  Price,  $1.25.  Bos- 
ton :  Richard  G.  Badger,  The  Grorham  Press. 

Pipes  and  Timbrels.  By  W.  J.  Henderson. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger,  The  Gorham 


There  is  a  man  in  Boston  who  is  publishing 
poetry.  He  is  a  genius  or  a  fool  who  does  the 
deeds  that  other  men  dare  not  do.  Mr.  Rich- 
ard G.  Badger,  proprietor  of  the  Gorham 
Press  and  publisher  of  poetry  and  belles  lettres, 
does  not  look  like  a  fool,  and  his  new  list  re- 
cently issued  is  well-printed,  attractive  and 
contains  a  goodly  array  of  books.  All  other 
publishers  eschew  poetry — they  say  it  will  not 
sell  and  that  there  is  no  money  in  it.  Let  us 
hope  that  Mr.  Badger  is  the  genius  who  walks 
the  imtrodden  way  and  reaps  the  reward  of 
success  because  he  has  seen  what  the  unob- 
servant average  business-man  has  not  seen. 
Mr.  Badger  cares  not  for  the  booksellers,  but 
seeks  his  market  direct  from  lovers  of  poetry, 
and  he  says  his  sales  are  increasing,  that  the 
lovers  of  poetry  are  finding  him  out.  His 
catalogue  embraces  between  one  hundred  and 
two  hundred  titles  of  volumes  of  poetry,  and 
those  who  have  a  fondness  for  verse  should 
send  for  his  list. 

One  of  Mr.  Badger's  experiments  in  poetry 
is  a  series  of  daintily-bound,  well-printed, 
copyrighted  volumes  of  poetry  to  sell  at  ten 
cents,  plus  the  postage.  This  is  done  in  order 
to  arouse  an  interest  in  verse,  as  the  publisher 
believes  that  one  out  of  every  two  persons 
who  buy  these  dime  books  will  want  more 
poetry  and  thus  will  become  a  permanent 
customer. 

One  of  the  best  of  these  volumes  is  The 
Dancers,  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  Miss 
Thomas  is  neither  strong  nor  great.  Her  verses 
have  not  the  sonorous  ring,  nor  do  they  deal 


with  the  loftiest  themes;  but  in  her  special 
field  she  is  of  the  best.  Her  ear  is  always  true 
and  her  poems  have  the  poetic  lilt  and  rhythm 
that  carry  one  along  easily  from  verse  to  verse, 
adding  a  pleasing  sense-impression  to  the 
dainty  beauty  of  the  thought.  The  expression 
is  always  dear  and  often  surprisingly  lovely 
in  its  imagery  and  felicitous  phrasing.  The 
thought  is  sweet,  true  and  poetic.  Her  verse 
is  like  the  faint  perfume  of  the  wild  flowers  she 
loves  so  well,  or  like  the  wind  in  the  sun-lit 
pine-trees  of  some  lonely  country  spot.  It  is 
dainty,  sweet,  lovely,  intellectual.  Here  is  a 
specimen  stanza  from  the  poem  entitled  ''The 
Soul  of  the  Violet": 


« 


Again  and  again  that  thrilling  breath. 
Fresh  as  the  life  that  is  snatcned  out  of  death. 
Keen  as  the  blow  that  love  might  deal 
Lest  a  nnrit  in  trance  should  outward  steal — 
So  thrillmff  that  breath,  so  vital  that  blow — 
The  soul  S  the  violet  haunts  me  sol'* 


But  even  this  dainty,  wild-wood  breath  is 
touched  by  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  many  of 
the  poems  express  the  note  of  himian  longing, 
of  pity  for  the  oppressed,  almost  of  rage  at 
injustice.  Here  are  two  stanzas  from  "The 
Wolves  of  the  Wnd": 

"The  fire  on  my  hearth  is  blazing  bright 
Within  is  cheer,  without  is  niffht, 
Blendiing  with  fear  from  earu  to  sky — 
Hark,  how  the  wolves  of  the  wind  rush  by! 

The  sotmd,  too  plain  it  rises  again. 

The  myriad  wailing  of  outcast  men. 

In  the  path  of  the  pack  they  stridden  lie — 

Hark,  now  the  wolves  of  the  wind  rush  by  I" 

Mr.  John  Spargo,  formerly  editor  of  The 
Comrade^  writes  Mr.  Badger  as  foUows  in  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Brenholtz  and  his  recent  volume 
of  verse: 

"Of  the  kin  of  Whitman  and  the  English 
poet,  Edward  Carpenter,  Mr.  Brenholtz  has 
won  for  himself  an  abiding  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  prophets  and  singers  of  democracy. 
More  tluui  any  living  writer  he  has  expressed 
the  spiritual  meaning  and  splendor  of  the 
great  world-movement  of  labor,  in  language 
as  remarkable  for  its  deamess  and  beauty  as 
for  its  ringing  honesty  and  frankness.  Where- 
ever  there  is  a  heart  in  unison  with  the  ideal 
of  that  great  movement,  wherever  brother- 
hood is  believed  in  and  longed  for,  The  Voice 
of  Equality  must,  it  seems  to  me,  find  a  lov- 
ing welcome." 

I  am  f^ud  to  quote  Mr.  ^fMUgo's  judgment* 
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iBAaniiicli  u  mj  own,  while  I  am  in  closest 
sjmpstlij  with  true  democracy  and  the  world- 
morement  for  brotherhood,  is  diametrically 
opposed  to  his.  To  me  Mr.  Brenholtz's  book 
is  not  poetiy,  either  as  regards  the  subjects  of 
idiich  it  treats  or  the  manner  in  which  it  treats 
dwm.  The  subjects  are  all  phflosophical 
and  metaphysical, — "The  Joy  of  Equality" 
is  probably  the  most  poetic  subject  in  the  vol- 
ome.  On  brotherhood  a  great  modem  lyric 
mig^  be  built  There  is  passion,  devotion, 
grandeur  in  the  idea;  but  equality  is  meta- 
pli^sical, — the  idea  of  brotherhood  with  the 
poetry  extracted. 

The  form  is  that  of  Whitman,  without  rhyme 
riiythm  or  lilt.  Some  lines  contain  two  words, 
some  fifty;  some  lines  read  smoothly,  some 
stumble.  It  is  mainly  rhapsody,  but  un- 
tnuned.  Poetry  supposes  the  right  word  in 
the  right  place.  Mr.  Brenholtz  uses  any  word 
that  comes  to  hand.  The  poems  look  as  if 
tli^  were  written  in  a  fine  frenzy  and  never 


Let  the  skeptic  read  Mr.  Henderson's  little 
volume  of  less  than  a  hundred  pages,  entitled 
Pipn  and  Timbrdit  and  forswear  his  skep- 
ticism. This  hurrying,  nervous  twentieth 
oentoij  has  produced  a  poet  in  Mr.  Henderson. 
In  a  more  ^vorable  age  his  song  might  sweU 
lo  a  larger  volume  and  a  stronger  tone.  It 
mi^t  be  triumphant  instead  of  tuned  to  a 
minor  key,  as  it  is  at  times  in  this  volume. 

There  are  two  requisites  to  real  poetry:  In 
die  first  place  it  must  possess  poetic  expression, 
rhythm,  lilt,  song  and  often  rhyme.  The  lack 
ol  these  qualities  prevents  the  bulk  of  Whit- 
man's writing  from  being  considered  poetry. 
-Poetry,"  says  Edgar  A.  Poe,  "is  the  rhyth- 
mical creation  of  beauty."  Poetry  must  be 
rliythmical.  In  the  second  place  die  thought 
must  be  poetic.  It  is  hard  to  draw  the  ^e 
of  demarcation  between  poetic  and  non-poetic 
thought,  but  such  a  line  does  exist.  Often  a 
beautiful  and  strong  poetic  expression  will 
bring  a  non-poetic  thought  into  the  realm  of 
poetry.  Wordsworth  was  often  able  to  do 
this.  But  history,  metaphysics,  business, 
seem  hardfy  fit  subjects  for  poetry. 

Mr.  Henderson  possesses  both  these  quali- 
fieaticms  of  a  poet  in  an  exceptional  degree. 
Bardy  is  a  meter  false,  a  quality  wrong,  and 
in  this  v<^ume  he  has  experimented  with  many 
meters.  "A  Christmas  Hymn "  is  in  the  meter 
ai  "Lockalej  Hall"  and  approaches  Tenny- 
son's great  poem  not  only  in  the  ringing  music 


of  its  lilt,  but  also  in  the  nobility  of  its  thought. 
"A  Sea-Song  of  Old  Time"  reminds  us  of 
Browning's  "How  We  Carried  the  Good  News 
From  Aix  to  Ghent."  There  are  poems  in 
blank  verse,  sonnets,  songs,  and  in  all  the 
meter  is  good,  in  some  excellent. 

There  b  thought  in  all  the  poems,  and  it  is 
poetic  thought.  The  opening  one,  "Tanta- 
lus," in  noble  blank  verse,  ends  with  a  lofty 
moral  lesson. 

Pipes  and  Timbrels  is  a  volume  that  prom- 
ises much  for  the  future. 

Eltweed  Pomerot. 


Our  Heredity  from  Ood.  By  E.  P.  Powell. 
Cloth.  I^.  428.  Price,  $1.50.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 

In  Mr.  E.  P.  Powell's  Our  Heredity  from 
Ood  we  have  a  volume  which  discusses  evolu- 
tion and  ethics  in  a  dear  and  forcible  manner. 
It  is  an  admirable  companion  to  Professor 
Metcalfs  Organic  Evolution^  and  is  of  special 
value  because  of  its  extended  consideration  of 
ethics.  We  have  many  works  devoted  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  evolutionary  theory,  but  far 
too  few  which  consider  morals  in  the  light  of 
this  theory,  and  we  know  of  no  work  better 
adapted  to  the  general  reader  who  dares  to 
think  for  himself  and  look  the  truth  squarely 
in  the  face  than  Our  Heredity  from  Ood, 

Mr.  E.  P.  PoweU  is,  as  our  readers  know, 
a  versatile  scholar,  a  thinker  who  writes  in  a 
graphic  and  pleasing  manner  on  many  widely 
different  themes,  always  pa3ang  first  consid- 
eration to  the  mastery  of  his  subject  and  to 
the  verification  of  the  truths  in  hand  and  upon 
which  his  arguments  are  based.  But  he  is 
not  only  a  safe  counselor;  he  possesses  the 
happy  faculty  of  presenting  a  subject  so  as  to 
appeal  to  the  general  reader,  giving  special 
value  to  his  work.  Mr.  PoweU's  work  on 
N vilification  and  Secession  in  the  United  States 
and  his  excellent  series  of  papers  now  appear- 
ing in  The  Arena  on  the  four  great  struggles 
between  autocracy  and  democracy  in  the  re- 
public, are  admirable  examples  of  his  histori- 
cal writings;  while  his  new  work  just  issued 
by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Company,  entitled 
The  Country  Home,  which  was  reviewed  in 
the  April  Arena,  is  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  practical  volumes  on  country  life  that 
has  appeared  in  America. 

In  Our  Heredity  from  Ood  we  see  Mr.  Pow- 
ell in  an  entirely  different  sphere  of  thought 
Here  the  philosophy  and  reasonableness  of 
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evolutioii  and  the  great  moral  verities  tliat 
underlie  human  progress  are  discussed  in  so 
dear  and  simple  a  way  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  favorably  impress  the  rationalistic  mind, 
though  they  may  prove  disquieting  to  those 
who  have  diosen  to  walk  by  faith  rather  than 
by  the  light  of  reason.  The  volume  is  divided 
into  three  parts.  The  first  division  is  devoted 
to  the  leading  arguments  in  favor  of  evolution 
and  consists  of  eight  chapters,  which  appear 
under  the  following  headings:  "The  Problem 
Stated,"  "The  Unity  of  Nature,"  "The  Ar- 
gument from  Geography,"  "The  Argument 
from  Geology,"  "The  Argument  from  Anat- 
omy," "Development  and  Reversion,"  "The 
Power  of  Mimicry,"  and  "D^peneratiom." 

The  second  part  considers  "the  common- 
alty of  life  between  all  creatures,  and  how 
definitely  the  links  in  a  consecutive  develop- 
ment of  life  have  been  established,  from  the 
jelly-fishes  of  the  primeval  seas  to  man."  The 
four  chapters  which  are  concerned  in  this  dis- 
cussion appear  under  the  headings  of  "Com- 
mon Life-Material,  Apparatus  and  Func- 
tions," "Some  links  Not  Missmg,"  "Wanted 
Adam,"  and  "Animals  on  the  Road." 

The  last  division  is  devoted  to  evolution 
after  man  has  been,  reached  in  the  ascending 
scale.  In  it  the  author  aims  to  show  "that 
there  is  not  only  one  evolution  of  all  life,  in- 
cluding man  and  animals,  interlinked  in  origin 
and  in  their  progressive  changes,  but  that 
human  history,  its  religions,  morals,  arts, 
culminating  in  universal  ethical  laws,  is  also 
a  subject  of  evolution."  There  are  eight 
chapters  in  this  division,  which  bear  the  titles 
of  "Cooperation  in  Evolution,"  "Driving 
the  Grolden  Spikes,"  "Jesus  the  Christ  of 
Evolution,"  "Is  the  Golden  Rule  Workable  ? 
The  Eyes  of  Evolution  in  its  Forehead, 

Ethics  the  Aim  in  Evolution,"  "The  Self 
that  is  Higher  than  Ourselves,"  and  "That 
Last  Enemy,  Death." 

The  oonduding  chapter  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est in  the  book — an  argument  that  to  our  mind 
is  richly  worth  the  price  of  the  volume.  It 
considers  death  and  the  probability  of  a  future 
life  in  the  light  of  evolution  and  the  revelations 
of  modem  sdence.  In  it  our  author  dearly 
presents  and  examines  in  a  masterly  manner 
the  subject  from  the  view-point  of  a  logical 
thinker  who  is  absolutdy  fearless  and  whose 
one  overmastering  passion  is  to  know  the  truth. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  bolster  up  faith  by  ad- 
vancing arguments  or  claims  based  on  any  of 
the  world's  sacred  books.    There  is  no  af^ieal 
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to  emotionalism  or  to  sentiment.  And  yet 
the  author,  by  purdy  logical  methods  and 
deductions  from  the  known  facts  of  adenoe 
and  by  legitimate  oondusions  from  the  evo- 
lutionary theory,  holds  that  there  is  more  in 
favor  of  the  contention  that  man  survives  the 
crisis  of  death  than  there  is  opposed  to  that 
theory. 

At  the  present  time,  when  there  is  so  mudi 
interest  in  the  broader  religious  concepts — 
an  interest  which  Dr.  Abbott's  recent  discus- 
sion at  Harvard  has  greatly  stimulated — this 
work  is  especially  timdy,  as  it  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, next  to  F^fessor  Drummond's  A§e$ni 
of  Man,  the  best  volume  for  p<^ular  reading 
which  treats  of  evolution  and  etliics,  that  has 
appeared. 


Makers  of  the  American  Republic.  By  David 
Gregg,  D.D.,  Hon.  W.  W.  Goodrich  and 
Dr.  Sidney  H.  Carney,  Jr.  Cloth.  1^. 
528.  Price,  $2.00.  New  York:  E.  B. 
Treat  &  Company. 

This  volume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures, 
most  of  which  were  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
David  Gregg,  president  of  the  W^tem  Theo- 
logical Seminary  of  Allegheny,  Pennsylvania. 
The  author  is  a  Presb3rterian  clergyman  and 
the  subjects  are  treated,  of  course,  from  the 
view-point  of  an  orthodox  clergyman,  but  they 
are  characterized  for  the  most  part  by  a  degree 
of  intellectual  hospitality  and  breadth  oi 
thought  rardy  found  in  similar  discussions  by 
trinitarian  clergymen.  The  prindpal  lectures 
deal  with  "The  Old  Dominion;  or.  The  Vir- 
ginia Colonists,"  "The  Pilgrim  Forefathers," 
"The  Puritan  Founders,"  "The  Hollanders 
in  the  New  Netherlands,"  "The  Scotdi," 
"The  Huguenots,"  "The  Quakers;  or.  Ideal 
Civilization,"  "Tlie  American  Foremothera," 
"The  Old-Time  Minister,"  "Columbus:  The 
Results  of  His  life,"  "George  Washington: 
A  Factor  in  American  History,"  and  "The 
Black  Forefathers." 

Dr.  Gregg  draws  a  distinction  that  is  sddom 
noticed  by  writers  in  general,  between  the  Pur- 
itans and  the  Pilgrims,  and  show*  the  marked 
difference  between  these  two  bodies  of  rdig- 
ionists.  The  Pilgrims  were  broad»  tokiant, 
democratic;  the  Puritans  narrow,  bigotied 
and  persecuting  in  their  i^irit. 

The  chapter  of  all  chapters  in  the  WQck» 
however,  that  appeals  to  us  as  being  one  of 
the  noblest  discussicHis  firom  the  pen  of  an 
orthodox  deigyman»  is  Dr.  Gregg's  feetue 
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oo  ''Hie  Qaafan;  or»  Ideal  CiTilisatioii/* 
Tliit  addreM  akme  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book  and  should  be  carefully  read  by  erery 
youth  in  America.  We  are  rather  surprised 
lo  note  that  a  man  of  such  schdarship  as  Dr. 
Gregg  should  fall  into  the  error  of  stating  that 
the  witdies  were  burned  in  this  country.  The 
witdbes  were  frequently  burned  in  the  Old 
Woild»  but  in  New  England  they  were  hanged* 
not  burned. 

Volumes  of  this  character  are  of  great  value 
at  the  present  time,  as  they  tend  to  elevate  the 
ideals  of  the  young  and  restore  in  a  measure 
die  old-time  patriotism  and  enthusiasm  which 
made  the  republic  the  great  moral  leader  of 
the  world. 


P^eks.  By  Walter  S.  Cramp.  Illustrated. 
Cbth.  Pp.  S9St.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
little.  Brown  &Gmipany. 

The  SUCCE8B  which  attended  Eckstein's 
romances  of  ancient  Bome  and  the  Qvo  Vadit 
of  Henry  Sienkiewics  has  led  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  multitude  of  stories  dealing  with  the 
decadent  empire.  Few  of  them,  however, 
have  risen  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary, 
especially  in  dramatic  power  and  that  fidelity 
in  ddineation  of  character  that  gives  reality 
lo  the  scenes  depicted  and  makes  the  charac- 
ters that  move  before  us  exercise  a  compelling 
influence  over  the  imagination — ^that  power, 
in  a  word,  which  is  the  hall-nuirk  of  genius. 
Mr.  Cramp's  story  is  the  result  of  considerable 
study  and  painstaking  care,  but  it  lacks  the 
one  thing  that  is  essential  in  a  novel  whose 
excuse  for  being  is  merely  that  it  is  a  romance 
— that  strong  imaginative  quality  that  makes 
its  diaraclers  convincing.  Readers  who  have 
enjoyed  Qumha  Claudius  and  Qvo  Vadis 
wffl  not,  we  imagine,  be  particularly  attracted 
lo  tiiis  stoiy,  though  it  is  fully  up  to  the  aver- 
se presentnday  so-called  historical  romances. 

The  tale  deals  hugely  with  the  fate  of  a 
Greek  fsmify  in  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Ti- 
befnia,  vdien  Sejanus  was  plotting  for  the 
imperial  throne,  and  much  of  the  work  is  de- 
▼oled  lo  portraying  the  vicious  and  criminal 
life  of  die  Bonouui  court  of  the  period.  The 
m§et  was  a  tragic  epodi,  and  the  dominant  note 
of  die  stoiy  is  ri^tly  pitdied  in  a  minor  k^. 
There  is  much,  very  much,  that  is  sad  and 
ffoonttft  and  thoui^  fbr  Psyche,  her  husband 
and  her  paienis  die  tale  ends  wdl,  the  general 
cffed  on  the  mind  of  die  reader,  if  the  author 


had  possessed  the  power  of  a  great  novelist, 
would  be  depressing  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  author,  Mr.  Walter  Cramp,  is  a  son  of 
one  of  the  great  ship-builders  of  that  name. 
He  studied  ship-building  in  the  yards  of  his 
fathers  and  undes,  but  when  the  works  passed 
out  of  their  hands  into  those  of  a  stock-com- 
pany, he  journeyed  to  Italy,  spending  much 
time  stud3ang  the  scenes  for  the  present  ro- 
mance. 


Ths  Prize  to  the  Hardy.  By  Alice  Winter. 
Illustrated  by  R.  M.  Crosby.  Cloth.  Pp. 
848.  Price,  $1.50.  Indiani^Mlis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

Ths  Prize  to  the  Hardy  is  a  romantic  love- 
story  of  the  great  northwest,  told  in  a  spirited 
manner,  and  while  as  fiction  or  literature  it 
cannot  be  said  to  rise  conspicuously  above 
scores  of  present-day  popular  romances,  it  is 
a  story  that  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader 
in  search  of  a  pleasing  and  somewhat  exciting 
love-tale. 

The  romance  deals  with  Nicholas  "V^dsor, 
a  self-made  man  of  great  wealth  who  is  one 
of  the  most  powerful  figures  in  one  of  the  great 
northwestern  cities.  His  beautiful  daughter 
Vera;  his  private-secretary,  Cyril  Kemyss; 
his  nephew,  Frank  Lenox,  who  has  recently 
arrived  from  New  Ehigland;  Mrs.  Lyell,  a 
typical  characterization  of  a  class  of  women 
whose  study  of  transcendental  philosophy  and 
the  higher  thought  has  served  to  destroy  their 
appreciation  for  home-life;  and  Sven  Svenson, 
an  admirably  depicted  and  typical  Scandina- 
vian farmer.  Around  these  and  some  minor 
characters  the  author  has  woven  her  story; 
and  by  the  introduction  of  a  fearful  forest-fire 
that  licks  up  an  entire  town  and  which  is  de- 
scribed wiUi  much  dramatic  and  realistic 
power;  a  serious  accident  on  the  frozen  lake, 
in  which  the  hero  becomes  the  victim  of  his 
rival's  hate  and  is  rescued  in  a  truly  melodra- 
matic manner  by  the  heroine;  an  illustration 
of  prevailing  methods  among  stock-gamblers, 
by  which  t^^ugh  false  dispatches  a  stock  is 
depreciated  and  hundreds  of  investors  swin- 
dled; and  by  other  more  or  less  exciting  and 
dramatic  scenes  and  situations  the  interest  of 
the  reader  is  sustained  to  the  pleasing  dose 
of  the  story. 

Poeme.  By  Walter  Bialone.  Cloth.  Pp. 
888.  Memphis,  Tenn.:  Paul  &  Douglass 
Con^Mmy. 
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This  vcdume  is  fery  superior  to  most  of  the 
books  of  verse  appearing  in  Americaatthepres- 
ent  time.  The  poems  are  musical  and  for  the 
most  part  constructed  with  due  regard  to  the 
the  laws  of  versification, — an  ezodlence  not 
possessed  by  many  recent  volumes.  The 
poetic  imagination  is  somewhat  limited,  which 
places  the  author  among  the  popular  singers 
rather  than  the  great  creative  artists.  His 
verses  are  of  a  quality  calculated  to  strike  the 
heart-chord  of  the  people  and  haunt  the  memory 
of  the  reader.  This  is  particularly  true  of  tbe 
verses  dealing  with  nature,  the  birds  and  flow- 
ers. The  author  is  a  brave  thinker,  and  one  is 
surprised  as  well  as  gratified  to  find  such  lines 
as  Uie  foUowing  on  Zola  in  a  book  published  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  as  the  South  is,  we  think, 
far  more  conservative  than  the  North  and  East: 


"He  comes  in  triumph  to  his  native  land, 
A  CcMiqueror  by  the  power  of  the  pen. 
Whose  voioe  was  stronger  than  the  sted-gloved 
hand. 
Winning  a  battle  with  the  mindi  of  men. 

like  Jacob,  he  was  called  upon  by  God 
To  throw  aside  the  errors  of  his  past, 

To  puise  his  weakness,  strug^e  from  the  sod. 
And  fight  through  faults,  tnumphant  at  the  last 

And  though  fanatics  still  revile  his  name. 
Though  not  one  palm  is  strewn  upon  his  way. 

Though  l>]got  lips  oispute  his  hard-won  fame, 
He  IS  a  monardi  on  this  glorious  day. 

To  make  him  great,  no  souls  were  sacrificed, 
No  widow  wept,  no  orphan's  cheek  ^prew  pale. 

For  he  has  suffoed  in  the  cause  of  Chnst, 
And  he  has  sought  ^pd  found  the  Holy  Grail.*' 

Here  is  a  tribute  to  Lincoln  in  four  succinct 
lines  which  is  admirable  in  its  characteriza- 
tion. It,  of  course,  is  far  inferior  to  the  stately 
masterpiece  of  Edwin  Markham;  yet  we  have 
seldom  read  so  excellent  a  characterization  of 
a  life  in  so  small  a  compass: 

"A  blend  of  mirth  and  sadness,  nniles  and  tears; 
A  quaint  knight-errant  of  the  pioneers; 
A  homely  hero,  bom  of  star  and  sod; 
A  Peasant-Prince;  a  Masterpiece  of  God." 

And  here  are  some  characteristic  stanzas 
from  a  little  poem  suggested  by  reading  Benan's 
Life  of  Jesiu: 

"Wonderful  story  of  sad,  sad  years. 
Wonderful  story  of  toils  and  tears. 
Annals  of  anguish,  of  grief  and  gloom. 
Breaking  at  uist  into  brilliant  bloom. 

Over  and  over  again  I  tread 
Vistas  where  Jesus  has  begged  his  bread. 
Soothing  and  healinc  with  words  of  love 
Whiter  ttian  wings  of  snow-white  dove. 


Sweeter  than  breath  of  the  springtime 
Softer  than  swirb  of  the  autumn  show> 
Splendor  of  song  and  splendor  of  stor 
Decking  his  brows  with  garlands  of  g| 

Lighter  than  touch  of  an  angel|s  finges 
Qearer  than  notes  of  the  studiest  sm| 
Pathos  of  winds  in  the  pine-trees  sigh] 
Sobs  of  a  harp  in  the  distance  dying! 

When  the  daylight  dies  in  the  twilight 
And  the  watchers  come  my  hands  to  ft 
When  my  poor,  dim  ^es  no  pathway  i 
O,  prince  of  heaven,  will  you  think  of 

Many  of  the  poems  are  pitched  in 
key.  They  are  over  two  hundred  in 
and  the  work  is  one  that  will  be  en 
those  who  delight  in  simple,  home 
that  rest  the  mind  with  musical  cad 
rhythmic  phrasings,  and  which  do 
hold  in  any  powerful  way  upon  the  en 
do  great  works  of  imagination. 

J.  M.  Peebles,  M.D,,  A,M.:  A  Bi 
By  Edward  Whipple.  Cloth.  ] 
Published  by  author  at  Battle  Crec 

In  this  work  by  Mr.  Edward  Wl 
have  an  admirably  written  biograph} 
than  ordinary  interest  to  progressive 
and  especially  to  spiritualists.  For  n 
half  a  century  Dr.  Peebles  has  stoc 
the  world  as  one  of  the  leading  and  m< 
arly  representatives  among  the  spi 
and  liberal  thinkers.  He  was  edu( 
the  Christian  ministry  and  for  ma 
ably  ofiiciated  as  a  clergyman.  He  ^ 
uated  in  medicine,  while  his  general  s 
education  has  been  immensely  broa< 
four  journeys  around  the  globe  in  the 
of  teacher  and  student.  During  th< 
neys  he  spent  much  time  in  India,  Ce 
China,  studying  profoundly  the 
thought  of  the  great  teachers  and  th 
the  Far  £^t  and  also  the  various  ] 
phenomena  and  the  metaphysical  spe 
of  the  Orient.  For  more  than  half  c 
he  has  labored  unceasingly  for  the  go 
fellowmen.  He  has  lectured  and  ta 
tensiydy,  not  only  in  America  and 
but  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Asia  i 
where.  He  has  enjoyed  the  acqv 
and  in  some  instances  the  intimate  fi 
of  some  of  the  greatest  savants  of  the  ] 
tury.  Hence  his  life  holds  a  peculic 
and  interest  quite  apart  from  the  he 
arising  from  the  fact  that  he  has  eve 
ccmadence,  duty  and  conviction  of  rig 
all  personal 
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Tlie  volume  is  written  in  mn  admiimUe  man- 
lier, mnd  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  life  of  a 
noUe  thinker. 


FoUy  far  the  Wim.  Bj  Cardyn  Welb. 
Qoth.  Pp.  170.  Indianapdis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Gnnpany. 

This  little  work,  dedicated  to  "Those  Who 
are  Wise  Enough  to  Know  Fdly  When  Thej 
See  Her,"  abounds  in  bri^t  sayings  and  a 
plentiful  amount  of  sheer  nonsense.  Some  of 
the  verses  and  ''sayings*'  are  very  apt,  as,  for 
example,  the  following  on  "Wall  Street  Bulls 
and  Bears": 

''A  Wall  Street  Bull  or  Bear '8  a  defer  beast; 
Usually  smooth-flkinned,  though  they're  aome- 

timea  fleeced. 
They  hve  oa  copper,  cotton,  dl  or  wheat. 
Or  anything  th^  find  upon  the  Street 
They  watch  the  time  for  watering  the  stock. 
Although   they'd   rather   drink   champagne  or 

Stage-folks  will  be  specially  interested  in 
these  "Whispers": 

"Deadheads  tdl  no  tales. 
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Slani  aie  shibbon  Ihiitts. 
"AU 'snot  bold  that  tiiSs. 
'^Contracts  make  eowardi  of  us  alL 
''One  flood  turn  deservei  an  encore. 
''A  littte  adreBB  is  a  dangerous  thing. 
''It 's  a  long  sidrt  that  has  no  turning. 

'Stars  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

'Managers  luever  hear  any  good  of  themsdvea. 
"A  manager  is  Imown  by  the  company  he  keeps. 
"A  plot  is  not  without  honor  save  in  comic  opera. 
"Take  care  of  the  dance  and  the  songs  will  take 
care  of  themselves." 

Among  the  limericks  we  find  the  following: 

'"Tis  said,  woman  loves  not  her  lover 
So  mudi  as  she  loves  his  love  of  her; 

Then  loves  she  her  lover 

For  love  of  her  lover. 
Or  love  of  her  love  of  her  lover  ?" 


"'I  am  willing  to  give  you  a  show, 
But  are  these  all  the  rSUs  that  you  know  ?' 

The  manager  cried. 

And  the  actor  replied, 
'Sirrah!    No,  sir;  I  know  Cyrano  /'" 

These  examples  will  give  the  reader  some 
idea  of  the  variety  and  character  of  the  book, 
which,  though  it  will  doubtless  appeal  to  many 
persons,  will  hardly,  we  think,  be  appreciated 
by  most  of  our  readers. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  PARCELS-POST  OF  EUROPE:  This 
month  our  paper  in  the  series  of  contributions 
on  progressive  aemocratic  measures,  by  leading 
economists,  statesmen  and  educators  of  foreign 
lands,  deals  with  "The  Parcels-Post  of  Europe." 
It  is  a  paper  of  special  interest  to  America's  thought- 
ful millions  at  the  present  time,  when  the  people 
are  awakening  to  a  sensible  realization  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  being  robbed  and  oppressed 
by  public-service  corporations  that  practically  own 
the  United  States  Senate  and  are  exerting  an  increas- 
ing influence  in  various  departments  of  municipal, 
state  and  national  government  But  for  the  great 
express  companies  and  the  power  they  exert  in  gov- 
ernment, as  Mr.  Wanamakeb  has  well  observed, 
the  American  people  would  long  ere  this  have  been 
enjoying  the  boients  of  the  parcds-post  Hie  paper 
which  we  present  this  montn  is  from  the  pen  of  Hon. 
J.  U£NNiK£B  ELeaton,  M.P.,  who  is  (me  of  the  most 
eminent  postal  authorities  in  the  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain.  It  wiU  be  noted  that  nowhere  do  the  peo- 
ple enjoy  such  benefits  as  under  the  parcds-post  of 
Uermany,  where  the  government,  after  a  careful 
and  thorough  testing  of  governmental  ownership 
aide  by  side  with  private  ownership  of  the  railways, 
finallv  took  over  the  great  private-owned  lines,  find- 
ing tnat  the  goveniment  could  own  and  operate  the 


roads  more  advantageously  and  economically  for 
the  people  than  was  possible  under  private  owner- 
ship. 


The  Economic  Struggle  in  Colorado:  As  we  have 
stated  before,  we  bdieve  the  series  of  papers  by  the 
Hon.  J.  Warneb  Mills,  of  Denver,  on  The  Eco- 
nomic Struggle  in  Colorado,"  to  be  the  most  funda- 
mental andvital  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
social  literature  of  the  present  time.  No  American 
can  afford  to  miss  an  installment  of  this  discussion 
upon  which  one  of  the  ablest  legal  authorities  of  the 
country  has  spent  months  of  painstaking  labor,  for 
thev  smke  at  the  root  of  the  great  evib  that  are  more 
and  more  commanding  the  serious  consideration  of 

etriotic  dtisens  evcrvwhere.  In  this  issue  Mr. 
ELLS  gives  some  thrilling  and  tragic  recitals  of  the 
battles  between  the  cattle  and  sheq>-owners  of  Col- 
orado. This  discussion  closes  the  nrst  chapter  deal- 
ing with  "The  View-Point,"  and  it  wiU  be  noticed 
that  the  author  emphasizes  the  important  point  that 
in  proportion  as  there  is  a  diminution  ol  equality 
of  opportunities,  whether  through  unjust  taxation, 
necuu  nrivilcKes  to  certain  danes  or  the  flranting 
of  franchisfs  to  corporations,  the  many  simer  and 
sodal  equilibrium  is  dangerously  disturbed. 
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Mr.  Bkmkenbwfft  TnmprirCcIl  to  Mm  and 
Women  of  Conacience:  The  papen  by  BCr.  Blank- 
enburg  already  published  nave  great^  aided  in 
quidkeninff  the  public  oonsdenoe,  not  in  Philadel- 
phia and  Pennsylvania  alone,  but  throughout  the 
umd.  In  this  issue  the  great  dvic  leader  speaks  of 
"Law  and  Order.*' 


John  D,  RoekefeUer:  A  Studif  of  Charader,  Mo- 
the  and  Duty:  Mr,  W.  6.  Joernb  in  a  keenly  dis- 
criminating paper  most  admirably  presents  some 
of  the  most  vital  facts  for  Americans  to  consider  in 
the  Rockefeller  controversy.  A  correspondent 
wishes  to  know  wh^  Bir.  Rocketeller  is  singled 
out  for  wholesale  cntidsm.  The  answer  is  ths!  he 
more  than  any  other  American  incarnates  the  dom- 
inant ** system**  whose  sordid  materialism  and  moral 
criminabty  in  business  life  have  resulted  in  colos- 
sal fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  millions,  and  large- 
ly through  influence,  special  privilef^  or  by  meth- 
ods whidi  have  destroyed  competition,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  multitude,  but  for  the  dangerous  en- 
richment of  the  few,  and  which  have  fiuihcnnore 
debauched  government  and  created  secret  and  in- 
direct methods  of  procedure  by  which  the  public- 
service  companies  and  great  aggregations  of  wealth 
have  united  to  cruelly  plunder  the  producers  and 
consumers.  He  is  preeminently  the  typical  char- 
acter in  the  "^stem**  against  which  the  conscience 
of  America  is  gutiing  itsdf  for  mortal  combat  Fur- 
Uiermore,  Mr.  Rockefeller's  efforts  to  sflenoe 
church  and  school  with  hush-money  are  among  the 
most  dangerous  attempts  of  recent  years  against 
sound  moralitv.  The  evil  fruits  of  tnis  attempted 
seduction  of  the  church  are  alreadv  in  evidence  on 
every  hand.  Nowhere  have  we  had  a  more  striking 
illustration  of  this  fact  than  in  the  amazing  and 
reckless  defence  of  Bir.  Rockefeller  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  McArtbur,  of  New  York. 

A  Vatt  Educational  Scheme:  This  paper  by  Elt- 
WEED  Pomerot,  President  of  the  National  Direct- 
Lqfislation  League,  is  without  question  one  of  the 
clearest  and  best  brief  expositions  of  Direct-Legjis- 
lation  that  has  aopeared  in  print  It  deals  with 
the  subject  that  is  bound  to  be  the  supreme  question 
under  public  discussion  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific  during  the  next  few  years,  as  it  offers  the  only 
thOTOughly  practical  plan  for  peacefully  restoring 
to  the  people  the  government  which  has  been  wrested 
from  uem  by  iK>litical  bosses  and  party  machines 
acting  under  the  domination  and  control  of  corpora- 
tions and  other  privileged  interests. 

The  DecUne  of  the  Senate:  We  call  special  atten- 
tion to  the  exca>tionally  strong  and  timely  paper  by 
Mr.  Robert  N.  Reeveb  showing  how  the  Senate 
for  fifty  years  was  the  noblest  legislative  body  in  the 
world  and  how  it  has  degenerated  since  the  rise  of 
the  mon^-controUed  machine  in  modem  politics. 
The  suggested  remedy,  in  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  ad- 
mirable. 


Yellow  Jounudiem:  Recently  the^  special-plead- 
era  for  the  great  predatory  corporations  and  those 
representatives  d  hi|^  finance  who  have  acquired 
untold  millions  of  unearned  dollars  and  who  dread 
the  exposures  of  the  so-called  '*ydlow  journals" 
above  everything  dse,  have  made  strenuous  and 
^yvtematic  attempts  to  discredit  those  p^mts,  which, 
with  all  their  faults  and  shortcomings,  are  more 
effectively  fighting  the  battle  of  the  people  against 
the  lawless  greed  and  conscienceless  rapacity  of  the 
strong  than  any  other  public  opinion-forming  agen- 
cies. In  this  issue  the  well-known  joumalistTLTDU 
Knrasiaix  ComiANDER,  presents  an  admirable 
paper  on  "Yellow  Journalism"  which  is  probably 
the  most  critically  just  estimate  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

A  Poet  of  the  Common  Lde  who  ie  aleo  a  Preacher 
of  Social  Righieoueneee:  The  Rev.  Robbbt  £.  Bib- 
bee,  A.M.,  one  of  the  old  and  valued  contributors 
to  The  Arena*  this  month  presents  a  charming 
and  discriminating  appreciation  of  Sam.  Walter 
F088  and  his  writings.  Mr.  Foaa  is,  as  Bir.  Bubei 
well  observes,  a  teacher  of  the  noblest  philosophy 
no  less  than  a  popular  sinser.  His  verses  have 
proved  immensely  popidar  and  throiu;h  this  medium 
ne  has  been  enabled  to  impress  helpful  lessons  upon 
tens  and  perhaps  hundreos  of  thousands  of  minds. 

The  Railroad  Queetion:  We  invite  the  spedsl 
attention  of  our  readers  to  Mr.  Sattert&wait^s 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  railway  question  in 
this  issue  of  The  Arena.  Mr.  SAiTEBTHWArr  is 
a  high-minded  lawyer  of  ability  and  moral  rectitude 
— a  man  who  places  ethical  ideals  above  scndid  or 
personal  considerations  and  it  is  the  views  of  such 
competent  thinkers  that  are  most  needed  at  the 
present  time. 

What  of  the  Italian  Immigrant  f  Folger  Barkeb, 
Secretary  of  the  American  I^uid  Improvement  and 
Silk  Culture  Assodation,  gives  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  Italian  immigrant  Mr.  Barker  bdievei 
in  strict  immigration  laws  in  regard  to  undesirable 
immigrants,  but  like  all  broad-minded  Americani 
bdieves  in  giving  the  educated  and  thrifty  immi- 
grant access  to  our  lands  for  the  enlargement  of  the 
country  and  themsdves.  Mr.  Barker  is  in  favor 
of  getting  our  immigrants  away  from  the  large  dties 
and  the  boasism"  which  contrds  the  eleraons  in 
our  large  cities. 

Owr  Story:  Last  month  we  announced  the  pub* 
lioation  of  *^Tlie  Ebony  Hand,"  an  occult  story,  far 
this  issue.  We  have,  however,  been  onmprllrd  to 
carry  this  story  over  owing  to  its  length,  sind  in  ib 
place  we  have  substituted  a  highly  sujapestive  little 
romance  entitled  "An  Accident  of  Birth/' 


A  Lawyer  on  the  Divorce  Queetion:  In  this  issue 
BCr.  Ernest  Dale  Owen,  a  well-known  Chicago 
lawyer,  a  son  of  the  eminent  philosopher  Robert 
Dale  Owen  and  the  grandson  of  the  great  oottper- 
ator  and  social  reformer,  Robert  Owvn,  ducusses 
the  divorce  problem  in  an  eminently  judicial. and 
thought-compelling 


The  Portrait  of  Andrew  D.  WhUe:  The  enxDent 
portrait  of  Andrew  D.  Whitb  whidb  appeared  ia 
our  Jujy  Arena,  in  whidb  number  alao  appeared 
the  review  of  The  Autobiograpky  of  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
Whittt  was  taken  bv  pcrmiasioii  ol  The  Centnit 
Company  from  the  mmtispieoe  of  one  of  die  vol- 
ames  of  BCr.  White's  autobiograDhy.  We  r^^ 
to  say  that  throcu^  inadverteooe  ttie  praper  cmH 
was  not  given  to  The  Century  Company  m  our  laik 
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Bt  Archibald  Henderson,  Ph.D. 

Of  the  UnlTenlty  of  North  O&rolina. 


**  I  hope  I  ahall  ahrayi  keep  to  the  purpose  that 
has  so  far  niided  me^  of  aettinff  forth  the  fine  and 
worthy  in  nfe^  rather  than  the  mpioable;  the  clean 
and  beautiful  rather  than  the  ugly;  the  noble  and 
inipiring  rather  than  the  per?erted." — Interview 
wiik  E£mmd  BodamL 

IT  WAS  not  many  yean  ago  that  Henry 
James,  in  a  review  of  the  literary 
status  of  contemporaiy  France,  wrote 
these  significant  words:  ''The  great  his- 
torians are  dead — ^the  last  of  them  went 
with  Benan;  the  great  critics  are  dead — 
the  last  of  them  went  with  Taine;  the 
great  dramatists  are  dead — ^the  last  of 
them  went  with  Dumas.  Daudet,  so 
individual  and  beautiful,  died  but  yester- 
day. Maupassant  passed  away  the  day 
before."  When  James  wrote  these  words, 
Edmond  Bostand  had  not  yet  traced  his 
name,  in  delicate  yet  unfading  chirogra- 
phy,  in  the  roll  of  the  century's  great. 
EGs  "I^es  Romanesques "  had  already 
ushered  him  forth  upon  the  stage  of  pub- 
licity; his  **  Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  had 
not  yet  advanced  him  to  the  footlights 
of  fame.  Although  he  has  been  declared 
an  impostor  and  a  shameless  plagiarist, 
although  his  mind  has  been  declared  un- 
balanced, hb  poetry  verbal  trickery  and 
his  drama  mere  melodrama,  yet  the  dis- 
tinguished honor  of  election  as  an  Im- 


mortal or  one  of  the  Forty,  is  vindication 
ample  and  complete  enough  for  a  young 
man  who  has  barely  reached  the  age  of 
thirty-seven. 

I. 

Edmond  Rostand  was  bom  on  April 
1,  1868,  at  Marseilles,  France,  and  it  was 
there  that  his  education  was  first  begun. 
The  College  Stanislas  in  Paris  claims 
the  honor  of  having  had  him  within  its 
walls :  he  first  wrote  and  published  verses 
while  a  student  there.  His  favorite  au- 
thors, he  tells  us  himself,  were  always 
Shakspere,  Dickens  and  Victor  Hugo. 
The  patron  of  his  early  efforts  was  Jules 
Clar^tie,  who  urged  him  from  the  first 
to  submit  plays  for  presentation  at  the 
ComMie  Fran9aise.  Rostand  suffered 
disappointment  in  his  first  attempt,  a 
one-act  play — probably  **Le  Gant 
Rouge" — ^which  was  refused.  The  dis- 
appointment, however,  stirred  him  to 
more  sustained  effort,  and  he  next  wrote 
a  three-act  comedy,  "  Les  Romanesques,'* 
which  was  accepted  with  special  honor 
at  the  Com^die  Fran9aise,  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy,  and  awarded  the 
Toirac  Prize  of  four  thousand  francs  for 
the  best  play  given  during  the  year  at  the 
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Com&lie  Franfaise.  '^The  firat  thing  I 
knew/'  writes  Bostand»  **  Saicqr  was  pro- 
claiming me  the  *  modem  R^gnard/  and 
I  was  booked  to  write  comedy  all  my  life. 
But  I  had  no  intention  of  accepting  any 
such  narrow  mission.  What  I  wanted 
to  depict  and  study  was  life.  So  I  wrote 
a  play  forthwith,  ^'La  Princesse  Loin- 
taine,'*  that  was  delicate,  sad  and  tender, 
and  I  let  the  critics  reprove  me  as  they 
pleased.  Yes,  I  knew  what  I  was  doing. 
And  then  I  wrote  "Cyrano,"  which,  I 
suppose,  has  a  little  of  everything  in  it, 
like  the  world  about  us." 

Coquelin  accepted  Sarah  Bemhardt's 
invitation  to  attend  Rostand's  first  read- 
ing of  *'  La  Princesse  Lointaine."  From 
the  very  first  line  his  attention  was  riveted, 
his  senses  charmed.  After  the  reading 
was  over  he  walked  home  with  M.  Ros- 
tand and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  about 
his  work  and  ambitions.  When  they 
parted  he  said  to  M.  Rostand:  **In  my 
opinion  you  are  destined  to  become  the 
greatest  dramatic  poet  of  the  age.  I 
bind  myself  here  and  now  to  take  any 
play  you  write  (in  which  there  is  a  part 
for  me)  without  reading  it,  to  cancel  any 
engagement  I  may  have  on  hand,  and 
produce  your  piece  with  the  least  possible 
delay." 

With  such  faith  expressed  in  his  pow- 
ers, and  such  a  promise  for  their  ultimate 
fulfilment,  Rostand  felt  inspired  for  some 
vast  and  dazzling  undertaking.  From 
that  day  forward,  although  his  life  was 
lived  in  a  tiny  circle,  his  mind  was  com- 
passing wide  revolutions.  His  first  idea, 
after  two  months  of  work,  was  rejected 
in  favor  of  a  later  one,  that  of  niiEddng 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  the  central  figure  of 
a  drama  laid  in  the  dty  of  Richelieu, 
D'Artagnan,  and  the  IV^deuses  Ridi- 
cules— a  seventeenth-century  Paris  of 
love  and  duelling.  Although  the  con- 
ception of  a  hero  such  as  Cyrano  had 
been  maturing  in  Rostand's  brain  for  a 
number  of  years,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  it  was  a  mere  chance  that 
threw  in  his  way  an  old  volume  of  Cyrano 


de  Bergerac's  poems,  which  so  delighted 
him  that  he  immediately  b^an  to  study 
the  life  of  that  unfortunate  poet 

Despite  the  fact  that  Dumas  had  so 
thoroughly  exploited  the  D'Artagnan 
type  of  the  Gascon  bravo,  Rostand  re- 
mained enthusiastic  and  hopeful  of  the 
success  of  his  projected  drama.  When 
his  "La  Princesse  Lointaine"  proved  a 
faaure  in  London,  and  gained  only  a 
mcces  d*Mttme  in  Paris,  Rostand's  de- 
jection was  truly  pitiable.  He  sank  into 
a  mild  melancholy,  refusing  for  more 
than  eighteen  months  to  put  pen  to  paper. 
"As  he  slowly  regained  confidence  and 
began  taking  pleasure  once  more  in  his 
work,"  writ^  M.  Coquelin  of  him  at  this 
period,  "the  boyish  author  took  to  drop- 
ping in  on  me  at  impossible  morning 
hours  to  read  some  scene  hot  from  his 
ardent  brain.  When  seated  at  my  bed- 
nde,  he  declaimed  his  lines  until,  lit  at 
his  flame,  I  would  jump  out  of  bed,  and 
wrapping  my  dressing-gown  hastily  about 
me,  seize  the  manuscript  out  of  his  hands, 
and,  before  I  knew  it,  find  myself  address- 
ing imaginary  audiences,  poker  in  hand 
in  lieu  of  a  sword,  with  any  hat  that  came 
to  hand  doing  duty  for  the  plimied  head- 
gear of  our  hero."  The  work  gradually 
grew  under  Rostand's  hands, — countless 
midnight  hours  were  spent  upon  it.  At 
last  the  play  was  finished. 

The  success  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
has  passed  into  dramatic  history.  All 
Paris  was  beside  itself  with  joy:  the  lit- 
erary primacy  of , France  was  once  more 
-assured  as  in  the  palmy  days  of  Emile 
Augier,  Dumas  fils  and  the  Third  Re- 
public. No  such  theatrical  event  had 
occurred  in  France  since  the  production 
of  Victor  Hugo's  "Hemani,"  the  pivotal 
point  in  those  fierce  battles  between  the 
Classicists  and  the  Romanticists.  Fran- 
dsque  Sarcey  and  Emile  Faguet  were 
ra[^rous  and  unbounded  in  their  praise, 
Faguet  speaking  of  the  dazzling  premiire 
at  the  Porte-Saint-Martin  as  the  greatest 
dramatic  event  in  France  within  the  last 
fifty  years.    In  the  midst  of  the  tremeiid- 
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ous  entkuaasm  at  the  premiire^  Bostand 
alone  lemained  cool.  After  the  curtam 
f dl  tm  the  last  act,  he  and  his  wife  drove 
out  to  their  diatemu  at  Boisqr  St  Leger. 
There  they  remained  for  more  than  a 
week,  waiting  untQ  the  first  wave  of  en- 
thusiasm should  be  overpast 

Goethe  says  somewhere,  that  as  soon 
as  a  man  has  done  anything  remarkable, 
there  seems  to  be  a  general  conspiracy 
to  prevent  him  from  doing  it  again.  He 
is  fited,  caressed,  his  time  is  talcen  from 
him  by  breakfasts,  dinners,  societies, 
idle  business  of  a  thousand  kinds.  With 
the  plaudits  of  a  world — ^with  the  ciy 
ringing  in  his  ears,  **A  Shakspere  or  a 
greater  than  Shakspere  is  here,"  Ros- 
tand still  did  not  permit  himself  to  be 
seduced  even  by  the  adulation  of  his  own 
dear  Paris,  l^th  confidence  in  the  star 
of  his  genius,  he  next  attempted  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  surpassing  himself.  He 
chose  for  his  theme  the  touching  history 
of  the  King  of  Home,  the  son  of  Napoleon 
L  AU  the  patriotic  illusions  and  glorious 
traditions  of  the  ^* Napoleonic  legend'' 
lured  him  on.  The  title-role,  reserved 
for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  was  designed  for 
the  constant  display  of  her  histrionic 
gmius.  ^I  thank  God  that  He  has  let 
me  be  alive  now  to  interpret  a  part,  at 
least,  of  what  this  great  genius  will  pro- 
duce," she  writes  in  Gidlic  enthusiasm 
and  impetuosity.  *^If  Rostand  were  to 
die,  it  would  be  a  calamity  to  mankind, 
for  he  is  bringing  in  a  new  period  in  the 
drama — a  dean,  wholesome  period.  If 
Rostand  were  to  die,*  I  think — ^why,  I 
think  I  should  want  to  die  too."  II  ne 
wumquaii  que  fa! 

The  remarkable  and  unprecedented 
success  of  both  ^'Cyrano  de  Bergerac" 
and  ^L'Aig^on"  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  pages  in  the  annab  of 
French  dramatic  literature.  No  such 
feoq)tion  as  was  accorded  Rostand's 
masterpteoes  had  been  given  to  a  play  in 
France  on  its  initial  production  in  the 
history  of  tfie  stage.  Comeille's  ''  ad," 
peihapa  the  most  epochal  play  in  all  lit- 


erature, was  severely  criticised,  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  Richelieu  and  the  Acad- 
emy, the  open  attacks  of  ScudM,  Mairet 
and  others;  and  finally,  gave  rise  to  the 
celebrated  ^*  pamphlet-war,"  one  of  the 
most  well-known  inddents  in  the  histoiy 
of  letters.  Racine's  "  Britannicus "  and 
^^Phedre"  met  with  mordant  and  wdl- 
nigh  destructive  criticism.  Beaumar- 
chais'  ''Le  Mariage  de  Figaro"  owed  a 
veiy  large  measure  of  its  marvelous  suc- 
cess and  popularity  to  the  political  allu- 
sions it  contained.  Vigny's  ^Chatter- 
ton"  and  Hugo's  ^^Hernani"  aroused 
literaiy  battles  of  fierce  intensity  and  long 
duration.  There  is  a  striking  similarity 
between  the  drcumstances  attendant  upon 
the  production  of  Fran9ois  Ponsard's 
"Lucrece"  and  of  Rostand's  "Cyrano," 
as  was  suggested  by  M.  Edouard  Rod  in 
one  of  his  lectures  before  the  Cerde  Fran- 
9aise  of  Harvard  University  a  few  years 
ago.  At  the  time  his  "  Lucrece  "  was  pro- 
duced in  Paris  in  1848,  Ponsard  was 
twenty-nine — ^Rostand's  age  at  the  time 
of  the  "Cyrano"  production.  This 
tragedy  of  "Lucrece"  was  hailed  on  all 
sides  as  a  deliverance  from  romanticism, 
a  return  to  dassidsm,  and  the  banning 
of  a  new  era  in  French  letters.  Under  a 
mere  disguise — ^the  backward  swing  of 
the  pendulum — ^we  have  recently  seen 
history  repeat  itself,  as  it  so  often  does 
in  literature  as  well  as  life.  Untainted 
by  the  passional  violence  of  Dumas,  in- 
nocent of  the  pallid  ratiodnations  of 
Ibsen,  the  heroic  comedy  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac"  was  thought  to  mark  the  end 
of  Ibsenism,  the  revival  of  romanticism, 
to  give  the  cowp  de  grace  to  the  ultra-re- 
alistic rSgime  of  the  Theatre  libre. 

Ever  dnce  Henrik  Ibsen,  the  poet- 
prophet  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  French  liter- 
ary world  by  penetrating  the  sez-rdation- 
ship  with  the  X-ray  of  his  rdentless  logic, 
the  younger  playwrights  of  France  vied 
with  each  other  in  imitating  him.  Just 
as  German  writers  at  the  dose  of  the 
eighteenth  century  sought  to  burst  the 
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bondf  of  French  damkism  and  hoisted 
the  fteiMkid  of  Shakspeie  and  Boob- 
Btaxif  so  the  but  quarter  of  the  niiifififnth 
century  saw  the  French  drtmatic  writers 
emUazoiiiiig  the  name  of  Ibsen  upon 
their  banner.  The  warnings  and  pro- 
testations of  Sarcey,  and  even  of  the 
French  public^  went  unheeded.  Ibsen 
and  the  problem-play  reigned  supreme; 
French  dramatic  literature  became  per- 
meated with  foreign  influences;  indi- 
Tiduality  was  for  a  time  stifled.  Such 
J  a  condition  could  not  long  exist 
^  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  ^Cyrano 
de  Bergerac  ^  came  like  morning  sunlight 
to  dispel  the  mists  of  Ibsenism  with  which 
the  atmosphere  of  dramatic  art  in  France 
had  become  obscured.  Here  at  last  was 
a  truly  French  play,  excelling  in  theat- 
rical brilliance*  brimful  of  life  and  fire, 
bathed  in  a  flood  of  poetry  and  song; 
untouched  by  the  mysticism  of  Maeter- 
linck, untrammeled  by  the  problems  of 
Ibsen,  untainted  by  the  pruriency  of 
D'Annunzio;  a  play  light,  clear  and 
delicate;  brilliant,  sparkling,  coruscating 
as  a  diamond  with  a  thousand  facets; 
dazzling  in  veri)al  luxury,  in  extravagant 
fancy,  in  scintillant  flash  of  wit  and  epi- 
gram. Here  was  poetry,  not  pathology; 
clarity,  not  obscurity;  vitality,  animate 
with  romance,  rather  than  the  lifeless 
skeleton  of  the  closet.  Here  too  was 
history,  not  hysteria:  the  closed  book  of 
the  seventeenth  century  opened,  and 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  D*Artagnan,  the 
Pr6cieuses,  and  tiie  gay  guardsmen  came 
forth  from  the  sepulchre  of  its  pages  and 
lived  again.  The  French  public  bade 
glad  farewell  to  Ibsen's  greatness,  and 
hailed  Rostand  with  an  enthusiasm  that  al- 
most taxes  credulity.  **  Great  is  Romance, 
and  Rostand  is  its  prophet,"  was  the 
watchword.  The  brilliant  writer  and  actor, 
to  whom  the  play  had  been  gracefully 
dedicated — **  To  Coquelin,  into  whom  the 
soul  of  Cyrano  has  passed  ** — ^with  unbrid- 
led appreciation  exclaimed,  ^*Ah,  Rostand! 
What  a  mind,  what  a  genius  1  I  know  no 
i  greater  play  than  *  Cyrano.' " 


ttT  » 


It  is  DoC  a  matter  far  great 
L'Ai^on"  oomiDg  affcer  ''C] 
dKmld  have  stirred  tlK  Pariaaii 
to  its  depths.  For  here  the  gold  of  the 
Napoleonic  rigiwie  was  reminfced  isAo  a 
new  currency  and  the  joang  King  of 
Borne  chosen  for  the  medium  oi  darola- 
tion.  One  other  moving  cause  oi  the 
success  of  Rostand's  plays,  his  masla^ 
jueoe  ^  Cyrano"  in  especial,  was  his 
as  a  dramatic  director.  The  sam 
mative  faculty  that  called  the  FngBA- 
man  a  **  pcditical  animal "  would  no  doabt 
dub  the  Frenchman  a  "dramatic  biped.** 
And  that  is  just  what  M.  Rostand  is:  a 
dramatic  biped.  In  all  the  sitnalioBs 
that  the  genius  of  M.  Rostand  has  touched, 
the  most  conspicuous  dements  revealed 
are  mastery  of  effect  and  technique,  the 
scenic  sense,  and,  more  than  all,  theatricil 
intdligence.  Even  his  bitterest  defamcn 
give  him  credit  for  admirably  perfect 
carpentry. 

Like  Shakspere,  like  Moliere,  like 
Ibsen,  Rostand  has  gained  his  wide 
knowledge  of  stagecraft  through  personal 
direction  of  his  own  plays.  Bernhardt 
declared  him  to  be  a  finished  actor,  and 
Coquelin  said  that  when  ** Cyrano"  went 
into  rehearsal  his  wonder  grew  again: 
Rostand  almost  lived  at  the  theater,  drill- 
ing each  actor,  designing  each  costume, 
ordering  the  setting  of  every  scene.  **  We 
were  in  rehearsal,"  says  Coquelin,  ''about 
two  months  and  a  half,  with  some  sixty 
repetitions,  and  during  that  time  I  never 
knew  Rostand  to  1^  in  doubt  before  any 
dramatic  tangle,  or  to  make  an  error  in 
judgment."  Had  it  not  been  proscribed 
by  custom,  Rostand  would  have  acted 
in  his  own  plays.  In  default  of  that,  he 
always  reigned  supreme  as  theatrical 
director.  ''On  one  point  I  stand  firm: 
I  will  have  no  line  or  situation  in  any  play 
of  mine  that  is  not  wholly  my  own.  ff 
one  of  my  company  were  to  give  me  a 
splendid  climax,  just  what  I.  was  seeking, 
I  would  not  use  it,  for  if  I  did,  I  would  no 
longer  be  the  master,  and  that  I  must 
be." 
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Tbe  ddicate»  airy,  Watteau-like  pic- 
ture painted  in  Rostand's  first  successful 
play,  ^  Les  Romanesques,"  is  of  far  more 
interest  to-day  than  when  it  was  crowned 
by  the  French  Academy.  The  scene  is 
laid  anywhere,  so  it  be  in  a  garden  of 
bright  flowers  and  green  trees.  ''The 
time  of  the  play  is  immaterial/'  read  the 
stage  directions,  ''provided  the  costumes 
be  pretty."  The  play  is  a  fanciful  and 
jesting  burlesque  of  the  scheme  of  "  Ro- 
meo and  Juliet,"  with  two  old  fathers, 
Beigamin  and  Pasquin,  playing  the  rdles 
of  Montagu  and  Capulet,  while  Percinet, 
son  of  Beigamin,  and  Sylvette,  daughter 
of  Pasquin,  play  the  parts  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  respectively.  The  fathers  wish 
the  childreai  to  fall  in  love  and,  with  keen 
insist  into  human  nature,  assume  hatred 
tot  each  other  and  pretend  to  place  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  children's  love. 
Of  course  the  young  creatures  fall  into 
the  trap  and  become  ardent  lovers,  de- 
listing in  circumventing  their  fathers' 
plans  and  pluming  themselves  upon  their 
nmantic  attachment. 

A  swaggering  braggadocio,  Straforel, 
peiliapB  the  most  Shaksperian  of  all  M. 
Rostand's  creations,  i^  hired  by  the  two 
fathers  to  arrange  a  mock  abduction  of 
Sylvetle,  so  that  Perdnet  may  have  an 
oppcMtunity  to  rescue  her,  and  thus  bring 
about*  in  the  children's  eyes,  a  recondlia- 
tion  between  the  fathers.  The  plan  is 
carried  out  successfully.  After  hercuc 
strugg^  with  the  abductors  Perdnet 
rescues  Sj^vette,  the  fathers  become 
reconciled,  and  the  children  are  enrap- 
tured over  the  triumph  of  love  and  ro- 


TTiis  closes  the  first  act  and  in  itself 
embodies  a  complete  comedy,  a  light 
satire  upon  the  folly  and  blindness  of 
ramanoe.  But  Rostand  is  not  content 
with  this  as  an  ending.  Although  ignor- 
ance is  Uiss  for  the  lovers,  Rostand  does 
not  deem  it  foUy  for  them  to  become  wise. 
So  in  torn  Sylvette  and  Percinet,  by  acd- 


dent  of  drcumstance,  gain  a  glimpse  of 
Straf Orel's  bill  for  the  abduction  of  Syl- 
vette. The  sight  of  the  itemized  account : 
"To  Straforel  (as  per  bill),  one  imita- 
tion rape,  to  bring  betrothal  on,  etc.," 
punctures  the  shining  bubble  of  their 
romance,  and  their  love,  as  Shakspere 
has  it,  falls  into  low  price  and  abatement, 
even  in  a  minute.  The  marriage  plans 
are  shattered,  Percinet  rushes  off  to  brush 
against  the  real  world,  and  Straforel  is 
left  to  mourn  his  unpaid  bill. 

Realizing  that  the  prodigal  will  return 
sooner  or  later,  the  psychologist  Straford 
plans  to  unite  the  lovers  a  second  time. 
So  he  devises  a  means  of  demonstrating 
to  Sylvette  the  absurdity  and  undesira- 
bility  of  a  life  of  so-called  romance.  Dis- 
guised as  a  duke,  he  courts  Sylvette,  and 
with  dever  art  inspires  her  with  fear  and 
dislike  of  the  Bohemia  of  reality.  When 
Perdnet  returns,  bruised  and  shocked 
by  his  rude  encounter  with  the  worid  of 
fact,  Sylvette  welcomes  him  with  out- 
stretched arms;  and  thus  ends  the  play, 
with  lovers  and  parents  happy,  and  Stra^ 
ford's  bill  paid  at  last. 

The  whole  delicate  comedy  is  in  a  light 
and  satiric  vdn,  a  sort  of  merry  jest  at 
life,  a  travesty  on  love.  Through  it  all 
runs  a  meaning  not  to  be  ignored.  In 
this  play  is  found  a  broad  hold  of  craft- 
mastery,  the  hurrying  flash  of  dialogue, 
the  mellowing  glamor  of  romance.  It 
is  wholly  free  from  any  trace  of  modem 
morbidity  or  decadence;  unsullied  by 
the  joyless  pessimism  and  passional  de- 
generacy of  modem  France.  Straford 
is  an  exuberant  and  extravagant  creation^ 
in  direct  line  of  ancestry  with  that  tre- 
mendous creation,  Cyrano;  incarnation 
of  resprii  OatUaiSy  but  still  possessor  of 
a  large  grasp  of  human  nature  and  of  life: 
a  vital  and  picturesque  moquer.  It  was 
that  authoritative  critic,  M.  Jules  Le- 
maitre,  who  said  of  this  play:  "Its  exe- 
cution appears  to  me  remarkable.  This 
is  brilliant  stuff;  all  sparkling  with  wit, 
and  in  places  glowing  with  a  large  and 
easy  sense  of  gaiety." 
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^^La  Samaritaine/'  described  as  '*Aii 
Evangel,  in  three  tableaux,'*  the  play 
that  comes  next  to  '^Les  Romanesques'' 
in  point  of  time,  is,  as  its  title  proves,  the 
story  of  the  woman  of  Samaria.  In  its 
mystic  and  reverential  appeal  it  touches 
the  English  pre-Raphaelites,  Bume-Jones 
and  Rossetti,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Continental  mystics,  Maeteriinck,  Huys- 
manns  and  Verlaine,  on  the  other.  Its 
emotional  appeal  and  dramatic  power 
give  it  a  place  beside  Paul  Heyse's  **  Mary 
of  Magdala,"  so  artistically  produced  in 
this  country  by  Mrs.  Fiske.  Photine, 
the  courtesan  in  M.  Rostand's  play,  is  a 
figure  of  vivid  and  intense  beauty,  mov- 
ing across  the  stage  with  all  the  passion- 
ate earnestness  and  fervor  inspired  by 
the  words  and  presence  of  Christ  himself. 
The  utterances  of  the  Master  are  always 
those  of  the  Gk>spel  transcribed  into  flexi- 
ble and  poetic  form.  This  play  could 
not  be  produced  in  England  or  the  United 
States,  because  of  the  employment  of  the 
Christ  as  a  leading  dramatic  figure. 
Mme.  Bernhardt  protests  against  the 
Anglo-Saxon  view  as  a  puritanical  and 
unnatural  one;  and  of  her  emotions  in 
interpreting  the  character  of  Photine, 
she  says:  ''The  rAle  exhausts  me  more 
than  any  I  have  ever  interpreted,  because 
of  its  spiritual  intensity.  You  know  I 
am  a  believer,  as  Rostand  is,  and  the  play 
qecomes  a  reality  to  me  every  time  I  go 
throu^  it  And  the  audience — Ah!  if 
you  could  only  see  how  they  crowd  the 
theater  at  Eastertide  when  we  put  on 
'La  Samaritaine.'  All  kinds  of  people 
come,  those  who  never  go  to  church, 
women  who  have  done  wrong,  priests, 
children,  old  men.  And  as  tibey  listen 
to  the  simple  story  they  are  moved  to  the 
heart,  they  weep,  they  pray.  I  am  sure 
that  play  does  more  good  in  the  worid 
than  many  sermons." 

In  its  subtile  blending  of  the  idealities 
of  love  with  the  actualities  of  passion,  the 
subjective  self-examination,  the  minute 
tracery  of  feeling,  "La  Princesse  Loin- 
taine  "  is  essentially  a  product  of  modern- 


ity. Rudel,  idealist  and  romantic  to  the 
last,  seeks  his  princess  far  away,  even  to 
the  veiy  door  of  death.  Swaying  like  a 
willow  between  the  moribund  Rudel  and 
the  living  reality  Bertrand,  Melissinde 
seizes  with  self-deluding  eagerness  upon 
Sorismonde's  flattering  unction:  "You 
will  not  see  him  who  was  dear  to  you  in 
the  divine  splendor  of  a  dream,  because 
you  would  not  see  him  in  the  horrible 
haggardness  of  the  fact;  you  would  keep 
the  recollection  of  your  love  still  noble." 
"Ah,  yes,"  replies  the  Princess,  "that  is 
the  ojAy  reason."  And  yet  the  actuality 
of  life,  when  put  to  the  test,  pales  before 
the  radiance  of  imaginative  romance.  It 
is  the  ideal  that  ultimately  conquers. 
"The  romance  of  chivalry  has  its  good 
pcnnts,"  says  that  arch-skeptic  Bernard 
Shaw,  in  a  review  of  the  play  (Daly's 
Theater,  London,  June  17,  1895);  "but 
it  always  dies  of  tiie  Unwomanly  Woman. 
And  M.  Rostand's  'Princess  Far-Away' 
will  die  of  Melissinde.  A  first  act  in 
which  the  men  do  nothing  but  describe 
their  hysterical  visions  of  a  wonderful 
goddess-princess  whom  they  have  never 
seen  is  bad  enough;  but  it  is  pardonable, 
because  men  do  make  fools  of  themsdves 
about  women,  sometimes  in  an  interest- 
ing and  poetic  fashion.  But  when  the 
woman  appears  and  plays  up  to  the  heigjit 
of  their  f oUy,  intoning  her  speeches  to 
an  accompaniment  of  pipes  and  horns, 
distributing  lilies  and  languors  to  pilgrimst 
and  roses  and  raptures  to  troubadours, 
always  in  the  character  which  their  rav- 
ings have  ascribed  to  her,  what  can  one 
fed  except  that  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  a  good  comedy  is  being  thrown  away? 
U  Melissinde  would  only  eat  somediing, 
or  speak  in  prose,  or  oolj  swear  in  it»  or 
do  anything  human — were  it  evim  smok- 
ing  a  cigarette — ^to  bring  these  silly  Argo- 
nauts to  their  senses  for  a  moment,  one 
could  forgive  her.  But  she  remains  an 
unredeemed  humbug  txom  <me  end  of 
the  play  to  the  other;  and,  when  at  the 
climax  of  one  of  her  most  deliberatdy 
piled-up  theatrical  entrances,  a  poor  green 
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mariner  ezdaims*  with  open-mouthed 
awe,  'The  Blessed  Viiginr  it  sends  a 
twinge  of  frij^tful  blasphemous  irony 
down  erne's  spine.  Having  felt  that,  I 
now  understand  better  than  before  why 
the  Dulcinea  episodes  in  Don  Quixote 
are  so  coarae  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of 
the  book.  Cervantes  had  been  driven 
into  leactionaiy  savageiyby  too  much 
MeUssinde.'*  Shaw's  words  were  pro- 
I^ietic. 

m. 

Emile  Augier  long  since  affirmed  that 
dramatic  art  is  as  dear  to  the  French  as 
it  once  was  to  the  Athenians,  and  M. 
Rostand  has  dcme  much  to  justify  the 
truth  of  this  assertion.  ^  L'Aiglon  "  how- 
ever is  less  the  dramatic  thim  the  epic 
poem  of  modem  France.  AU  the  heroic 
traditi<ms  of  the  Napoleonic  era*  all  the 
magnificent  drama  of  France  in  the  noon- 
day of  its  glorious  supremacy,  go  pulsing 
through  it  in  a  lyrical  tide  of  majestic 
and  rhetorical  sweep.  Eveiy  chord  is 
toadied,  eveiy  string  set  singing  in  the 
heart  <rf  modem  France.  The  great 
piotagonist  of  the  poem  is  not  the  hesi- 
tating and  impotent  Ea^^et,  nor  yet  the 
stem  impersonation  of  auth^ty,  Metter- 
nicli,  but  the  transcendent  glory  of  the 
first  N^xdeon,  that  great  flame  in  all 
Usloij,  which  his  son  caDs 


"TWlM^My 


tdiidi  tfarohf  with  gnni  and 


Tlie  play  g^ows  from  first  to  last  with 
fiery  and  impassioned  riietoric,  summon- 
ing always  me  ghost  of  the  Ni^leonic 
kpnd.  TUs  is  poetiy  indeed,  on  a  lofty 
and  elevated  plane,  devoted  almost  solely 
to  the  aim  of  playing  upon  the  theme  of 
N^pcdeonic  greatness.  It  has  been  re- 
markfd  with  much  troth  that  it  is  pri- 
marily because  Rostand  is  a  poet  that  he 
has  put  comidetely  ''in  the  shade**  such  an 
incomparable  stage-machinist  as  Sardou. 
From  the  standpoint  of  dramatic 
action^  the  play  is  loosdy  constracted. 


giving  us  a  series  of  picturesque  scenes 
rather  than  a  logical  and  orderly  success- 
ion of  distinct,  decisive  actions.  Judged 
in  detail,  the  play,  it  must  be  stated, 
makes  the  most  universal  demand  upon 
the  actor  or  actress  interpreting  the  char- 
acter of  the  irresolute  young  duke — a 
demand  for  the  whole  range  of  histrionic 
power.  In  bringing  into  play  all  the 
tricks  and  devices  of  theatric  and  scenic 
technique,  which  are  so  completely  at 
his  command,  M.  Rostand  has  sacrificed 
the  general  unity  and  solidarity  of  effect 
which  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  great  tragedy. 
Ardent  admirer  of  Rostand  that  he  is, 
Coquelin  nevertheless  has  said:  ^^L' 
Aiglon*  is  beautiful,  but  it  will  not  live 
on  the  stage.  Why?  Because  it  is  a 
poem,  a  grand  poem,  rather  than  a  play." 

Certain  passages  of  the  play  are  in 
swelling  and  majestic  verse,  lines  of  gen- 
uine epic  swing  and  burning  rhetorical 
fervor.  Reichstadt's  apostrophe  to  his 
father's  name,  and  Mettemich's  soliloquy 
over  the  hat  of  Napoleon  are  glowing 
flames  of  poetic  fire.  Certain  scenes  in 
the  play  are  of  high  dramatic  intensity 
touched  with  the  psychological  imagina- 
tiveness of  modernity.  The  mirror  scene, 
where  Mettemich  extinguishes  in  the 
Eaglet  the  fficker  of  Napoleonic  fire  with 
the  damp  of  Austrian  impotence,  and  the 
scene  on  the  battlefield  of  Wagram,  rem- 
iniscent of  Victor  Hugo's  celebrated  de- 
scription of  the  battlefield  of  Waterioo, 
are  moments  of  terrible  and  tragic 
power. 

^^L'Aiglon"  is  essentially  a  moral 
tragedy,  the  stroggle  of  the  son  of  Maria 
Louisa  to  be  the  son  of  Napoleon  as  well; 
not  his  son  in  name  only,  but  the  legiti- 
mate child  of  his  glory,  his  feats  of  arms, 
his  colossal  achievements.  The  young 
Eaglet,  impotently  straining  for  fiight, 
never  achieves  his  ambition,  for  he  is  ever 
vacillating,  fitful,  hesitant. 

^Like  a  poor  priaoncr  who  falls  a-dreaming 
Of  Tast  and  munnuiiiig  forerts,  with  a  tree 
Faihioiied  of  ihavinn,  taken  from  a  doll's  house, 
I  buikl  my  fathcr's^uc  with  theae  loldien." 
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The  clear  struggle  of  hereditary  quali- 
ties constitutes  the  real  action  of  the  play. 
The  conqueror  is  not  the  daring  spirit  of 
Napoleonic  resolution,  but  the  hesitant 
vacillation  of  a  long  line  of  morbid  and 
introspective  monarchs. 

In  the  soul  of  the  Eaglet  M.  Rostand 
has  built  the  epic  of  Napoleon's  great- 
ness. In  the  Eaglet's  failure  to  reali2se 
this  Epic,  lies  both  the  expiation  and  the 
punishment  of  Napoleon's  transgressions. 

**  I  am  the  en>iatioii. 
All  was  not  paid,  and  I  complete  the  price. 
Twas  fated  I  should  seek  the  battle-fidd. 
And  here,  above  the  multitudinous  dead. 
Be  the  white  victim,  growing  daily  whiter. 
Renouncing,  praying,  asking  but  to  suffer. 
Yearning  toward  heaven,  like  sacrificial  incensel 

*T  is  meet  and  tif^t  the  battle-fidd  should  offer 
This  sacrifice,  that  henceforth  it  may  bear 
Pure  and  unstained  its  name  off  ^^ctorr. 
Wagram,  behokl  mel  Ransom  off  old  oays. 
Son,  offered  for,  alas!  how  many  sonsi 
Above  the  dreadful  base  wherein  thou  stirrest. 
Uplift  me,  Wagram,  in  thy  scariet  hands! 
It  must  be  sol    I  know  it!    Feelitl    WOlitl 
The  breath  of  death  has  rustled  throu^  my  hair! 
The  shudder  of  death  has  passed  athwart  my  sooll 
I  am  all  wfaita;  a  sacramental  l^Mtl 
What  more  reproach  can  tbe^  hurl,  O  Father, 
Against  our  hapless  fate?  On  hush!  I  ackl 
In  silcDce  Schoenbrunn  to  Saint  Helena! — 


Tisdonel 


•• 


nr. 


In  ^*  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  **  the  student 
of  the  histoiy  and  literature  of  the  period 
sees  unrolled  before  his  veiy  eyes  the 
Paris  of  1640»  and»  athwart  the  moving 
picture,  that  admiration-compelling  and 
lovable  type  of  the  French  guardsman, 
cloaked,  booted  and  spurred,  his  hand  on 
his  rapier,  gay,  fearless  and  honorable — 
and  daily  realizing  the  supreme  ideal  of 
his  age,  **vn  beau  coup  d*ep6e.** 

The  reconstitution  of  the  Paris  of  the 
seventeenth  centuiy  is  an  achievement 
worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  Flrench 
dramatic  literature,  and  this  alone  is 
almost  enough  to  make  the  play  great 
Not  only  has  M.  Rostand  thrown  upon 
the  stage  a  genuine  story  of  the  period, 
and  given  us  a  presentation  rather  than 


a  representation  of  th^  age,  its  form  and 
pressure,  but  he  has  everywhere  indicated, 
by  the  most  delicate  and  allusive  touches, 
the  French  temperament  and  a  definitive 
type  of  racial  psychology.  And  in  many 
respects  it  is  the  real  Cyrano  de  Bergerac 
that  M.  Rostand  has  given  us — ^that  real 
Cyrano  who  once  wrote  heart-brokenly 
to  his  friend  Le  Bret:  **Je  mis  le  second 
du  taut  le  monde.** 

In  the  beginning  of  the  play,  after  the 
celebrated  theater  scene  where  Cyrano 
surges  up  out  of  the  crowded  pit  oT^e 
Hotel  de  Bourgogne  with  his  terrible  nose 
and  his  **  Ah  I  je  vais  me  fdcher^**  it  b  the 
D'Artagnan  of  history  who  steps  forward 
to  congratulate  him.  In  the  end  of  the 
play,  tile  greatest  compliment  of  all  is 
paid  Cyrano,  for  Molifcre  has  robbed  him 
of  the  celebrated  gcJire  scene  in  Cyrano's 
own  drama  *'Le  Pedant  Joue."  Thb 
b  an  historical  fact,  for  Moli^re,  whose 
avowed  doctrine  was  "Je  prends  men 
bien  ou  je  le  trowve/*  actually  inserted  two 
scenes  from  Cyrano's  play  into  his  own 
drama  **Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin." 
Rostand's  revival  of  this  historical  inci- 
dent aroused  so  much  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  poet  Cyrano  de  Beigerac,  and  his 
daims  as  a  dramatist,  that  his  play  **  Le 
Pedant  Joue"  was  produced  and  pub- 
lished in  1900  by  the  Cercle  Franfaise  of 
Harvard  University.  In  that  perilously 
ludicrous  scene,  where  Cyrano  delays 
De  Guiche  until  Christian  and  Roxane 
are  married,  the  six  methods  of  reaching 
the  moon  there  detailed  are  taken  from 
the  real  Cyrano's  book,  entitied  Les 
Voyages  dans  la  Lune  et  dans  le  SoUiL 
As  Cyrano's  comedy  **Le  Pedant  Joue** 
is  interesting  to-day  for  its  influence  upon 
Moli^'s  **Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin," 
so  Cyrano's  satire  upon  his  age,  Les 
Voyages  dans  la  Lune  et  dans  la  Soleil 
is  chiefly  of  interest  because  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  Swift's  QvUiver*s  Travels. 

In  Cyrano  M.  Rostand  has  given  us 
almost  a  new  type  in  literature,  so  many- 
sided,  so  complex,  so  composite  is  the 
character.    Cyrano  is  a  hero   ■nimite 
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with  the  J07  of  life,  the  meny  jest  at 
death — buoyant  in  spirit,  flamboyant  in 
tempeianient  In  eveiy  chosen  vocation 
of  lus  life  he  is  magnificent,  colossal,  su- 
preme. If,  like  Fal8ta£F,  he  dilates  upon 
his  exploits,  yet,  like  D'Artagnan,  he 
makes  good  his  eveiy  boast.  If,  with 
Gascon  fanfaronade,  he  declares  that  at 
his  passage  through  the  crowd,  true  say- 
ings ring  like  spurs,  yet  his  pride  as  a  poet 
is  not  without  reason,  for  the  greatest 
French  dramatist  of  all  time  pays  him 
the  extraordinaiy  tribute  of  robbing  his 
play  of  two  whole  scenes.  If,  as  WiUiam 
Winter  reminds  us,  **he  would  appear, 
like  Acres,  to  keep  a  private  graveyard, 
yet,  Uke  Sydney  Carton,  he  is  capable  of 
magnanimous  passion  and  holy  self- 
saoifice.**  If,  like  Hamlet,  he  ever 
sounds  the  renunciatoiy  note  of  gaunt 
despair,  yet  he  is  ever  capable  of  action 
in  that  Kfe  he  dared  to  live  so  largely. 
His  silence  after  Christian's  death  is  the 
pure  symbol  of  his  loyalty  to  Christian, 
his  devotion  to  Bozane.  When  Roxane, 
at  the  end,asks  him,  **  Why,  why  have  been 
silent  all  these  long  years,  when  on  this  let- 
ter, in  which  Christian  had  no  part,  the 
tears  are  yours?"  Cyrano's  sad  reply  is, 
''Because  the  blood  was  his."  Althoughhe 
refdies  to  De  Gruiche's  queiy  if  he  has  read 
Dim  OmxaUf  **  I  have,  and  at  the  name  of 
that  divine  madman  I  uncover,"  yet,  like 
Bayard,  he  is  the  soul  of  true  chivalry  and 
honor — miw  peur  et  mms  reproche. 

The  conception  of  a  hero,  whose  nobil- 
ity of  soul  would  be  offset  by  some  phys- 
ical  defect,  Bostand  affirms  had  long  been 
maturing  in  his  mind.  It  was  with  eager- 
ness and  ddi^t  that  Bostand  caught  at 
Cyrano  de  Beigerac.  For  here  was  one 
who  had  really  lived,  the  very  hero  of  his 
dreams.  And  in  Cyrano  he  created  a 
type  of  hi{^-80uled  magnanimity,  noble 
sdf-sacrifiee,  and  pure  devotion  that  fills 
the  heart  with  deep  and  regenerative 
pathos.  Cyrano  plans  Boxane's  happi- 
ness, with  no  sdmsh  hope  of  reward. 
Christian  casts  insults  in  his  teeth:  Cyr- 


ano, for  Boxane's  sake,  forgives  him. 
Roxane  avows  her  love  for  Christian: 
Cyrano  promises  to  protect  him.  He 
woos  Roxane  for  anodier  and  sees  that 
other  take  the  kiss  that  belongs  to  him- 
self. He  lends  Christian  his  soul,  his 
getiius,  his  poesy,  and  receives  for  his  re- 
ward only  bitterness  and  despair  at  the 
sight  of  Christian's  bliss.  *'We  shall 
compose  together  a  hero  of  Romance," 
but  it  is  Christian  who  is  to  tread  the 
boards,  play  the  gallant  rdle  and  pluck 
the  flowers  of  l^e  and  happiness,  while 
Cyrano,  in  the  dimness  of  anguish,  from 
behind  the  scenes,  plays  the  self-torment- 
ing prompter.  He  gives  joy  and  happi- 
ness to  others:  to  himself  none  can  he 
award.  He  saved  others:  himself  he 
could  not  save.  When  at  last  Christian 
bids  him  speak,  when  his  cup  of  hope  is 
brimming  over  and  the  supreme  moment 
of  his  life  is  at  hand,  a  shot  rings  out,  and 
with  a  definitive,  heart-rending  cry,  he 
bids  farewell  to  all  his  hopes.  His  lips, 
like  Christian's,  are  sealed  for  evermore. 
It  is  inconceivable  that  Cyrano  ever 
could  or  would  consciously  condemn  the 
woman  of  his  heart  to  a  life  of  misery 
with  a  brainless  dolt.  In  the  balcony 
scene,  when  he  is  expressing  himself  at 
highest  potency,  his  words  to  Roxane  are 
unmistakable  in  import:  *'Ah,  for  your 
happiness  now  readily  would  I  give  mine, 
though  you  should  never  know  it,  might 
I  but,  horn  a  distance  sometimes,  hear 
the  happy  laughter  bought  by  my  sacri- 
fik*e."  Tlius  he  resigns  all  to  Christian, 
believing  him  to  be  a  man  worthy  of  her 
choice,  for  at  one  place  he  calls  him  a 
**  fine,  fellow,"  and  at  another  he  speaks 
of  him  as  **  Christian,  the  comely  and  the 
kind."  He  believes  that  Roxane's  mar- 
riage to  Christian  will  bring  to  her  heart 
that  **  happy  laughter  bought  by  his  sac- 
rifice." Of  Cyrano  in  his  love,  as  of 
Romeo,  it  might  truly  be  said: 


« 


Affidion  ii  enamored  of  thy  perta. 
And  fhoa  art  wedded  to  calaimty.** 
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After  the  celebrated  duel  scene  in  the 
first  act,  a  magnificent  and  heroic  musk- 
eteer steps  forward,  congratulates  Cyrano 
with  warmth,  and  then  vanishes.  No 
theatrical  byplay  this,  but  a  symbol  of 
deep  and  vitid  significance.  The  genera- 
tion inspired  by  the  message  of  Walter 
Scott  welcomed  with  open  arms  the  D' 
Artagnan  of  Alexander  Dumas.  To- 
day the  generation  inspired  by  the  mes- 


sage of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  bids  hail 
to  the  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  of  Edmond 
Rostand.  The  Musketeer  D' Artagnan 
congratulates  the  Musketeer  De  Bergerac, 
but  are  not  these  figures  of  still  grander 
proportions?  Is  it  not  rather  the  spirit 
of  die  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
congratulating  the  spirit  of  the  first  half 
of  the  twentieth  centuiy  upon  Edmond 
Rostand  and  the  return  of  Romance  ? 

Archibald  Hendebson. 
Ckapel  HiU,  N.  C. 
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Bt  Charlbb  SumrKB  LoBiKonER,  LL.M.,  Ph.D. 

Judge  of  the  Coait  of  Vint  Imtanee,  Fhllippliie  IiUndi. 


THE  ATTTTUDE  of  expert  and  pro- 
fessional ojHnion  has  not,  as  a 
whole,  been  favorable  to  the  extension 
of  the  Swiss  referendum.  While  there 
are  notable  exceptions,*  eminent  special- 
ists in  political  science,  as  well  as  dis- 
tinguished representatives  of  the  bench 
and  bar,t  have  expressed  themselves 
adversely  to  the  system.  Now  that  direct- 
legislation  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  hobby 
of  the  professional  agitator  and  theoret- 
ical reformer,  is  in  actual  operation  in 
some  states,];  and  bids  fair  to  become  a 
live  issue  in  others,  and  especially  now 
that  its  constitutionality  has  been  judi- 
cially affirmed,!  it  ought  to  be  of  value  to 
inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this  attitude 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  supposed  to 
speak  with  authority,  and  to  ascertain 
how  far  it  results  from  mere  conservatism 
and  dislike  of  radical  change  and  how 


these  if  "Pnitmoit  A.  V.  Dioear.  See 
artide»  "Ouflht  the  Referendum  to  be  Introdiioed 
into  Enriand?"  Contempofary  Emfuw,  VoL  57,  p. 
SOL 

tSee  address  of  Fk^dent  U.  M.  Rose  before 
American  Bar  Association,  1002;  25  American  Bar 
Association's  Report,  8S0,  and  cf .  Judge  Sherwood's 
article,  "The  Referendum  under  the  United  States 
Constitution,"  56  Crniinl  Law  Journal,  847;  also 


far  it  is  due  to  the  actual  demerits  of  the 
proposed  system. 

An  examination  of  the  Hterature  of  the 
subject  will  disclose  that  the  chief  objec- 
tions urged  by  these  opponents  of  the 
referendum  may  be  reduced  to  four,  ms.» 
(1)  Indifference  of  electors;  (2)  com- 
^ezity  of  legislation  and  incapacity  of 
electors;  (8)  obliteration  of  dlistinctioD 
between  constitutional  and  other  law» 
and  (4)  impairment  of  legislative  influ- 


Of  these  the  first  is  the  one  most  fre- 
quttitly  and  insistently  uiged.  Even  so 
moderate  and  impartial  an  observer  as 
Albert  Bushndl  Hart  says  of  the  institu- 
tion in  its  original  home: 


artide  in  18  Fols  loio /oMfiMi;  tIB;  58  CMrot  IMS 
Journal,  81,  S44. 

tit  is  in  fun  force  in  SoaOi  Dakota,  Utah  and 
Onfpia,  and  in  a  modififid  farm  in  Aiisooa:  is  aa- 
tfaonaed  as  to  municipal  matters  in  Ciliipnuat  Col- 
orado, minois,  Indiana,  Nebraska*  Waahington  and 
Wisconsin;  aira  is  eQq[)^^  in  Canada  aaaAastral- 
asi^  beskks,  off  couise,  iti  original  houm    Owiif 

(  in  Kadderly  «•.  Otgr  of  FotfkMid  (Or.).  74  Fm. 
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^I  must  own  to  disappointmeDt  over 
the  use  made  by  the  Swiss  of  their  envied 
opportunity.  On  the  twenty  referenda 
between  1879  and  1801»  the  average  vote 
in  proportion  to  the  voters  was  but  58.5 
per  cent.;  in  only  one  case  did  it  reach 
67  per  cent,  and  in  one  case — ^the  patent 
kw  of  1887— it  fell  to  about  40  per  cent 
in  the  Confederation  and  to  9  per  cent, 
in  the  Canton  Schwyz.  On  the  serious 
and  dangerous  question  of  recognizing 
the  right  to  employment,  this  present 
year,  only  about  56  per  cent,  participated. 
In  Zurich  there  b  a  compulsory  voting- 
law,  of  which  the  curious  result  is  that 
on  both  national  and  cantonal  referenda 
many  thousands  of  blank-ballots  are  cast. 
The  result  of  the  small  vote  is  that  laws 
duly  considered  by  the  national  legislature, 
and  passed  by  considerable  majorities, 
are  often  reversed  by  a  minority  of  the 
voters.  The  most  probable  reason  for 
this  apathy  is  that  there  are  too  many 
elections — ^in  some  cantons  as  many  as 
fifteen  a  year.  YHiatever  the  cause, 
Swiss  voters  are  less  interested  in  refer- 
enda than  Swiss  legislators  in  haming 
bills.*** 

So  M.  Deploige,  a  Belgian  critic  who 
is  none  too  friendly,  dedaies  of  the  refer- 
endum: 

**  It  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  talk  of  legis- 
lation by  the  people  when  more  than  one- 
half  the  citizens  refuse  to  exerdse  their 
legislative  rights.**  f 

But  it  seems  not  to  have  occurred  to 
the  opponents  of  direct-legislation  that 
this  line  of  argument  would  teU  quite  as 
strongly  against  a  cherished  American 
practice — ^e  submission  of  constitutions 

*  "Vox  PoDuU  in  SwitKriand,"  The  NaiUm,  Vol. 
59,  p.  IM.  See  tlio  a  letter  by  Tnieum  Hart  in 
tbe  Dirmi-Idfidaiion  Reeord,  Vol.  1,  p.  81.  and  an 
extended  repnr  by  the  editor  who  concedes  that  the 
figuree  in  so  br  aa  they  omcem  the  national  refer* 
CDoa  are  '^correct  or  approximately  so.**  In  the 
■ame  number  of  the  last-named  publication  at  page 
SO,  the  foUowinff  statement  is  quoted  from  a  writer 
on  the  Rdcfemhun  in  the  New  York  TrUnme  :  **It 
is  seldom  that  fifty  per  cent  of  the  ronstered  voters 
can  be  persuaded  to  cast  their  ballots.  Comment- 
ing on  this  the  editor  of  the  Dinet'LegidaHon  Aso- 


to  a  popukr  vote.  Judge  Simeon  E. 
Baldwin,  speaking  of  a  state  where  sub- 
mission has  been  followed  from  the  first 
says: 

**  Experience  shows  that  much  less 
interest  is  taken  by  the  people  in  propo- 
sitions for  constitutional  amendments 
than  in  elections  to  office.  The  personal 
element  is  always  wanting,  and,  generally, 
.that  of  parfy  advantage." 

The  strife  between  Hartford  and  New 
Haven  for  holding  the  state  capital  was 
of  special  interest  to  every  citizen,  and 
great  e£Forts  were  made  to  call  out  a  full 
vote  on  the  part  of  each,  yet  a  fifth  of  the 
electors  who  cast  their  ballots  for  state 
officers  in  1878  cast  none  on  the  constitu- 
tional  amendment  And  the  change  to 
biennial  elections,  in  1884,  was  carried 
by  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  those  who 
took  part  in  the  general  election,  the  total 
vote  for  state  officers  being  considerably 
more  than  double  that  cast  on  the  pro- 
posed am^idment  The  prohibition 
question  has  excited  as  much  interest  as 
any  not  connected  with  the  immediate 
success  of  one  of  our  great  poUtical  par- 
ties»  but  at  the  decisive  vote  in  1889,  only 
72»746  ballots  were  cast,  though  those 
for  governor,  at  the  last  preceding  state 
election^  numbered  154,2£6,  out  of  a  total 
rq^istiy  of  167,5£9.]: 

In  1887,  out  of  a  total  electorate  of  over 
81,000  in  Delaware,  less  than  one-half 
took  the  trouble  to  vote  on  the  question 
of  calling  a  convention.  In  1801,  when 
the  voters  appear  to  have  increased  to 
85,000,  there  were  still  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  who  east  their  ballots.§ 

onfsays:  ''Our  readers  have  seen  the  correct  toires. 
In  Zmch  the  average  for  twenty  Tears  was  74  per 
omt  On  all  the  national  ref erenoa  up  to  date  the 
avorage,  not  mereW  ^  registered  voters,  but  of  the 
entne  population,  nas  been  nearly  00  per  cent" 

t  The  Referendum  m  Switaertand  CTrevdyan'a 
Translation.  London,  ISOS).  p.  280. 

{The  Three  Constitutions  of  Connecticut  tw. 
New  Haven  Historical  Sodety  Papers  (New  Haven» 


1804),  p.  Ml. 

(  See  OberhoHaer,  The  Referendum  m  America, 
p.  185;  MePkereoiCe  Handbook,  1888,  p.  72;  1802» 
p.  ISO. 
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In  Nebraska,  in  1896,  the  electors  were 
invited  to  vote  on  no  less  than  twelve 
amendments  to  the  constitution.  The 
total  vote  for  the  oflBce  of  governor  in  that 
year  was  217,768,  while  on  the  very  im- 
portant amendment  relating  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  supreme  court 
judges,  there  are  reported  as  having  been 
cast  only  122,475,  or  about  61  per  cent, 
of  those  cast  for  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates.* Indeed,  proposed  amendments 
have  been  submitted  in  that  state  in  all  but 
two  of  the  even  years  since  1881, f  and 
only  one  of  these  has  been  declared  adopt- 

ed.t 

Now  the  benefits  of  popular  ratifica- 
tion form  a  subject  on  which  there  is  a 
practical  unanimity  of  opinion  among 
the  publicists  of  the  present  day.§  Pro- 
fessor Hart  himself  observes: 

**  In  the  United  States  we  have  already 
the  good  effects  of  the  referendum,  so  far 
as  it  deals  with  changes  of  the  constitu- 
tions, the  permanent  and  superior  part 
of  our  law." 


Among  these  **good  effects*'  are,  it  b 
generally  conceded,  the  permanence  of 
constitutions!  and  the  educational  influ- 
ence upon  the  electors — all  this  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  appar- 
ently fails  to  exercise  the  privil^e.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  similar  ad- 
vantages might  not  accrue  by  applying 
the  system  to  ordinary  legislation. 

Moreover,  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
at  least,  the  voters  display  a  growing  ap- 
preciation of  their  function  as  constitu- 
tion-makers.   Thus  in  California,  during 

♦W. 

t  See  Tecunueh  Natumal  Bank  vb.  Saunden,  51 
Neb,,  8W. 

t  See  an  artide  by  Ju<ke  Charies  B.  Letton  in  the 
Omaha  Bu,  October  5, 1902. 

{  Bryce,  Ths  American  CommomweaiUh  C8d  ed.), 

S.  457;  Borseaud,  Adoption  and  AmenammU  of 
^omtihOumi  (Hazen's  Translatioii,  Chicaflo,  1805), 
p.  846;  Jameson,  Cofutkutional  ConvenSont  (4ui 
ed.,  Chicago,  1887),  pp.  490-1;  Eaton,  "Hie  Late 
Constitutional  Convention  of  South  Carolina,"  81 
AfMriean  Law  Rev,,  198. 

II  The  Nation,  Vol.  59,  p.  194. 


a  period  of  a  dozen  years,  in  which  some 
twenty-eight  amendments  were  submitted, 
an  average  of  about  two-thirds  of  those 
voting  at  the  election  availed  themselves 
of  their  right  to  pass  upon  these  proposed 
changes  in  the  fundamental  law.  On 
the  question  of  extending  the  franchise 
to  women,  which  was  submitted  at  a  pres- 
idential election,  83.4  per  cent,  of  those 
voting  for  presidential  candidates  rois- 
tered their  choice,  while  the  lowest  con- 
stitutional vote  during  the  period  was 
89.4  per  cent.,  which  was  cast  on  an 
amendment  to  ^hich  there  was  little  op- 
position.** In  Texas  and  other  states  of 
the  South  and  West,  the  figures  reveal  on 
the  part  of  the  electorate  an  increasing 
interest  in  constitution-making. 

Even  in  the  instances  referred  to  above 
as  indicating  a  different  condition,  there 
were  qualifying  drcumstances.  Hie 
Delaware,  and  at  least  one  of  the  Con- 
necticut, instances  were  special  elections 
which  hardly  ever  afford  a  fair  test  of  the 
voter's  real  interest.  In  Nebraska  most 
of  the  rejected  amendments  received  a 
majority  of  the  votes  cast  thereon  and 
were  lost  by  reason  only  of  the  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  a  majority  of  all 
votes  cast  at  the  election.  A  light  vote 
on  constitutional  amendments  may  also 
frequently  be  explained  by  the  compara- 
tive unimportance  of  some,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  by  the  strong  probability  of 
their  adoption  on  account  of  their  gen- 
eral acceptance  or  for  some  other  reason. 

But  conceding  that  the  dectors  do  faO 
to  take  as  much  interest  in  abstract  ques- 
tions in  the  form  of  proposed  constitu- 

f  "A  goieral  suir^  off  this  branch  of  our  inqiiiiy 
leads  to  ttie  ccmdusion  that  the  peoplea  of  the  aefcnil 
states,  in  the  exercise  of  this  their  tu^hest  functioii, 
show  little  of  that  haste,  that  reddesness,  that  love 
off  chaoi^e  for  the  sake  of  Ghan«%  with  which  Euro- 
pean theorists,  both  andcnt  aiM  modsm,  have  ben 
wont  to  credit  democracj;  and  that  the  method  of 
direct-legidation  by  the  crtiaeos,  liable  as  it  doobl- 
less  is  to  abuse,  causes,  in  the  present  condition  cff 
the  stiOM,  fewer  evils  tiian  it  prevents.**— BiTQik 
Th$  Ameriean  CammomeetM  (td  ed.,  CUoigOb 
1890),  VoL  I.  p.  457. 

*»Bfoffett.  ^'The  GonstStutional  Reffcrendm  k 
Ce^kxmt^*' IB  PokHed  8eimM  Quarterly,  14. 
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ticms  and  kws  as  in  the  election  of  can- 
didates, does  it  follow  that  the  system  of 
direct  pc^ular  action  is  a  failure  or  that 
the  state's  interests  would  be  promoted 
by  discarding  it  ? 

^The  lack  of  an  absolutdy  full  vote 
on  any  question/'  says  Mr.  Moffett»  in 
the  article  above  referred  to»*  **is  .  .  .  not 
a  disadvantage  but  the  reverse.  It  means 
that  only  those  who  feel  some  interest  in 
the  subject,  and  are  therefore  prepared 
to  act  with  a  certain  intelligence,  take 
the  trouble  to  vote  and  that  the  members 
of  the  unintelligent  residuum  voluntarily 
disfranchise  themselves." 

It  may  be,  and  apparently  is,  true  that 
more  electors  will  go  to  the  polls  to  vote 
for  certain  individuals  for  office  than  will 
exercise  the  higher  privil^e  of  determin- 
ing the  character  of  the  state's  laws.  In 
other  words,  a  personal  and  concrete  sub-| 
ject  arouses  greater  interest  than  an  im« 
personal  and  abstract  one.  But  it  surely 
will  not  be  claimed  that  those  who  vote 
simply  for  candidates  and  fail  to  vote  on 
proposed  laws  are  actuated  by  patriotic 
or  even  intelligent  motives.  We  have 
seen  that  the  framers  of  the  first  popu- 
larly-adopted American  state  constitu- 
tion sought  to  make  ours  ^*  a  government 
of  laws,  not  of  men";  the  voter  who 
goes  to  the  polls  because,  and  merely 
because,  he  wishes  one  or  more  individu- 
als elected  to  office  and  who  ignores  the 
opportunity  to  express  his  choice  con- 
cerning the  laws,  must  be  deemed  to  be 
more  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  indi- 

*"Tlie  Constitutioiial  Referendum  in  Califor- 
nia," IS  PolUiad  Science  Quarierlu,  14, 15. 

t  The  Referendum,  m  SwitMenand  (Trevdyan's 
TVanalation,  London,  1886),  p.  288.  Mr.  A.  Law- 
rence Lowell,  an  American  cntic  of  the  referendmn, 
thinks  that  the  diflSculties  would  be  multiplied  if  the 
i^yitem  were  adopted  in  the  United  States.  "The 
leiatioiis  of  the  ezecutiye  and  legislative  in  Switier- 
land,"  he  sajs,  "are  vciy  different  from  what  they 
are  in  this  country,  for  amal  deal  of  what  we  should 
consider  legislation  fads  into  the  pnmnce  of  the 
Swiss  executive.  The  laws  are  passed  in  a  oom- 
parativcfy  simfde  and  general  form,  and  the  execu- 
tive has  authontj  to  oompkfbe  their  details  and  pio- 


viduals  than  in  the  welfare  of  the  state 
and  to  have  failed  to  attain  a  high  stand- 
ard of  good  citizenship. 


n. 


M.  Simon  Deploige,  in  his  objections 
to  the  referendum  declares:  f 

"The  elector  who  writes  Aye  or  No  on 
his  ballot-paper  performs  an  act,  the  ap- 
parent simplicity  of  which  has  attracted 
the  democrats,  but  this  act  is,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  a  very  complex  one.  It  requires 
that  each  voter  should  be  able  not  only 
to  understand  why  legislation  is  necessaiy, 
but  also  should  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  law  in  question  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  case.  Nothing  effectual  has  as  yet 
been  devised  which  would  assist  the  elect- 
or in  forming  a  personal  opinion  on  such 
a  subject." 

But  it  may  well  be  asked  if  this  is  not 
after  all  an  indictment  of  popular  gov- 
ernment in  general  rather  than  merely  of 
popular  legislation,  and  whether  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  people  are  not  now, 
in  the  last  analysis,  required  to  determine 
these  questions  but  to  do  so  under  a  sys- 
tem which  disguises  and  conceals  the  fact 
that  they  are  involved  ?  When  the  Amer- 
ican electorate  is  called  upon  to  choose  a 
president  or  a  congress,  or  when  the  Brit- 
ish voter  is  asked  to  register'  his  choice 
for  members  of  parliament,  the  result 
usually  determines  the  fate  of  important 
measures  vitally  affecting  the  national 
policy.     But  these  are  not  the  questions 

vide  for  their  application  by  means  of  decrees  or 
ordinances.  Partly  for  this  reason,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  small  size  of  the  country,  the  numbor 
of  laws  passed  in  a  year  is  far  less  than  with  us.  Is 
it  not  evident  that  while  a  people  may  vote  intelli- 
gently on  five  or  ten  laws  a  year,  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  they  could  vote  intelligently  on  four  hun- 
dred? How  could  they  be  expected  to  consider 
independently  each  one  of  four  hundred  different 
measures?  Is  it  not  dear  what  they  would  do? 
The^  would  not  attempt  to  consider  each  law  sepa- 
rator, nor  even  to  understand  it  at  all,  but  tn^ 
would  vote  on  them  all  as  their  party-leaders  di- 
rected." "The  Refefoidum  in  Switzerland  and 
in  America,*'  78  AUanHc  Monthly ,  pp.  525-4. 
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most  discussed  in  the  campaign  before 
the  people.  Instead  of  simplifying  the 
voter's  task  the  present  system  too  often 
compHcates  it  by  involving  the  merits  of 
a  question  with  others,  like  the  personality 
of  candidates,  or  the  necesdty  of  parfy 
success. 

"  It  is  often  said/'  observes  Mr.  Lecky,* 
who  certainly  cannot  be  suspected  of  any 
predilections  toward  democracy,  ''that 
there  are  large  classes  of  questions  on 
which  such  a  popular  opinion  could  be 
of  little  worth.  To  this  I  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  subscribing.  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  a  really  popular  vote  would  have 
ratified  the  Toleration  Act  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  or  the  aboHtion  of  the 
capital  punishment  of  witches  in  the 
eighteentii  century,  or  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation in  the  nineteenth  century,  or  a 
crowd  of  other  measures  that  might  be 
enumerated.  It  is  now,  however,  too 
late  to  urge  such  an  argument.  Democ- 
racy has  been  crowned  king.  The  voice 
of  the  multitude  is  the  ultimate  court  of 
appeal,  and  the  right  of  independent 
judgment,  which  was  once  claimed  for 
the  members  of  parliament,  is  now  almost 
wholly  discarded.  If  the  electorate  is  to 
judge  policies,  it  is  surely  less  likely  to 
err  if  it  judges  them  on  a  dear  and  dis- 
tinct issue.  In  such  a  case  it  is  most 
likely  to  act  independently  and  not  at  the 
dictation  of  party  wire-pullers." 

m. 

Mr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  in  an  elabo- 
rate article  says: 

''Our  whole  political  system  rests  on 
the  distinction  between  constitutional 
and  other  laws.  The  former  are  tibe 
solemn  principles  laid  down  by  the  peo- 
ple in  its  ultimate  sovereignty;  the  latter 
are  regulations  made  by  its  representa- 
tives within  the  limits  of  their  authority, 
and  the  courts  can  hold  unauthorized 

*  2>0fiioerwy  oml  lAif^,  VoL  I.,  pp.  880-4NI, 


and  void  any  act  which  exceeds  those 
limits.  The  courts  can  do  this  because 
they  are  maintaining  against  the  legis- 
lature the  fundamental  principles  which 
the  people  themselves  have  determined 
to  support,  and  they  can  do  it  only  so  long 
as  the  people  feel  that  the  constitution  is 
something  more  sacred  and  enduring 
than  ordinary  laws,  something  that  de- 
rives its  force  from  a  higher  authority. 
Now,  if  all  laws  received  their  sanction 
from  a  direct  popular  vote,  this  distinction 
would  disappear.  There  would  cease 
to  be  any  reason  for  considering  one  law 
more  sacred  than  another,  and  hence  our 
courts  would  soon  lose  their  power  to  pass 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  statutes."  f 

But  the  referendum  is  not  a  system 
under  which  "all  laws  receive  their  sanc- 
tion from  a  direct  popular  vote."  Its 
adoption  means  not  the  abolition  of  the 
legislature  but  primarily  the  maintenance 
of  a  wholesome  check  thereon,  and  at 
most  the  providing  of  an  alternative  sys- 
tem. In  Switzerland  the  bulk  of  l^is- 
lation  is  still  enacted  by  the  representa- 
tive body. 

Moreover,  there  are  those  who  would 
not  consider  it  a  serious  calamity  if  our 
courts  should  lose  some  of  "their  power 
to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of 
statutes."  In  this  day  when  important 
and  beneficial  statutes  are  often  annuled 
on  purely  technical  grounds, — when  in- 
ferior courts  and  even  ministerial  officers 
assume  to  pass  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  laws, — ^the  adoption  of  a  system  which 
would  necessarily  check  this  tendency, 
could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  unmixed 
evil. 

Finally  it  should  not  be  overiooked 
that  this  objection  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
referendum  but  that  it  could  be  made 
and  has  been  made  in  reference  to  pop- 
ular constitution  -  making.  Woodrow 
Wibon  declares];  that  in  our  recent  funda- 

t  ''The  RcfeKodum  in  OwilSMknd  uod  in  Abmt* 
icA,'*  iHIofifie  if oii(^,  (MM),  YqL  78,  p.  «n. 
t  !nb«  fltato,  tec.  80e. 
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mental  codes  ''the  distiiictioiis  between 
oonslitiitional  and  ordinaiy  kw  hitherto 
recognised  and  valued,  toid  to  be  fatally 
obocured"  and  it  is  conunon  to  deplore 
the  tendency  of  the  framers  of  these  in- 
struments to  encroach  on  the  field  of  gen- 
eral legislation.*  But  whether  or  not 
this  tendency  is  as  dangerous  as  is  daim- 
edy  it  seems  unlikely  to  be  prevented  by 
keeping  out  the  referendum. 


IV. 


Professor  Dicey,  speaking  with  refer- 
ence to  the  British  legislature,  says: 

'"The  referendunt  diminishes  the  im- 
portance of  parliamentary  debate  and 
thereby  detracts  from  the  influence  of 
parliament.  That  this  must  be  so  ad- 
mits of  no  denial;  a  veto,  whether  it  be 
exercised  by  a  king  or  by  an  dectorate, 
lessens  the  power  of  the  legislature."! 

Mr.  Bryce  expresses  the  same  thought 
when  he  says  that  direct  popular  l^isla- 
tion  ''tends  to  lower  the  authority  and 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  legislature.''t 

But  the  loss  of  legislative  influence  is 
already  an  accompU^ed  fact 

"The  American  people,"  declares  Pro- 
fessor Commons,!  "are  fairly  content 
with  their  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments of  government,  but  they  feel  that 
their  Uw-making  bodies  have  painfully 
failed.  This  conviction  pertains  to  all 
grades  of  legislatures,  municipal,  state 
and  federal.  The  newspapers  speak 
what  the  people  fed;  and  judging  there- 
from, it  is  popular  to  denounce  aldermen, 
legislators  and  congressmen.  When 
congress  is  in  session,  the  business  inter- 
ests are  reported  to  be  in  agony  until  it 
adjourns.  The  cry  that  rises  towards 
the  end  of  a  legLdature's  session  is  humili- 


^  See  «.  a.  Eaton.  ""riM  Late  Omfthutioiial  Con- 
fcntioo  of  SouOi  CwoUiia,''  SI  Am.  Law  Rev.,  188. 
t  Cimi§mponF$  Rmew,  Vol.  57,  p.  SOS. 
t  Th$  Ammkm  (kmmammMh  (^  ed.),  p.  4ffS. 


ating.  .  .  •  This  demoralisation  of  leg- 
islative bodies,  these  tendendes  to  re- 
strict legislation,  must  be  viewed  as  a 
profoundly  alarming  feature  of  American 
politics." 

Nor  are  such  expressions  confined  to 
the  writers  of  one  country. 


"I  do  not  think,"  says  Mr.  Lecky, 
"there  is  any  single  fact  which  is  more 
evident  to  impartial  observers  than  the 
declining  effidency  and  the  lowered  char- 
acter of  parliamentary  government.  The 
evil  is  certainly  not  restricted  to  England. 
All  over  Europe,  and,  it  may  be  added, 
in  a  great  measure  in  the  United  States, 
complaints  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
heard.  A  growing  distrust  and  con- 
tempt for  representative  bodies  has  been 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  dosing  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. In  most  countries,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  parliamentary  system 
means  constantly  shifting  government, 
ruined  finances,  frequent  military  revolts, 
the  systematic  management  of  constitu- 
endes.  In  most  countries  it  has  proved 
singularly  sterile  in  high  talent.  It  seems 
to  have  fallen  more  and  more  under  the 
control  of  men  of  an  inferior  stamp:  of 
skilful  talkers  and  intriguers;  of  sectional 
interests  or  small  groups;  and  its  hold 
upon  the  affection  and  respect  of  nations 
has  visibly  diminished." 

Mr.  Dicey  writes  in  a  similar  vdn. 


« 


« 


Faith  in  parliaments,"  he  declares,1[ 
has  undergone  an  eclipse;  in  propor- 
tion as  the  area  of  representative  govern- 
ment has  extended,  so  the  moral  authority 
and  prestige  of  representative  government 
has  diminished.  .  .  .  The  proposals  for 
daborate  schemes  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, the  denundation  of  the  party 
system  by  brilliant  and  wdghty  writera 


{  Pnypcfrtional  RepreeerUaiion,  pp.  1,  8. 
Demoeney  and  Liberty  (New  York,  ISM),  Vol. 


1,  pp.  149-8. 
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who  express  in  language  which  few  men 
can  command  sentiments  which  thou- 
sands of  men  entertain,  all  bear  witness 
to  the  widespread  distrust  of  representa- 
tive systems  under  which  it,  occasionally 
at  least,  may  happen  that  an  elected  par- 
hament  represents  only  the  worst  side  of 
a  great  nation." 

Even  so  conservative  a  writer  as  the 
late  E.  L.  Godkin*  gives  this  testimony 
to  the  discredited  plight  of  modem  legis- 
latures: 

**  At  present,  as  far  as  one  can  see,  the 
democratic  world  is  filled  with  distrust 
and  disUke  of  its  parUaments,  and  sub- 
mits to  them  only  under  the  pressure  of 
stem  necessity.  .  .  .  They  (democracies) 
seem  to  be  getting  tired  of  the  representa- 
tive system.  In  no  country  is  it  receiv- 
ing the  praises  it  received  forty  years  ago. 
.  .  .  There  are  signs  of  a  strong  disposi- 
tion, which  the  Swiss  have  done  much  to 
stimulate,  to  try  the  'referendum'  more 
frequently,  on  a  larger  scale,  as  a  mode 
of  enacting  laws." 


Indeed,  instead  of  impairing  the  pres- 
tige of  legislatures  the  referendum  seems 


^  offer  the  one  means  of  saving  what  htUe 
of  it  still  remams.  Probably  the  one 
foct  which  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  lower  the  tone  and  standing 
of  legislative  bodies  is  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  lobby.  If  important 
measures  were  subject  to  a  reference  to 
the  people  before  attaining  the  finality  of 
legislation  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
lobby  would  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not 
destroyed.  Such,  at  least,  has  been  the 
experience  of  South  Dakota  as  declared 
by  its  chief  executiye.f 

These,  then,  are  the  results  of  a  some- 
what extensive  search  for  the  opinions  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  speak  with 
authority  in  opposition  to  the  referendum. 
The  arguments  advanced  and  the  reasons 
given  seem  far  from  convincing.  This  is 
not  saying  that  there  are  no  sound  objec- 
tions to  the  referendum.  But  if  that  sys- 
tem is  to  be  condemned  by  the  masters  of 
poUtical  science  it  would  seem  that  they 
must  do  so  upon  other  grounds  than  those 
conunonly  urged. 

Chables  Sumner  Lobikgier. 
TadobaUy  Province  of  Leyte^ 
Philippine  Islands. 
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SCULPTOR. 

Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


I. 


THE  ARTIST,  the  poet  and  the  mu- 
sician acting  in  harmony  with  the 
great  Mother,  minister  to  the  profound 
emotional  depths  and  feed  the  imagina- 
tion. The  moralist  and  the  prophet  of 
lofty  spirituality  appeal  most  compelling- 
ly  to  the  conscience  or  ethical  nature,  or 
the  sense  of  duty  and  right.  The  philos- 
opher, the  discoverer  and  the  scientist 

*"TIm  Dedine  of  LegiaUtura,*'  80  AOmHe 
Momthly,  pp.  51, 5fL 


appeal  primarily  to  the  intellectual  in  its 
narrow  significance,  leading  us  Iran 
hd^t  to  height  up  the  Himalayaa  of 
thought.  All  these  groups  are  neoeisaiy 
to  the  rounding  out  of  perfect  manhood. 
They  are  the  high-priests  of  civiliiatinn, 
the  apostles  of  culture,  ever  niimsleriDg 
to  the  vital  sides  in  the  higgler  nature  <rf 
man. 

The  artist,  poet  and  musician  as  ser- 
vants of  idealism  and  interpreters  of  the 
soul  of  beauty  feed  the  imagination  with 

t  See  r/k#  JiMbpMMM.  VoL  Hi  p.  1,977. 
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fiviDg  water;  and  barring  the  joy  that  is 
born  of  the  love  for  sentient  life,  their 
work  Tieldfl  more  pure,  unalloyed  and 
exalted  pleasure  than  aught  else  known 
to  riviliwd  man. 

In  new  nations  art  net.'essarily  watts 
on  the  brawn  and  the  brain  of  the  pioneer 
and  home-builder:  and  later,  when  the 
forest  and  the  wilderness  have  blossomed 
into  homes,  gardens,  orchards  and  fruit- 
fbl  fields,  and  when  the  hoarded  wealth 
of  nature  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  re- 
coses  of  the  earth  has  been  taken  from 
ha  storehouses  and  utilized  for  light  and 
fuel,  for  building  and  the  multitudinous 
services  of  our  complex  life,  then  a  people 
turns  instinctively  and  yearningly  to  its 
artists,  poets  and  musicians,  calling  them 
to  gi*-e  something  of  that  bread  of  life 
which  ministers  to  the  high  demands  of 
man. 

Until  recently  our  great  republic  has 
offered  little  encouragement  to  the  sculp- 
tor, the  painter  or  the  creator  of  divine 
melody,  but  ivith  the  astounding  material 


development  of  the  past  fifty  years  a 
change  has  been  wniught  so  that  now  in 
our  metropolitan  centers,  es(>ecially  of 
the  East  and  central  West,  evidences  arc 
not  wanting  of  an  esthetic  awakening 
that  presages  a  great  American  art.  In 
the  meantime  here  and  tliere  in  remote 
regions  men  of  genius  and  talent  are  hold- 
ing high  the  .standard  of  true  art  and  in 
various  centers  are  creating  a  love  for  the 
beautiful  and  a  critical  appreciation  for 
fine  art  that  is  inestimably  valuable  to  the 
region  in  which  they  are  faithfully  labor- 
ing. 

On  the  Pacific-  coast  there  is  a  sculptor 
of  marked  ability  who  is  dowered  by  na- 
ture with  a  poet's  rich  imagination.  He 
is  <-reating  some  remarkably  fine  work 
which  must  necessarily  do  verj'  much 
toward  stimulating  the  artistic  taste  in 
the  land  of  sunshine  and  roses,  of  the 
grape  and  the  golden  poppy.  It  is  not 
strange  tliat  California  is  proud  of  her 
eminent  sculptor,  Frank  F,  Stone,  whose 
home   is   in   Ixk   Angeles.     Indeed,   we 
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imagine  that  though  her  people-  appre- 
ciate the  genius  of  Uie  gifted  sculptor, 
they  little  dream  of  the  value  to  their  com- 
monwealth that  comes  from  such  labor 
as  [he  is  performing — creating  noble  art- 
work and  fostering  the  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful in  their  midst. 


'  Mr.  Stone  was  bom  in 
London,  England.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement,  an 
idealist  and  a  dreamer 
of  fine  dreams,  but  one 
&f  those  many  fine  nat- 
ures of  our  time  utterly 
un suited  for  the  hard, 
grinding,  shrewd  and 
crafty  commercial  life  of 
this  age  of  gold-worship. 
An  unkind  fate  cast  his 
lot  among  the  slaves  of 
trade.  He  was  a  lumber- 
merchant,  and  though  he 
struggled  manfully  to 
succeed  without  satrific- 
ing  a  jot  or  tittle  of  his 
high  principles  or  lower- 
ing his  ideal  of  rectitude 
and  integrity,  he  finally 
failed  financially,  and 
when  little  Frank  nas 
but  three  years  old  grim 
poverty  took  up  her 
abode  in  the  little  home. 
Early  the  child  was  com- 
l>elled  to  toil  long  hours  to 
help  in  the  battle  against 

starvation.  His  school  advantages,  though  long  hours  of  labor,  whispering  m  his 
limited  on  account  of  the  necessities  of  ear  words  of  courage  and  inspiration, 
the  family,  were  eagerly  improved  to  the  and  the  child's  brain  was  filled  with 
utmost.  But  much  of  the  time  that  beautiful  images.  His  imagination  was 
should  have  been  consecrated  to  the  health  fed  as  by  a  perpetual  but  hidden 
and  culture  of  body,  brain  and  soul  dur-  spring,  even  amid  gloomy,  repellant 
ing  the  formative  period  was  spent  in  the  and  soul  -  deadening  environment, 
treadmill  of  an  irksome  toil  wholly  dis-  Whenever  he  could  snatch  a  few  moments 
tasteful  to  the  boy,  who,  like  his  father,  he  could  call  his  own  and  found  himself 
had   inherited   the   poet's   temperament,    possessed  of  chalk  or  crayon,  he  strove  to 
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The  pittance  he  earned  added  httle  to 
the  family's  meager  store,  and  lock  of 
sufficient  food  of  the  right  kind,  Ipag 
hours  of  labor,  unsanitary  conditions  and 
the  beating  of  ambition's  wings  against 
the  iron  bars  of  fate's  unkind  prison,  all 
conspired  to  undermine  the  neVN  very 
robust  health  of  the 
lad,  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  nervous  dys- 
pepsia which  later,  when 
fortune  smiled  upon  him, 
well  -  nigh  wredced  his 
life-work.  like  Charies 
Dickens  and  Gerald  Mas- 
sey,  whose  boyhood  fell 
a  little  more  than  a  gen- 
eration earher,  young 
Stone's  youth  was  ren- 
dered bitter  by  pin<Juiig 
poverty;  yet  the  Angd 
of  Beauty  did  not  wholly 
desert  her  own.  She, 
who,  according  to  the 
poetic  legend,  wanders 
through  the  worid  visit- 
ing the  hovels  of  the  poor 
and  the  palaces  of  wealth, 
and  over  whatsoever  cra- 
dle she  iK'nds  and  smiles, 
henceforth  and  forever 
the  sleeping  balte  is  mark- 
ed for  her  own  and  is 
eternally  haunted  by  the 
ideal  and  dowered  with 
a  passionate  love  of  the 
beautiful,  loved  the  l>oy 
and  with  her  deathless 
sister,  Hope,  attended  the 
youth    even    during    lu's 
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picture  forth  some  of  the  beautiful  images 
that  haunted  his  brain.  No  time  was 
idled  away,  but  as  the  slow  months  length- 
enetl  into  years  and  the  lad  grew  to  early 
manhood's  estate,  what  wonder  if  his 
heart  prew  faint  and  courage  all  but  de- 
serted him  ?  He  had  passed  the  thresh- 
old of  twenty  and  no  congenial  avenue 
had  o|>ened  for  him. 

One  day,  however,  a  well-known  artist 
saw  some  of  young  Stone's  chalk-draw- 
ings and  insisted  that  the  work  showed 
"the  sculptor's  hand."  As  a  result  the 
young  man  fame  under  the  instruction 
of  Richard  Belt,  sometime  sculptor  to 
Queen  Victoria.  Here  was  the  longed- 
for  opportunity,  and  though  circum- 
stances compelled  the  youth  to  toil  early 
and  late,  by  burning  the  midnight  oil  he 
was  able  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  his 
new  work.  Naturally  enough  he  threw 
his  whole  enei^  into  his  labor.  His 
imagination  for  the  first  time  was  satis- 
fied. He  had  entered  his  own  realm — 
the  fair}- -land  of  the  poet  and  artist.     His 


progress  astonished  even  his  friends,  and 
soon  the  excellence  of  his  work  was  noised 
abroad.  He  received  several  orders  and 
with  the  returns  from  them  was  able  to 
devote  his  whole  energy  to  his  chosen 
work.  More  than  this,  he  was  able  to 
satisfy  that  inborn  craving  of  all  normal 
natures  and  become  a  home-builder,  by 
wedding  the  one  who  had  won  his  love. 

As  the  months  pa.ssed  it  seemed  that 
fortune  had  at  last  claimed  the  sculptor 
for  her  own.  Many  eminent  men  came 
to  his  studio  for  sittings.  Gladstone 
heard  something  of  his  battle  and  desired 
to  meet  the  young  sculptor.  Before  the 
visit  was  over  the  great  Commoner  had 
made  an  appointment  for  sittings  and 
had  given  him  an  order  for  a  bust  the  re- 
sult of  which  was  highly  satisfactory  to 
the  statesman  and  to  the  English  people, 
judging  from  the  fact  that  over  six  hun- 
dred copies  of  the  medallion  of  Gladstone 
that  Mr.  Stone  made  at  the  same  time 
were  sold  in  England  and  the  Colonies. 

One  of  the  sculptor's  greatest  triumphs 
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was  a  bust  of  Card ina I' Manning,  made  friends  to  be  by  far  the  best  bust  of  the 

in  his  Jubilee  year.     The  sittings  which  Cardinal  that  was  ever  made, 

were  given  for  this  work  were  the  last  the  Many    other   of   England's    most   dis- 

great  prelate  gave  to  any  sculptor,  and  tinguished  men  also  sat  for  the  sculptor, 

the  result  more  than  delighted  the  Cardi-  Seldom  has  fortune  smiled  more  genially 

nal  's  most  intimate  friends.     The  Review  upon  a  favored  son  than  she  smiled  at 

o/  Reviews,  of  London,  published  a  pic-  this  time  upon  the  young  sculptor.     Fame 


THE  WOKKBR. 


ture  of  the  bust  and  the  editor  in  referring 
to  it  and  other  works  of  the  artist  ob- 
served: "Mr.  Frank  Stone,  whose  bust 
of  Cardinal  Manning  is  the  best  that  has 
been  done  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,  has  brought  out  a  series 
of  medallion  portraits  of  Mr.  Stanley, 
Mrs.  Booth,  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Tennyson,  very  faithful  likenesses." 

This  work  was  pronounced  by  Cardi- 
nal   Manning's   secretary    and    intimate 


held  her  wreath  above  his  brow.  He  bad 
youth  and  ambition,  he  joyed  in  his  work, 
and  now  money  came  in  so  freely  that 
the  young  people  were  able  to  begin  to 
save  something  beyond  their  expenses. 
The  future  seemed  very  bright  and  shad- 
owless, when  all  at  once,  as  is  so  often  the 
rase  in  this  strange  life  of  ours,  two  clouds 
appeared  above  the  horizon  and  steadily 
grew,  easting  ominous  shadows  over  the 
happy  home.    The  first  was  the  failure 
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at  the  health  of  tlie  sculptor.  Never,  issue  we  give  typical  examples  of  these  in 
robust,  he  had  drawn  too  heavily  on  his  the  portraits  of  Henry  Irving  and  Thomas 
reserve  strength.  Poverty,  the  malnu-  Carlyle.  His  fine  and  original  concept, 
trition  of  early  days,  the  feverish  .struggle  "He  of  Nazareth,"  which  we  published 
for  .success  when  art  gave  him  the  oppor-  in  the  July  Arena,  is  one  of  his  most 
tunity  for  which  he  had  dreamed,  and  the  noted  works.  It  presents  the  author's 
long  hours  of  labor  at  night  when  nature  idea  of  Jesus  as  the  "Man  of  Sor- 
rows." In  it  he  empha- 
sizes more  of  the  human- 
ity of  the  Christ,  more 
of  the  soul-wearinens. 
more  of  "  the  man  vul- 
nerable at  times  to  dis- 
couragements," than  are 
found  in  any  other 
sculptor's  dream  of  the 
great  Galilean  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. 
Two  of  his  creations 
that  impress  us  as  es- 
pecially fine  are  "In- 
nocence and  Death " 
and  "The  Worker." 
The  former  is  an  excep- 
tional concept  shadow- 
ing forth  the  imaginative 
power  and  poetic  nature 
of  the  sculptor.  Death 
has  no  terror  for  Inoo- 
cence.  The  wild,  ward 
face  so  associated  with 
Death  is  absent  here. 
In  its  stead  is  the  serene 
if  inscrutable  friend  who 
gives  to  innocent  child- 
hood when  summoned 
by  the  Master,  no  less 
than  to  the  wearied 
ones  that  have  wrought 
faithfully  and  worthily, 
sold  and  the     a  rest  from  their  labors,  perplexities  and 


demanded  rest,  culmi- 
nated in  nervous  dys- 
pepsia that  for  a  time 
threatened  his  life.  Even 
more  distressing  to  the 
young  artist  was  the  se- 
rious danger  that  imper- 
iled the  life  of  the  young 
wife.  She  went  into  a 
decline.  A  physician 
was  summoned  who 
after  a  careful  examina- 
tion announceti  that  she 
was  threatened  with  tu- 
berculosis. "  Only  by 
prompt  removal  from 
London  can  her  life  be 
saved,"  he  gravely  de- 
clared. "  Nor  will  it  do 
to  ffy  to  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. Her  hope  lies  in 
getting  to  the  pure,  dry, 
sunny  and  genial  air  of 
the  New  World— that 
part  of  Canada  far  re- 
moved from  the  ocean 
or  the  genial  climate  of 
southern  California. 
Either  might  and  doubt- 
less would  work  a  cure." 
No  time  was  lost  in  act- 
ing on  the  physician's 
urgent  advice.  The 
household  belongings  wer 
little  money  already  saved  was  taken,  and     anxieties;     or  shall  we  not   more  truly 


the  artist  and  his  wife  set  out  for  Canada. 
Later — now  five  years  since — they  re- 
moved to  I^s  Angeles,  where  Mr.  Stone 
has  since  resided  and  where  he  is  work- 
ing out  many  noble  dreams. 

When  in  London  he  made  a  great  repu- 
tation with  his  wonderfully  life-like  medal- 


say,  who  lifts  the  sable  curtain  and  leads 
them  into  the  many  mansions  of  the 
Father's  house? 

"The  Worker"  is  a  powerful  and  sug- 
gestive creation  that  is  the  very  opposite 
in  its  concept  of  "  Innocence  and  Death." 
In  referring  to  this  work  Mr.  Stone  has 


lions    of   eminent    personages.     In    this     written  the  following  descriptive  lines: 
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"  What  makes  he?    ETerythiiur — yet  shiftless  froes; 
i'k__: > > II  _:_k   1^ I I  I ;_. 


Wliile  for  himself  he  welds  an  endless  chain." 
In  a  lighter  vein  is  a  charming  concept 
representing  a  mischief-loving  boy.  It 
is  entitled  "  Do  n't ! "  and  is  full  of  life  and 
spirit.  And  indeed  the  rare  power  of 
<-atchiiig  and  reflecting  the  soul  of  man 
or  the  spirit  that  animates  the  dream  of 
the  artist  is  one  of  the  great  excellencies 
of  the  sculptor's  work.  This  is  notably 
in  evidence  in  Mr.  Stone's  recent  statue 
of  the  late  United  States  Senator  Stephen 
M.  ^Vhite,  of  California,  in  his  bust  of 
Charles  Kendall  Adams,  LL.D..  some- 
time president  of  Cornell  University  and 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  also 
ill  his  recent  and  wonderfully  spirited 
ideal  concept,  "The  Whisper  of  the 
Dawn."     This  last  work  is  one  of  the 
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sculptor's  latest  creations.  Another  re- 
cent work  that  is  noteworthy  and  typical 
is  entitled  "  The  Age  of  Romance." 

It  will  not  be  surprising  if  the  time 
comes  when  the  art-loving  citizens  of 
California  who  have  patronized  Mr.  Stone 
will  find  the  works  they  possess  valued 
far  beyond  their  cost  to  them;  for  in  our 
land  the  men  of  imagination,  the  true 
artists,  poets  and  dreamers  who  shall 
stand  as  the  pioneers  of  the  great  art  that 
is  coming,  will  be  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated and  their  creations  will  ere  long 
be  treasured  above  price  as  the  works  of 
the  advance-guard  in  the  awakening  of 
the  great  Art-Spirit  in  the  New  World. 
B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  ECONOMIC  STRUGGLE  IN   COLORADO* 

II.     DOMINANT  TRUSTS  AND  CORPORATIONS. 


By  Hon.  J.  Warnf:r  Mills. 


Part  I.     The  Powers  Upon  the  Throne, 

THE  COLOIUDO  barons  of  incor- 
porated autocracy  have  their  im- 
perial throne  in  Denver.  Their  .satraps 
are  numerous  and  powerful  in  many 
different  parts  of  the  state.  Their  agents, 
attorneys,  newspapers  or  apologi.sts  may 
be  found  in  nearly  every  conmiunity.  If 
we  call  the  roster  of  these  imperious  mas- 
ters and  use  their  common  names,  they 
will  respond  about  as  follows: 

1.  The  four  Denver  public-utility  cor- 
porations— 

The  Water  Company, 
The  Tramway  Companv, 
The  Gas  Company  and' 
The  Telephone  Company. 

2.  The  coal-tru.st;   comprising — 

The  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, 
The  Victor  Fuel  Company,  and 
The    Northern    Coal    and    Coke 
Company. 

3.  The  Smelter  Trust ;  and 

4.  The  Railroads. 

On  this  roster  is  the  real  and  absolute 
power  of  the  state.  All  other  trusts, 
corporations  and  combines  are  mere 
licensees.  They  may  seem  free  and  pow- 
erful, and  undoubtedly  so  impress  the 
public,  but  most  of  them  know  the  source 
of  their  delegated  power,  and  to  save 
themselves  the  humiliation  of  being  called 
down  they  are  careful  to  keep  the  terms 
of  their  implied  licenses  inviolate.  Even 
the  strongest  banks  in  Denver  are  not 
unmindful  of  this  licenvSe.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  tlie  election  contest  brought  in 
the  county  court,  growing  out  of  the  city 
election  of  May  17,  1904.  The  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  mayor  was  John  W. 
Springer,  and  R.  W.  Speer  was  his  oppo- 

*The  first  of  this  ^rleft  «>(  Articles  appeared  in  the 
July.  1905,  nnmberof  Tiie  Arena. 


nent  on  the  so-called  Democratic  ticket. 
The  public-utility  trust  owned  and  ma- 
nipulated the  Democratic  machine  in 
this  city  election,  just  as  it  also  owned 
and  manipulated  the  Evans-Graham 
branch  of  the  Republican  machine.  The 
result  was,  that  by  the  most  stupendous 
ballot-box  stuffing  and  fraud,  Mr.  Spring- 
er and  his  ticket,  upon  the  face  of  the  re- 
turns, was  defeated.  He  filed  a  contest 
and  his  chance  of  catching  the  Utility- 
Trust  in  its  unholv  alHance  with  ballot- 
box  .stuffing  and  fraud  seemed  almost  a 
certaintv. 

Suddenly,  however,  and  to  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  people,  he  dismissed  his  con- 
test. In  a  speech  before  the  Republican 
state  convention  that  renominate<l  Gov- 
ernor Peabody  in  the  fall  of  1904,  and 
later,  in  a  signed  newspaper  statement, 
he  asserted  that  the  reason  he  dropped 
the  prosecution  of  his  contest  was  liecause 
William  G.  Evans,  the  president  of  the 
Denver  Tramway  Company  and  the  great 
l>oss  of  the  Utilitv-Trust,  had  coerced 
him  to  do  so  by  threatening  to  bring  all 
the  concentrated  power  of  this  irresistible 
trust  to  cnish  and  ruin  the  two  Denver 
banking-institutions  with  which  he 
(Springer)  was  connected.  If  a  single 
head  of  the  throne-powers  of  the  state 
could  thus  bring  to  their  knees  two  of  the 
great  and  successful  banking-associa- 
tions of  the  capital  city, — what  knee  would 
not  l)end  when  their  command  or  their 
frown  fell  upon  the  ordinary  merchant, 
manufacturer,  mine-o\mer  or  citizen? 

Ever}'  political  nomination,  whether 
local  or  state,  everj'^  constitutional  amend- 
ment and  everj'  charter  for  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver,  to  be  of  the  elect,  must 
receive  the  sanctifying  approval  of  these 
exalted  throne-powers.  In  this  way  only 
is  its  safety  insured  from  sand-bagging 
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at  the  polls;  and  it  thus  also  secures  the 
assurance  that  its  unsanctified  opponent 
will  never  be  able  to  escape  the  sand-bag. 
It  is  only  a  casual  or  a  thoughtless  ob- 
server who  cannot  trace  an  unbroken 
sequence  between  these  dominant  throne- 
powers  of  the  state,  or  some  one  or  more 
of  them,  and  the  great  industrial  and  po- 
litical events  occurring  within  our  borders. 
Seldom,  however,  is  the  commanding 
scepter  wielded  by  these  imperious  mas- 
ters with  a  single  hand.  They  wisely 
shrink  from  such  frequent  united  action 
as  will  enable  the  masses  of  the  people  to 
identify  them  as  essentially  a  single  con- 
centrated power.  They  seem  to  reaUze 
that  if  they  were  so  identified  in  the  public 
mind,  the  people  would  see  the  trump- 
card  in  their  hands,  and  would  know  how 
it  was  played,  and  by  united  action  would 
hold  the  same  card  and  would  imitate 
the  same  play,  and  would  beat  these  in- 
flated corporations  at  their  own  pecuUar 
game.  This  is  the  one  view-point  of  all 
others  that  the  throne-powers  of  the  state 
would  most  dread  to  have  adopted  as  a 
general  view-point.  Yet,  it  is  a  view- 
point so  true  and  commanding,  one  mar- 
vels that  it  requires  so  much  agitation, 
reflection  and  study  to  enable  it  to  become 
the  general  view-point.  The  only  ra- 
tional explanation  of  this  seeming  stu- 
pidity lies  in  the  fact  that  the  throne- 
powers  are  accomplished  experts  in  con- 
cealing from  public  view  their  trump- 
card.  This  they  do,  however,  not  neces- 
sarily by  pre-concert  of  action.  The 
complicated  social  and  industrial  fabric 
affords  a  multitude  of  opportunities  for 
litigation,  friction  and  contest  that  need 
not  be  sham,  and  that  give  not  only  the 
appearance  but  often  the  fact  of  bitter 
hostiUty  and  passion.  Instances  are  not 
wanting  where  these  throne-powers  have 
fought  among  themselves,  especially  when 
sparring  for  position  and  a  division  of  the 
spoils;  also  in  the  formative  period  of 
their  history.  But  it  can  be  safely  as- 
serted that  no  struggle  has  ever  occurred, 
either  here  or  elsewhere,  where  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  contending  cor- 


porations was  a  fundamental  principle 
of  deep  and  vital  interest  to  the  people; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  afiirmation  that 
a  special  privilege  or  an  uncurbed  mo- 
nopoly is  inherently  unjust  and  portends 
breakers  ahead  and  an  inevitable  ava- 
lanche of  usurpations,  oppressions  and 
dangers.  Corporation  fights,  whenever 
they  pertain  to  special  privileges  or  mo- 
nopolies, are  always  to  secure  some  inter- 
est in  or  division  of  the  privileges  or  mo- 
nopolies but  never  to  denounce  or  de- 
stroy them. 

If  this  observation  were  not  so  often 
forgotten,  there  would  be  much  less 
chance  for  confusion,  when,  as  is  occa- 
sionally the  case,  some  of  these  "  throne  ** 
corporations  actually  appear  secretly  op 
in  the  open  on  the  side  of  the  people, 
fighting  other  constituent  members  of 
the  corporation  throne. 

We  will  here  give  a  few  facts  that  will 
illustrate  this  interesting  aspect,  and  at 
the  same  time  bring  into  view  some  of 
our  local  men  and  corporations. 

Deceptive  Dissensions  Among  the  Throne- 
Powers. 

At  the  present  time  and  for  a  number 
of  years  past,  the  traction  operations  of 
the  capital  city  of  the  state  are  and  have 
been  carried  on  by  the  Denver  Tramway 
Company,  conceding  which  more  here- 
after. We  have  two  enterprising  rail- 
roads, that  do  the  principal  local  business 
of  the  state, — the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
and  the  Colorado  and  Southern.  The 
Tramway  Company  is  in  close  corporate 
alliance  with  the  Denver,  Northwestern 
and  Pacific,  commonly  known  as  the 
"  Moffat  Road,"  now  being  built  between 
Denver  and  Salt  Lake  City  through  the 
northwestern  part  of  Colorado  and  open- 
ing a  vast  empire  to  commerce  and  ex- 
ploitation. 

In  Colorado,  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell 
anyone  who  Mr.  Moffat  is  or  why  this 
new  railroad  enterprise  is  called  the 
"Moffat  Road.'*  We  introduce  him, 
however,  to  the  readers  who  do  not  know 
that  he  has  long  been  a  prominent  factor 
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in  the  mining,  banking  and  railroad  in- 
terests of  the  West,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  he  is  the  financial  idol  of  the  state. 
David  H.  Moffat  is  the  familiar  form  of 
his  name.  He  is  a  pioneer  citizen  and  is 
reputed  to  be  the  richest  man  in  Colo- 
rado. The  newspapers  tell  us  he  is  worth 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  millions,  but 
the  tax-rolls,  of  course,  tell  no  such  tale. 
He  has  long  been  the  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Denver,  the  oldest 
and  largest  bank  in  the  city.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  the  president  of  the  Denver 
and  Rio  Grande  Railroad  Company,  and 
is  now  the  building  promoter  of  the  new 
road  mentioned  above  that  commonly 
bears  his  name.  In  the  financial  circles 
of  the  East,  Mr.  Moffat  is  already  a  nat- 
ional figure,  both  through  the  fight  upon 
his  road  by  rival  trans-continental  lines 
and  by  his  membership  upon  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Equitable  Insurance 
Company,  now  made  so  notorious  by  the 
magazines  and  newspapers.  It  seems  he 
has  a  close  business  alliance  with  Senator 
Depew  and  young  Mr.  Hyde  and  others 
in  their  group,  and  the  press  has  pointed 
to  the  millions  under  their  command  as 
the  unfailing  source  of  funds  from  which 
he  will  build  his  road.  But  to  return  to 
the  "Moffat  Road." 

The  enormous  coal-bodies  of  Routt 
county,  mentioned  in  Chapter  I.,  will 
reach  market  over  this  new  road,  and 
iron  and  steel  enterprises,  in  Denver  or 
northwestern  Colorado,  of  a  magnitude 
as  great,  perhaps,  as  those  of  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company  at  Pueblo,  will 
in  the  near  future  be  an  accomplished 
fact.  The  '* Moffat  Road"  will  be  a 
competing  road  (at  least  upon  paper) 
with  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  for  Salt 
Lake  and  Utah  business.  It  is  nearly 
completed  over  the  first  mountain-range 
and  is  carrying  freight  and  passengers. 
On  the  most  elaborate  scale,  it  has  already 
opened  the  I^yden  coal  mines  about  fif- 
teen miles  from  Denver,  and  is  now  sell- 
ing their  output  in  the  city  to  the  present 
discomfiture  of  the  above-mentioned  coal- 
trust. 


William  G.  Evans,  referred  to  by  Mr- 
Springer  above,  and  president  of  the 
Tramway  Company,  seems  to  be  the 
active  representative  of  all  Mr.  Moffat's 
vast  utility  and  railroad  interests,  and  he 
is  the  political  representative  of  his  cor- 
porate interests  of  every  kind.  The  con- 
trol of  the  stock  of  the  Tramway  Com- 
pany is  credited  to  Mr.  Moffat,  and  it  is 
by  his  grace,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Evans 
is  its  dutiful  president.  Now  to  make 
our  illustration  clear,  we  must  refer  to 
another  matter.  Through  the  initiative 
and  referendum,  in  the  charter  of  the  citv 
and  county  of  Denver,  the  Tramway  in- 
fluence circulated,  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1904,  petitions  permitting  this 
company  to  carry  coal  through  the  streets 
of  the  city,  between  certain  hours  of  the 
night,  and  sufficient  signatures  were  se- 
cured prior  to  the  November  election,  so 
we  were  told,  to  have  entitled  this  propo- 
sition to  be  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote.  It  was  not  submitted,  how^ever, 
nor  have  any  of  the  petitions  been  filed 
with  the  city  officials.  The  charter  does 
not  require  them  to  be  filed  at  any  par- 
ticular time,  save  that  they  must  be  on 
file  not  less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  the 
election  at  which  the  measure  is  to  be 
approved  or  rejected.  No  one  but  Mr. 
Evans  and  his  facile  "whips"  has  any 
actual  knowledge  whether  these  f)etitions 
were  sufficiently  signed  or  not,  and  when, 
if  at  all,  this  menacing  coal -proposition 
will  be  submitted  to  vote.  In  this  way 
the  wily  tramway  keeps  its  own  counsel, 
and  also  keeps  its  rivals  continually  alert 
and  guessing.  If  the  Leyden  coal  could 
be  put  into  our  back-yards  and  cellars 
without  the  cartage  charge  on  the  long 
haul  from  the  depot,  such  a  special  privi- 
lege granted  to  tiie  "Moffat  Road"  and 
the  Tramway  and  denied  to  the  other 
coal-carrying  roads — the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  and  South- 
em — would,  of  course,  be  a  handicap 
upon  the  latter  of  serious  import  to  their 
profits.  It  is  easy  to  figure  the  amount 
involved  in  this  issue  at  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars.     In  this  connection  it  is 
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also  pertinent  to  add  that  the  first  charter 
framed  and  submitted  to  the  voters  of 
Denver,  September  2,  190S,  under  Article 
XX.  of  the  State  Constitution,  or,  as  it  is 
sometimes  called,  the  "Rush"  amend- 
ment, provided  in  Section  271  as  follows: 

**No  street-railway  shall  carry  freight 
by  virtue  of  any  existing  franchise." 

The  charter  containing  this  provision 
was  opposed  of  course  by  the  Utility- 
Trust,  and  especially  by  the  Tramway. 
But  notwithstanding  it  was  the  most  radi- 
cal people's  charter  ever  framed  or  pro- 
posed, it  was  quietly  but  loyally  supported 
by  the  coal-carrying  roads  and  the  coal- 
trust.  It  undoubtedly  received  a  major- 
ity of  the  legal  votes,  but  still  was  counted 
out  by  the  pecuUar  "Utility"  methods 
to  be  mentioned  in  a  later  chapter. 

This  apparent  dissension  among  the 
throne-powers,  however,  in  the  charter- 
election  of  September,  1903,  with  some 
of  them  fighting  on  the  side  of  good  gov- 
ernment and  on  behalf  of  the  people,  was 
confusing  only  to  those  who  did  not  see 
that  the  bone  of  contention  between  the 
corporations  was  not  the  same  bone  over 
which  the  people  contended.  The  cor- 
porations had  no  thought  of  destroying  a 
special  privilege ;  but  the  Tramway  want- 
ed to  defeat  the  charter  that  put  such  priv- 
il^e  out  of  its  immediate  reach,  while 
its  corporate  opponents  were  willing  to 
accept  such  Umitation  until  they  might 
all  pull  together  for  its  change,  with  the 
expectation  of  mutual  division  and  en- 
joyment at  the  people's  expense. 

There  were  other  reasons  than  the  coal 
issue,  however,  why  the  four  utility  com- 
panies were  against  this  charter.  It 
contained  provisions  that  made  public- 
ownership  easy.  It  is  probably  also  true 
that,  outside  of  the  coal  issue,  the  two 
railroads  mentioned, — the  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  and  the  Colorado  and  South- 
em, — would  have  favored  the  charter, 
if  for  no  other  reason  because  the  Utility- 
Trust  was  against  it.  They  both  seem 
to  recognize  the  dangerous  power  of  the 
Utility-Trust  over  the  city  council  and 


other  important  officers,  both  city  and 
state.  The  Tramway  is  extending  its 
system  to  suburban  travel,  and  these  rail- 
roads would  like  to  retaUate  by  extend- 
ing their  suburban  systems  into  the  streets 
of  Denver.  But  tfie  power  of  Evans 
blocks  their  way  and  puts  the  special 
privilege  of  street-franchises  far  beyond 
their  reach.  Here  is  an  economic  reason 
for  corporate  conflict  and  friction.  It 
has  shown  itself  in  all  the  recent  charter- 
elections  and  in  the  election  for  munici- 
pal officers,  May  17,  1904.  The  throne- 
powers  pulled  together  in  the  effort  to 
reelect  Peabody  Republican  governor  in 
the  fall  of  1904,  but  they  were  apart  soon 
after  in  the  corporate  scramble  to  dictate 
the  gubernatorial  appointment  of  the 
judges  of  the  enlarged  Supreme  Court. 
They  closed  long  enough  to  see  that  the 
people  were  not  consulted  as  to  the  se- 
lection of  either  judge,  and  induced  Gov- 
ernor Peabody,  among  the  last  acts  of 
his  administration,  to  send  to  the  senate 
for  confirmation  the  two  names  for  judges 
on  which  they  finally  agreed.  They  both 
took  sides  again  in  the  gubernatorial  con- 
test, the  Utility-Trust,  Smelter-  and  Coal- 
Trusts  being  for  Peabody  and  the  above 
railroads,  or  at  least  the  Colorado  and 
Southern,  for  Adams.  They  closed 
again,  however,  when  they  agreed  upon 
the  proper  division,  and  the  Colorado 
and  Southern  was  assured  of  the  passage 
of  its  pet  measure,  H.  B.  178,  then  pend- 
ing in  the  senate,  and  allowing  it  to  form 
a  gigantic  trust.  They  then  threw  prin- 
ciple to  the  wind  and,  acting  on  the  cun- 
ning strategy  of  Evans,  consummated 
the  infamous  deal  that  has  now  become 
a  world-wide  scandal  in  American  poli- 
tics. The  railroad  deserted  Adams,  who 
had  been  regularly  declared  and  inaugu- 
rated governor,  and,  through  a  sham 
contest  in  the  legislature,  he  was  unseated. 
Governor  Peabody,  Republican,  who 
was  defeated  at  the  polls,  in  tacit  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  defeat,  was  permitted  to  be 
governor  for  but  twenty-four  hour?,  and 
then,  by  previous  written  stipulation,  his 
resignation  was  filed  and  he  became  the  tool 
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to  swap  over  the  state  government  from 
a  Democrat  to  a  Republican,  the  latter 
being  Lieutenant-Governor  McDonald. 
The  details  of  this  rotten  bargaining  will 
appear  in  our  chapter  on  **The  Over- 
throw of  the  Ballot."  But  the  treachery 
of  the  railroad  was  soon  followed  by  other 
treacheries,  and  Evans  gave  to  the  pubhc 
new  evidence  of  his  diplomacy  and  power 
by  inducing  the  new  governor,  McDonald, 
to  veto  the  above  pet  measure,  H.  B.  178. 
This  stunning  blow  to  the  ambitious  rail- 
road has  inflicted  upon  it  new  wounds 
that  seem  deep  and  unhealing. 

I  have  carried  this  illustration  to  con- 
siderable length  to  show  how  easy  it  is, 
at  first  blush,  to  suppose  that  these  in- 
ternal dissensions  among  the  throne- 
powers  of  the  state  are  permanent  and 
lasting,  and  that  the  people  can  rally  to 
the  support  of  some  corporation  as  against 
others,  because  such  **  others  "  are  appar- 
ently against  the  people.  But  even  this 
brief  rehearsal  has  served  to  show  that 
the  reed  of  corporation  reliance  is  so  frag- 
ile that  it  twice  bent  and  broke — once  as 
to  the  judges,  and  again  as  to  the  governor. 
When  a  corporation  gets  what  it  wants, 
it  quits,  or  at  least  it  can  quit  if  it  wants 
to.  The  only  fight  it  seems  willing  to 
press  to  a  conclusion  upon  principle  is  a 
fight  against  a  labor  union.  It  will  never 
stay  upon  principle  and  fight  to  the  end 
with  the  people.  It  is  all  right,  of  course, 
to  let  a  ** quitter"  of  our  own  flesh  and 
blood  help  us  if  he  will,  but  we  must  not 
tie  to  him  if  we  would  save  ourselves  and 
our  cause  from  sore  disappointment. 
But  as  to  an  artificial  **  quitter "  the  case 
is  different. 

Corporations  in  Politics. 

A  corporation,  as  such,  cannot  be  elect- 
ed to  office  or  cast  a  single  vote  or  per- 
form afny  civic  function  imposed  upon 
the  citizen  of  flesh  and  blood.  If  it  is  in 
politics,  and  it  is  only  of  political  corpor- 
ations I  am  now  speaking,  it  is  there  be- 
cause it  wants  something, — favor,  power, 
graft,  franchise,  etc., — and  when  it  gets 
what  it  wants,  it  is  free  to  quit  altogether. 


or  to  quit  its  old  allies  and  to  scheme  for 
new  ones.  I  am  not  unmindful  in  this 
connection  of  the  corporate  point-of-view ; 
that  is,  that  the  corporations  are  forced 
into  politics  in  self -protection.  I  know 
they  are  grafted  upon  and  bled  by  clever 
imitators  of  their  own  designs  and  meth- 
ods. But  they  first  graft  upon  and  bleed 
the  people,  and  shake  down  rich  plums 
in  the  shape  of  franchises  and  other  spec- 
ial privileges.  How  then  can  they  pose 
in  moral  censure  and  surprise  when  tiieir 
own  success  tempts  the  people's  servants 
to  betrayal  of  their  trust,  that  they,  too, 
may  taste  the  sweets  of  loot  and  of  boun- 
ty? In  this  wise  the  corrupter  and  the 
corrupted  are  inspired  by  a  common  end 
and  they  become  the  component  parts  of 
a  great  machine,  which  permeates  and 
pollutes  the  pubUc  service  and  menaces 
the  foundations  of  all  free  government. 
No  one  should  make  a  poKtical  comrade 
of  a  corporation.  It  is  the  crime  of  crimes 
for  corporations  to  be  in  politics  at  all, 
and  they  should  be  driven  out.  Mean- 
time we  should  always  be  suspicious  when 
their  political  or  economic  interests  lead 
them  to  be  on  the  people's  side,  and  we 
should  not  be  discouraged  when  they 
drop  out  or  even  turn  to  the  other  side, 
but  we  should  be  prepared  to  fight  on  to 
the  end  and  as  if  nothing  had  happened, 
save  always,  of  course,  the  acquirement  of 
a  little  poUtical  experience.  The  main 
point  is,  however,  in  this  connection, 
never  to  be  misled  into  identifying  one 
poUtical  corporation  as  inherently  more 
a  people's  corporation  than  another, 
merely  because  its  economic  necessities 
may  drive  it,  either  in  a  single  contest  or 
in  a  series  of  contests,  to  espouse  the  side 
of  the  people. 

The  Throne-Powers  in  United  Action. 

These  throne-powers,  as  we  have  seen, 
always  close  up  and  unite  when  a  vital 
point  is  at  stake.  They  never,  however, 
come  out  into  the  open  as  a  united  power 
without  there  is  some  real  or  apparent 
danger  to  corporate  aggression  or  to 
special  privil^e  and  monopoly,  and  con- 
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ditions  are  opportune  to  throw  dust  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people  and  to  induce  a 
large  part  of  them  to  vote  against  their 
own  economic  interest.  I  can  recall  five 
distinct  occasions  that  will  illustrate  this 
feature  of  corporation  dominion  and 
acuteness,  and  that  will  also  serve  to 
point  out  the  unity  of  these  throne-powers, 
both  before  and  since  they  attained  to 
their  present  highly-developed  form  of 
a  practical  trust.     They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  "  Waite"  campaign  of  1894. 

2.  The  **Bucldin"  amendment  cam- 
paign. 

3.  The  fight  against  the  "  Rush "  and 
**  Eight-Hour  "  amendments. 

4.  The  Metal  and  Coal-Strike  of  1 903-4. 

5.  The  "Peabody"  campaign  of  1904. 

These  measures  and  events  are  so  in- 
separably connected  with  the  economic 
history  of  the  state,  that  a  few  words  con- 
cerning them  are  necessary  to  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  our  economic 
troubles;  and  at  this  point  we  can  use 
them,  both  as  illustrations  and  as  history. 

1.   The  *'Waite*'  Campaign. 

All  the  dominant  corporations  in  the 
state  opposed  the  reelection  of  Governor 
Waite.  The  utiUty  corporations  that 
are  now  the  UtiUty-Trust;  the  mining 
and  smelting  companies,  that  have  since 
become  the  Smelter-Trust;  the  coal  com- 
panies, that  are  now  the  Coal-Trust ;  and 
all  the  railroads.  This  means,  too,  that 
the  combined  newspapers,  attorneys, 
agents,  retainers  and  employes  of  this 
powerful  corporate  aggregation  was  also 
thrown  into  this  campaign  on  the  side  of 
their  employers.  With  such  an  unmis- 
takable amassing  of  the  throne-powers 
of  the  state  before  the  open  eyes  of  all  the 
people,  still  a  large  part  of  the  people, 
and  many  of  them  the  best  we  have,  could 
not  see  in  this  campaign  the  field  maneu- 
vers of  the  corporations.  They  were 
hopelessly  lost  in  the  cry — 

"  Redeem  the  State 
From  Grovernor  Waite." 

It   was   clear  that  the  throne-powers 


would  profit  by  such  "redemption,"  but 
the  profit  to  the  people  was  not  so  clear. 
Grovemor  Waite  was  an  ardent  reformer 
with  popuUstic  ideas.  He  was  editing  a 
reform  journal  at  Aspen,  when,  in  1892, 
the  PopuUsts  nominated  him  for  govern- 
or. He  was  endorsed  by  the  Democrats 
and  elected.  WTiile  not  against  corpora- 
tions per  se,  still  he  would  not  warm  up  to 
them.  He  would  not  ride  on  railroad- 
passes,  or  take  the  little  tickets  so  mere- 
triciously circulated  among  the  ofiicial 
classes  of  Denver  by  the  Tramway  Com- 
pany. It  is  true  he  had  his  share  of  hu- 
man frailties.  Into  his  wiUing  ear  was 
poured  the  false  word  of  flattery  by  boost- 
ers and  sycophants  ready  to  flock  to  any 
standard  that  gave  hope  of  ofiice.  Many 
of  them  are  still  in  ofiice,  both  as  Repub- 
Ucans  and  Democrats.  They  found  their 
chameleon-hke  convictions  especially  fit- 
ted them  for  the  business  of  holding  office. 
As  the  leader  of  a  new  party,  with  new 
and  untried  men  overwhelming  him  with 
obsequious  attentions.  Governor  Waite 
had  a  difficult  task  to  perform  in  making 
his  appointments.  He  was  not  always 
wise  in  selecting  the  recipients  of  his  offi- 
cial confidence  and  favor.  As  a  reform- 
er, too,  he  was  especially  unfortunate  in 
still  clinging  to  the  delusive  thought  of  a 
protective  tariff.  This  left  a  back-door 
open,  as  it  were,  for  the  easy  approach 
of  RepubUcan  sirens,  and  a  few  skilled 
schemers  were  not  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity.  It  was  thus, 
in  part  at  least,  that  certain  minor  guber- 
natorial acts  were  not  always  beyond  fair 
criticism,  and  a  few,  such  as  the  sending 
of  Solomon  Toy  as  a  new  warden  to  re- 
place the  governor's  former  appointee 
and  to  take  possession  of  the  penitentiary 
at  midnight,  were  calculated  to  excite ' 
the  popular  risibles. 

I£s  war  on  the  dty  hall  had  something 
of  a  serious  aspect.  After  some  friction* 
he  recalled  his  first  appointees  of  the  fire 
and  police-board  of  Denver  and  appointed 
Orr  and  Martin  in  their  stead.    They 

*  Trimble  vs.  People  ex  rd.  Fhdps,  19  Coknrado, 
187  (Nov.  22, 1898). 
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soon  proved  recreant  to  his  trust,  how- 
erer,  and  tried  to  evade  or  deceive  him 
as  to  bis  order  to  close  up  and  keep  dosed 
aD  the  gambling-houses  in  Denver.  This 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  second  board 
seemed  to  make  him  furious. 

He  cited  Orr  and  Martin  to  appear 
before  him,  and  as  a  residt  of  the  trial 
with  which  he  proceeded,  he  made  the 
fcJlowing    findings  :♦ 

**  First:  The  defendants,  as  members 
of  the  fire  and  poUce  board,  in  knowingly 
sending  special-policemen  of  Denver  to 
the  gambling-houses  of  Denver  for  the 
protection  of  said  houses  by  the  city  police, 
were  guilty  of  malfeasance  in  office;  and, 

**  Second:  That  in  failing  to  cause  to  be 
arrested  persons  whom  they  knew  to  be 
in  open  violation  of  the  law  were  guilty 
of  neglect  of  duty." 

He  then  removed  them  and  appointed 
a  third  board  friendly  to  his  poUcy, 
pledged  to  stop  aU  public  gambling  in 
Denver.  But  Orr  and  Martin,  with  their 
offices  at  the  city  hall,  refused  to  vacate. 
They  had  but  recently  witnessed  the 
spectacle  of  a  mayor  of  the  city  so  favored 
by  the  delay  of  the  courts  that,  although 
finally  adjudged  to  have  been  elected 
through  ballot-box  stuffing  and  fraud, 
he  practically  held  the  two-years'  term 
of  his  office,  and  was  only  actually  ousted 
about  tliirty  days  before  the  r^ular  bi- 
ennial election  of  his  successor.f 

With  this  precedent  before  them,  and 
encouraged  by  the  particular  class  they 
had  undertaken  to  protect,  Orr  and  Mar- 
tin thought  they  could  badger  the  gov- 
ernor, and  accordingly  locked  horns  with 
him  upon  his  order  of  removal.  The 
grappling  was  ferocious,  and  amid  all 
kinds  of  forecasts  and  conjectures  the 
public,  in  suspense,  looked  on  and  waited. 
The  then  charter  of  Denver  expressly 
lodged  in  the  governor  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal,  and,  under  the 

*  People  vs.  Martin,  19  Colorado,  566. 

t  See  Londoner  vs.  People  ex  rel.  Barton,  15  Colo- 
rado, 946,  557  (Feb.  6,  1891) ;  also  13  Colorado, 
808  (1889). 


coDstitutiim  of  the  state.  Art.  4,  sec.  5, 
be  was  required  "to  execute  the  laws." 
Tlius  fortified,  he  resolved,  despite  the 
dday  of  the  courts,  to  seat  his  new  ap- 
pointees Mullins  and  Barnes.  Suspic- 
ious of  a  loophole  or  betrayal,  he  refused 
to  submit  the  question  of  his  proposed 
procedure  to  the  supreme  court.  This 
he  mi^t  have  done  as  a  gubernatorial 
inquiry  under  Art.  6,  sec.  3.  But  he 
claimed  that  court  was  unfriendly  to  his 
administration  and  was  indeed  only  wait- 
ing for  an  opportunity  to  foil  and  humili- 
ate him.  At  the  instance  of  Orr  and 
Martin  the  poUce-force  at  the  city  hall 
was  heavily  armed,  and  all  the  approaches 
to  the  building  were  barricaded  and  under 
guard.  To  meet  this  miUtary  defiance 
the  governor,  despite  all  entreaty  and 
advice,  determined  to  call  out  the  state 
troops.  This  he  did,  and  great  crowds 
followed  the  troops  as  they  marched 
through  the  city  from  the  armory  on  26th 
street  to  the  field  of  battle,  and  took  their 
position  at  14th  and  Lawrence  streets, 
only  a  block  from  the  city  hall.  The 
people  were  soon  driven  into  side  streets 
and  alleys  for  comparative  safety,  and 
cannons  were  trained  on  the  guarded  hall. 
The  crowd  now  was  constantly  increas- 
ing and  prominent  citizens  could  be  seen 
here  and  there  and  comments  on  the  im- 
pending battle  were  numerous  and  va- 
riant. I  was  myself  an  humble  but  per- 
sonal witness  to  these  martial  proceed- 
ings, and  saw  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  in  earnest  conversation  with  the 
commander  of  the  troops  at  the  verj'  time 
the  on-lookers  seemed  to  be  expecting 
the  order  to  fire.  The  command  from 
Grovemor  Waite  to  fire  was  the  only  re- 
maining preUminary  to  bloodshed  and 
slaughter.  But  there  was  a  lull  and  sus- 
pense, and  we  must  turn  now  to  occur- 
rences elsewhere  to  understand  the  pe- 
cuharity  of  the  situation  and  to  get  the 
sequel. 

An  inquiry  by  the  governor  as  to  the 
availability  of  federal  troops  from  the 
suburban  barracks  at  Fort  Logan  intro- 
duced  a   federal   entanglement,   with   a 
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threatening  intent  of  federal  intervention, 
despite  the  protests  of  the  governor. 
Some  time  later  I  was  called  to  the  execu- 
tive chamber  for  professional  consulta- 
tion, and  Grovemor  Waite  complained 
bitterly  that  the  judge  I  had  seen  talking 
with  his  military  conmiander  had  urged 
the  latter  to  mutiny  and,  despite  his  offi- 
cial honor  and  oath,  to  ignore  and  defy 
the  miUtary  orders  of  his  superior,  the 
commander-in-chief.  I  expressed  my 
opinion,  however,  against  his  martii 
method  of  seating  his  appointees,  although 
he  vehemently  protested  there  was  open 
insurrection  in  the  city,  especially  at  the 
city  hall,  and  a  conspiracy  existed  to  over- 
ride the  law  between  the  police-force  led 
by  Orr  and  Martin  and  a  large  body  of 
evilly-disposed  men  and  gamblers,  and 
that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  would  not 
or  was  unable  to  keep  the  peace.  He 
was  both  petulant  and  stubborn  in  insist- 
ing on  his  official  right  and  duty  to  pro- 
claim an  insurrection  and  to  declare  mar- 
tial law.  I  believed  then,  and  so  stated, 
that,  in  my  judgment,  he  was  utterly 
wrong  in  his  conception  of  his  right  and 
duty,  and  that  the  exercise  of  such  a  power 
was  unprecedented,  autocratic  and  dan- 
gerous. 

And  here  I  pause  to  remark  that  I  re- 
mained firmly  fixed  in  the  above  opinion, 
until  ten  years  later  I  read  in  the  Moyer 
case,  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Colorado,  that  Governor  Peabody,  act- 
ing under  the  same  constitution,  was 
actually  invested  with  that  self-same  ab- 
solute, dangerous,  autocratic  power.  Un- 
til I  saw  that  opinion,  I  never  supposed 
it  was  possible  to  secure  upon  American 
soil  a  judicial  endorsement  of  the  prin- 
ciple that  a  governor  created  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  could  be  so  lifted 
above  the  constitution,  that  he  could  lay 
the  courts  at  his  feet,  could  set  his  heel 
upon  the  sacred  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and 
fix  his  mil  upon  a  community  as  absolute 
as  the  will  of  the  Russian  czar, — to  shoot, 
kill,  hang,  banish  or  deport.  Had  such 
an  opinion,  so  easily  a  firebrand,  been  in 
the  hands  of  Governor  Waite  at  the  criti- 


cal moment  in  question,  why  should  he 
have  hesitated  with  his  command  to  fire  ? 
Deprived,  as  he  was,  however,  of  this 
later  constitutional  wisdom,  more  pacific 
counsels  finally  prevailed,  and  he  was  in- 
duced to  send  the  troops  back  to  the 
armory  and  to  submit  the  respective 
rights  of  the  two  contending  poUce-boards 
to  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  upon 
satisfactory  assurance  of  its  assuming 
original  jurisdiction  and  disposing  of  the 
controversy  upon  its  merits  without  delay. 
The  case  was  soon  fully  argued  and  de- 
cided,* and  the  new  appointees  were 
given  their  seats.  They  kept  faith,  too, 
with  the  governor,  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  state,  closed  every 
public  gambling-place  in  town. 

And  so  it  was  that  the  gambling  and 
sporting  elements  of  Denver  and  through- 
out the  state  were  also  arrayed  with  the 
corporations  against  the  reelection  of 
Governor  Waite.  But  let  it  here  be 
noted  that  this  alignment  did  not  occur 
until  the  spokesman  of  the  gamblers  had 
made  an  effort  to  placate  Governor  Waite, 
whom  they  had  now  come  to  fear  and  to 
respect.  His  campaign  manager  in  Den- 
ver was  authoritatively  told  that  the  gamb- 
lers believed  he  would  be  elected  anyway, 
and  that  they  knew  he  could  be  elected 
with  their  support  and  votes;  that  this 
he  could  have,  if  he  would  only  insure 
them  against  interference  upon  their  run- 
ning a  quiet  game  behind  locked  doors 
with  a  wicket;  that,  with  this  assurance, 
they  would  contribute  $25,000  to  his  cam- 
paign-fund, and  would  guarantee  to  get 
him,  by  letter  and  personal  solicitation, 
the  vote  of  every  sport  and  gambler  in  the 
state.  To  those  who  have  doubted  the 
sincerity  of  Governor  Waite  on  the  gamb- 
ling question,  even  in  the  face  of  the  show- 
ing he  made  in  the  actual  results,  it  may 
be  a  surprise  when  they  learn,  as  now 
they  may,  that  he  indignantly  spumed 
this  proposition  of  the  gamblers,  and  de- 
clared he  preferred  to  suffer  defeat  rather 
than  to  achieve  success  with  their  votes 
and  support. 

*  People  vs.  Martin,  19  Colorado,  566. 
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But  good  people  were  chilled  by  what 
they  caUed  the  "  City-Hall  War"  and  the 
"Penitentiary  Hold-up."  Others  were 
frightened  by  the  corporation  cry  that 
the  reelection  of  Waite  would  prevent 
capital  from  coming  to  the  state.  This 
last  was  an  influential  consideration, 
especially  with  the  business  and  com- 
mercial classes,  and  probably  of  large  in- 
fluence, too,  in  moving  many  honest 
women  to  cast  their  first  vote  in  a  state 
election  against  the  man  who  effectually 
suppressed  pubUc  gambling  in  Denver, 
and  who,  as  governor  in  189S,  did  not  veto 
as  he  might,*  but  signed  the  bill  that  en- 
abled them  to  vote  against  him  in  1894. 

Tliis  cry  of  "driving  out  capital'*  is 
the  cry  of  the  privileged  classes  in  every 
campaign  where  there  is  any  man  or 
measure  not  in  full  accord  with  their  de- 
signs. The  Colorado  women,  however, 
are  wiser  now  and  undoubtedly  know 
that  capital  is  never  "driven  out,"  where, 
as  here,  the  natural  opportunities  are 
attractive  and  there  is  a  chance  to  put  in 
bank  two  dollars  for  every  dollar  wisely 
invested. 

Among  his  strong  points  for  the  people 
was  Governor  Waite's  determination  that 
the  troops  should  not  be  used  by  the  mine- 
owners  of  the  employing  class,  merely  as 
a  means  of  forcing  their  terms  upon  the 
strikers.  This,  as  we  shall  see  later,  was 
his  position  in  the  strike  at  Cripple  Creek 
in  1894.  Another  point  for  the  people 
was  his  soUdtous  concern  to  protect  the 
debtor  class  from  the  rapacious  aggres- 
sions of  their  creditors.  In  the  financial 
panic  of  1898,  half  a  dozen  banks  in  Den- 
ver snapped  like  reeds  and  the  deprecia- 
tion in  property  from  the  sudden  fall  in 
the  price  of  silver  brought  financial  wreck- 
age into  nearly  every  home  and  business 
in  the  state.  It  was  the  happy  moment 
for  the  ghoul  of  the  money-lending  fra- 
ternity, and  trust-deed  foreclosures  and 

*  Woman  8u£frage  in  ColiMiido  was  conferred  pur- 
suant to  Colorado  Constitution,  Art.  7,  sec.  2,  that 
expresafy  authorized  the  general  assembly  to  "  enact 
laws  to  extend  the  rig^t  of  suffrage  to  women  of 
lawful  age  and  otherwise  qualifiedr  * ;  but  no  sudi 
enactment  was  to  be  of  effect  until  submitted  to  the 


attachments  in  large  bunches  were  of 
daily  occurrence.  The  distress  of  our 
citizens  was  acute  and  appaUing.  Stay 
laws  and  other  unconstitutional  relief 
were  agitated ;  but  Governor  Waite  caUed 
the  legislature  in  special  session  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  state,  and 
caused  to  be  enacted  two  acts  that  are 
still  upon  the  statute-book,  and  that  stand 
as  a  monument  to  his  fidelity  to  the  cause 
of  the  people. 

One,  called  the  "  pro-rating  "  law,  made 
aU  judgment  and  attaching  creditors  at 
the  same  term  of  court  share  pro  rata  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  attached  property. 
Before  that,  the  first  creditor  attaching 
took  all  the  property  attached  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  other  creditors.  This  was 
said  to  be  the  reward  of  diligence.  It 
was  in  fact,  however,  the  reward  of  ava- 
rice and  oppression.  Creditors  disposed  to 
be  reasonably  just  and  indulgent  had  to 
watch  not  only  their  debtor,  but  the  debt- 
or's importunate  and  greedy  creditors  as 
well;  and  many  a  promising  property 
was  seized  and  sacrificed,  not  for  want  of 
any  faith  in  the  debtor,  but  for  fear  that 
some  other  creditor  would  be  first  to 
pounce  upon  the  debtor's  all.  This 
"pouncing"  business  was  destroyed  by 
Governor  Waite. 

His  other  law  was  known  as  the  "  Pub- 
lic-Trustee Act."  In  Colorado  the  form 
of  security  for  money  loaned  has  seldom 
been  the  mortgage.  It  has  been  a  trust- 
deed,  wherein  the  debtor  conveyed  his 
property  directly  to  a  private  trustee  who, 
upon  default  in  payment  of  principal  or 
interest,  was  empowered  to  sell  the  prop- 
erty and  to  give  an  absolute  and  indefeas- 
able  deed  by  merely  advertising,  for  thirty 
days,  notice  of  the  sale.  Such  publication 
had  to  be  in  a  newspaper  published  in  the 
county  where  the  property  was  situated. 
As  the  private  trustee  was  frequently  a 
scheming  friend  or  a  close  relative  of  the 
holder  of  the  note,  it  often  happened  that 

yote  of  the  qualified  dectors  and  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  those  votinff  thereon.  Ims  '*  enactment " 
was  approved  by  Governor  Waite  April  7,  1898, 
and  voted  on  by  the  dectors  in  November,  1803 — 
the  vote  standing  for,  85,708;  and  against,  S9,451. 
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tbqr  conspired  to  take  advantage  of  the 
ddytor  and  to  get  title  to  his  property 
stealthily  and  without  his  knowledge.  In 
Denver  it  was  not  difficult  to  accomplish 
this  imposition^  in  view  of  the  numerous 
weekly  newspapers,  many  of  them  with 
but  small  circulation  in  tiie  city  and  but 
little  read, — especially  was  this  true  of  the 
weekly  editions  of  the  Denver  dailies. 
Out  of  this  state  of  facts  and  similar  im- 
positions taking  a  debtor  unawares  and 
practically  robbing  him  of  valuable  prop- 
erty on  a  thirtyndays'  notice  before  he 
could  turn  around  to  save  himself, — great 
hardships  and  vast  losses  were  the  inev- 
itable Insult;  also  numerous  suits  arose, 
and  in  some  cases  where  the  trustee's  sale 
was  enjoined,  still  the  fraud  succeeded 
because  the  debtor  was  too  poor  or  hard- 
pressed  to  secure  an  injunction  bond. 

But  at  last  the  outciy  of  the  distressed 
debtor  was  heard  and  the  "  Public-Trus- 
tee Act**  required  all  future  trust-deeds 
naming  a  private  trustee  to  be  foreclosed 
in  court  as  an  ordinary  mortgage^ — ^tak- 

year, — and  when  the  public  trustee  was 
named,  it  required  him  to  designate  the 
newspaper  and  to  conduct  the  s^e  and  to 
give  the  debtor  personal  as  well  as  pub- 
lished notice,  and  allowed  the  latter  six 
months  after  the  sale  in  which  to  redeem. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  rack-riding  features 
of  Colorado  mortgage  foreclosures  were 
brought  to  an  end. 

Yet,  though  Gk)vemor  Waite  espe- 
daUy  pleased  the  clergy  by  routing  the 
gamblers,  and  though  his  signature  gave 
to  women  the  right  to  vote,  and  though 
he  kept  the  bayonet  from  the  bosom  of 
the  toilers,  and  though  he  ended  the  abuse 
of  pouncing  on  honest  debtors  through 
writs  of  attachment,  and  though  he  took 
fraud  and  surprise  out  of  mortgage  fore- 
closures, and  though,  too,  in  addition  to 
aU  else,  he  measured  high  in  the  then 
pditical  standard  of  the  west  requiring 
fealty  to  the  cause  of  silver  at  16  to  1, — 
still  enough  of  the  people,  good,  well- 
meaning  people  and  church-people,  too, 
— stood  <^)enly  on  the  side  of  the  throne- 


powers  and  gamblers  to  deprive  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  overwhelming  majority  neces- 
saiy  to  put  his  election  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  now  familiar  methods  of  corpora- 
tion-fixing and  fraud.  Albert  W.  Mc- 
Intire,  his  Republican  opponent,  secured 
the  face  of  the  returns  and  was  inducted 
into  office.  Take  any  average  citizen  of 
Colorado  now,  however,  regardless  of  his 
politics,  and  interrogate  him  and,  if  he  is 
not  a  slave  to  the  throne-powers,  he  will 
not  only  make  the  comparison  between 
Waite  and  his  opponent  of  flattering  ad- 
vantage to  the  former,  but  will  make  the 
comparison  between  Waite  and  any  other 
governor  of  the  state  at  least  one  of  favor 
and  encouragement.  He  was  eccentric, 
of  course,  but  his  eccentricities  were  al- 
ways on  the  side  of  the  people, — a  merit 
not  so  deariy  disclosed  by  other  eccentric 
governors  of  the  state.  Even  his  views 
on  the  tariff  did  not  turn  him  from  the 
people.  While,  Uke  the  most  of  us,  he 
was  not  hostile  to  corporations  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  legitimate  rights  and  pow- 
ers, still  he  woidd  not  worship  at  their 
shrine  and  for  this  unpardonable  sin  they 
marked  him  for  slaughter.  Such  maric- 
ing  alone  will  some  d[ay  so  atone  for  per- 
sonal faults  and  blunders  that  an  intelli- 
gent awakening  of  the  people  will  mark 
the  throne-powers  for  slaughter  and  their 
selected  victim  for  preferment.  It  is 
hopeless  to  expect  that  day,  however, 
until  the  people  understand  that  the  cor- 
porations are  in  politics  for  eoonomie 
reasons, — ^to  increase  their  grip  upon  the 
special  preserves  and  thereby  also  to  in- 
crease their  profits  and  dividends.  When 
they  see  this  they  will  appreciate  the  value 
of  counter-economics  and  will  act  and 
vote  accordingly. 

2.  The ''  Bucklin  *"  Amendment  Campaign. 

This  campaign  occurred  in  19M  and 
it  stirred  the  state  deeply  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  The  corporations  were  united 
and  frantic,  and  they  were  joined  by  the 
privileged  classes  and  their  pensicmen 
and  champions  of  every  kind  and  d^ree. 
They  all  denounced  this  amendment  as 
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oonfiscatoiy.  In  it  they  affected  to  see 
the  shades  of  Heniy  Greoige  stealthily 
haunting  the  state.  They  saw  the  single- 
tax  philosophy  written  upon  the  sign- 
boards at  every  turn.  They  saw  anarchy 
and  socialism  overriding  the  constituted 
powers,  and  even  daring  to  challenge  the 
high  prerogatives  emanating  from  the 
corporation  throne.  Their  denunciations 
were  so  fierce,  their  protests  so  loud  and 
continuous,  and  their  pictures  so  touched 
with  pathos  and  gloom,  that  they  first 
alarmed  and  then  Uiey  aligned  with  their 
fighting-hosts  many  excellent  men  and 
women  and  large  and  important  interests 
that  economically  and  logically  belonged 
on  the  other  side. 

There  was  no  reasonable  ground  for 
this  poUtical  hysteria.  It  was  an  artificial 
affection  conmiunicated  by  injecting  nerv- 
ous delirium  into  the  following  facts : 

Senator  James  W.  Bucklin  is  an  ardent 
single-taxer.  He  was  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  three  h<dd-over  senators 
appointed  under  a  rescdution  of  March 
27,  1899,  to  report  to  the  thirteenth  gen- 
eral assembly  in  1901  upon  the  state  and 
local  revenue  laws,  to  point  out  their  de- 
fects and  to  suggest  a  remedy;  and  this 
conm[utte^  was  *' particulariy  instructed 
to  investigate  the  tax-laws  of  New  Zea- 
land and  the  Australian  colonies  and  the 
effect  of  such  laws,''  and  to  report  the 
results  of  such  investigations  with  recom- 
mendations. Senator  Bucklin,  at  his 
own  expense,  visited  New  Zealand  and 
Australia.  He  made  a  very  valuable 
printed  report  of  62  pages  of  his  observa- 
tions and  condusions  concerning  the 
Colorado  tax-laws,  and  also  concerning 
what  he  called  the  **  Australasian  Tax- 
System."  Among  other  recommenda- 
tions, the  h<dd-over  committee  joined 
Senator  Bucklin  in  suggesting,  as  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  measure  in 
question  that  bean  his  name.  It  was 
put  upon  the  oflkial  ballot  not  only  as  a 
proposed  amendment  of  Artide  10,  aec- 
tioos  0  and  11,  but  also  under  the  then 
familiar  catdi-phimse,  the  **  Australasian 
Tax-SystMi.''    It  did  not,  however. 


tablish  the  Australasian  tax,  except  flie 
*' local  option"  feature  thereof,  nofr  iht 
single-tax,  nor  any  other  tax  or  systeoL 
Still,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  made 
the  way  as  open  in  Colorado  as  the  New 
York  constitution  opens  the  way  fen*  ra- 
tional progress  in  tax  reform,  and  for  that 
reason  it  received  the  hearty  support  not 
only  of  single-taxers  but  of  tax-refcHinerB 
and  publicists  of  every  shade  of  bdief. 
Senator  Bucklin's  report  was  widdy  cir- 
culated and  read,  and  it  was  printed,  too, 
as  Senate  Document  Number  209  df  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress. 
It  showed,  in  brief,  that  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  personal  property  is  not  rated 
or  taxed  for  any  purpose;  that  there  was 
no  "constitutional  or  other  restriction 
on  the  power  of  the  l^islatures  to  estab- 
lish or  enlarge  the  land-value  tax,"  and 
that  under  '"local  option"  provisimis, 
improvemenU  had  been  relieved  from 
taxation  and  the  tax  placed  on  the  value 
of  the  land,  to  the  great  advantage  of  in- 
dustiy  and  progress  and  to  the  abiding 
satisfaction  of  the  people. 

As  before  noted,  this  **  Bucklin  "  amend- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  general 
assembly  of  1901.  But  at  that  same  ses- 
sion there  were  also  introduced  two  other 
constitutional  amendments,  mentioned 
hereafter  and  known  respectivdy  as  the 
'"Rush"  amendment  and  the  ^'Eig^- 
Hour  "  amendment  This  was  a  ma^er- 
stroke  by  the  reformers  and  the  throne- 
powers  were  exdted  and  confused.  Tli^, 
of  course,  were  against  all  three  of  these 
proposed  amendments,  but  did  not  dare 
to  divide  their  forces.  At  last,  however, 
they  made  the  ^Rush"  amendment  die 
center  of  thdr  l^islative  attad^  but, 
somewhat  maimed  and  disfigured,  it 
finally  crowded  through  with  tibe  others 
and  recdved  the  necessaiy  two-thirds 
vote  of  each  house.  Wh^i  the  railroads 
d^ed  the  new  revenue  act,  also  passed 
by  the  Iqpslature  of  1901,  Govenor 
Qrman  called  the  legislature  in  special 
session  to  pass  another  revenue  act  ae- 
ceptaUe  to  the  railroads. 

The    throne^xywers    then    saw    Hieir 
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chance  and  induced  the  governor  to  m- 
dude  m  his  proclamation  a  right  *'to  re- 
call or  rescind  any  constitutional  amend- 
ment now  for  submission  at  the  next  gen- 
eral dection." 

The  purpose  of  this  new  move  was  to 
make  another  assault  upon  the  *'Buck- 
lin**  amendment.  This  time  they  had 
singed  it  out  by  itself  and  had  doomed 
it  for  slaughter.  The  contest  was  sharp 
and  severe,  but  as  the  measure  was  then 
pending  before  the  people,  there  was  no 
c(»istitutionaI  right  or  power  in  the  l^;is- 
lalure  to  recaU  it»  and  sdthough  there  were 
weak-kneed  solons  anxious  to  please  the 
throne-powers,  they  ^squared"  them- 
selves by  throwing  down  the  amendment 
in  the  subsequent  campaign, — but  they 
were  afraid  to  pass  a  vote  of  recaU.  So 
it  was  that  at  last  the  amendment  reached 
the  people. 

Tliat  the  reader  may  now  see  precisely 
what  went  to  the  people  and  what  cun- 
ning use  the  throne-powers  sometimes 
make  of  the  people  to  help  them  draw 
corporation  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  I 
insert  this  much-berated  ''Bucklin*' 
amendment  entire. 

It  is  short,  and  is  as  follows : 

Article  10,  section  9.  ''Once  in  four 
years,  but  not  oftener,  the  voters  of  any 
county  in  the  state  may,  by  vote  at  any 
general  election,  exempt  or  refuse  to  ex- 
empt from  all  taxation  for  county,  dty, 
town,  school,  road  and  other  local  pur- 
poses, any  and  all  personal  property  or 
improvements  on  land;  but  neither  the 
wlude  nor  any  part  of  the  full  cash  value 
of  any  rights  of  way,  franchises  in  public 
ways,  or  land,  exdusive  of  the  improve- 
ments thereon,  shall  be  so  exempted; 
provided,  however,  that  such  questions 
be  submitted  to  the  voters  by  virtue  of 
petition  therefor,  signed  and  sworn  to  by 
not  less  than  one  hundred  taxpayers  of 
eadi  county,  and  filed  with  the  county 
derk  and  recorder,  not  less  than  thirty 
nor  more  than  ninety  days  before  the  day 
of  election.'* 

Article  10,  section  11.    ""The  rate  of 


taxation  on  property  for  state  purposes 
shall  never  exceed  four  mills  on  each  dol- 
lar of  valuation  but  the  provision  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  rights  of  way, 
franchises  in  public  ways,  or  land,  the 
full  cash  value  of  which  may  be  taxed  at 
such  additional  rate,  not  exceeding  two 
mills  on  each  dollar  of  assessed  valuation, 
as  shall  be  provided  by  law,  after  ex- 
empting all  personal  property  and  im- 
provements thereon  from  such  additional 
rate  of  taxation." 

The  reader  is  now  competent  to  pass 
his  own  judgment  and  to  say  whether 
these  two  proposed  sections  are  revolu- 
tionary or  anarchistic.  If  we  analyze 
them  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  essen- 
tially permissive;  that  is,  they  permit  the 
people  of  designated  political  divisions 
of  the  state  to  vote  into  being  their  own 
local  system  of  taxation  for  the  revenue 
purposes  of  such  divisions  only.  Of  thdr 
own  force  and  without  further  action  of 
the  people  they  create  no  new  system  of 
any  kind.  Without  a  popular  vote  pur- 
suant to  thdr  terms  decreeing  otherwise, 
the  existing  system  would  continue  to 
exist  wholly  unaffected,  except  as  to  the 
important  subject  of  frandiises.  And 
at  this  point  we  get  at  the  milk  in  the 
cocoanut.  These  sections  do  ordain  that 
^'ndther  the  whole  nor  any  part  of  the 
full  cash  value  of  any  rights  of  way,  fran- 
chises in  public  ways,  .  .  .  shall  be  .  .  . 
exempted";  and,  unlike  other  property 
taxed  for  ''state  purposes"  and  limited 
in  rate  to  four  nulls  on  the  dollar,  these 
franchises  are  subject  to  an  additional 
rate  of  two  mills  on  the  dollar.  These 
are  the  provisions  that  set  the  corpora- 
tions wild.  From  their  view-point  it  was 
really  a  franchise  fight,  and  yet  they  con- 
cealed this  view-point  so  successfully  that 
a  large  part  of  the  people  never  su^eded 
that  the  cry  of  ^confiscation"  was  the 
mere  corporation  method  of  duplidty  and 
o(Hicealmeiit.  Something  of  the  extent 
to  whidi  the  corporatioiis  were  affected 
throughout  the  state  by  this  franduse 
provision  will  a{q)ear  by  taking  the  sitoa- 
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tion  in  old  Arapahoe  county,  at  that  time 
containing  what  is  now  the  city  and 
county  of  Denver  and  the  new  counties 
of  Arapahoe  and  Adams. 

From  a  signed  statement  printed  in 
one  of  the  Denver  dailies  during  the  cam- 
paign and  written  by  John  P.  S.  Voght, 
a  deputy  in  the  assessor's  office  and  one 
of  the  most  competent  fiscal  statisticians 
in  the  state,  I  quote  as  follows : 

^  The  valuation  of  such  franchises  and 
rights  of  way  would  be  increased  at  their 
true  value,  instead  of  a  ten  per  cent,  valu- 
ation, as  now  in  vogue.  The  valuation 
of  the  Denver  Twunway,  the  Denver 
Union  Water  Company,  the  Denver  Gb& 
and  Electric  Light  Company,  steam- 
heating,  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies and  all  the  great  railway  com- 
panies entering  and  centering  in  the  city 
of  Denver  will  be  $34,000,000  under  the 
Australasian  tax,  instead  of  $3,597,845 
under  our  present  system.  Railroad  and 
corporation  franchises  and  rights  of  way, 
with  the  additional  two-mills  levy  for 
state  purposes,  will  pay  (in  taxes)  $1,- 
198,840     instead     of     $1012,601.54     as 


now. 
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With  such  a  prospect  before  them,  no 
wonder  the  throne-corporations  poured 
money  like  water  into  Uie  campaign  and 
distorted  the  issues.  It  is  a  matter  of 
wonder,  however,  that  the  newspapers 
and  the  people  followed  their  lead  and 
did  battle  for '"  The  Anti-Bucklin  Amend- 
ment League''  under  the  alarming  and 
misleading  declaration: 

''The  Bucklin  Amendment  means  the 
Single-Tax,  Confiscation,  Confusion, 
Panic." 

The  amendment  shows  on  its  face  that 
outside  of  the  franchise  feature,  it  is  noth- 
ing more  than  the  popular  proposition  of 
allowing ''  local  option  in  taxation."  Tins 
proposition  has  been  approved  by  many 
eminent  and  capable  associations  and 
men.  Space  will  permit  reference  to 
but  few  and  these  I  select  as  &ir  samples 
and  at  random.    The  Ohio  State  Board 


of  Commerce  declared  for  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

''For  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion to  permit  local  option  in  taxation." 

As  conservative  a  body  as  the  Ohio 
State  Bar  Association,  in  1900,  adopted 
this  resolution: 

"That  the  constitution  of  Ohio  should 
be  so  amended  as  to  completely  separate 
state  and  local  taxation;  that  eadi  aitj 
and  county  of  the  state  should  be  vested 
with  the  power  of  taxation  for  the  pur- 
poses of  such  dty  and  county  .  .  ." 

We  shall  also  see  in  a  moment  that  this 
proposition  had  the  support  of  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  New  York  legislature 
and  of  some  of  the  most  conservative 
bodies  of  New  York  city.  So  competent 
a  critic  as  Professor  John  R.  Conmions 
gave  for  use  in  the  campaign  a  letter  over 
his  own  signature  approving  the  "  Buck- 
lin^ amendment.  Even  so  conservative 
an  educator  and  publicist  as  President 
Hadley,  of  Yale  Collie,  specifically  ap- 
proved the  principal  aims  the  promoter 
of  this  amendment  had  in  view  in  the 
following  terse  and  pointed  words: 

"...  Unimproved  real  estate  should 
be  assessed  higher  and  improvements 
relatively  lower  than  at  present.  The 
assessors  of  to-day  see  that  the  man  who 
holds  unimproved  real  estate  gets  little 
income  and  they  let  him  off  easily  on  ac- 
count of  his  supposed  inability  to  pay  a 
high  tax.  The  real  effect  of  this  is  to 
take  burdens  off  from  the  shoulders  of  a 
man  who  is  waiting  for  the  growth  of  a 
community  to  make  him  rich,  and  to  put 
these  burdens  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  are  contributing  to  that  growth. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Henry 
Greorge's  single-tax  theory  as  a  whole, 
there  can  be  little  question  that  a  rela- 
tively high  assessment  of  ground  rent^  with 
corresponding  relief  for  those  who  have 
made  improvements^  is  a  much-needed 
reform^^** 

*  Johnson's  Univ.  Qc,  tit,  ^'Tsxation."  VoL 
8»p.t8. 
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Yet  this  '^ much-needed  reform"  so 
cogently  urged  by  President  Hadley 
never  could  be  accomplished  in  Colorado 
without  first  liberalizing  the  constitution. 
This  constitution  now  requires  the  ''taxa- 
tion of  all  property,  real  and  personal" 
(Art  10»  sec.  8)  according  to  the  well- 
known  "rule  of  uniformity"  famiKar  to 
those  at  all  acquainted  with  tax  matters. 
It  gives  a  list  of  property  that  may  be 
exempted,  such  as  that  of  municipal  cor- 
porations, public  libraries,  and,  until 
otherwise  provided  by  law,  cemeteries 
not  for  profit,  and  ''lots  with  the  build- 
ings thereon,  if  said  buildings  are  used 
8<dely  and  exclusively  for  religious  wor- 
flhip»  for  schools  or  for  strictly  charitable 
purposes."  It  then  declares  that  "all 
laws  exempting  from  taxation  property 
other  than  that  hereinbefore  mentioned 
shall  be  void."     (Art.  10,  sec.  6.) 

Hampered  by  such  restrictions,  it  is 
impossible  in  this  state  to  attempt  any 
just  or  effective  tax-reform,  without  they 
are  first  modified  or  abolished.  This 
was  the  aim  of  the  "Bucklin"  amend- 
ment, and  in  this  respect,  if  it  had  carried, 
it  would  have  placed  our  constitution  on 
no  different  ground  than  that  already 
occupied  by  the  constitution  of  so  large 
and  conservative  a  state  as  New  York. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Elsburg  bill, 
drafted  by  such  distinguished  citizens  as 
Charies  S.  Fairchild,  secretary  of  the 
treasury  in  Cleveland's  cabinet;  Alex- 
ander E.  Orr,  a  multimillionaire  and  for 
years  president  of  the  chamber,  and 
George  F.  Seward,  John  Harsen  Rhodes, 
and  Qarence  E.  Kelsey,  representing 
the  committee  on  state  and  municipal 
taxation  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  of 
the  state  of  New  York  and  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  chamber  on  January  8, 
1901.  It  was  also  endorsed  by  the  state 
eonmierce  convention,  the  board  of  trade 
and  transportation,  the  Merchants'  Asso- 
ciation, the  West  End  Association,  the 
United  Real  Estate  Owners'  Association, 
the  New  York  Tax-Reform  Association 
and  many  other  bodies  and  eminent  men. 

This    Elsburg   biU    permitted    ''local 


option  in  taxation  "  in  New  York,  in  all 
cities  and  counties  of  the  state,  and  no 
change  in  the  constitution,  as  in  Colorado 
was  a  necessary  preliminary.  It  per- 
mitted the  county-board  or  the  council 
of  any  city  or  village,  by  mere  vote,  as  if 
passing  an  ordinary  resolution,  to  exempt 
from  taxation  all  the  improvements  on 
land,  or  all  factories,  or  all  railroads,  or 
all  mercantile  establishments,  or  all  stocks 
or  bonds  or  anything  else.  This  bill  was 
supported  by  leading  newspapers  of  New 
York  city  regardless  of  politics  and  the 
New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  (Re- 
publican) said: 

"The  main  effect  of  the  proposed  law 
would  be  to  exempt  personalty  almost 
entirely  from  taxation  and  to  raise  the 
entire  revenue  by  taxation  of  realty  and 
public  franchises.** 

The  Elsburg  bill,  with  such  provisions 
and  effect,  passed  one  house  of  the  New 
York  l^islature  but  was  defeated  in  the 
other.  Its  origin,  however,  was  too  re- 
spectable and  conservative  to  bring  it  or 
its  supporters  underthe  ban  of"  the  Single- 
Tax,  Confiscation,  Confusion  and  Panic." 

Yet  this  very  ban  was  put  upon  the 
"Bucklin"  amendment  and  its  support- 
ers. And  this,  too,  although  it  was  a 
much  fairer  measure  for  "local  option 
in  taxation"  than  its  New  York  proto- 
type. In  the  latter  the  "option"  of  de- 
termining the  character  of  property  to  be 
taxed  or  exempted  was  given  to  a  mere 
clique, — ^to  a  coimty-board  or  a  city- 
council,  and  undoubtedly  would  have 
engendered  all  the  graft  and  vices  of  fran- 
chise grabbing.  While  in  the  former  the 
"option"  was  given  to  the  people  them- 
selves, by  an  effective  initiative  and  ref- 
erendum proceeding,  to  determine  what 
property  they  would  tax  or  exempt.  Yet 
through  the  cuiming  of  corporation  tac- 
tics the  people  were  hoodwinked  into 
distrusting  and  condemning  themselves, 
and  into  graciously  holding  inunune  from 
the  touch  of  just  taxation  tiie  tax-dodging 
franchises  of  the  imperious  throne-pow- 
ers.   This  was  not  true,  however,  <rf  the 
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minen.  They  keenly  reaKjeed  Ae  in- 
equity and  iniquity  of  our  exirting  tax- 
system,  taking  its  revenue  from  their 
meager  earnings  and  bdongings,  while 
▼ast  profits  were  ndled  up  on  tibe  dividend- 
sheets  that  never  made  even  a  shadow 
upon  the  tax  returns.  President  Hani- 
son  said,  as  we  have  seen,  ''this  sense  of 
inequality  breathes  a  fierce  and  unmeas- 
uring  anger."  In  the  ^  Bucklin  **  amend- 
ment there  was  a  ray  of  hope  for  economic 
tax-reform,  and  the  miners  as  a  class  gave 
it  enthusiastic  support  The  result  was 
that  the  only  counties  that  returned  a 
majority  for  the  measure  were  the  metal- 
mining  counties  of  Clear  Creek,  Dolores, 
Hinsdale,  Lake,  La  Plata,  Pitkin,  San 
Juan  and  Teller.  But,  as  we  shall  pres- 
ently see  in  the  chapter  on  the  strikes  of 
1908-04,  these  enthusiastic  champions 
of  tax-reform  paid  the  fuU  penalty  for 
their  organized  disloyalty  to  the  edicts 
of  the  throne-powers.  Upon  the  face  of 
the  returns  the  vote  was  as  foDows:  For 
the  amendment,  82,710;  and  against  it, 
72,870.  I  do  not  say,  however,  that  the 
amendment  was  defeated.  I  leave  that  for 
the  reader  to  say,  if  he  thinks  so,  when  in 
our  chapter  on  "  The  Overthrow  of  the  Bal- 
lot **  he  becomes  acquainted  with  corpora- 
tion methods  of  running  Colorado  elections. 
Notwithstanding  the  respectable  com- 
pany in  which  we  have  seen  the  *'  Buck- 
lin" amendment  had  a  right  to  be  re- 
ceived and  to  move  in  the  field  of  Ameri- 
can economics,  still,  to  succeed  in  their 
vicious  franchise-fight,  the  throne-powers 
did  not  hesitate  to  malign  and  traduce  it, 
nor  to  denoimce  and  ridicule  all  its  ad- 
vocates and  exponents.  To  win^  under 
cover,  so  important  a  fight,  they  not  only 
stirred  to  the  bottom  the  passions  of  the 
people  throughout  the  state  but  also 
stirred  the  reputation  of  the  state  through- 
out the  nation.  The  refiection  of  the 
contest  as  seen  in  the  press  of  the  East 
was  all  of  corporation  making,  and  like 
their  lurid  painting  on  other  occasions, 
represented  this  modest  amendment  as 
mad  anarchy  and  revolution  and  its  sup- 
porters as  wild  confiscators  and  loons. 


Yet,  as  against  their  libds  and  insidi- 
ous  machinations,  there  is  no  better  sen- 
timent to  express  than  that  of  Shakspere's 
telling  words  used  by  Senator  Buddin 
in  ccmduding  his  above  report: 

*9«  juft  and  fear  not, 
jLet  sD  the  cndf  tiioa  aini'it  at 
Be  %  Coimtiy'i,  %  God's  and  TVntfi's.'* 

8.  The  ^'Rueh'*  and  ** EightrHauT'' 
AmendmenU. 

The  ''Rush^  amendment  was  adopted 
November  4,  1902,  as  Article  20  of  the 
State  Constitution.  It  was  carried  l^  a 
popular  majority  of  88,988.  After  the 
official  canvass  of  the  vote,  Grovenior 
Orman,  on  December  1,  1902,  as  he  was 
required  by  the  tenns  of  the  amendment, 
issued  his  proclamation  declaring  it  duly 
adopted  as  a  part  of  the  state  ccmstitu- 
tion.  This  Aitide  20  contains  eight  sec- 
tions and  is  too  long  for  present  insertion. 
A  brief  reference  to  its  essential  features, 
however,  will  suffice  to  show  its  impwt- 
ance  and  to  show  also  why  it  espeoally 
offended  the  throne-powers. 

(a)  It  abolished  the  city  of  Denver  and 
the  county  of  Arapahoe  which  included 
the  same,  and  merged  and  consolidated 
these  two  organizations  and  so  much  of 
the  territory  of  the  latter  as  was  co-termi- 
nous  with  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
former,  together  with  all  other  munici- 
palities within  this  area, — ^into  an  en- 
tirely new  and  unique  entity  to  be  called 
the  "City  and  County  of  Denver,"  and 
which  should  be  "a  single  body  corpor- 
ate and  pditic." 

(6)  It  required  this  "single  body  cor- 
porate and  politic  '^  to  have  but  one  set  of 
officers  to  be  "  such  as  by  appointment  or 
dection  may  be  provided  for  by  the  char- 
ter," and  "  the  jurisdiction,  term  of  office, 
duties  and  qualifications  of  all  such  offi- 
cers to  be  such  as  in  the  charter  may  be 

corporate  and  politic*'  as  a  new  creation 
of  tiie  sovereign  will  of  the  people  and  to 
protect  it  as  a  new  species  of  governmental 
being  from  judicial  or  legislative  invasion 
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to  the  extent  necesBaiy  to  let  it  live  and 
derdop  noooiding  to  its  peculiar  endow- 
ment,— it  was  provided  that  '*  anything 
in  the  ccmstitution  of  this  state  in  conflict 
or  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  is  hereby  declared  to  be  in- 
applicable to  the  matters  and  things  by 
this  amendment  covered  and  provided 
for* 

(e)  It  gave  the  voters  of  the  city  and 
ctmntj  of  Denver  the  right  to  elect  twenty- 
one  members  of  a  charter-convention  to 
frame  a  charter*  which,  when  approved 
by  a  vole  of  the  people,  should  become 
the  organic  law  of  such  city  and  county. 
But  it  provided  in  order  to  preserve  the 
application  of  the  general  provisions  of 
the  constitution  and  statutes,  that  "'eveiy 
diarter  shall  designate  the  officers  who 
shall  respectivdy  perform  the  acts  and 
duties  required  of  county  officers  to  be 
dcme  by  the  constitution  or  by  the  general 
law,  as  far  as  applicable." 

(d)  The  principle  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  was  specificaUy  adopted  for 
the  framing  of  successive  charters  when 
desired  by  the  people  or  for  amending 
any  charter  of  the  city  and  county  or  for 
the  enactment  of  ordinances;  and  this 
was  to  be  done  upon  a  five  per  cent,  peti- 
tion for  submission  at  a  general  election 
or  a  ten  per  cent,  petition  for  submission 
at  a  special  election,  and  without  any  leg- 
islative permit,  interference  or  approval. 

(e)  It  required  all  franchises  to  be  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  the  people  before  they 
became  effective. 

(/)  It  required  the  fire  and  police  de- 
partment and  the  department  of  public 
utilities  and  works  to  be  under  civil  ser- 
vice. 

(g)  It  required  the  school  districts 
within  the  limits  of  the  dty  and  county  of 
Denver  to  be  coosolidaSl  and  me^ed 
into  a  single  distnct,  to  be  called  **  School 
District  No.  1." 

(h)  It  permitted  cities  of  the  first  and 
second  class  in  the  state,  that  is,  cities 
having  a  population  exceeding  two  thou- 
sand, to  avaQ  themselves  of  certain  adapt- 
able parts  of  its  provisions,  especially  of 


the  charter-making  power,  and  of  the 
initiative  and  referaidum. 

(i)  It  required  all  charters  and  amend- 
ments thereof  to  be  filed  with  the  secretaiy 
of  state  before  the  same  should  take  effect 

In  the  above  analysis,  points  c,  d,  e, 
and  h  indicate  the  special  features  that 
drew  the  fire  of  the  corporations.  By 
point  e  they  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  a 
popular  vote  to  renew  their  fast  expiring 
fnmchises,  and  by  points  c,  d,  and  A,  the 
power  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  to  establish  such  a  condition  pre- 
cedent or  any  other  condition  for  the 
granting  of  franchises  in  their  charter, 
even  if  by  any  untoward  circumstance 
the  provisions  of  point  e  should  be  elimi- 
nated or  invalidated,  or  indeed,  they  might 
deny  the  granting  upon  any  conditions 
of  any  franchise  whatsoever. 

Of  the  ''Eight-Hour'*  amendment,  it 
is  enough  here  to  say  that  it  added  Section 
ft5a  to  Article  6  of  the  constitution,  and 
prohibited  the  employment  of  peisons  in 
undeiground  mines  or  workings  or  in 
furnaces,  smelters  or  reduction-works 
for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty- 
four  hours,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
and  declared  that  "the  general  assembly 
shall  provide  by  law  (for  the  enforcement 
of  sudi  period  of  employment)  and  sfiaU 
prescribe  suitable  p^ialties  for  violation 
thereof." 

The  l^islative  betrayal  and  shirking 
in  1908  of  this  direct  command  of  the  con- 
stitution and  the  failure  to  pass  any  eight- 
hour  law  whatever  and  the  result  of  the 
same,  will  be  especially  pertinent  to  a 
subsequent  chapter. 

But  as  we  have  seen  and  by  wise  pre- 
concert, perhaps,  this  **  Eight-Hour** 
amendment,  the  ''Bucklin**  amendment 
and  the  ''Rush*'  amendment  were  all  to 
be  voted  upon  at  the  same  time, — ^No- 
vember 4,  1902, — Shaving  all  been  passed 
and  subinitted  to  the  people  by  the  legis- 
lature in  1901.  Confusing  as  it  was  to 
the  throne-powers  to  have  these  three 
measures  passed  at  the  same  session  of 
the  general  assembly,  it  was  still  more 
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embarrassing  to  have  them  all  pending 
before  the  people  for  a  vote  at  the  same 
election.  Again,  they  did  not  dare  to 
divide  or  scatter  their  strength.  In  the 
legislature,  as  said  above,  they  made  the 
''Rush"  amendment  the  center  of  their 
fight,  but  in  the  field  the  ''Bucklin" 
amendment,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the 
stormy  center.  The  **  Eight-Hour** 
amendment  was  so  popular  and  was  sup- 
ported by  such  a  tremendous  pressure 
that  the  throne-powers  wisely  postponed 
their  organized  assault  upon  this  measure 
until,  as  we  shall  see  later,  the  legislature 
was  applied  to  to  pass  the  necessary  en- 
actment to  put  it  into  execution. 

The  result  of  the  returns  of  the  now 
famous  election  of  1902,  besides  giving 
us  James  H.  Peabody  as  the  Republican 
governor  of  the  state,  also  gave  us  the 
''Rush*'  amendment  and  tiie  "Eight- 
Hpur*'  amendment*  by  large  majorities. 
But  the  "Bucklin**  amendment,  by  the 
same  returns,  was  sent  to  the  tomb, — a 
fate,  as  we  shall  see,  but  little  di£Ferent 
from  that  finally  overtaking  its  two  com- 
panions— ^the  one  being  bled  to  death  by 
the  legislature  and  the  other  by  the  courts. 
Such  is  the  facility  with  which  the  existing 
economy  can  absorb,  adapt  or  destroy  the 
most  restrictive  or  fundsonental  measure 
that  lies  in  its  way.  Apropos  of  this 
thought,  watch  the  rate-fixing  fight  now 
going  on  in  the  nation.  If  it  finally  wins 
in  Congress,  see  what  becomes  of  it  in  the 
courts. 

4.  Metal  and  Coat-Strike  of  1908-04. 

This  subject  will  have  a  chapter  by 
itself,  and  it  is  enough  to  say  now  that 
during  all  these  stirring  troubles  there 
was  not  a  ripple  of  inharmony  among  the 
throne-powers  of  the  state;  that  they 
were  a  unit  in  advice  and  encouragement 
to  Governor  Peabody,  and  he  did  no  act 
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and  exercised  no  power  that  drew  a  breath 
of  protest  from  any  corporation  in  the 
state. 

5.  The  Peabody  Campaign  of  1904. 

A  word  here,  too,  will  at  present  suffice, 
as  Hie  strikes  just  mentioned  and  Oieir 
incidents  and  issues  must  first  be  pre- 
sented to  the  reader  before  he  will  be 
prepared  to  appreciate  why  all  the  throne- 
powers  of  the  state  were  defiantly  aligned 
for  the  reelection  of  James  H.  Peabody 
and  for  the  defeat  of  Governor  Adams. 
In  a  later  chapter  on  "The  Overthrow 
of  the  Ballot,'*  both  this  campaign  and 
its  subsequent  contest  will  receive  spe- 
cific attention. 

In  the  forgoing  pages  we  have  had  a 
general  glimpse  at  the  dominant  trusts 
and  corporations  of  the  state,  both  as  to 
their  occasional  troubles  among  them- 
selves and  as  to  their  united  front  against 
the  people.  Their  internal  dissensions, 
as  we  have  seen,  should  be  of  no  vital 
concern  to  the  public,  but  their  power 
and  disposition  for  united  political  acticm 
is  of  the  deepest  concern.  We  repeat 
that  it  is  the  crime  of  crimes  that  they 
should  be  in  politics  at  all. 

YHien  we  now  turn  to  a  more  specific 
consideration  of  these  throne-powers  and 
see  each  of  them  in  their  large  holdings 
and  ambitious  pretensions,  with  their 
vast  tap-roots  and  runners  sapping  the 
political  life-blood  and  the  substance  of 
the  people,  we  shall  then  have  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  economic  situation  in 
this  state,  and  realize  that  the  issue  can- 
not be  much  longer  postponed  when  it 
must  be  decisively  determined  whether 
the  people  shall  go  down  upon  their  knees 
as  suppliants,  or  the  corporations  shall 
be  driven  from  their  throne. 

(To  be  continued.) 

J.  Wabneb  Mills. 
Denver^  Colo. 
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THE  PERIOD  of  frenzied  discussion 
of  this  subject  is  past  and  the  time 
for  a  more  cahn  and  dispassionate  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  matter  has  come. 
Without  doubt  such  discussion  will  be 
continued  until  the  public  conscience 
shall  reach  a  conclusion  similar  to  that 
which  all  good  people  hold  in  respect  of 
slavexy  and  Mormonism.  Ideals  of 
righteousness  are  always  advancing  and, 
though  slow  to  catch  up  with  this  advance, 
the  people  in  the  end  move  toward  the 
higher  ideals  and  confirm  a  new  standard 
of  righteousness  which  a  generation  be- 
fore they  would  not  have  recognized. 
The  question  just  now  under  discussion 
is  not  so  much  the  enormous  (mis)fortune 
of  one  man  and  the  methods  by  which 
he  obtained  it,  as  the  whole  system  of 
conunercial  enterprise  which  the  genius 
of  this  one  man  has  invented  and  put 
into  practice  and  which  has  been  adopted 
and  spread  through  all  the  great  con- 
trolling commercial  enterprises  of  our 
coimtry. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  tainted  money  ? 
The  writer  may  be  pardoned  if  at  tiie 
outset  he  attempts  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion from  the  religious  or  Christian  point- 
of-view.  All  the  more  so  since  the  man 
around  whom  this  question  just  now  re- 
volves is  an  eminent  (?)  Christian  man; 
or  at  least  he  stands  before  the  community 
clothed  in  that  profession.  At  the  outset 
it  is  conceded  that  money  in  itself  is  with- 
out moral  quality  and  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  '"tainted"  by  reason  of  its 
association  or  use.  James — ^the  Lord's 
brother — one  of  the  New  Testament 
writers  and  especially  a  writer  on  the 
whole  subject  of  Christian  ethics  in  rela- 
tion to  the  common  or  practical  life,  says, 
of  certain  rich  men  who  had  acquired 
their  wealth  by  oppressing  and  deih^ud- 
ing  their  poor  laborers :  "  Your  riches  are 
eorrupUd  ;  your  gold  and  silver  are  can- 


kered,** Surely  no  one  will  deny  that 
this  is  a  description  of  tainted  money, 
which  instead  of  being  an  instrument  for 
blessing  becomes  '"a  witness  against"  its 
possessors  and  ''shall  eat"  their  ''flesh 
as  it  were  fire."  "The  cries"  of  those 
who  have  been  defrauded  in  the  process 
of  gathering  this  "  heaped  together  treas- 
ure" "have  come  into  the  ears  of  the 
Lord  of  Sabaoth."  Even  Dr.  McArthur 
would  scarcely  speak  of  this  writer  as  the 
"  notorious  James."  Who  will  doubt  that 
money  obtained  by  theft,  extortion,  un- 
cleanness,  robbery,  etc.,  is  tainted,  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  the  hands  of  or  is 
administered  by  the  thief,  the  extortioner, 
the  covetous  man,  or  the  one  who  prac- 
tices fraud  upon  his  neighbor  ? 

Turning  from  the  strict  rule  of  the 
gospel  to  that  of  the  common  conscience, 
it  is  evident  that  certain  money  would  by 
any  honest  or  decent  man  be  r^arded 
as  tainted  and  unfit  for  use  in  the  work 
of  Grod.  Should  a  professional  gambler, 
thief,  keeper  of  a  disreputable  house,  an 
embezzler  of  bank  or  trust  funds,  or  men 
who  have  obtained  their  money  by  fraud 
and  known  oppression  of  the  poor,  come 
with  their  money  and  offer  it  to  any  treas- 
urer of  any  department  of  the  work  of 
the  church,  would  such  treasurer  receive 
it  on  the  grounds  that,  though  obtained 
by  such  means,  it  was  clean  in  itself,  or 
at  least  that  to  use  it  in  a  good  cause  would 
sanctify  it ?  The  doctrine  that  "the  end 
justifies  the  means"  is  not  one  that  is 
accepted  by  the  average  Christian  of  the 
twentieth  centuiy.  The  point  here  i. 
not  now  whether  "  Standard  Oil "  money 
is  on  a  par  with  that  hypothecated  above, 
but  that  there  is  certain  money  which 
even  the  common  conscience  regards  as 
tainted. 

Can  tainted  money  be  cleansed  ?  This 
raises  another  question  which  may  easily 
be  answered.    A  bad  man  is  not  neees- 
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sarily  doomed  to  perpetual  badness.  He 
may  be  converted  and  become  a  good 
man.  Any  business  or  occupation,  im- 
less  it  itself  it  is  inherently  bad,  may  be 
reconstructed  and  placed  on  a  basis  of 
righteousness.  So,  without  doubt,  tainted 
money  may  be  cleansed,  but  not  so  long 
as  it  is  hdd  by  and  represents  the  un- 
righteous man  and  his  methods  of  busi- 
ness by  which  the  money  has  been  ob- 
tained. It  has  been  ui'ged  that  we  should 
never  question  either  the  man  or  his 
monqr  if  he  is  sincerely  seeking  to  do 
good  with  it;  that  ''it  is  always  right  to 
do  good."  There  is  a  sophism  in  this 
plausible  statement  that  needs  exposing. 
A  man  with  his  right  hand  steals  and  con- 
tinues to  steal  and  ''heaps  together  rich- 
es"; but  he  has  good  impulses  and  so 
with  his  left  hand  he  takes  a  certam  por- 
tion of  his  money  which  with  his  right 
hand  by  fraud  or  oppression  he  has  ac- 
quired, and  devotes  it  to  some  charitable 
or  religious  object.  He  commits  a  fraud 
with  his  right  hand  and  writes  a  check  in 
favor  of  charity  or  righteousness  with  his 
left  hand.  Sludl  we  say  that  the  check 
of  the  left  hand  sanctifies  the  fraud  of  the 
right  hand  or  cleanses  the  money  ob- 
taLoied  by  frauds,  especially  if  the  right 
hand  cofiJtinues  strenuously  to  do  business 
in  the  same  way?  So  long  as  money 
stands  for  and  represents  the  man  who 
possesses  it  or  gives  it,  it  partakes  of  the 
moral  quaUty  of  the  man  it  stands  for, 
and  not  of  the  cause  to  which  it  has  been 
given.  If  we  are  reminded  that  the  "  altar 
sanctifies  the  gift  and  not  the  gift  the 
altar,''  it  may  be  replied  that  Jehovah  by 
the  lips  of  more  than  one  of  His  prophets 
refused  absolutely  to  allow  the  sacnfices 
and  offerings  of  certain  of  the  Jews  to  he 
upon  His  idtars,  because  of  the  "  corrupt 
practices"  of  the  men  who  sought  so  to 
"worship"  Him.  Instead  of  sanctifying 
the  giftf  the  altars  of  the  Lord  would  have 
been  desecrated  by  the  gift.  Clearly  it  is 
not  possible  to  sanctify  tainted  money 
merely  by  devoting  it  to  religious  or  char- 
itable purposes. 
It  has  been  urged  that  the  Lord  him- 


sdf  accepted  gifts  which  were  wrong- 
doing, e.  g.9  in  the  case  of  the  woman  who 
was  a  sinner,  who  broke  upon  his  head 
and  his  feet  the  very  precious  box  of  oint- 
ment, one  of  the  axt-agendes  in  her  un- 
holy profession.  But  those  who  refer  to 
this  case  seem  to  forget  two  points  in  this 
story.  First,  the  woman  had  utteriy 
abandoned  her  unclean  life,  and  the  gift 
of  the  hitherto  "tainted"  ointment  was 
the  offering  of  the  penitent  and  a  token 
of  her  abwdonment  of  the  unholy  life. 
Let  the  possessors  of  "tainted  money" 
come  confessing  their  sins,  with  the  aban- 
donment of  their  "system"  of  unright- 
eousness, and  then  as  a  token  of  their 
penitence  give  their  money  to  God  that 
it  may  in  some  fashion  and  measure  atone 
for  their  wrong-doing,  and  we  should  be 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  money  would 
be  sanctified.  In  the  case  of  Zaccheus, 
the  rich  tax-gatherer,  as  a  token  of  his 
penitence  and  reformation  he  declared 
that  wherever  he  could  do  so  he  "  restored 
fourfold"  to  the  men  whom  he  had 
wronged  by  his  professional  "squeeze," 
and  for  the  rest  he  gave  the  "  half  he  pos- 
sessed to  the  poor."  Let  the  "system" 
and  all  who  have  adopted  the  methods 
of  the  "system"  seek  out  those  whom 
they  have  in  their  business  relations 
"  squeezed  "  and  crowded  out  of  business 
by  the  power  of  their  system  and  their 
enormous  wealth,  by  their  "rebates" 
and  "secret  agreements,"  and  restore  to 
them  "fourfold,"  and  then  give  the  half 
of  their  remaining  possessions  to  the  poor; 
then  it  is  probable  that  what  remains  to 
them  will  be  in  sanctification.  In  the 
case  of  money-making  as  in  fruit-grow- 
ing, one  must  first  "  make  the  tree  good  " 
before  "the  fruit  can  be  good."  As 
"men  do  not  fi:ather  fiirs  of  thistles  nor 
grapes  of  thoi^."  soleligious  societies 
do  not  get  clean  money  from  the  hands 
of  commerciaUy  unclean  men.  Repent- 
ance, restitution  (where  restitution  can 
be  made),  and  a  life  and  business  method 
reconstructed  on  righteousness  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  way  to  sanctify  "  taint- 
ed money."    This  may  be  the  setting  of 
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a  high  ideal  and  the  suggestion  of  a  severe 
lenMBdy;  but  so  is  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  a  high  ideal  and  the  **  cutting  off  ** 
of  the  offending  hand  and  the  **  plucking 
out  **  of  the  offending  qre  a  severe  remedy ; 
but  in  certain  cases  it  must  be  done  or 
''hdl''  is  at  the  oth^  end  of  the  refusal. 
In  any  case  there  are  few  who  would  urge 
the  abolition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
or  the  abroffation  of  the  Savior's  remedy 
for  certain  serious  *' offences." 

The  question  under  discussion  is  not 
an  abstract  or  an  academic  one.  The 
recent  gift  of  a  ''certain  rich  man"  to  a 
Christian  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
has  awakened  the  protest  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Christian  ministers  against  their 
society  for  receiving  the  money,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  price  of  oppression, 
fraud  and  dishonesty  in  its  acquirement, 
and  that  to  receive  it  with  thanks  was  to 
condone  the  dishonest  methods  and  be- 
come particeps  criminis  with  the  man 
and  the  '*  system  "  which  the  gift  represents. 
This  objection  seems  too  simply  obvious 
to  need  discussion.  The  real  question 
is  whether  the  money  is  **  tainted  "  in  the 
sense  that  it  represents  a  method  of  busi- 
ness which  violates  the  essential  moral 
Erindples  which  should  underlie  eveiy 
onest  business  transaction.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, Sr.,  is  singled  out  as  the  man  chiefly 
criticised,  not  because  he  alone  practices 
the  "  system,"  but  because  he  is  the  man 
who  made  the  particular  gift  under  dis- 
cussion, and  especially  because  he  is  the 
inventor,  genius  and  master-spirit  of  the 
"system"  by  means  of  which  he  has 
amassed  the  most  colossal  fortune  in  the 
worid;  and  further  because  he  is  con- 
spicuous in  his  profession  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

A  thief,  a  gambler,  a  highwayman,  or 
an  embezzler  of  trust  funds  is  judged  by 
the  criminal  statutes  of  the  country  in 
which  his  offences  are  committed.  A 
business  man  whose  methods  of  acquir- 
ing money  are  brought  into  serious  ques- 
tion, though  he  may  not  have  been  con- 
demned by  law,  must  be  judged  by  the 
standard  of  commercial  morality  in  the 


community  in  which  he  lives  and  does 
business,  and  if  he  is  a  professing  Chris- 
tian man,  by  the  ethical  standards  of 
Jesus  Christ.  By  business  ethics  we  do 
not  mean  that  system  which  the  man 
under  discussion  and  his  partners  have 
formulated,  but  those  ''old-fashioned" 
ethics  which,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  so 
happily  put  it,  ask  for  one's  self  in  busi- 
ness only  that  which  one  is  prepared  to 
give  to  one's  client  or  competitor — ^"a 
square  deal." 

Now  the  question  is:  ELas  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller acquired  his  enormous  fortune,  out 
of  which  he  has  dribbled  and  is  still  drib- 
bling some  gifts  to  education,  charity 
and  religion,  fairly  and  honestly  ?  If  he 
has,  then  his  money  is  clean.  If  he  has 
not,  then  his  money  is  tainted,  and  es- 
pedaUy  so  if  he  persists  in  a  method 
which  by  the  concensus  of  the  common 
conscience  is  regarded  as  both  dishonest 
and  dishonorable.  How  are  we  to  know 
"whether  these  things  be  true?"  We 
grant  that  rich  men  are  usually  the  objects 
of  envy  and  jealousy  and  are  often  the 
subjects  of  imjust  criticism.  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller should  have  the  benefit  of  every 
reasonable  doubt  in  this  matter.  In  the 
present  case  the  "system"  which  is  the 
creation  of  the  man,  as  well  as  the  man 
himself,  is  the  subject  of  an  almost  uni- 
versal adverse  judgment.  It  is  true  he 
has  his  defenders,  some  of  them  passion- 
ate and  vehement;  but  in  most  cases 
they  are  either  his  partners,  the  holders 
of  his  stocks,  business  dependents,  or  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  "  benevolence."  The 
indictment  against  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  and  those  who  originated  and 
still  manage  its  affairs  does  not  rest  upon 
the  vague  "  they  say  "  of  irresponsible  or 
merely  jealous  and  prejudiced  competi- 
tors, but  upon  such  an  array  of  hitherto 
undisputed  facts  as  was  never  before 
marshalled  against  any  set  of  men  or 
business  operations  in  the  whole  history 
of  our  country  or  the  world.  For  illus- 
tration: If  the  story  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  as  written  by  Miss  Tarbell  is 
true,  or  anywhere  near  true,  then  the 
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transactions  of  that  company  and  those 
who  direct  its  affairs  are  Uttle  better  than 
the  enterprises  of  pirates  or  highwaymen. 
The  highwayman  rides  up  to  his  victim, 
pistol  in  hand,  and  demands:  ^'Your 
money  or  your  life!"  The  pirate  sails 
up  alongside  his  intended  victim  and  with 
superior  force  of  men,  shot  and  cutlass 
overpowers  him.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  approaches  a  small  business 
competitor  and  demands:  "Your  busi- 
ness or  your  commercial  ruin";  or  by 
means  of  its  powerful  organization,  its 
"rebates,"  "secret  agreements"  with 
railroads  and  its  unlimited  wealth  simply 
says:  "Get  out  of  business  or  we  will 
drive  you  into  bankruptcy!"  It  is  not  a 
case  of  fair  competition.  They  have 
loaded  their  dice,  they  have  stacked  their 
cards.  They  know  no  such  rule  of  busi- 
ness as  the  "square  deal"  or  the  time- 
honored  "  live  and  let  live  "  of  the  honest 
merchant.  It  is  simply  with  them :  "  We 
have  the  power  and  do  not  propose  to 
brook  any  competition.  Right  or  wrong, 
with  us  it  is  simply  a  question  of  might." 
If  the  statements  of  fact  of  Mr.  Lloyd  in 
his  Wealth  Versus  Commonwealth  are 
true  or  anywhere  near  the  truth,  then 
there  are  better  men  behind  the  bars 
than  the  managers  of  this  gigantic  organi- 
zation. 

The  question  is:  Are  these  grave  and 
circumstantial  indictments  true,  or  are 
they  the  scandalous  libels  of  disappointed 
and  jealous  operators  upon  the  business 
of  good  and  honest  men  who  by  superior 
genius  and  business  ability  have,  in  law- 
ful competition,  outstripped  their  com- 
petitors in  the  race  for  wealth  ?  If  these 
specific  indictments  are  not  true,  then 
the  authors  of  them  are  scandalous  libel- 
ers  and  def amers  of  character,  and  the 
workers  of  imtold  public  mischief,  in  that 
they  have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the 
whole  community  and  brought  world- 
wide scandal  and  disgrace  upon  the  busi- 
ness reputation  of  our  countrymen.  If 
these  indictments  are  not  true,  and  the 
Standard  Oil  people  are  honest  men, 
then  they  would  at  once  move  to  clear 


themselves  of  the  grave  impeachment  by 
prosecuting  those  defamers  of  their  good 
business  name  for  criminal  libel.  But 
again,  what  are  the  facts?  Miss  Tar- 
bell's  book,  published  by  a  reputable 
and  responsible  firm,  is  on  the  counters 
and  staUs  of  every  prominent  bookseUer 
in  the  coimtry  and  on  the  tables  of  all  the 
great  clubs  and  among  the  books  of  most 
of  the  leading  men  in  the  country.  Mr. 
Lloyd's  Wealth  Versus  CommonweaUh  is 
by  a  gentleman  and  student  of  unim- 
peachable character,  and  the  manuscript 
was  submitted  to  some  of  the  best  lawyers 
of  the  country  and  then  published  by  one 
of  our  oldest,  most  conservative  and  re- 
sponsible publishing  houses.  Mr.  Law- 
son's  terrific  arraignment  in  his  story  of 
"Frenzied  Finance"  has  gone  into  the 
hands  of  millions  of  readers;  and  yet  the 
Standard  Oil  magnates  take  no  steps  to 
bring  these  defamers  of  character  to  book, 
or  even  to  defend  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  crimes  laid  at  their  doors.  The 
feeble  denial  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  the  recent 
passionate  defence  by  Dr.  McArthur  do 
not  meet  the  case.  The  hitherto  suc- 
cessful policy  of  silence,  backed  by  un- 
told millions  of  wealth,  still  prevails.  Is 
it  true  that  the  poison  of  this  monstrous 
"system"  has  so  entered  into  the  blood 
of  our  great  newspapers  and  that  the  arms 
of  this  octopus  have  so  encircled  our  great 
financial  institutions  that  they  have  no 
breath  with  which  either  to  deny  or  to 
protest? 

It  is  said  that  the  law  of  the  land  does 
not  take  coimizance  of  these  alleged 
"crimes  of  thrstandajd  Oil  Companl^; 
that  since  the  law  against  "rebates"  was 
passed  the  Standaid  Oil  Company  has 
never  practiced  that  iniquity.  Let  that 
be  granted.  What  does  it  prove  ?  Only 
that  the  lawmakers  of  the  land  have 
locked  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen.  It  does  not  prove  that  the  theft 
was  not  a  moral  if  not  a  legal  crime.  Law 
does  not  make  crime;  it  only  reveals  it 
and  provides  for  its  punishment.  ''By 
the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  an."  Nor 
does  the  absence  or  inoperativeness  of 
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law  prevent  or  disprove  the  alleged  eva- 
aon  of  law  or  the  practice  of  **  secret  agree- 
ments''  by  which  the  iniquity  still  goes 
on. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  immediate 
operations  of  this  company  and  its  meth- 
ods are  not  its  worst  offences.    Its  opera- 
tions and  its  stupendous  success  ( ?)  have 
inspired  and  stimulated  a  business  method 
that  has  given  birth  to  a  vast  brood  of 
similar  institutions  that  have  practically 
enveloped  the  necessary  business  of  the 
countiy  within  their  octopian  arms.    The 
Beef-Trust»  the  Car-Trust,  the  Sugar- 
Trust,  the  Coal-Trust,  et  hoc  genus  omne^ 
have  the  consuming  public  so  in  their 
grip  that  practicaUy  no  man  can  eat  or 
buy  or  sell  except  by  leave  of  these  modem 
robber-barons.    More  than  this:  So  vast 
and  ramified  are  the  operations  and  in- 
terests of  this  company  that  banks,  trust 
companies,  railway  companies  and  other 
public  utilities  are  so  more  or  less  tied  up 
that  they  can  no  longer  act  independently. 
The  evil  has  spread  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Federal  government  as  well  as 
some  of  the  state  governments  has  been 
compelled  to  enact  laws  for  the  protection 
of  the  people  and  to  institute  criminal 
proceedings   against   these,   or  at   least 
some  of  these  trusts,  for  their  evasion  and 
violation  of  law.    The  recent  revelations 
in  connection  with  the  investigation  of  the 
Beef-Trust  are  only  specimen  pages  from 
the  stoiy  of  the  Standard  Oil  brood.    The 
scandals  of  the  Equitable  Life,  of  some 
of  the  great  banking  institutions  and  trust 
companies,  no  less  than  of  Amalgamated 
Copper,  are  more  or  less  traceable  to  the 
**  genius  of  the  founder  of  the  Standard 
(XI  Company."    If  it  seems  far-fetched 
to  saddle  all  the  crimes  of  modem  in- 
dustrial enterprise  upon  one  man  or  one 
company,  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
man  is  responsible  for  his  influence  as 
weU  as  for  his  immediate  actions.    It  is 
said  of  good  men  that  *' their  works  do 
follow  them.'*    Is  it  not  equaUy  tme  that 
the  works  of  .fatad  men  follow  them  ?    The 
Scotchman  who  first  scattered  a  handful 
of  tlnstles  on  the  Pacific  coast,  though 


with  no  evil  intent,  is  moraUy  responsible 
for  the  curse  of  thistles  that  since  then 
has  burdened  the  land;  just  as  the  man 
who  let  loose  a  swarm  of  bees  on  that  same 
coast  has  blessed  the  land  with  honey  and 
sweetness.  Old  Fagin  was  responsible 
for  the  crimes  of  OKver  Twist.  Every 
teacher  is  more  or  less  responsible  for  the 
merit  or  blame  attaching  to  the  actions 
of  the  pupil  whose  charsicter  and  princi- 
ples he  has  formed.  The  taint  and  smell 
of  Standard  Oil  has  penetrated  our  whole 
commercial  system.  This  diffusion  of 
methods  and  principles,  it  seems  to  the 
author,  is  the  worst  offence  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  system.  The  worst  of  all  its 
crimes  is  that  it  has  so  far  deadened  the 
conscience  of  the  Church  of  Grod,  at  least 
in  some  parts  and  places,  that  for  the 
sake  of  its  gold  its  principles  and  methods 
are  condoned,  and  her  servants  stand 
hat  in  hand  to  receive  a  dole  of  the  money 
that  pours  out  of  this  fruitful  hopper — 
money  stained  with  blood  and  vocal  with 
the  sighs  and  groans  of  those  who  have 
suffered  oppression  and  ruin  at  the  hands 
of  its  operators. 

Is  Mr.  Rockefeller  only  to  be  blamed 
in  this  matter?  Are  there  not  others? 
Then  why  single  him  out  as  though  he 
were  the  only  wrong-doer?  Undoubt- 
edly there  are  others;  and  all  who  are 
deliberately  and  of  purpose  following  up 
and  out  the  Standard  Oil  methods  and 
participating  in  its  profits  are  in  like  con- 
denmation.  But  Mr.  Rockefeller  is 
singled  out  mainly  because  he  is  the  re- 
puted genius,  inventor  and  chief  pro- 
moter of  the  ^'system";  because  he  stands 
clothed  in  a  profession  of  Christianity 
which,  according  to  eveiy  tenet  of  its 
ethical  teaching,  is  being  contravened; 
because  he  is  a  conspicuous  patron  of 
the  church,  of  so-called  Christian  educa- 
tion and  philanthropy,  by  which  means 
he  brings  the  church  into  fellowship  with 
himself  and  his  methods  of  business.  If 
it  is  objected  that  others  are  equally  com- 
promised by  these  diai^es  of  unrighteous- 
ness in  business,  not  to  say  crimes  against 
sound  commercial  and  Christian  ethics. 
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the  reply  is  that  the  controversy  heads 
itself  up  in  Mr.  Rockefeller.  To  settle 
the  controversy  with  him  is  to  settle  it 
with  all  who  are  associated  with  him  and 
all  who  practice  his  methods.  Doubtless 
the  nK>ney  of  the  Beef-Trust  and  others 
of  the  same  genus  is  as  tainted  as  that  of 
the  Standard  Oil-Trust  and  must  and  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner;  but 
until  the  question  in  respect  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  settled  it  will  be  impossible  to 
deal  with  that  of  his  associate  and  imi- 
tators. 

What  shall  the  church  do  in  the  matter  ? 
This  question  has  been  practically  an- 
swered above,  but  there  are  details  which 
need  consideration. 

It  is  urged  that  Mr.  Rockefeller  and 
his  money  must  be  judged  innocent  and 
dean  until  he  has  been  proved  guilty  by 
due  process  of  law.  That  is  practically 
the  position  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  who  said, 
if  rightly  reported,  that  he  would  accept 
the  money  of  a  gambler  so  long  as  he  was 
unconvicted  of  the  crime  by  which  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  money  he 
proposed  to  devote  to  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion. This  is  not  altogether  a  question 
of  the  technicalities  of  the  law.  It  is  a 
question  of  fact.  Besides,  there  is  a 
*' higher  law"  than  that  of  the  statutes 
and  there  is  a  higher  court  than  those  of 
the  state.  EQtherto  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
remained  silent.  A  man  who  remains 
silent  imder  such  serious  charges  must 
be  considered  as  having  **  given  consent," 
or  else  he  must  not  complain  if  he  be 
unjustiy  judged.  Mr.  Rockefeller  has 
neither  on  the  one  hand  d^ed  the  diaiges 
f ormukted  against  him  and  his  company, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  has  he  justified 
them.  With  such  grave  diaiges  facing 
him  it  is  difficult  to  concave  of  any  sen- 
sitively honest  man  remaining  silent;  if 
not  for  his  own  sake  at  least  for  the  sake 
of  the  Church  of  God  of  which  he  is  so 
conspicuous  a  member. 

It  is  urged  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
church  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  all  the 
monqr  that  comes  volimtarily  into  its 
treasury.    In  this  and  in  other  cases  the 


money  did  not  come  voluntarily  but  after 
much  soUdtation.  But  in  any  case  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Its  imme- 
diate source  was  and  is  well  known.  But 
the  church  does  and  must  sit  in  judgment 
upon  men  and  money  that  seek  entrance 
or  acceptance  within  its  membership  or 
partidpation  in  its  work.  The  money 
of  Ananias,  of  Judas  and  of  Simon 
Magus  was  rejected  because  of  the  men 
and  thdr  deeds  who  offered  it.  The 
money  of  a  known  thief,  gambler  or  em- 
bezzler would  by  the  lowest  standard  of 
Christian  morals  be  rejected  unless  it 
came  in  the  form  of  restitution,  accom- 
panied by  evidence  of  repentance  on  the 
part  of  the  offerer;  and  even  then  if  it 
were  possible  to  restore  the  money  to 
those  from  whom  it  was  wrongfully  taken 
it  should  go  in  that  direction  rather  than 
through  the  channels  of  the  church. 

But  much  "'tainted"  money  must  find 
its  way  into  the  church  treasury  through 
the  coUection  plates,  ete.  Must  a  rigid 
examination  be  instituted  of  every  con- 
tribution so  made?  This  is  a  quibble, 
but  it  is  easily  answered.  All  meats  in 
the  Greek  dties  were  first  offered  to  idols 
before  being  sent  to  the  markets.  Paul 
says:  When  we  are  asked  to  eat  or  buy 
meat  as  offered  to  idols, — t.  ^.,  with  that 
distinct  understanding — ^then,  though  the 
idol  is  nothing  and  the  meat  in  itself  is 
nothing,  it  is  to  be  refused ;  but  if  it  is  set 
before  us  or  openly  exposed  in  the  market 
simply  as  meat,  without  raising  the  idol 
issue,  then  we  may  buy  and  eat  without 
question  of  consdence.  But  when  the 
issue  is  raised  and  it  becomes  a  question 
of  acceptance  or  endorsement  of  the  idol, 
then  even  at  the  expense  of  life  itself  the 
meat  must  be  refused.  The  prindple  is 
too  plain  to  need  discussion.  But  if  this 
rule  is  to  be  rigidly  or  even  measurably 
applied,  '*who  shall  stand?"  WeU,  it 
may  be  that  the  **time  has  come  when 
judgmoit  must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God."  There  are  other  tolerated  offen- 
ces within  the  church.  Why  pitch  upon 
this  one?  There  are  other  offenders  in 
the  churdL    Why  pitch  upon  this  par- 
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tknihur  man?  Because  this  particular 
offenoe  and  this  particular  off^ider  and 
ddef  of  offences  and  of  offenders  are 
just  now  before  the  church.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  the  tangle  is  an  exceedinglj 
complicated  one.  But  here  is  at  least 
one  great  Grordian  knot.  Let  this  one 
be  cut  and  no  doubt  it  will  greatly  facili- 
tate the  imtangUng  of  many  minor  knots 
and  snarls.  Because  offenders  are  many 
and  offences  are  multitudinous  and  smell 
towards  heaven,  shall  we  take  the  ground 
that  no  offence  is  to  be  condenmed  and 
no  offender  is  to  be  censured  or  dealt  with 
by  the  church  ?  The  money  of  the  Stand- 
ard Oil  Company  and  its  many  allied 
industries  and  combinations  furnish  and 
have  to  do  with  a  large  proportion  of  the 
currency  of  the  country.  Is  all  the 
money  that  passes  through  Standard  Oil 
hands  unclean  ?  This  again  is  a  quibble. 
A  chemical  mill  or  dyeing-house  that 
empties  its  waste-water  into  a  running 
stream  pdlutes  it;  but  we  are  told  that  a 
running  stream  of  water  purifies  itself 
after  running  a  certain  number  of  miles. 
In  this  case  it  is  not  a  question  of  using 
the  stream  of  money  miles  avxiy  from  the 
flouice  of  pollution,  but  the  stream  of 
monqr  issues  direct  and  straight  from 
the  polluting  works  themselves.  In  any 
case  the  matter  is  so  serious  that  it  ought 
to  be  faced  by  the  church  in  evciy  branch 
of  it,  especially  by  those  churches  that 
are  directly  the  beneficiaries  of  this  ''  be- 
nevolence." 

What  shall  the  church  do  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  the  church  cannot  at  once  accept 
the  profits  and  denounce  the  business 
by  which  those  profits  are  acquired.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  taking  the  money  and 
''asking  no  questions  for  conscience's 
sake,"  for  the  reason  that  the  answer  to 
the  question  that  conscience  might  ask 
is  already  proclaimed  from  the  house-top. 
K  has  been  said  that  if  the  church  should 
lefoae  all  mcmey  that  has  a  suspicion  of 
taint  upon  it,  there  would  soon  be  no 
moo^  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  church.  The  writer  cannot  be- 
lieve that  this  is  true  or  anywhere  near 


the  truth.  This  is  much  like  the  scanda- 
lous saying  that  ''no  man  can  be  honest 
and  succeed  in  business."  But  even  if 
it  were  true,  the  answer  would  be  the 
same.  What  the  world  needs  to-day 
more  than  success  in  any  enterprise  in 
which  the  church  is  engaged  is  a  church 
whose  testimony  in  the  lives,  social  habits 
and  business  methods  of  its  membership 
shall  illustrate  the  righteousness  taught 
by  Christ  and  enjoined  by  His  apostles. 
Let  the  church  stand  for  holy  living  and 
righteous  dealing  among  men  and  she 
will  not  lack  for  money  to  carry  forward 
all  the  work  her  hands  shall  find  to  do. 
Is  it  not  because  we  have  lowered  and 
relaxed  our  standards  of  life  and  business 
»that  we  have  ceased  to  inspire  that  re- 
spect and  confidence  which  lead  good 
men  voluntarily  to  supply  the  church 
with  her  needed  sinews  of  war  and  work  ? 
Let  the  millionaire  with  tainted  millions 
alone.  Let  him  bear  the  responsibility 
of  them  himself.  Do  not  ease  his  respon- 
sibility by  a  partnership  with  him.  He 
is  only  too  willing  to  buy  the  church's 
condonation.  Let  him  understand  that 
he  can  no  more  buy  the  silence  of  the 
church  with  his  money  than  Simon  Magus 
could  buy  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
with  his  money.  The  case  is  not  exactly 
paraUel,  but  the  principle  involved  is  the 
same.  The  church  cannot  thrive  under 
the  patronage  of  such  a  system  as  that 
represented  by  the  Standaid  Oil  and  the 
Beef-Trusts.  To  cringe  and  fawn  before 
these  corporations  or  the  men  who  repre- 
sent and  manage  them  is  to  stultify  every 
principle  for  which  the  church  stands  or 
ought  to  stand.  No  good  can  come  of 
any  compromise  or  partnership  with 
them.  Indeed,  to  accept  the  gifts  of  such 
men  and  the  corporations  thqr  represent 
is  for  the  church  to  sell  her  hirthrigkt  and 
betray  her  Master  for  so  many  pieces  of 
m>oney.  The  church's  power  is  not  in 
monqr,  but  in  the  favor  of  God  and  the 
presoice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  Were  the 
apostle  Peter  now  on  the  earth,  he  would 
probably  say  to  these  men,  who,  having 
first  outraged  every  teaching  of 
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now  seek  to  buy  the  approval  or  at  least 
the  silence  of  the  churdi:  '^Thy  money 
perish  with  thee;  thou  hast  no  part  or  lot 
in  the  matter."  The  message  of  the 
church  to  such  men  as  these  should  be 
the  message  of  James,  the  brother  of  the 
Lord:  **Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep 
and  howl  for  your  miseries  that  shall  come 
upon  you.  Your  riches  are  corrupted 
and  your  garments  are  moiheaten.  Your 
gold  and  silver  are  cankered^  and  the  rust 


of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against  you 
and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire. 
You  have  heaped  treasures  together  for 
the  last  days.  Behold  the  hire  of  the 
laborers  who  have  reaped  your  fields, 
which  of  you  is  kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth; 
and  the  cries  of  them  which  have  reaped 
have  entered  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  of 
Sabaoth." 

Geoboe  F.  Pentecost. 
New  York  Ciiy. 
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IT  IS  essential  to  social  conditions  that 
they  shall  remain  forever  in  a  state 
of  transition  apd  that  thej  shall  produce 
new  problems  of  life  at  every  turn  of  the 
evolutionaiy  wheel.  People  are  constant- 
ly striving  to  solve  these  problems,  but 
the  daughters  of  Danaus  might  as  well 
tiy  to  fill  the  bottomless  barrel  to  which 
they  are  forced  to  carry  water  in  sieves. 
The  solution  of  eveiy  problem  creates  at 
once  a  new  condition  which  in  its  turn 
creates  one  or  more  new  problems. 

Edward  Bellamy  pictured  society  as  a 
cone  poised  upon  its  apex  instead  of  upon 
its  base.  He  described  vividly  how  the 
cone  was  held  in  this  unsafe  position  by 
the  ropes  of  legislation.  No  sooner,  says 
he,  is  the  tension  increased  or  relaxed  on 
one  side  than  the  cone  loses  its  equilibrium. 

Of  the  many  problems  which  the  latest 
social  devdopments  have  produced,  none 
is  of  more  far-reaching  or  vital  import- 
ance than  that  embodi^  in  the  question: 
what  are  we  to  do  with  ^*  dependent  chil- 
dren^ so-called?  Many  exceUent  peo- 
ple may  not  have  heard  of  such  a  problem; 
others  may  care  Uttle  whether  this  prob- 
lem is  solved  in  one  way  or  another  or  not 
at  all;  again,  others  do  not  see  that  the 
imprecedented  increase  in  the  number  of 
dependent  children  during  the  last  decade 
is  merely  a  symptom  of  a  malady  from 


which  modem  society  is  suffering;  nor 
will  they  agree  that  with  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  normal  health  the  symptom  will 
disappear. 

What  are  dependent  children  ?  Whence 
do  they  come  ?  What  is  done  for  them, 
and  by  whom  ? 

Practically  speaking  all  children  are 
dependent.  They  are  dependent  upon 
the  care  and  support  of  their  natural 
parents  who  are  held  responsible  by  law 
for  their  life,  their  health,  and  their  well- 
being  until  they  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves,  that  is,  until  they  become  of  age. 
In  speaking  of  dependent  children,  how- 
ever, I  shall  apply  the  term  only  to  those 
who,  lacking  natural  protectors,  are 
thrown  upon  the  mercy  of  either  com- 
munal or  private  charity  for  their  support  or 
care.    These  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

1.  Children  who  have  lost  father, 
mother,  or  both,  by  death. 

St.  Children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  support  them  beca^ise  of  the  lack  of 
earning  capacity  caused  by  sickness  or 
some  other  disability  not  their  own  fault. 

8.  Children  whose  parents  are  addicted 
to  vices  or  who  are  otherwise  unfit  to  rear 
them.  To  this  class  bdong  children  who 
are  treated  with  cruelty  by  those  who 
should  lovinj^y  care  for  diem. 
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4.  Children  over  whom  their  parents 
have  lost  control  (juvenile  criminals). 

It  would  lead  too  far  from  my  subject 
were  I  to  enumerate  the  many  reasons 
why»  particularly  in  our  large  centers  of 
population,  the  number  of  such  depend- 
ent children  has  increased  from  year  to 
year  in  an  alarming  ratio;  but  it  is  a  fact 
which  the  reader  can  readily  ascertain 
for  himself  that  both  asylums  and  re- 
formatories for  the  young,  supported 
either  by  private  or  conmiunal  charity, 
are  fast  becoming  overcrowded,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  vast  army  of  children  that 
are  **  boarded  out." 

In  view  of  these  facts,  three  questions 
present  themselves: 

1.  Who  should,  nay,  must  care  for  these 
dependent  children  ? 

2.  What  is  being  done  for  them  at  the 
present  time  ? 

8.  What  might  be  done  to  solve  this 
problem  which  is  bound  *to  assume  larger 
proportions  as  time  passes. 

1.  Who  should  care  for  dependent  chil- 
dren? Naturally,  those  who  would  be 
most  benefited  by  their  proper  training, 
and  who  are  these  ?  You  and  I  and  all 
the  individuals  who  make  up  the  state  or 
community.  A  state — or  if  the  word  be 
too  narrow,  a  conmiunity — ^is  a  body  com- 
posed of  individuals.  The  larger  the 
number  of  individuals  and  the  stronger 
the  phjTsical,  intellectual  and  moral  health 
of  these  units,  the  more  vigorous  and 
prosperous  becomes  the  communal  body. 
The  life  of  every  child,  no  matter  how 
humble,  is  of  vidue.  Every  boy  or  girl 
whose  physical,  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties  are  properly  developed  con- 
tributes so  much  adcUtional  strength  to 
the  future  commonwealth. 

It  may  be  premature  as  yet  to  discuss 
the  qu^tion  whether  the  child  belongs 
really  to  his  parents  and  not  rather  to 
the  state.  Public  opinion  has  not  yet 
fully  grasped  the  verity  of  the  second  part 
of  tiie  alternative;  it  has  not  yet  become 


fully  conscious  of  the  fact  that  birth  is  a 
mere  incident  in  our  lives,  if  not  a  mere 
accident.  Slowly,  however,  the  truth  of 
that  theory  is  coming  to  be  admitted  in 
certain  quarters.  It  has  come  to  be  an 
undisputed  truism  that  the  welfare  of  the 
community  depends  upon  the  degree  of 
development  of  its  citizens,  and  that, 
hence,  the  state  has  the  right  to  take  chil- 
dren from  their  parents  for  a  given  time 
each  day  and  for  a  given  number  of  years 
in  order  to  educate  them.  The  coroUary 
has  also  been  accepted  that  if  public- 
school  education  is  to  be  made  a  success, 
even  books  and  stationery  must  be  given 
to  the  pupils  free  of  cost;  not  as  a  charity, 
but  as  that  which  ia  due  to  them. 
'  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  at  this  point 
to  consider  briefly  what  this  word  **  char- 
ity" really  signifies. 

Charity  is  some  kindly  action  which 
one  person  performs  for  another  without 
compulsion  or  hope  of  gain.  As  the  re- 
cipient of  the  chanty  has  no  right  to  de- 
mand the  gift  because  he  offers  no  equiv- 
alent for  it,  so  the  giver  of  the  benefaction 
follows  merely  an  impulse.  He  gives 
because  it  pleases  him.  He  can  give,  if 
he  desires,  to  the  most  unworthy  object 
and  can  refuse  the  most  worthy  petition. 
The  underlying  principle  of  charity  re- 
mains forever  the  same:  no  equivalent 
is  to  be  asked  or  expected.  As  soon  as 
an  equivalent  is  given  in  reality  or  is  ex- 
pected, the  transaction  ceases  to  be  a  deed 
of  charity.  Any  such  hope  or  expecta- 
tion transforms  the  action  into  a  bargain 
with  more  or  less  profit  to  the  giver. 

Parents  do  not  rear  their  children  on 
the  basis  of  charity.  Leaving  out  of  con- 
sideration the  natural  instinct  of  race- 
preservation,  the  parents  hope  for  and 
expect  a  return  from  the  child  either  by 
his  work  in  the  years  of  his  minority  or 
by  the  care  he  will  give  them  when  the 
feebleness  of  age  prevents  their  caring 
for  themselves. 

The  same  returns — capital,  interest  and 
dividends  combined — does  the  state  re- 
ceive from  every  rising  generation  as  it 
replaces  an  outgoing  one.    Why,  then» 
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should  it  be  the  province  of  so-called 
^ state  charities"  to  care  for  dependent 
children,  or  why  should  private  charitable 
institutions  be  asked,  or  even  permitted, 
to  assume  a  task  which  it  is  the  dviy  of 
the  state  to  perform  ?  I  have  dwelt  upon 
this  point  for  a  purpose.  I  wish  the 
reader  to  understand  that  the  whole  suc- 
cess of  rearing  dependent  children  hinges 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  task  is 
undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  duty  or  of 
charity.  If  the  work  be  undertaken  in 
the  spirit  of  charity,  the  outlay  will  seem 
too  great,  no  matt^  how  slight  it  may  be. 
Improvements  will  be  hindered  because 
the  expense  will  be  dreaded.  Neither 
the  child,  his  parents,  nor  the  people  will 
have  any  determining  voice  in  the  work 
because  they  will  be  expected  to  be  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  whatever  they  receive 
apparently  without  making  any  return. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  state  is  held  to 
be  in  duty  boimd  to  take  care  of  the  de- 
pendent diildren,  the  question  of  expense 
will  be  no  more  considered  than  is  now 
the  question  of  expense  in  regard  to  our 
public-school  system,  or  with  regard  to 
those  national  institutions  in  which  young 
men  are  prepared  for  military  service. 
All  needs  would  be  supplied,  only  the  best 
would  be  good  enough,  provid^  the  re- 
sults would  warrant  the  outlay. 

It  is  premature,  however,  to  expect  that 
the  care  of  dependent  children  will  be 
taken  from  the  hands  of  charity  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  educational  departnient  of 
the  nation.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  un- 
derstand why  the  work  of  caring  for  de- 
pendent children  is  divided  between  state 
charities  and  private  charities.  Private 
enterprise  has  many  a  time  suppUed  the 
want  before  the  public  became  conscious 
that  it  was  its  duty  to  improve  existing 
conditions.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  when 
the  kindergarten  system  was  unknown 
in  American  cities,  a  wealthy  woman  ex- 
pended a  vast  sum  of  money  in  demon- 
strating the  usefulness,  nay,  the  necessity 
of  that  preface  to  education.  Another 
woman  <fid  the  same  in  rq^ard  to  the  in- 
troduction of  physical   cidtuie. 


table  institutions  supported  by  individ- 
uals have,  therefore,  a  place  in  the  com- 
munity,  but  only  for  so  long  a  time  as  they 
may  serve  the  pubUc  as  guides.  Their 
mission  ceases  when  the  community  acts 
upon  their  suggestions;  but  the  very  re- 
alization of  their  aims  is  the  equi^ent 
which  they  receive  for  their  ouday,  and 
the  name  *' charitable  institutions"  is  in 
fact  a  misnomer. 

There  is  also  a  second  reason  for  the 
existence  of  private  institutions  for  the 
care  of  dependent  children.  Religious 
bodies  have  ever  been  eager  to  keep  the 
children  of  their  votaries  within  the  fold 
of  their  own  creed.  If  the  state  or  some 
private  party  of  a  different  religious  faith 
would  be  given  control  of  &e  young, 
whom  they  desired  for  their  own,  they 
might  be  turned  away  from  their  religion. 
Brought  up  under  different  influences, 
they  would  form  new  habits  of  thought 
Various  religious  denominations  have, 
therefore,  established  institutions  wherein 
to  rear  the  dependent  children  of  their 
own  creed.  The  right  to  do  this  is  in- 
disputable; but  because  of  this  right  they 
forfeit  the  privil^e  of  calling  these  asy- 
lums '*ch£uitable  institutions."  Th^ 
are  profiting  by  their  own  efforts.  Every 
child  reared  in  their  faith  repays  them 
with  compound  interest  by  his  very  life; 
he  aids  them  in  perpetuating  what  they 
consider  a  most  valuable  inheritance. 

2.  Whatisbeingdonefordependentchil- 
dren  at  the  present  time?  Both  state 
and  private  charities  are  practically  work- 
ing idong  the  same  lines.  The  ddest  and 
best-known  method  is  that  which  might 
be  termed  '"the  barrack-system,"  where 
the  children  are  gathered  in  large  build- 
ings and  are  reared  uniformly  regardless 
of  individual  traits  or  characteristics. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  were  man- 
ifold. Cheapness  is  an  important  item 
in  all  charUdble  enterprises.  The  con- 
tributor who  gives — as  he  thinks — some- 
thing for  nothing,  expects  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  work  to  be  accom- 
{dished  for  the  least  possible  outlay.    He 
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would  rather  see  a  thousand  children 
brought  up  impropeiiy  than  one  hundred 
properly.  Under  the  ^barrack  system" 
the  per  capita  expense  is  reduced  in  direct 
ratio  to  die  increase  in  the  number  of 
inmates.  We 'should  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact,  however,  that  when  the  need  is 
pressing,  the  laiger  the  number  of  inmates 
in  such  an  institution  the  more  good,  com- 
paiatively  speaking,  may  be  accomplish- 
ed. When  such  an  asylum  is  properly 
managed,  there  is  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  tl^  special  talents  of  the  various  chil- 
dren. An  able  educator  in  charge  of 
such  an  institution  might  classify  the 
wards  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out  the 
best  that  was  in  each  child.  He  might 
also  discover  atavistic  taints,  and  if  he 
could  not  entirely  eradicate  them,  he 
might  at  least  render  them  less  danger- 
ous. Finally,  such  an  asylum  is  always 
open  to  inspection.  Mismanagement 
cannot  remain  hidden  for  any  lec^gth  of 
time.  When  one  inspects  a  well-man- 
aged institution  of  this  sort,  pity  arises 
for  the  majority  of  children  hving  lives 
of  miseiy  in  the  slums  of  our  great  cities 
who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  lose 
their  parents. 

The  ''barrack  system,"  however,  has 
many  disadvantages.  If  one  of  the  in- 
mates contracts  a  contagious  disease, 
laige  numbers  wiU  be  prostrated  in  spite 
of  the  greatest  precautions.  Immorali- 
ties carried  into  such  a  home  from  the 
depraved  quarters  of  large  cities  by  a  few 
black  sheep  would  require  heroic  treat- 
ment to  stfljnp  them  out.  The  treatment 
so  necessary  to  secure  order  among  large 
numbers  of  children  would  tend  to  de- 
stroy individuality.  The  monotonous 
round  of  daily  duties  continued  for  a  few 
years  would  destroy  the  power  of  initia- 
tive. A  life  of  seclusion  tends  to  place  the 
as3dum-reared  child  at  a  disadvantage 
when  he  comes  to  mingle  with  the  outside 
world.  As  a  bird,  reaied  in  a  cage,  is  un- 
able, when  set  free,  to  use  his  wings,  to  ob- 
tain food,  or  to  avoid  the  snare  of  the  trap- 
per or  the  daws  of  the  cat,  so  the  graduate 
from  the  asylum  lacks  the  ability  to  cope 


with  the  temptations  and  triab  of  real  life. 

As  these  disadvantages  became  obvious, 
they  might  have  been  remedied  had  it  not 
been  that  these  institutions  were  charity 
institutions,  and  therefore,  were  always 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds.  There- 
fore, a  method  diametrically  opposite 
suggested  itself  and  was  introduced  with 
the  hope  of  even  greater  results  for  a  still 
smaller  monetaiy  outlay.  The  child, 
it  was  argued,  should  grow  up  within  the 
world  as  a  member  of  a  family.  New 
ties  of  affection  should  be  formed  to  re- 
place those  that  for  one  reason  or  another 
had  been  broken.  The  child  should  be 
"boarded  out."  A  respectable,  well- 
recommended  family  should  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  country  that  would  be 
willing  to  give  to  such  a  poor  dependent 
child  a  home  in  lieu  of  a  small  remunera- 
tion. Visitors  should  ascertain  from  time 
to  time  whether  the  little  boarder  was 
well  treated.  If  one  home.should  not  be 
satbfactoiy,  if  one  family  did  not  seem 
fit  to  care  for  a  child,  or  a  child  did  not 
seem  adapted  to  a  particular  family,  an- 
other should  be  tried  until  the  right  child 
could  be  placed  with  the  right  family. 
It  would  cost  less  to  employ  a  staff  of  vis- 
itors than  to  employ  a  staff  of  attendants 
in  an  asylum.  Diseases  would  not  spread. 
The  child  could  grow  up  a  member  of  the 
family,  could  become familiarwiththeordi- 
naiy  work-a-day  life  of  the  worid  through 
personal  experience,  and  finally,  would  find 
his  proper  place  in  the  community. 

This  method  would  be  an  ideal  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  provided  it  did  not 
have  one  serious  disadvantage.  Such 
ideal  families  who  would  take  upon  them- 
selves the  cares,  the  worries  and  the  dis- 
appointments incident  to  the  rearing  of 
chUdren  may  exist  in  fiction,  but  they  do 
not  exist  in  reality.  There  may  be  a  few 
praiseworthy  exceptions,  but  they  cannot 
be  found  in  such  large  numbers  as  are 
needed  to  care  for  the  thousands  of  de- 
pendent children.  The  experiment  is  as 
yet  comparatively  new  and  untried,  and 
we  have  only  the  word  of  the  visiting 
airents  that  the  method  is  a  success.    Is 
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tloii  sdieme  be  adopted  at  once?  Be- 
cause the  cost  stands  in  the  way.  Eadi 
p^Mit  would  coet  as  much  and  peibaps 
more  than  the  support  of  West  Point  or 
Annapolis.  Charit|r  cannot  afford  such 
a  luxury,  and  I  hear  the  reader  whisper: 
Were  the  communis  to  support  such  an 
institution  everyone  would  abandon  his 
children  and  send  them  to  it  What  if 
this  were  to  be  done?  Who  supports 
the  rising  generation  to-day?  The  peo- 
ple individually.  Why  should  they  not 
do  it  collectively?  One  more  question 
arises.  Where  wiU  the  thousands  of 
ffraduates  find  their  places  ?  In  the  army. 
Not  in  an  army  trained  to  destroy,  but  in 
an  army  trained  to  create  wealth. 

Solomon  Schindleb. 
Jf  ottapon.  Ma99. 
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THE  FIRST  election  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land to  the  presidency  was  a  great 
popular  protest  against  centralization. 
The  platform  on  which  he  stood  pro- 
nounced against  war-taxes;  against  the 
presence  of  troops  at  the  polls;  against 
converting  the  general  government  into 
a  tax-collecting  machine;  in  favor  of  an 
active  policy  for  conmierdal  expansion; 
for  civil-service  reform;  and  for  a  poHcy 
friendly  to  American  labor.  The  people, 
under  a  general  conviction  that  the  Re- 
publican party  had  deserted  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy,  swung 
fredy  over  in  favor  of  a  change.  Under 
Mr.  Cleveland,  United  States  troops  were 
recalled  from  the  polls  of  the  Southern 
states;  commercial  expansion  was  stim- 
ulated— without  being  merged  into  ter- 
ritorial expansion;  civil-service  reform 
was  honestly  enforced  and  broadened; 
and  Mr.  Cleveland  himself  persistently 
urged  tariff-reform.  His  party,  however, 
was  too  much  under  the  control  of  the 
lobby  to  inaugurate  even  moderate  trade 
freedom.  Nor  was  it  any  more  friendly 
to  labor — and  especially  was  this  true  at 
Washington — ^thim  were  its  predecessors. 
Mr.  Cleveland's  convictions  were  soundly 
democratic,  but  his  temperament  was 
autocratic.  At  his  inauguration  he  pro- 
nounced for  a  single  term  of  office;  but 
at  the  dose  of  four  years  he  was  convinced 
that  no  other  man  could  save  the  country 
— an  opinion  easy  to  adopt,  but  difficult 
to  discharge. 

Harrison  was  nominated  and  elected 
on  a  purely  partisan  platform  in  which 
we  find  this  curio:  ^The  Republican 
party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold 
and  silver  a«  money,  and  condenms  the 
policy  of  the  Democratic  administration 


in  its  efforts  to  demonetize  silver.''  So 
little  does  either  of  the  great  parties  know 
its  own  children.  Mr.  Harrison's  ad- 
ministration was  notable  for  the  conduct 
of  Speaker  Reed  in  enacting,  on  his  own 
motion,  new  and  rigid  rules  for  govern- 
ing the  House  of  Representatives.  He 
won  the  title  of  Czar;  but  the  people  took 
little  interest  in  the  usurpation,  because 
of  a  growing  conviction  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  ruling ''  by  its  own 
right" — ^without  owing  responsibility  to 
those  it  represented.  This  fatality  cov- 
ered appropriations,  on  the  supposition 
that  what  Congress  spends  is  out  of  a 
public  fund — a  deceit  liable  to  be  fostered 
so  long  as  indirect  taxation  conceals  from 
the  people  what  the  government  takes 
and  spends.  Only  when  the  people  see 
and  feel  their  taxes  will  they  resent  the 
waste  of  the  surplus.  The  McEonley 
tariff  bill  differed  in  no  way  from  those 
that  preceded  it,  except  in  its  deeper  de- 
votion to  the  prindple  that  the  great  end 
of  legislation  was  to  shut  out  foreign  trade 
and  keep  the  home  market  for  our  own 
producers.  But  it  happened  at  this  veiy 
moment  that  the  farmers  of  America  were 
burning  their  com  for  fuel  and  feeding 
thdr  wheat  to  the  hogs.  The  one  all- 
important  need  of  the  farmer  was  not 
the  home  market,  but  to  secure  the  mark- 
ets of  the  worid. 

The  People's  Party,  bom  out  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  was  organized,  and 
secured  such  a  rallying  of  independent 
voters  that  it  dected  nine  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  two  Sena- 
tors, while  casting  over  a  million  votes 
for  President.  Although  sneered  out  of 
existence  as  the  ^Populist  Party,"  most 
of  the  prindples  it  advocated  had  become 
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by  die  people;  i  uliiy  bh  irf  of 
po^ftl  jcrrioe  to  jnAide  pA^ftl  flftvinos-' 
bmks    and 

eontioi  of  MggngjHtfta  capital,  to  pieteut 
ftaorfnimt  Msoanoe  of  stock;  a  gndn- 
ated  income-tax;  economy  in  pobfic  cx- 
pcnditme;  and  the  iclicf  of  agricidtaie 
from  mijiisl  taiation* 

Mr.  Cleveland's  second  adnmnstntion 
opened  ondcr  leas  favoiable  anspioes 
than  Us  fint  He  shoold  haw  kepi 
Bi^aidatlnsiig^hand;  instead  he  made 
him  Ambassador  to  England,  The  bal- 
ance of  tzade  was  lising  nearly  to  a  maigin 
in  our  favor.  Piuspoity  lequiied  aboie 
all  things  peace  and  a  stimnhis  to  com- 
meraal  expansion.  But  Mr.  Oereland's 
antociatic  temperament  asserted  itself 
fatalty  over  his  democratic  jmndples. 
He  b^an  widi  an  effort  to  undo  the  woik 
of  Us  |nedecess<»',  who  had  advocated 
the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  Mr.  Cfere- 
land  not  only  showed  mieiqdainaUe  seal 
to  pievent  annexation,  but  he  entered 
into  official  correspondence  with  the  de- 
duoncd  Lafioknlani.  TUs  was  more 
than  didoyalty  to  the  United  States;  it 
was  international  treason.  Fcdlowing 
dosdy  on  the  beds  of  this  arrogant  as- 
sumption of  power  came  the  Venezuda 
Message.  Reading  backward  the  noblest 
event  of  the  century — the  political  alH- 
anoe  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  against  despotism,  in  1828 — the 
Monroe  Doctrine  was  made  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and 
to  saddle  the  United  States  with  a  pro- 
tectorate over  two  continents.  The  pro- 
test of  the  people  was  one  prtd<Miged  roar 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Peace 
was  preached  from  ten  thousand  puljMts, 
and  arbitration  congresses  were  held  in 
'Enf^and  and  America.  On  the  whole 
democracy  would  have  lost  but  little  by 
this  combination  of  executive  blundering 
and  stubbomDcss  had  it  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Oeveland's  refusal  to  give 
aid  or  encouragement  to  the  Cubans, 
whose  condition  was  such  as  to  rouse  the 
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Mr. 
to  reap  what  he 

Bfacknig  die  way  to  oom- 
and  tinning'  die  eyes 
of  die  people  mward  to  thcvown  tmohies 
made  Coxcyism  a  featnre  of  our  national 
fife.      Tramps     na  if ased    ^iwiiimriy, 

Wcakh 

pofitical 

Tliese  two  fovoes  most  nateraKjr 

So  came  aboot  die  faiidi  of 

of  capital 

adndi  we  have  learned  to  caD  die  *  traats.** 
The  repnblic  widi  abondant  harvests  and 
more  weahh  per  capita  dian  any  odier 
nation  on  the  ^obe,  nevertfaelesB  hecame 
bankrupt  We  had  to  borrow 
every  six  months.  The  bonds 
were  placed  at  the  option  of  capitafists, 
until  Mr.  Oevdand  was  compdlfd  by 
popular  damor  to  offer  the  later  issaes 
to  the  people.  The  labm'  situation  was 
most  alarming.  Great  strikes  took  place, 
attended  widi  extreme  violence.  Chieof 
these,  whicji  centered  in  Chicago,  was 
suppressed  by  Mr.  Clevdand  with  the 
United  States  army,  unscdidted  by  die 
GovermM*  of  the  State, — in  fact  against 
his  protestati<»  that  the  State  could  take 
care  of  itsdf. 

Meanwhile  the  misery  and  resentment 
of  the  people  had  formulated  into  nM»e 
or  less  odierHit  expressi<»  in  all  sorts  of 
party  jdatforms.  Among  the  demands 
made  in  the  name  of  reform  were  national 
ownership  of  railroads,  tdegrajdis,  tde- 
phones  and  other  means  of  transpixta- 
tion  and  conmiunication;  municipal 
ownership  of  public  frandiises  in  towns; 
scientific  ccmtrol  of  forests  and  waterways; 
a  progressive  income-tax;  compulsory 
education;  referendum  oS  all  important 
laws  to  the  people  with  more  or  less 
power  of  initiative;  representation  of  the 
minority;  prohibition;  and  old-age  pen- 
sions. The  first  platform  of  the  People's 
Party  demanded  a  national  currency 
issued  directly  by  the  Goveounent;  free 
OMnage  of  silver  and  gcdd,  at  a  ratio  of 
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16  to  1;  a  graduated  income-tax;  econ- 
(ony;  a  postal  savings-bank  system;  pub- 
lic ownership  of  railroads,  telephones, 
and  telegraphs;  no  more  alienation  of 
public  lands;  limitation  of  office  of  Presi- 
dent to  one  term;  election  of  Senators 
by  direct  vote  of  the  people;  no  subsidies 
to  private  corporations.  Ridicule  can- 
not conceal  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
propositions  still  lie  close  to  the  heart  of 
the  American  people. 

The  so-called  Democratic  convention 
of  1896  was  a  spontaneity.  It  was  not 
jdanned;  right  or  wrong,  it  was  the  voice 
of  the  conmion  people.  It  astounded  no 
one  more  than  the  party  managers.  It 
was  above  all  a  thoroughly  sincere  con- 
vention. It  believed  its  platform,  and  it 
intended  to  cany  out  the  principles  laid 
down  as  its  planks.  During  the  cam- 
paign its  opponents  forgot  their  own  plat- 
form in  their  determination  to  prevent 
the  victory  of  these  principles.  It  has 
been  described  as  an  ^ort  on  the  part  of 
the  Democrats  "to  combine  the  weak, 
the  poor,  the  debtors,  the  employed, 
against  the.  men  who  were  designated  as 
plutocrats."  Was  it  ?  Others  hold  quite 
as  firmly  that  it  was  a  spontaneous  up- 
rising of  the  people  against  the  increasing 
potency  of  centralization — both  the  cen- 
tralization of  capital  and  of  political 
power.  I  am  convinced  that  history  wiU 
assert  the  latter  view  to  be  correct. 

A  close  comparison  of  the  last  few  years 
with  1796  to  1804  would  bring  out  so  close 
a  counterpart  as  to  startle  the  student  of 
sociology.  The  demand  of  Hamilton 
was  for  an  army  of  fifty  thousand;  we 
now  have  a  provisional  army  of  nearly 
one  hundred  thousand.  Hamilton  de- 
sired to  attack  Cuba  and  the  rest  of  the 
Spanish  possessions  in  America;  we 
have  fought  a  war  with  Spain  and  driven 
her  off  the  continent.  ELEunilton  desired 
an  alliance  with  Great  Britain;  we  have 
had  so  complete  an  understanding  with 
England  that  it  has  amounted  to  an  alH- 
ance.  Hamilton  desired  to  subordinate 
the  states  and  increase  the  power  of  the 
central  government;    this  has  been  the 


peculiar  work  of   the   past   few   years. 

This  article  will  not  undertake  to  dis- 
cuss the  necessity  of  the  war  with  the 
Philippines;  but  it  is  quite  within  our 
purpose  to  note  that  as  the  King  of  Eng- 
land was  also  Emperor  of  India,  so  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  Emperor 
of  the  Philippines.  This  endowment  of 
Mr.  McKinley  and  his  successor  with 
absolute  dvic  and  military  power  over 
those  islands  may  not  be  unconstitutional, 
but  it  is  extra-constitutional.  If  the 
President  rules  a  part  of  the  nation's 
land-holding  a  part  of  the  time,  may  he 
not  at  some  period  be  allowed  to  rule  all 
the  land  all  the  time?  Surely  the  road 
is  a  strange  one  for  popular  government  to 
be  traveling.  Meanwhile  the  Supreme 
Court,  unfortunately  always  too  ready 
to  side  with  autocracy,  was  prompt  to 
decide  it  constitutional  to  govern  our 
provinces  by  czar  power,  while  it  forbade 
to  the  people  trial  by  jury. 

The  most  alarming  fact  that  character- 
ized the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  was 
that  the  weakening  of  democracy  at 
Washington  reappeared  with  aggravated 
symptoms  in  our  state  capitals.  The 
l^slatures  of  1900-01  went  a  rifle's 
range  farther  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors. In  Pennsylvania  a  ''Ripper  Bill** 
was  pushed  through  the  legislature,  abol- 
ishing the  offices  of  mayor  for  Pittsburg, 
Allegheny  and  Scranton,  and  creati^ 
instead  dty  recorders,  appointed  by  the 
governor.    In  Michiiran  the  r»nilars  had 

iTfficulty  in  nu«iSDet«»V^m  a 
night  an  essential  part  of  the  Detroit 
government  was  purged  after  the  Penn- 
sylvania model.  The  legislature  of  New 
York  dared  even  to  attack  the  funda- 
mental institutions  of  Society.  It  merged 
town  elections  in  state  dections,'  and 
practically  suppressed  that  independent 
town  action  which  has  characterized 
Anglo-Saxon  life  since  it  emerged  from 
Jutland  and  Saxony.  Wherever  a  county 
proved  itself  difficult  in  the  hands  of  the 
boss,  its  local  self-government  was  taken 
away,  to  be  exercised  at  the  state  capital. 
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A  senator  apologized  hj  saying  that  the 
American  peoj^  would  sacrifice  any- 
thing for  ''good  government.''  The  re- 
ply was,  **  Then  call  in  the  Czar."  Our 
complaint  against  England  in  1776  was 
not  lack  of  good  government,  but  gov- 
ernment at  all.  'Ilie  end  of  social  or- 
ganization, according  to  democracy*  is 
not  government,  but  to  teach  the  people 
to  govern  themselves. 

The  tendency  to  disfranchise  cities 
arises  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  charter. 
Not  a  dty  in  the  United  States  is  free  to 
govern  itself.  Its  charter  is  liable  to  be 
amended  at  any  moment  for  party  pur- 
poses. The  people  submit,  and  the 
danger  is  that  they  do  submit  A  healthy 
revolution  will  clear  the  atmosphere. 
New  York  dty  has  had  to  choose  between 
Tammany  and  Albany;  naturally  she 
chooses  Tammany.  Such  mimidpal 
misrule  as  Tammany  inflicts  has  in  large 
degree  been  possible  because  of  legisla- 
tive arrogances.  In  Elansas  City  the 
people  surrounded  the  conmion  council 
with  ropes  and  revolvers,  compelling 
them  to  stand  on  a  table  and  swear  not 
to  vote  away  public  franchises  to  greedy 
corporations.  Chicago,  with  Cleveland, 
Toledo,  and  Columbus,  Ohio,  elected 
mayors  pledged  to  munidpal  ownership 
of  public  franchises.  In  Wisconsin  it 
became  illegal  for  any  dty  or  town  to  vote 
a  franchise  that  could  be  operate4  within 
sixty  days  after  the  grant;  and  if,  during 
that  period,  ten  per  cent,  of  the  voters 
demanded  a  referendum,  it  must  be  per- 
mitted. 

In  1900  it  was  all-important  that  we 
should  have  in  our  administrative  de- 
partment at  Washington  a  man  of  pro- 
gressive statesmanship,  capable  of  meas- 
uring the  needs  of  popular  government, 
and  by  temperament  fitted  to  resist  the 
autocratic  tendendes  of  the  other  de- 
partments. Mr.  McKinley  was  such  a 
man.  His  last  speech,  at  Buffalo,  just 
before  his  assassination,  dedared  that 
the  time  had  come  to  put  an  end  to  com- 
mercial warfare  and  to  establish  inter- 
national redprodty.    His  death  seated 


in  power  a  man  of  exactfy  the  oppoente 
dispositicm;  a  man  whose  character  was 
represented  by  such  significant  jdirases 
as  ''rou^-ridrng"  and  ''strenuous";  a 
man  who  had,  in  his  Winning  of  the  Wet^ 
stigmatized  the  two  ablest  statesmen  the 
republic  has  ever  produced  as  **  those 
infamous  men,  Thomas  Jefferscm  and 
James  Madison." 

Already  industrialism  was  rapidfy 
rising  to  dominate  the  enterprise  and  tb^ 
spirit  of  dvilization.  It  was  keenly  to 
be  desired  that  this  new  evoluticm  of  sodal 
economics  should  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
democracy  instead  of  autocracy.  On 
the  contrary  the  contest  became  at  once 
sharp  between  capitalized  political  power 
and  true  statesmanship.  The  lobby, 
which  formcriy  stood  for  local  interests, 
and  for  tariff  protection,  now  stood  bcddly 
for  trusts  and  universal  domination,  fi 
bought  and  occupied  seats  in  the  Senate, 
and  unseated  those  who  had  been  hon- 
estly dected  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  was  not  caricature,  but  the 
portraiture  of  an  accompUshed  fact,  that 
placed  Mr.  Hanna's  picture  beside  Mr. 
McKinley's  on  inauguration  day,  and 
again  beside  that  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  when 
the  latter  was  nominated  in  Chicago,  in 
1904 — ^the  captain  of  concentrated  capital 
and  the  captain  of  centralized  political 
power — a  coalition  which  proposes  to 
govern  the  United  States.  Such  an  alli- 
ance drops  our  whole  popular  self-gov- 
ernment out  of  sight,  and  leaves  instead 
"the  machine."  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  the  same  autocratic  spirit  labor  federa- 
tions, imbibing  the  spirit  of  arrogance, 
put  a  hed  of  lordship  on  the  free  toiler. 
In  one  case  as  in  the  other  the  chief  inter- 
est of  the  republic  is  to  cultivate  equality 
and  fraternity.  Labor,  which  is  the  gold 
of  a  democratic  citizen,  must  be  hdd  to 
be  more  valuable  than  minted  coins. 

The  United  States  Investor  says :  "  The 
astutest  commercial  minds  in  the  worid 
are  to-day  intent  on  subverting  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  thdr  pri- 
vate ends.  Thdr  plan  is  to  secure  the 
enactment    of    measures    calculated    to 
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ik  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
Je.  Such  measures  must  inevitably 
ce  the  masses  of  the  public  to  eco- 
ic  servitude,  and  have  a  strong  tend- 
to  crush  that  independent  spirit 
h  has  so  far  been  the  diief  character- 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 
ipital,  which  dictated  the  Porto  Bico 
U  if  it  did  not  stand  behind  the  Phil- 
le  war,  now  undertakes  a  shipping- 
idy  bill  at  the  cost  of  manufactures 
agriculture.  A  protective  tariff  for 
ufactures  and  a  shipping  subsidy 
»mmerce!  But  where,  pray,  is  the 
;ulturist?  He  pays  the  tariff  on  his 
les,  and  he  pays  the  subsidy  on  his 
to  the  foreign  market  won  by  his 
energy  and  tact. 

ipital  assumes  the  right  to  break  up 
adustry,  where  hundreds  have  been 
ered  for  homes  and  food,  sending 
[ess  families  adrift  at  its  own  option, 
capitalist  insists  on  his  right  to  use 
aborer  so  long  as  it  profits  him,  with 
;qual  right  to  toss  him  aside,  like  an 
hovel,  when  no  longer  needed.  The 
that  one  millionaire  out  of  twenty  is 
e  giver  of  his  accumulations  does  not 
rer  the  problem.  We  do  not  wish 
s  turned  into  a  nation  of  paupers  to 
sd  at  the  crib  of  Croesus,  any  more 
we  wish  to  be  slaves  of  Caesar.  Dur- 
he  Chicago  riot,  to  a  benevolent  prop- 
>n  the  workmen  replied:  "Damn 
charity;  what  we  want  is  justice!** 
.  is  the  fundamental  principle  of 
rican  history:  we  wanted,  we  have 
ft,  and  we  must  preserve  justice. 
d  industrial  rights  are  as  essential  to 
ty  as  equal  political  rights.  A  bank 
Ident  says:  "There  are  to  be  great 
ges  in  our  industrial  life.  The  only 
Dme  must  be  to  take  all  the  people 
the  combines,  by  a  system  of  public 
>mmon  ownership.  The  masses  are 
utelligent  to  be  perpetually  crowded 
'  We  cannot  wonder  that  indus- 
Lsm  in  turn  catches  the  spirit  of  au- 
icy. 

uring  the  first  four  years  of  the  twen- 
century  the  disr^ard  for  law  has 
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certainly  increased.  This  has  been 
shown  by  the  enforcement  of  mob  law, 
not  only  in  the  South  but  in  the  North  as 
well.  That  which  our  national  Execu- 
tive may  do,  the  private  citizen  is  bound 
sooner  or  later  to  do.  If  the  Constitu- 
tion can  be  overridden  at  Washington, 
statute  law  wiU  be  trodden  under  foot  by 
the  common  people.  If  our  President 
will  treat  a  small  republic  as  he  dare  not 
treat  England  or  Grermany,  our  Grovem- 
ors  wiU  concentrate  power  at  the  state 
capitals,  and  under-officers  will  be  pointed 
the  way  to  autocratic  exercise  of  power. 
The  absolute  breakdown  of  law  in  Colo- 
rado, the  seizure  of  men  without  warrant 
and  their  deportation  without  trial  by 
men  elected  to  uphold  law,  is  the  finaUty 
toward  which  autocracy  points.  If  this 
can  be  tolerated  for  Colorado  it  is  sure 
to  occur  sooner  or  later  in  every  state  in 
the  Union.  We  shall  be  draped  from 
our  beds,  harried  into  cattle-cars  and 
dumped  in  alien  fields  at  the  wiU  of  either 
anarchists  or  autocrats, — ^the  two  terms 
are  interchangeable. 

The  possible  danger  ahead  cannot  be 
overlooked  by  even  tibe  most  assured  opti- 
mist. Mr.  Morton,  assistant  Secretary 
of  State  with  President  Harrison  says: 
"  Until  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  will 
of  the  American  people  has  been  to  up- 
hold law,  but  we  are  now  breaking  loose 
from  this  sentiment.  The  assertion  of 
might  over  right  at  Washington  has  bred 
a  spirit  of  lawlessness  everywhere.  What 
the  country  needs  for  a  president  is  a  man 
of  judicial  temperament;  an  upholder 
of  the  law  and  the  constitution.**  We 
are  in  need  of  men  Uke  Jefferson,  who 
ever  spoke  to  the  conscience  of  the  people. 

Neither  of  the  platforms  issued  by  the 
two  great  parties  of  America  ^uring  the 
summer  of  1904  came  from  the  heart  of 
the  people;  nor  did  either  of  them  divine 
the  real  economic  condition  of  the  coun- 
try or  outUne  a  courageous  future.  Cow- 
ardice, one  of  the  consequences  of  tolera- 
ting autocracy,  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  permeates  every  convention  and  every 
caucus.    But  the  two  platforms  did  leave 
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for  the  voter  a  chrace  between  subsidy 
and  no  subsidy;  between  war-tariffs  and 
commercia]  peace;  between  constitu- 
tionaliam  and  strenuosi^,  witli  the  pos- 
nbility  that  a  change  of  adminiatration 
would  leave  the  door  opea  for  the  dis- 
cussion and  im>bable  adopti<m  of  some 
of  the  more  important  poHtical  reforms. 
The  strug^e  of  the  people  one  hundred 
years  ago  to  rescue  themsdvea  from  Fed- 
eral autocracy  involved  riots,  with  not  a 
little  bloodshed.  Tie  clash  was  violent, 
because  "the  best"  really  believed  that 
the  common  people  were  unable  to  govern 
themselves.  The  second  strug^  with 
autocracy  was  hardly  less  forceful,  aod 


the  Civil  war  emphasized  the  third, 
the  atmosphere  will  ag»n  clear  it 
distriist  of  the  people,  without  a 
struggle  aod  some  breaches  of  p 
do  not  believe.  Not  only  do  ills 
themselves  in  cycles,  but  also  rei 
It  has  been  the  object  of  this  se 
articles  to  give  a  succinct  histori 
view  of  one  of  the  most  importai 
of  social  evolution.  The  study  « 
gressive  popular  government  ai 
contention  of  centralization  to  si 
it  is  of  importance  to  every  dtizc 
republic. 

E.  P.  Povi 
CKnton,  N.  Y. 


POPULAR  EDUCATION  IN  RURAL  DISTRICTS  T] 
SUPREME  NEED  OF  THE  SOUTH. 

Bt  Aonbs  Valxmtimb  Kellbt,  M.D. 


ONE  OF  the  most  important  questions 
before  the  American  people  to-day 
is  the  subject  of  popular  education  in  the 
Southern  states.  Comparatively  few 
Northern  people  appreciate  the  need  of 
this  section  or  the  comparative  helpless- 
ness of  many  of  the  Southern  states,  due 
primarily  to  the  widespread  desolation 
wrought  between  the  years  1861  and  186S 
and  from  which  the  Southern  states,  and 
especially  those  on  the  Gulf,  have  been 
slowly  strug^ing  since  the  era  of  recon- 
struction. The  people  of  many  of  these 
commonwealths,  notably  Alabama,  Lou- 
inaoa  and  Mississippi,  are  poor.  The 
states  aie  poor.  'Die  governments  are 
not  in  a  cmidition  as  yet  to  furnish  popu^ 
lar  education  for  their  people,  especially 
in  the  rural  and  outlying  districts.  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  no  people  in  the 
confines  of  our  republic  are  more  eager  or 
anxious  for  education  to-day  than  the 
white  citizens  of  the  rural  districts  of 
Louisiana,  Alabama  and  adjoining  states; 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  equally  true  that 
when  the  problem  oi  popular  education 


in  these  rural  districts  is  solved  n 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  solv 
race  question.  These  states  are  j 
ally  rich,  but  they  are  paralyzed,  at 
they  are  in  a  position  to  give  good 
faculties  to  industrious,  enter] 
home-building  people  the  tide  of  i 
that  should  be  pouring  into  their  I 
will  pass  to  other  commonwealths. 
"Eighty  thousand  children  are  ; 
the  educable  limit  every  year,  an 
five  per  cent,  of  these  children  arc 
school."  Why?  Because  we  hs 
suitable  schoolhouses  in  which  b 
on  our  work.  In  the  cities  the 
buildings  compare  favorably  wit) 
of  northern  towns  of  the  same  si 
in  the  rural  districts  and  the  less  ' 
do  communities  the  conditions  are  | 
in  the  extreme.  I  am  familiar 
number  of  places  from  fifteen  to 
miles  square  where  no  schoolhoi 
any  kind  can  be  found.  Many  c 
communities  are  entirely  dependet 
the  voluntary  service  of  chance  ci 
tors.    I  have  known  several  in 
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where  peracms  have  been  moved  by  the 
ccmdition  of  the  people — children  and 
oftentimes  older  people — ^to  establish  for 
a  time  schools.  These  were  sometimes 
hdkl  in  the  front-room  of  cabin  homes» 
or,  when  the  weather  was  good,  under  the 
shade  of  the  trees;  and  here  young  and 
<dd  were  taught  the  conmion  branches 
of  learning.  **  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  rural 
school-buildings  are  small  wooden  boxes 
with  rude  and  insufficient  furniture  and 
afford  little  or  no  protection  to  the  chil- 
dren in  any  kind  of  weather.  Grood 
teachers  will  not  continue  teaching  in 
such  buildings,  for  their  services  are  in 
demand  where  buildings  and  equipment 
are  in  harmony  with  the  teacher's  quali- 
fications.'* 

A  good  schoolhouse  in  any  community 
will  stimulate  the  people  to  provide  by 
local  taxation  for  the  maintenance  of  eight 
knonths'  schooling,  and  less  than  eight 
months  per  year  is  insufficient  to  equip 
a  child  for  citizenship  or  soda!  service. 

In  referring  to  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
rural  districts,  Grovemor  Newton  C. 
Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  recently  wrote 
me:  /' To  use  the  funds  now  in  our  hands 
to  build  schoolhouses  in  the  rural  districts 
would  be  to  curtail  the  length  of  the  school 
term  (eight  months)  in  places  where 
schools  are  now  held." 

Grovemor  Blanchard  is  making  the 
subject  of  popular  education  the  chief 
feature  of  his  administration  and  under 
his  wise  guidance,  aided  and  abetted  by 
tibe  entire  administration,  we  are  achiev- 
ing splendid  results;  but  although  alive 
to  the  demands  of  the  situation  and  wiU- 
ing  and  energetic,  the  state  government 
finds  the  work  too  stupendous  to  accom- 
(dish  alone. 

And  what  I  have  said  of  Louisiana  and 
Grovemor  Blanchard  applies  with  equal 
truth  to  Alabama  and  Grovemor  Jdks. 
**  You  could  not  do  a  nobler  work,"  wrote 
the  latter  gentlemen,  ''nor  one  that  is 
more  needed  than  the  building  of  plain 
country  schoolhouses  in  communities 
where  the  people  are  unable  to  build  for 
themselves."    And  in  another  letter  he 


writes:  ''I  will  be  glad  to  meet  you  at 
any  time  and  place  to  confer  with  you, 
and  assure  you  that  as  governor  of  this 
state  (Alabama)  you  shall  have  my  entire 
sympathy  and  hearfy  cooperation." 

To  illustrate  the  abiUty  and  willingness 
of  the  southern  youth  to  learn,  an  instance 
in  my  own  experience  may  be  of  interest. 
I  was  teaching  one  of  these  backwoods 
schools  eight  miles  from  a  city  of  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  inhabitants, 
when  one  morning  during  my  first  term 
a  youth  came  to  make  inquiries  about 
b^inning  to  study  with  us.  He  was  a 
taU,  broad-shouldered,  handsome  lad. 
Upon  questioning  him  I  learned  that  he 
was  just  past  his  seventeenth  birthday. 
He  could  neither  read  nor  write.  Indeed, 
he  did  not  know  one  letter  from  another. 
He  was  eager  to  learn,  however,  and  when 
once  started  he  made  amazing  progress. 
Before  the  term  expired  he  could  read 
and  write  of  ordinary  things,  and  he  was 
calculating  the  cost  of  a  street-railway 
from  our  interesting  schoolhouse  to  the 
city  above  mention^.  This  boy  is  now 
and  has  for  several  years  been  a  cashier 
in  one  of  the  leading  banking-houses  in 
the  capital  of  this  state.  Tins  school 
was  taught  in  the  n^ro  meeting-house, 
I  paying  the  rent  for  it  out  of  my  own 
purse.  The  building  was  a  rough  board 
affair,  with  boards  laid  upon  boxes  for 
seats.  The  negroes  of  the  same  district 
had  a  good  two-room  lath  and  plaster 
schoolhouse  built  by  northern  money. 

Another  instance  of  the  eagerness  of 
these  people  to  learn  is  found  in  a  recent 
letter  written  by  a  teacher  in  the  field  to 
Mr.  J.  B.  Aswell,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Louisiana,  and  sent  by  this 
gentleman  to  me.  In  this  letter  the  teach- 
er says:  ''They  come  to  the  night-school 
— gray-haired  fathers  of  families,  and 
one  who  brings  with  him  his  five  grown- 
up sons.  This  shows  that  they  are  teach- 
able. But  what  can  a  teacher  making 
four  hundred  dollars  a  year  do  when  it 
comes  to  building  houses?  life,  in  its 
fuUest,  traest,  broadest  sense,  they  know 
nothing  of.    Home  is  not  in  the  French 
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language.  [This  woman  teaches  in  the 
Acadian-French  districts.]  Theiefoie  I 
would  have  a  cabin  built  exactly  as  their 
houses  are,  and  I  would  develop  its  pos- 
sibilities and  show  them  what  a  home  is 
and  how  it  is  kept.  There  I  would  teach 
them  the  social  amenities,  the  refining 
influence  of  a  cultured  home  where  art, 
music  and  literature  go  hand  in  hand." 

I  quote  once  again  from  a  letter,  this 
time  that  of  your  editor  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  invitation  to  write  this 
article:  '"Nothing  is  more  needed  to-day 
in  America  than  popular  education — 
education  that  wiU  make  men  and  women 
broad,  just,  independent  thinkers — edu- 
cation Uiat  will  touch  the  heart  while  it 
Ughtens  the  brain;  and  there  is  no  section 
of  the  country  where  that  education  is 
more  needed  than  among  our  own  people 
— ^Ihe  white  people  of  the  South." 

Now  a  word  in  r^ard  to  the  work  which 
I  am  trying  to  do.  I  have  promised  the 
governors  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama  to 
undertake  the  task  of  building  one  hun- 
dred plain  country  schoolhouses  in  these 
two  commonwealUis.  Some  of  thb  work 
I  can  do  alone,  and  so  far  as  my  means 
will  permit  I  cheerfully  devote  them  to 
the  cause;  but  to  accomplish  the  entire 
task  I  must  have  help.  The  governors 
of  both  states  offer  me  their  hearty  co- 
operation and  assure  me  that  I  have  the 
cordial  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  every 
officer  in  their  states.  I  am  a  southern 
woman  and  I  know  the  southern  people 
and  their  needs.  We  who  appreciate  the 
urgency  of  the  case  and  the  absolute  im- 
portance in  a  republican  government  of 
popular  and  universal  education  are  de- 
tennined  to  bring  the  standard  of  our 
schools  up  to  that  of  any  state  in  the  Union 
We  are  trying  with  all  the  power  at  our 
conmiand  and  are  going  to  accomplish 
this  work  so  urgenUy  demanded  for  the 
good  of  the  state  and  the  nation.  First 
we  must  have  the  humble  school-build- 
ing in  the  country  places — the  primary 
school.  I  have  lived  for  twenty  years  in 
the  North,  right  among  ^nature's  own 
noblemen,"  and  I  have  noted  with  pride 


and  emotion  the  splendid  generosity  of 
this  section  of  our  great  republic  when 
the  heart  oS  the  people  is  touched;  and 
it  is  to  the  liberal-minded  and  generous- 
hearted  patriots  of  our  northland  that  I 
appeal  for  aid  in  this  woric  of  redemption 
— a  work  that  appeals  as  much  to  the 
reason  as  to  the  heart  You  give  munifi- 
cently to  universities,  to  public-libraries, 
to  churches,  to  the  missionaries  in  China, 
India  and  Africa;  but  where  in  all  the 
wide  worid  is  there  a  more  fruitful  field 
for  effective  work  than  the  rural  primary 
schools  in  the  South,  where  there  are  tens 
of  thousands  of  bright,  intelligent  Ameri- 
can boys  and  girls  eager  for  that  start 
which  tiiie  primary  school  alone  can  give 
— ^that  start  whidi  wiU  enable  them  to 
exercise  the  sacred  duties  of  citizenship 
intelligently  and  to  advance  successfully 
along  various  avenues  of  legitimate  and 
productive  labor. 

My  purpose  is  to  go  personally  and 
locate  the  site  of  each  building,  bring 
careful  that  these  houses  are  built  where 
they  are  most  needed,  and  I  shall  person- 
ally superintend  the  erection  of  eveiy 
building,  photographing  the  site  b^ore 
work  is  b^un,  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone,  the  building  during  process  of  con- 
struction, and  also  the  school  after  its 
completion.  By  this  plan  of  individual 
work  contributors  may  have  optical  proof 
of  the  good  which  their  gifts  are  doing. 
It  is  often  a  sad  truth  that  large  donations 
fail  to  reach  the  beneficiaries  intended  by 
the  donors.  By  following  the  plan  I  have 
marked  out,  those  who  aid  in  this  work 
wiU  have  palpable  evidence  of  the  faith- 
ful carrying  forward  of  the  work  for  which 
they  have  contributed. 

Governors  Jelks,  of  Alabama,  and 
Blanchard,  of  Louisiana,  have  promised 
to  be  present  and  lay  the  comer-stone  of 
the  first  building  in  each  of  their  respect- 
ive states.  They  have  also  promised 
that  the  laying  of  every  succeeding  comer- 
stone  shall  be  accompanied  by  appropriate 
ceremonies. 

AoNEs  Valentine  Kellet. 

MeadviUCf  Penna. 


BIRDS  AND  BIRD-INTERPRETERS. 

A  STUDY  OF  RECENT  ORNITHOLOGICAL  ESSAYS. 

Bt  Chableb  C.  Abbott,  M.D. 

Author  of  A  Naiun^i  Beabn,  Vjpkmd  and  Meadofw,  NoUs  <tf  the  Iflght,  The  Birdt  About  Ot,  Bkrdkmd  Eckoa,  etc 


NATURE  has  proved  so  mysterious 
to  recent  ornithological  writers 
that  they  conclude  there  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  it.  We  have  heard  from 
vague  sources  of  ''soulless  clods/'  but 
never  before  knew  that  birds  were  to  be  so 
included.  In  a  qualified  way  they  are 
admitted  to  be  conscious  of  their  existence, 
but  nothing  more.  The  bird-interpreter 
is  controlled  by  intellectuality,  biit  the 
bird  by  instinct  only.  If  life  is  con- 
ducted on  such  a  plan,  mankind  stands 
for  something  separate  and  apart  from 
animality,  which  can  not  be  dogmaticaUy 
asserted. 

Because,  judging  from  the  human 
standpoint,  an  explanation  is  plausible, ' 
it  is  not  irrefutable  evidence  that  it  is 
reaUy  the  correct  one.  The  real  and  the 
apparent  are  not  the  same.  A  man  may 
appear  to  be  doing  what  in  reality  he  is 
not  doing.  He  may  be  purposely  deceiv- 
ing the  on-looker.  Many  a  bird  and 
animal  "plays  sharp"  rather  than  risk 
fleeing  with  the  odds  against  it.  ''Not 
so!"  the  bird-interpreters  cry  out,  of  late. 
It  better  suits  them  to  have  the  world  a 
vast  machine.  Take  a  small  india- 
rubber  band  and  roll  it  between  your 
thumb  and  finger  until  you  make  a  Uttle 
ball  of  it.  Ten  lay  it  on  the  table.  As 
the  slight  adhesion  of  its  twists  and  folds 
gives  way,  the  mass  unroUs,  leaps, 
lengthens  and  finally  the  ball  becomes  a 
band  again.  There  is  a  suggestion  of  life 
in  its  purely  mechanical  movements  and 
only  a  trifling  variation  can  be  detected,  if 
we  roll  up  a  hundred  instead  of  one. 
These  bands  and  one  prominent  writer's 
birds  are  very  much  alike,  but  the  actual 
bird  is  a  very  different  affair.  Blind  men 
may  insist  that  there  is  nothing  but  dark- 
ness, but  is  light  less  a  fact  because  of 
their  insistence  ? 


The  question  is,  is  not  man  as  well  as 
bird,  a  product  of  Nature,  solely  and 
simply  ?  Where  is  any  mark  upon  him  of 
other  handiwork  than  that  of  Nature? 
The  same  is  true  of  the  bird.  It  is  a  lesser 
brother  of  the  man  but  still  a  brother. 
Nature  has  parceUed  out  her  gifts  in  most 
unequal  way,  but  the  gifts  are  the  same. 
The  quality  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but 
the  lack  of  quantity  is  sure  to  command 
attention.  Men  are  not  equally  endowed ; 
neither  are  birds.  A  crow  loiows  more 
than  a  song-sparrow,  precisely  as  the 
European  knows  more  than  the  Ethiop- 
ian. But  men  of  the  same  race  are  not 
equal;  neither  are  birds  of  the  same 
species.  Here,  hinges  the  whole  matter. 
Instinct  is  ruled  out  of  court.  There  is 
so  great  individuality  among  birds  that 
one  cannot  be  an  observer  who  fails  to 
notice  it  The  bird-interpreters  insist 
that  every  nuthatch  is  like  eveiy  other  one 
of  its  kind;  that  the  nest  one  robin  builds 
is  the  counterpart  of  every  other  robin's 
nest,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  long 
ornithic  chapter.  This  is  worse,  that  is, 
more  misleading  than  the  hjrsterical  un- 
natural history  that  crowds  the  pages  of 
many  periodicals.  Many  write  of  animal 
life  as  if  seen  only  in  the  cramped  quarter 
of  a  Zoo,  where  faculties  have  no  room  to 
play;  but  out  in  the  open,  in  the  real 
woods  and  wildernesses,  where  the  battle  of 
life  is  actually  fought,  there  this  individ- 
uality asserts  itself  and  just  as  in  human 
crowds  there  are  fools  and  philosophers, 
so  there  are  birds  and  beasts  that  have 
keener  senses  than  have  some  of  their 
brothers  and  the  advantages  of  greater 
wit  are  not  lost  sight  of.  The  observer 
need  not  stand  long  in  one  place  to  see  the 
weaker  going  to  the  wall. 

There  is  cooperation  among  birds,  there 
is  sympathy  expressed  and  succor  ex- 
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tended  when  disaster  threatens  or  over- 
takes, and  by  no  cunning  sophistries  can 
this  be  demonstrated  an  impulse  of  in- 
stinct. If  there  b  anything  more  hope- 
lessly blind  than  "instinct/'  the  sane 
naturalist  would  be  glad  to  hear  of  it 
Instinct  could  never  lead  a  crow  to  do 
what  every  farmer  kno¥Fs  he  can  and  con- 
stantly does  accomplish. 

The  general  sinularity  among  the  in- 
dividuals of  any  one  species  is  readily  ex- 
plained, but  only  by  going  back  to  that 
eariy  day  when  the  differentiation  of 
species  came  about.  The  present  uni- 
formity is  the  fruit  of  the  varied  experi- 
ences and  experimentation  of  birds  before 
fixation  of  habit  was  established.  This, 
of  course,  not  from  choice  but  the  neces- 
sity incident  to  environment.  Instinct 
played  no  greater  part  then  among  birds 
than  it  does  among  men  to-day.  Three 
birds  are,  every  summer,  a  feature  of  my 
door-yard,  and  they  are  cousins.  The 
great-crested  flycatcher  builds  in  the  hol- 
low <rf  an  old  apple-tree;  the  wood-peewee 
on  the  upper  side  of  a  horizontal  branch 
of  an  oak  and  the  phcebe-bird  builds  under 
the  floor  of  the  bridge  that  spans  a  Uttle 
brook.  This  is  the  fixed  habit  of  each. 
Was  it  always  so?  Did  the  day  finally 
dawn  upon  three  fiycatchers,  so  widely 
differing,  that  the  day  before  did  not 
exist?  By  no  means.  The  divergence 
from  the  ancestral  type  was  not  abrupt, 
we  know,  and  the  finally  fixed  method  of 
nest-building  was  as  gradually  brought 
about.  Experience  was  their  faithful 
guide,  as  it  is  ours.  They  knew  failure 
and  learned  to  obviate  it  in  future  at- 
tempts— this  of  the  race;  then  why  not  of 
the  individual  ?  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  initial  step  in  nest-building  is 
the  determination  upon  a  site.  Instinct 
could  never  lead  a  bird  to  some  proper 
arrangement  of  branch  and  twigs,  or 
point  to  one  spot  on  the  ground  as  pre- 
ferable to  another.  If  so,  the  veiy  best 
locations  would  always  be  occupied  and 
every  summer,  if  we  look,  we  can  find 
where  birds  erred  in  site-selection.  A  site 
is  chosen  and  cfaoioe  is  ratiocinative  play 
and  nothing  dse. 


Certainly  seeing  one  cat-bird  is  not  see- 
ing all.  If  the  hdpless  and  hopdess  pup- 
pet of  blind  instinct,  then  these  and  all 
migratory  birds  should  be  scattered  on  the 
approach  of  frost  like  so  many  autumn 
leaves  and  not  once  in  ten  thousand  times 
would  the  same  bird  return  to  its  haunts 
of  the  preceding  simuner,  yet  I  know  as 
surely  as  one  can  hold  in  possession  a  fact, 
that  the  return  of  the  same  individual  to 
the  same  locality  does  occur.  True  of 
the  cat-bird  with  a  most  strange  vcnce, 
that  I  have  now  in  mind,  it  is  and  must  be 
true  of  house-wrens  tame  beyond  their 
kind  and  of  phcebe-birds  that  summer 
after  sununer  seek  the  same  home  until 
the  original  cup-like  nest  becomes  a 
tower.  Instinct  has  no  power  to  contrd  a 
bird  in  all  it  does,  to  convert  it  into  an 
automaton.  Not  a  bird  but  recognises 
the  significance  of  its  consciousness,  and 
so  far  is  a  free  agent.  Hence  rebdlion  at 
once  when  instinct  points  to  danger  that 
it  does  not  see  and  the  bird's  conscious- 
ness unerringly  detects.  If  birds  were 
really  as  has  been  asserted  they  are,  then 
but  one  season  would  be  required  to  an- 
nihilate them.  Instinct  has  never  proven 
all-sufficient  for  the  preservation  of  life. 
It  caimot  outwit  the  wiles  of  all  enemies. 
Happily  their  reason  protects  them  in  the 
long  run  though  many  the  risk  is  theirs 
because  of  defective  judgment.  May  not 
this  be  said  of  hmnan-land  ? 

If  we  could  conceive  of  birds  as  in- 
stinctive creatures  only,  what  a  chaim 
would  be  gone  from  every  field  and  wood- 
land. As  well  pin  gaudy  bits  of  paper  to 
the  trees  and  let  them  fiutter  in  die  pass^ 
ing  breeze.  It  is  the  bird's  intelligenoe 
that  attracts.  Flesh  and  feathers  like 
plant  and  blossoms  would  catdi  the 
eye  perhaps,  but  never  captivate  the 
heart. 

So  long  as  there  are  birds  there  will  be 
bird-interpreters  but  always  let  us  pay  the 
greater  heed  to  the  former  that  the  sopho- 
moric  flashes  of  the  latter  may  not  blind 
us. 

Chablbs  C.  Abbott. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 
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Bt  CucBm  ZuicwAi;r. 


MY  LIFE  has  been  full  of  strange 
experiences.  When  a  child  I 
thought  and  dreamed  of  things  of  which 
no  child  ever  thought  or  dreamed  before. 
I  seemed  to  remember  things  which  had 
occurred  in  a  previous  existence,  and  by 
aid  of  these  memories  formulated  thoughts 
and  ideas  ccmceming  the  world  which 
startled  my  parents  and  adult  associates. 
My  dreams,  even  in  healthful  sleep, 
rardy  bear  any  relation  to  my  waking 
life,  and  sometimes  bear  no  relation  to 
the  things  of  this  world. 

It  is  not  of  these,  however,  that  I  wish 
to  write,  but  of  an  occurrence  in  real  life 
which  is  so  unusual  that  you  wiU  say  as 
you  read  it,  "What  a  wild  freak  of  the 
imagination,''  or  ''An  attempt  to  imitate 
Poe."  These  conclusions  wiU  be  en- 
tirely false,  and  if  at  any  point  in  my  story 
you  find  something  which  you  consider 
more  improbable  than  all  other  parts — 
which  seem  contrary  to  all  human  ex- 
perience, you  may  know  that  it  is  the  por- 
tion whidi  more  than  all  is  absolutely 
true. 

I  was  bom  with  an  insatiate  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  led  me  through  the 
lower  schools  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  in  the 
year  of  18 —  I  found  myself  ready  to  enter 
college.  Wishing  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  surroundings  of  the 
school  before  the  class-room  work  should 
occupy  all  of  my  time,  I  came  to  the  town 
of  Y.,  where  the  college  is  situated,  fully 
two  weeks  before  the  beginning  of  the 
fall  term. 

One  of  the  buildings  in  particular  in- 
terested me  much.  It  was  partially  dis- 
used and  bore  about  it  an  air  of  age  and 
mystery.  It  stood  a  little  to  one  side  of 
the  campus  in  a  clump  of  elms,  and  many 
of  its  basement-windows  were  choked  by 
a  rank  growth  oS  wild  shrubs  and  vines. 
Here  and  there  its  massive  walls  were 


growing  gray  and  mosses  were  rlingjng 
to  the  aging  stones.  The  northern  and 
eastern  sides  were  clothed  in  vines  and 
reminded  me  of  the  ivied-walls  in  the 
stories  of  old  English  castles.  The  first 
and  second  floors  of  the  western  wing 
were  used  by  the  professor  of  natural 
history  and  comparative  anatomy.  The 
remainder  of  the  building  seemed  de- 
serted, and  in  the  old  unused  rooms  the 
dust  of  years  had  accumulated  upon  the 
floors  while  upon  the  walls  could  be  seen 
the  marks  left  by  the  college-boys  and 
girls  who  sang  and  shouted  and  made  the 
old  haUs  ring  in  the  long  ago. 

In  the  museum  I  had  noticed  a  great 
sheet  of  fungus-growth  and  upon  it  the 
statement  that  it  came  from  the  tunnel 
under  the  hall.  ''The  tunnel  under  the 
hall," — ^those  words  roused  my  curiosity 
and  I  decided  that  here  was  a  new  place 
to  explore  while  I  was  waiting  for  summer 
to  pass  and  school  to  begin.  The  idea 
might  not  on  a  cool  day  have  been  very 
attractive,  but  with  the  thermometer  at  a 
hundred  and  twelve  in  the  shade  and  the 
sun  like  fire  outside,  the  idea  of  a  cool, 
moist  tuimel  was  not  repulsive,  and  I  be- 
gan to  search  for  a  method  of  gaining  an 
entrance  to  the  place.  Upon  walking 
heavily  on  the  floor  in  the  basement,  I 
perceived  a  peculiar  hoUow  sound  like 
that  of  a  bass-drum,  but  could  find  no 
door  or  opening  of  any  kind  into  the  tun- 
nel which  I  felt  sure  was  just  below.  I 
had  almost  given  up  my  search  when  one 
day  as  I  was  exploring  a  peculiar  old 
wooden  shed  at  the  west  end  of  the  build- 
ing, I  saw  a  suspicious-looking  dark  open- 
ing very  low  down  and  apparently  running 
below  the  basement-floor.  Moving  away 
some  boards  and  old  timbers,  I  thrust  my 
head  within  this  hole,  and  there  before 
me  was  the  tuimel.  It  smdled  mouldy 
even  in  this  dry  season,  but  seemed  re- 
freshingly cool  compared  with  the  torrid 
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heat  outside.  The  darkness  was  so  great 
that  I  could  judge  nothing  of  its  extent, 
although  I  saw  that  it  grew  wider  and 
deeper  a  short  distance  from  the  entrance. 
I  decided  to  return  early  upon  the  follow- 
ing day  with  a  lantern  or  candles  and 
make  a  thorough  exploration  of  the  place. 

Morning  soon  came  and  I  prepared 
myself  with  a  half-dozen  candles  and  a 
box  of  matches  and  started  for  the  tunnel. 
Creeping  through  the  opening  I  found 
mysdf  in  a  cellar-like  place,  so  low  that 
I  was  compelled  to  stoop  to  prevent  thump- 
ing my  head  on  the  basement-floor. 
About  half  way  down  the  building  the 
tunnel  opened  to  north  and  south.  I 
turned  north,  and  the  ground  dipped 
downward  until  I  could  nearly  stand  erect. 
Near  the  north  wall  of  the  building  I 
stumbled  upon  a  small  boulder  of  the 
kind  common  to  glacial  deposits,  which 
was  nearly  embedded  in  the  earth  and 
which  the  workmen  who  dug  the  tunnel 
had  apparently  considered  it  not  worth 
while  to  remove.  The  stone  was  ground 
and  cut  in  a  veiy  marked  way  by  glacial 
action,  and  wishing  to  obtain  it  as  a  geo- 
logical specimen,  I  crept  to  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel  and  selecting  an  old  iron-bar 
from  the  pile  of  rubbish  i  returned  and 
attempted  to  pry  the  stone  from  its  bed. 
After  working  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes I  was  able  to  move  it,  and  at  last 
succeeded  in  turning  it  over.  As  I  stoop- 
ed to  examine  the  glacial  markings  I 
placed  one  foot  in  the  hoUow  where  the 
stone  had  laid,  and  as  I  did  so  the  earth 
gave  way  and  I  f eU  in  the  midst  of  a  mass 
of  earth  and  stones  into  a  cavern  below. 

I  was  half-buried  in  loose  earth  and 
small  stones  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
dread  and  awful  darkness.  My  heart 
thumped  painfuUy  and  for  a  few  seconds 
I  scarcely  knew  whether  I  was  dead  or 
alive.  At  last  I  rose  to  a  sitting  posture 
and  felt  in  my  pocket  for  a  matdi,  and 
striking  it  I  looked  around  me.  I  seemed 
to  be  in  an  underground-chamber  some 
ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and  fourteen  in 
width,  with  an  opening  in  one  side  lead- 
ing into  utter  darkness.    Rising  cautious- 


ly and  tremblingly  to  my  feet,  I  held  the 
match  high  above  my  head  to  discover 
if  possible  what  the  room  might  contain, 
but  just  as  I  did  so  I  heard  a  strange 
moaning  sound,  seemingly  coming  from 
a  great  distance  and  gradually  changing 
to  a  curious  rushing,  like  the  movement 
of  a  mighty  wind  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage. It  drew  nearer  and  nearer  until  a 
chUly  gust  of  air  swept  into  the  chamber 
with  a  sound  like  the  rushing  oLa  myriad 
of  wings,  and  my  match  flickered  and 
went  out,  leaving  me  in  total  darkness, 
while  the  weird  sound  left  the  chamber 
and  died  away  in  the  distance.  Hastily 
striking  another  match  I  lighted  one  <rf 
my  candles  and  b^an  to  look  round  the 
place  for  something  which  might  be  of 
use  to  me  in  climbing  to  the  opening 
through  which  I  had  fallen.  The  mys- 
terious wind  and  the  moan  had  frightened 
me  so  that  my  hand  trembled  and  a  cold, 
danmiy  sweat  came  out  upon  my  feme- 
head. 

Hearing  no  more  strange  sounds,  how- 
ever, I  bqgan  to  think  myself  veiy  foolish 
to  be  frightened  by  a  draught  of  air  which 
was  probably  caused  by  the  opening  I  had 
made  in  falling  through  the  roof.  Look- 
ing round,  I  saw  in  one  comer  of  the 
chamber  a  long  box,  covered  with  mould 
and  looking  as  though  it  might  have  lun 
there  for  years.  It  was  about  six  feet  in 
length  and  a  foot  in  diameter.  Lighting 
three  or  four  more  candles,  I  stood  them 
in  various  places  and  going  to  the  box  I 
lifted  one  end.  Finding  it  light,  I  drew 
it  to  the  spot  where  I  had  fallen,  and  dig- 
ging away  the  earth  and  stones  with  my 
hands,  placed  it  on  one  end,  piled  the  dirt 
around  it  until  it  seemed  to  stand  quite 
firmly,  and  lifted  myself  carefuUy  to  a 
seat  upon  the  top.  Up  to  this  time  my 
only  purpose  had  been  to  find  a  means 
of  escape,  but  now  that  the  opening 
through  which  I  had  so  unceremoniously 
plunged  was  within  easy  reach,  I  began 
to  look  around  the  chamber  and  wonder 
what  could  have  been  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  place  and  what  was  within 
the  box  upon  which  I  sat    The  candles 
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cast  a  feeble,  flickering  light  upon  the 
decaying  ceiling  and  the  walls  of  damp 
earth.  The  roof  was  upheld  by  massive 
timbers,  upon  which  had  been  laid  planks 
and  earth.  These  timbers  were  mouldy 
and  decaying,  while  the  boards  in  the 
place  where  I  had  fallen  through  were 
rotten  and  soft.  The  opening  at  the 
side,  through  which  the  strange  rushing 
wind  had  come,  was  Uttle  higher  than  a 
man's  head,  though  much  wider  than  the 
average  door.  The  space  beyond  was 
black  with  a  darkness  which  the  feeble 
light  of  my  candles  could  not  penetrate, 
and  for  aught  that  I  could  see  might  be  a 
haUway  to  perdition.  A  heavy  oaken 
door,  streaked  with  mould  and  studded 
with  iron,  was  partly  visible,  the  top 
hanging  by  a  great  rusty  iron  hinge,  while 
at  the  base  it  had  been  torn  loose  and 
twisted  back  so  that  it  was  half-hidden 
in  the  chamber  beyond. 

Cautiously  rising  to  my  feet,  and  as  I 
did  so  striking  my  head  against  one  of 
the  timbers  which  supported  the  ceiling, 
I  found  that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  lift 
myself  to  the  tunnel  above.  Taking  a 
last  look  at  the  gloomy  chamber,  with  its 
flickering  candles  and  dark,  mysterious 
doorway,  I  drew  myself  from  the  box  and 
attempted  to  climb  to  the  tunnel. 

Just  as  I  was  succeeding  veiy  nicely, 
I  heard  again  that  strange  moan,  far  away 
but  gradually  drawing  nearer,  until  the 
curious  rushing  again  filled  the  chamber, 
and  just  as  it  came  sweeping  through 
and  around  the  room  a  bit  of  rotten  plank 
gave  way  beneath  my  elbow  and  I  plunged 
again  into  the  darkness  below,  and  as  I 
fell  the  sound  departed,  dying  away  in  a 
moan  just  as  it  had  done  before. 

A  chill  of  terror  crept  over  me  and  I 
tremblingly  searched  my  pocket  for  an- 
other match,  which  I  hurriedly  struck  and 
again  looked  around.  Horror  of  horrors, 
my  box  was  gone  and  with  it  my  hope  of 
escape — ^no,  there  it  lay  some  distance 
from  me  and  nearly  in  the  comer  where 
I  had  first  found  it.  Looking  for  my 
candles,  I  found  that  they  too  were  gone, 
and  glancing  toward  the  dark  doorway 


I  saw  that  it  was  closed  by  the  great  oaken 
iron-studded  door  which  I  had  noticed 
some  moments  before,  hanging  by  one 
hinge  and  half-hidden  in  the  shadows  of 
the  chamber  beyond. 

I  was  filled  with  a  sort  of  superstitious 
horror  and  dread.  What  was  the  power 
that  had  carried  away  my  candles,  moved 
the  box,  and  closed  the  strange  old  door 
with  the  broken  hinge  ?  The  door,  how- 
ever, was  not  entirely  closed,  on  account 
of  its  not  hanging  eve^y,  but  swung  down- 
ward  on  the  side  opposite  the  hinge  leav- 
ing an  opening  at  the  front  and  top  as  wide 
at  the  widest  place  as  my  hand,  and  this 
opening  was  now  a  greater  source  of  ter- 
ror to  me  than  the  whole  doorway  had 
been  before. 

Drawing  from  my  pocket  and  lighting 
my  only  remaining  candle,  I  drew  the  old 
bo^  a^nTTinter  of  the  room  and 
after  much  labor  succeeded  in  placing 
it  upright  and  climbing  upon  it,  and  with 
a  scramble  was  in  the  tunnel  above. 

After  reaching  the  light  of  day  I  glanced 
at  my  watch  and  found  that  I  had  been  in 
the  place  but  little  over  an  hour,  but  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  had  been  days  since 
I  had  seen  the  sunlight.  I  was  weak  and 
trembling  from  the  shock  of  my  strange 
experience,  and  the  events  of  the  last  hour 
seemed  to  stand  forth  with  startling  clear- 
ness. 

I  walked  slowly  homeward,  and  as  I 
walked  the  feeling  of  fear  left  me,  driven 
away  perhaps  by  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun  and  the  diy  sunmier  air,  and  in  its 
place  came  a  great  desire  to  see  the  cham- 
ber which  lay  just  beyond  the  heavy 
oaken  door  that  had  so  mysteriously 
closed.  As  for  the  wind  and  the  moan, 
they  had  probably  been  caused  by  the 
hole  which  I  had  made  in  falling  through 
the  ceiling,  and  were  nothing  but  a 
draught  of  air  from  some  distant  opening 
in  one  of  the  chambers.  This,  however, 
would  not  account  for  the  disappearance 
of  the  candles  and  the  movement  of  the 
box;  but,  in  my  frantic  efforts  to  save 
myself  from  falling  might  I  not  have 
thrown  the  box  to  its  position  in  the  cor- 
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ner?  The  candles  were  doubtless  cov- 
ered by  the  additional  earth  which  had 
come  with  me  in  my  second  fall;  in  fact, 
now  that  I  stood  in  the  light  of  the  sum- 
mer sun  and  felt  the  blood  bounding 
freely  through  my  veins,  there  seemed 
to  be  nothing  at  all  supernatural  about 
my  little  adventure,  and  I  decided  to  tell 
my  friend  John  Pierce  about  the  old  cel- 
lar, for  such  I  concluded  it  must  be,  and 
get  him  to  come  with  me  and  help  to  ex- 
plore the  place. 

Pierce  was  a  young  school-teacher  who 
was  visiting  in  the  city  until  the  beginning 
of  his  school.  He  was  rather  material- 
istic in  his  philosophy,  and  was  a  close 
observer  and  a  deep  thinker.  He  ridi- 
culed all  kinds  of  superstitious  fear,  and 
seemed  to  me  to  be  just  the  sort  of  com- 
panion one  would  wish  in  exploring  such 
a  place.  I  found  him  in  his  room,  trying 
to  read  Spencer's  First  Principles  and 
growling  because  of  the  excessive  heat. 
I  told  him  of  the  old  tunnel  and  my  ad- 
venture. At  first  he  was  inclined  to 
ridicule  the  whole  thing  as  a  scheme  to 
get  him  to  walk  up  to  the  college  in  the 
hot  sun  and  thus  get  a  laugh  on  him. 

At  last  I  succeeded  in  convincing  him 
that  there  was  some  truth  in  my  story  by 
reminding  him  that  he  had  seen  the  old 
piece  of  fungus  in  the  museum  and  read 
the  statement  that  it  was  from  the  tunnel, 
and  he  agreed  to  take  a  peep  into  the 
place,  reminding  me  at  the  same  time 
that  he  had  no  faith  in  my  old  cellar 
story. 

Obtaining  a  lantern  we  were  soon  at 
the  coU^e  and  standing  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tunnel.  Remarking  that  at  least  the 
place  seemed  cool.  Pierce  foUowed  me 
into  its  mouth.  I  lead  the  way  down 
the  north  branch  to  the  opening  through 
which  I  had  fallen  and  lowered  my  Iw- 
tem  into  the  cavern.  Stretching  himself 
upon  the  ground  he  gave  the  place  as 
thorough  an  examination  as  he  could 
from  ^at  point-of-view. 

''What  do  you  think  of  it?"*  said  L 
^  Is  it  not  just  as  I  said  it  would  be  ?  ** 

""I'U  be  hanged,"  said  he;  ""I'd  like 


to  know  what  anybody  ever  used  such 
an  old  hole  as  that  for." 

"That 's  what  I  'd  like  to  know,"  said 
I.  "Suppose  we  get  a  ladder  and  a 
couple  of  hammers  and  a  crowbar  and 
come  up  after  dinner  and  make  some 
explorations." 

"  I  'U  go  you,"  said  he,  rising  from  the 
ground. 

"  Come  up  to  my  house  after  dinner," 
said  I,  "and  bring  a  hammer;  I  can  find 
the  rest  of  the  tools." 

After  dinner  I  borrowed  a  crowbar,  a 
hammer,  a  couple  of  chisels  and  a  screw- 
driver, and  put  on  an  old  suit  of  clothes 
and  waited  for  Pierce.  He  was  soon  on 
hand  with  an  axe,  a  hammer  and  an  old 
grip. 

I  asked  him  what  he  was  going  to  do 
with  the  grip,  and  he  opened  it,  lowing 
me  some  bananas  and  sandwiches  and  a 
large  bottle  of  water,  telling  me  that  he 
did  not  propose  to  starve  before  we  could 
dig  out  if  we  should  get  shut  in  the  place, 
and  besides  that  if  there  were  any  treas- 
ures there  he  would  be  prepared  to  bring 
them  away  with  him. 

We  were  soon  in  the  tunnel  again,  and 
lowering  the  ladder  into  the  hole  we 
clambered  down  and  looked  around.  I 
was  no  sooner  in  the  place  than  I  began 
to  feel  an  unaccountable  fear  and  dread, 
and  half  wished  that  I  had  not  begun 
this  work  of  exploration.  Our  lantern 
gave  more  light  than  had  my  candles  and 
I  saw  that  the  roof  was  more  decayed 
than  I  had  at  first  supposed.  The  heavy 
cross-pieces  seemed  strong,  but  the  planks 
were  breaking  through  in  many  places 
under  the  weight  of  the  earth  above. 
The  walls  were  irr^ular  and  crumbling, 
except  the  one  toward  the  old  oaken  door, 
and  it  was  of  stone,  covered  in  places  with 
a  damp  mould.  In  one  comer  was  a 
rusty  fliintiock  gun  with  the  stock  almost 
entirely  rotted  away,  and  hanging  above 
it  on  the  wall  was  a  leathern  pouch  such 
as  our  ancestors  used  for  carrying  their 
powder  and  bullets  when  they  fought  in 
the  Revolutionaiy  war.  The  pouch  was 
empty,  and  we  turned  to  the  old  box  which 
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had  been  the  means  of  my  escape  .and 
which  now  lay  near  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
A  few  blows  with  the  axe  and  it  was  open, 
but  it  contained  nothing  but  a  few  hand- 
fuls  of  dry  leaves.  I  brushed  them 
around  with  my  hand  to  make  sure  that 
nothing  of  value  was  concealed  among 
them,  and  then  we  turned  toward  the 
door  with  the  axe,  crowbar  and  lantern. 

I  felt  that  strange  dread  coming  over 
me  again,  and  the  darkness  of  the  cham- 
ber or  hallway  beyond  as  seen  through 
the  narrow  opening  was  filled  with  a 
mysterious  horror. 

The  door  itself  had  the  appearance  of 
having  been  built  to  guard  a  treasure- 
house  or  prison.  It  evidently  had  heavy 
cross-pieces  of  timber  upon  the  opposite 
side,  for  it  was  studded  with  row  upon 
row  of  great  iron  nails  and  was  hung  with 
mighty  hmges  of  heavy  iron.  The  iron 
was  rusting  now,  and  the  wood  was  de- 
caying and  was  covered  with  streaks  and 
spots  of  mould. 

We  stepped  within  and  found  ourselves 
in  a  passageway  not  more  than  five  or  six 
feet  wide  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  ex- 
tending to  the  right  to  an  apparently  in- 
terminable distance  and  ending  in  utter 
darkness,  while  to  the  left  it  ended  within 
a  few  feet  of  the  door  in  a  stone  wall. 

We  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  down  this 
passageway  when  we  came  to  a  door  much 
like  the  one  through  which  we  had  entered 
but  upon  the  opposite  side.  It  was  like- 
wise of  heavy  planks,  iron-studded  and 
covered  with  mould.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  swing  into  the  chamber  and  not 
out  into  the  hall  as  the  other  had  done. 

Taking  the  axe  in  my  hand,  I  struck 
the  door  heavily.  The  sound  of  the  blow 
echoed  and  reechoed,  and  just  as  the 
echoes  were  dying  away  in  the  distance, 
I  heard  again  that  strange  moan,  far 
away,  but  coming  nearer  and  gradually 
changing  again  to  the  strange  rushing 
sound,  sweeping  down  the  hallway,  untQ 
the  wind  struck  us  with  its  chilly  breath 
and  the  lantern  flickered,  flared  and  went 
out  leaving  us  in  total,  awful,  darkness, 
as  dense  and  heavy  as  pitch,  while  the 


wind  passed  on  and  returned,  going  back 
far  down  the  passage  and  dying  away  in 
that  weird  moan. 

Before  the  sound  died  Pierce  struck  a 
match  and  in  an  instant  lit  the  lantern, 
although  I  could  see  that  his  hand  trem- 
bled as  he  did  so.  I  was  leaning  against 
the  wall,  so  weak  that  I  could  hardly 
stand.  Pierce  said  not  a  word,  but  start- 
ed, axe  in  hand,  back  toward  the  door 
through  which  we  had  entered. 

It  was  closed  but  easily  swung  open 
again,  and  seeing  our  ladder  safe  in  po- 
sition  I  felt  a  little  more  secure.  We 
turned  and  retraced  our  steps  until  we 
were  again  standing  before  the  door  which 
I  had  struck  just  before  the  wind  came. 
It  had  been  loosened  by  the  blow,  and 
now  by  inserting  our  crowbar  we  were 
soon  able  to  swing  it  back  upon  its  great 
rusty  creaking  hinges. 

I  had  been  expecting  some  utteriy  un- 
earthly place  to  be  revealed  upon  the 
opening  of  this  door,  but  in  this  I  was 
disappointed.  Taking  the  lantern  from 
Pierce's  hand,  I  held  it  above  my  head 
to  gain  a  good  view  of  the  room,  and  saw 
that  we  were  in  a  rather  large  apartment 
bearmg  ample  evidence  of  having  f ormeriy 
been  the  habitation  of  some  human  being. 
The  walls  being  almost  white,  it  was  far 
less  gloomy  thim  the  room  into  which  I 
had  fallen  or  the  hallway  without,  and 
the  first  glance  revealed  two  large  cup- 
boards, a  number  of  shelves  filled  with 
books,  two  or  three  chests,  some  chairs 
and  a  table.  Sitting  by  the  table  and 
leaning  upon  it  was  the  figure  of  a  man, 
his  hc^eid  resting  upon  one  arm  and  the 
other  lying  upon  the  table,  much  in  the 
attitude  of  a  person  who  had  fallen  asleep 
while  writing  or  studying.  Drawing 
nearer  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  face,  I 
saw  to  my  horror  the  features  of  a  grin- 
ning skull.  The  left  side  of  the  head 
was  resting  upon  the  left  arm,  and  a  flesh- 
less,  skeleton  hand  and  wrist  extended 
from  beneath  the  grinning  face.  Beneath 
the  bones  of  the  right  hand  was  a  sheet 
of  paper,  decayed  where  it  had  come  into 
contact  with  the  hand,  and  dry  now,  but 
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stained  nearly  to  the  margin,  evidently 
with  moisture  from  the  decomposed  flesh. 
Another  sheet  filled  with  an  irregular 
scrawl  lay  upon  the  table  a  short  distance 
from  the  fi^t.  There  seemed  to  be  no 
moisture  or  impleasant  odor  about  the 
body;  in  fact,  the  air  of  the  room  seemed 
much  more  pure  and  fresh  than  that  of 
the  passageway  without.  Fragments  of 
the  clothing  were  still  clinging  to  the 
bones,  and  the  hair  had  not  all  fallen 
from  the  head,  thus  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  living  man  sleeping  at  his  table. 

**  The  poor  fellow  must  have  been  dead 
for  a  long  time,"  said  Pierce,  **  or  the  body 
would  have  an  offensive  odor." 

I  had  been  stoopmg  over  the  manu- 
script which  lay  on  the  table  and  now 
called  Pierce's  attention  to  the  date,  which 
was  June  12, 1848. 

**  The  man  seems  to  have  died  or  been 
murdered  upon  June  12,  1848,"  said  I, 
"  while  in  the  act  of  writing  a  letter." 

**I  guess  you  are  right,"  said  Pierce, 
**  for  here  is  his  pen,"  taldng,  as  he  spoke, 
a  curious  penholder  from  the  table  near 
the  fleshless  right  hand. 

Giving  Pierce  the  lantern  I  took  the 
first  sheet  from  the  table.  The  writing 
was  irregular  and  bore  evidence  of  the 
weakness  of  the  fingers  which  had  moved 
the  pen,  but  by  looking  closely  I  was  able 
to  read  the  following: 

"Great  American  Desert. 

"June  12,  1848. 
"Mr.  John  Fleming: 

"  Dear  John : — ^I  am  very  sick  and  have 
been  sick  for  a  week.  Am  hardly  able 
to  sit  in  my  chair  and  write.  I  shidl  send 
this  letter  by  Ben.  Wilson  if  he  comes 
while  I  am  yet  alive.  If  I  should  die 
before  seeing  you,  write  Maiy  at  York, 
Penn.,  and  tell  her  that  I  died  claiming 
that  I  was  innocent,  and  loving  her  with 
all  my  soul.  I  know  that  I  must  die 
within  this  month;  the  Hand  has  written 
it.  Please  destroy  the  Hand,  John;  re- 
member  that  it  was  my  dying  request. 
Such  power  as  it  gives  is  not  good  for  man 
to  have.    My  keys  are  in  the  drawer  of 


my  •writing-table.  The  laige  brass  key 
with  the  ffle-marks  on  it  will  unlock  the 
chest  where  I  keep  the  Hand.  Leave 
my  books  and  all  of  my  manuscript  in  my 
den.  Take  anything  which  may  be  at 
use  to  you — ^you  are  welcome  to  it — but 
do  not  take  a  thing  which  will  give  to  the 
world  any  part  of  my  cursed  learning." 

This  was  the  end  of  the  first  sheet,  and 
taking  hold  of  the  fleshless  wrist  I  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  skeleton-hand 
from  the  paper.  Parts  of  the  fingers  fell 
rattling  to  the  table  as  I  did  so  and  in  the 
intense  stillness  of  the  room  the  sound 
startled  us  and  I  felt  a  creeping  sensation 
along  my  spine. 

The  hand  had  evidently  ceased  to  move 
when  the  page  was  about  half  written,  and 
near  the  fingers  the  paper  had  entirely 
decayed  and  the  moisture  from  the  de- 
composing flesh  had  stained  the  remainder 
so  as  to  make  portions  of  it  totally  illeg- 
ible. Holding  it  close  to  the  lantern  I 
was  able  to  decipher  the  following: 

"I  wish  to  teU  you  one  thing,  John, 
which  I  ask  that  you  never  repeat  to  a 
living  soul.  Tell  Mary  what  I  told  you 
above.  Keep  this  entirely  to  yourself. 
I  did  kill  Jacob  Schellenber  ...  I  killed 
him  for  .  .  .  books  from  which  .  .  .  the 
greater  .  .  .  cursed  leami  .  .  .  es  not 
believe  .  .  .    It  was  .  .  .  se  of  magi  .  ." 

The  remainder  was  totally  illegible. 

We  stood  for  a  moment  looking  at  the 
skeleton  figure.  How  terrible  to  die  in 
this  curious,  mysterious,  underground 
home,  far  from  civilization  and  loved 
ones,  in  the  heart  of  the  western  wilds, 
and  what  could  that  strange  Hand  be 
which  had  foretold  death  and  carried 
with  it  such  a  strange  power. 

"A  strange  death  and  probably  a 
strange  life,"  I  remarked  to  Pierce. 

"A  murderer,"  said  he. 

"Yes,  a  murderer;  a  fugitive  from  jus- 
tice, and  yet  a  scholar,"  said  I;  "and  it 
would  seem  from  the  letter  that  he  mur- 
dered a  Jacob  somebody  for  books  which 
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had  something  to  do  with  the  'cursed 
learning '  as  he  calls  it." 

Pierce  placed  the  lantern  on  the  table 
and  stepping  to  the  door  closed  it,  and 
in  doing  so  seemed  to  shut  out  black  hor- 
ror but  close  us  in  with  death  and  mys- 
tery. The  lantern  lighted  the  grisly  face 
of  the  dead,  casting  his  shadow  upon  one 
side  of  the  room,  and  because  the  lantern 
was  near,  the  shadow  was  large  and  dark; 
it  almost  filled  the  half  of  Uie  chamber 
with  gloom. 

''  I  do  n't  care  to  have  that  confounded 
wind  coming  in  here  and  blowing  out  our 
lantern,"  said  Pierce,  as  he  returned  from 
the  door. 

"  Let 's  look  over  his  books  and  see  if 
we  can  find  what  he  meant  by  'cursed 
learning,' "  said  I. 

Pierce  objected  and  wished  to  search 
the  room  for  money  and  get  out  as  quickly 
as  possible,  but  by  dint  of  a  little  ridicule 
and  persuasion  on  my  part  I  induced  him 
to  look  over  the  books  with  me,  and  a 
curious  lot  they  were.  I  remember  few 
of  the  titles,  but  most  were  upon  philo- 
sophic, mystic,  and  kindred  subjects. 
All  of  them,  except  a  few  of  the  philosoph- 
ical works,  would  be  considered  abso- 
lutely worthless  in  tliis  day  of  broad  en- 
lightenment. 

The  books  examined,  we  turned  to  the 
table  to  look  for  the  keys  mentioned  in 
the  letter.  The  drawer  was  almost  be- 
neath the  reclining  figure,  but  by  care- 
fully turning  the  table  we  were  at  last 
enabled  to  open  it  and  there  lay  a  pack- 
age of  letters  and  a  bunch  of  keys.  Tak- 
ing the  keys,  we  turned  to  the  chests. 
The  first  contained  nothing  but  clothing, 
but  the  next,  whose  lock  yielded  to  a  large 
brass  key  which  had  evidently  been  filed 
to  make  it  fit,  was  filled  with  curious  ar- 
ticles the  like  of  which  I  had  never  before 
seen. 

In  one  end  was  a  large  square  board 
with  a  circle  marked  upon  it,  possibly  of 
inlaid  ivory,  at  least  of  some  very  white 
substance.  The  board  was  dark  and 
highly  polished,  bearing  evidence  of  much 
use  and  great  age.    Just  within  this  circle 


was  a  hexagon,  apparently  of  highly  pol- 
ished ebony  and  inlaid  with  an  ivory 
equilateral  triangle  whose  points  coin- 
cided with  three  comers  of  the  hexagon. 
A  pin,  apparently  of  solid  gold  and  with 
its  large  top  set  with  jewels,  fixed  the 
center  of  the  hexagon  to  the  center  of  the 
circle,  and  upon  this  pin  the  ebony  hexa- 
gon with  its  inlaid  ivory  triangle  turned 
with  ease.  The  circle  was  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  and  just  outside  of  each 
division  was  one  of  the  signs  of  Zodiac, 
also  of  inlaid  ivory.  This  was  evidently 
an  astrological  instrument,  and  Pierce 
and  I  examined  it  for  some  time,  noting 
the  marks  of  age  and  use  and  wondering 
if  it  could  be  the  Hand.  Beneath  this 
there  were  many  curious  ebony  and  ivory 
instruments,  but  none  of  gold,  much  to 
the  disappointment  of  Pierce.  In  one 
end  wafi  an  irregular  object  in  a  velvet 
sack.  I  opened  the  sack  and  drew  forth 
a  hand  of  ebony,  a  curious  claw-like  hand 
in  the  position  of  writing  and  holding  a 
lead-pencil  of  the  make  of  fifty  years  ago. 

''The  hand!"  exclaimed  Pierce. 

"Yes,  the  hand,"  said  I. 

"  Looks  as  if  it  might  be  the  hand  of  the 
devil,"  said  he;  "of  the  very  Old  Scratch 
himself." 

"But  it  can't  write,"  said  I;  "it  is 
nothing  but  a  piece  of  ebony  and  can  no 
more  write  than  can  a  block  of  wood." 

We  examined  it  very  closely  but  could 
find  no  mechanism  of  any  kind  which 
could  possibly  cause  it  to  write.  It  seem- 
ed to  be  simply  a  piece  of  ebony  carved 
to  represent  a  hand  in  the  act  of  writing, 
but  why  anyone  should  go  to  the  work  of 
making  such  a  hideous  claw-like  thing 
was  a  mystery. 

"  Let  me  see  it,"  said  Pierce;  "  perhaps 
if  I  take  it  closer  to  the  light  I  can  make 
out  its  purpose." 

I  handed  it  to  him  and  turned  to  the 
chest  to  get  some  canes  which  interested 
me  because  of  thdr  curious  nuike.  The 
chest  was  not  more  than  two  steps  from 
the  table  where  the  lantern  stood,  and  I 
kneeled  before  it  with  my  back  toward 
the  ghastly  form  which  reclined  opon  the 
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table.  In  this  position  I  could  see  noth- 
ing of  what  Pierce  was  doing  while  I  was 
examining  the  canes.  The  first  two 
seemed  solid,  but  the  third  was  light  and 
something  rattled  within.  After  some 
effort  I  was  enabled  to  unscrew  the  top, 
but  just  as  I  was  about  to  examine  its 
contents  I  was  startled  by  a  low,  hoarse 
C17  from  Pierce  and  turning  saw  him 
gazing  at  something  on  the  table,  his  eyes 
starting  from  their  sockets  and  his  face 
as  white  as  a  corpse.  He  stood  thus  for 
a  moment,  and  then  without  a  word  dash- 
ed to  the  door  and  wrenching  it  open  fled 
down  the  corridor. 

I  seized  the  lantern  and  without  look- 
ing for  the  cause  of  his  flight  followed  him, 
reaching  the  foot  of  the  ladder  just  in 
time  to  see  him  clamber  into  the  tunnel 
above.  I  caUed  to  him,  but  my  voice 
echoed  strangely  from  the  walls  and  re- 
echoed down  the  corridor.  I  waited  for 
him  to  answer  but  no  answer  came.  I 
stood  for  a  time  trying  to  decide  whether 
to  foUow  him,  but  for  the  moment  curi- 
osity was  stronger  than  fear  and  I  re- 
traced my  steps  toward  the  mysterious 
chamber.  In  the  corridor,  just  before 
entering,  I  held  the  lantern  high  above 
my  head  and  tried  to  pierce  the  gloom  of 
the  farther  end.  An  endless,  utter  black- 
ness met  my  gaze  and  I  stepped  into  the 
room  and  closed  the  door.  I  felt  the  old 
terror  coming  back  upon  me  as  I  gazed 
upon  the  ghastly  form  at  the  table  and  I 
abnost  expected  it  to  rise  and  grasp  my 
throat  with  its  long  fingers  and  choke 
the  life  from  my  body. 

The  dead  silence  around  me  seemed 
to  grow  more  and  more  intense,  and  I 
became  possessed  of  a  wild'desire  to  break 
the  stillness  with  a  cry  and  yet  had  not  the 
courage  to  do  so.  A  cold  perspiration 
came  out  all  over  me.  I  grew  weak  and 
trembled  in  every  limb.  Why  had  Pierce 
become  so  frightened?  Had  the  dead 
man  moved,  or  had  he  seen  some  horrid 
vision? 

Gradually  I  became  more  calm.  The 
form  at  the  table  did  not  move  nor  did 
ghosts  or  demons  appear.    At  last  I  be- 


came courageous  enough  to  walk  to  the 
table  and  attempt  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  Pierce's  fright. 

There  lay  the  ebony  hand,  and  beneath 
the  hand  was  a  sheet  of  paper,  and — 
horrors!  what  was  that?  Upon  the 
paper  in  clear,  bold  lines  was  the  drawing 
of  a  face.  No  words  can  describe  that 
hideous  countenance.  It  was  expression- 
less, but  loathsome  in  its  lack  of  expres- 
sion. It  had  never  been  drawn  by  con- 
flicts of  the  soul;  no  rage  or  hate  or  love 
or  joy  or  sorrow  were  written  there.  Its 
loathsome  unearthly  soullessness  made 
the  flesh  creep.  There  could  be  no  hu- 
man heart  there,  moved  by  the  thrilling 
emotions  of  life  and  love,  but  an  intellect 
which  could  know  though  it  could  not 
feel,  and  might  do  fearful  deeds  through 
powers  unknown  upon  earth.  A  counte- 
nance that  was  unearthly  and  incompre- 
hensible, yet  making  the  soul  to  shudder 
with  a  loathsome  dread  and  more  than 
loathsome  fear.  One  gleam  of  human 
passion,  though  it  were  the  wildest  and 
darkest  in  the  heart  of  man,  would  take 
away  the  horror  of  that  face,  for  it  would 
make  it  human. 

The  pencil  held  in  the  fingers  of  the 
ebony  lumd  rested  at  the  base  of  the  pic- 
ture where  it  evidently  had  paused  when 
the  picture  was  finished.  I  knew  that 
the  Hand  had  made  the  face,  for  no  one  of 
human  mould  ever  conceived  those  lines. 

The  paper  was  worn  and  soiled,  and 
had  evidently  been  carried  in  Pierce's 
pocket  previous  to  its  being  used  for  the 
sketch  by  the  weird  artist.  Cold  with 
fear  and  dread,  yet  spurred  by  curiosity, 
I  lifted  the  ebony  hand  and  turned  the 
paper.  The  reverse  side  was  clean,  and 
placing  the  hand  again  in  position  I  said 
in  a  hoarse  whisper  which  sounded  sepul- 
chral in  that  hollow  chamber: 

"  Can  you  write  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  can  write,"  came  the  answer 
in  bold,  dean  characters. 

Not  daring  to  speak  again  I  asked  in 
my  mind: 

"Will  you  answer  some  questions  if  I 
ask  you?" 
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"Yes,"  came  the  answer,  slowly  yet 
clearly  written. 

*'Was  that  your  face  you  drew  a  mo- 
ment ago  ?** 

**  Yes,"  in  a  hesitating  way. 

**  Is  this  your  hand  ?  ** 

*"  No,"  written  in  a  positive  manner. 

•*Is  it  your  tool  ?'• 

**Yes." 

'^  Are  you  the  spirit  of  a  man  ?" 

"No." 

**  Are  you  sure  that  you  were  never  mor- 
tal?" 

"Yes." 

"  Are  you  the  devil  ?  " 

"  No." 

"Are  you  a  physical  being?" 

"  No." 

"Are  you  a  form  of  energy,  egoized  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Is  your  nature  evil  to  man  ?" 

"Yes." 

"Are  you  a  devil  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  A  devil,  but  not  the  Devil  ?  " 

"Yes." 

At  this  point  my  paper  was  all  used 
and  I  began  to  search  for  more  in  my 
pockets  but  finding  none  suddenly  re- 
membered having  seen  paper  and  letters 
in  the  table-drawer.  Opening  it,  I  took 
out  first  a  bundle  of  letters  tied  with  a 
ribbon.  Thrusting  these  in  my  pocket 
I  lifted  the  papers  lying  beneath  and 
began  to  search  for  one  that  had  not  been 
used.  As  I  was  thus  occupied  I  heard 
a  scratching  sound  and  looking  up  saw 
the  hand  moving  toward  the  edge  of  the 
table  and  before  I  could  seize  it,  it  fell 
with  a  crash  to  the  floor  and  flew  into 
fragments. 

I  stood  looking  at  it  in  a  dazed  sort  of 
way,  and  as  I  looked  I  heard  far  away 
that  strange  moan,  and  the  rushing  sound 
came  down  the  corridor,  opening  my 
door  as  it  passed  and  breathing  its  strange, 
chill  breath  into  the  room  and  passing 
on,  then  back  again,  dying  away  in  the 
moan. 

As  the  sound  died  away,  I  seized  my 
lantern  and  the  paper  upon  which  the 


strange  hand  had  written,  and  dashed 
out  of  the  chamber,  not  stopping  to 
breathe  until  I  was  safe  in  the  tunnel  and 
saw  the  timbers  of  the  old  coUege-hall 
above  my  head.  Drawing  my  ladder 
out,  I  rolled  the  stone  over  the  hole  and 
drew  the  earth  around  it,  and  not  until 
that  hole  was  closed  and  the  earth  had 
been  pressed  in  the  smallest  aperture  did  I 
breathe  freely.  This  done,  I  hid  the 
papers  in  my  coat  and  taking  up  the  lad- 
der and  the  lantern  was  soon  standing 
in  the  open  air. 

I  felt  as  though  the  veiy  foundation  of 
things  had  be^  shaken.  I  had  been 
taught  to  believe  in  a  Devil,  but  higher 
education  and  the  tincture  of  rationalistic 
philosophy  which  pervades  the  modem 
atmosphere  had  removed  the  personality 
of  SatELn,  and  as  for  his  communicating 
with  human  beings,  that  savored  of  the 
legends  of  witches  and  wizards  which  we 
of  the  modem  days  ridicule  as  mere  in- 
ventions of  ignorant  minds  and  active 
imaginations. 

My  dreams  that  night  were  wild  and 
weird.  I  was  again  in  the  old  chamber, 
and  the  strange  wind  came  down  the  hall- 
way, swept  the  oaken  door  back  upon  its 
hiiiges,  and  came  rushing  into  the  room, 
extinguishing  my  lantern  and  leaving 
me  in  utter  darkness,  while  it  swept  away 
and  down  the  hall  with  that  strange,  dis- 
tant moan.  Then  that  weird,  expres- 
sionless face  which  the  hand  had  drawn, 
appeared  before  me  and  the  room  was 
lighted  by  a  strange,  blue  light,  and  in 
this  unearthly  irlow  the  ebony  hand  re- 
laxed  its  fin^f  and  pointed  U«d  the 
passageway.  Numb  with  terror  I  turned 
towaid  the  door  and  there  were  other 
faces — ^faces  as  devoid  of  human  expres- 
sion as  the  first,  with  great  round,  staring 
eyes  that  never  tumed  and  whose  Hds 
seemed  never  to  dose, — ^the  awful,  vacant 
eyes  of  a  souUess  being  which  could  see 
and  know,  but  never  feel. 

Impelled  by  some  unseen  power  I 
moved  to  the  door  and  down  the  passage- 
way. I  say  moved,  for  I  did  not  seem  to 
walk  but  to  float  by  a  mere  effort  of  will. 
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and  yet  I  fdt  my  will  controlled  by  an- 
other infinitely  superior  in  power.  As  I 
went  down  the  passageway  those  awful 
faces  turned  and  moved  with  me,  and  we 
sw^  on  and  on  until  the  hallway  opened 
into  a  vast  chamber  where  shadowy  forms 
were  moving  with  a  moticm  that  had  not 
in  it  the  quick  action  of  a  human  being, 
but  was  slow  and  measured  like  the  mo- 
tion of  thought  with  never  once  a  flutter 
of  feeling,  and  the  faces  of  all  these  were 
like  the  faces  of  my  companions.  The 
great  chamber  was  silent  except  for  a 
continuous  rushing  as  of  a  mighty  wind. 
Endless  darkness  extended  upon  either 
hand,  and  darkness,  awful  and  impene- 
trable, loomed  before  us,  while  above  us 
was  a  blackness  deeper  than  the  most 
stariess  night  of  earth.  Far  and  near 
the  strange  forms  were  moving,  each 
lighted  by  its  glow  of  phosphorescent 
light,  and  at  last  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  was  a  purpose  to  their  movements 
and  that  all  were  sweeping  in  one  direc- 
tion with  a  motion  that  was  slow  yet  swift. 
At  last  we  came  to  a  mighty  amphi- 
theater all  builded  of  the  blackest  rock, 
and  thousands  upon  thousands  slowly 
seated  themselves  and  fixed  their  staring, 
soulless  eyes  upon  me  while  I  was  led 
to  one  end,  where  seated  upon  a  mighty 
dais  of  ebony  with  a  canopy  of  black  and 
gold,  were  three  beings  of  the  same  type 
as  those  of  the  multitude,  but  greater  in 
stature  and  crowned  with  jet  black  crowns. 
I  felt  that  I  was  to  be  analyzed  by  these 
awful  beings,  even  as  we  have  analyzed 
the  stones  of  the  hills  and  the  pebbles  of 
the  streams.  I  felt  that  they  could  rend 
the  human  soul  with  never  a  change  of 
feature  of  twinge  of  remorse — ^that  they 
could  wring  from  the  human  heart  the 
wildest,  deepest  agony  without  a  feeling 
of  compassion;  that  die  quivering  of  the 
human  soul  was  to  them  a  thing  myste- 
rious and  inexplicable,  and  that  sin  and 
death  were  their  tools,  cold  tools  of  steel, 
by  means  of  which  to  cut  and  analyze 
humanity  and  find  the  cause  of  wild  pas- 
sion and  deep  despair;  but  yet  I  felt  that 
those  things  must  ever  remain  a  mystery 


to  them,  for  they  had  never  felt,  had  never 
joyed,  had  never  sorrowed,  and  love  and 
hate  were  things  beyond  the  realm  at  their 
cold  thoughts. 

I  sat  beneath  the  gaze  of  those  horrid, 
expressionless  eyes  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  one  of  the  three  who  sat  upon 
the  dais  of  ebony  arose  and  with  a  long 
black  wand  wrote  in  letters  of  odd  blue 
fire  on  a  great  curtain  of  sable  hue  at  the 
back  of  the  dais,  these  words: 

**From  what  thoughts  do  men  form 
hate  and  love  ?  ** 

Every  face  in  the  vast  amphitheater 
turned  from  the  writer  to  me.  The  rush- 
ing noise  had  now  entirely  ceased  and 
from  all  that  countless  multitude  there 
came  no  sound,  and  the  dead  silence  and 
those  awful  staring  eyes  seemed  to  chill 
my  very  soul.  The  writer  slowly  ex- 
tended his  wand  to  me  and  pointed  to 
the  curtain,  and  I  saw  that  I  was  to  write 
and  to  answer  that  question,  but  although 
I  mechanicaUy  grasped  the  wand  my 
mind  seemed  piuulyzed  and  utteriy  de- 
vdid  of  thought. 

Suddenly  there  seemed  to  come  to  me 
in  soft,  sweet  tones  from  a  vast  distance, 
these  words: 

''Love  and  hate  are  not  formed  of 
thoughts,  they  are  from  the  soul,"  and  I 
moved  to  the  curtain  and  wrote  them  with 
the  wand  in  letters  of  blue  flame,  and  all 
that  multitude  of  eyes  were  fixed  upon 
the  curtain  for  a  moment  and  then  turned 
to  me,  then  slowly  to  the  curtain  again 
and  then  upon  me,  as  the  one  who  had 
questioned  me  extended  his  hand  for  the 
wand.  Again  it  moved  slowly  across 
the  great  black  curtain  and  these  were 
the  words  that  were  written : 

"We  have  thought  upon  man  and  we 
have  analyzed  man,  and  our  deepest 
thoughts  and  most  careful  analysis  have 
revealed  no  soul." 

Again  I  was  prompted  by  the  sweet,  far 
voice  and  wrote: 

**  Only  through  the  soul  can  you  know 
the  soul." 

Then  he  of  the  wand  motioned  to  an- 
other who  stood  near  and  that  other  one 
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stepped  behind  the  dais  and  returned 
wiUi  a  great  black  cap  which  he  of  the 
wand  took  and  drew  over  my  head.  For 
a  moment  I  could  see  nothing,  and  then 
there  came  a  faint  glow  of  light  and  at 
last,  far  away,  I  saw  one  that  I  loved,  and 
she  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  I  stretch- 
ed forth  my  hands  and  called  to  her,  but 
she  quiveied  and  her  eyes  glazed  and 
I  fell  to  the  earth  and  great  sobs  shook 
my  frame.  Suddenly  the  cap  was  re- 
moved and  the  awful  expressionless  eyes 
of  that  vast  multitude  gazed  upon  my 
sorrow,  and  wondered  and  gazed,  with- 
out a  shadow  of  sympathy,  and  the  rush- 
ing sound  began  again.  Then  I  was 
plunged  into  awful  darkness  and  with  a 
cry  of  terror  awoke. 

I  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot  and 
was  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.  With 
shaking  hand  I  lit  my  lamp  and  sat  with 
chattering  teeth  until  the  familiar  scenes 
of  the  room  had  removed  my  terror;  then 
lying  down  I  slept  a  calm,  peaceful, 
dreamless  sleep  and  woke  with  the  birds 
singing  outside  my  window  and  the  sun 
streaming  across  my  bed. 

The  dream  had  been  so  vivid  that  I 
b^an  to  wonder  if  it  were  not  possible 
that  my  whole  adventure  had  been  a 
dream.  But  no,  there  upon  the  table 
were  the  papers  and  letters  which  I  had 
taken  from  the  table-drawer  in  the  old 
chamber.  Leaping  from  the  bed  I  began 
to  glance  over  the  papers.  Among  them 
was  the  one  upon  which  the  hand  had 
written  and  upon  it  the  features  of  that 
horrid  face.  I  slipped  this  into  my  pocket 
and  laid  the  remaining  papers  and  the 
letters  away  in  the  drawer  of  my  desk. 


intending  to  examine  them  in  the  near 
future.  After  breakfast  and  a  trip  down 
town  to  attend  to  some  business,  I  called 
to  see  Pierce,  but  was  informed  that  he 
had  suddenly  departed  for  Colorado  on 
the  ten-forty  train,  giving  as  an  excuse 
for  his  departure  the  effect  of  the  hot 
weather  upon  his  nerves.  A  few  days 
later,  having  a  little  spare  time,  I  decided 
to  examine  the  letters  and  papers  and  try 
if  possible  to  learn  a  little  of  the  history 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  old  chamber,  but 
to  my  surprise  they  had  disappeared,  and 
although  I  searched  in  every  conceivable 
place  I  could  not  find  them  nor  have  I 
seen  them  to  this  day,  and  all  the  proof  I 
have  of  my  visit  to  the  place  and  the 
strange  things  which  occurred  there  is 
the  scrap  of  paper  upon  which  the  Hand 
wrote  and  upon  whidi  it  drew  that  horrid 
face.  I  am  sure  that  I  placed  the  papers 
in  the  drawer,  and  I  can  only  explain 
their  disappearance  by  assuming  that 
some  one  concerned  in  the  secret  of  the 
old  chamber  heard  of  my  trip  to  the  place 
and  searched  my  room  for  the  papers,  or 
that  some  unearthly  power  remov^  them. 
This  is  all  that  can  be  known  of  the 
secret  of  the  old  tunnel,  or  rather  of  the 
chamber  beneath  it,  for  the  floods  of  the 
following  year  filled  the  tunnel,  and  the 
plumbers  who  drained  it  have  closed  the 
entrance  with  a  wall  of  stone,  so  that  now 
no  one  may  set  foot  in  its  dark,  damp 
confines,  and  the  flooded  chamber  will 
crumble  and  the  history  of  the  strange 
things  hidden  there  wiU  never  be  known. 
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EDITORIALS. 


MR.  LAWSON'S  CRUSADE:    ITS  STRENGTH  AND  ITS  WEAKNESS. 


I.  ExpEBT  Diagnostician  of  Moral  Tu- 

BERCX7L0SIS  IN  PR£SENT-DaY 

Financial  Life. 

THE  REVELATIONS  made  by  Mr. 
Lawson  during  the  past  year  have 
wrought  a  great  and  needed  work  in  arousing 
millions  of  American  citizens  from  the  moral 
torpor  and  intellectual  indifference  into  which 
the  corporation-controUed  press  and  the  great 
pi^tical  managers  and  bosses  had  lulled  tibem. 
It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  the  startling 
disclosures  are  essentially  new,  for  far  greater 
and  more  profound  thinkers  than  Mr.  Law- 
son  among  our  statesmen,  economists  and 
educators  have  time  and  again  solemnly  point- 
ed out  the  evib  which  he  has  so  graphically 
and  circumstantially  described.  The  earlier 
critics,  however,  were  met  by  the  sneering 
epithet  of  "alannists"  by  those  who  were  in 
a  position  to  know  the  truth  of  the  charges 
and  the  ominous  verity  of  the  grave  predic- 
tions made,  but  who  from  sordid  motives  of 
self-interest  or  because  they  were  employ^  of 
those  interested  in  the  "system  "  in  some  of  its 
ramifications,  found  it  convenient  to  belittle 
the  statesmen's  profound  utterances  and  ridi- 
cule their  solemn  warnings.  The  favorite 
and  most  effective  method  of  dismissing 
charges  made  by  such  incorruptible  statesmen 
as  the  Hon.  Robert  M.  Baker,  Governor  La- 
FoUette  or  Mr.  Bryan  was  to  say  that  they 
were  theorists  who  reasoned  from  hearsay 
without  knowing  the  facts  involved.  We 
were  told  that  they  might  be  honest,  but  they 
were  not  personally  connected  with  the  great 
corporations  and  high  financiers  of  Wall  street; 
hence  their  views  must  be  considered  as  aca- 
demic rather  than  as  the  revelations  of  those 
actually  familiar  with  the  subjects  about  which 
they  preferred  their  charges.  The  circum- 
stance that  in  each  instance  the  statesmen 
were  well  fortified  with  facts  and  that  they 
were  prepared  to  prove  the  chaiges  counted 
for  little  when  the  daily  press  with  strange 
unanimity  advanced  this  superficially  plaus- 
ible reason  for  discounting  the  chaiges. 

When  Mr.  Lawson,  however,  entered  the 
public  arena  as  an  exposer  of  the  "system" 


and  the  methods  known  as  "high  finance," 
it  was  no  longer  possible  to  dismiss  the  accu- 
sations on  the  ground  that  the  writer  was  ig- 
norant of  the  subject  he  discussed;  for  here 
was  a  man  who  for  years  had  been  the  most 
intimate  business  associate  and  partner  of  the 
chief  figure  in  the  most  powerful  and  immoral 
of  the  great  typical  monopolies  and  specula- 
tive bodies  of  the  Wall-street  world;  here  was 
a  man  who  had  amassed  millions  in  stock- 
dealing  and  who  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  inside  history  of  the  great  gambling 
deals  by  which  a  few  men  had  acquired  tens 
and  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  He  was 
therefore  in  a  position  to  give  an  absolutely 
faithful  record  of  the  infamy  that  flourished 
under  the  robes  of  respectability  in  America's 
Monte  Carlo;  so  his  unmasking  in  a  most 
detailed  and  circumstantial  manner  of  the 
moral  turpitude,  mendacity  and  oomiption 
of  the  great  Wall-street  rings,  the  banks,  the 
insurance  companies  and  the  speculative  mo- 
nopolies that  were  so  juggling  with  the  peo- 
ple's money  as  to  acquire  absolute  political, 
economic  and  commercial  mastery  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  confirmation  from  the  star  chamber 
of  the  modem  worid  of  "hi^  finance"  of  all 
that  the  incorruptible  patriots  and  statesmen 
had  previously  charged. 

That  the  cormorants  of  Wall  street  realised 
the  potential  danger  of  the  revelations  was 
instantly  apparent  from  the  simultaneous 
attacks  upon  Mr.  Lawson  and  the  significant 
uniformity  of  the  same.  It  was  impossible 
to  weaken  the  force  of  his  chaiges  by  declar- 
ing that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  facts;  hence 
he  was  charged  with  turning  state's  evidence. 
He  was  himself,  we  were  told,  merely  a  stock- 
gambler,  and  his  sincerity  and  veracity  were 
on  all  sides  called  into  question,  while  the 
powerful  influence  of  the*  Standard  Oil  G>m- 
pany  and  allied  interests  was  set  in  motion  to 
accomplish  by  threats  what  the  interested 
parties  dared  not  attempt  to  achieve  by  open 
warfare.  Thus  the  attom^rs  of  Mr.  H.  H. 
Rogers  called  on  the  publishers  of  Everybody's 
MagasnnSt  where  the  Lawson  exposures  were 
being  made,  and  declared  that  if  they  publish- 
ed any  libelous  statements  or  utterances  that 
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could  not  be  substantiated,  they  would  be 
sued  for  criminal  libel.  Such  a  threat,  coming 
from  the  attorneys  of  a  master-spirit  in  the 
richest  corporation  in  the  world,  was  well- 
calculated  to  intimidate  both  the  pubUshers 
and  Mr.  Lawson.  A  poor  man  would  have 
been  poweriess,  because  he  could  not  have 
successfully  fought  this  organization,  no  mat- 
ter how  just  or  truthful  his  charges  might  have 
been.  But  happily  for  America,  Mr.  Lawson 
had  wealth  and  the  courage  to  stand  by  his 
guns. 

Failing  in  this  method  of  intimidation,  an 
equally  bold  attempt  was  made  by  the  "sys- 
ton*'  to  intimidate  the  American  News  Com- 
pany to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  not  send 
out  the  January  Eherybody*i  MagoMne.  Hap- 
pOy  the  warning  came  after  Uie  magazines 
had  been  shipped,  so  no  delay  even  was  occa- 
sioned, and  the  knowledge  of  the  attempt 
caused  hundreds  of  thousands  of  extra  copies 
to  be  sold;  while  the  threat  made  by  the  at- 
torneys of  Mr.  Rogers  to  prosecute  if  Mr. 
Lawson  departed  ftom  the  truth  in  his  reve- 
lations, and  the  fact  that  for  over  a  year  the 
*'hig^  financiers"  of  Wall  street  have  writhed 
under  his  merciless  exposures  and  have  not 
dared  to  enter  suit  for  libel,  have  convinced 
the  people  as  few  other  things  could  have  con- 
vinced them,  that  Mr.  Lawson  has  merely 
told  a  plain,  unvarnished  tale  of  the  morsil 
depravity  of  the  great  speculative  magnates 
and  of  the  insurance  companies  and  certain 
banking  institutions  that  are  a  part  of  the  cor- 
rupt ''system."  The  revelations  of  the  moral 
turpitude  and  wholesale  dishonesty  in  con- 
nection with  the  Equitable  Assurance  Com- 
pany have  not  only  served  to  confirm  Mr. 
Lawson's  charges  in  regard  to  the  insurance 
companies,  but  have  also  revealed  depths  of 
infamy  to  which  men  in  high  places  in  com- 
mercial, financial  and  political  life  have  de- 
scended that,  but  for  the  unimpeachable  char- 
acter of  the  testimony  elicited,  would  have 
been  considered  incredible.  Eveiy  recent 
revelation  of  the  methods  of  the  Wall-street 
stock-gamblers  and  "high  financiers"  of 
America  has  served  to  show  that  Mr.  Lawson 
is  an  expert  diagnostician  and  that  his  tale  is 
simply  ^e  history  of  a  condition  as  fatal  to 
pure  government  and  national  integrity  as  it 
is  oppressive  and  unjust  in  its  operations  on 
America's  millions  of  producers  and  consum- 
ers— a  condition  which  enables  a  few  men  to 
acquire  millions  upon  millions  of  unearned 
money  and  with  it  to  corrupt  until  they  con- 


trol the  machinery  of  dty,  state  and  national 
government,  to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
practically  above  the  law.  It  is  impossible 
to  estimate  the  value  of  such  a  revelation  as 
has  been  made  by  Mr.  Lawson.  If  the  repub- 
lic is  rescued  from  the  reactionary  rule  of  the 
money-controlled  machines  operated  by  con- 
sdenoeless  corporate  wealth,  Mr.  Lawson 
wOl  have  been  a  prominent  factor  in  this  splen- 
did result.  Hence  it  is  far  from  us  to  desire 
to  minify  the  service  rendered  by  him  in  his 
authoritative  exposure  of  the  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  powerful  "system." 

n.  Mr.  Lawson's  Mistake. 

It  is  a  fact  that  has  been  frequently  pointed 
out  in  the  medical  world,  that  the  most  emi- 
nent and  accurate  diagnosticians  are  often 
poor  prescribers.  Their  attention  has  been 
centered  on  pathological  conditions  rather 
than  on  the  action  of  therapeutic  agents,  and 
they  are  therefore  far  less  happy  or  certain  in 
the  remedies  prescribed  than  are  those  phy- 
sicians who  have  spent  long  years  in  practic- 
ing the  healing  art  So  wi^  Mr.  Lawson: 
valuable  and  necessary  as  are  his  services  as 
an  expert  diagnostician,  he  is  singulariy  super- 
ficial and  unfortunate  in  his  recommendations, 
or  rather  in  his  attempt  to  discredit  methods 
of  cure  that  in  a  republic  are  necessarily  the 
fundamental  remedies  for  practical  applica- 
tion when  orderly  progress  is  to  mark  the  un- 
foldment  of  free  institutions.  We  refer  es- 
pecially to  his  effort  to  belittle  the  ballot-box 
as  an  agent  for  the  overthrow  of  present  unjust 
and  corrupt  conditions  that  have  been  rendered 
possible  by  political  privileges  and  protection. 

Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  present 
gigantic  "system"  which  Mr.  Lawson  has  so 
graphically  described  could  not  have  grown 
to  such  overshadowing  proportions  and  re- 
mained the  most  sinister  and  portentous  in- 
fluence in  the  republic,  had  it  not  been  for 
political  privilege  and  protection.  The  union 
of  the  arch-conspirators  in  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  by  indu^ection  with  political  bosses 
and  recreant  statesmen  has  been  at  once  the 
scandal  and  the  chief  producing  element  in 
the  widespread  political  degradation  that  pre- 
vails to-day.  Indeed,  the  intimate  relation 
between  the  protected  and  the  protectors,  and 
the  dominating  influence  of  the  corrupt  "sys- 
tem" in  political  crises,  have  been  impressively 
portrayed  by  Mr.  Lawson  himself.  In  no 
instance  was  this  more  startlin^y  emphasized 
than  in  his  circumstantial  and  vivid  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Biyan  throMg^  a  fi^e-' 
mfllion-dollar  corruption  fund.  The'  readers' 
of  Mr.  Lawson's  histbiy  will  caU  to  mind  his 
description  of  how  Mr.  flanna,  after  a  careful 
poll  of  the  states,  found  out  to  his  alarm  that> 
the  majority  of  voters  in  fire  states,  all  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  Mr.  McKinley,  were  in 
favor  of  Mr:  Biyan.  In  his  extremity  he 
turned  to  the  "Ughfinianders"  and  master- 
spirits in  the  "system,"  and  the  whole  brood 
of  acquirers  of  unearned  wealth  at  the  expense 
of  industry,  in  their  alarm  lest  they  should  lose 
some  part  of  their  hold  on  the  government, 
raised  five  million,  dollars  by  whidi  the  domi- 
nant party  was  enabled  to  elect  Mr.  McKinley. 

Does  Mr.  Lawson  suppose  for  one  instant 
that  tb^  corruption  that  has  so  long  been  fes- 
tering In  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company, 
and  which  not  improbably  permeates  the  other 
great  insurance  companies  that  dominate  the 
politics  of  New  York,  would  have  been  pos- 
sible had  it  not  been  for  the  influence  of  the 
insurance  system  in  politics,  or  that  the  gen- 
eral demand  on  Grovemor  Higgins  for  a  search- 
ing legislative  investigation  of  the  three  great 
companies,  in  the  interests  of  the  millions  of 
policy  h<dders  whose  money  is  being  used  by 
the  '*high  financiers"  to  exploit  the  people 
and  enrich  themselves,  would  have  been  so 
long  resolutely  denied  if  it  were  not  for  the 
tremendous  power  of  these  companies  over 
Governor  Higgios  and  other  master-spirits 
in  the  dominant  party?  Does  Mr.  Lawson 
suppose  that  corporations  and  companies  like 
the  Equitable  would  cany  on  their  pay-roll 
leading  politicians  of  both  parties  if  it  were 
not  for  the  influence  which  the  political  bosses 
and  leaders  are  able  to  exert  for  the  shrewd 
and  unscrupulous  "high  financiers"  that  are 
using  the  policy-holders'  money  to  gamble 
with? 

Now  the  whole  present  piratical  financial 
and  commercial  feudalism — ^the  "system"  if 
you  will — depends  on  privilege  and  protection 
from  politicians,  lawmakers  and  law-enforcers; 
and  these  great  aggregations  of  wealth,  in- 
cluding the  public-service  companies  and 
trusts,  are  the  chief  makers  and  unmakers  as 
well  as  corruptors  of  the  people's  servants. 
Acting  through  |>olitical  bosses  and  machines 
and  with  the  liberal  bribe  of  campaign  con- 
tributions and  secret  individual  bribes  and 
deals,  they  have  become  the  great  power  be- 
hind the  throne,  the  real  masters  and  rulers 
in  dty,  state  and  nation;  and  this  being  the 
case,  to  try  to  convince  the  people  that  the 


ballot-box  is  no  remedy  for  the  politico-eco- 
nomic injustide*  and  oppression  of  the  present 
is  to  counsel  the  people  against  the  interests 
at  once  of  peace  with  progress  and  justice  and 
the  effective  emandpation  of  the  masses  from 
the  double  thralldom  of  conunerdal  despotism 
and  robbery  and  a  disintegrating  political  re- 
action, chKsfly  characterised  by  corruption 
and  subserviency  to  dass  intereists  and  cor- 
porate wealth. 

The  gravest  peril  that  repuUics  have  to 
g^ard  against  is  the  indifference  of  the  dectors 
to  the  priceless  privilege  of  their  vote  and  the 
solenm  duty  to  exerdse  their  ri^t  of  franduse 
conscientiously  and  as  becomes  hte  and  hon- 
orable men.  Whenever  privilege  or  dass 
interests  succeed  in  oozrupting  the  dectors 
or  in  capturing  the  master^irits  in  political 
oiganizations,  so  that  they  can  dictate  the 
nominations  of  their  own  tods,  and  later, 
through  corrupt  practices  and  a  lavidi  use  of 
wealth,  mislead  or  influence  the  voters  against 
the  highest  interests  of  the  commonwealth, 
then  the  republic  is  in  the  gravest  danger,  and 
the  hope  of  its  restoration  lies  in  the  awaken- 
ing of  the  sleeping  conscience  of  the  pec^ple  to 
the  peril  of  the  situation  and  to  the  duty  of  all 
electors  to  unite  and  work  with  the  en&ud- 
asm  of  lofly  patriotism  for  the  restoration  of 
the  government  to  the  people,  the  driving  of 
the  money-changers  and  the  unfaithful  public- 
servants  from  the  temple  of  freedom,  and  the 
exaltation  again  of  a  noble  idealism  to  the 
high  place  from  which  the  base  and  sordid 
spirit  of  materialistic  conunerdalism  had 
driven  it.  If  this  is  not  done,  the  republic 
ceases  to  be  a  government  of  the  people  and 
becomes  a  degraded  state  in  which  the  people 
are  the  vassals  of  corrupt  wealth  or  privileged 
classes,  oppressed,  exploited  and  debauched 
for  the  enrichment  and  power  of  their  cor- 
ruptors and  masters, — a  despotism  in  all  but 
name. 

In  a  republic  the  people  have  in  the  baUot- 
box  their  sure  and  certain  remedy  whenever 
they  become  suffidently  awakened  to  the  peril 
to  unite  and  act  as  they  have  heretofore  acted 
time  and  again  in  supreme  crises.  The  ballot- 
box  is  not  only  the  ledeemer,  but  it  is  the  only 
weapon  by  which  political  and  economic  in- 
justice and  corruption  can  be  overthrown 
without  the  shock  of  force.  With  it  peace  can 
be  maintained,  justice  vindicated  and  the  re- 
public again  made  the  master  moral  force  or 
world-power  and  the  supreme  conservator  of 
free  institutions.    Without  it  there  is  no  sure 
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m4  Im«a  HAMiied  moe  tiie  di^  of  tiie  gimt 
lUfiAiiti^m,  S<m  fhnsf  an  ewewjwhewt  pre- 
^^taU$%  Up  mAUt  mnA  rindkaU  ibe  hid^  draun 
MuJ  \mt\ikmny  of  the  fftlbeni.  Eret^nliefe 
the  inofe  «!iMmtfsit  mm!  high-fDinded  of  ftO  psr- 
tfaw  ftfe  f9Bmm\n%  UfffftAer  mad  ue  oonuog  to 
mnfff^n^  the  imftniMoet  of  tmitiiig  imapec- 
tire  of  pAfty  cfimdi,  for  the  mrtonitiofi  of  » 
pure  demiirraej  end  the  orerthfoir  of  commC 
eorpormte  deepotiein  end  the  boM  eiid  toe 
maehbe.  Rirerjrwfaere  the  people  aie  de- 
jpettdfajl  the  rldit  to  peee  on  IcgiibUioD  eiid 
to  initiiite  legimtion  wheo  the  nujoritf  de- 
drm  new  meaeurce;  end  ererjwbere  the  oor- 
ruptom  Mid  the  oomipted  aie  ftriTing  to  itaj 
the  Mnf  tide  of  true  democracf. 

The  raer— the  one  mat  fear— of  the  oor- 
ntpt  "i^iteni''  and  iU  hlrelingi  in  the  pditical 
maehinei  and  the  puUie  opinion-fonninff  agen- 
oiett  i«  that  the  people  will  unite  at  the  baltot^Mn 
and  vindicate  the  ri^^ta  of  free  goremment; 
and  for  a  man  who  baa  the  ear  and  oonfldenoe 
of  bundreda  of  tbouaanda  of  the  people  to 
oouneal  them  aoainit  uniting  and  using  the 
one  weaiHm  In  tneir  handa  that  would  end  at 
onor  ana  effectively  the  reign  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption, of  exploitation  and  oppreaaion,  is  for 
him  to  do  preciaeljr  what  every  master-spirit 
In  the  ''system"  most  desires  the  opposition 
leaders  to  do.  l)o  not  understand  us  as  im- 
plying that  Mr.  I^awson  is  intentionally  play- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  "system''  or  that  he 
is  ocmsoiouslv  striking  a  blow  against  the  only 
effec^ve  action  that  will  rescue  the  republic 
and  lead  to  viotonf  without  the  employment  of 
force;  for  we  believe  that  he  is  entirely  sin- 
cere in  his  op|N)sition  to  the  "system"  and  in 
bis  c<mvictions.  1\>  what  extent  personal 
bitterness  against  the  men  who  had  wronged 
him  and  betrayed  bis  confidence  may  have 
enteNNi  as  a  determining  factor  into  Mr.  Law- 
sun's  original  resolution  to  expose  the  corrup- 
Umi  of  the  Wall-street  parasite  class,  we  can- 
not si^i  but  since  the  people  have  rallied 
around  himi  idacing  their  mith  and  confidence 
in  his  high  motives  and  disintereetedneas,  we 
believe  he  has  come  to  have  but  one  great 
paaeioii.  --or  at  least  we  believe  the  maslei^ 
paaeioii  of  the  man  has  come  to  be  a  desire  to 
vindioale  the  fisith  the  people  have  placed  in 


s 
or  of  a 


imioo  at  the  baBot4Kix.  Mr. 
vice  is  not  the  counsel  of  a 
profound  slndfiit  of  democimtic 
Be  maj  believe  that  tfe  baBot4MK 
not  dbe  lejuedjfy  but  to  minify  tibe  impoftanoe 
of  the  franduae  or  to  aasmne  that  the  repnbfie 
can  be  redeemed  from  the  spoilen  and  placed 
where  it  waa  before  it  became  the  bond  ^stt 
of  privileged  wealth,  without  the  cieicise  of 
the  franchise,  is  to  display  a  very  partial  or 
limited  appreciation  of  the  basic  iasoes  in- 
volved. Ajid  any  remedy  that  under  eiisting 
ooodilioos  leaves  out  of  oonsideratioQ  tfie 
firanchise  of  the  pec^ple  in  its  effort  to  core  tfie 
crying  mad  crowning  evils,  must  necessarily 
prove  but  partial  and  inadequate  rather  than 
thorough  and  fundamental  in  character. 

Again,  in  his  sneer  at  popular  ownership 
of  public  utilities  Mr.  Lawson  betrays  the  man 
who  has  studied  one  phase  of  an  evil  condi- 
tion at  the  expense  of  the  well-rounded  view 
of  the  true  statesman.  Nothing  further  is 
needed  to  prove  the  absurdity  and  inaccuracy 
of  his  claim  that  the  "system"  desires  public 
'Ownership,  than  that  every  influence  controlled 
by  the  "system,"  every  great  paper,  every 
special-pleader,  every  corrupt  machine-boes 
and  political  leader,  is  the  sworn  enemy  of 
public  ownership.  The  Ryans,  the  Dolans, 
the  Belmonts,  Uie  Weideners,  the  Cassatts, 
the  Depews,  the  Rogerses,  the  Coxes,  the  But- 
lers, the  Odells,  the  Murphys,  the  Durhams, 
the  Grormans,  the  Penroses,  Uie  Addickses,  the 
Spooners, — ^in  a  word,  the  whole  community 
of  interests  against  which  Mr.  Lawson  is  war- 
ring directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  un- 
consdoiisly,  are  the  outspoken  and  uncom- 
promising enemies  of  public  ownership,  and 
for  the  very  palpable  reason  that  private  own- 
ership is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue, 
power  or  advancement.  Through  private 
ownership  of  public  utilities  the  Ryans,  the 
Dolans  and  their  ilk  are  acquiring  yeaify 
miHiftn«  upon  milliftna  of  dollars  that  other- 
wise would  go  toward  reducing  the  prices  c^ 
public  utilities  and  lowering  taxes.  Then 
again,  the  political  nmdiiiies  and  bosses  find 
in  the  private  owners  of  public  utilities  the 
financial  baAfaonetiiatrend«s  their  continued 
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rule  and  betrayal  of  the  people  well-ni^  in- 
vincible. It  is  astonishing  to  see  a  man  of 
Mr.  Lawson's  intelligence,  discrimination  and 
sincerity  taking  such  a  palpably  absurd  posi- 
tion as  he  is  taking  when  he  assumes  that  the 
exploiters  of  the  people,  against  which  the 
brain  and  conscience  of  the  nation  are  in  re- 
volt, are  favorable  to  public  ownership. 
Thus  it  seems  to  us  that  though  as  a  diag- 


nostician of  conditions  with  which  he  is  ab- 
solutely familiar  Mr.  Lawson  has  proved 
himself  an  expert,  in  seeking  to  make  the  peo- 
ple regard  the  baUot-box  as  immaterial  to  any 
fundamental  or  permanent  victoiy,  and  in 
other  respects  when  he  comes  to  deal  wi& 
remedies,  he  has  proved  himself  wanting  in 
the  broad,  well-rounded  vision  of  the  true 
statesman. 


CENTERS  OF  LIGHT  AND  LEADING. 


I.  The  Dutt  of  The  Houb. 

THE  PRESENT  makes  stem  demands 
upon  the  children  of  democracy.  Grave 
dangers  confront  tnb  institutions.  The  cause 
of  justice  and  those  great  fundamentals  upon 
the  preservation  of  which  a  true  democracy 
depends  are  in  greater  peril  than  at  any  period 
since  the  Civil  war,  if  indeed  the  threatened 
evils  are  not  the  gravest  that  have  confronted 
the  nation  since  her  birth.  Each  individual 
has  a  duty  to  perform.  It  is  idle  to  say  that 
your  influence  is  too  insignificant  to  the  cause 
of  human  progress  to  affect  results  in  an  ap- 
preciable way.  Frequently,  very  frequently, 
the  earnest  word  and  the  persistent  teachings 
of  those  who  seem  humblest  have  changed  &e 
lives  of  the  destiny-builders  of  the  ages.  Soc- 
rates was  a  humble  teacher  in  Athens,  derided 
by  the  rich,  sneered  at  by  the  Sophists.  One 
day  a  youth,  richly  dowered  by  nature,  who 
had  decided  to  follow  the  soldier's  calling,  was 
arrested  by  some  chance  words  spoken  by  Soc^ 
rates.  His  interest  aroused,  he  questioned 
the  master  day  by  day  until  at  last  the  great 
teacher  convinced  him  that  there  was  some- 
thing far  nobler  than  the  profession  of  arms, 
and  as  a  result  the  worid  has  been  enriched 
by  the  matchless  wealth  of  Plato's  brain. 

But  whether  small  or  great,  eveiy  man  and 
woman  is  confronted  by  a  sacred  duty.  No 
one  can  be  quit  of  the  obligation,  and  he  is 
recreant  to  his  solemn  trust  who  seeks  un- 
worthily to  evade  the  responsibility  by  the 
plea  that  his  influence  is  of  little  avail.  The 
robe  of  civilization  is  spangled  by  the  glories 
adiieved  by  those  bom  in  obscurity  and  who 
through  lives  of  consecration  to  the  faithful 
performance  of  the  work  that  lay  nearest  them 
have  nerved  the  hands,  fired  the  hearts  and 
illumined  the  brains  of  those  who  have  mould- 


ed the  fate  of  nations  and  raised  &e  estate  of 
the  millions.  So  it  is  a  duty,  a  paramount 
duty,  in  the  present  crisis  to  resolve  to  do  one's 
utmost  for  the  cause  of  enli^tened  and  pro- 
gressive government,  for  dvic  ri^teousness 
and  individual  devdopment.  But  while  alone 
and  single-handed  one  may  accomplish  much, 
in  association  he  becomes  doubly  effective. 
The  worid's  advance  movements  have  most 
frequently  heea  carried  to  the  point  where  the 
sleeping  conscience  of  church  and  stote  has 
been  ocmipelled  to  take  part  and  make  invin- 
cible the  new  reform  or  advance  movement, 
through  the  labor  of  small  groups  of  woricers, 
often  apparently  insignificant  factors  in  society. 
If  in  every  dty  prednct,  eveiy  town  and 
hamlet,  small  centers  could  be  formed  in  which 
four,  six,  ei^t  or  ten  earnest  men  and  women 
would  covenant  to  woric  for  mutual  benefit — 
for  the  better  equipping  of  themselves  for  the 
duties  of  enlightened  dtizenship  and  for  the 
purpose  of  lending  their  united  support  to 
measures  proposed  for  the  advancement  of 
dvic  righteousness  and  the  uplifting  of  popu- 
lar ideals,  not  only  would  the  nation  recdve 
a  mighty  moral  and  mental  upward  impulse 
but  the  triumph  of  good  government  and  the 
cause  of  justice  and  democracy  would  be  a»> 
sured.  Few  things  to-day  are  more  impera- 
tivdy  demanded  than  such  moral  and  intel- 
lectual centers  of  light  and  leading. 

n.  A  Ttfical  Center. 

Eariy  in  1892  one  of  New  Orieans'  most 
brilliant  and  intellectual  women.  Bin.  J.  M. 
Ferguson,  a  grand-niece  of  Patrick  Heniy  and 
a  daughter  of  Colond  ^l^lliam  H.  Grariand, 
oonodved  the  idea  of  forming  a  small  dub  of 
earnest,  truth-loving  people  for  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  culture  of  die  members,  thus  better 
preparing  them  intdligentfy  to  fulfil  the  mul- 
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titudinouB  duties  of  present-day  life,  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  influence 
in  civic  affairs  by  the  powefr  that  results  from 
association. 

Bin.  Ferguson's  ancestors  on  both  sides 
were  members  of  those  high-minded  Virginia 
families  that,  placing  character,  honor  and 
civic  rectitude  above  all  baser  considerations, 
strove  through  education  of  brain  and  culture 
of  heart  to  nobly  fulfil  the  high  demands  im- 
posed by  a  free  state  upon  her  children.  Dow- 
ered with  that  lofty  idealism  which  is  the  well- 
spring  of  all  true  progress  and  strong  in  moral 
fiber,  Mrs.  Ferguson  has  ever  exerted  a  posi- 
tive influence  for  high  thinking  and  fine  living. 
She  early  became  an  enthusiastic  member  of 
our  great  Abena  family,  feeling  that  its  in- 
fluence made  for  breadth  of  intellectual  vision, 
independent  thinking  and  moral  integrity; 
and  partly  because  of  her  regard  for  The 
Abkna  and  partly  because  it  was  determined 
that  the  dub  should  be  an  intellectual  arena 
for  the  thoughtful  presentation  of  widdy-dif- 
fering  social,  economic,  political,  ethical  and 
educational  views,  the  organization  was  chris- 
tened '"The  Abena  Clxtb  of  New  Oblbanb." 

It  was  proposed  that  at  the  regular  meetings 
of  the  dub  a  designated  member  should  pre- 
sent an  outline  of  some  great  social,  economic, 
political  or  other  important  theory  or  philoso- 
phy, reading  an  exposition  made  by  the  author 
of  the  theoiy  in  question  or  by  some  master^ 
spirit  among  its  exponents.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, we  wiU  say  that  the  subject  of  the  Single- 
Tax  was  designated  for  consideration  at  a 
certain  meeting.  A  member  would  present 
a  digest  of  Mr.  Greorge's  views  as  given  by  the 
great  social  philosopher  in  his  own  words,  and 
after  its  presentation  the  subject  would  be 
briefly  discussed  by  members.  By  this  ad- 
mirable plan  the  cardinal  points  in  an  import- 
ant subject  were  brought  out,  while  the  re- 
marks and  criticisms  following  tended  to  touch 
upon  the  various  objections  advanced  by  crit- 
ics, and  the  person  who  had  given  the  reading 
would  be  prepared,  through  careful  previous 
study,  to  state  how  the  advocates  met  many  if 
not  all  6f  these  objections. 

The  dub  was  emphaticaUy  a  truth-seeking 
body  of  persons  not  afraid  to  think  and  with 
strong  convictions,  but  not  wedded  to  any 
particular  *'ism."  They  sought  to  broaden 
their  culture  by  the  frank  searching  for  truA. 

A  second  purpose  of  this  association  was  to 
secure  vital  messages  or  lectures  and  papers 
from  recognised  authorities  among  educators. 


puUidsts  and  authoritative  thinkers  whose 
love  of  truth  and  holy  passion  for  imparting 
knovdedge  would  lead  them  to  consent  to  dis- 
cuss certain  themes  with  which  they  were 
familiar  under  the  auspices  of  the  dub,  and 
in  this  way  the  members  and  their  friends,  and 
on  occasions  the  public  at  large,  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  well-matured  thoughts  and 
condusions  of  eminent  thinkers.  At  that 
time  several  of  the  strong  and  brilliant  con- 
tributors of  The  Abena  staff  were  freely  giv- 
ing their  services  in  dties  which  they  chanced 
to  visit  or  which  they  were  passing  throu^^ 
in  speaking  for  the  Unions  for  Practical  Prog- 
ress and  other  literary  and  social  centers  or- 
ganized at  the  suggestion  of  this  magazine; 
and  it  was  ri^tly  believed  that  several  of  these 
workers,  as  well  as  other  public-spirited  think- 
ers who  from  time  passed  through  New  Or- 
leans, would  favor  the  dub  with  lectures  or 
papers.  Something  of  the  service  rendered 
by  this  phase  of  the  work  of  The  Arena  Club 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  partial  list 
of  lectures  and  papers  delivered  before  the 
dub  and  its  guests  by  eminent  and  authorita^ 
tive  thinkers.  The  first  four  names  were 
prominent  contributors  to  The  Abena. 

"The  Single-Tax,"  by  James  A.  Heme,  the 
popular  actor  and  author  of  "Shore  Acres," 
*'Sag  Harbor"  and  other  well-known  dramas 
of  American  life. 

"The  Ethical  View  of  the  Single-Tax,"  by 
Hamlin  Garland. 

"Union  for  Practical  Progress,"  by  Rev.  H. 
C.  Vrooman,  of  Boston. 

"Author's  Reading  from  Her  Stories,"  by 
Will  Allen  Dromgoole. 

The  Drama,"  by  Joseph  Jefferson. 
Shakespeare,"  by  Frederick  Warde,  the 
tragedian. 

"The  Single-Tax:  Fiscal  Point-of-View," 
by  Professor  J.  H.  Dillard,  of  Tulane  Univer- 
sity, New  Orieans. 

"The  Dignity  of  Labor,"  by  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Fidd  (Catherine  Cole),  of  the  TtmeB-Demo- 
crat, 

"The  Parliament  of  Religions,"  by  Dr. 
Joseph  Holt. 

"Shakespeare  Studies,"  by  Mrs.  Annie  L. 
Pitkin.  Four  different  lectures— "Othello," 
"Macbeth,"  "Lear"  and  "Hamlet." 

"The  Law  and  the  Lady:  The  Legal  Status 
of  Woman  in  Louisiana,"  by  Judge  J.  H.  Fer- 
guson, of  the  Criminal  Court  of  New  Orieans. 

"Why,  How  and  What  to  Read,"  by  Rev. 
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B.  Warner,  of  Trinity  (Epiaoopal)  Churdi  of 
New  OrieanB. 

'Mazzini,"  by  Professor  J.  H.  Dillard. 
Heredity,"  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Dr. 
Mary  A.  G.  Dight. 

''Talk  on  Japan,"  by  Mias  Georgiana 
Suthon,  missionary. 

"Hegelian  Philosophy,"  by  President  B. 
V.  B.  Dixon,  of  Sophie  Newcomb  College  (for 
giris)  of  New  (Means. 

"The  Social  Balance,"  by  Bishop  (Episco- 
pal) Davis  Sessums,  of  Louisiana. 

"An  Informal  Talk  on  New  Zealand,"  by 
the  ex-mayor  of  Wellington  and  a  native  of 
New  Zealand. 


If  the  dub  had  done  nothing  more  than 
cure  such  a  course  of  lectures,  it  would  have 
accomplished  an  important  educational  woik 
for  the  community;  but  this  contribution  to 
the  real  culture  of  the  people  was  only  one  of 
its  many  adiievements.  Among  other  puWc 
services  was  the  holding  of  one  of  the  most 
important  mass-meetings  of  recent  years  to 
protest  against  trust  domination.  At  this 
meeting  among  the  speakers  were  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Miller  Thompson,  Episcopal  Bishop  of 
Miraissippi;  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  the  Presbyte- 
rian divine;  Mr.  Ashton  Phelps,  of  the  Timsf- 
Democrat;  and  Judge  Clegg,  of  the  New  Or- 
leans bar. 

Still  more  important  was  the  successful  labor 
of  The  Arena  Club  in  its  campaign  for  the 
raising  of  the  legal  age  of  protection  for  girls 
in  Louisiana  to  sixteen  years.  The  enact- 
ment of  this  statute  (Act  115)  in  1896  was 
directly  due  to  the  work  of  The  Arena  Club, 
and  no  labor  has  been  adiieved  in  recent  years 
by  any  individual  or  association  more  import- 
ant to  dvic  morality  than  the  securing  of  this 
statute. 

The  dub  has  also  taken  a  positive  position 
on  many  occasions  when  vital  issues  were  at 
stake.  Quite  recently  it  has  been  doing  a 
noble  work  in  fighting  the  frightful  conditions 
that,  laigely  throu^  the  recreancy  of  officials, 
are  resulting  in  the  traffic  in  girls  and  other 
horrible  forms  of  immorality. 

During  the  war  with  Spain  The  Arena  Club 
contributed  to  the  First  Regiment  of  Louisiana 
a  large  tent  for  the  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  to 
be  used  as  a  reading-room,  a  place  of  rest  and 
an  auditorium  for  preaching.  It  also  con- 
tributed a  large  box  of  reading-matter,  sta* 
tionery,  chess  and  other  games.  It  has  con- 
tributed financially  to  the  woman's  rescue 


woric  of  the  Salvaticm  Army,  to  the  support  of 
the  Garland-Ferguson  library  of  Long  Beach, 
Mississippi,  and  to  many  other  important  works 
for  the  furtherance  of  education  and  the  deva- 
tion  of  the  ideals  and  morals  of  the  people. 

A  third  object  of  The  Arena  Club  was  to 
add  through  association  to  individual  effid- 
ency  for  dvil  progress  and  upliftment.  Each 
individual  has  his  sphere  of  influence,  but  in 
an  association  or  group  he  becomes  doubly 
influential.  In  the  first  place  a  body  of 
thoughtful,  earnest  and  sincere  persons  always 
conmiands  a  degree  of  respect  and  exerts  a 
measure  of  influence  far  greater  than  the  in- 
dividual could  exert  on  the  public  mind.  In 
the  second  place,  by  association  a  number  of 
persons  act  as  a  unit  and  strike  for  the  same 
object  at  the  same  moment.  Here  is  a  person 
who  can  influence  a  half  a  dozen  friends,  and 
she  knows  that  other  members  of  her  society 
or  dub  are  likewise  influencing  others.  What 
is  the  result?  She  is  doubly  armed,  for  she 
feds  the  strength  and  presence  of  her  assod- 
ates.  Here  is  a  person  who  has  access  to  the 
columns  of  one  of  the  great  dailies,  and  here 
is  another  who  as  representative  of  the  dub 
can  gain  a  hearing  before  another  powerful 
constituency.  Efere  is  one  who  can  reach  a 
certain  influential  dezg3rnian  and  induce  him 
to  raise  his  voice  in  behalf  of  dvic  righteous- 
ness or  against  some  crying  evil  in  a  crucial 
moment,  and  here  is  another  who  has  an  equal 
influence  over  some  great  educator  or  public- 
speaker  who  wiU  address  a  mass-meeting; 
and  here  the  entire  band  also  stands  ready  to 
circulate  petitions  and  influence  many  of  their 
friends  to  do  the  same.  Any  thoughtful  per- 
son can  readily  understand  what  a  tremendous 
influence  a  small  band  of  sincere  woricers, 
touched  by  the  fires  from  the  altars  of  progress, 
can  exercise  in  any  community  when  its  mem- 
bers are  ready  to  consecrate  a  part  of  life's 
efforts  to  the  broadening  of  their  own  culture 
and  the  cause  of  dvic  progress.  Now  in  a 
very  large  way  The  Ar^ia  Club  of  New  Or- 
leans has  achieved  all  of  these  noble  objects. 
Time  and  again,  when  great  burning  ques- 
tions have  been  up  which  affected  the  morality 
of  the  dty  or  the  cause  of  human  justice.  The 
Arena  Club  has  through  the  TimeB-DemoeTai 
and  the  Pieajftme  sent  forth  ringing  messages, 
and  it  has  on  many  occasions  been  largdy  in- 
strumental in  creating  puUic  sentiment  in 
favor  of  some  great  cause  or  in  forcing  the 
public  to  take  cognisance  of  some  drying  evil, 
so   that  mass-meetings   and   campaigns    of 
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education  liaTe  resulted  in  civic  upliftment. 
The  work  of  The  Arena  Club  hai  been 
widely  and  fayorablj  commented  upon  hy 
leading  papers  in  many  cities  as  wdl  as  gen- 
erously recognised  by  the  great  dailies  of  New 
Orleans.  "Hie  following  extract  ham  an  ar- 
ticle by  Catherine  Cole,  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant journalists  of  New  Orleans,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  TimM-Democrat^  the  most  influ- 
ential daily  of  the  Gulf  States,  is  typical  of  &e 
sentiments  expressed  time  and  again  by  the 
different  New  Orleans  dailies: 

"I  recall  with  pride  the  brilliant  and  pro- 
gressive career  of  our  now  justly  famous  Arena 
Club.  The  Arena  Club  had  its  beginning 
some  years  since  in  the  dainty  drawing-room 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful-minded  women 
this  town  can  boast,  whose  graces  of  mind  and 
heart  have  gathered  about  her  coteries  of 
purely  and  thoroughly  intellectual  people — 
men  and  women  who  put  Vanity  Fair  to  blush 
through  their  earnestness  and  honesty  and 
the  value  of  their  accomplishments.  Many 
most  distinguished  speakers  have  had  the 
honor  of  addressing  this  club,  which  has  be- 
come a  distinct  educational  force  in  New  Or- 
leans and  whose  doings  have  inspired  other 
dubs  to  the  same  enterprises.  The  Arena 
Club  has  accomplished  one  beautiful  work 
inasmuch  as  it  has  taught  many  women  how 
to  think  for  themselves.  That  is  a  rare  gift 
— ^that  of  doing  one's  own  thinking — almost 
as  unconunon  as  conmion  sense." 

The  practical  service  of  this  little  club's 
work  during  the  past  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
is,  we  imagine,  little  realized  even  by  its  dis- 
tinguished president,  Mrs.  Ferguson;  but  to 
one  who  has  followed  its  work  with  profoimd 
interest  during  this  period  the  record  of  its 
achievements  alone  forms  a  glorious  page, 
while  the  hidden  springs  of  life  which  it  has 
started  flowing,  the  mental  and  moral  light  it 
has  radiated  and  the  benefit  to  its  own  mem- 
bers in  broadening  their  intellectual  vision 
and  deepening  their  concern  for  humanity's 
weal  cannot  be  measured  in  time. 

We  have  dted  this  case  at  length  because 
it  is  a  palpable  illustration  of  what  can  be  ac- 
complished in  eveiy  dty,  town,  hamlet  and 
conmiunity  if  six  or  eight  persons  will  unite, 
imbued  by  a  passion  for  truth,  a  love  of  dvic 
righteousness  and  that  breadth  and  tolerance 
of  spirit  that  wiU  fredy  grant  to  others  the 
same  right  of  opinion  denred  for  one's  self, 
and  suffidently  impressed  with  the  demands 


of  the  present  to  be  willing  to  devote  a  little 
time  and  energy  to  the  cause  of  human  en- 
lightenment. 

m.  Let  Centesus  be  Stabted  Evebtwhers. 

We  beHeve  the  time  has  arrived  for  the  form* 
ing  of  little  centers  everywhere.  They  will 
prove  beacon-lights  and  signal-stations  to  the 
hosts  of  democracy  and  the  diampions  of  pure 
government  and  free  institutions  everywhere, 
and  they  can  be  made  centers  or  rallying- 
points  from  which  the  people  can  act  for  dvic 
righteousness  in  important  crises  when  (as  in 
the  recent  attempted  gas-steal  in  Philadelphia) 
privileged  interests  and  the  comiptors  oiP  the 
people's  servants  attempt  to  further  rob  the 
masses  and  debase  the  representatives  of  the 
electors.  If  the  readers  of  The  Abena  who 
recognise  the  grave  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  present  will  organize  into  small  groups 
or  dulMi  for  i^stematic  work  along  lines  simi- 
lar to  those  laid  down  by  The  Aiena  Club  of 
New  Orleans,  in  less  than  a  year  we  shall  have 
a  chain  of  centers  extending  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  which  will  exert  a  nation-wide 
influence  for  the  basic  prindples  of  democracy 
and  pure  government  and  which  will  insure 
that  general  awakening  of  the  public  oonsd- 
ence  that  will  render  the  downfall  of  reaction- 
ary, unrepublican  and  privileged  rule  inevi- 
table. 

Such  organizations  should  have  a  few  settled 
rules,  and  thou^  they  should  be  governed 
largdy  by  the  circumstances  of  their  environ- 
ment, certain  things  should  be  practicaUy 
uniform. 

1.  Meetings  should  be  hdd  either  weekly 
or  twice  a  month. 

2.  The  members  of  the  organization  should 
pledge  themsdves  to  attend  and  to  faithfully 
strive  to  do  their  part. 

8.  Small  dues  should  be  paid,  suffident  to 
cover  the  actual  expense  of  the  meetings, 
which,  if  hdd  in  school-buildings,  churches 
or  halls,  should  be  comparativdy  slight. 

4.  The  secretary  of  each  dub  should  agree 
to  answer  letters  from  other  secretaries  and 
in  so  far  as  possible  the  secretaries  of  the  dubs 
throughout  each  state  should  correspond  once 
a  month  with  each  other. 

5.  Papers  should  be  prepared,  as  was  done 
by  The  Arena  Club,  for  each  meeting,  and 
a  brief  paper  should  be  prepared  by  some 
member  noting  the  most  important  dvic,  po- 
litical, sodal  and  economic  advance  move- 
ments of  the  land  and  of  the  worid  during  the 
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month.    Friendly  digciiBaions  should  follow. 

6.  As  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hour  is 
the  wresting  of  the  government  by  the  pec^ple 
from  the  rule  of  corrupt  party-machines  acting 
in  concert  with  privileged  interests,  we  would 
suggest  that  each  dub  be  made  a  workings 
center  for  direct-legislation.  Let  that  be  a 
rallying  issue,  because  upon  the  success  of 
direct-legislation  depends  the  salvation  of 
democracy  from  the  reactionary  mastership 
of  corporate  wealth  or  plutocracy  and  dass- 
ruk,  and  with  direct-legislation  the  people 
can  settle  all  questions  and  secure  for  th^- 
sehres  precisdy  what  they  hold  to  be  most  in- 
dispensable for  the  public  weal.  No  friend 
of  pure  democracy  or  free  institutions  can 
consistently  oppose  majority-rule,  and  with 
this  one  common  issue  all  the  dubs  will  be 
bound  together  and  inspired  by  a  conununity 
of  interests — ^a  vital  point  in  a  movement  of 
this  kind. 

Beyond  this  let  discussions  be  wide  and 
varying  as  the  dub  desires.  Let  political, 
social,  economic,  educational  and  ethical 
questions  be  considered,  but  let  the  dub  insist, 
as  one  of  its  working-rules,  upon  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  every  member  to  the  same 
tolerance  for  his  views  as  the  others  dalm  for 
theirs.    Hold  to  this  idea,  and  breadth  of 


thought  and  true  culture'  will  come  to  the 
workers.  They  will  become  popular  educa- 
tors in  a  very  real  way,  while  th^  union  vrill 
greatly  add  to  the  vital  dvic  growth  of  the  land. 

The  Arena  stands  ready  to  actively  second 
and  aid  such  dubs  and  when  a  suffident  num- 
ber are  formed  wiU  publish  a  directoiy  in  each 
issue  giving  the  names  of  the  prindpal  officers 
and  the  addresses.  It  wiU  also  publish  brief 
news-notes  of  the  movement  in  various  centersy 
so  that  a  conmion  bond  may  be  established 
and  all  clubs  can  be  kept  in  sympathetic  touch. 

We  urge  the  establishment  of  such  centers 
of  light  and  leading  at  once,  for  we  know  how 
hdpful  they  wiU  prove  to  all  the  members  in 
broadening  the  culture,  quickening  the  sense 
of  moral  and  dvic  duty  and  raising  the  ideal 
of  life  and  action;  and  we  also  believe  they 
will  prove  powerful  factors  in  the  great  for- 
ward movement  now  assuming  commanding 
proportions  which  will  eventuate  in  the  restor- 
ation of  the  government  to  the  people  and  in 
the  establishment  of  equality  of  opportunities 
and  of  rights  for  all  the  people. 

We  solidt  correspondence  from  all  mem- 
bers of  The  Abena  family  on  this  subject  and 
shall  be  pleased  to  give  suggestive  topics  and 
programmes  to  those  desiring  hdp  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  dubs. 


THE  SCHOOL-CITY  MOVEMENT  AS  A  FACTOR  IN  CIVIC 

DEVELOPMENT. 


IN  THE  May  issue  of  The  Abena  we  pub- 
lished an  extended  description  of  the 
School  City,  organized  by  Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill, 
— something  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  contribution  of  the  New  World  to 
the  educational  advance  of  sdf-goveming 
lands  and  unquestionably  the  most  vital  ad- 
vance step  in  practical  popular  education  since 
the  advent  of  free  schools.  The  fact  that  a 
movement  so  fundamental  in  character  and 
which  without  interfering  with  the  regular 
school  curriculum  introduces  new  and  im- 
portant elements  into  school  management, 
and  fosters  sdf-govemment  and  the  higher 
educational  activities  is  recdving  the  sympa- 
thetic and  favorable  consideration  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  progressive  educators  wherever 
it  is  presented,  affords  strong  proof  that  the 
night-time  of  moral  and  intellectual  inertia  is 
rapidly  giving  place  to  another  of  those  peri- 


odical ethical  awakenings  that  revive  and 
juvenate  nations  and  cany  dvilization  to 
higher  vantage-grounds.  Wherever  the 
Sdhool  City  has  b^n  introduced  by  intdhgent 
and  sympathetic  educators  alive  to  its  im- 
mense potential  value,  it  has  proved  a  positive 
success,  in  most  instances  far  exceeding  the 
sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends;  and  when 
the  system  has  been  explained  to  practical 
educators  and  thought-moulders  who  aie 
awake  to  the  importance  of  public  educaticm 
and  who  also  realize  the  punful  limitaticms 
of  our  present  system,  especially  in  its  failure 
to  turn  out  young  men  and  women  habituated 
to  the  practical  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
free  dtizenship,  the  School  City  has  called 
forth  enthusiastic  and  hearty  support.  The 
following  words  on  the  subject,  given  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  Wood  of  the  Second  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Philaddphia  at  a  banquet 
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ghren  by  the  Franklm  Institute,  afford  a  fair 
example  of  the  waj  in  which  the  new  move- 
ment appeals  to  the  moie  scholailj  and 
duNightftil  of  our  people: 

"The  Sdiool  City  is  the  boldest,  the  strong- 
est, the  simplest  attempt  yet  made  to  solve 
the  municipal  problem,  llius  far  the  Ameri- 
can theoiy  has  been  that  the  American  citizen 
inherits  with  citizenship  all  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  duties. 
Wi&out  any  instruction  or  practice,  he  is 
expected  at  twenty-one  years  to  exercise 
properiy  the  prerpgatiTes  of  a  sovereign.  .  .  . 
To  play  our  national  game  we  should  consider 
years  of  training  necessary,  but  to  enter  on  all 
the  privfleges  of  a  ruler  in  the  republic  nothing 
is  demanded  but  a  proper  spirit  of  subservi- 
ency to  a  party,  which,  translated,  means  a 
boss. 

''The  School  City  attempts  to  dear  up  all 
this,  not  by  the  slaughter  of  bosses  or  the  dis- 
integration of  parties,  but  by  the  education  of 
the  citizen.  The  whde  effort  is  in  line  with 
a  great  movement  by  which  the  seat  of  au- 
thority has  been  slowly  shifted  in  the  state 
from  the  monarch  to  ibe  people,  and  in  &e 
church  from  an  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  to  a 
book,  and  from  a  book  to  the  individual  soul. 
Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way, 
but  the  course  of  authority  takes  its  way  inward 
to  reason  and  conscience.  Spontaneous  ac- 
tivity replaces  compulsory  obedience.  The 
Gf^den  Rule  on  whidi  it  is  foimded  is  accepted 
as  the  best  of  precepts,  and  the  only  reasonable 
and  practical  rule  of  life  for  dviUzed  human 
beings." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  movement  ap- 
peals with  ccmipelling  force  to  the  best  minds 
of,  our  age  whsa  its  merits  and  practicability 
are  shown.  To  use  the  words  of  the  organ- 
ising conmiittee  of  the  National  School-City 
League,  it  affords  a  "system  of  moral  and 
dvic  training  by  means  of  self-government 
imder  instruction,"  and  wherever  it  has  been 
sympatheticaUy  and  intelligently  introduced 
it  has  accomplished  "excellent  results  in  the 
moral  and  educational  devdopment  of  the 
students"  and  has  rdeased  "for  constructive 
work  much  of  the  teacher's  energy  formerly 
used  in  police  duty." 

If  this  83rstem  afforded  no  other  advantage 
than  the  stimulating  of  a  sense  of  moral  re- 
sponsibility and  duty  in  &e  child,  &us  adding 
greatly  to  the  devdopment  of  his  character 
and  also  teaching  the  young  to  think  for  them- 


sdves  and  to  reascm  rather  than  to  blindly 
obey  the  conmiands  of  others,  it  would  be 
worthy  of  the  favorable  consideraticm  of  all 
popular  educators.  But  in  addition  to  these 
things  it  gives  to  the  children  of  the  republic 
that  which  good  men  and  women  everywhere 
recognize  as  the  most  imperative  need  of  the 
nation  to-day — ^minds  trained  from  early  years 
to  practice  die  duties  of  dtizenship  in  a  tnb 
state.  It  halntuates  the  child  to  be  a  sdf- 
goveming  factor  and  impresses  in  the  most 
effective  possible  manner  the  sacred  duty  de- 
volving upon  every  soverdgn  voter  in  a  de- 
mocracy. Children  who  are  thus  instructed 
will  not  go  forth  indifferent  to  the  grave  duties 
of  dtizenship,  on  the  one  hand,  nor  will  they 
fell  the  easy  prey  of  bosses.  In  other  words, 
th^  will  be  independent,  alert  dtizens,  im- 
pressed with  the  moral  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  them. 

The  results  that  have  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  this  movement  have  demonstrated 
that  it  is  as  practical  as  it  is  democratic. 
Whenever  it  has  been  intelligently  and  sym- 
patheticaUy introduced  it  has  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  its  employment  has  rapidly  extend- 
ed. Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Gill  organized 
the  83rstem  in  1897  and  brought  it  before  the 
most  successful  educators  of  the  Quaker  City. 
It  was  tentativdy  and  experimentally  tried 
and  proved  so  positivdy  satisfactory  that  to- 
day it  is  in  active  operation  in  over  thirty 
schools  in  Philaddphia.  Mr.  Gill  came  to 
New  England  during  the  past  winter,  where 
his  presentation  of  the  plan  of  the  School  City 
before  educational  and  other  bodies  has  re- 
sulted in  a  general  and  n4>idly  growing  inter- 
est in  the  movement.  One  of  the  fruits  of 
this  visit  is  seen  in  the  arrangement  that  has 
been  perfected  by  which  Mr.  Gill  is  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  installation  of  the  School  City  in 
one  of  the  districts  of  Lowell,  Massachusetts, 
where  there  is  a  large  grammar-school  fed  by 
a  number  of  primary  schools.  In  this  in- 
stance a  School  City  will  be  formed  in  each 
schod,  under  a  School  State,  which  will  gov- 
ern all  the  schools  in  the  district.  Thus  the 
children  in  this  group  of  schools  will  be  famil- 
iarized in  a  most  practical  way  with  the  prin- 
dples  of  republican  government,  by  daily 
partidpation  in  a  miniature  mimidpal  and 
state  government. 

.  Happily  for  America,  we  are  at  the  present 
time  in  a  period  of  dvic  awakening  such  as 
from  time  to  time  rescues  the  dty  and  the 
state,  partially  at  least,  from  the  grasp  of  greed 
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and  sordid  selfiahness  after  periods  of  general 
civic  lethargy.  But  such  awakenings  are  in 
the  nature  of  the  case  largely  temporary  or 
transient  in  their  influence,  so  long  as  the  great 
bulk  of  the  voters  have  no  definite  concept  of 
self-government  or  the  sacred  duty  which  every 
voter  owes  to  a  democratic  government.  On 
this  subject  Mr.  Gill  recently  observed: 


**^' 


'Civic  awakenings  such  as  that  brought 
about  by  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  New  York  some 
years  since,  and  the  successful  opposition  to 
the  'Gas  Steal'  in  Philadelphia,  in  May,  1905, 
are  of  great  value,  but  as  they  do  not  rest  upon 
the  fixed  habit  of  attending  to  the  ordinary 
civic  duties  by  the  more  highly  educated  part 
of  the  community,  who  bring  them  about, 
soon  afterward  the  dvic  conditions  decline, 
eternal  vigilance,  the  price  of  liberty,  is  not 
paid,  a  new  monarch  arises,  and  after  a  series 
of  years  of  robbery,  protected  vice  and  op- 
pression by  the  new  'boss,'  a  new  crusade  is 
preached  and  there  is  another  temporary  man- 
ifestation of  virtue. 

"Permanent  right  dvic  conditions  must 
rest  on  right  dvic  habits  of  educated  people. 
Such  habits,  if  established  at  all,  must  be  in 
the  character-building,  habit-making  part  of 
one's  life,  in  childhood  and  early  youth.  The 
schools  have  not  attended  to  this,  yet  they  are 
the  only  extensive,  practical  means  for  this 
purpose,  and  this  is  the  special  reason  for  thdr 
existence.  The  School  City  is  designed  for 
this  very  purpose.  It  is  a  reasonable  appren- 
ticeship in  the  art  of  dtizenship  or  right  living. 
If  you  wish  to  hdp  build  a  permanent  and 
good  dvic  foundation,  give  your  moral  and 
finandal  support  to  the  School-City  movement. 
One  thousand  dollars  spent  on  this  preventive, 
constructive  work  will  produce  larger  and 
more  permanent  results  than  many  times  tiiat 
amount  spent  on  the  symptoms  and  in  coun- 
teracting the  results  of  bad  government." 

Believing  as  we  do  that  tiiese  observations 
are  sound  and  that  the  School  City  is  one  of 
the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  funda- 
mental movements  for  preserving  democracy 
in  its  purity,  for  elevating  dvic  standards  and 
ideals,  and  for  developing  the  character  and 
mental  independence  of  the  individual,  it 
affords  us  pleasure  to  know  that  recently  a 
number  of  prominent  thoughtful  and  h^- 
minded  dtizens  have  formed  a  National  School- 
City  League,  which  we  trust  will  prove  an 
important  auxiliary  in  hmrfAning  the  general 
success  of  the  movement.    The  following  are 


among  the  reasons  which  led  to  its  foxmaticm: 

"The  School-City  System  of  moral  and 
dvic  training  by  means  of  self-govemment 
under  instruction  was  originated  in  1897  and 
has  been  established  in  a  number  of  schools, 
accomplishing  excellent  results  in  the  moral 

I  D 

and  educational  devdopment  of  the  students 
and  releasing  for  constructive  woik  much  of 
the  teacher's  energy  formerly  used  in  police 
duty. 

"The  best  results  from  these  School  Cities 
can  only  be  obtained  where  they  are  intelli- 
gently organized  and  supervised  in  the  lig^t 
of  the  widest  experience. 

"The  effort  to  establish  this  system  in  our 
public-schools  has  depended  almost  entirely 
upon  the  personal  work  and  resources  of  Mr. 
Gill,  the  originator,  and  the  work  of  extend- 
ing the  i^stem  cannot  become  generaUy  and 
speedily  effective  except  as  it  is  aided  and  sup- 
ported by  the  organised  co5peration  of  public- 
spirited  dtizens." 

The  orgam'zation  holds  that  the  movement 
wiU  necessarily  do  much  to  conserve  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  while  giving  the  pupils  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions  a  better  system  of  moral 
and  dvic  training. 

In  order  that  the  movement  shall  become 
general  and  that  earnest  patriots  everywhere 
may  activdy  codperate  in  the  work,  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  the  formation  of 
chapters  of  the  League  which  may  be  formed 
"by  ten  or  more  persons  in  any  locality.  Na- 
tional, state  and  local  organizations  of  all  kinds 
are  invited  to  appoint  Sdiool-City  Committees 
to  form  chapters  of  this  League,  the  member- 
ship of  which  may  be  restricted  to  members 
of  the  organizing  sodety  or  not.  Children 
may  form  junior  diapters  of  ten  or  more  mem- 
bers and  recdve  a  charter." 

Both  men  and  women  are  eligible  to  mem- 
bership. The  annual  membership  dues  have 
been  placed  at  one  dollar  for  adults  and  fifty 
cents  for  children.  Persons  interested  in  the 
League  work  should  address  the  National 
Secretary,  Ralph  Albertson,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  endosing  stamp  for 
reply. 

Elsewhere  we  have  urged  the  formation  of 
centers  of  lig^t  and  leading,  suggesting  that 
direct-legislation  be  made  Uie  common  bond 
for  the  organizations.  In  communities  where 
people  are  specially  interested  in  an  education 
that  shall  promote  the  hig^iest  type  of  manhood 
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and  womanhood  and  also  foster  nobk  dvic 
ideals,  it  is  probable  that  chapters  of  the  School- 
City  League  could  be  more  readily  formed 
than  the  societies  of  which  we  haye  written, 
while  in  other  communities  direct-legislation 
and  the  School  City  could  be  made  tibe  basis 
for  progressive  organizations,  as  the  two  move- 
ments necessarily  complement  each  other. 
One  aims  to  bring  tiie  govenmient  back  to 
the  people,  and  the  other  to  preserve  demo- 


cmtic  government  in  its  purity.  There  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  will 
willingly  contribute  from  one  dollar  to  five 
dollars  a  year  for  works  that  will  in  a  positive 
way  bulwark  and  preserve  free  government 
and  make  for  dvic  justice  and  righteousness; 
and  we  know  of  no  method  better  than  the 
foimirfkH.  and  successful  omrying  forwaid  of 
such  organizations  to  achieve  these  glorious 
ends. 


A  MACEDONIAN  CRY  FROM  THE  SOUTH  TO  THE  FATHERS 

AND  MOTHERS  OF  THE  NORTHLAND. 


IN  THIS  issue  of  The  Abena  we  publish  a 
paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Agnes  Valen- 
tine Kelley,  a  high-minded  Southern  woman 
who  has  consecrated  her  life  and  the  means  at 
her  command  to  the  erecting  of  school  bufld- 
ings  in  the  rural  districts  of  Louisiana  and 
Alabama.  We  have  recently  read  letters  to 
Dr.  KeUey  from  the  governors  of  these  two 
commonwealths  and  also  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  of  Louisiana, 
all  earnestly  commending  her  great  work.* 

If  ever  there  was  a  true  Macedonian  cry  for 
hdp,  it  is  that  which  to-day  is  coming  from 

"^Tlie  fcmowinff  extracts  from  letters  written  by 
the  Govemor  of  IxMiimana,  and  by  State  Suj)erin- 
tendent  of  Public  Instruction  Aswdl,  of  Louisiana, 
indicate  how  deeply  interested  are  the  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  for  popular  education  in  these  com- 
monwealths in  Dt.  Kttl^s  effort  to  build  one  hun- 
dred^ schoolhouses  for  white  difldren  in  the  rural 
districts. 

Govemor  Newton  C.  Blandiard,  of  Louisiana, 
writing  under  date  of  May  1,  1905,  to  Dr.  Kdley, 
says:  I  am  veiy  glad  to  Imow  that  you  propose  to 
bimd  one  hundred  schoolhouses  in  the  country  places 
and  villages  of  the  South.  In  doing  this  you  will 
have  my  nearlv  ooGperation  and  good-will,  and  I 
promise  you  to  be  present  at  and  lay  the  comer-stone 
of  the  first  buildinff,  making  an  address  suitable  to 
the  occasion.  I  yn^  also  see  to  it  that  the  oorner- 
stoDcs  of  other  buildings  wiU  be  laid  with  aporopriate 
ceremonies.  The  people  of  Louisiana  wm  rise  up 
and  call  you  blessea  if  you  do  this  great  work  among 
them.  We  need  aU  the  assistance  we  can  possibly 
get  in  the  great  cause  of  public  education.  I  am 
makinff  the  cause  of  public  education  the  diief  fea- 
ture of  my  administration." 

And  under  date  of  May  95,  1905,  Govemor 
Blanchard  writes  again:  "I  shall  be  pleased  to  meet 
and  confer  with  vou  when  you  come  to  Louisiana 
as  proposed  in  August  or  September  next  You 
ask  me  to  make  a  suitement  oi  just  what  is  needed 
in  the  way  of  schoolhouses  in  our  state.  Re|]Jyiiig 
to  this  would  say  that  a  great  effort  is  being  ina£ 


the  country  districts  of  the  war-impoverished 
states  of  the  South.  From  no  source  does  the 
commonwealth  and  the  nation  receive  such 
rich  returns  in  noble  and  useful  manhood  as 
from  the  money  expended  in  teaching  the 
children  of  the  farming  districts,  for  the  reason 
that  their  lives  are  simple,  imcorrupted  and 
uncontaminated.  They  have  little  to  divert 
the  mind  from  serious  study  or  to  feed  the 
imagination,  and  as  a  rule  Uiey  are  eager  to 
learn.  In  the  cities  there  are  always  multi- 
tudinous agencies  and  influences  which  dis- 

by  the  State  of  Louisiana  and  by  the  local  sdiool- 
authorities  throughout  the  state  to  push  the  cause 
of  oommon-schoai  education  so  as  to  eive  to  every 
child  in  the  state  a  training  that  would  fit  him  or  ha 
for  the  life  that  he  or  she  has  to  live.  All  money 
raised  by  state  taxation,  and  country  and  district 
taxation,  for  school  purposes  is  needea  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  schools.  That  is,  to  Iceep  them  going 
for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year.  To  take  any 
part  of  this  money  to  build  schoolhouses  would  be 
to  curtail  the  length  of  the  school  term.  All  over 
the  rural  portions  of  the  state  we  are  greatly  in  need 
of  schoolhouses  in  which  to  conduct  the  public 
schools.  The  state  is  deficient  in  this  regard.  You 
and  those  associated  with  you  could  do  no  greater 
philanthropic  work  than  to  assist  the  children  of  the 
state  in  obtaining  an  education,  by  contributing  to 
the  construction  of  substantial  school-buildings. 
The  Superintendent  of  Public  Education,  Hon.  J. 
B.  Aswell,  whom  I  look  upon  as  one  of  the  leading 
educators  of  the  South,  will  also  write  you  touching 
the  need  of  schoolhouses." 

Hon.  J.  B.  Aswdl,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Louisiana,  writes:  "If  you  could 
know  anything  personally  of  the  widespr^d  interest 
in  the  stote  just  now  in  educational  matters,  and  if 
you  could  see  the  great  need  of  school-buildincrs,  I 
am  sure  you  would  be  happy  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  great  work  you  have  m  mind." 

Govemor  William  D.  Jdks,  of  Alabama,  has 
written  letters  to  Dr.  Kdlev  very  similar  in  import 
to  those  of  Govemor  Blanchard. 
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tract  the  attention  of  the  children  so  that  the 
education  receiyed  leaves  a  far  kss  indelible 
impress  than  it  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the 
country  child.  Then  there  are  also  so  many 
corrupting  influences  and  so  much  that  stran- 
gles and  destroys  high  idealism  and  lowers  the 
standard  of  morals,  that  the  return  in  educa- 
tion is  less  satisfactory  than  with  the  child  of 
the  soil.  The  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  moral  leaders  and  the  really  noble  and 
great  men  were  raised  in  the  country  or  in 
small  towns  has  been  too  often  dwelt  upon  to 
call  for  comment  here,  but  it  is  a  fact  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  present  connection. 

We  are  far  enough  away  from  the  Civil  war 
to  be  rational  and  just.  The  brave  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  South  who  in  a  former  gen- 
eration warred  to  uphold  State  sovereignty 
and  to  maintain  the  possession  of  the  slaves 
were  of  our  bone,  blood  and  brain.  Like  us 
they  were  the  children  of  their  environment, 
and  like  us  they  fought  for  what  they  believed 
to  be  right.  If  they  were  in  error — and  we 
would  be  the  last  to  uphold  the  cause  of  chattel- 
slavery  or  any  other  form  of  slavery  for  that 
matter — ^they  paid  most  terribly  for  their  error 
in  the  destruction  of  their  property,  the  laying 
waste  of  their  homes  and  the  general  devasta- 
tion that  ensued  during  the  reconstruction 
period.  From  the  awful  paralysis  that  fol- 
lowed the  war  the  white  population  of  many 
portions  of  the  Gulf  states  has  not  been  able 
as  yet  to  recover  sufficiently  to  incur  the  double 
expense  of  building  and  maintaining  public- 
schools.  Here  thousands  of  children,  eager 
boys  and  girls,  thirsting  for  knowledge,  long- 
ing to  learn  to  read  and  write,  are  denied  this 
absolutely  essentia]  safeguard  of  democracy 
through  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances. 
Here  are  vast  tracts  of  land  where  the  children 
of  old  American  families — ^the  stock  that  can 
and  will  if  giv^n  a  chance  give  us  noble,  safe, 
high-minded  leaders,  councillors  and  guides 
in  political  and  social  crises — ^are  to-day  cry- 
ing for  the  opportunity  to  learn  to  read  and 
write, — crying  for  that  priceless  boon  which  a 
democracy  if  it  is  to  live  must  guarantee  to  all 
her  children.  And  here  is  a  noble-minded 
Southern  woman  intelligently  consecrating 
her  life  to  the  work  of  supplying  one  hundred 
schools  in  the  schoolless  rural  districts  of  two 
of  the  great  Gulf  states.  The  work  is  as 
practical  as  it  is  noble.  It  is  a  labor  that  must 
appeal  to  every  parent  and  to  all  lovers  of  free 
institutions  and  of  humanity. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  aid  in  this  important 


work — ^become  helpers  in  the  erection  of  the 
enduring  temple  of  progress,  even  if  it  be  only 
by  the  contribution  of  a  mite,  the  bringing,  as 
it  were,  of  a  single  brick  to  the  builders. 

Early  in  the  nineties,  as  many  of  our  readers 
will  remember,  after  publishing  the  results  of 
our  extended  investigations  in  the  slums  of 
Boston,  we  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
readers  of  The  Arena,  asking  for  funds  to 
aid  in  relieving  the  great  distress.  Between 
three  and  four  thousand  dollars  were  con- 
tributed in  response  to  this  appeal  and  was 
disbursed  under  the  personal  direction  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Swaffield,  of  the  Baptist  Bethel  Mission, 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Deming,  of  the  Bowdoin  Square 
Baptist  Mission.  One  banker  in  Illinois, 
who  requested  his  name  withhdd,  after  read- 
ing our  appeal  sent  his  check  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  Others  sent  sums  varying  in  amount 
down  to  ten  cents;  but  the  aggregate,  as  we 
have  stated,  was  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand dollars. 

In  that  appeal  we  asked  for  money  to  be 
used  as  a  palliative  measure  to  relieve  for  an 
hour  those  in  dire  distress.  Now  we  appeal 
to  the  noble-hearted  readers  of  the  Arena 
family  to  help  in  a  cause  that  is  basic  and  fun- 
damental— a  work  that  will  bring  the  most 
important  kind  of  assistance  to  those  most  in 
need  of  help — a  work  that  wiU  exalt,  enrich 
and  ennoble  life  and  at  the  same  time  aid  in 
the  preservation  and  exaltation  of  democra^. 
Can  any  reader  refuse  his  mite  in  this  nobie 
cause?* 

We  seldom  urge  our  readers  to  contribute 
to  any  special  cause,  but  this  work  is  of  ex- 
ceptional value  and  prcxnise,  and  the  need  is 
very  great.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  those 
who  are  moved  to  make  personal  sacrifice  for 
such  a  cause  as  this  will  receive  a  rich  return 
in  consciousness  of  the  good  done,  and  in  the 
years  to  come  the  fimds  thus  given  will  blossom 
into  rich  fruition  in  well-dowered  brains  and 
noble  lives  whose  development  was  rendered 
possible  through  these  little  schools.  Fathers 
and  mothers  whose  children  are  enjoying  the 
fine  advantages  of  our  splendid  public-school 
system  in  the  North,  will  you  not  one  and  all 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  the  unfortunate 
children  of  the  Southland  ? 

<*  ContributioDs  may  be  sent  to  Dr.  A^es  V. 
Kdley,  MeadriUe,  Fk.;  or  those  readers  desoiiig  to 
do  so  can  send  direct  to  the  Editor  of  The  Aarnf  a, 
5  Park  Square,  Boston,  Mass.,  where  aU  contribu- 
tions wiU  De  acknowledged  and  forwarded  to  Dr. 
Kdley. 
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OWNERSHIP. 


What    Municipal     Car-Service    Meant 

TO  Manchester  and  Her  Citizenb 

Last  Year. 

THE  REPORTS  of  the  past  year  of  the 
Manchester,  England,  Street  Railway 
were  given  to  the  public  the  last  week  in  June. 
The  following  items  from  the  report  will  prove 
of  interest  to  thoughtful  Americans  as  afford- 
ing another  illustration  of  the  wisdom  and 
practicality  of  municipal  operation: 

Panengen  earned 126,900,874 

Total  revenue  earned $S,150,775 

Increaae  of  revenue  over  last  year 100,000 

Increase  of  expenses  over  last  year  . . .  08,790 

Net  profit  realised 505,000 

Above  profit  disposed  of  as  f dSows : 
Renewals  and  depreciation  account. .  854,585 

Contributions  in  aid  of  rates 880,000 

Street  improvements,  interest,  etc 90,215 

In  addition  $25,000  was  given  to  the  rates  ham 
the  reserve  fund. 

Over  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  passengers 
carried  paid  a  penny  or  two-cent  fare  only.  It 
will  be  observed  that  $230,000  of  the  earnings 
last  year  were  applied  to  the  reduction  of  rates. 
This,  with  the  $800,000  paid  by  the  municipal 
gas-company,  makes  over  half  a  million  dol- 
lars applied  by  these  two  municipal  monopo- 
lies to  the  rdief  of  the  burden  of  taxation; 
while,  as  noted  above,  seventy  per  cent,  of  the 
passengers  on  the  street-cars  paid  but  two- 
cent  fares  and  the  citizens  enjoyed  gas  at  fiffy- 
five  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  instead  of 
being  taxed  ninety  cents  to  $1.25  per  thousand 
feet,  as  is  the  case  under  the  Dolans,  the  Ryans 
and  other  heads  of  the  various  corrupt  and 
graft-breeding  gas-companies  of  America. 

Gab  at  55  Cents  Gives  Manchester 
$800,000  A  Year  in  Profttb. 

ONE  OF  the  Boston  Herald^M  staff  con- 
tributors has  been  making  a  personal 
investigation  of  the  results  of  municipal-own- 
ership in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain.  In  his 
report  on  municipal  gas  in  Manchester,  pub- 
lisdied  in  the  Herald  of  July  11th,  he  inakes 
the   following  admissions   that   must  prove 

sis 


highly  interesting  and  valuable  to  friends  of 
municipal-ownership  in  America.  Biandies- 
ter  furnishes  her  citizens  with  gas  at  fifty-five 
cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  within  the  dtjt 
and  at  sixty-one  cents  in  the  suburbs  beyoiid 
the  limits  of  the  corporation.  The  price  of 
gas  used  exclusively  for  power  is  forty-nine 
cents  within  the  city  and  fi^-five  cents  beyond 
the  municipal  boundaries. 

These  prices,  it  will  be  noted,  are  about  <Mie- 
half  the  average  price  charged  by  the  great 
illuminating  corporations  to  our  citizens.  In 
most  American  cities  a  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
thousand  cubic  feet  prevaib.  Thus  a  man 
in  the  New  World  who  annually  pays  forty 
dollars  for  gas  contributes  eighteen  ddlam  to 
the  corruption  funds  and  the  private  purses 
of  the  public-service  corporation,  more  than 
the  citizen  of  Manchester  pays  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  municipal  corporation.  Yet  this 
is  but  half  the  story  of  the  benefits  of  munici- 
pal-ownership as  found  in  Manchester. 

Last  year  the  public  gas-corporation  turned 
over  $800,000  to  the  treasury  of  Manchester 
to  reduce  the  rates  and  taxes.  The  year  be- 
fore the  gas  department  also  turned  $900,000 
into  the  city  treasuiy,  and  three  years  ago  the 
city  received  $350,000.  Thus  in  three  years 
the  city  government  of  Manchester  has  re- 
alized $950,000  on  fifty-five-cent  gas. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  gas  corpo- 
rations, every  political  boss,  the  newspapers 
and  other  special-pleaders  who  hold  brieCs 
for  public-service  corporations  and  those  in* 
terested  in  the  corrupt  political  machines  in 
our  city  governments  are  so  solicitous  lest  the 
American  people  shall  exerdse  that  degree  of 
wisdom  and  common-sense  that  will  lead  them 
to  imitate  the  splendid  examples  of  the  mother- 
country;  for  then  the  millions  upon  mUliona 
of  dollars  that  are  now  diverted  into  a  few 
scores  of  pockets  and  the  vast  sums  used  to 
debauch  the  people's  misrepresentatives  would 
go  toward  reducing  the  cost  of  gas  and  also 
^e  rates  of  taxes;  while  what  is  far  more  im- 
portant to  free  institutions,  the  enormous 
wealth  now  being  paid  by  public-service  cor- 
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porations  for  the  oontiol  of  our  cities,  hj  de- 
bauching the  people's  servants,  would  be 
withdrawn,  and  the  corrupt  ring,  invincible 
so  long  as  the  millions  of  the  public-service 
companies  are  behind  the  bosses  and  machines, 
would  be  as  Samson  shorn  of  his  locks  before 
the  aroused  dectorate.  Take  the  public 
utilities  out  of  the  hands  of  the  public-service 
corporations  which  have  been  the  chief  sources 
of  die  carnival  of  graft  and  corruption  in  city, 
state  and  nation,  and  give  the  people  the  dem- 
ocratic safeguards  of  the  initiative,  referendum 
and  right  of  recall,  and  not  only  will  the  knell 
of  the  corrupt  public-service  rule  be  soimded, 
but  the  best  instead  of  the  worst  element  will 
be  placed  as  custodians  of  the  public  weal, 
and  the  standard  of  public  morals  will  be  more 
quickly  devated  than  would  be  possible  under 
any  other  proposed  remedies. 

The  HeraU'M  report  in  reference  to  Man- 
chester is  of  special  value  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  that  newspaper  has  always  been 
hostile  to  the  people  enjoying  their  public 
utilities  under  municipal-ownership  and  oper- 
i^on,  and  the  stafif  conespondent  they  have 
sent  over  is  so  deaily  antagonistic  to  public- 
ownership  that  the  reader  finds  it  difficult  to 
escape  the  condusion  that  he  holds  a  brief  for 
the  public-service  corporations.  Therefore, 
thou^  he  is  compelled  to  give  facts  showing 
the  enormously  bcmefidal  results  of  munidpal- 
ownership,  as  above,  for  example,  he  is  con- 
tinually intimating  that  what  English  dties 
are  doing  we  could  not  do  because  of  politics 
and  corruption;  as  if  the  fountain-head  of 
corruption  were  not  the  public-service  com- 
panies. And  the  constant  intimation  that 
the  American  people  are  too  incompetent  and 
corrupt  to  own  and  operate  their  public  utili- 
ties, continually  being  urged  by  the  interested 
friends  of  private-ownership, .  is  an  insult  to 
every  self-respecting  American,  and  coming 
from  the  apologists  for  the  arch-conspirators 
it  is  doubly  odious  as  weU  as  unwarranted  by 
the  facts.  Cities  that  from  the  first  have 
owned  their  water-plants  and  other  utilities 
have  rarely  been  disgraced  by  exposures  of 
corruption  save  in  those  cases  where  the  public- 
service  companies  have  been  able  practically 
to  gain  control  of  the  dties  through  the  exal- 
tation of  their  dishonest  henchmen  and  tools 
to  positions  of  bosses  and  manipulators  of  the 
dominating  political  machines.  In  such  cases 
the  dty  government  soon  falls  into  the  hands 
of  grafters,  and  so  long  as  the  corporations 
practically  rule  die  dty,  corruption  is  neces- 


sarily fostered  and  the  standard  of  dvic  moral- 
ity is  steadily  lowered,  as  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  elsewhere. 


London  Rkaijzeb  $1,000,000  in  P&onTB 

Faoii  Municipal  SutEET-RAiL- 

WAT  Lines. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  to  know 
whether  London  has  experimented  in 
mimidpal  operation  of  street-railways,  and 
another  inquirer  desires  to  know  if  the  attempt 
at  munidpal-operation  of  street-cars  in  Lon- 
don has  not  proved  a  disastrous  failure. 

In  reply  to  the  former  query  we  would  say 
that  for  eight  years  some  of  the  London  elec- 
tric street-car  lines  have  been  under  munid- 
pal  operation,  with  results  that  are  highly  sat- 
isfactory to  the  dtizens  of  London  and  are 
only  regarded  as  "disastrous"  by  the  greedy 
public-service  philanthropists  who  desire  to 
protect  the  munidpality  from  the  "  burden  ** 
of  munidpal-ownership  for  the  benefit  of  thdr 
own  pocketbooks. 

Doubtless  our  second  correspondent  has 
read  some  of  the  false  statements  published  a 
few  months  since  by  those  who  sought  to  fur- 
ther the  scheme  of  certain  public-service  mag- 
nates. These  mendadous  statements,  which 
were  industriously  circulated  by  those  who 
opposed  municipal-ownership,  called  forth  a 
statement  from  Chainnan  Baker  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Highways  of  the  London  County 
Council,  not  only  completdy  refuting  the 
falsehoods  circulated,  but  proving  how  un* 
mensdy  the  dty  has  benefited  by  munidpal 
control  and  operation.  In  this  report  Chair- 
man Baker  shows  that  during  the  past  eight 
years,  since  the  dty  has  operated  certain  lines, 
a  sum  of  almost  $1,500,000  has  been  applied 
to  the  reduction  of  rates  and  taxes  from  surplus 
revenues,  after  providing  for  interest  and 
sinking-fund  charges. 

Mr.  Baker  gives  the  following  summary  of 
»the  tramways  accoimt  during  the  last  co^t 
years: 

"  Applied  in  redaction  of  rates,  over .£898,000 

**  Amount  paid  for  ankinff^and  diarges  in 
reduction  of  ddbl  (Northern  flyslan, 
whidi  has  been  in  Council's  hands  for 
eifl^t  years,  X117,0i4;  Southern  sytteoK 
wnidi  has  been  in  Councfl's  hanils  six 
veers,  £210.105,  and  general,  MJWT)  885,886 

"  Amount  paid  for  interen  on  capital 414,000 

**  Amount  set  aside  as  a  reconstruction  re- 
newals reserve  fund  for  Southern  m- 
ton 88.000 
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*'  Amount  paid  in  rates  and  taxes  on  Soudi- 
cm  syston  (six  yean) 


«« 


90,000 

Amount  paid  in  reduction  of  ddst  from 
proceeds  of  sale  of  horses,  rolling  stock, 
surplus  property,  etc 126,2S0 


"During  the  four  years  between  1809  and 
1903,"  says  Mr.  Baker,  "the  forty-eight  miles 
of  tramways  north  of  the  river,  which  are 
leased  by  ihe  Council,  earned  as  profit,  after 
paying  interest  and  sinking-fund  charges, 
X153,700,  while  the  twenty-four  miles  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Thames  worked  by  the  Coun- 
cil provided,  after  paying  corresponding 
charges,  £72,000." 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Baker  points  out 
the  following  facts  regarding  the  lines  worked 
by  the  Council: 

"Two  hundred  million  passengers  were 
carried  at  a  fare  of  one  cent. 

"Workmen's  cars  were  run  at  even  cheaper 
fare8,and  theservice  has  continued  allni^tlong. 


"The  Council  conceded  to  its  employ^  a 
six  days'  week,  and  a  ten-hour  day,  etc.,  rep- 
resenting increased  expenditure  of  over  £80^ 
000  a  year."  

Another  Example  of  the  Wisdom  of 
Municipal-Ownership. 

THE  CITY  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  for 
many  years  labored  und»  the  popular 
delusion  that  a  private  corporation  could  best 
conduct  public  business  or  operate  natural 
monopolies.  Hence,  they  let  a  private  com- 
pany own  and  operate  tlus  water-works  of  the 
dty, — something  which  proved  excellent  for 
the  company  but  unfortunate  for  the  users  of 
water.  About  two  years  ago  the  dty  bought 
the  water-worics  for  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  from  the  company.  Since  then,  the 
water-rate  has  been  reduced  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  after  paying  fixed  charges  and  mak- 
ing many  improvements,  the  municipal  plant 
is  now  accumulating  a  surplus. 


RELIGIOUS  PROGRESS. 


A  Twentieth-Centurt  Church. 

IF  THE  church  is  to  be  a  great  moral  power, 
a  mighty  civilization-vitalizing  center  in 
society  in  the  future,  it  must  become  more  and 
more  institutional  in  character.  It  must  reach 
out  its  hand  and  touch  all  members  of  society 
in  a  practical  and  helpful  maimer,  and  it  must 
purge  itself  of  that  element  which  in  the  days 
of  the  Great  Nazarene  called  from  his  lips  his 
most  severe  denunciation:  "Those  who  de- 
vour widows'  houses  and  for  a  pretence  make 
long  prayers";  those  who  builded  sepulchres 
to  the  martyrs  of  human  progress  while  striv- 
ing to  destroy  the  prophets  of  their  own  time; 
those  who  cried  "Lord!  Lord!"  and  gave  out 
of  their  abundance  to  be  seen  of  men,  while 
plundering  the  people  by  means  of  indirection. 
All  these  classes  are  present  in  the  church  to- 
day. Moreover,  many  of  them  are  striving 
in  various  ways  to  bribe  the  church  into  silence 
and  they  are  finding  willing  voices  in  the  pul- 
pits and  the  press  to  uphold  them  and  apolo- 
gize for  their  morally  criminal  methods  of 
business.  The  church  can  become  no  vital 
power  in  the  community  until  she  has  been 
purged  from  this  dass.  The  conscious  and 
unconscious  hypocrites  whose  influence  is 
serving  to  destroy  the  old-time  line  of  demar- 


cation between  the  religious  man  and  the 
materialistic  epicurean  are  more  than  any  other 
influence  lessening  the  power  of  the  church 
for  efficient  work. 

But  it  will  not  be  enough  for  the  church  to 
repudiate  that  dass  which  is  dragging  her 
down  to  the  level  of  the  low  commercial  ideals 
that  dominate  the  market;  she  must  become 
a  militant  force  for  justice,  for  freedom,  for 
peace  and  for  brotherhood.  These  things 
alone  can  restore  her  old-time  power  over  the 
imagination  of  the  people,  and  we  are  g^ad  to 
note  that  there  are  many  indications  that  the 
religious  world  is  beginning  to  realize  this  fact. 
The  tremendous  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
morally-awakened  element  of  the  church 
against  the  acceptance  of  tainted  gold  or  hush- 
money  from  men  whose  wealth  has  been  ac- 
quired largely  by  indirection,  is  one  of  the 
healthiest  signs  of  the  time.  The  growing 
spirit  of  fraternity,  the  tendency  of  not  an  in- 
considerable number  of  representative  min- 
isters to  take  a  brave  stand  for  the  toilers  and 
to  engage  in  an  aggressive  campaign  for  inter- 
national peace,  and  a  willingness  to  study  the 
fundamental  prindples  that  underlie  social 
and  economic  conditions  which  are  pressing 
for  solution  to-day  and  upon  the  just  solution 
of  which  the  hi^ppiness  and  well-being  of  the 
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people  80  largely  depend  presage  the  advent 
of  another  moral  renausance.  We  bdlieve 
that  during  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
general  reidization  on  the  part  of  an  increas- 
ing number  of  clergymen  of  the  fact  that  if 
Christianity  is  to  continue  to  be  a  vital  and 
helpful  influence,  it  must  return  to  the  life, 
spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Galilean  for  its 
inspiration  and  example;  and  this,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe,  foreshadows  a  coming 
religious  revolution.  The  twentieth-century 
church,  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright, 
must  in  a  substantial  way  exemplify  the  life 
and  spirit  of  Jesus.  Like  him,  it  must  be 
ever  about  the  Father's  business  and  its  edi- 
fices not  merely  open  to  services  a  few  hours 
in  the  week. 

Recently  there  has  been  dedicated  in  Chi- 
cago a  new  edifice  which  bears  the  name  of 
the  Abraham  Lincoln  Center  and  which  is  the 
home  of  an  organization  that  we  think  has 
interpreted  the  new  demand  in  a  more  com- 
pelling way  than  has  heretofore  been  wit- 
nessed. Tlie  Abraham  Lincoln  Center  is 
the  home  of  the  congregation  which  for  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  und»  the  able  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  liberal  divines,  has  been  striv- 
ing to  live  the  Grolden  Rule  and  to  grow  to 
more  fully  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  and 
the  need  of  all  life  that  can  be  reached  and 
helped  by  its  influence.  The  church  is  un- 
denominational, but  unlike  many  liberal  con- 
gregations it  is  intensely  alive,  aflame,  we  may 
say,  with  the  spirit  of  the  Nazarene. 

The  new  home  is  a  six-story,  fire-proof 
structure.  It  stands  on  Oakwood  boulevard 
and  Langley  avenue.  The  building  is  plain 
in  its  exterior,  which  we  think  is  peculiariy 
unfortunate,  as  we  hold  that  churches,  like 
the  Greek  temples  of  old,  should  be  built  with 
an  eye  to  satisfying  the  esthetic  taste  and  cul- 


tivating a  love  of  the  beautiful  as  well  as  min- 
istering to  the  utilitarian  side  of  life.  With 
this  exception,  however,  the  building  leaves 
little  to  be  desired.  It  has  been  so  constructed 
as  to  admirably  meet  the  numerous  and  varied 
demands  of  the  twentieth-century  church. 
The  basement  is  intended  for  boys'  arts  and 
crafts,  for  photography  and  amusements. 
The  first  floor  contains  the  publication  oflice, 
reading-rooms,  circulating  library,  parlors 
and  working-rooms.  The  second  and  third 
floors  are  given  over  to  the  auditorium  and 
Sunday-school  rooms.  The  fourth  floor  will 
be  largely  occupied  by  the  libraiy  and  social 
dubs.  On  the  fifth  floor,  in  addition  to  the 
pastor's  apartments  and  the  rooms  for  the 
resident  workers,  is  a  guest-chamber.  The 
sixth  floor  has  been  set  aside  for  the  g3rmna- 
sium  and  rooms  for  the  social  science 
classes. 

The  Center  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the 
World's  Congress  of  Religions,  which  was 
organized  at  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  and 
has  since,  under  the  able  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Thomas,  been  working  for  the 
union  of  all  who  love  for  the  service  of  all  the 
children  of  the  Infinite.  In  speaking  of  this 
splendid  new  edifice,  this  tjrpical  twentieth- 
century  church  of  the  Carpenter,  the  dis- 
tinguished pastor,  Dr.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones, 
recently  said: 

"It  is  hoped  that  this  building  may  become 
a  center  of  life  and  love,  towards  which  will 
gravitate  the  needs  of  head,  heart  and  body, 
and  from  which  will  radiate  all  forces  that  will 
help  redeem  and  elevate  the  individual  and 
the  conmiunity.  It  wiU  be  a  common  meet- 
ing-place for  those  who  need  and  those  who 
will  give  help — non-sectarian,  non-partisan, 
non-racial — ^where  the  distinction  between 
the  classes  and  the  masses  will  not  appear." 


DEMOCRACY  IN  OTHER  LANDS. 


Cxtba's  Progress  Under  Freedom. 

AFTER  the  United  States  had  assisted  to 
XjL  liberate  Cuba  from  Spanish  despotism 
and  misrule,  the  reactionary  and  corporate 
powers  and  a  large  section  of  the  imperialistic 
party  in  our  republic  strenuously  fought  to 
prevent  the  island  empire  from  enjoying  the 
freedom  that  its  people  had  so  long  and  bravely 


strug^ed  to  achieve  and  which  our  govern- 
ment had  guaranteed.  Avarice,  cupidity  and 
low  ethical  ideals  usurped  the  place  of  the 
fundamental  principles  that  have  been  the 
chief  crown  and  gloiy  of  the  nation,  while  the 
insane  cry  for  worid-domination  through  for- 
cible aggression  became  a  shibboleth  in  the 
mouths  of  many  of  the  unthinking  as  well  as 
of  the  interested  ones.    Happily  for  the  honor 
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of  the  republic  and  the  welfare  of  .Cul^  there: 
was  stfl]  enough  of  the  old  spirit  in  the  land  to 
compel  the  govenunent  to  keep  its  faith.- 
Statesmen  of  Qie  old  order,  like  Senators  Hoar 
and  Teller,  bravely. led  the  successful  fight 
against  the  attempt  to  rob  Cuba  of  the  ri^^t 
of  self 'government,  on  the  hypocritical  pretext 
that  the  Cubans  could  not  govern  theniselves. 

The  progress  of  the  little  island-republic 
has  more  than  justified  the  faith  of  the  hiends 
of  free  government.  When  Spain  relinquished 
her  grip  on  the  island,  there  were  but  904 
primary  public-schools  in  Cuba.  To-day 
there  are  8,605,  in  which  there  are  120,000 
chfldren  being  instructed.  This  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  free  Cuba  speaks  volumes  for 
her  people  and  the  promise  of  a  prosperous 
future;  for  a  nation  that  thus  appreciates  the 
importance  of  popular  free  education  and  that 
holds  faithfully  and  steadfastly  to  the  ideals  of 
democracy,  has  leagued  itsdf  with  progress 
and  the  dawn. 

More  than  this:  the  political  and  indus- 
trial records  of  Cuba  are  equal  to  her  educa- 
tional advance.  So  striking  have  been  her 
strides  that  they  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  Spanish  papers.  One  of  these  journals,, 
published  in  Madrid,,  recently  conmiented  as. 
follows  on  the  transformation  wrought  since 
the  misrule  of  Spain  had  h&ai  overthrown : 

"YeUow  fever  was  a  chronic  reproach  to 
our  colonial  administration.  A  few  months 
of  hygiene  and  sanitation  during  the  American 
intervention  did  more  for  the  island  than  the 
power  of  Spain  had  done  in  four  centuries. 
In  1880,  under  colonial  rSgims^  there  were  in 
Habana  7,942  deaths,  or  89.94  per  thousand; 


645  deaths*  were  ^m  yellow  fever,  446  from 
smallpox.  In.  1901,  under  Yankee  interven- 
tion,  the  mortality  had  been  reduced  to  5,720, 
or  22.09  per- thousand.  There  were  only  18 
deaths  from  yellow  fever  and  none  from  small- 
pox. These  comparisons  are  far  from  flatter- 
ing to  our  colonizing  methods  and  to  our  pub- 
lic men.  In  order  that  Cuba  mig^  liken  her- 
self to  the  great  modem  nations  in  hygiene, 
instruction,  governmental  mechanism,  indus- 
trial development,  etc.,  she  had  to  esci^pe  ban 
our  sway.  Had  she  continued  subject  to  Spain 
she  would  still  be  afflicted  with  the  tioijbles 
from  which  she  su£fered  bdbre  the  revolutioQ." 

*  — 

The  same  journal  shows  that  the  umnnl 
budget  of  Cuba  is  now  928,870,000.  lUs  is 
but  little  more  than  the  annual  budget  iiate 
^Muush  rule,  but  in  the  old  days,  as  tbe  Span*, 
ish  editor  observes,  $11,000,000  waa  ipeot.  tfft: 
interest  on  the  debt  and  $7,000,000  formpiMit 
of  the  army.  Thus  under  the  old  nde  91^'. 
000,000  was  a  dead  wei^t,  while  now  *&§* 
bulk  of  the  revenue  is  applied  to  meet  nJiat 
the  people  desire  and  need, — for  schoobt'fais 
wagon-roads,  for  railways  and  for  other  tiiipigs- 
essential  to  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  mat^i 
rial  well-being  of  the  people.  $2,000,0p0  is. 
now  expended  annually  in  building  wagon-; 
roads,  while  since  the  yoke  was  thrown. od^ 
Cuba  has  built  over  four  hundred  miles. oF 
railway. 

.  The  splendid  record  of  the  island  repubBe 
in  the  dawning  hours  of  her  indepttidenoe» 
after  four  hundred  years  of  oppressive  rule, 
is  inspiring  to  all  friends  of  democracy  -and 
believers  in  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  oar 
Declaration  of  Independence. 


AN  IMPORTANT  JUDICIAL  RULING. 


The  New  York  Fkanchise  Decision. 

ON  THE  twenty-ninth  of  May  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  rendered  a  de- 
cision on  the  New  York  special  franchise-tax, 
upholding  the  validity  of  the  contested  law, 
that  is  of  far-reaching  import.  Since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  levying  a  tax  on  franchise  cor- 
porations of  the  Empire  State,  the  great  cor- 
porations refused  to  pay  the  tax  and  fought 
the  measure  after  the  manner  of  the  over-rich 
companies  which  seek  to  exploit  the  people 
while  throwing  on  the  mnHsei  the  burden  of 


taxation.  As  usual,  they  employed  the 
shrewdest  and  most  intellectually  acute  law- 
yers to  try  to  invent  reasons  why  the  law  was 
not  constitutional,  and  as  a  result  the  case  has 
beeii  in  the  courts  ever  since  President  Roose- 
vdt  was  governor  of  New  York.  At  last  it 
reached  the  supreme  court  of  the  nation,  where 
Secretary  Root  brought  all  the  cunning  and 
s<^histry  of  a  lawyer  trained  to  plead  the  cause 
of  the  corporations  against  the  people,  to  bear 
to  try  to  convince  the  supreme  court  that  the 
will  of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  law  was 
a  violation  of  the  Constitution.    In  this  in- 
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stance,  however,  the  supreme  court  refused 
to  see  the  case  through  the  spectacles  of  the 
corporation  attorney  and  uphdd  the  law. 

The  taxes  that  have  accumulated  in  greater 
New  York  alone  already  amount  to  twenty- 
four  million  dollars,  which,  unless  the  would- 
be  tax-dodgers  and  their  lawyers  can  invent 
some  new  excuse  for  litigation,  they  wiU  be 
compelled  to  turn  into  the  treasury  of  the  city» 
and  from  now  on  they  will  pay  at  least  four 
million  dollars  a  year  to  the  city's  treas- 
ury. 

There  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  corpora- 
tions should  seek  to  evade  the  tax.  Indeed, 
there  is  excellent  reason  why,  so  long  as  they 


enjoy  public  franchises,  they  should  pay  a 
far  greater  rate  into  the  public  treasuries  than 
the  present  law  requires;  but  during  recent 
years  the  over-rich  individuals  and  the  public- 
service  companies  have  resorted  to  every 
known  device,  even  to  taking  up  a  nominal 
residence  in  another  state,  in  oider  to  avoid 
paying  their  just  proportion  of  the  taxes,  and 
thus  a  terrible  burden  has  been  placed  on  the 
masses  of  the  wealth-creators.  Moreover, 
this  action  has  contributed  largely  toward 
destroying  the  ideal  of  moral  integrity  upon 
which  the  preservation  of  good  government, 
hi^-minded  citizenship  and  noble  manhood 
depends. 


CORRUPTION  AND  REACTION  IN  fflGH  PLACES. 


Bribebt  Bt  Railwat  Pabseb. 

ONE  OF  the  significant  illustrations  of  the 
change  in  public  sentiment  since  the 
people  began  to  awaken  to  the  extent  and  in- 
fluence of  bribeiy  by  the  railway  and  express 
companies,  through  passes  and  courtesies,  is 
seen  in  the  changed  attitude  of  the  press  in 
the  treatment  accorded  to  Congressman  Rob- 
ert Baker  when  he  refused  all  railroad  passes 
and  courtesies,  and  that  which  has  greeted 
the  recent  refusal  of  Secretaiy  Bonaparte  to 
accept  similar  favors.  When  Mr.  Baker  re- 
fused the  courtesies  tendered  him  it  had  be- 
come the  almost  universal  custom  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  and  servants  to  accept  this 
kind  of  bribe.  Mr.  Baker's  high  ideal  of  a 
statesman's  duty  led  him  to  positively  refuse 
all  such  favors,  and  for  this  he  was  ridiculed, 
sneered  at  and  attacked  by  a  large  proportion 
of  the  daily  press  and  treated  as  a  freak  by  the 
shallow  wags  among  the  paragraphers.  At 
that  time  and  for  some  time  subsequent,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  the  beneficiary  of  the  rail- 
ways to  the  extent  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  for  himself  and  his  family,  but  we  are 
glad  to  say  that  recently  the  president  has 
come  to  see  the  impropriety  of  his  accepting 
favors  from  the  raOways,  and  he  has  of  late, 
we  are  informed,  insisted  on  paying  his  fare. 
Mr.  Bonaparte's  stand,  following  the  recent 
action  of  the  president,  is  an  admirable  ex- 
ample which  wiU  materially  aid  the  cause  of 
political  morality  and  is  especially  valuable 
at  a  time  when  the  railways  are  dominating 
politics  largely  through  the  free-pass  and  cour- 
tesy bribes.    It  is  stated  that  all  the  members 


of  the  cabinet,  excepting  Mr.  Bonaparte,  are 
the  recipients  of  free  passes. 

'It  will  be  remembered  that  C.  P.  Hunting- 
ton, as  far  back  as  1876,  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  free  pass  was  one  of  the  xaflway's 
most  effective  wei^ns  in  controlling  legisla- 
tion, as  in  a  letter  to  Greneral  Cdton,  written 
on  Mareh  4,  1876,  Mr.  Huntington  said: 
"Scott  is  making  a  terrible  effort  to  pass  his 
bill,  and  he  has  many  advantages,  with  his 
railways  running  out  from  Washington  in 
almost  eveiy  dir»[;tion,  on  which  he  gives  free 
passes  to  eveiyone  that  he  thinks  can  help 
him  ever  so  little." 

From  those  days,  now  thirty  years  back, 
to  the  present,  the  railway  companies  have 
exerted  a  steadily  increasing  influence  in  state 
and  national  government,  until  it  is  practically 
impossible  for  the  people  to  secure  any  redress 
from  their  wrongs  and  oppression  through 
their  lawmakers  or  law-enforcers.  And  tlos 
intolerable  condition  has  in  a  laige  measure 
been  rendered  possible  by  the  petty  bribes 
through  passes  and  courtesies  extended  to  the 
public  servants;  though  it  is,  of  course,  not 
impossible  that  the  nulways  may  have  been 
secretly  and  systematically  fortifying  them- 
selves as  did  Uie  exploiters  of  the  Equitable 
Assurance  Company,  when  they  sflenced  with 
princely  fees  and  retainers  political  leaders  of 
both  parties.  If  this  is  true,  it  would  serve  to 
explain  the  pernicious  activity  of  several  Uni- 
ted States  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
the  battle  for  the  railways  against  the  people 
whose  interests  th^  have  sworn  to  uphold. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives whose  pockets  are  fiDed  with  rail- 
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way  passes  are  not  going  to  place  the  interests 
of  the  people  above  those  of  their  patrons, 
unless  they  are  alanned  at  the  general  indig- 
nation and  impatience  of  the  electors.  That 
the  railways  r^pard  the  giving  of  passes  as  pay 
for  the  people's  servants  to  betray  their  con- 
stituents was  clearly  brought  out  by  the  Chi- 
cago Record-Herald  on  July  1st,  in  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"One  of  the  most  prominent  Eastern  raO- 
roads  has  refused  all  requests  for  free  trans- 
portation which  have  come  from  the  Senators 
and  Congressmen  who  were  either  in  favor  of 
the  £sch-Townsend  bill  or  were  lukewarm  in 
their  advocacy  of  the  railroad  side  of  the  legis- 
lation. It  is  also  understood  that  other  East- 
em  roads  are  taking  similar  action,  and  in 
consequence  there  is  consternation  in  the  ranks 
of  the  United  States  legislators.  There  is  no 
mistaking  the  reason  for  the  'turning  down' 
which  the  members  of  Congress  are  receiving. 
To  every  request  that  comes  from  legislators 
who  have  been  placed  on  the  black-list  a  stereo- 
typed letter  is  sent  by  the  president  of  the  road. 
This  letter  says  that  for  years  that  particular 
railroad  has  submitted  without  a  murmur  to 
the  petfy  system  of  blackmail  levied  upon  it  by 
legislators  who  had  no  claim  to  free  rides. 
T^  was  done  on  the  theoiy  that  when  the 
time  came  the  railroads  would  have  friends 
who  would  at  least  give  the  railroad  side  of 
legislation  a  careful  and  fair  study.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  said,  when  the  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  the  legislator  in  question  broke 
his  neck  getting  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  the  Esdi-Townsend  bill.  The  president's 
letter  then  declares  that  so  long  as  favors  do 
not  seem  to  bring  even  a  fair  consideration  of 
the  railroad's  rights  he  has  decided  that  favors 
shall  cease,  and  that  if  the  person  in  question 
wants  to  ride  over  the  road  in  question  he  had 
better  buy  a  ticket." 

Either  the  people  must  take  over  the  public 
utilities  or  they  must  abandon  the  government 
to  the  corruptors  of  the  public  servants  and 
the  oppressors  of  the  wealth-producing  and 
consuming  masses.  It  is  idle  to  hope  for  any 
really  efficient  legislation  so  long  as  the  legis- 
lative halls  are  packed  with  men  who  by  the 
acceptance  of  passes,  courtesies  or  larger  bribes 
are  retained  by  the  railways  to  betray  the  peo- 
ple. It  is  idle  to  erpcd  the  present  carnival 
of  political  corruption  and  debaucheiy  to  be 
abated  so  long  as  the  took  of  corporate  inter- 
ests are  elevated  to  the  most  responsible  posi- 


tions through  the  imited  efforts  of  corporate 
wealth,  political  bosses  and  partisan  machines. 
Now  these  evils  are  beginning  to  be  recognized 
as  never  before,  and  with  this  recognition  we 
believe  a  popular  uprising  will  be  inevitable. 


The  CoNYicnoN  of  Senator  Mitchell. 

THE  RECENT  conviction  of  United 
States  Senator  Mitchell  of  Oregon,  for 
complicity  in  land-frauds,  on  evidence  which 
according  to  the  leading  Republican  organ  of 
his  state,  the  Portland  Oregonian^  is  based 
''on  incontestable  proof,"  is  another  hopeful 
sign  which  indicates  that  we  are  entering  a 
period  of  moral  awakening  wherein  the  people 
wiU  drive  the  thieves  and  betrayers  of  the  na- 
tion and  its  citizens  from  the  temple  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  mastership  in  the  vital  cen- 
ters of  business  life.  Senator  Mitchell's  con- 
viction, following  that  of  Senator  Burton  of 
Kansas,  makes  an  auspicious  beginning  in  the 
new  attempt  to  dean  the  senatorial  Augean 
stables;  and  while  we  think  there  is  doubtless 
much  truth  in  the  daim  of  Senator  ^GtcbeQ's 
apologBBts,  that  he  is  far  less  a  moral  criminal 
than  numbers  of  other  members  of  the  Senate, 
we  do  not  consider  that  that  is  a  valid  reason 
why  justice  should  not  be  meted  out  to  him  as 
swtftly  and  certainly  as  to  a  poor  man.  It  is 
the  duty  of  every  true  dtizen  to  insist  that 
whenever  and  wherever  the  false  servants  of 
the  people  are  caught  red-handed  in  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  against  the  state  or  sodety, 
they  be  punished  with  swiftness  and  severi^. 
The  fact  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  New 
Yoik  Evening  Post,  "he  (Mitchell)  merely 
did  what  dozens  of  other  senators  and  con- 
gressmen are  doing  all  the  time,"  in  no  wise 
makes  his  crime  the  less  heinous.  And  had 
it  not  been  that  the  highly  respectable  rkh 
and  influential  lawbreakers  have  long  felt  se- 
cure, believing  that  their  wealth  and  position, 
or  that  rich  and  powerful  corporati<His  in 
whose  employ  many  of  them  have  long  waxed 
fat,  would  shidd  and  protect  them  from  the 
punishment  that  would  surdy  overtake  a  poor 
man  without  such  influence,  such  a  reign  of 
graft  and  corruption  as  now  disgraces  dty, 
state  and  nation  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  hope  of  the  republic  lies  in  the  hunting 
down  and  adequate  punishment  of  every  crim- 
inal with  the  unerring  and  inescapable  justice 
of  the  British  courts.  We  bdieve  we  are  in 
the  gray  dawn  of  a  moral  renaissance.  AB 
that  is  needed  is  that  every  man  who  has  the 
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interests,  the  integrity  and  the  honor  of  the 
nation  at  heart  shall  unite  in  a  relentless  and 
ceaseless  warfare  against  all  grafters  and  ex- 
ploiters of  the  people,  all  "hi^  financiers*' 
and  all  the  official  Judases  and  Arnolds  that, 
actuated  by  lust  for  gain  or  greed  for  power, 
have  subordinated  the  interests  of  the  nation 
to  selfish  motiyes  and  have  violated  the  crim- 
inal statutes.  The  hour  has  struck  for  every 
true  man  to  become  a  voice  and  a  strong  arm 
for  justice  and  civic  ri^teousness  in  the  war- 
fare for  the  redemption  of  the  republic  from 
the  grip  of  the  spoilers. 


How  Government  bt  The  Corpobationb 
Prevented  The  CmzENs  of  Connect- 
icut FROM  ENJOTINa  INDEPENDENT 

Telephone  Service. 

THE  FOLLOWING  dispatch  from  Hart- 
ford to  the  Boston  Herald  affords  one 
more  of  the  many  instances  that  disgrace  the 
legislative  records  of  almost  every  common- 
w^th,  revealing  how  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  people  are  systematically  betrayed  by 
recreant  legislators  since  the  rule  of  the  corpo- 
rations through  the  reign  of  graft  and  corrup- 
tion has  been  inaugurated: 

*' Hartford,  Or.,  July  6,  1905 .—By  a  vote 
of  105  to  99,  the  bill  to  admit  independent 
telephone  companies  to  do  business  in  this 
state  was  rejected  in  the  House  to-day.  This 
is  regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  Southern  New 
England  Telephone  Company,  as  the  bill 
would  have  allowed  seven  or  more  persons  to 
have  formed  a  telephone  company,  and  various 
independent  interests  were  supposed  to  be 
behind  the  measure." 

The  independent  telephone  companies  have 
proved  a  great  boon  to  the  rural  peoples 
through  the  West  and  in  various  other  sections 
of  the  nation.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why 
the  people  should  not  enjoy  the  benefit  and 
convenience  of  this  invention  without  having 


to  pay  extortionate  tariffs  to  corporations  rich 
and  immoral  enough  to  be  able  to  prevent  the 
people  from  enjoying  their  rights,  by  infa- 
mously tampering  with  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives* One  thing  is  deariy  needed,  and 
that  is  the  formation  of  committees  of  public 
safety  and  welfare  who  will  keep  tally  on  every 
legislator  and  record  and  make  pubUc  in  each 
community  the  names  of  all  representatives 
who  as  tools  of  corrupt  corporations  betray 
the  people  they  are  supposed  to  represent. 


The  Moral  Contagion  in  The  Arkan- 
sas Legislature. 

A  NUMBER  of  Aricansas  legislators,  in- 
cluding the  president  of  the  senate, 
have  been  indicted  for  receiving  or  offering 
bribes,  for  conspiracy  or  peijury.  It  is  stated 
that  at  the  recent  legidature  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  was  corruptly  used  in  the 
state  senate  alone,  and  almost  this  amount 
was  used  in  the  house.  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Lewis  Bhoton  conducted  the  investigatioa 
and  is  carrying  forward  the  prosecution.  In 
this  case  all  the  indicted  lawmakers  as  well 
as  the  prosecuting  attorney  and  the  grand  jury 
that  indicted  them  are  Democrats.  Wherever 
one  party  is  long  in  power,  political  machines 
and  public-service  corporations  secure  venal 
misrepresentatives  in  public  oflBce  and  a  reign 
of  corruption  ensues.  In  St.  Louis  and  in 
Missouri  the  majority  of  criminals  as  well  as 
the  prosecutor  who  brought  them  to  justice 
were  Democrats.  In  Aricansas  the  same  is 
true,  while  in  Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia 
the  oomiptors  are  Republicans  who  owe  their 
position  to  the  corrupt  Republican  madune 
and  the  public-service  corporations;  and  here 
we  find  Uie  most  powerful  exposer  or  unmasker 
of  the  iniquity  to  be  a  life-long  RepuUican — 
Rudolph  Blankenbuig,  while  the  present 
Biayor  of  Philaddphut  who  is  doing  audi 
valiant  service  for  civic  purity  is  also  a  Repub- 
lican. 


THE  RAILROAD  CORPORATIONS'  CAMPAIGN  OF  EDUCATION. 


THE  NEW  YORK  Warid  for  June  9d 
makes  the  following  comments  in  an 
editorial  on  the  elaborate  educational  pro- 
gramme of  the  over-rich  and  criminal  railroad 
corporations  by  which  these  companies,  which 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  greatest  oom- 
merdal  anarchists  of  our  time,  propose  to  ex- 
pend a  little  of  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  edu« 


cate  the  people  to  longer  tolerate  their  reign 
of  extorti<Hi,  discrimination  and  lawlessness: 

"Alarmed  at  the  agitatkm  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment control  of  rates,  the  railroad  interests 
of  the  country  have  planned  to  establish  two 
bureaux  inm  whkh  \hej  'wSl  cic»&d^^  « 
tional  rampaigp  ql  eAaci>aa«ik, 
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**  Campaigns  of  education  are  always  to  be 
encouiaf^,  but  the  distribution  of  statistics 
is  not  t^  best  way  to  overwhefan  the  move- 
ment in  favor  of  government  rate-making. 
Instead  of  establishing  bureaux,  suppose  the 
railroads  were  to  agree  not  to  violate  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  law,  not  to  give  rebates,  not 
to  tolerate  discriminations,  to  make  their  rates 
reasonable  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  invest- 
ment, to  remedy  the  abuses  of  private  termi- 
nals and  private  car-lines — ^in  short,  to  give 
aU  shippers  and  all  sections  fair  treatment  .  .  . 
About  all  the  railroads  need  do  is  to  get  out  of 
politics,  stop  bribing  legislatures,  stop  tiying 
to  send  corporation  lawyers  to  the  United 
States  Senate  and  stop  tiying  to  put  railway 
attorneys  on  the  bench,  llie  agitation  in 
favor  of  government  ownership  of  railroads 
would  cease  at  once." 

The  above  comments  are  of  especial  value 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  great  metropolitan 
paper  that  for  some  time— certainly  since  the 
Hearst  papers  declared  for  public-ownership 
— ^has  been  the  bitter  enemy  of  public-own- 
ership. Its  black  beast  is  socialism  and  it  is 
accustomed  to  frown  upon  everything  that 
looks  toward  the  whole  people  taking  over 
and  enjoying  the  benefits  of  those  great  mo- 
nopolies that  by  ri^t  belong  to  the  community 
and  without  the  public  control  of  which  the 
people  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  cunning  and 
greed.  Though  the  World  has  been  the  out- 
spoken enemy  of  the  people  enjoying  the  ben- 
^ts  accruing  from  the  enormously  valuable 
public  franchises,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  iu  pass- 
ing that  it  has  been  none  the  less  the  outspoken 
foe  of  the  corruption  and  extortion  of  the  privi- 
leged few.  Its  exposS  of  the  Cleveland  bond- 
deal  and  the  prompt  action  taken  by  its  pro- 
prietor prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  sec- 
ond attempt  to  enrich  Morgan  and  Belmont 
to  the  extent  of  several  millions  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States  treasury  under  the 
Cleveland  regime.  Its  recent  expatS  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company 
was  so  circumstantial  and  convincing  in  char- 
acter that  it  made  all  attempts  to  smother  the 
scandal  in  its  early  stages  impossible.  In- 
deed, we  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  was  the 
New  York  Vforld  more  than  any  other  single 
Mgmcy  that  made  the  Frick  report  inevitable. 
And  these  are  but  two  examples  of  scores  of 
instanoeawherein  the  fFor2(2hasperformed  great 
^jP^Bctervice  through  itsexposure  of  corruption 
HHkttf  the  pillars  of  society  and  those  who 
^^^VBlttttmeliiemaelvestobesuperioTtolaw. 
pmd  warning  of  ihe  WaM  in  ^ 


above  editorial  should  serve  to  put  the  Ameri- 
can people  on  their  guard.  The  two  railroad 
bureaux  of  education  will  be  in  fact  lobbies 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  railways'  plai^or 
the  continued  enslavement  of  the  people.  All 
that  their  ill-gotten  millions  can  do  will  be 
done  to  deceive  and  mislead  the  people,  and 
we  may  now  expect  that  that  portion  of  the 
American  press  that  is  ever  ready  to  be  ''con- 
vinced,'* to  use  the  significant  phrase  of  the 
late  C.  P.  Huntington,  will  lend  its  editorial 
and  news-columns  to  this  railroad  educational 
bureau  in  its  effort  to  flood  the  country  with 
the  special-pleadings  of  those  who  have  cor- 
rupted the  people's  servants,  defied  the  law 
and  oppressed  both  producers  and  consumers. 
We  believe,  however,  that  the  American  peo- 
ple are  too  thorou^^y  alive  to  the  facts  in  the 
case  to  be  misled  by  sophistry,  misrepresen- 
tation, fake  editorials  and  pretended  news- 
letters and  items.  The  promoters  of  private- 
ownership  of  public  utilities  in  England  a 
few  years  ago  tried  through  certain  journals, 
notably  the  London  rimef ,  to  check  llie  rising 
current  in  favor  of  municipal-ownership 
through  a  campaign  of  misrepresentatioii. 
This,  however,  only  resulted  in  an  increased 
educational  agitation  and  in  a  rapid  growtii 
of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  public-own- 
ership. So,  we  beh'eve,  it  will  be  in  this  coun- 
try. We  doubt  if  the  people  can  longer  be 
deceived  by  the  falsehoods,  sophistry  and  in- 
genious juggling  with  figures  by  the  keenest 
of  hired  spedal-pleaders.  The  revelations 
of  the  criminality  of  the  railways,  their  sys- 
tematic violation  of  dvil  and  criminal  statutes, 
their  cruel  discrimination  in  favor  of  trusts 
and  monopolies,  their  crushing  of  competition, 
their  oppressive  freight-rates,  their  secret  re* 
bates  and  discriminations,  and  their  conspir- 
acies with  such  notable  crindnal  corporati(»is 
as  the  Armour  Refri*gerator-Car  Company 
have  been  so  glaring,  and  the  disdoaures  have 
been  so  authentic  in  character  that  we  bdieve 
that  as  soon  as  the  newspapers  begin  their  old 
tricks  of  apologizing  for  and  pleading  the  cause 
of  these  arch-enemies  of  free  government,  the 
people  wiU  readily  recognize  the  cloven  foot, 
will  quickly  understand  that  they  are  in  the 
presence  of  purchased  agents  of  confened 
law-breakers  and  exploiters  of  the  people. 
The  exposures  of  the  methods  of  the  puUie- 
service  corporations  which  appeared  in  our 
editorial  department  in  July  should  furtter 
serve  to  put  the  public  on  its  guard  against 
this  enormously  rich  bureau  of  education  for 
the  further  enrichment  of  the  railway  inle^ 
eite  aX^«  «x^«Dii^  o<  the  people. 


PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH  AT  THE  DAWN  OF  T 

TWENTIETH  CENTURY  * 


A  Book-Studt. 


THIS  WORK  by  James  H.  Hjalop,  for- 
merij  professor  of  ethics  and  logic  in 
Ccdumbia  University,  is  the  most  important 
critical  book  relating  to  psychical  research 
that  has  appeared  during  the  present  year.  It 
cannot,  of  course,  compare  with  the  monu- 
mental contribution  of  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers 
of  C^ambridge,  En^and,  entitled  Human 
PermmalUy  md  lis  Svrvival  of  BodUy  DeaUi, 
for  that  work  is  encyclopedic  in  character, 
embracing  the  results  of  eighteen  years  of  tire- 
less investigation  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Myers 
and  his  illustrious  eonfrires  of  the  English 
Society  for  Psychical  Research.  The  work 
by  the  great  English  scholar,  however,  is  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many,  owing  to  its  price — 
twelve  dollars  net;  while  absorbing  and  allur- 
ing as  the  subject  becomes  under  Mr.  Myers' 
fascinating  treatment,  only  those  deeply  in- 
terested in  psychic  sdenoe  can  be  expected 
to  peruse  its  more  than  twelve  hundred  pages. 
Professor  Hyslop's  treatise,  though  somewhat 
different  in  character,  is  intended  for  the  gen- 
eral reading  public  who  whether  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  or  not  desire  to  possess 
a  general  knowledge  of  the  work  that  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  rigid  rules  of  modem 
scientific  investigation  by  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent bodies  of  scientists  in  the  world. 

Psychology,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
has  nuule  less  satisfactoiy  advance  than  most 
other  branches  of  scientific  research  since  the 
dawn  of  our  wonderful  new  age.  It  is  still 
the  dark  continent  in  the  wonder-world  of 
modem  science.  Only  the  outer  fringes  of 
its  coast  line  have  been  imperfectly  explored; 
yet  thanks  to  the  painstaking  labor  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Socie^  for  Psydbical  Research  and 
of  certain  independent  critical  investigators, 
comparatively  great  strides  have  been  taken 
in  recent  years,  while,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant in  the  initial  stages  of  such  an  inves- 
tigation, a  vast  amount  of  phenomena  has 
been  examined,  sifted  and  classified.  This 
kind  of  preliminary  work  is  as  necessary  to 
sound  scientific  advance  as  it  is  prosaic  in 
character  and  wanting,  in  the  spectacular  ele- 
ments that  attract  superficial  minds.    But  as 

^Sdenee  and  a  ^atwre  LJ^  By  Jamei  H.  Hyilop«  Ph. 
D..  LL.D.  Cloth.  Pp.  8f2.  Prloe,  11.60  net  Boitoii: 
Herbert  B.  iTumer  &  Company. 


years  pass  the  results  of  this  work  will  become 
more  and  more  appreciated  by  the  thinking 
world.  Notlung,  in  our  judgment,  can  so 
effectively  meet  the  rising  tide  of  materialism 
that  is  so  markedly  present  in  church  and 
society  in  general,  due  in  part  to  the  wide- 
spread skepticism  bom  of  the  scientific  temper 
of  the  age  and  reinforced  by  the  artificiality, 
the  fevensh  haste  and  the  superficiality  of  the 
present,  as  the  slowly  accumulating  facts  re- 
lating to  psychic  sdenoe  that  are  of  evidential 
value  to  the  most  critical  among  candid  in- 
vestigators and  that  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  hypotheses  of  fraud,  illusion  or  telepathy. 
We  are  living  in  an  age  dominated  by  the 
conmiercial  and  materialistic  spirit,  fatal  at 
once  to  introspection,  meditation  or  the  calm 
that  fosters  the  philosophic  attitude  of  mind 
and  to  that  idealism  that  lifts  men  on  the  wings 
of  a  lofty  faith  and  makes  the  spiritual  verities 
or  ethics  the  dominating  or  overmastering 
influence  of  life. 

Few  people  not  conversant  with  the  subject 
have  any  idea  of  the  extent  or  scope  of  the 
work  that  has  been  carried  forward  during  the 
past  two  decades  by  the  Society  for  Psydbical 
Research  or  the  character  of  those  engaged  in 
this  work.  A  short  time  before  his  deaUi  Mr. 
Gladstone,  in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  said  of  the  work  being  accomplished 
by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research: 
"It  is  the  most  important  work  being  done  in 
the  world  to-day — ^by  far  the  most  important.** 

While  shallow,  ignorant  and  superficial 
minds  sneer  at  this  work,  many  of  the  fore- 
most of  the  world's  living  scientists  and  think- 
ers are  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  the 
investigations  of  this  society.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  presidents,  vice-presidents  and 
general  council  of  the  society  for  the  present 
year.  Any  one  at  all  conversant  with  the 
scientific  and  educational  world  of  critical 
thinkers  will  recognise  in  the  following  list  a 
large  number  of  the  veiy  flower  of  our  present- 
day  authoritative  thinkers: 


Pretident^  Professor  Charles  Richet. 
PreiiderUi,  Rt.  Um.  A.  J.  Balfour,  MJP.,  F. 
R.S.:  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett,  F.R.S.;  Sir 
William  Crookes,  FJt.S.;    Professor  J.  H. 
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Hjr>lop,Ph.D.;  ProfeBsor W.James, Harvard, 
D.  S.  A.;  Profeuor  S.  P.  Lang^y,  Waahiiij^ 
too,  U.  S.  A.;  Sir  Oliver  Loc^,  F.EA,  D. 
Sc.:  Lord  Rajleigh.  F.R.S.;  The  Bt.  Bev. 
the  Bi^op  of  Bipon.  Councd,  W.  W.  Bag- 
gaUj;  The  Rt.  Hon.  G.  W.  Balfour,  MJ>.; 
FrofesMr  W.  F.  Barrett,  FJl.S.;  Ernest  N. 
Bennett;  J.  Milne  Bramwell,  M.B.;  The 
Eari  of  Crawford  and  Balcanes,  K.T.,  F.R. 
S.;  G.  Lowes  Dicldnson;  Hon.  Eversird 
Folding;  The  Rev.  A.  T.  Fryer:  F.  N.  Hales; 
Bkhard  Hodgson,  LL.D.;  Sir  Lawrence  J. 
Jones,  Bart.;  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  FJl.S.;  W. 
MTtougaU,  M.Sc.,  M.B.;  J.  G.  Kddington; 
St.  George  Lane  Fox  Pitt;  Frank  Podmore; 
Lord  Raylei^,  F.R.S.;  F.  C.  S.  Schiller; 
Sydney  C.  Scott;  A.  P.  Shand;  Mrs.  H.  Sid^ 
wkk,  IiH.D.;  H.  Arthur  Smith;  IJeut.'Col. 
G.  L.  LeM.  Taylor;  Professor  J.  J.  Thomson, 
F.R.S.;  Charie*  Lloyd  Tuckey.  M.I>.;  Mrs. 
A.  W.  Verrall. 

Among  the  list  of  distinguished  correspond- 
ing members  are  the  following  names: 

Professor  H.  Beaunis,  Villa  Piintemps,  Le 
Cannet  (Alpes-Maritimes)  France;  Professor 
Bemheim,  HApital  Civil,  Nancy,  France; 
PiofemoT  H.  P.  Bowditch,  M.D.,  Harvard 
Medical  School,  Boston,  TJ.  S.  A.;  Professor 
Nicbdas  Murray  Butler,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, New  York,  U.  S.  A.;  Professor  Th. 
Ploumoy,  The  Universi^,  Geneva;  Profes- 
sor Stanley  Hall,  Clark  Universi^,  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  TJ.  S.  A.;  Professor  C.  Lom- 
broso,  Turin,  Italy;  Dr.  Romaine  Newbold, 
Universi^  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  U. 
S.  A.;  Professor  E.  C.  Pickering,  The  Observ- 
atory, Cambridge,  Mitasachusetts,  U.  S.  A.; 
Professor  Th.  Ribot,  Office  of  the  Rmme  Phi- 
Itmtpkique,  Paris;  Professor  N.  Wagner,  Im- 
p«ul  Univerrity,  St.  Petersburg;  Dr.  Otto 
G.  Wetterstrand,  Stockholm. 

Professor  Hyslop's  book  is  unique  in  some 
respects.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  for 
many  years  was  an  agnostic  with  a  strong  bios 
towud  materialism — a  man  who  had  come 
so  completely  under  the  influence  of  modem 
materialistic  scientific  theories  thai  not  only 
wera  the  clatnis  of  religion  that  demanded 
faith  without  demonstrable  proof,  valueless 
to  him,  but  he  was  rather  impatient  with  those 
who  claimed  the  possible  eiiatence  of  evidence 
that  pointed  toward  a  probable  life  beyond 
the  crisis  of  death.  His  personal  investiga- 
tions were  long  and  rigidly  scientific  in  duir- 


acter.  Step  hy  step  he  was  led  to  accept  I 
different  claims  made  by  those  advanced  pi 
diologiats  who  have  investigated  enou^ 
know  that  there  is  far  more  to  be  learned 
the  psychic  realm  than  the  (Jd-time  psydbo 
gists  had  recogm'zed.  Telepathy  was  at  len| 
frankly  accepted,  and  the  the<»7  of  the  n 
liminal  self  next  gained  credence.  But 
length  the  investigators  came  to  groapa 
facts  that  were  deajly  not  due  to  l^erdemi 
or  any  kind  of  fraud  and  which  co^d  not 
explained  by  telepathy  or  the  over-wmi 
hypothesis  of  the  suUiminal  self,  witbi 
stretching  those  hypotheses  to  absaid  kngt 
The  presence  of  these  well-attested  Cads  1 
compelled  a  large  number  of  former  akepti 
including  the  late  Mr.  Myers,  Professor  H 
lop.  Dr.  Hodgson  and  ^  Oliver  Lodge, 
accept  as  warranted  by  evidence  the  fi 
that  the  discamate  spirit  may  communio 
with  the  embodied. 

This  work  is  the  product  of  a  brsin  trail 
in  the  school  of  modern  materialism,  of  a  rij 
logician  and  scientist  who  approached  the  n 
ject  with  all  preconceived  bias  against  rati 
than  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  those  vriio  1 
lieved  that  human  personally  survived  dea 
Moreover,  it  is  the  work  of  a  well^ncr 
scholar  who  as  teacher  of  ethics  and  loj 
earned  an  honorable  place  among  our  lead! 
educators;  and  therefore  it  is  a  volume  tl 
merits  the  earnest  consideration  of  the  nti 
thoughtful  of  our  people. 

Seietux  and  a  Future  Life  is  divided  n 
thirteen  chapters,  in  which  the  following  si 
jects  are  discussed:  "Origin  of  Psydiic  I 
search,"  "General  Probl«iis  and  Resoh 
"The  Problem  of  a  Future  Life,"  "Srti 
of  the  Piper  Case,"  "Inddents  from  the  Ei 
lish  Report,"  "Dr.  Hodgson's  First  Bepra 
"Dr.  Hodgson's  Second  Report,"  "j^sa 
Experiments  and  Results,"  "The  Tdepatl 
Hypothesis,"  "The  Spiritistic  HypotUesi 
"  Difficulties  and  Objections,"  "  Conditi< 
Affecting  the  ' Communicadoos,'"  and  "B 
ica)  Meaning  and  Results." 

The  chapter  on  "The  Problem  of  a  Pub 
Life  "  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  thoug 
compelling  arguments  on  the  subject  that  1 
been  written  in  recent  years.  It  is  by  do  met 
a  special  plea.  On  the  contrary,  seldom 
ever  have  the  objections  to  the  tbeoi;  ol 
future  life  as  advanced  by  leading  mat^iali 
been  so  succinctly  or  forcibly  staled  in  I 
same  space  as  in  this  discusricMi.  With 
the  power  of  one  who  has  onoe  hdd  the  n 
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terialirtic  theory  tx)  be  impregnable  and  with 
the  force  of  a  true  logician,  he  states  the  case 
and  presents  the  arguments  of  the  material- 
ists. This  chapter  should  be  read  by  aU 
clergymen,  as  it  would  reveal  to  them  one  of 
the  reasons  why  so  many  thousands  of  thou^t- 
ful  people  tcnday,  even  though  nominally 
members  of  the  diurch  on  the  theory  that  it 
is  well  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  nevertheless  live 
and  act  as  no  sane  people  would  live  and  act  if 
they  had  an  overmastering  faith  in  the  actu- 
ali^  of  another  life. 

The  chapters  relating  to  the  work  of  the 
En^^ish  Society  for  Psychical  Research  and 
the  histoiy  of  Uie  Piper  case  are  extremely  in- 
teresting, yet  hardly  so  thought-arresting,  per- 
haps, as  Professor  Hyslop's  stoiy  of  his  own 
investigations;  for  here  the  personality  of  the 
author  adds  something  to  the  interest  owing 
to  the  confidence  he  has  inspired  in  his  readers 
both  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  man  and  his 
competence  to  judge  evidence  and  weigh  con- 
clusions. The  chapters  on  "The  Telepathic 
Hypothesis,"  "Difficulties  and  Objections," 
and  "Conditions  Affecting  the  * Communica- 
tions'"  are  particularly  thought-stimulating 
and  rich  in  suggestions;  while  the  concluding 
chapter,  devoted  to  the  "Ethical  Meaning  and 
Results"  is  the  most  profoundly  thoughtful 
discussion  of  this  subject  we  have  perused. 
This  chapter  alone  is  worth  many  tunes  the 
price  of  the  book  to  any  earnest,  thoughtful 
man,  and  we  heartily  wish  eveiy  clergyman 
in  America  could  be  induced  to  read  it.  In 
it  our  author  in  a  ludd  and  masterful  manner 
shows  how  when  philosophical  skepticism 
obtained  mastery  in  Greece,  the  old-time  be- 
lief in  the  gods  was  destroyed  and  the  Greek 
mind  turned  with  passionate  love  to  the  wor- 
ship of  art,  but  morals  declined  and  aristo- 
cratic and  imperialistic  concepts  replaced  the 
old  idealism. 

"When  Christianity  came  it  was  a  revolt 
against  both  the  philosophy  and  the  politics 
of  Greece.  Its  philosophy  was  theistic  and 
its  politics  were  democratic.  It  asserted  the 
created  nature  of  the  material  world  and  placed 
an  infinite  spirit  behind  the  phenomenal  world, 
and  in  man  it  placed  a  finite  spirit  which  sur- 
vived death,  and  associated  this  belief  with  a 
morality  that  involved  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  But  in  this  revolt,  like  all  reactions, 
Christianity  laid  such  stress  upon  a  future  life 
and  upon  an  ascetic  morality  for  the  present 
existence  that  its  whole  histoiy  has  been  in- 


fected with  an  unnatural  disease.  It  even 
forgot  the  brotherhood  of  man  with  which  it 
started  and  concentrated  all  its  interests  in  the 
life  beyond  the  grave,  and  subordinated  all 
its  social,  moral,  ecclesiastical  and  political 
machinery  to  the  end  of  personal  salvation  in 
another  worid.  .  .  .  The  selfish  instincts  of 
ancient  individual  life  became  an  absorbing 
and  passionate  personal  interest  in  individual 
salvation ;  and  the  soda!  life  of  the  commimity, 
whose  regeneration  it  started  to  effect  by  the 
moral  reformation  of  the  individual,  was 
abandoned  for  personal  happiness  beyond 
the  grave.  To  purchase  this  die  earthly  life 
had  to  be  made  ascetic  and  external  social 
duties  were  the  price  of  this  trans-mortal  sal- 
vation. The  outcome  of  this  movement  was 
the  social,  political  and  moral  orgies  of  the 
middle  ages  when  eveiy  principle  of  Chris- 
tianity was  sacrificed  to  jpersecution,  bad 
government,  hypocrisy,  superstition,  bar- 
barism, and  sudi  debaucheries  as  a  low  eco- 
nomic development  would  permit.  Among 
the  lower  strata  of  society  die  original  con- 
ceptions prevailed  sufficiently  to  preserve  the 
social  system;  but  for  this  the  anarchy  of 
Greco-Roman  civilization  at  its  end  would 
have  repeated  history.  But  it  maintained 
itself  in  poverty,  ignorance  and  superstition, 
while  the  inteUectaals  played  the  game  of 
tyranny  and  hypocrisy. 

"The  Renaissance  put  ah  end  to  this.  It 
released  from  bondage  the  three  most  potent 
forces  in  modem  civilization,  political  liberty, 
industrial  development,  and  scientific  method. 
They  only  slowly  followed  the  reformation, 
but  their  efficiency  was  sure  and  irresiBtible. 
They  revived  culture  after  ancient  models 
while  they  preserved  some  of  the  humanitarian 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  the  teaching  but 
not  the  practice  of  so  many  centuries.  The 
consequence  has  been  the  application  of  morals 
to  the  improvement  of  the  present  life.  The 
movement  was  accompanied  by  the  growth 
of  skepticism  and  materialism,  which  have 
permeated  all  the  strata  of  cultivated  and  in- 
tellectual society." 

We  to-day  have  reached  a  period  when  the 
people  have  so  far  come  under  the  influeiioe 
of  the  skepticism  and  materialistic  concepts 
of  the  age  that  while  millions  hold  perfunc- 
torily to  the  tenets  of  creeds  and  dogmas  and 
contribute  liberally  to  the  exchequer  of  the 
church,  it  has  lost  its  old-time  hold  upon  the 
imagination  to  such  a  degree  that  the  life  ot 
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the  mnHwefl  is  no  kmger  domiiiated  by  the 
monl  ideals  of  duty  and  service  whidi  aie 
the  supreme  excellencies  of  Chiistian  ethics. 
Professor  Hjslop,  in  pointing  out  why  the 
present  age  demands  positive  evidence  of  a 
future  life  in  order  to  exalt  the  ideals  of  the 
nation,  shows  most  deadly  the  power  and  glory 
of  Primitive  Christianity  when  it  aroused  the 
antagonism  of  ancient  Roman  civilization: 

"Morality  to  be  effective  must  have  some 
certainties  in  the  casual  series  of  events  or  it 
will  be  largely  inoperative.  Hence  if  we  are 
to  use  a  future  life  as  a  motive  power  in  con- 
duct at  all  we  must  assure  ourselves  that  it  is 
a  fact  and  that  it  represents  some  degree  of 
progress  as  the  result  of  effort  in  the  present  life. 
'In  spite  of  aU  the  evils  that  have  been  as- 
with  the  abuses  of  Christian  thought 
the  belief  in  immortality  has  had  an  important 
influence  and  it  is  worth  remarking.  In  a 
discussion  elsewhere  of  ancient  political  in- 
stitutions and  their  sacrifice  of  the  individual, 
I  said:  'Christianity  created  a  revolution  in 
this  respect.  It  was  a  direct  assault  upon 
ancient  morality  and  an  indirect  assault  upon 
its  politics.  Tliis  was  effected  by  changing 
the  content  and  the  direction,  but  not  the  point- 
of-view  of  the  individualism  that  rei^vhtted 
ancient  private  life.  I  have  said  that  ancient 
morality  was  confined  to  civic  ends.  But 
private  conduct  was  under  the  dominion  of 
personal  interest,  and  this  was  materialistic, 
being  sensuous  satisfaction  and  veealth  based 
upon  slaveiy.  Christian  civilization  was  spir- 
itualistic and  its  individualism  was  not  only 
concentrated  upon  immaterial  ideas,  but  also 
required  the  sacrifice  of  the  present  to  the 
future  and  the  subordination  of  self  to  the 
welfare  of  others.  This  change  in  content 
and  direction  of  conduct  was  accomplished 
by  its  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Usually  this  belief  is  assumed  to  represent  a 
purely  religious  conception  with  no  political 
importance  whatever.  But  it  was  in  fact  the 
profoundest  political  force  in  histoiy,  and 
with  its  associated  social  and  moral  concep- 
tions was  both  a  revolutionizing  and  a  regen- 
erating influence  for  higher  dvflization.  The 
more  we  examine  into  the  nature  of  this  doc- 
trine, the  motives  to  which  it  appealed,  the 
moral  equality  which  it  proclaimed  even  be- 
tween master  and  slave,  the  promises  and 
hopes  which  it  held  out  to  the  poor,  its  con- 
tempt for  riches  and  abandonment  of  andent 
political  ideals  and  ends,  the  more  we  must 


recognize  the  natural  antagonism  which  it 
aroused  in  pagan  Bome  with  the  prevailing 
devotion  to  the  secular  and  military  ideal. 
Patriotism  and  the  virtues  of  soldiers  and 
dtizens  directed  only  toward  material  h^pi- 
ness  and  national  glory  were  not  likdy  to 
characterize  men  whose  aspirations  were  oc- 
cupied with  a  spiritual  worid  beyond  the  grave. 
Hoice  antiquity  showed  a  p^ectly  natural 
and  logical  instinct  when  it  endeavored  by  all 
the  means  in  its  power  to  crush  the  new  so- 
dety;  for  its  conception  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man,  of  human  rights*  its  indifference  to 
politics,  and  the  firmness  and  austerity  of  its 
conscience  were  moral  forces  that  sounded 
the  death-knell  of  a  dvilization  which  was 
based  upon  mere  power. 

"'The  revolutionary  influence  which  was 
exerted  by  the  doctrine  of  immortality  was 
caused  by  the  value  which  it  ptU  upon  the  tn- 
dividual.  In  Greek  thought  all  moral  values 
were  placed  in  abstract  institutions.  The 
only  approach  to  spiritual  ideals  that  Greoo- 
Boman  dvilization  produced  was  found  in 
the  welfare  of  the  state  and  the  sacrifice  of 
individual  life  and  conduct  to  it.  But  Chris- 
tianity put  this  value  in  the  concrete  individual 
for  whom  institutions  existed,  and  not  he  for 
institutions.  .  .  .  Hence  it  is  no  wonder  that 
Christianity  was  so  violently  attacked  by 
Paganism.  This  inversion  of  the  ancient 
political  ideal,  the  substitution  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  of  God  for  the  material  splendor  of 
dvic  grandeur,  and  the  installation  of  the 
ri^ts  of  the  individual  against  the  absolute 
rights  of  the  sovereign  were  revolutionary 
forces  of  incomparable  magnitude,  and  made 
modem  democracy  inevitable.  Imperialism 
and  militaiy  ideals  were  impossible  where 
dtizens  sought  peace  on  earth,  good-will  to- 
ward men,  and  supernal  bliss  in  a  transcen- 
dental worid  after  death.'*' 

Our  author  holds  that  not  only  has  the  be- 
lief in  immortality  proved  a  powerful  factor 
in  advancing  and  maintaining  ethical  ideals, 
but  is  essential  to  the  triumph  of  democracy. 

"The  ideals  of  democracy  will  live  or  die 
with  the  belief  in  immortality.  Christianity 
boasted  of  its  freight  of  hope  to  the  poor  and 
of  its  placing  men  on  an  equality  before  the 
world.  It  taught  us  that  man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  and  that  riches  were  not  the 
pathway  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  .  .  . 
Wealth  brings  what  is  called  refinement  and 
culture  based  upon  the  exploitation  of  the  un- 
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favored  classes;  but  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness is  not  so  wann  and  healthy  as  in  the 
spontaneous  helpfulness  of  the  poor.  It  makes 
a  yirtue  of  charity,  but  this  is  quite  as  often 
a  sop  thrown  to  Cerberus  to  prevent  him  from 
swallowing  us  as  it  is  a  wise  philanthropy.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  rich  and  cultured  to  tell 
us  we  should  have  no  personal  interest  in  a 
future  life  and  thus  appear  to  be  veiy  disin- 
terested in  their  views  of  life,  when  the  fact  is 
that  this  is  only  a  subterfuge  to  escape  the 
duty  to  share  with  labor  and  suffering  the 
fruits  of  a  selfish  exploitation  of  them." 

Professor  Hyslop  also  discusses  after  the 


manner  of  a  logician  who  is  dominated  by 
ethical  ideals  the  two  concepts  of  life:  the  one 
which  conceives  the  present  existence  to  be  all 
of  man's  being,  and  that  laiger  theory  of  the 
worid  that  comprehends  the  present  existence 
as  a  link  in  an  endless  chain  or  as  a  stage  in 
an  age-long  growth.  This  whole  chapter 
is  a  nuisterly  treatise;  clear,  concise,  yet  ludd, 
fascinating  and  convincing;  a  discussion 
iidiich  no  man  or  woman  who  thinks  should 
fail  to  read. 

Science  and  a  Futwre  Life  is  one  of  the  few 
books  of  the  year  that  broad-visioned,  think- 
ing men  should  place  upon  their  library 
shelves. 
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American  Navigation.  By  William  W.  Bates. 
Goth.  Pp.  466.  Price,  $8.00  net.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 

This  work,  which  deals  with  the  political 
histoiy  of  the  rise  and  ruin  of  American  navi- 
gation and  the  proper  means  for  its  encourage- 
ment, is  one  of  the  most  exhaustive  and  au- 
thoritative histories  of  this  highly  important 
subject  that  has  been  written.  The  author 
is  an  ex-United  States  Conmiissioner  of  Navi- 
gation and  the  author  of  The  American  Ma- 
rine and  other  important  works  on  American 
shipping.  He  was  for  some  time  the  editor 
of  The  Nautical  Magazine  and  Naval  Journal. 

The  work,  which  is  a  large  volume  con- 
taining twenty-two  chapters,  has  special  in- 
terest at  the  present  time  when  under  the  cry 
of  ''American  shipping  for  American  com- 
merce," certain  over-rich  men  among  our 
high  financiers  are  seeking  to  further  tax  the 
American  people  by  securing  subsidies  that 
wiU  add  enormously  to  the  wealth  and  power 
of  plutocracy,  which  has  already  become  the 
greatest  menace  to  the  republic  through  its 
corrupting  influence  exerted  for  the  securing 
of  unfair  advantages  or  special  privileges  by 
which  the  millions  have  been  placed  at  the 
mercy  of  the  few.  Mr.  Bates  shows  how  our 
navigation  was  built  up  by  wise  and  sane  laws 
and  how  through  the  removal  of  the  eariy 
fostering  legislation  it  was  destroyed.  Not 
in  subsidies,  which  are  merely  an  attempt  of 
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the  few  to  rob  through  taxation  all  the  tax- 
payers, but  in  a  return  to  the  early  legal  aid 
lies,  according  to  our  author,  the  hope  of  a 
great  American  commercial  marine. 

This  work  is  one  that  should  appeal  to  all 
true  statesmen,  though  it  wiU  doubtless  meet 
with  scant  favor  with  the  political  grafters 
who  are  seeking  through  legislation  to  further 
deplete  the  podkets  of  all  the  people,  that  an- 
other vast  and  oppressive  trust  may  be  en- 
abled to  further  corrupt  government  and  en- 
slave the  masses.  The  author  is  probaUy 
the  ablest  living  authority  on  this  subject,  and 
we  cordiaUy  recommend  the  work  to  all 
thoughtful  people.  It  is  exhaustive  in  char- 
acter, but  is  written  in  a  dear  and  pleasing 
style  and  is  fully  indexed  and  admirably  ar- 
ranged, so  as  to  assist  busy  students  in  quickly 
finding  any  special  subject. 


Briefs  on  PvHic  Queetione.    By  R.  C.  Ring- 
wait,  A.B.,  LL.B.    Qoth.    Pp.SSO.    Price, 
$1.20  net.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
&  Company. 

In  this  extremely  valuable  volume  the  au- 
thor presents  briefs  for  and  against  the  following 
subjects:  "Naturalization,"  "Woman  Suf- 
frage," "Negro  Suffrage,"  "An  Educational 
Qualification  for  Suffn^,"  "The  Restriction 
of  Immigration,"  "Chinese  Inmiigration," 
"Direct  Legislation,"  "Proportional  Repre- 
sentation," "The  Popular  Election  of  Sena- 
tors," "The  Retention  of  the  Philippines," 
"The  Monroe  Doctrine,"   "Protection  and 
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Free  Trade,"  "Commeicial  Rcciprocify,'* 
''Reciprocity  with  Canada,"  "Shipping  Sub- 
sidies," "Trusts,"  "An  Asset  Ciurency." 
"Postal  Savings  Banks,"  "€k>Temment  Own- 
ership of  Railways,"  "A  Postal  Telegraph," 
"Municipal  Transportation,"  "A  Federal 
Divorce  Law,"  "The  Sin^  Tax,"  "Com- 
pulsoiy  Industrial  Arbitration,"  and  "€k>v- 
emment  by  Injunction." 

Each  brief  is  preceded  by  a  short  statement 
showing  the  essential  facts  involved  in  the 
question  and  why  it  is  important.  Next  fol- 
lows a  brief  but  admirable  bibliography  of  the 
works  in  favor  of  and  opposed  to  the  question 
under  consideration,  after  which  the  briefs  are 
given  which  contain  the  important  arguments 
that  have  been  advanced  for  and  against  the 
subject  under  consideration.  Great  judg- 
ment and  fairness  have  been  displayed  by  the 
author,  who  has  been  able  to  sink  personal 
considerations  to  a  marked  degree  in  his  effort 
to  impartially  present  a  brief  outline  of  the 
principal  arguments  on  each  subject  discussed. 
To  young  men  and  women  in  sdiools,  colleges 
and  universities  such  a  work  will  be  invaluable, 
and  it  b  a  book  that  merits  wide  general  cir- 
culation because  of  the  importance  and  time- 
liness of  the  subject-matter  presented,  the 
ability  and  discrimination  displayed  in  its 
preparation  and  the  extremely  valuable  bib- 
liographies. Friends  of  The  Arena  will  be 
pleased  to  see  that  this  magazine  is  one  of  the 
most  frequently  cited  authorities  on  the  pro- 
gressive and  democratic  sides  of  most  of  the 
topics  treated,  notably  such  subjects  as  Direct- 
Legislation,  Proportional  Representation,  the 
Sii^le-Tax,  the  trusts,  postal  telegraph,'  gov- 
ernmental ownership  of  railways,  government 
by  injunction  and  compulsoiy  industrial  ar- 
bitration. 


The  Outlook  BeauHful.  By  Lilian  Whiting. 
Cloth.  Pp.  182.  Price,  $1.00  net  Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

The  present  work  by  the  well-known  and 
popular  author  of  the  "Worid  Beautiful" 
books  deals  with  the  mystery  of  death  and  the 
relation  between  the  life  of  to-day  and  that  of 
the  coming  day  when  each  shall  have  passed 
beyond  the  vale  of  death.  The  volume  is 
inscribed  to  Archdeacon  Wilberforce  by  the 
author,  who,  though  a  member  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church,  is  also  a  strong  believer  in  the 
central  claims  of  modem  spiritualism.  Miss 
Whiting  is  one  of  the  broadest-visioned  and 


most  truly  catholic  authors  among  orthodox 
thinkers  with  whose  writings  we  are  acquaint- 
ed. She  has  studied  the  literature  of  liberal- 
ism, of  spiritualism,  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
East  almost  as  painstakingly  as  she  has  con- 
sidered the  writings  of  the  great  churchmen, 
and  in  each  sjrstem  of  faith  or  philosophy  she 
has  found  much  (hat  is  good,  inspiring  and 
uplifting,  and  this  wheat  of  truth  she  has  hetfy 
garnered,  refusing  to  reject  that  which  is  hig^, 
fine  and  instinct  with  potential  help  because 
it  comes  from  schools  of  faith  and  thoug|it 
with  which  she  is  far  from  being  in  full  accord. 
This  wise  and  judicious  eclecticism  makes  all 
her  writings  peculiarly  rich  in  vital  truth  that 
is  especially  needed  to-day,  when  the  most 
thoughtful  men  and  women  are  turning  from 
the  husks  of  creeds,  dogmas  and  profitless 
theological  formulae  and  are  seeking  die  living 
waters  that  rejuvenate  the  moral  nature  and 
transform  the  Ufe  of  man. 

The  present  volume  is  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  in  which  the  following  subjects  are 
discussed  in  the  happy  and  suggestive  manner 
peculiar  to  all  Miss  Whiting's  work:  "The 
Delusion  of  Death,"  "ReaUzing  the  Ideal," 
"Friendship  as  a  Divine  Relation,"  "The 
Ethereal  World,"  "The  Supreme  Purpose  of 
Jesus,"  "An  Inward  StiUness,"  and  "The 
Miracle  Moment  May  Dawn  on  Any  Hour," 

In  this  work  Miss  Whiting  appears  to  have 
reached  depths  and  heights  not  attained  in  her 
earlier  works,  and  though  perhaps  not  so  pop- 
ular in  style  and  presentation  as  her  other 
books,  it  is  unusually  rich  in  helpful  thought 
for  those  who  enjoy  transcendental  and  broad- 
ly religious  discussions. 


Moral  Education.  By  Edward  Howard 
Griggs.  Cloth.  Pp.  S52.  New  York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch. 

This  volume  should  be  carefully  read  by 
every  parent  and  teacher  in  the  land.  It  is  a 
work  at  once  eminently  practical  and  yet  noUy 
idealistic.  Professor  Griggs  here  treats  one 
of  the  most  vital  subjects  that  confronts  civili- 
zation, from  the  high  plane  of  the  spiritually 
enlightened  thinker.  He  has  considered  his 
subject  deeply  and  treats  it  as  only  a  man  of 
rare  insight,  a  true  philosopher  and  a  practical 
teacher  could  present  a  theme.  We  have  far 
too  few  practical  idealists,  too  few  men  and 
women  who  are  dominated  by  the  higher  con- 
cepts and  yet  who  are  sanely  practical  in  ideas 
and  methods.    Professor  Griggs  belcnigs  to 
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this  select  coterie.  The  volume  contains 
twenty-five  chapters  in  which  are  discussed 
"The  Child  Worid,"  "The  Unity  of  Human 
Life/'  "The  Uniqueness  of  Each  Personality/' 
"The  Growth-Process  of  Human  life/'  "The 
Two  Principles  of  Moral  Evolution/'  "The 
Relations  of  Moral  Culture  to  Other  Aspects 
of  Education,"  "The  Type  of  Character  Moral 
Education  Should  Foster/'  "Types  of  Activ- 
ity/' "Moral  Education  Through  Play/' 
"Moral  Education  Through  Woric/'  "The 
Moral  Influence  of  Environment:  Art  and 
Nature,"  "Moral  Influence  of  the  Social  At- 
mosphere," "Principles  of  Government  in 
Home  and  School,"  "The  Progressive  Appli- 
cation of  Democracy  in  Home  and  Sdiool 
Government,"  "The  Nature  and  Function  of 
Corrective  Discipline,"  "The  Administration 
of  Corrective  Discipline,"  "Personal  Influ- 
ence of  Parent  and  Teacher  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Children,"  "Moral  Teaching  by  Ex- 
ample," "Direct  Ethical  Instruction,"  "Eth- 
ical Instruction  Through  Other  Subjects: 
Histoiy,"  "The  Ethical  Value  of  Mythology 
and  Folk-I/>re,"  "The  Value  of  Literature 
for  Ethical  Instruction  and  Inspiration,"  "The 
Practical  Use  of  Histoiy  and  Literature  for 
Ethical  Instruction,"  "Instruction  in  the  In- 
timate Problems  of  Human  life,"  and  "The 
Relation  of  Moral  to  Religious  Education/' 
This  is  a  book  that  all  readers  of  The  Arena 
should  possess  for  their  libraries. 


The  Breath  of  the  Oods.  By  Sidney  McCaU. 
Qoth.  Pp.  481.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  &  Company. 

Whether  considered  as  a  romance  or  sim- 
ply as  literature.  The  Breath  of  the  Ooda  is  one 
of  the  most  important  novels  of  recent  years 
by  an  American.  When  Truth  Dexter  ap- 
peared it  was  received  with  pleasure  by  lovers 
of  pure,  sane,  wholesome  novels,  who  were 
surfeited  by  the  flood  of  swashbuckling  and 
sanguinary  so-called  historical  noveb  that 
were  crowding  the  market.  The  heroine  of 
that  novel  was  one  of  the  finest  and  most  lov- 
able modem  heroines  of  fiction  and  we  im- 
agine that  many  of  the  author's  admirers  have 
waited  somewhat  impatiently  for  another  ro- 
mance from  his  gifted  pen.  Yet  the  novelist 
has  shown  commendable  wisdom  in  taking 
three  or  four  years  to  create  another  woric, 
and  the  result  richly  justifies  the  time  expended. 

The  Breath  of  the  Ooda  is  one  of  the  most 
artistic  noveb  of  the  year,  and  yet  this  and 


its  compelling  influence  over  the  mind  are 
minor  ezcellenoes  compared  with  the  keen 
insight,  the  strength  and  power  with  which 
the  author  has  seised  upon  and  contrasted 
the  fundamental  differences  between  Oriental 
and  Occidental  civilization  as  represented  by 
the  political  and  social  life  of  Washington  and 
the  life  of  the  awakened  Japanese.  In  this 
stoiy,  it  seems  to  us,  the  author  has  struck  the 
keynote  of  Japan's  power.  He  has  revealed 
the  secret  of  her  wonderful  series  of  victories 
over  the  might  of  Russia,  and  in  like  manner 
he  has  hintMi  at  the  essential  weakness  of  Oc- 
cidental civilization.  Japan  is  dominated  by 
idealism.  A  compelling  faith  is  hers.  The 
children  of  Nippon  are  ready  to  place  life 
without  a  murmur  upon  the  altar  of  duty. 
They  see  life  in  a  larger  way  than  do  we.  To 
them  there  are  things  far  greater  than  the  little 
span  of  three  score  years  allotted  -to  the  in- 
finitesimal units  who  to-day  make  up  the  in- 
habitants of  the  globe. 

Now  whenever  idealism,  whether  it  centers 
itself  in  a  noble  religious  ideal,  or  a  lofty  con- 
cept of  life,  or  a  passionate  love  of  the  father- 
land or  the  home,  or  in  some  other  noble  con- 
cept that  dominates  life  and  subordinates 
selfish  concern  for  one's  own  existence,  men 
and  nations  become  invincible.  It  was  this 
idealism,  burning  as  a  living  fire  in  the  brain 
of  the  forlorn  hope  of  Greece  at  Marathon 
that  made  the  relatively  small  force  invincible 
before  the  might  and  power  of  Persia,  and  it 
was  this  spirit  also  that  won  the  great  marine 
victoiy  at  Salamis.  It  is  the  presence  of  ideal- 
ism, burning  with  consuming  heat  and  daz- 
zling lig^t  in  the  heart  of  the  Japanese,  that 
has  made  the  arms  of  the  Mikado  on  sea  and 
land  equally  victorious. 

With  us  idealism  is  on  the  wane,  and  in 
proportion  as  it  has  waned  have  we  exalted 
the  golden  calf.  In  proportion  as  we  have 
ceased  to  be  moral  leaders  of  the  worid  have 
we  clamored  for  a  great  navy  and  an  increased 
armament.  In  proportion  as  we  have  let  go 
of  the  great  fundunental  principles  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  have  we  sou^t 
to  centralize  power  and  to  imitate  the  effete 
and  reactionary  governments  of  the  Old  Worid. 
In  proportion  as  religion  has  lost  its  hold  on 
the  heart  of  man  and  ethics  on  the  brain  of 
our  youth  have  we  reared  costly  cathedrals  and 
mighty  educational  edifices,  but  all  the  while 
materialistic  commerdaUsm  has  been  steadfly 
becoming  more  and  more  the  controlling 
passion  in  business  life,  while  its  deadly  in- 
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flnenoe  ba«  extended  to  the  churdu  the  ooDege 
and  the  home.  AU  this  time  the  idealism,  the 
poetiy,  the  simplidtj  and  the  fine  sinoerity 
and  hcMiestv  of  earlier  days  has  waned,  while 
graft,  corruption  and  venality  have  flcHirished 
on  every  hand. 

What  is  true  of  us  in  regard  to  the  absence 
of  idealism  is  doubly  true  of  the  government 
in  Russia.  The  reigning  house  and  the  bu- 
reaucracy have  not  had  the  splendid  ideals 
which  Americans  have  had  as  a  pillar  of  fire 
before  their  eyes,  and  consequently  the  ab* 
senoe  of  idealism  is  even  more  marked  with 
them  than  with  us,  and  the  successive  defeats 
that  have  come  to  Russia,  like  the  defeats  of 
Persia  when  she  warred  against  the  Greeks, 
are  the  legitimate  results  of  materialism,  arti- 
ficiality and  conmierdalism  attempting  by 
brute  force  to  crush  idealism. 

Now  without  any  didactic  utterances,  with- 
out the  author  apparently  having  these  facts 
in  mind,  he  has  written  a  story  that  in  the  tell- 
ing deab  with  typical  phases  of  Ji4>ane8e  and 
Occidental  life  and  typically  represents  these 
two  worlds  in  such  a  manner  as  to  impress 
these  facts. 

The  Breath  of  the  Oode  opens  in  Washing- 
ton, and  there  are  some  admirably  drawn 
pictures  of  Washington  hi^  life.  In  time 
the  scene  shifts  to  Japan.  The  heroine  is  a 
beautiful  Japanese  maiden.  She  is  loved  by 
an  emotional  young  Frenchman.  She  also 
possesses  many  staunch  friends  among  the 
Americans  with  whom  she  has  lived  and  been 
educated.  The  daughter  of  Senator  Todd, 
the  American  minister  to  Japan,  is  her  most 
intimate  friend,  and  the  senator  is  almost  a 
second  father  to  her.  Mentally  overmastered 
by  the  impetuous  and  poetic  Frenchman,  the 
Japanese  girl  consents  to  become  his  bride. 
This  is  something  that  her  family  will  not 
brook.  She  is  isolated  and  later  marries 
Prince  Hagan^,  a  powerful  war-chief  of  the 
Mikado's  host.  From  thenceforth  the  story 
takes  on  the  atmosphere  of  tragedy  and  tl^ 
reader  is  carried  by  its  power  and  a  peculiar 
haunting  fascination  from  page  to  page  to- 
ward the  somber  climax,  almost  in  spite  of  his 
wiU,  for  at  each  successive  step  he  is  made  to 
feel  that  he  is  approaching  one  of  those  trage- 
dies which  once  witnessed  can  never  be  for- 
gotten. And  yet  it  is  in  these  pages  that  are 
found  not  only  the  most  powerful  passages 
of  the  novel,  but  the  revelation  of  the  strength 
of  purpose  that  a  concept  or  belief  wiU  inAise 
into  tl^  life  of  a  beautiKd  girl,  making  death 


for  her  nation  and  honor  something  more  to 
be  desired  than  the  bridal  robes. 

We  doubt  if  any  American  writer  has  given 
us  a  truer  or  more  intimate  insight  into  the 
life  and  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  concepts 
of  the  Ji^Muiese  than  has  the  author  of  The 
Breath  of  the  Oode,  It  is  a  novd  which  though 
gloomy  in  some  respects  is  richly  worth  the 


Heeper.  A  Romance  of  the  Rockies.  By 
Hamlin Gariand.  Qoth.  Pp.446.  Price, 
$1.50.    New  York:  Harper  Brothers. 

In  the  August  Arena  we  made  an  extended 
study  of  Hamlin  Grariand's  latest  romance, 
The  Tyranny  of  the  Dark.  Heejser  Is  a  novel 
of  an  entirely  different  character.  It  is  first 
of  all  a  wholesome  love  story  of  absorbing 
interest.  Its  characters  are  true  to  life.  There 
are  no  manikins  or  painted  dolls  in  Heeper^ 
and  what  is  more,  it  is  a  fine  study  of  the  de- 
vdopment  of  a  splendid  type  of  womanhood 
who,  removed  from  the  moral  enervation  and 
artificiality  of  the  life  of  our  over-rich  Grotham- 
ites  and  placed  among  the  rugged,  true-hearted 
men  of  the  West,  blossoms  into  full-orbed 
womanhood.  This  gives  a  very  real  ethical 
value  to  the  story  which  opens  with  Aime 
Rupert,  the  heroine,  starting  west  with  her 
invalid  brother,  Louis,  who  is  threatened  with 
consumption.  The  boy  is  an  idealist,  a  poet 
and  an  artist  by  nature.  He  has  a  passionate 
desire  to  see  the  West,  as  he  possesses  his 
father's  journal  containing  an  account  of  the 
trip  of  the  parent  in  his  youth — a  glowing 
account,  for  the  father  was  also  an  idealist. 
Efe  has,  however,  been  dead  many  years. 

Aime,  who  was  christened  by  her  father 
Hesper,  is  a  spoiled  child  of  wealth,  a  victim 
of  enntd.  She  has  been  surfeited  on  all  that 
wealth  and  frivolous,  fashionable  society  can 
give,  and  has  settled  into  a  state  of  disagree- 
able cjmidsm.  In  going  west  with  her  brother 
she  opens  the  gate  to  a  new  life,  for  she  sub- 
ordinates her  selfish  desires  to  the  unselfish 
love  for  her  brother,  and  this  generous  act 
leads  her  through  a  long  and  tortuous  pilgrim- 
age to  the  sunmiit  of  felicity.  For  here  the 
artificial  life  falls  away.  Here  amid  the  rug- 
ged and  rough  environment  and  with  stirring 
and  often  tragic  events  crowding  upon  each 
other,  the  true  or  higher  nature  of  the  girl  re- 
sponds to  the  call  of  love.  The  romance  pre- 
sents a  splendid  picture  of  the  steady  unMd- 
ment  of  a  naturally  fine  character  who  through 
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self-abflorptioii  and  wealth  had  heen  so  iso- 
lated from  the  great  Mother  that  life  had  be- 
come a  hollow  mockeiy,  so  artificial  that  its 
Victim  no  longer  recognised  its  artificiality. 

This  stoiy  is  a  fine  companion  Tolume  to 
The  Caplam  of  the  Oray  Hone  Troop,  re- 
Tiewed  some  time  ago  in  The  Arena.  Both 
are  robust  American  tales  of  love  that  are 
wholesome,  inspiring  and  calculated  to  make 
for  a  finer  manhood  and  womanhood. 


Whitman :  The  Poet-Liberaior  of  Woman, 
By  Mabel  MacCoj  Irwin.  Cloth.  Pp. 
77.  Published  by  tibe  author  at  14  West 
104th  Street,  New  York  City. 

Whihian  has  had  many  fulsome  eulogists, 
some  discriminating  and  just  critics  and  not 
a  few  blind  and  brutal  assailants:  but  among 
all  those  who  have  written  favorably  of  the 
*'good  gray  poet,"  we  think  the  Rev.  Mabel 
MacCoy  Irwin  has  come  nearest  to  reaching 
the  heart  of  the  man  and  his  message.  Her 
recently-published  little  work  on  WhUmon : 
The  Poet^IAberaior  of  Woman,  is  far  more  than 
a  noble  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  fearless, 
robust  and  truly  democratic  poets  of  the  nine- 
teenth centuiy.  Whitman  had  his  faults  and 
limitations,  as  do  we  all,  but  to  us  there  seems 
no  shadow  of  question  but  what  he  was  a  true 
prophet  and  in  a  veiy  large  way  a  fundamental 
thinker.  Few  men  possess  so  great  a  degree 
of  moral  courage  as  did  this  poet.  Indeed, 
in  this  respect  we  think  he  often  went  to  un- 
necessary extremes,  evincing  a  recklessness 
in  his  handling  of  the  most  sacred  and  delicate 
subjects  that  detracted  greatly  from  the  effi- 
ciency of  his  protest  and  message.  Doubtless 
he  saw  the  canker  everywhere  eating  into  the 
vitals  of  public  morality  under  the  robe  of 
smug  conventionalism.  He  saw  the  holiest 
function  degraded  and  lust  usurping  the  throne 
of  sacred  love  to  such  a  degree  that  sex  func- 
tions were  being  shamefully  perverted,  to  the 
great  hurt  of  the  race,  and  he  strove  to  shock 
conventionalism  out  of  its  fatal  lethargy.  He 
believed  that  by  compelling  the  old  order  to 
take  cognizance  of  abuses  that  flourished 
imder  a  conspiracy  of  silence  he  would  inaug- 
urate a  wholesome  revolution,  and  in  order  to 
do  this  he  went  to  extremes  such  as  he  well 
knew  would  awaken  a  tremendous  protest. 
Mrs.  Irwin  finds  woman's  enfranchisement 
from  the  domination  of  man,  and  especially 
from  the  essential  sex-slaveiy  of  centuries  of 
domination  in  which  woman  had  no  control 


over  her  body,  to  be  the  keynote  of  Whitman's 
message.  He  is  the  knight-errant  of  modem 
womanhood,  and  it  is  to  woman,  the  slave  of 
convention  and  of  the  unbridled  passion  of 
man.  that  he  calls: 


«« 


What  place  is  besieged  and  vunly  tries  to  raise  the 


Lo!    I  send  to  that  place  a  commander,  I 

nnmortal; 

And  with  him  horse  and  foot---and  parks  of  artiDenr, 
And  artiUeiymen,  the  deadliest  that  ever  fired  gun. 


<«' 


'Whitman,  with  penetrating  vision,"  says 
our  author,  "saw  the  knot  of  man's  miscon- 
ception which  held  woman  in  bondage,  and 
riveted  his  own  chains,  and  he  set  himself  to 
its  untying.  His  was  the  universal  vision, 
and  his  a  universal  woric.  Wherever  humanity 
lay  in  the  bondage  of  ignorance;  wherever 
wrongs  held  men  and  women  captive,  he  spoke 
the  words  to  let  in  the  lig^t,  and  he  broke  the 
chains  to  set  the  captive  free.  To  all  places 
besieged  with  errors — hoary  with  age — he 
sent  a  commander — ^the  swift,  brave,  immortal 
words  of  truth.  He  found  woman — the 
mother  of  the  race — in  bondage,  crushed  imder 
the  heel  of  her  self-acknowledged  inferiority, 
with  no  poet  to  champion  her  cause  or  set  her 
free,  and  for  her  he  began  to  sing  his  inunortal 
songs  : 

"'Daughter  of  the  lands,  did  you  wait  for  your  poet  ? 
Did  you  wait  for  one  with  a  flowing  mouth  and  in- 
dicative hand?' 

'I  am  the  poet  of  the  woman  the  same  as  the  man. 
And  I  say  it  is  as  {^leat  to  be  a  woman  as  to  be  a  man. 
And  I  say  there  is  nothing  creater  flian  the  mother 
olmei-  ^^ 

Whitman  found  everywhere  a  condition  of 
sex  inequality,  and  against  this  injustice  he 
raised  his  protest: 

"This  false  idea  Whitman  saw  could  be 
remedied  only  by  letting  in  upon  it  the  li|^t 
of  truth,  bringing  men  and  women  to  a  primal 
sanity;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  this 
full,  wholesome,  unveiled  admiration  and  ex- 
altation of  sex  shall,  in  the  end,  prove  the 
predpient  that  shall  order  and  direct  it  into 
channels  of  purity  and  health. 

"In  Whitman's  dealing  with  matters  of  sex, 
there  is  one  thing  most  noticeable:  he  never 
dissociates  the  use  of  sex-function  from  parent- 
hood." 

The  entire  essay  is  carefully  reasoned  and 
discriminating.    It  is  the  work  of  a  deeply 
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thoughtful  woman  who  far  more  than  most  of 
our  present-day  consdenoe-guided  women, 
reasons  fundamentally  and  who  has  the  cour- 
age to  bravelj  discuss  one  of  the  greatest  ques- 
tions of  the  hour  from  the  point-of-view  of  one 
who  fearlessly  goes  to  the  root  of  the  question 
and  who  demands  that  justice  obtain  and  that 
the  holiest  functions  of  life  shall  not  be  per* 
verted,  and  that  inmiorality  shall  not  continue 
to  fester  under  the  cover  of  silence  imposed 
by  conventionalism. 


Broadcast,  By  Ernest  Crosby.  Cloth.  Pp. 
126.  Price,  75  cents  net.  New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 

Mb.  Crosbt  is  a  charming  prose  writer. 
When  he  essays  verse  he  is  less  felicitous,  and 
though  for  the  most  part  his  writings  are  in- 
stinct with  virile  thought,  there  is  an  absence 
of  the  pleasing  rhythm  and  musical  cadence 
that  give  charm  to  well-written  verse.  There 
is  also  the  absence  of  that  imaginative  quality 
that  in  Mr.  Crosby's  great  master  not  unfre- 
quently  lifted  his  verse  above  the  dead  levd 
of  most  of  Whitman's  contemporaries.  We 
know  the  arguments  advanced  for  disregard- 
ing the  laws  of  versification.  We  are  told 
that  it  gives  greater  freedom  for  the  adequate 
expression  of  thought  and  enables  the  poet  to 
give  his  imagination  free  wings;  that  the  laws 
of  rh3rme  are  artificial  and  tend  to  destroy  the 
greatness  of  a  true  poet's  work.  All  this  may 
be  true  and  doubtless  is  measurably  true,  but 
we  have  few  great  poets,  few  men  of  genius  or 
imagination;  and  much  of  the  writings  of 
Whitman's  disciples  and  imitators  has  proved 
hig^y  unsatisfactoiy  in  all  respects. 

Mr.  Crosby's  work  as  a  whole  is  redeemed 
by  the  value  of  his  message,  yet  one  cannot 
feel  when  reading  his  lines  that  he  is  the  pres- 
ence of  a  poet  so  much  as  of  a  moralist.  His 
thoughts  are  the  fruit  of  reason  rather  than 
the  children  of  imagination.  He  is  the  ethical 
philosopher  far  more  than  the  poet,  and  we 
believe  that  if  he  would  throw  all  attempts  at 
versification  to  the  winds  and  write  his  lines 
in  straight  prose,  it  would  be  far  more  satis- 
factoiy. 

The  present  volume,  though  inferior  to 
Plain  Talk  in  Psalm  and  Parable^  contains 
much  that  is  thought-stimulating  and  hdpful. 
This  is  especially  true  of  ''Democracy,"  the 
opening  poem,  if  we  may  call  it  such.  The 
following  examples  from  this  writing  are  in- 


stinct with  excellent  thoughts  and  well  iUus- 
trate  the  style  of  Mr.  Crosby's  verse: 

"I  saw  laws  and  cusUxns  and  cieedB  and  Bibles  rising 
like  emanatioDs  from  men  and  women. 

I  saw  tibe  men  and  women  bowing  down  and  wor- 
ahipinff  these  doudv  abape^  and  I  saw  the 
sha^tum  upon  tfa4>  udiod  them. 

Nay,  but  men  and  women  are  the  supreme  facts! 

How  rardy  have  men  revered  the  truly  reverend, 

and  respected  the  truly  respectable! 
How  much  of  reverence  has  been,  and  stiD  is,  mere 

fetish- worship! 
Reverence  for  Molodi  and  Juggernaut,  vdio  shall 

count  its  victims? 
RoBpeict  for  tvrants  and  despots,  for  lying  priests 

and  blina  teadiers,  how  it  has  darkened  the 

paires  of  histonr! 
TtKfT&only  one  tnie  respect,  the  i«>pect  for  the 

oonsdous  life  that  fulfils  its  true  function. 
Revere  humanity  ^erever  you  find  it,  in  the  jodfgd 

or  in  the  farmhand,  but  do  not  revere  any  m- 

stitution  or  office  or  wiitiiu;. 
As  soon  as  anything  outside  oi  divine  humanity  is 

revered  and  respected,  it  becomes  dangerous, — 
And  every  step  forward  in  the  annals  of  man  has 

been  over  the  prostrate  corpse  of  some  ancient 

unmasked  reverence. 

A  strange  lot  this,  to  be  dropped  down  in  a  world  of 
baroarians, — 

Mien  who  see  dearly  enough  the  barbarity  of  all  ages 
except  their  own, — 

Who  shudder  at  the  thoudiit  of  wheel  and  f>got,  of 
putrid  heads  displayra  not  so  kmg  ago  onTem- 
ple  Bar,— of  stinking  corpses  hanging  in  chains 
along  the  highways  vdme  vultiues  devoured 
them,yHxf  mere  boys  put  to  death  for  stealing 
a  shilling, — and  who  notwithstanding  are  snng- 
ly  contented  with  the  survival  of ^bets  and 
me  hi^y  inventicm  of  electrocution  chairs, — 

Who  are  outraged  at  the  picture  of  Uack  piorts 
hoverinff  about  the  flames  of  an  auUHki-fi^  but 
applaud  their  sacceaaon  to^lay  as  they  enooor- 
afle  with  their  blessings  the  butcheiy  of  war, — 

Who  deplore  the  andent  miseries  of  the  gaDcys,  the 
tivture  of  witnesses,  the  agonies  of  captives 
crudfied  or  given  to  the  li<Mis,  but  see  nothing 
wronff  in  our  overcrowded  prisons,  our  vice- 
bree£ng  jails  and  our  cold,  rdentios  madiin- 
ery  of  justice, — 

Who  kx^  down  on  the  ages  when  there  were  no 
sodeties  for  the  prevention  of  crudty  to  ani- 
mals, and  yet  are  blind  to  the  horrors  of  our 
abattoirs  and  laboratories,  and  take  pleasure 
in  kiUmg  and  maiming  hdpless  birds  and  harm- 
less littie  brother  beasts, — 

Who  condemn  the  brutality  of  the  Spamsh  Inqui- 
sition, but  sanction  the  writhing  pains  of  the 
battiefidd,  the  sabred  face,  the  dynamite  gun 
and  the  dum-dum  bullet, — 

Who  abhor  diattd  slavery,  but  acooit  the  dismal, 
hopdess  enslavement  of  factory  hands  and  the 
starvation  of  thousands  out  of  vrork  as  heaven- 
boni  arrangements,— 

Who  sii^  p«ans  over  the  fall  of  political  deapotim, 
whife  tibcy  have  scarcely  a  word  of  critiosm  for 
the  industrial  tyrants  who  tread  us  under  fool. 
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And  ^lo— «timiupeft  of  all— are  absolut^y  ignoraiit  Crosby  has  giYen  us  the  Tiews  and  practioes 

It  is  a  cunous  destiny  indeed  to  be  planted  in  the  "*«  liberation  of  seitB  and  the  xesults  attend- 

midst  of  such  a  people.'*  ing  his  woric.    It  is  a  highly  suggestive  and 

__                   .                       .  ,                «  valuable  little  book  for  teachers  and  parents, 

When  our  author  essays  straight  poetiy  he  written  in  a  ludd.  direct  and  engaging  iMe. 

is  less  happy  than  in  his  Whitmanesque  moods.  -o-o— o 

The  following  verses  from  a  poem  entitled  ^wr          '     r\    i,         utit-eixt* 

"Wine  of  Eternity"  illustrate  this  fact:  "^'ttfTTT*!??  lTS!"  ^I  ^.  *  ^^' 

^  Illustrated.    Cloth.    Pp.816.    Pnce,  $1.00. 

•*God  took  a  vial  from  its  place,  Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 

ffis  thione  a  span  b^jrood,  nanv 

And  SDilled  into  a  dudioe-glass  K*^/* 

Its  arops  of  diamond, 

Whidi  nwrkled  in  the  U^^t  of  ICs  face  This  is  a  love  stoiy  dealing  with  an  orphan, 

like  mliants  of  Goloond.  the  child  of  an  English  gen^eman  whose  life 

rU     •     ..  •       ' i*  1     •              •  has  been  spent  in  the  United  States  and  other 

Tnej  set  it  on  a  step  below —  ..            ir»            ,                  ^, 

Tbis  urn  of  mystery—  nations.    The   orphan   is   rather   unconven- 

And  on  it  write  as  anffds  do,  tional  and  at  times  quite  embamssing  to  her 

'Wne  of  Eternity,  staid  English  unde.    Though  for  a  time  the 

^^4*5**^°****  ^K^»  love  affairs  of  the  young  lady  and  her  En^iah 

vvjiai  danirerous  dnnk  It  oe.  •                     _.«•      »_  »           ••         ti       j^  • 

^  lover  are  anything  but  promising,  au  ends  m 

The  more  we  read  Mr.  Crosby's  writings*  the    conventionally    satisfactory    way.    The 

the  more  profoundly  are  we  convinced  that  hero  secures  the  giri.    She  turns  out  to  be  an 

he  is  above  all  else  a  moralist  and  a  teacher,  heiress,  and  all  are  supremdy  happy, 

and  that  prose  is  the  field  of  literature  in  which  The  stoiy  is  not  particulariy  well-written 

he  is  most  effective.  and  should  rank  with  scores  of  novels  that  are 

now  flooding  the  maricet  and  which  wiU  serve 

Toldoy  OM  a  8cho6Lmatter.    By  Ernest  Crosby,  no  better  purpose  than  to  aid  the  reader  to 

Cloth.    Pp.  94.    Price,  50  cents.    Chicago:  while  away  a  few  hours  of  unemployed  time. 

The  Hammersmaik  Company.  We  cannot  recommend  such  books.    There 

are  too  many  really  good  novels  that  are  at 

This  little  volume  is  aa  excellent  companion  once  valuable  as  literature  and  also  thouf^t- 

woric  to  the  author's  Toldoy  and  His  Message,  stimulating  which  should  engage  the  attenticm 

Both  are  volumes  that  S3rmpathetic  admirers  of  fiction  readers,  as  they  have  a  double  edu- 

of  the  great  prophet  of  Russia  will  prize.    In  cational  value  while  serving  the  purpose  of 

the  study  of  Toldoy  as  a  Schoolmader  Mr.  affording  healthful  entertainment. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


THE  THEATER  OF  EDMOND  ROSTAND :  subject  so  completely  that  for  the  tinie  being  he  seoins 

PROFESSOR  HENDERSON'S  CHARAC-  to  feel  irhaX  the  poet  and  dramatiBt  saw  and  fch  so 

TERIZATION  of  ROSTAND  and  his  work,  perfectly  that  he  is  able  to  just^  and  laitiifulty  in- 

Fnitmat  Abchtratj)  Hendebsqn's  series  of  papers  terpiet  the  message.    A  critk:  riMseiweiH  of  this  power 

whkfa  have  been  a  strong  feature  of  Thk  Arkna  this  and  who  is  abo  discriminatiiig  and  poJsed  as  is  our 

year  have  justly  attracted  seneral  attention,  liberal  author,  cannot  iul  to  iDnminate  his  subject  and  be 

notices  having  been  made  of  them  by  certain  English  helpful  to  all  readers.    To  be  able  to  enter  the  holiest 

and  Australian  journals  as  wdl  as  bv  leading  Ameri-  of  nolies  of  the  man  of  genius  and  see  the  woridngs 

can  papers.    But  eicdlent  as  have  been  thepreoed-  of  his  brain  requires  a  certain  degree  of  senius  not 

ing  papers,  his  criticism  on  "The  Theater  of  Edmond  apparent  in  the  writings  of  most  jgesentH&y  cynical 

Roirtand"  w^adi  appears  in  this  issue  is,  we  think,  and  oftentiines  siqpemdal   critics.      Our  readers 

the  strongest  and  most  brilliant  essay  that  has  yet  wiU  find  a  rare  treat  in  Fkofessor  E^mdebbon's 

come  from  his  gifted  pen.    Few  critics  of  the  present  noUe  pen-picture  of  the  fdfted  son  of  France  who 

day  possess  in  so  eminent  a  degree  as  does  this  author  has  in  a  real  way  electrmed  and  rejuvenated  her 

the  afaJUfy  to  enter  into  sympathetic  rapport  with  a  theater. 
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Notes  and  Comments. 


Dktd-LtgUUakn:  The  CM^-Ohkdum  EoDcmr 
med:  Li  the  Aujpist  Abkna  we  {mbluiied  axjear  i^ 
fuodnct  expoabon  d  the  initiative  and  icferaxhim, 
under  the  title  ol  ''A  Vast  Educfttknal  Scheme.** 
irfiidi  was  prepared  for  Thb  Absna  by  Eutwxbd 
FoMimoT,  toe  prendent  d  the  National  l>irect-Leg- 
idation  League.  This  month  we  publish  a  carefiiDy- 
prepared  pi4)er  by  Jud^  Chablbb  Suuser  Lqbd«- 
cosB,  of  the  Court  d  FSst  Instance  d  the  Fhilqipuie 
ffA^nAm^  in  ^^lidi  he  judicially  reviews  the  leamng 
ofaijections  that  have  Men  uiged  against  direci-kgis- 
li^ion.  These  two  papers  are  oi  speoBl  vahie  to 
faiends  d  democracy.  If  we  are  to  preserve  the  re- 
pubHc  of  our  fathers  in  its  essential  purity  we  must 
make  the  fundamental  demands  of  democracy  the 
object  of  paramount  consideration  and  meet  the 
cfaai^g^ed  conditions  of  the  present  by  the  introduction 
of  simple  measures  that  wiU  preset  ve  in  purity,  sim- 
^icity  and  integrifer  a  government  of  the  people,  hv 
9be  people  and  m  tfaepeople--Hi  government  in  whicn 
the  pec^  shall  be  the  source  and  final  arbiters  of 
law.  And  these  thinn  so  absolulelT  vital  to  demoO' 
racy  are  all  compasscg  b^  the  introduction  and  prao- 
tkau  operation  of  the  initiative,  referendum  and  the 
zig^t  of  recall — measures  that  have  been  amply  tested 
and  have  proved  efficient. 

An  Amamng  Revehtion  of  Immen$e  HiMoneal 
Vhbie:  Under  the  apt  title  of '^  The  Powers  Upon  the 
lliimie,**  the  Hon.  J.  Wabnkr  Millb  in  this  issue 
treats  the  first  part  of  his  exhaustive  and  powerful 
portrayal  of  the  dominant  tnisti  and  corporations  of 
Colorado.  The  stoir  is  far  more  tiian  an  amaring 
and  almost  incredible  revdation  or  an  impressive 
and  picturesque  marshaling  of  the  cold  but  smister 
facts  of  recent  months  and  vears  by  one  of  the  ablest 
members  of  the  American  bar;  for  inestimable  as  is 
the  value  of  the  ominous  historical  record,  its  greatest 
importance  for  pstriotic  Americans  lies  in  its  vivid 
description  of  the  new  despotism  that  has  grown  up 
in  our  midst  and  through  lavish  expenditure  of  wealth, 
thiouidi  eaudtinff  its  toob  and  destroying  the  incor- 
rup^  tnl>unS  <^  tlM  people,  uul  tlu^^  oomipt 
practices  and  a  union  in  fact  even  when  not  in  seem- 
ing against  the  people,  has  become  a  danger  of  the 
fint  ma^nitude^  as  fatal*  to  dean  government  and 
free  institutions  as  it  b  crudly  oppressive  to  the 
pec^  and  demoraliziiig  to  public  servants.  This 
disease,  whidi  Idr.  Miulb  is  so  drcumstantiaUy  and 
^pecaffically^  diagnoaing,  is  no  more  confined  to  Colo- 
ndo  tiian  is  the  evil  d  Russian  bureaucracy  confined 
to  St  Petersburg,  Moscow  or  Odessa.  All  over  the 
republic,  in  dtr,  state  and  nation,  this  Mating  curse 
is  rapidly  unaermining  republican  mstitutions  and 
with  the  tribute  wrung  from  the  millions  by  indirec- 
tion is  debaudiing  sovemment  in  all  its  ramifications 
and  bulwaridng  itsof  in  every  department  of  the  state. 
The  concrete  example  of  the  spoliation  of  the  people 
by  corporate  vrealth  and  the  destructicm  of  rmibli- 
can  institutions,  thcmgfa  more  aggravated  in  Cobrado 
than  in  most  states,  is  a  true  pen-picture  of  the  over- 


shadowing peril,  the  supreme  menace,  that  confronts 
democranr  to-day;  and  for  this  reason  the  careful 
perusal  of  this  p^wr  should  be  made  a  rd%ious  duty 
oy  every  hig^minded  man  and  woman  in  this  great 


Tainied  Monm  and  the  Chwch:  We  call  the  spe- 
dal  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  masterlr  paper 
contributed  to  this  issue  of  Thb  Abena  by  toe  Rev. 
GxQBOK  FsEDmacx,  Pentboost,  DJ>.  It  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  stronj^est,  if  not  the  strongest  defence 
of  the  ethics  of  Christianity  against  the  assaults  of  the 
apolo^pstB  of  modem  "hi^  finance**  uid  sordid 
materialistic  comerdalism  that  has  yet  appeared. 
Dr.  Pentboost  takes  up,  one  by  one,  the  maUow 
sophistries  that  have  been  so  g^blv  circulated  by 
decadent  and  recreant  deigymen  and  educators,  and 
shows  how  utterly  fallacious  tibcy  are  and  how  es- 
sentially immoral  are  the  claims  tiiat  have  been 
advanced  l^  those  ffeedy  for  the  acquired  wealth  of 
muir    ""' 


DependefdCkUdrm  and  the  State:    Wetakespecial 
pleasure  in  publishing  this  month  a  pi^wr  from  the 


pen  of  one  of  the  old  and  popular  ccmtrifautors  to  Thb 
Ahena.  Many  members  of  the  The  Abena  family 
who  were  its  constant  readers  in  its  early  years 
will  call  to  mind  the  original  and  thou^tfulpapen 
contributed  l^  Rabbi  Solomon  Schindler,  who  at 
that  time  was  rabbi  of  the  congregation  Adadi  Isiad, 
of  Boston.  Since  then  Mr.  SsmnnjEa,  has  become 
superintendent  of  a  weU-known  home  of  orf^ian 
Hebrew  diildren  and  for  infirm  aini  ased  members 
of  that  race.  His  woric  has  been  eminemly  successful 
and  satisfactory  to  the  management,  and  it  has  also 
enaUed  him  to  make  a  carenil  study  of  the  State's 
obligations  to  dependent  young. 

Mr.  Powell  on  the  Present  Stmaale  Between  Ath 
tocracy  and  Democracy  in  the  RepubUc:  In  this  issue 
we  publiah  the  last  paper  in  Mr.  Poweul's  series 
deafing  with  the  four  great  struggles  between  autoc- 
racy and  democracy  in  the  United  States.  The  au- 
thor is  a  careful  historian  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
traditions  of  our  fathers.  The  present  paper  is  as 
timely  as  it  is  important  and  makes  a  fine  comple- 
ment to  the  typical  illustrations  p^ea  by  Mr.  MuiiS 
in  his  revelations  of  the  autocratic  aggressions  of  cor- 
porate wealth  in  Colorado. 

Btrda  and  Bird-Interpreiere:  Dr.  Charles  C.  Ab- 
bott has  never  been  accused  of  weakness  in  express- 
ing his  opinions  as  to  a  certain  type  of  '*  NaturaUst  *' 
whose  work  is  done  in  other  places  than  iiature*s 
own  realm.  Though  one  rardy  hears  of  them  from 
the  good  doctor,  or  from  those  of  his  friends  who 
respect  his  wishes,  enough  richly-deserved  honors 
have  come  to  him  from  me  learned  bodies  and  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  to  turn  the  heads  of  many  less 
dbsorbed  in  what  is  to  him  the  passion  of  a  life- 
time.   His  artide  will  richly  repay  the  reading. 


JOHN    MOODY 
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THE  CONSERVATION  OF  MONOPOLY. 

Bt  John  Moodt, 

Author  of  The  Truth  about  the  Tnute,  Mammal  qf  BaOroade  amd  Oofporaiiom  SeemUlee,  etc 


THE  TRUST  movement  has  devel- 
oped in  this  countiy  from  apparent 
indpiency  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago, 
until  tOHJay  statisticians  estimate  that 
more  than  $120,000,000,000  of  so-called 
capitalization  (par  value  of  stocks  and 
bonds)  is  in  one  way  or  other  embraced 
in  that  form  of  corporate  organization 
popularly  known  as  ''the  trust."  And 
with  this  onward  march  of  monopoly  has 
developed  the  conviction,  grovdng  strong- 
er year  by  year,  that  the  trust  form  of  en- 
teiprise  is  essentially  injurious  to  the 
countiy  at  laige;  that  the  gains  of  the 
community,  if  real  gains  there  be,  are 
much  more  than  offset  by  a  long  string 
of  unmixed  evils,  most  of  which  are  far- 
reaching  and  blighting  in  their  effects. 

Concurrent  with  this  growth  of  cor- 
porate industry  and  the  resultant  pubfic 
alarm  that  has  been  so  closely  associated 
with  its  expansion,  innumerable  plans 
have  been  devised  to  cope  with  these  new 
conditions.  Beginning  with  the  move- 
ments inspired  nearly  twenty-five  years 
ago  by  the  disclosures  of  the  secret  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  Standard  Oil 
Trust  and  the  railroads,  whereby  the 
former  was  enabled  to  eliminate  compe- 
tition and  establish  itself  in  undisputed 
control  of  over  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  oil 
industry  of  the  country,  the  popular  move- 
ment for  trust  ''regulation^  has  contin- 


ued uninterruptedly  in  one  form  or  an- 
other down  to  the  present  day.  In  1887 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Conmiisflion 
was  established,  primarily  for  the  puipose 
of  "regulating**  railway  rates  and  pre- 
venting discrimination;  about  the  same 
time  and  shortly  afterwards,  the  several 
states  b^an  to  enact  laws  of  various  kinds 
looking  to  the  "regulation"  and  "super- 
vision** of  corporate  enterprise;  in  1890 
the  United  States  Senate  Committee  made 
its  elaborate  report  on  prices  and  wages, 
this  investigation  having  been  started 
largely  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  effect  of  combination  on  industiy  in 
general;  in  1892,  the  well-known  Sber- 
man  Anti-Trust  law  was  passed,  also 
looking  in  the  direction  of  trust  "regula- 
tion*' and  "supervision**;  following  close- 
ly upon  this  event  came  an  era  character- 
ized by  the  further  formation  and  devel- 
opment of  state  commissions,  Massachu- 
setts particulariy  making  a  pronounced 
move  in  this  direction  and  ^tablishing, 
besides  its  steam-railroad  commission,  a 
gas  and  dectric-light  commission  and  a 
corporation  commission;  also,  in  1897,  a 
spedal  commission  made  an .  elaborate 
investigiktion  of  the. street-railway  indus- 
tiy of  the  state  and  submitted  a  volumi- 
nous report.  In  the  meanwhile,  public 
interest  in  the  trust  question  continued 
to  grow;  the  literature  of  trust  "legula- 
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tion  **  became  a  special  department  of 
economic  and  political  study;  the  sub- 
ject was  beginning  to  be  discussed  by  all 
classes  and '  from  every  point-of-view; 
trust  conferences  began  to  be  formed; 
further  special  conmiittees  were  appointed 
by  legislatures,  governors  and  others  in 
authority,  all  having  in  view  the  '^regu- 
lation **  of  the  now  more  apparently  men- 
acing trust  evil.  President  McKinley 
appointed  the  well-known  Industrial 
Conmiission,  which  after  several  years  of 
investigation  submitted  a  voluminous 
report  of  nearly  twenty  volumes,  full  of 
statistics  of  every  kind,  and  recommending 
certain  measures  as  remedies,  all  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  corporate  **  publicity," 
"regulation"  and  "supervision."  Fol- 
lowing the  entiy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
into  the  White  House,  the  anti-trust  agi- 
tation took  on  an  additional  lease  of  life; 
the  President  stirred  the  countiy  with  his 
notorious  niove  against  the  Northern 
Securities  merger,  and  then  followed  this 
up  with  an  active  campaign  for  trust 
"r^uktion"  and  "supervision,"  advo- 
cating a  constitutional  amendment  and 
other  measures;  a  campaign  the  fruits  of 
which  have  been  the  passage  of  the  Elkins 
law  and  the  establishment  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Such,  briefly,  has  been  the  scope  of 
accomplishment  of  the  anti-trust  crusade 
in  the  realm  of  actual  law.  But  the  gen- 
eral agitation  has  extended  much  further 
and  has  been  far  more  intense.  Hun- 
dreds of  books  have  been  written;  scores 
of  political  platforms  have  been  framed, 
and  editorial  and  other  articles  without 
number  have  been  served  up  to  the  public 
for  a  decade  or  more,  aU  condemning 
from  various  points-of-view  and  for  all 
kinds  of  reasons  the  injurious  effects  of 
"predatory  wealth,"  of  the  evils  of  the 
trusts,  and  of  the  extortions  of  monopoly. 
During  the  same  period  anti-trust  leagues 
and  anti-monopoly  societies  have  been 
formed  by  the  score;  all  sorts  of  dubs, 
associations  and  other  organized  bodies, 
secular  and  religious,  have  declared 
against  the  evils  of  the  trust,  and  hundreds 


of  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  spent 
in  pushing  the  anti-trust  propaganda  and 
popularizing  the  various  plans  for  trust 
"regulation**  and  "supervision."  And 
latterly,  a  new  Une  of  attack  has  been 
pursued.  Beginning  with  the  publica- 
tion of  Miss  Tarbell's  History  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company^  the  magazine 
field  has  given  a  steadily  increasing  space 
to  the  publication  of  criticisms,  eocposSs 
and  attacks,  touching  the  inner  and  per- 
sonal methods  of  the  trust  magnates,  all 
in  one  way  or  other  seeming  to  prepare 
the  pubUc  mind  and  leading  up  to  the 
chmax  (now  being  witnessed)  involved 
in  the  exposure  of  the  inner  rottenness 
and  rascality  of  management  in  one  of 
the  largest  Ufe-insurance  companies  of 
the  countiy.    And  the  end  is  not  yet. 

The  forgoing  glance  at  the  industrial 
history  of  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years 
sufficiently  shows  that  during  this  period 
the  idea  of  trust  domination  has  not  been 
silently  accepted  by  the  people,  but  that 
on  the  contrary,  a  pronounced  and  deep- 
seated  aversion  has  been  demonstrated 
toward  trust  extortion  and  the  evils  of 
monopoly.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
this  adverse  legislation,  in  spite  of  this 
tremendous  upheaval  of  public  opinion 
which  has  spread  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  with  ever  increasing 
breadth  and  force  as  the  years  have  gone 
by;  in  the  face  of  such  facts  as  these,  the 
trusts  have  grown  steadily,  relentlessly, 
systematically,  and  one  might  almost  say 
sdentificaUy.  They  have  grown  in  scope 
and  purpose ;  they  have  grown  in  strength 
and  method,  and  where,  even  as  late  as 
three  years  ago,  many  of  the  large  indus- 
trial trusts  were  regarded,  from  the  Wall- 
street  point-of-view,  as  uncertain  experi- 
ments, mere  "inflations  of  expectancy,'* 
these  same  concerns,  with  no  more  real 
capital  invested  and  no  more  ability  at 
the  head  of  them,  are  to-day  being  pointed 
to  in  the  financial  community  as  good 
examples  of  increasingly  staple  institu- 
tions, with  thoroughly  assured  futures. 

In  short,  the  general  situation  and  out- 
look, from  the  trust  magnates'  point-of- 
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view,  is  r^arded  as  pieemineatly  stable 
and  sound.  With  the  anti-trust  element 
of  the  countiy  (backed  by  a  laige  body  of 
the  n^ular  reformers,  not  to  mention  the 
"free-lancers"  like  Lawson)  all  predict- 
ing dire  calamity  and  a  general  breaking 
down  of  "confidence"  within  a  twelve- 
month,  the  financial  and  industrial  center 
of  the  country  remains  unperturbed  and 
serene,  and  WaU  street,  instead  of  seeing 
breakers  ahead,  is  looking  forward  with 
confidence  to  the  biggest  boom  of  its  his- 
tory during  the  next  two  years.  It  is 
summer  with  the  trust-Jdngs  and  no 
storms  are  on  the  horizon. 

To  the  majority  of  those  in  the  anti- 
trust camp  ttus  situation  seems  inexplic- 
able. It  appears  to  them  like  the  con- 
fidence of  imbecility,  and  they  content 
themselves  with  explaining  it  on  the  theory 
that  the  monopolists  are  blind  to  the  signs 
of  the  times  because  of  their  entire  absorp- 
tion in  their  various  "nefarious  schemes 
of  graft,"  and  hence  have  come  to  lose 
all  idea  of  perspective. 

Such  reasoning  as  this  is  as  illogical  as 
it  is  absurd.  It  is  a  grave  mistake  to 
beUttle  the  intelligence  of  America's 
"men  of  affairs"  and  assume  that  they 
do  not  read  the  signs  of  the  times.  For 
they  do  read  them,  and  they  happen  to 
have  a  point  of  vantage  which  enables 
them  to  judge  conditions  far  more  intelli- 
gently than  their  adversaries.  And  their 
present  calmness  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  see  more  safety  than  danger  in  the 
current  trend  of  public  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  trust  "regulation"  and  "su- 
pervision." It  is  the  view  of  those  who 
do  the  careful  thinking  in  the  financial 
conmiunity  (and  the  thoughtful  men 
dominate  here  as  thoughtful  men  do  in 
other  walks  of  life),  that,  instead  of  the 
main  current  of  agitation  in  any  sense 
undermining  their  position,  it  is  promis- 
ing to  conserve  it  to  an  extent  far  beyond 
their  fondest  hopes  of  a  few  years  ago. 
It  is  unconsciously  forming  a  secure  future 
for  monopoly  instead  of  the  reverse. 

The  present  writer  holds  this  view 
completely  and  ventures  to  predict  that. 


unless  the  main  current  of  the  anti-trust 
agitation  takes  a  different  angle,  monopoly 
ynily  in  spite  of  the  continued  growth  of 
public  sentiment  in  opposition  to  it,  find 
itself  far  more  firmly  intrenched  ten  years 
from  now  than  it  is  to-day.  For  the  real 
truth  is  that  the  so-called  "anti-trust 
movement,"  which  has  been  responsible 
for  the  enactment  of  so  many  laws  "  reini- 
lating"  and  "supervising."  and  whi^ is 
to-day  using  the  words  "  regulation  "  and 
"supervision"  to  conjure  with,  is  proving 
to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  tre- 
mendous engine  for  the  conserving  of 
monopoly,  and  not  for  the  extinction  or 
elimination  of  it.  Regulation  does  not 
mean  elimination.  B^ulation  implies 
preservation. 

Examine  the  situation  for  a  moment. 
What  is  it  that  makes  the  trust  obnoxious, 
be  it  a  steam-railroad,  a  gas-company,  a 
manufacturing  enterprise,  or  any  other 
money-making  aggregation?  It  is  not 
its  size,  for  many  of  the  smaller  trusts  are 
obviously  more  unpopular  than  some  of 
the  larger  ones.  It  is  not  the  method  of 
management,  nor  the  personnel,  nor  the 
location,  nor  the  particular  line  of  busi- 
ness. These  are  limited  and  local  char- 
acteristics only.  But  there  is  another 
general  characteristic  which  all  obnoxious 
trusts  possess  and  which  is  best  described 
as  monopoly-power;  that  is,  the  posses- 
sion of  power  to  extort,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Mark  you,  not  the  mere  desire 
to  extort,  but  the  power ,  whether  uniform- 
ly and  to  its  full  extent  exercised  or  not. 

But  how  comes  monopoly-power?  It 
is  not  capital,  nor  labor,  nor  land,  and 
these  three  are  agreed  upon  by  political 
economists  as  the  three  factors  of  pro- 
duction. Is  monopoly,  then,  a  fourth 
factor?  In  trust  parlance  it  is,  for  it 
produces  wealth  to  its  possessor  where 
no  wealth  could  be  otherwise  secured. 
But,  speaking  accurately,  monopoly  is 
not  a  wealth-producer,  but  a  wealth-di- 
verter.  The  "  scientific  **  socialist  holds 
that  capital  and  monopoly  are  one,  but 
he  ought  to  know  better.  The  capitalists 
themselves    consciously    distinguish    the 
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diflference  every  tiiDe,  and  they,  possess- 
ing, or  anting  for  the  real  tlung,  ou|^ 
to  be  pretty  good  judges.  And  wUle 
they  call  themselves  capitalists  and  not 
monopolists,  yet  they  know  that  monop- 
<dy-power  and  capital  are  essentially  dif- 
ferent things.  They  do  know,  however, 
that  monopoly  is  an  asset  of  enormous 
magnitude. 

While  the  majority  of  trusts  possess 
monopoly-power  in  one  form  or  another, 
yet  all  do  not,  and  it  is  universally  true 
that  where  a  trust  possesses  no  monopoly- 
power  at  all,  it  cannot  be  broadly  or  per- 
manently harmful  to  the  community.  To 
make  this  point  plain  I  subjoin  two  illus- 
trations, one  of  a  trust  possessing  exclusive 
monopoly-power,  and  the  other  of  a  trust 
possessing  practically  no  monopoly-power. 

A,  The  Beading  Company  is  a  security- 
holding  corporation  which  controls  the 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railway  sys- 
tem, the  Central  Railway  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and 
Iron  Company,  and  various  allied  cor- 
porations. In  all  it  controls  over  2,140 
miles  of  railroad  in  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and,  besides  the  Philadelphia' 
and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Company, 
owns  extensive  coal-fields  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  controls,  through  the  New  Jersey 
Central,  the  Lehigh  and  Wilkes-Barre 
Coal  Company,  and  the  Lehigh  Coal  and 
Navigation  Company.  It  thus  indirectly 
controls  a  large  proportion  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal-fields.  The  Pennsylvania  law 
does  not  pennit  of  railroad  companies 
owning  or  controlling  coal  companies, 
but  it  will  be  noted  that  the  Reading 
Company  is  not  a  railroad,  but  a  **  hold- 
ing-company "  holding  the  stocks  of  rail- 
roads, and  so  forth.  A  majority  of  the 
Reading  Company's  stock  is,  however, 
owned  by  Pennsylvania  RaUroad  and 
Vanderbilt  interests,  which  carries  virtual 
control. 

The  Reading  Company  possesses  sev- 
eral sources  for  the  employment  of 
monopoly-power.    Through  its  railroads 


it  g^  the  natural  monopoly  benefits 
which  all  railroads  have,  such  as  its 
rights  of  way,  tenninal  sites,  and  the  like. 
Throu^  its  coal  companies  it  g^  an- 
other m(mopcdy  benefit  of  enormous  ex- 
tent. Through  its  ctmtrol  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  coal  mines  it  dominates 
the  Penns]^vania  coal-fidds,  and  is  thus 
enabled,  jointly  with  the  other  laige  mine- 
owners,  to  set  practicaUy  its  own  figure 
for  the  sale  of  coaL  It  also  through  its 
possessicm  of  the  railroad  outlets  is  en- 
abled to  fix  its  own  terms  with  independ- 
ent owners,  who  have  no  outlets  of  their 
own.  The  result  is  that  its  strategic  po- 
sition is  of  the  strongest  It  is  enabled 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  those  two 
sources  of  monopoly-power  and  the  enor- 
mous earnings  of  the  company  during  the 
past  two  years  sufficiently  attest  that  it  is 
using  this  power. 

In  IS96  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading 
Railway  was  reorganized,  and  the  Read- 
ing Company  was  cajutalized  at  $140,- 
000,000  of  stock,  and,  including  subsidi- 
ary mortgages,  over  $80,000,000  of  bonds. 
In  thb  stock  capitalizati(m  the  monopoly- 
power  of  the  future  was  largely  antici- 
pated. At  that  time  there  was  no  coal 
combine  and  the  country  was  just  be- 
ginning to  recover  from  a  long  period  of 
depression,  so  that  the  railroad  monopoly- 
rights  were  not  so  valuable  as  they  after- 
ward became.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
total  stock  and  bond  issues  of  this  com- 
pany were  at  that  time  quoted  in  the  ag- 
gr^ate  at  only  about  $1 10,000,000.  The 
properties  represented  by  this  $110,000,- 
000  could  easily  have  been  duplicated  for 
$60,000,000  (assuming  no  monopoly  ele- 
ment in  the  coal-fields  and  rights  of  way), 
so  that  actually  the  monopoly-power  then 
was  fairiy  valued  commerciaUy  at  $50,- 
000,000.  The  net  earnings  of  the  Com- 
pany in  the  follovdng  year  were  about 
$9,200,000.  This  entire  amount  was 
more  than  consumed  in  payment  of  inter- 
est charges,  rents  and  improvements,  etc., 
leaving  a  book  deficit  for  the  year  of  over 
$1,000,000.  If,  however,  we  deduct  the 
$2,200,000  which  was  reported  as  spent 
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in  payment  of  improvements  we  have 
about  $7,000,000  as  the  net  income  of  the 
entire  property  for  the  year,  which,  aside 
from  its  monopoly  features,  could  prob- 
ably have  been  reproduced,  as  pointed 
out  above,  for  about  $60,000,000. 

Nine  years  later  the  situation  has  ma- 
terially changed  for  the  Reading  Com- 
pany. With  practically  no  more  mileage 
(except  the  New  Jersey  Central  system), 
with  no  more  coal  lands,  and  with  not 
more  than  $60,000,000  new  cash  invested 
(including  the  New  Jersey  Central  sys- 
tem) the  told  market  value  of  the  Read- 
ing Company  and  its  subsidiary  com- 
panies' securities  have  increased  from 
$110,000,000  to  over  $300,000,000,  and 
the  net  earnings  from  $9,£00,000  in  1896 
to  nearly  $£4,000,000  in  the  year  ended 
June  SO,  1905«  As  the  actual  properties 
could  now  fairly  be  duplicated  (excluding 
monopoly)  at  $110,000,000,  the  capital- 
ized value  of  the  combinations'  monopoly 
privil^es  is  therefore  to-day  commercially 
valued  at  about  $190,000,000,  and  the 
$£4,000,000  earned  is  really  equal  to 
nearly  ££  per  cent,  on  the  replacing  cost 
independent  of  the  monopoly  features. 
A  prosperous  situation,  to  say  the  least. 

B.  Let  us  now  examine  the  trust  which 
possesses  no  monopoly-power. 

In  1902  the  International  Mercantile 
Marine  Company  was  formed  by  the 
consoUdation  of  various  transadantic 
steamship  Hues,  including  the  American 
Line,  White  Star,  Leyland,  Atlantic 
Transport  and  Dominion  lines.  '  These 
constituted  seven  of  the  most  important, 
but  not  all  the  Atlantic  lines,  bi  form- 
ing this  combination  various  ultimate 
plans  were  held  in  view;  it  was  hoped  to 
bring  all  lines  of  any  importance  into  the 
combine  sooner  or  later,  and  in  anticipa- 
tion of  this,  and  abo  of  the  probable  pas- 
sage through  Congress  of  the  ship-sub- 
sidy bill,  the  capitalization  of  the  new 
company  was  placed  at  about  $167,000,- 
000  par  value,  with  authority  to  issue 
over  $30,000,000  additional  securities 
for  further  acquisitions. 


But  the  cherished  plans  of  the  pro- 
moters were  not  realized,  and  the  other 
companies,  instead  of  coming  into  the 
combine,  proceeded  to  fight  it.  Further- 
more the  ship-subsidy  bill  was  killed 
As  a  result  the  combination  was  obliged 
to  operate  from  the  start  on  a  competi 
tive  basis,  and  its  securities,  instead  of 
commanding  values  commensurate  with 
the  enormous  capitalization,  quickly  sank 
to  a  level  representing  the  actual  value 
of  the  properties  and  business  independ- 
ent of  monopoly,  and  the  earnings,  in- 
stead of  indicating  monopoly-extortion 
sank  to  a  point  far  below  the  amount 
needed  for  paying  interest  on  the  bonds. 
To-day  the  par  capitalization  of  $174,- 
000,000  ($6,000,000  bonds  having  been 
recently  sold),  would  not  bring  $60,000,* 
000  at  a  forced  sale,  and  the  net  earnings 
for  the  year  just  closed  did  not  equal  four 
per  cent,  on  $50,000,000. 

m. 

Both  of  the  enterprises  described  above 
are  stable;  both  have  had  ample  capital 
and  able  management;  both  are  combi- 
nations of  distinct  industries;  both  pos* 
sessed  at  their  beginning  what  was  re- 
garded as  enormously  inflated  capitaliza- 
tions. And  yet  the  one  (that  on  the  land) 
is  demonstrably  a  tremendous  success, 
while  the  other  (that  on  the  water)  ap- 
pears to  be  a  disinal  failure. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Shipping- 
Trust  has  suffered  a  serious  rate-war, 
from  which  it  has  hardly  recovered;  but 
so  did  the  Reading  Company  suffer  what 
to  the  public  was  a  far  more  serious  coal- 
strike,  and  yet  where  are  the  traces  of  it 
in  its  monopoly-power  and  its  earnings? 

In  short,  the  distinction  is  so  plain  that 
even  the  blind  should  see.  One  was  built 
upon  the  rock  of  monopoly,  which  it  al- 
ready possessed;  the  other  on  the  hope 
of  a  monopoly,  which  did  not  materialize. 

It  is  this  monopoly-power  which  is  at 
the  root  of  our  industnal  and  social  dis- 
orders. And  it  is  this  monopoly-power 
that  the  people  are  trying  to  get  the  leg- 
islators not  to  destroy,  but  to  ^r^ulate'' 
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and  "supervise."  To  regulate  apparently 
with  a  view  to  the  removal  of  evils,  but 
in  effect  to  reigulate  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  more  secure  to  the  present  possessors. 

The  crux  of  the  whole  industrial  ques- 
tion is  in  the  treatment  of  this  element  of 
monopoly.  The  current  plans  for  the 
"  regulation  "  of  it  seem  bound  to  make  it 
more  secure  under  governmental  control. 
This  in  essence  is  involved  in  the  pro- 
granmie  of  the  socialist;  it  is  in  that  of 
the  populist  in  his  plans  for  the  "con- 
trol" or  "supervision"  of  it;  and  others 
of  every  creed  and  type  propose  to  "  r^- 
ulate  "  it  in  one  way  or  other.*  The  net 
result  of  aU  these  plans  will  be  to  finaUy 
work  the  element  of  monopoly  into  a  po- 
sition where  it  will  be  far  more  arbitrarily 
r^;ulated  by  government  in  a  scientific 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  its  possessors. 

The  more  far-seeing  and  abler  monopo- 
lists all  recognize  that  their  worst  enemies 
are  found  in  their  own  class.  They  do 
not  worry  much  about  the  programme  of 
the  Socialist  or  the  various  other  schemes 
for  controlling  their  powers.  They  rather 
look  forward  with  calmness  and  confi- 
dence to  the  day  when  government  "su- 
pervision" will  be  an  actual  reality,  and 
when  the  extreme  outrages  committed  in 
their  own  ranks  which  nowadays  so  often 
awaken  the  resentment  of  the  rank  and 
file  and  help  to  keep  agitation  aUve,  will 
be  a  thing  of  the  past.  Paternalism  will 
then  be  an  accomplished  fact,  whether 
it  takes  the  outward  form  of  "  socialism  " 
or  elaborates  our  present  form  of  "a 
strong  industrial  repubUc." 

It  is  mainly  for  this  reason  that  the 

great  industrial  interests  lean  more  and 

more  toward  government  regulation,  and 

not  away  from  it,  and  that  they  are  taking 

a  closer  hand  in  the  affairs  of  government 

than    ever   before.    They    fully    realize 

that  the  movement  must  be  dual  in  its 

*  We  think  Mr.  Moody  is  in  error  if  we  under- 
stand his  position  to  be  that  Socialists  and  tiie 
People's  Iwy  favor  governmental  control  of  rail- 
ways. Socialists,  as  a  rule,  oppose  control  no  less 
strenuously  than  does  Mr.  Moody.  They  demand 
not  only  public-ownership  of  the  railwayi^  but  the 
extension  of  public-ownenhip  through  the  industrial 
and  commercial  life  of  the  nation.    The  People's 


nature — if  government  is  to  "supervise" 
or  "regulate"  monopoly,  it  will  be  just 
as  necessary  for  monopoly  to  regulate  or 
supervise  government  to  an  equsJ  extent. 
And  this  is  being  done  to  a  nicety  where- 
ever  any  actual  regulation  of  monopoly 
is  in  vogue. 

In  view  of  the  forgoing  facts,  it  seems 
the  veriest  nonsense,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
present  writer,  for  sincere  well-wishers  of 
the  public  happiness  and  lovers  of  gen- 
uine equality  and  justice  to  expend  their 
efforts  in  promoting  the  ordinary  class  of 
reforms.  These  aggregations  of  so-called 
public  movements,  Uberal  programmes, 
social  service  societies,  public  control 
leagues  and  the  like,  are  one  and  all  has- 
tenmg  the  day  when  monopoly  will  be 
more  strongly  intrenched  than  ever,  and 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  public,  instead  of 
being  half-willing,  half-protesting  sharers 
of  unjust  economic  conditions,  as  now, 
will  be  far  more  helpless  victims  of  an 
industrial  paternalism  such  as  the  worid 
has  never  before  known. 

The  more  we  examine  this  situation 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  the  monopoly- 
power  is  an  evil  to  be  eliminated  and  not 
conserved.  The  two  illustrations  given 
above  stand  out  in  bold  relief,  and  while 
in  the  case  of  one  enormous  power  is 
possessed  for  diverting  wealth,  in  the 
other  there  is  no  such  power.  No  ciy 
has  gone  up  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Shipping-Trust,  and  no  complaint  is 
heajxi  r^arding  extortion  in  connection 
with  it.  But  precisely  the  reverse  is  true 
with  r^ard  to  the  Reading  Company. 

Is  a  remedy,  then,  public-ownership  of 
the  railroads  ?  This  would  give  the  com- 
munity (it  is  assumed)  full  control  of  rates 
and  thus  chain  the  monopoly-power  of 
the  railroad.  Other  things  being  equal 
and  with  the  same  ability  of  management, 
the  same  incentives  for  economy,   and 

Parlj^  are  strongly  committed  to  gOTemmental  own- 
ership and  operation,  but  as  a  party,  they  are  not, 
we  think,  in  favor  of  supervision  or  control,  and  if 
anv  of  their  leaders  favor  supervision  or  control,  it  is 
only  as  a  step  towards  the  public-ownership^  and 
opmtion  of  these  and  other  public  utilities.— 
EdiUoT  of  The  Abena. 
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always  supposing  a  govemment  actually 
controlled  by  the  people  and  not  by  special 
interests  (a  laige  assumption),  yes.  But, 
controlling  the  Reading  Railway  would 
not  be  controlling  the  price  of  coal,  and 
with  the  mine-owners  in  combination 
the  consumers  of  coal  would  be  practi- 
cally where  they  were  before.  "Then," 
some  will  exclaim,  "go  a  step  further  and 
socialize  the  coal-fidds."  If  this  plan 
could  be  adopted,  would  the  desired  re- 
sult be  accomplished?  As  pointed  out 
above,  coextensive  with  the  growth  of 
socialist  sentiment  and  the  extension  of 
the  powers  of  govemment  in  this  country, 
there  is  growing  daily  a  stronger  domina- 
tion of  govemment  itself  by  the  farseeing 
beneficiaries  of  monopoly;  a  class  of  men, 
who,  whatever  programme  is  followed, 
must  always  be  figured  in  as  important 
factors  in  the  carrying  out  of  any  plan, 
and  who,  because  of  their  great  practical 
ability  and  disbelief  in  altruistic  attitudes 
would  be  found  largely  dominating  any 
situation  where  govemment  power  was 
involved. 

As  the  writer  has  pointed  out  in  another 
work,  monopoly-power  is  a  factor  of  such 
moment  that  it  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
the  enactment  of  restrictive  and  regula- 
ting legislation,  such  as  has  recently  be- 
come so  popular,  any  more  than  the  sim- 
light  can  be  regulated  by  statute  law,  and 
in  conferring  on  govemment  the  right  to 
superintend  and  supervise  the  production 
and  distribution  of  wealth,  we  do  not  elim- 
inate monopoly;  we  only  tend  to  concen- 
trate monopoly-power  in  the  hands  of  the 
few — the  ultimate  goal  of  which  seems  to 
be  the  ideal  of  the  socialist,  to  make  the 
govemment  the  exclusive  possessor  of  all 
monopoly,  of  all  wealth,  and  even  of 
man  himself.  Socialistic  dreamers  see 
in  this  the  advent  of  equality  among  men, 
but  practical  business  men  see  in  it  the 
consummation  of  complete  paternalism. 
For  when  the  mass  of  the  people  have 
reached  that  point  where  they  are  willing 
to  "pool"  all  their  naturaJ  individual 
rights,  their  "social  conmionwealth "  will 
quickly  evolve  into  the  private  preserve 


of  one  or  a  few  forceful  and  aggressive 
characters. 

It  will  be  asked,  what  then  do  you  pro- 
pose ?  In  the  first  place,  a  movement,  not 
to  "regulate"  or  "supervise"  the  work- 
ings of  monopoly,  but  a  movement  by  the 
people  to  control  govemment,  to  control 
their  own  representatives  and  their  own 
laws.  This  can  best  be  done  at  present 
through  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
a  proposal  which  will  be  ridiculed  and 
cried  down  and  pooh-poohed  by  every 
monopolist, — and  naturally,  for  this  is  a 
programme  which  the  monopolist  fears. 
Fight  him  along  the  "control"  plan  as 
hard  as  you  please,  and  he  will  not  seri- 
ously oppose  you.  Propose  the  refer- 
endum plan  and  he  is  up  in  arms  at  once. 

This  is  the  first  thing,  and  until  this 
thing  is  done,  nothing  is  done.  This  puts 
the  power  to  do  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple as  nothing  else  ever  can. 

Then,  briefly,  having  once  gotten  the 
actual  power  to  do,  let  the  communis 
not  seek  to  preserve,  conserve  or  cherish 
this  element  of  monopoly,  but  rather  seek 
measures  to  eliminate  and  wipe  it  out. 
The  socialist  thinks  you  can  not  do  this; 
but  the  socialist  does  not  know,  he  only 
thinks.  The  monopolist  is  the  man  who 
knows,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  doubt 
about  his  exact  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject. By  the  most  practical  of  tests  he 
can  see  just  how  his  monopoly-power  can 
be  killed,  and  this  killing  is  the  thing,  he 
dreads.  Juggle  with  monopoly  all  you 
please,  make  it  a  "public  function"; 
this  does  not  greatly  worry  him.  He  will 
take  his  chances  at  a  share  of  the  govem- 
ment, or  a  slice  of  the  "function."  But 
kill  the  monopoly-worm  and  he  is  done. 

How  kiU  it?  Repeal  the  laws  that 
conserve  it,  and  then  tax  it  to  death. 
Take  down  your  tariff-walls;  tax  the  fat 
out  of  your  franchises,  your  land  privi- 
l^es  and  other  special  benefits.  This 
prognunme  conserves  equality  and  elim- 
inates monopoly;  the  other  conserves 
monopoly  and  eliminates  equality. 

John  Moody. 

Cranfordf  N.  J. 
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IN  THE  election  of  parliamentaiy  or 
legislative  representatives  only  three 
civiliz^  nations  use  systems  that  accord 
with  justice,  fair  play  and  common  sense. 
These  nations  are  Belgium,  Japan  and 
Switzeriand.  There  was  a  fourth — ^Tas- 
mania; but  the  selfishness  of  politicians 
has  temporarily  taken  her  from  the  front 
rank  of  political  progress,  though  they 
cannot  efface  her  excellent  and  instructive 
record. 

Let  me  very  briefly  refresh  your  memory 
as  to  the  proportional  principle.  It  is 
essential  that  each  electoral  district  should 
be  *'  plural " ;  that  is,  large  enough  to  re- 
turn several  members.  How  these  plural 
districts  are  used  can  best  be  explained 
by  the  specific  instance  of  a  district  in 
which  thirty  thousand  voters  elect  six 
representatives.  Divide  80,000  by  6  and 
you  get  5,000.  When  any  five  thousand 
voters  can  freely  combine  or  group  them- 
selves together  and  elect  one  representa- 
tive, the  final  result  is  that  the  voters  have 
divided  themselves  into  six  approximately 
equal  groups  of  about  5,000  each;  every 
group  has  its  chosen  representative;  all 
the  voters  are  represented  and  no  one  is 
disfranchised.  This  is  what  is  aimed  at, 
and  this  is  what  is  got  more  or  less  per- 
fectly by  the  various  systems  of  propor- 
tional voting. 

In  most  of  these  systems  the  elector 
has  only  one  vote  which  finally  counts. 
Such  is  the  case  with  Belgium  and  Japan, 
and  was  the  case  with  Tasmania.  In 
Switzerland,  however,  the  plan  prevails 
of  giving  to  each  elector  as  many  votes 
as  there  are  members  to  be  elected,  and 
then  getting  a  proportional  result  by  the 
method  of  counting.  This  plan  is  known 
as  the  Free-list  System  with  the  Multiple 
Vote,  and  my  present  purpose  is  to  show 
how  the  Swiss  are  using  it."** 

*In  doing  so,  my  chief  source  of  infonnation  is 
Mr.  Philip  Jamin,  of  Geneva,  Swiiierland,  who 


A  Swiss  canton  is  the  equivalent  of  an 
American  state  or  a  Canadian  province. 
Five  cantons  elect  their  legislatures  by 
proportional  representation,  namely  Tici- 
no,  Neuchatel,  Greneva,  Zug  and  Soleure. 
Besides  this,  the  people  of  Soleure  elect 
the  tax  commission  proportionally;  also 
all  municipal  councils  which  consist  of 
more  than  seven  members.  When  the 
number  is  less  than  seven,  the  proportional 
method  of  election  ceases  to  be  obligatory 
and  becomes  optional.  In  Canton  Frei- 
burg there  is  the  option  of  electing  mu- 
nicipal councils  proportionally.  Canton 
Berne  and  Canton  Tidno  also  use  pro- 
portional representation  mimicipally; 
this  including  the  large  capital  dty  of 
Berne. 

Switzerland's  Federal  Parliament  is 
elected  on  the  old  plan.  It  consists  of 
two  houses :  the  "  Council  of  States  **  and 
the  *'  National  Council."  In  the  autumn 
of  1900  a  sufficiently  signed  initiative 
petition  demanded  a  referendum  on  the 
proposal  to  use  proportional  representa- 
tion in  electing  the  National  Council. 
The  proposed  law  was  voted  down  on 
November  4,  1900,  along  with  another 
proposed  law  for  electing  members  of  the 
Federal  Executive  by  the  people  direct. 
I  asked  Mr.  Jamin  what  he  thought  was 
the  reason  of  this  and  he  replied : 

*'My  opinion  concerning  the  rejection 
of  proportional  representation  for  the 
election  of  the  National  Council  is  that 
many  of  the  deputies,  and  with  reason, 
feared  that  they  would  not  be  reelected 
under  the  new  plan;  whilst  other  depu- 
ties would  lose  by  it  a  part  of  their  poUti- 

has  kindly  sent  to  me  full  information,  indudiog  a 
copy  of  the  organic  law  of  the  Gmton  of  Soleure^ 
and  an  offidal  copy,  printed  in  French,  of  the  or- 
eanic  law  of  the  Canton  of  Geneva.  I  am  also  in- 
debted to  McCracken  and  oUier  writers  in  the  Pro^ 
portUmtd  Repre9eniatum  Revmo,  and  to  Phrfeaaor 
i^oent*s  ezcdlent  work  on  Government  in  Swite- 
eriand. 
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cal  influence.    Strong  and  successful  re- 
sistance was  therefore  made." 

And  he  adds: 

"The  progress  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  for  the  present  arrested  in 
Switzerland,  but  the  movement  will  begin 
again  later.  Just  now  other  questions 
take  precedence  of  it  and  hold  pubHc 
attention." 

Some  words  of  that  veteran  propor- 
tionalist,  Professor  Ernest  Naville,  of 
Geneva,  are  apropos  in  this  connection. 
He  said: 

"The  delay  in  securing  the  reform  is 
easy  to  explain.  It  has  to  combat  invet- 
erate mental  habits.  The  principle  that 
the  majority  rules, — ^that  is,  that  the  final 
decision  shaU  rest  with  the  majority, — 
is  applied  by  an  erroneous  process  of 
reasoning  to  the  elections  of  representa- 
tives— ^which  should  be  proportional  to 
be  just.  It  requires  a  long  time  to  destroy 
this  grave  confusion  of  ideas  and  to  rend 
the  veil  which  habit  has  woven  to  prevent 
seeing  the  truth.  The  reform  has  also 
to  fight  against  the  spirit  of  party,  against 
partisans,  and  against  the  sum  total  of 
inherited  habitual  parly  conditions." 

The  Swiss  are  conservative  in  their 
methods  and  make  haste  slowly.  The 
proposal  to  nationalize  the  railroads  was 
rejected  the  first  time  it  was  submitted  to 
a  vote  of  the  people;  but  they  approved 
it  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Jamin  gives  the  following  opinions, 
based  on  the  Swiss  experience : 

"  Proportional  representation  dimin- 
ishes the  power  of  the  legislator  and  places 
him  directly  in  dependence  upon  his  con- 
stituents. On  the  other  hand  it  confers 
upon  each  deputy  a  greater  liberty  of 
action  in  relation  to  the  political  groups 
numerically  more  important.  Thanks 
to  this  reform,  it  will  be  difficult  for  can- 
tonal councils  elected  by  the  proportional 
plan  to  obstruct  the  referendiuoi  and  ini- 
tiative. Men  really  elected  by  their  con- 
stituents, and  not  by  occult  nominating 


committees,  will  naturally  fed  impelled 
in  certain  circumstances  to  seek  in  the 
popular  vote  a  confirmation  of  legislative 
action. 

"  In  the  Canton  of  Tidno  (sometimes 
called  'Tessin')  proportional  representa- 
tion has  contributed  to  the  pacification 
of  the  public  mind. 

"In  the  Canton  of  Neuchatel,  where 
the  proportional  plan  has  worked  espec- 
ially well,  the  impression  produced  has 
been  excellent  and  it  is  admitted  that  its 
results  have  realized  a  great  progress  as 
compared  with  the  old  system. 

"With  proportional  representation  in 
force,  the  inferior  political  groups  can 
conserve  their  autonomy  and  are  no  longer 
obliged  to  make  terms  with  the  superior 
groups.  They  are  able  to  introduce  their 
progranmies  into  the  deliberative  assem- 
blies, and  these  must  examine  and  discuss 
them,  instead  of  pigeon-holing  them  as 
heretofore.  Under  the  old  plan  of  election 
those  who  belonged  to  neither  of  the  great 
parties  were  not  represented  at  all;  or, 
if  they  succeeded  in  gaining  a  few  seats, 
their  representatives  could  only  play  a 
humiliating  part  when  they  were  not 
mute." 

Dramatic  and  striking  dicumstances 
brought  about  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tionsJ  representation  in  the  Italian-speak- 
ing Canton  of  Tidno.  There  were  two 
political  parties,  the  ultramontane  con- 
servatives in  power  and  the  radicals  in 
opposition.  In  September,  1890,  at  an 
dection  for  the  cantonal  legislature  under 
the  old  plan  of  voting,  the  Conservatives 
cast  12,658  votes,  and  the  Radicals  12,- 
018;  but  the  electoral  districts  had  been 
so  arranged  that  77  Conservative  mem- 
bers were  elected  and  only  85  Radicals. 
Bitter  and  desperate  after  many  years  of 
disappointment,  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
radical  party  rose  in  insurrection,  drove 
out  the  government  by  violence  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  l^islature  and 
state  offices.  Then  the  federal  govern- 
ment intervened  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation  was   adopted  in   the  canton. 
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Now  the  coDservatLves  elect  about  60  and    |?^*J^  P^^^iili i'iSSi  ^^°***" 

the  Radicals  about  45  members,  which    Smgl^Taxew  poUed i,^ 

is  almost  a  perfect  reflection  of  their  vot-  Total 21,000    •• 

ing  power  in  the  canton  at  large.    There 

has  been  no  violence  since  the  reform  was  Dividing  the  Conservative  10,000  by 

adopted.  the  quota  of  8,000,  you  get  a  quotient  of 

I  shall  conclude  by  a  general  descrip-  three  and  1,000  remainder.    The  Con- 

tion  of  the  Swiss  free  list.    It  varies  in  servatives  are  therefore  entitled  to  three 

details  in  different  cantons,  but  in  all  of  members.    I  will  deal  with  the  remainders 

them  there  are  large  electoral  districts  presently.     Dividing   the   Liberal   5,600 

and  in  all  of  them  the  elector  casts  as  many  by  three,  shows  the  Liberals  are  entitled 

votes  as  there  are  members  (deputies)  to  to  one  member,  but  they  have  the  large 

be  elected  from  his  district.     Canton  Zug  remainder  of  2,000  votes.    The  Socialist 

has  a  notable  variation,  because  there  the  8,100  entitles  them  to  one  member,  and 

voter  may  ''  cumulate  "  all  his  votes  upon  they  have  a  hundred  votes  to  spare, 

one  candidate,  or  upon  a  few;  but  with  The   Single-Taxers   have   only   2,800 

this  exception  the  multiple  vote  plan  pre-  votes,  which  is  not  a  quota, 

vails  pure  and  simple.  So  far  we  have  five  members  elected 

Instead  of  condensing  the  provisions  on  full  quotas;  namely,  three  Conserva- 

of  the  organic  law  of  Neuchatel  or  Gen-  tives,  one  Liberal  and  one  Socialist.     But 

eva,  I  shall  sketch  the  outline  of  an  im-  we  want  two  more  members.    So  we  give 

aginary  election  on  the  Swiss  free-Hst  plan»  the  other  two  members  to  those  parties 

which  will  be  more  readable  and  will  give  which,  in  their  remainder  votes,  come 

as  correct  an  idea  of  the  general  working  nearest  to  a  full  quota.    The  Liberals 

of  the  method:  have   the   highest   remainder:     namely » 

You  have  your  large  district,  returning  2,000,  so  they  are  entitled  to  another  rep- 
say  seven  members  to  the  legislature,  resentative.    The  Single-Taxers  have  the 
For  the  purpose  of  this  illustration  we  next  largest  remainder,  or  **  unfilled  quo- 
will  suppose  that  21,000  voters  cast  their  ta,"  so  they  are  also  entitled  to  a  member, 
ballots  at  the  election  of  these  seven  mem-  This  makes  the  result  of  the  election 
bers.    I  shall  use  round  figures  to  make  as  follows: 
the    matter    easily    understood.    Then,  Conservatives,  three  members, 
dividing  the  votes  cast  by  the  number  of  Liberals,  two  members, 
members  wanted,  we  get  the  ''quota,"  or  Socialists,  one  member, 
number  of  votes  necessary  to  elect  any  Single-Taxers,  one  member, 
one  man;    that  is,  dividing  21,000  by  In  order  to  deal  with  one  thing  at  a 
seven  shows  that  three  thousand  vot^  time,  I  have  omitted  any  reference  to 
will  elect  one  candidate.    This  "quota"  that  part  of  the  balloting  which  decides 
is  the  main  factor  in  the  process  of  count-  who  are  the  men  to  represent  each  party 
ing  and  is  sometimes  called  ''the  electoral  in  the  proportions  above  shown.     I  now 
divisor."  deal  with  diat. 

Now,  suppose  that  you  have  four  par-  Any  parly  included  on  the  official  bal- 

ties  in  the  field — ^the  Conservatives,  the  lot  can  nominate,  as  the  candidates  of  its 

Liberals,  the  Socialists  and  the  Single-  party,  as  many  persons  as  there  are  mem- 

Taxers.    You  take  the  number  of  votes  bers  to  be  elected.     In  practice  each  party 

of  each  party  in  turn  and  divide  it  by  the  usually  nominates  one  or  two  members 

quota.       That    shows    the    number    of  more  than  its  estimated  voting  strength 

representatives  to  which  each  party  is  will  permit  it  to  elect, 

entitled.     Here  it  is  in  concrete  form :  The  ballots  show  the  lists  of  candidates 

CoDBeryatives  poUed 10.000  Totee.  ^^  ^  party  separately,  under  the  le- 

Iiberalip(^ed 5,000    "  spective  party  headings.    Some  methods 
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allow  the  voter  either  to  cast  a  vote  for 
his  party  without  designating  any  par- 
ticular candidate,  or  to  vote  for  the  can- 
didate he  prefers.  Then»  in  counting, 
when  it  is  found  as  above  that  the  Con- 
servatives are  entitled  to  three  members, 
the  three  men  who  have  the  highest  num- 
ber of  votes  on  the  Conservative  list  are 
declared  elected.  Similarly  the  two  Lib- 
erals highest  on  the  Liberal  list  and  the 
highest  Socialist  and  Single-Taxer  are 
the  elected  ones. 

A  petition  of  a  stated  number  of  electors 
is  usually  sufficient  for  nomination  and 


to  secure  a  place  on  the  official  ballot. 

The  rough-and-ready  method  of  using 
fractions  of  quotas  or  **  remainders  "  above 
sketched  is  not  altogether  satisfactory, 
and  a  better  but  more  complex  method 
called  the  d'Hondt  quota  is  coming  into 
use.  I  mention  this  because  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Curie,  of  Versailles,  once  gentiy 
took  me  to  task  for  allowing  the  inference 
that  the  rough-and-ready  plan  of  remain- 
ders was  the  only  one  used  with  the  Swiss 
free  list. 

RoBEB^  Ttson. 

Toronto^  Canada. 
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THE  MAN  who  invented  the  spin- 
ning jenny  or  the  sewing  machine 
never  in  his  wildest  vagaries  dreamed  that 
he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  the  wom- 
an's club.  A  truth  it  is,  notwithstanding. 
A  woman's  club  in  our  grandmothers' 
day  was  a  physical  impossibility,  even 
had  public  sentiment  favored  it.  The 
busy  fingers  which  carded  the  wool  for 
the  family  stockings  held  as  their  emblem 
of  authority  the  slender  steels  of  the  knit- 
ting needle.  The  fire-glow  from  the  huge 
chimney  danced  upon  its  clicking  rods 
on  long  winter  evenings,  and  the  hum  of 
social  visits  was  punctuated  by  its  musical 
staccato. 

The  spinning  wheel  occupied  the  post 
of  honor  in  the  lightest  comer  of  the  big 
kitchen,  where  we  love  to  picture  the 
pretty  Priscilla  industriously  turning  the 
spindle  when  her  thrifty  lover  came  a- 
wooing.  At  the  hand-loom  the  thread 
was  woven  into  cloth.  Then  the  gar- 
ments of  linen  and  linsey-woolsey  were 
painfully  and  tediously  put  together  with 
the  needle.  For  fancy  work  our  grand- 
mothers traced  wonderful  patterns  of 
"Rising  Sun"  and  "Fruit  Basket"  into 


the  squares  of  calico  or  worsted  scraps 
which  were  brought  out  for  rival  work- 
manship at  the  quilting  bees. 

Woman's  clubs  forsooth!  Did  some 
whimsical  Ariel  whisper  that  the  time 
was  fast  coming  when  toil-hardened  fing- 
ers would  feel  the  needle  of  every  size  and 
kind  supplanted  by  the  gavel  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  tiie  pen  of  the  Secretaiy  ?  That 
a  race  of  women  would  come  upon  the 
scene  whom  mortal  eye  had  never  seen 
to  sew  ?  Did  the  dames  dream  that  their 
grandchildren  would  find  the  garments 
for  paterfamilias,  the  trousers  for  Johnny 
and  their  own  "tailor-made"  ready-to- 
hand  garments  at  the  big  department 
stores  ?  The  strings  of  dried  apples  and 
barrels  of  pickled  pork,  with  bunches  of 
curative  herbs,  which  respectively  fes- 
tooned and  solidified  the  ancient  attic, 
are  but  a  savory  idyl  from  the  past.  Pre- 
pared foods,  yea,  even  the  gas-stove  and 
the  telephone,  have  solved  the  problem 
of  domestic  supply. 

Verily,  the  march  of  mechanical  in- 
vention has  been  the  emancipator  of 
women.  The  freeing  of  their  hands  has 
led  to  the  freeing  of  their  minds;   and 
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tkt  kit  4Ka^  tke  pmlT 
hm  bwooK  fmn^§4r  iotenufi 
ft  Ufj^^ii^  ffpisdL  For  thiijiijh  the 
feUnwAt  of  faer  annd,  woman  hsi 
■MUDvM  ao  ana  of  foal^grovth  that  would 
lHire<anii«Hi  tfae  iPotteiipMMifegnuwMaunr' 
to  oontnri.  The  oohr  lecognbed  fimit 
to  wofiuui\  upbere  at  the  bfj^iniang  of 
the  tweniietfa  ccntnrr  is  the  measne  of 
her  capacttj.  Law«  mediciiie,  dhrinitj, 
all  the  afti  and  arocatioiis  she  daims  as 
her*. 

Woman  has  at  hut  made  the  fateful 
discorerj  that  she  is  an  indiTidiial,  not 
mn  adjunct.  Therefore,  she  thrills  to  the 
puh»e  of  organization;  and  lo!  the  w<Mn- 
an*s  dub  is  born.  Not  fuD-panoptied 
does  it  spring  from  the  fordiead  of  Min- 
enra,  but  rather  like  the  tiny  seed,  which, 
falling  into  fertile  ground,  brings  forth 
an  hundred  and  a  thousand  fold. 

The  first  club  was  formed  strictly  for 
the  purpose  of  sdf-culture.  It  is  recoid- 
ed  in  the  chronicles  that  it  had  its  genesis 
among  the  New  En^and  hills,  where  a 
drcle  of  women  sou^t  to  improve  their 
minds  by  ddving  into  encyclopedias,  not 
daring  to  believe  that  tl^r  own  ideas, 
bdng  feminine,  could  be  worth  whfle. 
For  several  years  they  toiled  faithfully 
at  musty  accumulaticHis  of  sU^d  facts. 
But  nature  has  a  way  of  nurturing  the 
tender  nursling;  and  so  one  day  the  prin- 
d{de  of  growth  induced  these  women  to 
throw  aside  the  encyclopedias  and  the 
quotation  marks  and  essay  to  think  aIone> 
trusting  that  mental  strength  could  best 
be  secured  by  putting  thdr  ideas  upon 
thdr  own  little  legs,  however  weak  and 
uncertain,  than  to  always  toddle  along 
under  the  supporting  crutch  of  authority. 

Once  having  drunk  at  the  wholesome 
fountain  of  mental  activity,  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  woman,  through  the  centur- 
ies-long evolution  of  her  emotional  nature, 
that  she  should  wish  to  carry  the  draught 
to  others.  Thus  from  the  fountain-head 
of  self-culture  there  flowed  in  due  time 
the  healing  streams  of  altruism. 

The  club  movement  of  to-day  tends 
with  a  strong  current  toward  work  for 
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aifed  iMrnrrlml  Hie  sindy  class  still 
holdk.  not  so  ohkIi  an  end  in  itself  as  a 
pfepaiatioB  for  the  wider  wok  whidi  is 
to  follow.  Hooaehold  economics,  the 
r  Leagoe  and  the  Gvie  Im- 
■inriafiops  are  topics  with 
rr  cfaib-woman  is  rapidly  ac- 
quiring  fsmiliaritT, 

It  is  a  strange  6K:t  which  has  often  been 
made  to  support  the  dieory  of  w«mian*s 
inherent  imreason,  that  while  man  l<Mig 
ago  reduced  his  labor  to  a  system^  woman 
has  been  content  to  do  as  her  mother  be- 
foie  her,  except  when  the  masculine  genius 
added  some  labor-saving  inventicm  to  the 
household  menage.  But  to  whatever 
extent  this  criticism  may  have  been  just 
in  the  past,  it  no  Icmger  ap[dies.  If 
wcHuen's  dubs  had  d<ine  nothing  more 
than  awaken  a  widespread  interest  in  the 
scientific  conduct  of  die  housdMdd,  their 
ri^t  to  exist  had  been  wdl-proven. 
Time  is  a  dose  rdation  between  the 
health  of  the  body  and  the  state  of 
the  morals.  Sdentific  cookery,  wherein 
guesswork  is  eliminated  by  an  under- 
standing of  chemical  laws,  proper  venti- 
lation, improved  methods  of  plumbing 
and  drainage,  in  short,  everything  that 
touches  upon  the  welfare  of  the  family, 
are  included  in  the  now  popular  study  of 
domestic  sdence.  Thou^  the  movement 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  one  need  not  be  gifted 
with  prophetic  vision  to  perceive  that  it 
means  much  for  coming  generations  in 
healthier  bodies,  better-ordered  homes 
and  a  saving  of  time  and  expense.  In 
sdentific  phrase,  it  is  a  factor  in  the  plac- 
ing of  the  home  upon  a  sounder  economic 
basis. 

The  Consumers'  League  is  a  subject 
of  germinal  ramifications.  It  essays  to 
touch  upon  the  greatest  problem  before 
America  to-day — that  of  organized  labor. 
Briefly  stated,  the  Consumers'  League 
has  for  its  object  the  abolition  of  the  sweat- 
shop system  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
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living  wage  under  sanitaiy  conditions. 
It  was  organised  about  ten  years  ago  by  a 
body  of  women  in  New  York  city  to  whom 
the  actualities  of  the  sweat-shops  had  been 
brought  home  by  ocular  demonstration. 
The  human  race  is  a  soUdarity,  not  an 
aggregation  of  unrelated  units;  and  the 
time  is  coming  when  this  truth  wiU  be 
clear  to  more  than  the  few.  Behind  the 
bargain  counters  of  garments  at  less  than 
cost,  the  loyal  club-woman  b^ins  to  per- 
ceive, ghost-like,  the  disease-ridden, 
ghastly  slaves  of  the  needle,  herded  elbow 
to  elbow  within  the  narrow  limits  of  a 
single  room,  eating,  working,  sleeping, 
living,  dying,  in  a  horror  of  filth  and  mis- 
ery. This  movement  has  its  practical 
basis,  too,  as  eveiy  well-balanced  effort 
must  have.  Those  who  flout  the  emo- 
tional side  of  the  picture  as  exaggerated 
hysterics,  cannot  deny  that  the  germs  of 
contagion,  possibly  death,  are  hidden  in 
these  garments  by  the  fetid  breath  of  dis- 
tempered workers.  If  the  purchasers  of 
sweat-shop  products  could  be  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  packing-cases  and 
inhale  the  accompanying  odors,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  justice  to  the  toilers  would  be 
suddenly  hastened.  The  plan  followed 
by  the  League  is  to  grant  a  label  which 
is  used  on  all  products  of  ""fair"  estab- 
lishments; such  label  being  a  guarantee 
to  the  consumer  that  rational  conditions 
of  labor  prevail. 

May  the  movement  expand  until  it 
gathers  within  its  sheltering  arms  the 
poor  little  white  children  of  the  South, 
who  in  the  cotton-mills  stand  tiptoe  at  the 
looms  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  for 
a  daily  pittance  of  ten  to  thirty  cents! 
Withheld  from  recreation,  deprived  of 
education,  are  thousands  of  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  not  one 
of  whom  can  read  or  write;  and,  it  may 
be  added  in  a  corollaiy  for  the  thoughtful, 
become  incapable  of  learning  after  a  few 
years  spent  in  the  dizzy  roar  of  the  looms. 
Should  there  not  be  pause  before  the  ef- 
fect of  this  condition  upon  the  future  of 
our  civilization  ? 

The  third  aim  prominently  placed  be- 


fore women's  dubs  is  that  of  civic  im- 
provement. The  beautifying  of  private 
lawns  and  pubUc  parks,  the  surrounding 
of  mills  and  factories  with  grass  and 
flowers  and  shading  vines,  the  cleaning 
of  city  streets  and  die  care  of  driveways 
all  have  a  part  in  this  municipal  house- 
cleaning.  The  example  of  well-kept 
premises  is  infectious;  a  truth  which  the 
histoiy  of  this  movement,  now  already 
beyond  its  experimental  stage,  has  seldom 
failed  to  prove. 

All  these  interests  give  vitality  to  the 
atmosphere  which  the  up-to-date  club- 
woman breathes.  The  dub  is  a  little 
world  in  itself.  Women  of  varied  types, 
temperaments  and  purposes  meet  in  dem- 
ocratic equality  in  the  dub-room.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  study  of  human 
nature— and  its  consequent  enrichment 
of  the  life  of  the  student — ^never  before 
offered  to  woman.  Has  she  a  talent 
which  has  long  laid  wrapped  in  a  napkin  ? 
Here  is  the  place  to  devdop  it.  *  The  old 
notions  of  feminine  jealousy  and  spite  do 
not  hold  in  the  modem  dub.  On  the 
contraiy,  the  women  are  hdpful  and  ap- 
predative  of  one  another.  Of  course 
there  exists,  now  and  then,  the  exception 
which  proves  the  rule.  But  please  re- 
member it  is  only  the  exception.  Here 
may  be  found  the  woman  of  broad  faith 
in  humanity,  the  woman  whose  pure  ideals 
and  unflinching  courage  make  for  higher 
living  and  thinking.  The  young  woman 
comes,  and  comes  also  the  grandmother. 
The  busy  mother,  who  by  reason  of  family 
ties  can  take  no  active  part  in  the  work, 
finds  time  to  spend  a  restful  hour  listening 
to  the  programme,  weekly,  fortnightly, 
or  monthly  as  it  may  chance  to  be,  and 
carries  back  a  change  of  thought  with  the 
resulting  stimulation  that  puts  a  fresh  joy 
into  domestidty.  The  collegian  brings 
her  culture,  the  musidan  her  songs,  the 
artist  her  art,  the  wise  woman  her  counsd, 
the  woman-of-affairs  her  energy,  and  the 
conmionplace  woman  what  she  hath. 
Each  lays  her  gift  upon  the  dub  altar,  and 
each  in  turn  partakes  of  the  composite 
incense  and  is  the  better  therefor.    Of 
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course,  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  pre- 
sentment. The  female  politician,  the 
foolish  woman  who  knoweth  not  when 
her  quiver  of  offices  is  full,  yes — candor 
forces  the  admission — even  the  slanderer 
and  the  busybody  are  sometimes  in  the 
midst.  But  it  is  through  observing  the 
unfoldment  of  these  varied  types  and, 
perchance,  being  stung  by  the  stinger, 
that  the  aforesaid  lessons  in  human  na- 
ture become  valuable. 

We  live  to  grow.  Conversely,  if  we  are 
not  growing  we  are  not  truly  living. 
Growth  comes  through  the  lessons  gained 
by  experience.  Let  no  woman  join  a 
club  who  wishes  to  shun  such  experience 
and  consequent  growth.  They  are  as 
inevitable  as  the  glint  of  starshine  on  a 
frosty  night,  or  the  radiance  of  dawn's 
flaunting  streamers  in  the  east. 

With  all  its  lights  and  shades,  the  wom- 
an's club  is  here  to  stay  until  it  fulfills  its 


present  mission  as  one  of  the  potent  fac- 
tors in  the  development  of  the  woman  of 
to-day.  To-morrow  will  care  for  its  own. 
Mayhap  the  club  as  we  know  it  will  pass 
away,  but  only  that  the  spirit  of  progress 
which  it  embodies  may  take  the  particular 
form  called  forth  by  the  needs  of  a  par- 
ticular age. 

The  stirring  of  woman's  unrest  may  be 
heard  down  the  ages  by  the  ear  placed 
close  to  the  heart  of  hidden  things. 
Woman  by  reason  of  her  environment  has 
developed  to  excess  on  the  emotional  side. 
Now  die  infinite  law  of  equilibrium  de- 
mands a  reaction  to  the  neglected  intellect. 
Through  the  interaction  of  these  two — 
between  the  impulses  of  the  heart  and 
the  reason  of  the  mind — ^woman  wiU  ac- 
quire the  perfect  poise  of  noble  woman- 
hood. 

ALBiA  A.   ROGBBS. 

Portland,  Oregon. 
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IT  IS  rare  indeed  that  one  finds  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  woman  to  wish  to 
learn  the  brutal  strength  of  thought  in  a 
man,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  this  very 
quality,  so  despised  by  the  dilettante  and 
feeble  art-worker,  that  is  the  essential  ele- 
ment in  the  make-upof  a  great  female  artist. 
There  is  really  no  sex  in  art,  except  that 
which  has  been  forced  upon  it  by  man. 
When  the  woman  works  with  vigor  and 
strength,  she  is  capable  of  wonderful  pro- 
ductions because  of  her  intuitive  reception 
of  those  forces  which  are  called  genius. 
We  are  apt  to  feel,  because  of  the  soft 
roundness  of  the  forms  of  women  and  the 
feeble  attitude  taken  by  reason  of  count- 
less generations  of  slavery  to  man,  that 
they  possess  no  dominant  powers  of 
physique  and  mind. 

An  interesting  experiment  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  three  years,  between  a  sculptor, 


somewhat  known,  and  a  pupil — a  woman. 
When  the  young  lady  first  entered  hb 
studio  for  actual  work,  he  was  standing  at 
the  door,  and  as  she  stepped  over  the 
threshold  he  remarked :  '"  There  is  no  sex 
in  this  studio.  The  moment  you  fall  in 
love  with  me  or  try  any  feminine  tricks, 
out  you  go."  There  was  no  Judas  polite- 
ness about  this  remark,  but  it  has  placed  a 
woman  on  the  right  road  for  our  consider^ 
ation  and  esteem.  Coupled  with  this 
remark  was  another  that  perhaps  has  done 
as  much  good  in  establishing  a  right  atti- 
tude toward  art. 

**  There  is  no  reason  to  fear  anything  in 
this  world,  least  of  all  the  clay  you  are 
working  with.  See  with  your  own  eyes, 
and  make  what  is  in  your  own  mmd, 
regardless  of  what  others  have  made. 
Fear  is  the  beginning  of  the  end  in  an 
artist's  career,  and  the  cause  of  woman's 
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mediocrity.  Do  not  fear  your  master,  do 
not  set  him  up  on  a  pinnacle  to  worship  in 
a  stupid,  feminine  way.  If  he  speaks  the 
truth  to  you  and  you  fed  that  it  is  the 
truth,  then  work  out  this  truth  in  your 
own  mind  and  into  the  clay;  if  he  speaks 
falsely  to  you,  to  pose  as  a  great  master  or 
great  sculptor,  do  not  be  guided  by  his 
faults,  but  by  his  virtues,  and  try  to  see  the 
virtue  of  his  truth  without  connecting  his 
peraonality  with  it. 

"  When  you  chop  day  or  wash  the  floor, 
remember  that  it  is  to  be  as  wdl  done  as 
your  modeling,  so  that  you  get  into  the 
habit  of  doing  work  thoroughly,  and  not 
shifting  your  real  hard  work  on  to  some 
assistant,  and  letting  him  do  both  the 
brain  and  the  labor  work. 

'"It  is  easy  to  tumble  into  the  factory 
methods  of  the  modem  merchant  sculptor, 
but  you,  *  Mart.,'  be  strong,  and  remember 
that  no  great  work  of  art  was  made  by 
ddegating  your  own  honest  work  to  some 
one  else.  Do  not  let  your  master  do  your 
work  for  you.  It  is  better  that  it  should  be 
bad,  but  honestly  yours,  than  to  have  it 
made  by  another  for  your  vain  self  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  yours." 

Among  the  first  things  taught  this  slip 
of  a  girl  was  to  say  something  forceful 
with  all  the  power  of  her  soul ;  to  break  up 
her  bad  work  as  regardless  of  it  as  though 
it  had  been  some  evil  thing,  and  straight- 
way to  forget  it. 

It  was  wonderful  how  this  teaching  of 
courage  and  animal  power,  instead  of 
weak  politeness  of  attitude  toward  one's 
art,  lifted  this  young  woman  out  of  the 
commonplace,  and  made  her  as  interesting 
to  teach  as  a  man. 

It  was  very  hard  work  at  first  to  teach 
such  brutal  things  to  a  refined  nature,  and 
yet,  well  as  the  master  knew  that  it  was 
possible  to  be  misunderstood  and  even  dis- 
liked, the  temptation  to  try  and  strengthen 
the  side  apparently  lacking  in  all  art  work 
by  woman,  was  too  great  to  let  pass,  and 
each  day  she  was  **  rough-housed  "  much 
as  one  would  a  boy.  She  finally  saw 
what  was  intended,  and  though  she  said 
nothing  she  set  to  work — ^hard  work — to 


try  and  drive  away  feminine  timidity,  and 
to  attack  her  day  with  a  boldness  and 
vigor  that  was  truly  delightful  to  one  who 
had  regarded  women  as  a  nuisance  in 
studio  life.  Two  other  women  from 
Washington  fell  down  under  this  brutal 
attack  on  their  minds  and  they  are  to-day 
doing  nothing,  having  been  absorbed  in  an 
art-school  where  the  clever  men  who  have 
invested  in  this  enterprise  find  it  a  paying 
investment,  but  as  yet  have  not  turned  out 
a  single  artist  of  note.  "'Mart."  soon 
found  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  ordi- 
nary art-school  for  her,  that  she  must  be- 
come an  apprentice  in  the  studio  of  some 
man  who  was  actually  doing  sculpture  that 
had  a  big  quality  about  it,  and  one  who 
loved  to  work  because  it  was  part  of  the 
life  of  art.  Then,  too,  she  wanted  to  get 
nearer  to  the  real  artist,  to  fed  his  diuly 
life,  and  to  take  in  that  something  one  can- 
not teach,  cannot  impart  to  another  hu- 
man soul;  and  yet  that  something  can  be 
gained  from  the  mental  atmosphere  of  any 
one  who  is  truly  honest  and  sincere  in  his 
work. 

It  was  hard  for ''  Mart. "  to  get  rid  of  her 
innate  mother-nature  and  that  beautiful 
loyalty  to  anything  a  woman  may  create, 
whether  it  is  a  fuU,  strong,  powerful  son, 
or  a  wretched  cripple.  Her  mother-love 
will  fondle  and  cuddle  the  weaker  thing, 
and  be  entirdy  oblivious  of  the  whole 
world.  But  in  art  the  woman  may  be- 
come as  brutal  as  a  man,  and  immediatdy 
destroy  all  that  is  not  wdl-formed  and 
great  in  character.  She  may  rise  to  the 
strong  moments  of  a  man  when  he  says 
something  forceful  and  destroys  and  for- 
gets a  work  that  he  has  labored  on  without 
success.  Only  a  great  mind  in  a  woman 
can  see  the  absolute  necessity  for  this 
brutality  of  attitude. 

"  Mart."  had  watched  with  keen  eye  the 
studied  politeness  and  petty  manner  of 
some  others  who  were  teaching,  and  she 
saw  that  what  they  gave  had  no  force  in  it, 
no  truth,  nothing  but  a  cuiming  appeal  to 
thdr  pupil  for  adoration.  '^This,"  she 
said,  ^  does  not  give  me  anything.  I  cannot 
work,  there  is  nothing  to  inspire  me.    But 
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you>  Master,  are  so  original  and  strong,  so 
full  of  the  wonder  of  your  profession  and 
the  truth  of  it  all,  that  I  feel  stirred  up  like 
a  storm  and  equal  to  accomplish  anything 
when  you  come  in;  and  then  a  calm  comes 
over  me  when  you  are  gone,  and  I  feel 
that  you  have  been  honest  with  me,  have 
taught  me  some  great  principle." 

Tlie  teacher  knew  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  destroy  the  eternal  woman 
in  one  so  well  bom,  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  do  this.  But  he  also  knew  that  if 
this  woman  was  let  alone  and  not  strength- 
ened on  the  sides  most  necessaiy  to  her 
profession,  she  would  become  one  of  the 
thousands  who  are  of  little  use  in  the  art 
life  of  America.  He  did  not  want  her  to 
continually  push  her  sex  into  the  arena  of 
the  studio  life  and  there  demand  protec- 
tion for  her  own  faults.  He  wanted  her  to 
to  see  her  faults  herself  and  to  be  her  own 
best  critic,  and  to  love  only  that  which 
was  strong,  not  pretty;  for  pretty  art  is 
well  enough  for  a  department  store,  or  for 
those  who  are  eternally  conmionplace, 
but  great  art  is  strong  vital,  pure,  en- 
nobling, and  lifting  the  race  far  higher 
than  creeds  or  ethics, — ^both  being  intang- 
ible things — ^while  a  great  statue  can  be 
set  up  where  the  world  can  see  it  and  one 
may  sit  in  contemplation  of  a  work  of 
genius. 

One  of  the  greatest  sonnet-writers  that 
this  country  ever  had,  was  a  student  in 
the  same  studio  for  several  weeks,  after 
she  was  seventy-five  years  old;  she,  too, 
had  tried  the  popular  school  method,  and 
the  politeness  of  the  insincere  teacher  who 
wanted  her  money  far  more  than  to  teach 
her  to  rely  on  her  own  talent  for  that 
power  to  work  one  must  have  to  accom- 
plish anything  good  in  art. 

The  same  brutality  of  attitude  was 
taken  by  the  teacher,  and  the  same  femi- 
nine resentment  was  observed  at  first,  un- 
til one  day,  with  much  force  and  vigor, 
she,  at  seventy-five,  made  a  most  aston- 
ishing result  in  a  copy  of  a  head  exposed 
in  the  Paris  Salon.  Some  time  after  she 
wrote  a  friend:  '*Oh,  I  am  so  happy!  I 
am  in  love  again!  I  have  learned  to  work 


better  in  three  weeks  than  in  all  my  long 
life,  because,  dear  friend,  I  have  found 
some  one  to  tell  me  the  brutal  truth,  and 
it  is  so  refreshing;  it  gives  one  such  a 
broad  outlook  and  destroys  fear,  that  aw- 
ful thing  in  woman's  nature." 

Until  the  hour  of  her  death  this  grand 
character  never  forgot  the  lesson  taught 
by  this  brutal,  yet  art-loving  master. 

The  washing  of  the  floor  and  the 
pounding  of  the  clay  was  to  break  the 
conceit  of  thb  giil;  for  man  or  woman  is 
given  conceit  for  but  one  purpose,  and 
that  is  that  it  shall  be  broken  so  that  the 
mental  eyes  may  be  open  to  great  truths. 
Some  students  are  so  fond  of  their  vanity 
that  they  will  not  listen  to  aught  against 
the  feeble  things  that  they  have  made. 
These  never  become  artists,  but  are  often 
found  as  members  of  art  dubs  and  socie- 
ties for  the  reform  of  art,  the  easy  dupes 
of  some  clever  art  critic  who  knows  1m>w 
to  organise  and  to  take  away  this  kind  of 
art  student's  money. 

*'Mart.'s"  hands,  when  she  first  ap- 
peared at  the  studio,  were  mu<^  like  thoee 
jelly-fish  arrangements  that  are  of  so  little 
use  in  society,  and  are  so  expensive  to 
maintain  in  idleness,  but  now  her  hands 
are  strong  and  fine  tools  with  which  she 
can  master  the  day  and  put  up  great 
masses  so  that  she  can  inteipret  her  in- 
spirations in  a  big  way.  They  are  the 
hands  of  a  woman  who  is  doing  her.  own 
thinking  and  can  destix>y  as  wdl  as  cre- 
ate. Tliey  are  the  servants  of  a  brain  that 
sees  dearly  the  larger  forms  in  art,  and 
they  do  not  tire  in  the  search  for  those 
forms. 

And  now,  at  nineteen,  she  makes  a 
statue  called  ''Motherhood,"  and  no 
other  hand  has  touched  it.  None  but  her 
own  strong  hands  have  labored  on  that 
day,  have  torn  and  demolished  part  after 
part,  to  rebuild  in  better  form,  with 
greater  meaning,  with  more  vitality* 

It  is  a  wonderful  statue,  not  unlike 
Bodin  in  treatment,  but  yet  thoroug^ify 
original,  and  her  own:  it  has  the  stamp 
of  her  own  individuality. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  fed  the  inteoatj  of 
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the  mother-love  in  tlie  way  the  woman 
holds  to  her  breast  the  infant  babe.  Her 
left  hand  is  drawn  away  by  a  serpent,  as 
though  an  e\nl  tendency  had  for  a  moment 
taken  possession  of  her;  but  the  mighty 
mother  struggle  is  seen  in  the  head  thrown 
back  and  the  eager  intensity  of  expres- 
sion, as  she  tries  to  cover  with  her 
body  the  infant  from  the  harm  of  the 
world. 

What  a  lesson  for  humanity,  for  those 
weak,  useless  women  who  deliberately 
murder  their  young,  or  consign  them  I 
the  care  of  inferior  or  immoral  servants 
so  that  they  can  have  time  for  those  use- 
less things  of  society.  Is  it  not  a  wonder- 
ful statue  that  teaches,  without  words, 
the  grandest  truths  of  the  universe, 
"  Motherhood  "  ?  And  yet  a  weak  female 
artist,  assisting  a  weaker  teacher,  said, 
"What  a  silly  subject!" 

The  experiment  has  succeeded,  and  the 
brutal,  strong  master  is  now  known  to  be 
the  kind  and  affectionate  friend,  who  by 
a  longer  life  could  see  further  into  the 
future  of  the  pupil  than  she  or  her  friends. 

That  apparently  natural  fear  in  the 
mind  of  woman  is  the  result  of  countless 
years  of  slavery  to  man's  mind  and  supe- 
rior brute  force.  He,  the  more  powerful, 
has  been  the  more  conceited  about  his 
attainments;  and  she,  the  mother  of  us 
all,  in  her  mother-love  has  forgotten  to  be 
brutal  in  her  strength,  to  see  things  in 
masses;  and  in  the  crushing  process  she 
may  have  forgotten  to  love  greatness  more 
than  prettiness,  character  more  than 
politeness,  the  powerful  and  the  true  more 
than  soft  and  useless.  Many  a  great  soul 
has  been  lost  to  usefulness  in  this  Ufe  by 
always  forcing  the  moral  code  in  front  of 
the  spiritual  life. 


Virtue  is  as  much  a  mental  attitude  as 
one  of  the  body.  The  person  who  is  vir- 
tuous only  in  body  has  not  gone  very  far, 
but  he  or  she  who  is  virtuous  in  thought 
has  the  key  to  all  true  greatness,  for  the 
mind  can  then  grasp  the  good  and  the 
great  in  all  mankind. 

And  so  '*  Mart."  has  taught  us  a  lesson, 
both  by  her  own  sweet,  strong,  pure  Ufe, 
and  in  her  statue  of  "Motherhood." 
Think  you  that  she  is  any  the  less  a  lady 
because  she  has  learned  to  use  the  strength 
and  handling  of  the  man,  or  that  she  will 
the  more  easily  be  led  to  the  evil  of  Ufe  ? 
She  has  risen  to  the  plane  of  mental  virtue 
through  the  "  rough-housing  "  of  the  mas- 
culine mind,  she  has  a  wider  view  of  Ufe 
and  is  in  no  fear  of  man  or  of  her  clay. 
Are  not  these  great  quaUties  for  one  so 
young?  Is  it  not  a  priceless  virtue  to 
have  conquered  fear  of  her  bodily  nature, 
and  to  have  found  out  that  not  all  men 
regard  woman  as  a  common  prey? 
Greater  sculpture  would  come  into  this 
world,  and  greater  souls,  if  woman  could 
set  aside  her  fear,  her  morals,  and  see 
with  wide  open  eyes  the  great  truth  that 
has  been  blazed  by  those  who  know  that 
there  is  no  sex  in  art;  that  it  is  as  univer- 
sal as  is  truth,  and  as  broad  as  the  rays  of 
the  rising  sun ;  that  it  belongs  not  to  man 
alone,  but  to  the  two  natures  in  man — 
the  female  in  the  masculine  and  the  mas- 
cuUne  in  the  feminine, — ^the  twin  children 
of  the  universe.  Not  one  above  the  other, 
but  hand  in  hand  they  support  and  com- 
fort each  other,  in  the  work  of  this  life, 
the  man  giving  of  his  strength  and  force, 
and  she  giving  that  priceless  "Mother- 
hood "  of  ideas  and  inspirations. 

F.  Edwin  Elwell. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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USES  AND  ABUSES  OF  ITALIAN  TRAVEL. 

By  Carl  S.  Vrooman. 

THE  READING  public  is  growing  To  the  average  traveler  who  in  a  few 
somewhat  restive  under  the  ever  short  months  toiU  painfully  and  ignor- 
increasing  output  by  litterateurs  and  antly  through  the  galleries  of  Europe, 
artists  of  rhapsodies  on  Italy.  The  world  there  comes  little  but  a  weariness  to  the 
of  these  gifted  creatures  is  so  little  our  flesh  and  a  dicing  of  the  bones.  There 
world  and  their  language  so  unlike  our  is  no  sadder  sight  even  in  Italy  than  to 
language,  that  we  doubt  sometimes  watch  a  horde  of  exhausted  fellow-coun- 
whether  they  are  sincere,  whether  all  the  tiymen  spending  time,  money  and  splen- 
words  they  so  skilfully  marshal  represent  did  American  nervous  force  at  this  com- 
definite  realities  or  are  used  merely  to  paratively  valueless,  pleasureless  and  soul- 
produce  a  certain  hazy  literary  effect.  less  grind.  The  greatest  benefit  to  be 
What,  that  is  real  and  valuable,  has  Italy  derived  from  such  a  trip  is  the  sloughing 
to  give  to  the  average  man,  to  the  artistic-  off  of  that  awestruck  sense  of  inferiority 
ally  uninitiated,  to  those  of  us  who  are  and  incompleteness  which  some  of  us  are 
neither  professionally  enthusiastic  over  feeble  enough  to  feel  until  we  can  say  to 
such  matters,  nor  constitutionally  liable  ourselves:  "  At  last  I  have  seen  and  touch- 
to  those  emotions  which  we  are  told  we  ed  the  wonders  of  the  world ! " 
ouj^ht  to  feel  P  It  is  contended,  and  with  much  force. 
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that  one's  first  trip  abroad  is  well-spent 
in  getting  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  leading 
European  countries.  However,  the  qual- 
ifying fact  must  not  be  overlooked,  that 
the  less  a  traveler  tries  to  crowd  into  such 
a  trip  the  more  he  will  get  out  of  it.  How 
infinitely  better  to  receive  a  few  distinct, 
delightful  impressions  than  a  blurred 
kaleidoscopic  mental  phantasmagoria  of 
as  nearly  as  possible  everything  that  can 
be  hurriedly  scanned  in  every  European 
country.  Moreover,  while  practically 
every  one  can  be  interested  in  London  and 
amused  in  Paris,  in  the  words  of  Greorge 
William  Curtis :  "  I  begin  to  suspect  that 
a  man  must  have  Italy  and  Greece  in  his 
heart  and  mind,  if  he  would  see  them  with 
his  eyes." 

Upon  entering  Italy  every  traveler  is 
confronted  by  a  soul-searching  question, 
on  his  answer  to  which  depends  in  large 
measure  the  success  or  failure  of  his  trip : 
that  question  is,  "What  are  you  willing 
to  omit?"  Not  in  a  lifetime  can  he  see 
everything,  and  if  his  stay  be  limited  to  a 
few  short  months  he  must  be  wisely  dis- 
criminating during  those  months  or 
greatly  disappointed  at  the  end  of  them. 
In  order  to  learn  to  know  intimately,  at 
least  one  small  portion  of  Italy,  the  most 
rational  plan  is  to  settle  down  for  half  the 
allotted  time  in  one  city.  With  the  in- 
sight into  Italian  life  and  the  sympathy 
with  the  Italian  spirit  thus  gained,  the 
rest  of  Italy  will  prove  an  open  book  and 
can  be  glanced  through,  even  though 
hurriedly,  with  both  delight  and  profit. 

Of  course,  when  it  comes  to  deciding 
which  city  shall  be  thus  studied  at  leisure 
and  made  the  key  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  one 
can  only  say  as  Schopenhauer  did  when 
told  that  the  Jews  were  God's  favorite 
race:  "Tastes  differ."  Venice  rising 
from  the  sea  clad  in  mystery  and  beauty, 
Venice  with  her  unrivaled  school  of  color- 
ists,  truly  is  a  name  to  conjure  with.  On 
the  other  hand,  from  the  standpoint  of 
universal  history,  present-day  politics 
and  comparative  art,  Rome's  advantages 
are  incomparable.  And  then  there  is 
Florence,  the  home  of  Giotto  and  Dante, 


of  Petrarch  and  Boccaccio,  of  Savonarola 
and  Michael  Angelo;  Florence,  whose 
language,  history  and  art  are  more  truly 
and  consistently  Itahan  than  those  of  any 
other  center  of  Italian  life — Florence,  the 
"Athens  of  Italy."  Undoubtedly  it  is  to 
Florence  one  should  go  to  find  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  satisfactory  expression  of 
the  soul  of  Italy. 

On  arriving  in  Florence  one  is  apt  at 
first  to  be  not  so  much  inspired  as  dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  the  art  treasures  on 
all  sides.  Every  church,  hospital,  or- 
phanage, monastery  or  municipal  build- 
ing is  crowded  with  priceless  frescoes  and 
adorned  with  inimitable  creations  in 
marble  and  bronze.  On  every  crumb- 
ling wall  or  ceiling  where  there  were  a 
few  square  yards  of  available  space,  one 
is  amazed  to  find  a  complete  history  of 
Israel,  the  life  of  St.  Francis,  or  an  entire 
system  of  philosophy  given  with  a  dra- 
matic power,  an  emotional  intensity  and 
a  beauty  of  coloring  which  ought  to  make 
a  direct  appeal  to  the  profoundest  depths 
of  one's  being.  As  a  rule,  however,  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  this  appeal  touches 
no  responsive  chord  in  the  majority  of 
people.  The  ideas  expressed  and  the 
mental  attitude  involved  belong  to  a  bye- 
gone  age.  Before  the  average  man  can 
come  to  have  any  real  and  proper  appre- 
ciation of  Mark  Twain's  "squint-eyed 
Madonnas,"  those  primitive  yet  quaintly 
charming  creations  of  the  Byzantine  and 
early  Sienese  schools,  or  even  of  the  poetic 
productions  of  the  Renaissance,  he  must 
rebuild  in  his  imagination  the  mental 
world  of  those  mysterious  and  romantic 
epochs.  This  can  be  done  best  by  dwell- 
ing at  one's  leisure  on  the  annals  of  old 
Florence,  the  legends  of  her  saints,  the 
tales  of  her  warriors  and  statesmen,  the 
wild  and  bohemian  lives  of  her  artists, 
the  marvelous  history  of  her  workmen 
guilds,  the  endless  discussions  of  her 
various  schools  of  philosophy,  and  the 
story  of  the  life  and  death  of  that  greatest 
of  the  Florentines,  the  reformer-prophet, 
Savonarola. 

The  most  valuable  guide-books  as  sup- 
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plements  to  Baedeker  are  those  of  the 
late  Grant  Allen.  Mr.  Allen  had  a 
strongly  developed  historical  sense  and 
a  conta^ous  love  of  the  beautiful.  It  is 
easy  to  foi^ve  and  overlook  his  pet  foible 
— Uie  desire  to  identify  all  the  saints  in 
each  picture.  As  a  hand-book,  Kugler's 
Italian  Schools  of  Painting,  having  no 
competitors, 
is  a  neces- 
sary evil. 
But  travelers 
to-day  are 
particularly 
fortunate, 
in  having  the 
illumining 
little  series  of 
volumes  on 
the  Italian 
Painters  of 
the  Renais- 
*ance,hyyii. 
Bernhard 
Berenson, — 
the  greatest 
living  con- 
noisseur of 
Italian  art. 
His  books 
are  of  unique 
value,  in  that 
they  help  one 
to  under- 
stand the  sig- 
nificance of 
pictures, — 
to  enjoy  es- 
theticatly 
thm  artistic 
beauties. 
Lastly  there 
is  Ruskin, 
the  poet-pioneer  in  the  study  of  Ital- 
ian art.  In  spite  of  the  small  minds  who 
rail  at  him,  because,  coming  before 
the  development  of  modem  scientific  con- 
noisseurship  his  writings  are  full  of  tech- 
nical errors,  any  one  who  voluntarily  goes 
through  Italy  without  the  benefit  of  the 
flood  of  light  he  sheds  on  Italian  art,  is 


practically  on  a  par  with  a  man  who  would 
refuse  to  utilize  the  light  of  day  because 
there  are  spots  on  the  sun.  With  these 
four  writers  as  cicerones  and  as  much 
collateral  reading  as  one  has  time  and 
inclination  for,  one  has  no  excuse  for 
getting  mixed  up  with  the  ignorant  herd 
of  misinformation  dispensers  calling  them- 
selves guides. 
To  speak  of 
guides  is  to 
broach  the 
saddest  part 
of  the  sub- 
ject of  travel. 
The  hoides 
of  these 
creatures 
who  haunt 
themuseums, 
churches and 
galleries  of 
Europe  are 
made  up  for 
the  most  part 
of  the  refuse 
of  the  more 
difficult  or 
more  crowd- 
ed profes- 
sions— dis- 
abled day-la- 
bo  re  rs,  ho- 
tel-waiters 
out  of  a  job, 
retired  cab- 
drivers,  or 
other  unfor- 
tunates who 
live  not  by 
their  wits, 
but  by  the 
travel  ing 
public's  lack  of  wits. 

One  morning  a  young  American  art 
student  was  enjoying  a  quiet  hour  in  salon 
3  of  the  Tuscan  School  in  Oie  Ufizzi  Gal- 
lery, which  is  more  attractive  to  many 
people  than  the  famous  "Tribuna"  itself, 
when  suddenly,  with  much  clatter  and 
chatter,  a  party  of  Americans  surged  in. 
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with  a  greasy  guide  at  their  back.     He  cellis  and  other  priceless  pictures?"     He 

lined  them  up,  and  pointing  to  Fra  An-  cou^ed  and  assented  dubiously  but  said 

gelico's  "  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,"  said  that  they  had  no  time  for  them.     Just 

in  barbarous  English:    "Zat  ees  all  you  then  a  man  in  the  party,  who,  up  to  this 


HONKD  VIRGIN. 


need  to  luke  at  heere."     Instantly  the  point,  had  kept  his  eyes  glued  on  his 

young  student  sprang  to  her  feet  and  with  Baedeker,  demanded :  "  What  do  you  say 

blazing  eyes  said :  "  What  is  that  you  are  is  the  number  of  what-you-may-call-bim's 

telling  them ?    Are  there  not  in  this  room  ' Coronation   of   the   ^rgin '?"    As   the 

a  Lorenzo  di  Credi,  a  Pietro  della  Fran-  guide  gave  the  number  he  checked  it  off 

cesca,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  some  Botti>  with  a  pencil  in  his  Baedeker  to  remind 
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him  on  his  arrival  home  that  he  had  seen  it 
and  with  barely  a  glanee  at  this  one  pic- 
ture, hurried  out  to  "do"  the  rest  of  the 
gallery  in  the  remainder  of  the  alloted 
hour, — or  perhaps  half -hour, — it  is  to 
be  hoped  he  did  n't  waste  a  whole  hour 
in  this  way. 

A  guide  of  a  well-known  tourist  com- 
pany at  Par- 
is, after  hav- 
ing conduct- 
ed a  party 
two -thirds 
through 
of  the  rooms 
of  the  Lou- 
vre, explain- 
ing  about 
every  fifth 
picture  as  he 
went,  sud- 
denly stop- 
ped, consult- 
e  d  some 
notes  and 
said :  "  I  beg 
pardon^ — 
you  '11  please 
retrace  you 
steps 

— et — made 
a  slight  mis- 
take—I 've 
explained  the 
other  side  of 


at  Florence  filling  a  party  of  tourists 
with  art  history,  of  his  own  special 
brew.  He  told  them  that  Donatello's 
"  Annunciation "  was  a  masterpiece  of 
Mino  da  Fiesole;  Giotto's  glorious  fres- 
coes were  announced  as  the  work  of  the 
school  of  Fra  Angelico,  and  some  dilapi- 
dated, almost  effaced  works  of  an  un- 
known artist  were  declared  to  be  the  pro- 
l^^of  Dante  Alighieri.     At  this  point. 


be  it  said  in  their  honor,  the  party  struck, 
and  with  difficult  refrained  from  laying 
violent  hands  on  the  ignorant  if  not  in- 
nocent offender. 

There  are  several  American  and  Eng- 
lish art  lecturers  in  Italy,  however,  who, 
in  glaring  contrast  with  this  race  of  guides, 
are  entirely  competent  and  more  inter- 
esting  and 


vels  of  Michael  Angelo.  illustrating  each 
step  with  the  masterpieces  of  its  epoch. 
It  was  amusing  to  see  the  look  of  sullen 
boredom  and  confused  fatigue  gradually 
giving  way  to  manifestations  of  delight. 
From  the  monstrous  caricatures  of  the 
earliest  Italian  artists — to  the  "  Cimabue 
Madonna  "  at  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella,  was  a  great  stride — but  the  ad- 
vent of  Giotto  was  more;  it  was  a  revo- 
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lution.  His  work  mariced  the  commence-  soul  searcluDg,  struggling  and  slowly 
ment  of  uninutative  Italian  art.  Next,  achienng  a  fuller  and  more  beautiful  ex- 
the    supremely    brilliant    and    trag-     pression  of  its  deepest  emotions  and  high- 


ically  short  career 
of  Masaocio  came 
the  dawn  of  the 
Florentine  scien- 
tific school,  with 
its  steady  develop- 
ment in  the  works 
of  his  successors, 
Paolo  Uccello,  Ver- 
rocchio,  the  Pol- 
Imuolos,  Castagno, 
Veneziano,  Baldo- 
vinetti  and  Botti- 
celli, and  its  ma- 
turity and  consum- 
mate flower  in 
the  matchless  cre- 
ations of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Angelo. 
After  a  somewhat 
careful  examina- 
tion of  these  great 
masters  we  went 
back  to  enjoy  the 
charming  products 
of  Fra  Angelico, 
the  Lippis,  Benoz- 
zo  Gozzoli  and 
others  whose  works 
are  full  of  gladness 
and  subtile  witch- 
ery', but  which  dif- 
fer from  those  of 
the  first- named  in 
not  constituting 
necessary  links  in 
the  development  of 
the  Florentine 
school.  While  the 
stoTT  of  this  devel- 
opment is  as  sim- 
ple as  a  nursery 
tale,  it  is  many  times  more  full  of  interest    phrase,— 


ADAM   AND  EVE  EXPELLED 


doi 


est  aspirations. 

"  I  do  n't  know 
anything  about  art 
but  I  know  what  I 
like,"  is  a  phrase 
which  automatic- 
ally comes  to  the 
lips  of  nearly  every 
traveler  when  he 
finds  himself  dis- 
cussing pictures 
with  an  artist  or 
an  art  critic- 
These  knowing 
creatures  dread 
this  httie  prefatory 
remark  as  much 
as  a  sea  captain 
does  that  much- 
abused  question  of 
passengers :  "  Cap- 
tain, how  many 
times  have  you 
crossed?"  The 
stoiy  is  related  of  a 
famous  Scotch  art- 
ist who,  on  hearing 
this  artistic  credo 
for  about  the  four- 
hundredth  time, 
said  to  the  charm- 
ing lady  who  had 
last  offended: 
"Dinna  say  thot, 
Maam!  Dinna 
say  thot  —  the 
beasts  o'  the  field 
ken  as  mooch!" 
Whatever  profes- 
sionals may  say  to 
the  contrary,  bow- 
ever,  the  attitude 
involved  in  this 
't   know    much   about 


and  value  than  the  accounts  of  wars,  mur-  art  but  I  know  what  I  like," — is  the  only 

ders  and  intrigues  which  form  the  warp  rational  attitude  for  a  beginner.     It  is  a 

and  woof  of  so  much  meaningless  "his-  form  of  that  mental  honesty  without  which 

toiy."    This  record  reveals  the  human  any  real  intellectual,  spiritual  or  esthetic 
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development  is  an  utter  impossibility. 
If  one  has  even  bad  taste  to  start  with 
and  will  work  honestly,  that  taste  C8n  be 
cultivated.  If  on  the  other  hand  one 
merely  goes  into  "  mechanical  raptures 
over  known  masterpieces,"  one  can  re- 
main a  life-time  in  Italy  and  memorize 
the  names  of  all  the  great  artists,  together 
with  the  points  of  beauty  of  all  the  great 
pictures,  without  ever  feeling  one  thrill 
of  genuine  esthetic  delight  or  receiving 
the  slighest  emotional  uplift.  The  only 
possibility  of  real  growth  lies  in  being 
true  to  the  highest  that  is  in  us.  however 
low  that  may  be.  The  best  advice  to  a 
novice  is ;  "If  Ghirlandajo's  work  is  more 
beautiful  to  you  than  that  of  Botticelli, 
say  so.  Do  not,  however,  stop  at  that; 
study  the  criticisms  of  the  world's  great 
experts ;  try  to  look  at  Botticelli  and  Ra- 
phael and  Michael  Angel o  from  their 
standpoint ;  try  to  see  the  world  of  beauty 
they  see  and  to  feel  the  emotional  stimulus 
they  feel.  Eventually  in  this  way  you 
are  certain  to  succeed  in  perc-eiving  the 
beauties  to  which  your  nature  is  capable 


of  becoming  responsive.  Study  Glur- 
landajo  also  from  their  point-of-Twir, 
and  it  is  probable  that  soon  his  short* 
comings  will  become  apparent.  By 
knowing  and  enjoying  without  shame 
what  you  really  like,  yet  ever  striving  to 
learn  to  like  the  best,  and  in  no  other  way 
under  heaven,  is  the  development  of  your 
esthetic  nature  possible," 

While  standing  one  day  before  Botti- 
celh's  "Birth  of  Venus."  one  of  the  mo^ 
beautiful  creations  of  the  human  imagi- 
nation, a  young  American  tourist  and  his 
wife  came  in.  After  a  moment's  in- 
spection of  the  picture,  the  young  woman 
made  some  remark  about  the  "shame- 
less "  nude  figure  of  Venus,  whereupon 
they  turned  on  their  heels  and  stalked 
out.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses. 
They  had  totally  overlooked  all  the  posi- 
tive qualities  of  the  picture.  The  fasci- 
nating expression  of  renaissance  feeling, 
of  moral  yearning,  the  stimulating  move- 
ment of  the  figures  and  the  marvelous 
decorative  effect  of  color  and  line  were 
totally  lost  on  them.     One  thing  and  one 
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alone  they  saw,  a  purely  n^ative  point 
— one  of  the  figures  had  no  clothes  on. 
Thar  conception  of  art  was  on  a  par  with 
that  far  too  common  conception  of  re- 
ligion which  holds  up,  as  a  model,  the 
man  who  does  not  murder,  nor  commit 
adultery,  nor  steal  ill^ally,  nor  get  drunk, 
nor  smoke,  nor  read  the  Sunday  papers. 
Many  of  us,  unfortunately,  have  forgotten 
the  fine  virile  religion  of  David,  who  com- 
mitted all   these  crimes   except  the  last 
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zen,  a  young  girl  a  hetter  wife  and  mother, 
for  having  seen  and  loved  and  partly  un- 
derstood this  bewitching  expression  of 
the  soul  of  these  past  centuries?  Will 
not  such  study  put  one  out  of  sympathy 
with  American  life  ?  Is  it  not  something 
foreign  to  our  spirit  and  injurious  in  its 
influence?  A  little  analogy  can  help  us 
to  decide  this  questi(»i.  Why  do  men 
who  never  intend  to  make  any  possible 
practical  use  of  higher  mathematics,  logic 


BIRTH  OF  VESDS. 


yet  was  called  "a  man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  because  his  aim  was  always  pure 
and  high  and  Ids  repentance  sincere  when 
he  fell,  and  be<^'ause  of  his  dominant  posi- 
tive qualities  of  courage,  heroism  and 
self-sacrifice.  In  a  \-irile  art  or  a  virile 
religion  the  positive  qualities  always 
as.sume  a  supreme  importance.  Both 
are  in  their  decadence  when  the  voice  of 
the  critic  rises  above  that  of  the  artist. 

Right  here  the  question  arises, — after 
one  has  studied  and  enjoyed  Italian  art 
for  a  few  months,  what  of  it?  Will  a 
man  l>e  a  better  and  more  successful  citi- 


or  experimental  physics,  devote  years  of 
study  to  them  and  to  kindred  subjects 
at  the  university?  Because  such  studies 
develop  the  powers  of  the  mind,  forming 
certain  mental  habits  of  exactness  and 
consecutiveness  of  thought  without  which 
any  real  culture  or  great  intellectual  power 
is  entirely  impossible.  Sudi  studies  per- 
meate and  transform  one's  entire  mental 
life — giving  one  gradually  and  uncon- 
sciously the  scientific  spirit  and  method. 
Just  so  the  fine  arts,  when  truly  loved  and 
studied,  saturate  and  transfuse  one's  en- 
tire personality,  awaken  within  one  and 
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gradually  develop  the  esthetic  and  emo- 
tional nature,  and  give  to  one's  thoughts 
and  work  a  new  aroma,  a  new  potency — 
the  persuasive  potency  of  artistic  feeling. 
When  once  this  sense,  sometimes  called 
taste,  this  feeling  for  beauty,  is  developed 
in  a  human  soul,  life  is  no  longer  the  same 
— it  has  a  new  charm  and  power  of  funda- 
mental importance.  This  development 
in  one's  nature,  like  the  development  in 
the  mind  of  the  scientific  spirit  or  the 
awakening  in  the  soul  of  the  spiritual 
nature,  henceforth  manifests  itself,  of 
necessity,  in  every  manifestation  of  that 
personahty.  If  one  be  a  writer,  it  will 
gradually  suffuse  his  work  with  a  new 
and  subtile  power.  If  one  be  a  farmer, 
it  will  transform  his  surroundings  more 
and  more  into  habitations  worthy  of  a 
human  being.  If  one  be  an  artisan,  it 
will  seek  expression  in  work  that  rises 
above  the  ugly  and  the  commonplace. 
If  one  be  a  wife  and  mother,  it  will  give 
to  the  home  an  attractiveness,  a  restful- 
ness,  a  domestic  charm  the  value  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  In  this 
way,  far  from  unfitting  one  for  life  in 
America,  it  can  but  give  to  those  who  have 
really  felt  its  influence  a  new  and  mys- 
terious force  which,  as  it  permeates  more 
and  more  our  national  life,  must  dignify 
and  exalt  it. 

Here  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
some  people  on  returning  home  from  a 
trip  abroad,  proceed  at  once  to  show 
their  artistic  attainments  by  carping  at 
everything  American  and  ostentatiously 
writhing  in  supersensitive  horror  at  our 
art  industry  and  life  in  general.  It  is 
their  misfortune  that  travel  has  developed 
in  them,  not  a  sensitiveness  to  see  and 
enjoy  whatever  is  most  picturesque  and 
beautiful  about  them,  but  an  abnormal 
abiUty  to  search  out  and  suffer  from 
everything  that  is  ugly  or  crude.  Their 
education  has  been  entirely  negative, 
their  development  has  been  one-sided 
and  ludicrous.  This  is  not  through  any 
fault  of  Europe.  These  same  people 
have  doubtless  read  the  Bible  and  heard 


it  expounded  with  the  very  similar  result, 
that  they  have  arrived  at  a  religious  state 
of  exaggerated  sanctimonious  compunc- 
tion over  the  sins  of  their  neighbors. 
They  look  at  everything  in  a  shallow,  ^o- 
istic  way  which  makes  it  impossible  for 
them  toappreciateorimbibethespirit  which 
animates  all  great  art — the  spirit  of  truth 
and  goodness  expressed  in  terms  of  beauty. 

One  fact  of  pecuHar  significance  to 
Americans  stands  out  large  and  luminous 
in  the  Uves  and  work  of  all  the  great  mas- 
ters of  Italy, — the  fact  that  suprcnoie  great- 
ness is  incompatible  with  hurry  and  fret. 
It  took  Orcagna  ten  years  to  make  the 
incomparaUe  marble  canopy  in  the 
church  of  Or  San  Michele,  and  it  took 
Ghiberti  twenty-one  years  to  make  the 
gates  of  the  Baptistery  which  Michael 
Angelo  declared  fit  to  be  the  "gates  of 
Paradise."  These  men  only  demanded 
a  Hving  and  a  chance  to  do  their  best 
work,  but  that  alone  was  immortality. 
The  highest  work  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be  done  by  men  who  do  their 
work  primarily  for  the  money  they  can 
get  out  of  it,  rather  than  for  the  message 
they  can  breathe  into  it.  Men  whose 
time  is  too  valuable  to  work  and  work 
over  and  wait  for  an  inspiration,  must 
turn  out  hack-work,  a  loveless  unnatural 
product  of  hands  and  brain  which,  how- 
ever perfect  in  technique,  is  yet  a  mon- 
strosity. None  but  messengers  from  the 
heart  have  ever  touched  and  inspired  the 
hearts  of  men. 

One  other  thing  we  can  learn  from 
Europe,  which  unfortunately  Europe  has 
not  yet  learned  for  herself,  and  that  is 
the  uselessness  and  utter  absurdity  of 
seeking  lasting  satisfaction  or  happiness 
in  even  the  highest  esthetic  deUghts,  ex- 
cept as  infused  into  and  made  a  part  of 
one's  serious  duties  and  labors  as  a  human 
being.  Beauty  is  the  expression  of  one's 
love  for  one's  work.  What  we  love  we 
instinctively  adorn.  A  decoration  is  an 
embodied  caress.  But  no  art  can  replace 
ethical  purposes,  no  skill  can  sanctify  a 
selfish  or  impure  impulse.     The   center 
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and  core  of  life  is  a  love  for  truth,  for 
goodness  and  for  that  beauty  which  is 
their  radiant  garment.  Art  exercises  an 
influence  which  is  beneficent  and  can  be 
replaced  by  nothing  else,  but  when,  as 
among  the  believers  in  "  art  for  art's  sake  " 


the  attempt  is  made  to  make  of  art  a 
religion — ^it  would  be  disgusting  if  it  were 
not  so  ridiculous,  and  yet  one  can  hardly 
say  it  is  ridiculous,  it  is  so  supremely  piti- 
ful. Carl  Vroobian. 
Geneva^  Switzerland, 


THE  AMERICAN   DOCTRINE  OF  SHIPPING-RIGHTS. 

By  William  W.  Bates, 

Ex-United  States  Comminioner  of  Navigation. 


IT  IS  the  teaching  of  history  that  con- 
tact with  the  ocean  has  been  highly 
influential  in  forming  the  character  of 
nations — increasing  their  courage  and 
love  of  freedom  and  developing  the  means 
of  their  wealth  and  power.  This  is  why 
in  every  enUghtened  country  the  benefits 
of  navigation  are  fully  appreciated. 
Every  people  whose  territory  touches  the 
ocean,  its  rivers  and  harbors  furnishing 
sites  for  towns  and  cities  and  abodes  of 
civilization,  arc  naturally  blessed  in  great 
degree.  To  other  industries  they  may 
add  shipbuilding,  transportation  and  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  If  well-governed, 
they  may  grow  rich  and  powerful  on  land 
and  sea,  and  exert  much  influence  on  the 
progress  of  mankind.  But  native  skill 
must  be  applied;  shipping  must  be  home- 
built  and  home-employed  and  commerce 
conducted  by  citizens,  or  its  natural  ad- 
vantages will  do  the  nation  Httle  good. 
AJien  merchants  using  foreign  shipping 
will  not  aid  very  much  in  developing  in- 
dustries away  from  home — they  work  for 
their  own  country  and  flag  everywhere 
they  go. 

Only  one  of  the  larger  nations  of  the 
earth — ^the  United  States  of  America — 
has  failed  for  some  time  to  prize  and  pro- 
tect a  large  part  of  its  navigation — ^that 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  This  part,  by 
a  mistaken  policy,  virtually  thrust  upon 
the  government  by  a  rival,  has  long  been 
unprotected  and  consequently  is  now  an 
almost  vanished  industry.     It  is  hoped. 


however,  that  this  policy  will  be  soon  cor- 
rected and  that  once  more  the  American 
ship  wiD  win  her  way  and  enjoy  her  rights. 
Li  February,  1904,  a  joint  commission 
of  Congress  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  situation  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  during  the  recess  and  to  prepare 
a  bill  to  meet  its  demands  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner.  It  was  developed  that 
the  view  of  the  country  favored  the  re- 
establishment  of  our  early  policy.  This 
caUed  for  discriminating  duties  of  Umruige 
and  of  tariffs  as  regulations  of  foreign 
commerce,  the  constitution  not  sanction- 
ing the  payment  of  "bounties"  or  "sub- 
sSes"  fo^e  marine  in  general.  Con- 
trary  to  expectation,  the  commission  re- 
ported a  "subvention"  or  subsidy  bill, 
which,  however,  was  not  put  upon  passage, 
the  report  in  its  favor  by  a  majority  of 
the  commission  being  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  possible  that  this  measure 
may  be  offered  at  the  next  session,  but 
is  by  no  means  certain  of  enactment;  for 
ample  discussion  must  show  that  its  prin- 
ciple is  false^  and  that  unless  our  present 
policy  shall  be  discontinued  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  an  American  marine,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  treasure  may  be  squandered 
on  the  experiment. 

ADVANTAGE  OP  SHIPPING  POWER. 

The  relations  of  national  advancement 
to  navigation  and  commerce  are  naturally 
such,  that  the  nations  accomplishing  their 
improvement   and   extension   have   ever 
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developed  a  power  of  controlling  the  cir- 
cumstances of  others.  An  intelligent 
observation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
grounded  on  this  fact: 

"Whosoever  commands  the  sea  com- 
mands the  trade;  whosoever  commands 
the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the 
world  itself." 

The  riches  of  the  world  do  not  all  re- 
side in  traffic,  though  it  is  the  idea  of  some 
commercial  countries  that,  for  them,  the 
marts  of  trade  are  the  indispensable  pos- 
session. Raleigh's  nation  has  paid  great 
attention  to  his  maxim.  The  mastery 
of  navigation  and  the  command  of  com- 
merce have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind 
of  its  government  in  every  movement 
made  on  land  or  sea  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  possession  of  forty- 
\3iree  colonies  or  dependencies  tells  a 
long  story  of  naval  power,  conquest  and 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Great  Britain's 
conunand  of  the  sea  now  begins  with  the 
control  of  shipbuilding;  takes  root  with 
sure  ascendency  in  shipowning;  branches 
out  with  supremacy  in  underwritinjg,  and 
is  perfected  in  power  by  mercantile  ad- 
vantage and  the  consequent  financial 
rule  of  debtor  nations :  those  withovt  ship- 
ping. To  her  other  instrumentaUties  of 
domination  she  adds  a  great  navy. 

THE  WORK  OF  SHIP  PROTECTION. 

The  basis  for  this  commanding  posi- 
tion— of  "Ruler  of  the  Seas" — ^was  laid 
in  a  navigation  act  (1651-60)  the  most 
efficacious  ever  enforced.  Its  protection 
to  ship  employment  was  absolute.  Says 
a  British  historian: 

"  The  result  of  that  act  transcended  the 
wildest  dream  of  Lombard  and  Venetian 
avarice,  or  the  grandest  schemes  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  conquest.  It  not  only 
secured  to  the  people  who  enacted  it  the 
greatest  share  of  the  world's  carrying 
trade,  but  the  trade  also  knew  its 
master  and  followed  with  becoming  ser- 
viUty." 


Following  is  the  principal  section  of 
the  perfected  act  which  gave  England  her 
start  as  the  autocrat  of  commerce,  virtu- 
ally compelUng  other  countries  to  follow 
her  example  in  regard  to  ship  protection: 

BRmSH   NAVIGATION   ACT. 

"And  it  is  further  enacted,  etc.,  that 
no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  of  the 
growth,  production  or  manufacture  of 
Africa,  Asia  or  America,  or  any  part  there- 
of, be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  or 
Wales,  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
or  town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  in  any 
other  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels  what- 
ever, but  in  such  as  do  truly  and  without 
fraud,  belong  only  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  dominion  of  Wales,  or 
town  of  Berwick-on-Tweed,  or  of  the 
lands,  islands,  plantations  or  territories 
in  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  to  his  Majesty 
belonging,  as  the  proprietors  and  right 
owners  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master 
and  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners 
are  English,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  all  such  goods  and  commodi- 
ties, and  of  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which 
they  were  imported,  with  all  her  guns, 
tackle,  furniture  and  apparel." 

Thus,  absolute  prohibition  protected 
British  carrying  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  world,  while,  with  the  continent  of 
Europe  only,  diflFerential  duties  were 
appUed.  Necessarily,  rival  European 
nations  regulated  their  commerce  in  view 
of  the  EngUsh  system:  prohibitively  for 
their  coastwise  and  colonial  trades,  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  discriminatively 
in  duties  for  foreign  traffic.  England 
was  not  long  in  following  up  her  naviga- 
tion law  with  open  warfare  on  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Netherlands,  then  doing  a 
large  share  of  carriage  for  other  countries. 
By  breaking  up  these  fixed  relations,  new 
ones  favorable  to  English  trade  might  be 
made.  In  this  advancement  the  navy 
was  the  main  support.  In  a  few  years' 
warfare  the  Dutch  marine  was  destroyed. 
British  statesmen  said  it  was  to  break  up 
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a  monopoly  of  navigation;  historians  say  tained.  Only  fair  and  equitable  corn- 
it  was  to  establish  one  monopoly  in  place  merce  was  wanted — ^no  other  appeared 
of  another.  desirable. 


ANTI-MONGPGLY  OF  NAVIGATION. 

When  the  United  States  of  America 
came  into  the  arena  of  ocean  conmierce  a 
new  problem  confronted  England.  Un- 
der her  laws,  only  her  own  flag  could  carry 
between  any  of  the  ports  of  America,  or 
from  them  to  her  ports  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ican vessels  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
would  be  excluded  from  these  ports  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  if  no  relaxation 
were  made.  This  was  done,  but  not  by 
a  statute  for  a  number  of  years.  A  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  annually,  the 
ports  in  Great  Britain  were  declared 
open,  but  those  in  the  Provinces  and  the 
West  Indies  were  reported  closed,  to  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States.  The  governor 
of  the  East  Indies,  then  having  the  power 
so  to  do,  permitted  American  vesseb  to 
trade  there  under  conditions  such  as  other 
countries  enjoyed. 

For  the  better  protection  of  her  ship- 
ping. Great  Britain  refused  outright  to 
make  any  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation with  the  United  States,  and  to  this 
day  she  has  made  none  except  the  meager, 
time-limited  convention  of  1815,  condi- 
tioned, at  her  instance,  for  the  mutual 
suspension  of  discriminating  duties  in 
direct  trans-Atlantic  trade,  securing  thus 
a  great  advantage.  The  United  States 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  desirable 
treaties  with  France,  Holland  and  Sweden, 
and  afterward  with  other  countries,  favor- 
able to  fair  and  equitable  traffic. 

The  peculiar  course  of  Great  Britain 
caused  a  study  of  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional navigation  the  world  over,  especi- 
ally by  American  statesmen  intent  upon 
securing  the  natural  rights  of  a  young  and 
independent  maritime  nation.  What 
these  rights  were  became  matter  for  seri- 
ous thought  and  considerate  but  deter- 
mined action.  Ambitious  schemes,  such 
as  ultimately  carrying  and  conducting 
the  conmierce  of  the  worlds  were  not  enter- 


TRANSPGRTATIGN   A   PART  GF  CGMMFJICE. 

Considering  the  question  in  its  laiger 
aspects,  as  did  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
other  of  our  early  statesmen,  transporta- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  conmierce  between 
two  nations,  and  in  direct  trade  plainly 
belongs  to  each  countiy  to  do;  but  if  one 
country  has  not  the  vessels,  and  the  other 
has,  then  the  whole  transportation  mani- 
festly belongs  to  that  one  and  cannot  be 
justly  claimed  by  any  other. 

While  some  nations  unskilled  in  navi- 
gation have  been  content  to  have  no  ship- 
ping and  only  a  passive  commerce,  others 
quaUfied  to  build  and  sail  have  been  alert 
to  the  importance  of  an  active  commerce 
carried  on  by  their  own  vessels.  A  de- 
pendence on  foreign  shipping,  and  the 
payment  of  freight  to  vessels  of  other 
countries,  creates  or  increases  balances  of 
commerce  against  a  country.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen 
of  our  countiy,  said:  "To  preserve  the 
balance  of  trade  [commerce]  in  favor  of  a 
nation  ought  to  be  a  leading  aim  of  its 
policy."  Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Car- 
olina, said  in  1790:  *'By  permitting  for- 
eigners to  carry  our  produce  for  us,  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  fine  goods  they  fur- 
nish us,  we  have  to  raise  more  from  the 
soil  by  one4hird  than  if  we  carried  it 
ourselves." 

Foreign  shipping  dependence  also  en- 
counters the  disadvantages  of  foreign 
wars,  scarcity  of  vessels,  high  rates  of 
freight  and  dear  insurance,  without  cer- 
tainty of  service  at  any  cost;  hence  a 
national  shipping  is  an  economic  necessity 
for  a  maritime  people,  and  absolutely  so, 
to  maintain  independence  and  p^ect 
prosperity.  Shipless  nations  often  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  navigating  class,  as 
trade  is  always  gained  to  alien  carrying 
nations,  while  their  profits  enlarge  and 
grow  unfair.  The  shipless  nation,  too, 
is  always  in  ddt^  generally  backward  and 
seldom  prosperous. 
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THE  TRUB  THEORY  OF  COMMERCE. 

Regarding  the  true  theory  of  commerce, 
said  Rufus  King  in  1818: 

^  As  all  nations  have  equal  rights ^  and 
each  may  claim  equal  advantages  in  its 
intercourse  with  others,  the  true  theory 
of  international  commerce  is  one  of  equal- 
ity and  reciprocal  benefits.  This  gives  to 
skill  and  to  capital  their  just  and  natural 
advantages;  any  other  scheme  is  merely 
artificial;  and  so  far  as  it  aims  at  ad- 
vantages over  those  who  adhere  to  the 
open  system,  it  aims  at  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  natural  justice." 

The  British  system  had  the  fault  thus 
described.  The  colonists  were  treated 
as  subordinate  to  their  fellow-subjects; 
their  industries  and  the  use  of  their  vessels 
being  placed  under  inferior  regulations. 
It  was  this  denial  of  equality  that  really 
caused  the  revolution  of  1776.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  an  American 
system  of  conmierce  should  look  to  pro- 
tection of  some  kind,  that  should  even  up 
disadvantages  in  the  footing  of  vessels 
and  conduce  to  the  conduct  of  "  fair  com- 
merce "  and  a  just  sharing  of  transporta- 
tion with  the  countries  with  whom  we 
traded.  The  first  two  conmiercial  trea- 
ties made  after  the  revolution  exhibit  the 
care  of  our  early  statesmen  in  this  regard. 
The  right  to  protect  against  inequahties 
of  footing  in  navigation  was  reserved  in 
the  preambles  to  these  treaties  both  pro- 
claimed in  1783.  We  quote  from  that  of 
the  Netherlands. 

The  contracting  parties : 

''Desiring  to  ascertain  in  a  permanent 
and  equitable  manner,  the  rules  to  be 
observed  relative  to  the  commerce  and 
correspondence  which  they  intend  to  es- 
tablish between  their  respective  states, 
countries,  and  inhabitants  have  judged 
that  the  said  end  cannot  be  better  ob- 
tained than  by  establishing  the  most  per- 
fect equality  and  reciprocity  for  the  basis 
of  their  agreements,  and  by  avoiding  all 
those  burdensome  preferences  which  are 
usually  the  sources  of  debate,  embarrass- 


ment, and  discontent;  by  leaving  also 
each  party  ai  liberty  to  make,  respecting 
commerce  and  navigation,  such  ulterior 
regulations  as  it  shall  find  most  conveni- 
ent to  itself,  and  by  founding  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce  solely  upon  recipro- 
cal utility  and  the  just  rules  of  free  inter- 
course; reserving  withal  to  each  party 
the  liberty  of  admitting  at  its  pleasure 
other  nations  to  a  participation  of  the 
same  advantages." 

OUR  CONTENTION   FOR  FAIR   WEST 
INDIA  COMMERCE. 

After  the  above-mentioned  treaties 
were  made,  nearly  all  our  states  enacted 
regulations  of  commerce — described  as 
"discriminating  duties"— for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  carrying  trade,  being  free 
so  to  do.  When  the  constitution  was 
formed  a  compact  was  necessarily  entered 
into,  that  the  duty  and  power  of  such  pro- 
tection should  be  taken  over  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  That  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  clause  3  of  section  8  of  article  L 
of  the  Constitution,  providing  for  the  ««- 
ulation  of  foreign  trade.  In  conformity 
with  the  compact  and  under  the  power 
granted,  the  first  Congress,  in  1789,  took 
up  its  duty  towards  shipping,  and  in  a 
short  time  an  American  marine  was  under 
way  encouraged  and  protected  in  its  etnr 
ployment.  Great  Britain  was  alone  in 
her  opposition  and  antagonism.  Herself 
the  best  protected  shipping  nation  on 
earth,  a  strong  believer  in  her  right  to 
keep  down  rivalry  and  to  monopolize,  if 
she  could,  the  commerce  and  carriage  of 
the  world,  she  could  not  tolerate  "fair 
commerce"  with  a  former  rebel  colony. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  British  ministry 
watched  and  worked  to  coerce  the  Ameri- 
can government  into  an  abandonment  of 
ship  protection  in  the  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  Finally  this  was  effected 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1812,  the 
West  Indies  remaining  closed.  The  al- 
ternative was  to  continue  the  war.  Giv- 
ing way  to  Great  Britain  in  1815  initiated 
a  change  of  system  that  should  never  have 
been  made.    A  most  unfair  commerce 
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resulted  from  it.  British  shipping 
brought  out  such  goods  as  our  market 
would  accept;  then  they  took  cargo  for 
the  West  Indies;  there  they  loaded  for 
the  United  States ;  discharged  cargo  here, 
and  loading  again  they  sailed  homeward 
bound,  having  paid  no  ''discriminating 
duties"  for  the  protection  of  "Yankee" 
ships.  American  vessels  could  load  and 
sail  for  a  British  European  port,  take  in 
hallaM  and  return  home.  They  could 
not  then  load  and  sail  to  a  British  West 
India  port  under  penalty  of  confiscation 
of  hull  and  cargo.  They  paid  no  dis- 
criminating duties,  except  for  lights  in 
the  British  ports  in  Europe,  but  neither 
could  they  get  the  carriage  of  foreign- 
owned  cargoes  with,  their  discriminating 
duties  off;  the  British  merchant  freighted 
the  sliip  of  his  own  flag,  for  such  were  the 
ethics  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  disre- 
gard that  he  paid  to  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocal  benefits.  Entitled  to  half  the 
transportation  of  the  commerce  with 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States  could 
get  but  one-quarter.  Entitled  to  half  the 
transportation  of  the  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies,  they'  were  refused  any 
of  it. 

Finding  how  the  convention  operated, 
Congress  was  not  long  in  resolving  to 
have  the  ports  of  the  West  Indies  opened, 
or  the  disadvantage  of  the  convention 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  1819  it  would 
terminate,  but,  having  other  negotiations 
pending,  England  had  it  in  her  power  to 
compel  an  extension  of  time,  and  this  she 
did  for  ten  years  in  1818.  In  1818,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 
ican ports  were  closed  to  all  vessels  com- 
ing from  ports  which  were  closed  to  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States.  In  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  31  to  2,  and  in  the  House, 
123  to  16.  The  British  policy  was  "ex- 
clusively directed  against  us,"  the  vessels 
of  other  countries  being  indulged  in  a  free 
intercourse.  In  this  wrongful  policy 
Britain  stood  alone,  "American  vessels 
being  admitted  into  the  French,  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  Swedish  colonies." 


NATX7RAL  RIGHTS  SHOULD   BE  PRO- 
TECTED. 

James  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  in  an  able 
speech  said: 

"  Vain,  foolish,  your  resolutions  to  build 
ships,  unless  you  protect  your  navigation. 
It  is  not  to  the  superior  fixtures  of  your 
vessels,  or  the  ampleness  of  their  supplies, 
you  are  to  look  for  victory,  but  to  the 
number  and  experience  of  your  sailors. 
If  you  suflFer  the  power  who  looks  with 
jealousy  on  your  rising  commerce  and 
with  envy  on  the  glory  of  your  na^'y,  to 
exclude  you  from  the  participation  of 
those  advantages  which  of  right,  as  being 
derived  from  nature,  belong  to  you, 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  an  efficient  ma- 
rine, and  withdraw  from  the  ocean." 

It  was  estimated  that  138,000  tons  of 
shipping,  manned  by  6,000  seamen,  sailed 
annually  from  our  ports  to  the  British 
West  Indies  with  exports  to  the  value  of 
$6,000,000 — a  commerce  in  which  we  had 
no  participation  whatever.  Mr.  Barbour 
thus  illustrated  the  case: 

"A  British  ship  arrives  in  the  United 
States  direct  from  Great  Britain,  with  a 
cargo,  unloads  in  one  of  our  ports,  takes 
in  a  cargo  of  lumber,  goes  to  the  West 
Indies,  delivers  it,  and  finding  freight 
scarce,  she  sails  to  New  Orleans,  procures 
a  load  of  tobacco,  cotton,  etc.,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Great  Britain;  here  two  or  three 
of  the  freights  belong  of  right  to  the  ship- 
ping of  America,  as  being  the  prodv^cts  of 
America.  Yet  British  ships,  from  the 
policy  complained  of,  monopolize  the 
whole.  An  American  vessel  going  from 
a  Northern  or  an  Eastern  port  with  a  view 
to  take  a  cargo  for  Europe,  goes  in  ballast 
to  New  Orleans.  Even  from  the  colo- 
nies in  North  America  vessels  are  daily 
entering  our  ports  laden  with  plaster,  fish 
and  the  products  of  their  colonies;  these 
are  commuted  in  some  of  our  ports  for 
such  cargoes  as  are  wanted  in  the  West 
Indies,  whither  they  sell  or  exchange  their 
cargo,  and  procure  a  freight  in  the  pro- 
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duce  of  the  islands.  Again,  British  ships 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  fre- 
quently leave  home  with  cargoes  of  little 
value,  such  as  earthenware,  coal,  salt, 
etc.,  come  to  the  United  States,  procure 
cargoes  for  the  West  Indies,  and  return 
home  freighted  with  the  productions  of 
the  islands;  while  the  American  trade  is 
limited  to  a  direct  trade  only  with  the 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe. 
They  return  generally  in  baUaM''  [since 
the  convention  of  1815]. 

THE  vessel's  right  TO  CARRY  THE 

CARGO. 

It  was  not  the  "colonial  system"  to 
which  Americans  objected,  but  a  new 
development  of  the  monopoUstic  policy. 
On  this  point  Rufus  King,  a  member  of 
the  constitutional  convention,  said: 

"Our  commercial  system  is  an  open 
one — our  ports  and  our  conmierce  are 
free  to  aU — we  neither  possess,  nor  desire 
to  possess,  colonies;  nor  do  we  object 
that  others  should  possess  them,  unless 
thereby  the  general  commerce  of  the  world 
be  so  abridged  that  we  are  restrained  in 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  conmierce 
wanting  our  supplies,  and  furnishing  in 
return  those  which  we  need. 

"But  it  is  not  to  the  colonial  system, 
but  to  a  new  principle,  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  incorporated  with  those  of 
the  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  now  object.  According  to  this  act  no 
direct  trade  or  intercourse  can  be  carried 
on  between  a  colony  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try; but  by  the  'free  port  bill '  passed  in 
the  present  reign,  the  English  contraband 
trade,  which  had  long  been  pursued,  in 
violation  of  Spanish  laws,  between  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  colonies,  was  sanctioned 
and  r^ulated  by  an  act  of  Parliament; 
and,  since  the  independence  of  the  United 
States,  England  has  passed  laws  opening 
an  intercourse  and  trade  between  her 
West  India  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  and  excluding  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States,  has  confined  the  same  to 
English  ships  and  seamen;  departing  by 


this  law  not  only  from  the  principles  of 
the  navigation  act,  which  she  was  at  lib- 
erty to  do,  by  opening  a  direct  intercourse 
between  the  colonies  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  controlHng,  which  she  had  no 
authority  to  do,  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  employ  their  own  vessels 
to  carry  it  on. 

"Colonies  being  parts  of  the  nation, 
are  subjected  to  its  regulations ;  but  when 
an  intercourse  and  trade  are  opened  be- 
tween colonies  and  a  foreign  country,  the 
foreign  country  becomes  a  party,  and  has 
a  reciprocal  claim  to  employ  its  own  ves- 
sels equally  in  the  intercourse  and  trade 
with  such  colony,  as  with  any  other  part 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Gov- 
ernments owe  it  to  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  carefuUy  to  watch  over,  and  by  all 
suitable  means  to  promote,  the  general 
welfare ;  and  while  on  account  of  a  small 
or  doubtful  inconvenience  they  wiU  not 
disturb  a  beneficial  intercourse  between 
their  people  and  a  foreign  country,  they  ' 
ought  not  to  omit  the  interposition  of  thdr 
corrective  authority,  whenever  an  im- 
portant public  interest  is  evaded,  or  the 
national  reputation  affected." 

RESULTS   OF  OUR   CONTENTION. 

As  the  islands  had  to  have  our  supplies, 
we  did  not  lose  the  trade,  which,  under 
their  regulations,  was  carried  on  by  our 
vessels  through  neutral  ports,  the  British 
carrying  between  these  and  their  own. 
There  were  thus  two  freights  in  place  of 
one,  much  to  the  cost  of  the  islanders. 
British  commerce,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
King,  suffered  under  this  state  of  things 
for  twelve  years  before  his  Majesty  would 
recognize  the  principle  that  American 
vessels  had  a  right  to  carry  export  cargoes 
to  any  extent.  In  1830  the  drastic  course 
pursued  opened  the  ports  which  had  been 
closed  in  1783.  The  ports  of  the  worid 
are  open  to  American  shipping  to-day, 
but  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  might  as  well 
be  closed  to  our  vessels  as  to  have  to  run 
them  under  a  policy  such  as  now  virtually 
excludes  them  on  peril  of  ruin  to  owners. 
And  we  are  told  if  we  undertake  to  change 
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this  policy,  which  but  for  Great  Britain 
we  would  never  have  had»  there  will  be 
dire  retaliation  leveled  at  the  interests  of 
American  farmers.  Sentiment  so  unwor- 
thy did  not  move  the  patriotic  legislators 
in  1818,  led  by  a  farmer  of  Virginia,  Hon. 
James  Barbour.   About  this  point  he  said : 

'*The  exports  from  this  country  to  the 
depeodeoX  in  question  mayle  esti- 
mated  at  $6,000,000  and  the  question  to 
be  discussed  is,  what  will  be  the  injQuence 
of  this  measure  upon  the  price  ef  the 
article  thus  exported  ?  If  it  be  necessary 
to  admit  that  Great  Britain  can  do  and 
will  do  without  them,  then  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
these  articles  would  diminish,  and  in  so 
far  the  value  be  impaired  and  by  conse^ 
quence  the  agricultural  interest  injured. 
BuL^  it  were  revealed  from  Heaven  that 
be  the  consequence,  still  he 
agriculturists  were  prepared, 
regard  to  the  interests  and  to 
5r  of  their  country  required  it, 
to  make  the  sacrifice  which  the  emergency 
called  for.  He  represented  farmers  and 
agriculturists;  his  interest  was  like  theirs, 
and  he,  therefore,  presumed  he  spoke 
their  sentiments,  when  he  proclaimed  his 
readiness  to  look  across  any  sacrifice  of 
their  interest,  when  the  welfare  and  dig- 
nity of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  demanded  it." 

ENUMERATION  OF  SHIPPING  RIGHTS. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  the 
writer  has  elsewhere  shown  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,^  the  American 
doctrine  in  relation  to  the  foreign  cany- 
ing  trade  is  this :  American  shipping  has 
the  natural  right  and  is  entitied, 

1.  To  carry  American  exports  to  any 
countiy  whose  ports  are  open  to  them. 

2.  To  carry  American  commerce  be- 
tween the  states  and  other  countries, 
their  vessels  mutually  participating  in  the 
carriage  of  imports  and  exports,  to  the 
extent  of  one-tialf. 

*See  Amerioan  Navigations  1902.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Company,  Boston  and  New  Yoik. 


8.  To  carry  all  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  another  countiy, 
t/  it  has  no  vessels  with  which  to  do  its 
share  of  carriage. 

4.  To  carry  all  American  domestic  com- 
merce— coasting,  lake  and  river. 

5.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  natural  right,  and  is  en- 
titied to  regulate  its  foreign  trade  in  a 
manner  to  secure  and  protect  all  Ameri- 
can shipping  rights  against  the  adverse 
footing,  or  protective  policies,  of  foreign 
countries. 

6.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  under  a  constitutional  compact 
witii  Uie  maritime  states  to  perform  its 
duty  in  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
American  navigation  and  to  see  that  en- 
gagements with  foreign  nations  involve 
no  sacrifice  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

THE  PROBABLE  ACTION  OF  CONGRESS. 

The  forgoing  principles  should  and 
will  undoubtedly  prevail  in  any  measure 
that  Congress  will  enact  for  the  recoveiy 
of  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  which  is 
now  done  to  the  extent  of  ninety-two  per 
cent,  by  the  vessels  of  foreign  countries. 
Of  the  annual  importations,  about  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  arrive  by  vessels  not  be- 
longing to  the  countries  of  production, 
i.  e.,  by  indirect  carriage.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of 
1828,  opening  our  ports  to  vessds  of  all 
countries,  with  cargoes  the  production 
of  any  or  every  countiy,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing at  the  customs  as  our  own  ships, 
whenever  any  fmj^pi  country  would 
reciprocate,  iJ^^^kfredpiocation  was 
of  no  real  valuJ^^Hme  time  this  act  was 
passed,  Americaii  ships  competed  in 
British  ports  with  British  ships;  in  French 
ports  with  French  ships;  in  Chinese  ports 
with  Chinese  vessels,  and  so  on,  for  freight 
to  the  United  States.  Now,  in  these,  and 
in  all  ports  whatever,  American  vessels 
have  to  compete  with  the  vessels  of  all 
nations — a  manifold  competition,  say, 
of  tenfold  the  extent  that  is  prudent  or 
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neoessaiy.  It  is  this  excess  of  compe- 
tition that  the  forthcoming  congiessional 
legislation  should  seek  to  set  aside.  The 
conventions  standing  in  the  way  of  this 
course  may  all  be  terminated  by  giving 
the  notice  of  one  year  required,  if  one 
countiy  or  the  other  came  to  believe  that 
the  convention  operated  unfairly  and  was 
detrimental.  It  has  been  to  the  interest 
of  many  countries  to  let  these  conventions 
stand,  and  several  have  devised  and  ap- 
plied other  protectioiu — ^to  the  damage  of 
the  United  States.  The  act  should  ex- 
tend far  enough  to  nullify  these;  and  it 
may  follow  that  other  nations  will  have 
to  adopt  the  principles  of  our  act,  as  this 
article  has  set  them  out. 

It  is  not  the  intention  and  would  not 
seem  to  be  good  policy  to  lay  any  extra 
burdens  on  direct  trade  and  transporta- 
tton^  unless  foreign  countries  take  that 
course,  which  will  not  probably  happen. 
Acknowledging  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
cany  their  own  commerce  and  standing 
for  the  freedom  of  international  inter- 
course, the  United  States  seeks  only  jus- 
tice for  her  own  people  in  respect  to  navi- 
gation. They  are  willing  to  have  a  fair 
competition,  for  instance,  between  their 
own  vessels  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  dependencies,  but  not  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
France,  Germany,  Brazil,  China,  etc. 
Moreover,  students  of  the  subject  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  there  cannot  be 
a  fair  competition  with  uneqiuU  footing^ 
and  that  American  vessels  cannot  survive 
with  les8  protection  than  others.  It  is 
taken  as  proved  in^mr  experience  that 
Great  Britain  has  ^^^^ee  for  naviga- 
tion in  excess  of  a^^HEr  nations,  and 


that  the  United  States  have  disadvantages 
beyond  all  others.  If  this  were  not  so, 
British  shipping  would  not  be  so  redun- 
dant as  it  is,  nor  American  shipping  so 
insufficient.  Congress  should  ther^ore 
look  mainly  to  a  d^ree  of  handicapjuing 
requisite  to  equalize  conditions  for  com- 
petition with  British  vessels.  The  situa- 
tion was  similar  in  1789.  Our  regula- 
tions made  then  and  afterward,  judging 
from  history,  held  the  scales  of  competi- 
tion with  tolerable  equipoise;  that  was 
the  reason  the  British  were  discontented 
and  endeavored  to  get  our  policy  changed 
— ^protection  removed — as  they  seemed 
to  prefer  advantage  to  equalOy.  This 
course  might  be  expected  of  a  rival  who 
believes  it  is  for  him  to  cany  the  commerce 
of**theworid." 

The  British  have  no  convention  with 
the  United  States  for  reciprocity,  under 
the  act  of  1828.  Their  act  dMS^ikmiet 
the  terms  of  that  act.  Though  ti 
prospered  greatly  and  much  more 
others,  from  its  extravagant  liberality, 
they  have  never  left  a  stone  unturned  to 
find  and  apply  advantages,  fair  and  unfair^ 
to  accomplish  the  monopoly  of  our  for- 
eign transportation.  Great  Britain  is 
now  the  best  protected  of  all  nations,  as 
the  United  States  is  the  least,  as  to  foreign 
trade,  yet  it  is  feared  by  some  that  she 
will  ** retaliate"  if  we  compel  an  equali- 
zation of  advantages.  For  this  there 
would  be  no  moral  justification,  and 
therefore  no  such  action.  A  nation  that 
is  just  will  not  object  to  American  ship- 
protection  at  the  present  day,  especially 
as  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by 
exciting  the  resentment  of  the  American 
Republic.  William  W.  Bates. 

Denver^  Colo. 
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FLOYD  CAMPBELL: 


A  KNIGHT  OF  MUNICIPAL 
HONOR. 


Bt  B.  O.  Fixjwer. 


THE  OLD  chivalry  arose  in  the  night- 
time of  savagely,  rapine  and  bru- 
tality and  strove  to  guard,  protect  and 
conserre  that  which  was  puie,  true  and 
worthy.  It  was  individucJistic  and  mili- 
tant. Its  weapons  were  the  spear,  the 
sword  and  the  battle-axe. 

The  new  chivalry,  conforming  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  civilization,  which 
have  largely  removed  the  theater  of  action 


between  the  f^cil  n  light  and  darkness 
from  the  plane  6rthe  f^ysical  to  that  t^ 
the  m«itd,  finds  its  most  effective  weap- 
ons in  the  pea,  the  brush  and  the  penal. 
Its  knights  are  less  theatric  and  drunatic, 
but  far  more  efficient.  It  is  sodalislic 
rather  than  individualistic  in  that  it  cod- 
<iems  itself  with  the  weal  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  state  and  nation,  rather  than  the 
interests    of    the    individual.     Upon    its 
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righteousness,  is  far  more  th&n  a  pictorial 
bistorian  of  the  hour.  He  is  one  of  die 
foremost  influences  in  the  battle  oi  de- 
mocracy and  dvilization  in  the  wai&zc 
of  national  life  and  civic  integrity  against 
corrupt  wealth  and  criminal  ptditical 
rings,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  should  not  be 
overiooked,  that,  as  a  rule,  the  newspaper 
cartoonists  have  from  the  days  of  Nast 
beoi  the  ruthless  and  incorruptible  foes 
of  graft,  corruption,  civic  dishonor  and 
those  reactionary  and  umepuUican  ideals 
that  privileged  interest  and  short-sig^ited 
statesmanship  seek  to  substitute  for  the 
old  concept  of  democracy  which  finds  its 
most  luminous  expression  in  the  Dedan- 
tion  of  Independence.  True,  in  late 
years,  a  few  papers,  such  as  Harpei'i 
Weekly,  Judge,  and  occasionally  Puei, 
have  given  prominence  to  undexnocratic 
and  obnoxious  cartoons  which  might  have 
been  ins[»red  by  privileged  interests  and 
the  beneficiaries  of  monopoly  rights. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  cartoonists  c^  the  day 
have  been  true  to  the  moral  ideals  that 
make  nations  gieat  and  are  the  vital 
breath  of  repubUcs. 


mtutiBtlDe  OoTeraOi   PannipMkw'i 


faithfulness  and  efficiency  civilization 
waits  and  the  destinies  of  free  institutions 
depend. 

Among  the  knights  of  the  New  Time — 
the  defenders  of  municipal  honor,  na- 
tional welfare  and  the  rights  of  man— the 
cartoonists,  or  the  knights  of  the  brush 
and  pendl,  whose  brains  are  dedicated 
to  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  age  and  the 
meroless  unmasking  of  the  enemies  of 
society,  are  to-day  among  the  foremost 
influences  battling  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  ring,  the  machine  and  the  corrup- 
tionists,  who  have  impaired  municipal 
and  national  integrity,  and  brought  shame 
and  dishonor  on  the  great  republic. 

We  bdieve  that  few  people,  even  among 
the  most  thoughtful  students  of  human 
advance,  realize  the  tremendous  influence 
bdmg  widded  to-day  by  .the  cartoonists 
in  the  American  daily  press.  They  in  a 
peculiar  manner  effectively  complement 
the  ringing  words  of  the  editors  and  pub- 
ficists,  fixing  instantly  and  indelibly  some 
striking  fact  on  the  minds  of  multitudes 
and  appealing  to  the  brain  of  the  slow- 
thinking  thousands  in  the  most  effective 
possible  manner.  Truly,  in  our  day  and 
nation  the  cartoonist,  who  is  loyal  to 
democracy  and  to  the  demands  of  social 
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THX  BISIHQ  TIDE. 


In  the  life-stni^lea  and  victoiy  of 
Floyd  CampbeU  we  have  one  of  tiiose  in- 
spiring illustrations  of  success  through 
lurd  labor,  manly  determination  and 
dauntless  penereience  which  in  a  republic 
so  frequently  lifts  aspiring  youth  to  en- 
viable heights. 

Mr.  Campbell  was  bom  thirty-two 
years  ago  at  Port  Austin,  Michigan. 
Thence  in  the  early  sixties  his  father,  a 
Scotchman  of  the  clan  CampbeU  of  Ar- 
gyle,  had  come  with  a  kit  of  ferrier's  tools 
and  a  bountiful  supply  of  energy  as  his 
assets.  He  had  opened  a  blacksmith's 
shop  which  soon  expanded  into  a  wagon 
and  carriage  manufactory.  Floyd  was 
early  sent  to  the  pubUc -schools,  and  out 
of  school-hours,  even  when  quite  young, 
he  worked  in  the  machine  department  of 
his  father's  shop,  so  that  he  eariy  devel- 
oped into  quite  a  harvesting-machine  ex- 
pert. His  eariy  life's  woric  was,  however, 
wholesomely  varied.  In  the  fishing  sea- 
son he  "  lifted  nets  with  the  French  Cana- 
dians on  Saginaw  Bay,"  spending  many 
bard   but   happy   months   in   this   way. 


During  the  harvestiDg  season  he  woriced 
in  the  fields,  and  so  grew  up  receiving  the 
ground-work  of  a  good  education  in  the 
public-schools  and  having  his  physical 
body  developed  by  useful  and  varied  toil. 
A  foundation  was  thus  laid  for  a  useful 
and  serviceable  life. 

Our  public-school  system,  the  ^ory  of 
the  republic,  is  ever  fostering  wholesome 
ambition  in  the  aspiring  brain  of  the  child, 
and  young  Campbell,  in  common  with 
thousands  of  other  pubhc-school  children, 
dreamed  of  making  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion in  life  in  fields  congenial  to  his  taste. 
From  eariy  boyhood  he  had  evinced  a 
passion  for  drawing,  and  like  Homer 
Davenport,  early  began  to  disfigure  every 
fence  and  dead-wall  he  passed  with  crude 
attempts  at  pictures.  While  at  school, 
he  spent  much  time  which  the  teacher 
expected  to  be  devoted  to  studies,  in  mis- 
cellaneous drawings  and  illustrating  a 
book  whidi  a  schoolmate  had  written. 
In  speaking  of  this  juvenile  attempt  as 
an  illustrator,  Mr.  CampbeU  recently 
said: 
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"AUTOCEAT  OF  ALL  THS  BCBaUS." 


"I  remember  my  fitst  illustrated  book, 
a  poetical  effusioD  hj  my  seat-mate,  Win- 
fidd  AdamsoD,  dedicate!  to  the  principal 
of  the  sdiool.  Hose  mai^inal  sketches 
were  the  pride  of  my  life,  but  that  one 
volume  was  confiscated  by  the  principal, 
and  what  became  of  it  I  could  not  say;  I 
only  know  that  we  were  expelled  from 
school." 

Without  any  master  to  teach  the  mdi- 
ments  of  art,  hut  by  the  exercise  of  that 
sturdy  will  which  rises  superior  to  ob- 
stacles and  discouragement  and  by  long 
and  tirdess  practice,  the  boy  advanced 
rapidly  in  his  drawing.    At  length,  he 


mustered  up  courage  to  address  a  timid 
letter  to  Cl^es  B.  Lewis,  better  known 
throughout  the  land  as  "M.  Quad." 

Frequently  man's  most  efficient  serrice 
in  life  is  rendered  by  silent,  loving,  un- 
selfish aid  extended  to  the  striving  and 
ambitious  young.  Lewis  belongs  to  that 
laige  fratemi^  of  fine  natures  who  thus 
find  one  of  the  chief  joys  of  life  in  helfang 
with  kindly  words  and  suggestions  those 
who  are  seekiiig  to  rise  in  the  worid.  He 
examined  the  boy's  drawings,  and  saw 
unmistakable  signs  of  talent  He  also 
discerned  in  the  boy  the  presence  of  the 
sturdy  Scotch  spirit,  that  dt^ged  deter- 
mination to  hang  on  in  spite  of  discour- 
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agements  until  success  is 
von,  and  he  encouraged, 
counseled  and  advised  the 
lad.  His  help  was  of  inesti- 
mable value,  and  Mr.  Camp- 
bell in  speaking  of  it,  said: 
"  Ezceptmg  my  father,  Mr. 
Lewis  gave  me  more  help 
than  any  one  dse.  He  was 
a  great  support" 

Acting  OD  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Lewis,  Flo^  studied 
under  Joseph  (^es  at  the 
Detroit  Museum  of  Art  and 
the  Academy. 

But  in  1898  the  father 
died,  and  drcumstances  at 
home  compelled  the  young 
man  to  make  his  own  liv- 
ing. Having  been  tau^t 
that  all  worQiy  work  was 
honorable,  and  finding  no 
opportunity  to  earn  a  living 
in  his  chosen  profession,  he 
accepted  work  as  a  sign  and 
roof  painter  at  six  dollars  a 
week.  Later,  he  secured 
a  position  with  an  engraving  company  at  passage  back  to  Michigan  as  a  diah-wash- 
Langing  at  six  dollars  a  week.  This  er  on  the  steamer  "  Monarch "  plying  be- 
meager  wage,  however,  was  only  paid  tween  Duluth  and  Samia.  Otiier  strug- 
when  the  firm  happened  to  be  in  funds,  gles  and  disappointments  awaited  him, 
which,  unfortunately  for  the  young  man,  but  happily  they  served  to  strengthen  his 
was  rardy  the  case.  determination  to  succeed,  and  at  length 

Garnet  Warren  told  us  on  one  occaaon  we  find  him  in  New  York  on  the  pictorial 
that  when  he  first  entered  the  field  as  staff  of  the  Herald.  Five  months  later 
cartoonist  and  illustrator,  a  fatality  seem-  he  was  commissioned  by  that  journal  to 
ed  to  dog  his  tracks.  No  sooner  would  go  to  Cuba  as  war  artist,  a  position  which 
he  secure  a  permanent  engagement  with  he  held  to  the  close  of  the  war.  In  1899 
a  newspaper  or  journal,  and  enter  his  he  went  to  Philadelphia  where  he  worked 
work  with  the  conviction  that  at  last  he  for  several  papers  and  did  considerable 
had  a  settled  position  than  the  publica-  book  illustratmg  and  some  important 
tion  would  suspend  or  get  into  finandal  serious  work  for  the  BookUyver'i  Maga- 
deep  waters.  Floyd  Campbell  had  a  :dne.  At  length  he  was  em{doyed  by  the 
somewhat  similar  experience.  Finding  Philadelphia  North  American,  where  his 
this  small  salary  at  Lansing  was  only  excellent  woik  has  attracted  general  at- 
fcnlhcoming  at  long  intervals,  he  accepted  tention,  many  of  his  cartoons  having  been 
a  position  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  but  widdy  cojaed.  In  Ins  present  portion 
shortly  after  reaching  his  new  home,  the  he  h^  become  a  veritable  terror  to  Gov- 
firm  met  with  financial  reverses,  and  the  emor  Fennypacker,  the  ridiculous  and 
young  artist  was  compelled  to  work  his    discredited    chief-executive    of   Pennsyl- 
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vania.  Pennypacker,  it  will 
be  Temembered,  decIaKd  on 
one  occasion  that  Boss  Qua^r 
was  a  greater  statesman  than 
Webster.  He  has  warred  in- 
cessantly on  the  cartoonists, 
making  in  this  respect  the 
comiptionists'  cause  his  own 
and  reminding  us  of  the 
shrewd  remark  of  a  friend 
who  in  speaking  of  the  hue  and 
ciy  raised  by  Boss  Piatt  and 
his  henchmen  against  the  car- 
toonists at  the  time  when  Dav- 
oiport  was  doing  such  valiant 
work  exposing  corruption  and 
grafting  in  New  York.  "When 
you  see  a  public  character," 
said  our  friend,  "who  denoun- 
ces and  assails  the  cartoonists, 
you  may  be  sure  that  he  has 
a  record  that  he  is  ashamed 
of,  or  that  he  is  meditating 
some  evil  or  discreditable  act 
which  he  does  not  want  to  be 
pictured  before  the  world  in  its 
essential  infamy."  The  sign- 
ing of  the  recent  "  ripper-bill " 


at  the  cominand  of  tbe  cor- 
rupt Boss  Durham  by  Gov- 
ernor Petmypacker  is  but 
one  of  many  shameful  acts 
of  this  man  whose  lust  for 
office  seems  to  have  obscured 
any  sense  of  moral  propor- 
tion he  may  have  possessed 
in  eariier  years. 

Floyd  Campbell  has  also 
been  a  terror  to  tbe  corrupt 
ring  of  Philadelphia.  Day 
after  day  his  telling  car- 
toons, instantly  imfvesaing 
upon  the  minds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  some  strik- 
ing fact  which  the  grafters 
and  the  gang  would  give 
miUions  to  have  covered  up, 
have  contributed  in  no  sniidl 
degree  to  the  general  nuwal 


,^^^-4'- 
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awakening  that  promises  to 
redeem  the  Quaker  City.  The 
comiptiooists  dread  tlie  car- 
toonist's picture  more  than 
aught  else.  He  knows  that 
the  cartoon  will  impress  his 
infamy  on  the  minds  of  tens 
of  thousands  who  would  not 
read  the  printed  page.  "  I  do 
not  care,"  exclaimed  Boss 
Tweed  on  one  occasion, "  what 
the  papers  write  about  me. 
My  constituents  cannot  read, 
but,  d — n  it,  thqr  can  see 
pictures."  Then  again,  some 
of  Mr.  Campbell's  cartoons 
cast  an  ominous  shadow  be- 
fore that  must  prove  as  dis- 
quieting and  disagreeable  as 
did  Nast's  prophetic  cartoons 
picturing  Twe^  in  the  striped 
garb  of  a  felon,  arouse  the 
dread  and  uneasiness  of  Boss 
Durham's  predecessor  ia  cor- 
rupt municipal  practices. 
Take>  for  example,  the  picture 
entitled  "The  Gang  is  Com- 
mitted to  Personal  R^istra- 
tion,"  in  which  the  pcJitical 
grafters  are  represented  as  sign- 
ing the  prison  register.     Such       ^^ _^ 

cartoons    in    view   of    Mayor    GiiodinUioU'Vinniing" 

-„,  1  I      .1  ■  ium«>,a>ouoftiiepeni>iiaoDtiwTDtliiBll 

Weavers   relentless  campugn    Kotntarr.  AmuingwwuthimTei^uoi 

.   •_.!  .„ _._  I        ISDt  of  ihe  rrand  ui  Phtladtf Bhia  knew 

cannot  fail  to  prove  extremely    oDirrepreiwntod.wmionof  tSotaMidui 
distasteful    to    the    evildoers    ^'feS^pSKlllJS'SSSffrrr  ii«. "  x^ 
who  have  so  long  shamelessly    SJ  SSJ^J^.ZS^^'Sf  wm.r.ESSS'.7: 
plundered  the  city. 

The  great  work  that  is  now  being  for  Mr.  Campbell  is,  we  think,  stronger 
wrought  in  Philadelphia  for  civic  right-  as  an  illustrator  than  as  a  cartoonist  in 
eousness  under  the  leadership  of  Mayor  the  strict  sense  of  that  term.  His  greatest 
Weaver  was,  we  beUeve,  only  rendered  work  shows  evidences  of  real  power  be- 
possible  by  the  cartoonists  of  the  Quaker  cause  it  stirs  the  imagination  of  the  be- 
City  press,  and  among  these  knights  of    holderin  that  strange  and  subtile  way  that 


•arere  ULlklnc  lo.  and  oBbnd 
Th*  dniwile  Utempt 
—  llluitraied  bj  two 


the  new  chivalry  Floyd  Campbell  holds 
a  leading  place.  His  greatest  work,  how- 
ever, is  not  seen  in  the  cartoons  of  the 
passing  events  of  the  city,  but  rather  in 
the  portrayal  of  colossal  themes  that  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  of  the  artist  rather 
than  to  the  peculiar  gift  of  the  cartoonist. 


nature  in  her  beauty  and  grandeur  affect 
the  mind  or  as  music,  great  oratory  and 
art  influence  the  imagination. 

To  appreciate  this  fact,  let  the  reader 
turn  to  die  drawings,  "The  Autocrat  of 
All  the  Rus^as,"  "At  the  Palace  Win- 
dow" and  "Marooned."     This  last  pic- 
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Cimpbell,  Id  Fhlladelptila  North  Anuriean. 

THE  OAMQ  IS  COUUITTXD  TO  PBBSONAL  REGISTRATION. 
A.  tagftaUv*  outooa  that  it  not  p»nloalulj  tBjajtA  bj  the  oorrupt  ilag  of  PbllailelpUs. 


ture  impresses  us  as  one  of  peculiar  power. 
We  instinctively  feel  ourselves  to  be  in 
the  presence  of  one  of  those  great  soul- 
catastrophes  that  appal  the  imagination 
by  the  momentous  character  of  the  tragedy 
that  envdopes  the  victim.  As  the  soul 
is  the  finest  part  of  man,  the  upward  im- 
pelling influence  of  life  and  Uiat  which 
imparts  all  that  is  sweetest,  finest  and 
most  attractive  to  his  being,  so  to  stand 
in  the  presence  of  the  lost  soul  is  some- 
thing far  more  tragic  than  to  witness  the 


physical  death  of  a  shipwrecked  mu> 
In  this  picture  Mr.  Campbell  reveals  at 
once  acute  moral  discrimination  and  tzue 
artistic  genius. 

Admirable  as  is  the  work  of  the  young 
artist  at  the  present  time,  we  predict 
much  greater  things  from  him  in  the  fu- 
ture, for  he  is  as  yet  on  the  threshhold  of 
the  thirties  and  is  ambitious,  industriofu 
and  persevering. 

B.  O.  Flowbb. 

Boston,  Mass. 
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» 

Bt  Hon.  J.  Wabnkr  Miiab. 


PaH  II.     The  Pageant  of  the  Throne- 

Powere — The  Denver  Utility  Trust 

— MunicifolrOvmershvp. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  table  on  the  follow- 
ing pages  will  show  why  the  utility 
companies  of  Denver  are  a  practical  trust 
By  the  last  colunm  it  is  seen  there  is  a 
synchronism  in  their  expiring  franchises 
and  they  are  all  touched  with  '"a  fellow- 
feeling*'  for  renewals  and  claims  to  per- 
petuities. The  last  column  tells  the 
startling  tale  that  within  the  next  five 
years  something  must  be  done  with  ref- 
erence to  nearly  every  public  utility  in 
the  dty.  Where  the  interrogation  mark 
is  tentatively  placed,  it  shows  the  date  of 
expiration  on  a  twenty-years'  basis,  while, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  easy  council  at  the 
dty  hall  has  placed  upon  tiiiese  particular 
fnmchises  no  express  limit  of  any  kind. 
The  Tramway  Company  has  long  been 
in  the  courts  claiming  tlus  non-limitation 
makes  its  franchise  perpetual.  If  this 
claim  is  good  for  the  Tramway,  then  every 
utility  except  ** water"  can  enrage  the 
dtizens  and  embarrass  munidpal-own- 
ership  with  one  or  more  unending  grants 
of  perpetuity.  This  table  docs  not  show 
any  fmnchise  expiring  after  1912, — only 
seven  years  away.  And  yet  in  this  brief 
period,  nearly  every  important  franchise 
in  the  dty  must  be  dealt  with.  The 
money-value  involved  in  this  issue  ex- 
tends to  millions  upon  millions.  To  win 
this  fight  all  the  politics  of  Colorado  must 
be  concentrated  into  the  politics  of  Den- 
ver. Hence  it  is  that  Mr.  Evans,  as  boss 
of  the  Utilities,  must,  in  this  supreme 
period,  be  the  boss  of  the  state.  Every 
voter, — ^in  the  mountains  and  on  the 
plains, — upon  this  issue  must  be  dther 
with   the   boss   or  against  him.     Every 

•The  flnt  of  this  Mrias  of  aitlelai  appeared  in  the 
July,  1906,  number  of  Thb  Ajixma. 


street-railway  corporation  mentioned  in 
the  table  is  now  absorbed  by  **  The  Den- 
ver City  Tramway  Company,"  of  which 
he  is  the  president,  and  every  gas  and 
electric  corporation  is  a  part  of  The  Den- 
ver Gras  and  Electric  Company,  usually 
spoken  of  as  the  "Gras  Company,"  for 
short.  The  Republican  and  Democratic 
machines  are  both  thoroughly  under 
his  control.  This  shrewd  general  and 
his  allied  lieutenants  have  been  prepar- 
ing for  this  fight  for  years.  His  methods 
never  permit  of  a  postponement  of  the 
solution  of  an  important  issue  until  the 
eleventh  hour.  He  may  even  press  the 
present  council  into  service  in  the  last 
days  of  its  sitting  prior  to  the  dection  of 
next  June.  The  Tdephone  Company 
might  have  waited  untU  July  20,  1909, 
but  it  preferred  to  be  under  cover  before 
the  franchise  catadysm  of  this  magic 
period  of  seven  years  fell  upon  the  peo- 
ple, and  accordingly  it  secured  a  new 
franchise  in  1901.  In  the  last  few  days» 
however,  a  suit  in  the  district  court  of  this 
county,  brought  by  private  parties,  chal- 
lenges the  validity  of  this  new  franchise 
and  alleges  it  was  procured  by  fraud.  If 
this  claim  is  made  good,  even  the  fran- 
chise of  1901  may  not  save  the  Tdeplione 
Company  from  Uie  impending  catadysm. 
It  is  thus  apparent  that  the  Utility-Tnist 
in  this  issue  can  breathe  with  but  a  single 
breath, — and  Boss  Evans  draws  that 
breath.  Denver  is  the  seat  of  sdsmic 
strain  and  the  eruption  may  occur  at  any 
moment.  For  a  period  of  seven  years, 
or  some  material  part  of  it,  it  seems  that 
the  franchise  fight  in  Denver  is  bound  to 
be  the  key  to  the  politics  of  the  state. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  situation,  the 
Denver  Munidpal-Ownership  League 
sprang  into  being  none  too  soon.  It  was 
organized  last  June  as  the  result  of  the 
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union  of  two  voluntary  groups  of  citizens 
interested  in  the  subject.  They  appoint- 
ed a  joint  committee  to  unify  the  move- 
ment and  to  recommend  permanent  offi- 
cers.'*' Its  report  was  unanimously  adopt- 
ed, and  the  league  then  became  strongly 
officered  as  follows:  John  A.  Rush  (of 
**Rush"  amendment  fame),  president; 
T.  B.  Stuart,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Welles  and  Otto 
Thum,  vice-presidents;  John  W.  Spring- 
er, treasurer;  Richard  Wolfe,  secretary; 
advisory  committee,  Ben.  B.  Lindsey, 
Charles  W.  Cochran,  Helen  L.  Grenfell, 
Edwin  Van  Cise,  Edward  Keating,  J.  B. 
Belford,  J.  R.  Herman.  Its  declaration 
of  principles  is  as  follows : 

''The  municipal-ownership  of  public 
utilities,  due  r^ard  being  had  at  all  times 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  people;  the 
acquisition  of  the  existing  plants  at  a  fair 
compensation,  and  in  case  purchase  at  a 
fair  price  cannot  be  had,  then  the  city 
shall  construct  new  plants;  and  we  de- 
mand the  immediate  acquisition  by  the 
dty  of  the  Lacombe  electric  street-lighting 
plant." 

The  president  appointed  the  following 
judidaiy  conunittee  for  the  league:  J. 
Warner  Mills,  James  H.  Blood,  Horace 
N.  Hawkins  and  Guy  Leroy  Stevick. 
The  league  is  composed  of  earnest  men 
and  women  regardless  of  politics,  and  the 
responsibility  resting  upon  it  in  the  im- 
pending franchise  crisis  probably  vastly 
exceeds  that  of  any  other  voluntary  so- 
ciety ever  formed  in  the  state.  It  needs 
and  invites  the  moral  courage  of  the  best 
citizens  we  have.  In  its  good  beginning 
there  is  hope  of  good  stewardship  to  the 
end.  The  stiU-hunt  method  of  these 
corporation  marauders  is  now  thoroughly 
exposed,  and  their  cunning  effort,  through 
a  truckling  press,  to  postpone  organized 
agitation  and  action  until  the  immediate 
time  of  the  exjnration  of  the  franchises  is 
wholly  discredited.    The  issues  are  made 

*Thi8  oomimttee  was  composed  of  the  foUowiiu; 
geotlemen :  Edwin  Van  Cise,  James  B.  Belford,  J. 
Wanier  MDb,  Edward  Keatmg,  C.  W.  Cochran,  J. 
D.  Merwin  and  Marshall  Jones. 


and  the  alignment  is  making  and  the  fer- 
ment of  these  issues  in  Denver  will  (or 
years  be  the  political  ferment  of  the  state. 
The  sachems  of  the  Democratic  partf , 
led  by  Senators  Teller  and  Patterson, 
recendy  met  in  council  in  thb  city  and, 
despite  the  opposition  of  Mayor  Speer 
and  his  diminishing  following,  resolved 
in  favor  of  municipal-ownership,  for  nil- 
road  rate-fixing  laws  for  state  and  natioQ, 
and  for  avenging,  at  the  next  election,  the 
recent  larcenous  transfer  of  the  govern- 
orship from  Adams  to  McDonald.  It 
is  not  hard  to  guess  where  at  least  one 
wing  of  the  Democrats  will  stand  in  this 
franchise  fight.  But  to  win,  th^  leade^ 
ship  and  nominations  must  be  so  pre^- 
nently  commanding  and  fair  as  to  secure 
the  recognition  and  support  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Republicans  and  the  non-party 
men,  who  clearly  hold  the  key  to  this 
critical  and  interesting  situation. 

In  this  impending  struggle,  all  who  are 
not  partakers  of  the  corporate  pie  should 
thoroughly  digest  the  subject  of  munici- 
pal- or  public-ownership  and  constant^ 
keep  in  view  a  few  fundamental  thouglito 
of  controUing  importance. 

As  noted  in  the  preceding  chapter,  a 
franchise  is  a  special  privil^e  that  in  its 
very  essence  is  inequality  before  the  law, 
— "it  is  licensed  inequality."  It  is  in- 
tended to  permit  a  few  persons  to  have 
the  right  to  collect  tolls  for  a  public  ser^ 
vice,  ttiat  should  be  a  service  rendered  by 
the  public  at  actual  cost,  and  for  the  equal 
benefit  of  all.  It  is  a  governmental  ser- 
vice that  if  any  one  without  special  per- 
mit would  perform,  or  attempt  to  per- 
form, he  would  be  a  trespasser.  In 
other  words,  it  is  government  business, 
and  the  franchise  grant  is  the  technical 
form  of  farming  it  out.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  accepted  method  of  secur- 
ing taxes  was  by  **  farming  out  the  reve- 
nues." But  few  pages  in  history  are 
blacker  than  those  containing  the  wrongs 
and  oppressions  of  the  farmers  of  the 
revenue.  They  were  performing  a  pub- 
lic function  for  private  gain  and  their 
only  care  was  to  retain  their  privilege  and 
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to  make  their  percentage  as  large  as  pos- 
sible. The  govemment  can  never  share 
its  peculiar  functions  with  private  initia- 
tive without  at  last  forcing  the  victimized 
citizen  to  cry  out  in  vehement  protest. 
The  ''utility"  captain  and  the  corpora- 
tion he  represents  is  always  after  profits; 
but  equal  service  at  actual  cost  and  no 
profits  should  always  be  the  end  of  gov- 
emment. With  aims  so  diverse,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  when  the  government's 
officers  come  in  contact  wi^  the  officers 
of  its  corporate  ally,  performing  public 
functions,  they  are  so  easily  inoculated 
with  the  dividend  virus,  as  the  return  for 
capital  invested.  Their  betrayal  of  their 
public  trust  begins  with  the  innocent  ad- 
mission or  assertion  that  a  corporation 
investing  its  money  in  a  public  utility  is 
entitled  to  fair  compensation,  and  it  ends 
by  official  plotting  that  forgets  or  defies 
the  patron-people  and  schemes  to  make 
the  rates,  terms  and  service  whatever  the 
corporation  may  demand. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  when  a 
public  utility  is  administered  by  public 
officials  there  may  be  oppression,  fraud 
and  graft,  but  we  know  there  mugt  be 
oppression,  fraud  and  graft  when  such 
administration  is  farmed  out  to  corpor- 
ate or  private  hands.  In  the  one  case, 
too,  we  have  but  public  officers  and  gov- 
emment to  contend  with,  and  in  the 
course  of  time  the  officers  can  be  exposed, 
removed  and  punished  and  the  govem- 
ment reformed.  But  in  the  other  case, 
not  only  do  we  have  to  contend  with  our 
pubUc  officers  and  govemment  but  also 
with  the  officers,  agents,  attorneys,  stock- 
holders, dividend-takers,  newspapers, 
apologists  and  employ^  of  the  franchise 
corporations.  In  such  an  unequal  con- 
test the  invariable  experience  of  Ameri- 
can municipalities  seems  to  be  that  the 
cohorts  of  franchise-graft  and  greed  have 
essentially  absorbed  the  govemment;  in- 
deed, that  they  themselves  are  the  gov- 
emment. Invited  by  sovereignty  to  par- 
take as  guests  of  the  supreme  functions 
of  sovereignty,  they  first  ingratiate  them- 
selves into  favor  by  profuse  promises  and 


servile  politeness,  and  finally  end  by  a 
complete  capture  of  their  unsophisticated 
host.  Such  an  invitation  ought  never  to 
be  given.  For  the  very  reason  that  such 
functions  are  sovereign  and  pertain  to  the 
public  and  not  to  individuals,  they  can- 
not be  sublet  to  individuals  or  to  com- 
panies without  consequent  greed,  graft 
and  abuse.  This  is  true  of  all  public 
utilities,  including  telephones,  telegraphs 
and  the  railroads.  Through  the  monop- 
oly insured  by  a  franchise,  we  enable  a 
few  men  to  become  inordinately  rich  and 
powerful,  and  then  we  seem  stupidly 
amazed  when  true  to  the  laws  of  their 
own  growth  and  being,  they  ignore  fair 
terms  in  rates,  service  or  equipment, 
venally  corrupt  legislatures,  councils,  offi- 
cers and  courts,  and  finally,  in  their  fierce 
demand  for  extensions,  renewals  or  per- 
petuities, proceed,  not  as  suppliants  for 
a  public  benefaction,  but  as  imperious 
masters  demanding  tribute  and  dues,  and 
with  all  officialdom  openly  or  covertly 
supporting  their  presumptuous  claims. 
In  tliis  wise  it  is  that  a  fight  upon  a  public- 
service  corporation  has  come  to  mean  a 
fight  upon  the  govemment  itself  and  its 
recreant  officers.  That  is  the  situation 
in  Denver  to-day,  and  has  been  the  situa- 
tion here  substantially  ever  since  the  fight 
b^an,  as  mentioned  below,  in  1895.  If 
our  experience  during  the  last  ten  years 
is  to  be  of  any  value  to  ourselves  for  pres- 
ent or  future  guidance,  or  of  any  value  to 
other  communities  as  a  sumrestive  ex- 
ample,  we  must  not  forget  tSTthe  par- 
ticular  lesson  it  especially  impresses  is  the 
most  fundamental  and  unanswerable  arg- 
ument for  municipal-ownership. 

Denver's  experience  teaches  the  Jef- 
fersonian  lesson  of  *' Equal  rights  to  all, 
special  privileges  to  none,"  which  grounds 
the  argument  that  not  a  few  men  nor  a 
set  of  men  should  be  let  into  the  govem- 
ment business,  but  that  all  men  should 
be  kept  out;  that  at  no  time  and  under 
no  circumstances  should  a  utility-fran- 
chise be  granted  unless  the  community 
giving  the  grant  is  prepared  for  future 
disaster,  and  that  as  long  as  a  public  fran- 
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chise  must  unfortuDa,tely  be  fanned  out 
to  private  initiative,  it  should  never  be 
done  by  grant,  but  always  by  a  license 
revocable  at  the  community's  option  or 
will.  Denver's  lesson,  then,  is  not  the 
lesson  of  profits,  making  an  argument  for 
the  land-owner's  greed.  Denver  has  had 
no  profits  from  the  public  operation  of 
any  utility.  Moreover,  if  she  had,  for 
my  part  I  would  not  regard  it  as  a  strong 
argument  for  municipal-ownership.  It 
is  a  popular  argument,  of  course,  for  the 
more  profit  the  city  makes,  the  less  it 
needs  to  take  from  the  property-owing 
class  in  taxes.  But  if  there  are  to  be 
profits  at  all,  the  non-property-owning 
class,  constituting,  probably,  the  vast 
majority  of  any  city,  would  sooner  see 
them  go  to  the  stockholders  of  the  fran- 
chise corporation  than  to  the  landlord  in 
the  shape  of  lower  taxes.  The  rent-payer 
knows  that  every  betterment  to  landed 
property,  arising  from  improved  environ- 
ment or  government  or  decreased  taxa- 
tion or  otherwise,  is  at  once  capitalized 
by  the  landlord;  that  is,  it  makes  his 
property  worth  so  much  more,  and  hence 
enables  him  to  raise  the  rent.  To  keep 
the  working-classes  with  the  municipal- 
ownership  movement,  municipal  profits 
must  disappear.  If  they  are  turned  into 
lower  rates  and  better  service,  all  classes, 
whether  owning  property  or  not,  will  en- 
joy a  substantial  share  of  the  advantages 
of  the  municipal  operation  of  public  utili- 
ties. Even  then,  under  the  present  econ- 
omy, the  landlord  will  still  have  an  appre- 
ciable betterment  to  capitalize.  But  that 
must  ever  be  so  until  the  incidence  of  tax- 
ation is  materially  changed. 

Now  with  thoughts  like  these  in  mind, 
of  franchises,  public  utilities,  and  munici- 
pal-ownership, let  us  turn  to  the  Utility- 
Trust  of  Denver  and  see  these  defiant 
throne-powers  in  their  gorgeous  pageant 
and  arrogant  parade. 

The  Denver  Union  Water  Company. 

This  company  is  now  the  sole  water- 
servitor  of  Denver.  Its  capital  stock  is 
$7,000,000  and  its  bonds  $8,000,000,  and 


it  is  paying  dividends  large  eiioa|^  to 
sustain  a  capital  of  $£0,000,000  at- four 
per  cent.  Outside  of  its  franrhinei,  which 
have  less  than  five  year»  to  run  and  tiien 
are  worthless,  the  actual  value  of  its  cotbe 
plant  would  probably  be  less  than  WfJOOOr 
000  at  the  most  liberal  appnuaanmit 
Its  assessed  value  in  1895  was  only  $BMr 
300;  in  1899,  $696,305,  and  m  lOOf^  fS,- 
500,000.  Taking  its  own  or  mAj  other 
valuation,  what  a  monstkous  eaEample  of 
lawlessness  in  tax-dodging  it  affoida. 

Its  officers  are  the  following  wdl4aiown 
Denver  citizens:  W.  S.  Cheedman,  nea- 
dent;  Thomas  Hayden,  vioe-pmBiiait; 
D.  H.  Moffat,  treasurer;  W.  P.  IfiHer, 
secretary;  Charles  J.  Hughes,  Jr.,  attor- 
ney. Most,  if  not  all,  of  Aeae  offioeiaaie 
also  on  the  board  of  directors  alopg  with 
our  fellow-townsmen,  D.  C.  Dodge^  E. 
S.  Kassler  and  W.  P.  Robinson. 

The  company  was  organised  under  the 
laws  of  Colorado  for  the  express  ptepose 

^  of  absorbing  the  corporation  wattr  mt 
hooters,  that  since  1871  have  le^dad  in 
this  dty.    Its  geneological  tree  is  a  faq; 
one,  but  it  has  borne  poor  fruHL    Some 

'interesting  phases  of  its  crooked  hisloiy 
are  recited  ad  nauseam  in  the  Vennar  case, 
now  pending  in  the  supreme  oouit  aa  No. 
4,742.  To  understand  this  and  its  laiger 
history,  however,  and  its  persistent  fi^t 
with  Uie  people,  we  must  Imow  somelhiiig 
of  the  company's  ancestry  and  somcdnng 
of  the  water  conditions  when  and  mioe 
the  dty  was  founded.  Even  at  the  ndc 
of  tedium  and  of  the  necessity  of  afai34S' 
ing  my  notice  of  the  other  companies  con- 
stituting the  Utility-Trust  of  Denver,  I 
feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  give  this 
history,  in  some  respects  with  considesr- 
able  completeness.  It  has  many  and 
diverse  sodological  bearings  that  onfjtA 
to  be  preserved  in  a  single  picture  of  the 
economics  of  corporate  rapacity  and 
madness.  Moreover,  the  waternierrice 
of  Denver  is  the  one  great  utility  that  wiD 
brook  no  delay  in  its  inmiediate  scdution. 
It  must  be  either  publicly  owned  or  de- 
liberatdy  abandoned  for  another  twenty 
jeBj;s    to    the    corporations.    Even    tfa^ 
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aldennen  to  be  elected  next  June  may 
have  a  determinative  voice  in  shaping  the 
final  decision  and  policy.  This  fact  must 
be  in  the  minds  of  the  voters  as  much,  at 
least,  and  probably  more,  than  the  La- 
combe  Ughting  proposition  mentioned 
below,  when  in  tiie  June  election  they 
select  the  officers  to  serve  them  at  the 
city  hall.  Then  again,  the  worid  at  large, 
as  well  as  the  voters,  is  interested  in  any 
true  and  faithful  portrayal  that  shows 
economic  conditions  in  a  Uve  and  ambi- 
tious conmiunity  as  they  really  are.  It  is 
no  pleasure  to  me  to  make  this  fmd  the 
other  portrayals  that  occur  in  this  chap- 
ter, but  in  this  series  of  articles  I  set  before 
me  the  task  of  picturing  "  The  economic 
struggle  in  Colorado,"  and  I  dare  not 
betray  my  duty  because  I  have  hard  facts 
to  write  of  prominent  men  and  companies. 
I  did  not  make  the  facts,  and  those  who 
did  cannot  expect  one  who  cares  more  for 
truth  and  dvic  righteousness  than  for 
wealth  or  power,  to  withhold  from  the 
public  that  which  he  has  conscientiously 
and  laboriously  come  to  believe  to  be  true. 
PubUdty  is  our  readiest,  if  not  our  most 
effective  weapon  against  the  corporate 
aggressions  that  so  seriously  threaten  to 
destroy  our  free  institutions.  The  os- 
trich method  of  trying  to  bury  its  head  in 
the  sand  in  the  face  of  danger  never  saved 
the  ostrich,  and  cannot  save  society.  We 
have  had  enough  of  glittering  generalities, 
and  if  the  people  are  ever  to  be  spurred 
to  effective  action,  we  must  come  down 
from  the  clouds  and  let  them  see  the  cor- 
poration millions  in  their  making,  let 
them  see  the  wrecking  process  in  the  con- 
crete and  let  them  have  specific  instances 
with  figures,  names  and  diates. 

This  premise  is  indulged  not  alone  for 
the  water  history  I  am  about  to  give,  but 
as  a  premise  also  for  much  other  matter 
that  will  appear  in  this  and  subsequent 
articles  of  this  series.  I  cannot  put  the 
"Utilities**  and  the  other  throne-powers 
in  their  right  colors  on  the  canvas  of  the 
economic  struggle  in  this  state,  without 
taking  the  reader,  as  I  wiU  in  this  chapter, 
into  the  underground  chambers  of  w^th- 


hunting  and  man-hunting,  and  of  corpor- 
ate buccaneering  and  piracy.  He  wiU 
see,  even  to  weariness,  how  the  courts  are 
used  for  sparring  and  slugging  by  the 
players;  how  the  people  themselves  are 
dn^gged  and  robbed;  how  the  press  is 
subsidized;  elections  bough|;  and  sold; 
councils  corrupted;  legislatures  debauch- 
ed; tax-rolls  evaded;  stocks  and  bonds 
watered  into  millions;  and  finally  how 
the  toiling  masses,  submitting  to  it  all, 
trudge  and  flounder  with  these  oppressive 
burdens.  With  this  prefatory  statement 
I  wiU  now  proceed. 

Denver  started  on  its  course,  in  1859, 
on  the  banks  of  Cheny  creek,  near  its 
confluence  with  the  Platte  river.  The 
first  hut  was  on  the  west  bank  of  the  creek, 
near  Blake  street,  and  later  in  the  year  a 
few  cabins  were  built  on  the  east  side/ 
where  now  the  principal  part  of  the  dty 
extends.  Cheny  creek  was  not  then,  as 
now,  depleted  of  its  water  by  irrigation, 
and  it  was  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat  on 
Blake  street.  This  stream  afforded  suffi- 
dent  water  for  domestic  purposes,  but  it 
ran  too  low  to  be  available  for  irrigating 
trees  and  lawns.  The  luxury  of  such 
irrigation  came  later  and  not  earlier  than 
1866,  and  by  some  authorities  as  late  as 
1872.*  It  was  accomplished  by  the 
Platte  Water  Ditch,  now  called  the  City 
Ditch,  taken  out  of  the  South  Platte  river 
and  running  a  course  of  twenty-seven 
miles  to  readi  the  dty.  In  1871  and  be- 
fore there  seems  not  to  have  been  any  very 
general  or  adequate  service  from  this 
ditch.  Colond  James  Archer,  from  St. 
Louis,  secured  a  charter  to  install  the 
Holly  system  of  water-works.  He  or- 
ganized the  Denver  Water  Company  and 
built  his  pumping-plant  near  the  foot  of 
15th  street  This  was  the  lowest  point 
in  the  dty  and  subject  to  all  its  drainage. 
From  an  artifidal  pool  or  well  about 
thirteen  feet  deep  and  sixteen  feet  square, 
and  only  two  hundred  feet  from  the  Platte 
river,  he  began  his  pumping.  At  tfaia 
time,  too,  the  fight  of  the  peo^e  also  be- 
gan.   He  inveigled  the  dty  coundl  to 

*  See  S  HalTi  Hutory  o/  Cclonia,  p.  115. 
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pay  $150  per  annum  per  hydrant,  and  to 
increase  jihe  number  of  hydrants  from 
thirty  to  sixty;  but  the  consumers  were 
not  permitted  to  use  the  Holly  water  for 
irrigating  lawns  or  trees.  The  historian 
of  those  early  dajrs  draws  a  picture  of 
corporation  methods  and  achievement 
which  shows  us,  after  a  third  of  a  century, 
that  we  are  still  the  unfortunate  legatees 
of  practically  the  same  fight  with  the 
same  forces,  and  are  confronted  by  the 
same  methods.  In  his  picture  he  shows 
us  a  susceptible  councU,  a  corporation 
banquet,  flowing  champagne  and  fine 
Havanas — and  the  people  whipped.* 

With  the  growth  of  Denver,  however, 
this  first  water-plant,  about  1880,  was 
finally  abandoned  and  Archer  lake  in  the 
western  part  of  the  city,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Platte,  became  the  source  of  supply. 
In  1881,  upon  the  death  of  Colonel  Arch- 
er, his  widow  and  heirs  succeeded  to  his 
controlling  interest  in  the  Denver  Water 
Company.  In  his  death  there  was  a 
distinct  loss  to  his  company.  The  widow 
and  heirs  took  no  initiative  and  did  Uttle 
more  than  to  hold  on  to  their  investment, 
while  they  allowed  the  company's  affairs 
to  be  largely  controlled  by  minority  stock- 
holders and  lawyers.  There  was  still  a 
strain  between  the  company  and  the  pub- 
lic, and  its  management  was  slow  to  com- 
prehend the  demand  of  pure  water  by 
gravity  from  the  mountains  instead  of 
water  pumped  from  a  river  contaminated 
by  contact  with  a  great  and  growing  city. 
In  this  respect  the  management  was  weak 
and  stupid.  But  there  was  a  designing 
minority  that  saw  in  this  stupidity  the 
opportunity  of  its  own  triumph,  and  that 
was  wise  enough  to  also  see  the  vast  reve- 
nues from  a  water-system  adequate  for 
a  city  of  the  prophetic  destiny  of  Denver. 

This  enterprising  minority,  led  by 
David  H.  Moffat  .and  Walter  S.  Chees- 
man,  seeing  the  crippled  personnel  of  the 
company  by  reason  of  its  proxy-control 
through  a  widow  and  heirs,  conceived 
the  briUiant  idea  of  submitting  a  give-or- 
take  proposition,   with  figures  properly 

*8ee  9  Hall'i  Hutory  cf  Cdondo,  pp.  115-116. 


sugar-coated  and  fixed  up  to  suit  them* 
selves.  It  was  put  in  legal  form  and  its 
acceptance  made  binding  on  both  parties. 
It  was  expected,  of  course,  that  the  widow 
would  see  the  door  opened  for  her  to  pass 
out  and  would  jump  at  the  chance,  and 
through  the  same  door  the  designing 
banker  and  his  friends  would  rush  in  to 
claim  their  own.  But  to  their  utter  cha- 
grin and  confusion  the  widow,  through 
her  advisers,  evinced  that  she,  too,  coidd 
see  the  future  miUions  in  owning  the 
Denver  water-plant  as  well  as  they»  and 
she  promptly  accepted  and  paid  the 
trifling  sum  of  $450,000  named  in  their 
cunmng  catch-proposition  and  drove  the 
plotters,  with  all  their  expensive  ambi- 
tions, entirely  out  of  the  water  business. 
This  unexpected  denouement  of  the  give- 
or-take  transaction  was  the  laugh  of  the 
town,  exposing  the  'designers"  with 
their  own  feet  caught  in  the  trap  they  had 
set  for  others.  It  was  stinging  to  their 
pride  and  in  seeking  to  explain  it  they 
made  the  happy  discoveiy  that  they  w&e 
martyrs  to  the  people's  cause;  indeed, 
that  they  were  simply  "frozen  out"  be- 
cause they  advocated  for  the  public  purer 
water  from  the  mountains. 

This  was  a  new  and  brilliant  concep- 
tion of  their  status  and  it  naturally  gave 
them  partisans  and  followers.  Thus 
encouraged,  and  with  the  dream  of  the 
millions  that  had  slipped  from  them  to 
the  widow,  and  with  utter  indifference 
to  the  moral  obloquy  that  a  large  part  of 
the  people,  at  least,  would  attach  to  their 
enterprise,  they  organized  a  new  com- 
peting company  for  public  favor.  To 
some  this  new  venture  seemed  Uke  a 
search  for  solace  and  for  millions  in  re- 
venge. Nevertheless,  with  the  money 
paid  them  by  the  widow  and  their  own 
contributions,  and  with  the  Clajrton's 
money  and  the  money  of  the  Chaffee 
heirs,  they  organized,  under  the  laws  of 
the  state,  in  1889,  the  Citizens'  Water 
Company.  With  a  great  blare  of  trump- 
ets they  were  going  to  do  justice  to  the 
people,  both  as  to  rates  and  as  to  pure 
water  from  the  mountains.    These  reso- 
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lute  martyrs  to  the  people's  caiise  weie 
David  H.  Moffat,  Walter  S.  Clieesman 
and  others,  who  are  now  the  imperious 
masters  of  The  Denver  Union  Water 
Company.  The  fight  between  the  two 
companies  was  sharp  and  bitter.  The 
pioneer  company  was  put  by  the  widow 
under  the  guidance  of  another  banker, 
Mr.  Dennis  Sullivan,  and  he  waked  mat- 
ters up  by  also  promising  water  from  the 
mountains.  The  people  did  not  realize 
then,  as  now,  that  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  competition  in  the  operation  of 
a  public  utility,  and  they  were  willing 
that  the  new  company  should  come  in 
and  give  them  the  competition  that  it 
promised  it  would  in  the  water  service. 
Accordingly  it  soon  secured  the  franchise 
shown  in  Uie  table  above,  by  which  for 
twenty  years  it  was  allowed  to  lay  its  pipes 
and  mains  and  to  sell  water  at  rates  not 
exceeding  those  then  charged  by  the  pio- 
neer company. 

From  1871  nearly  twenty  years  have 
now  elapsed  and  we  come  to  1890.  The 
Denver  Water  Company  must  soon  have 
a  new  franchise  and  it  wants  it  now.  But 
to  defeat  it,  the  martyrs  submitted  a 
schedule  of  water-rates  even  lower,  as 
Mayor  McMurray  had  occasion  later  to 
remind  them  in  a  certain  veto  message, 
than  the  scale  in  the  Flatray  ordinance 
mentioned  below,  and  much  lower  than 
the  rates  then  proposed  by  the  pioneer 
company.  But  the  people  naturally  dis- 
trusted a  group  of  managers  that  would 
set  a  trap  for  a  widow,  and  when  fairly 
caught  themselves  would  not  stay  caught. 
In  vain  was  their  cry  for  mountain-water, 
and  in  vain  was  their  self-proclaimed 
martyrdom  of  sinking  their  fortunes  for 
the  people's  good.  The  pioneer  company 
stood  by  its  rates,  but  assured  the  public 
that  if  suffered  to  collect  them  for  only 
five  years,  it  would  then  give  the  city  the 
advantage  of  practical  public-ownership 
by  making  the  rates  the  same  as  the  aver- 
age rates  of  the  three  municipal-owning 
water-works  cities  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati.  This  municipal-own- 
ership idea  touched  a  popular  chord  and 


despite  the  opposition  of  the  martyrs,  and 
despite  the  fact  that  the  five  years'  scale 
was  high,  it  carried  the  widow's  ordinance 
through  the  council  and  over  the  veto  of 
Mayor  Londoner  and  gave  the  pioneers 
a  new  water-franchise  good  for  twenty 
years.  This  event,  at  the  time,  was  her- 
alded as  a  victory  for  Dennis  Sullivan 
and  the  defeat  of  Moffat  and  Cheesman. 
Here,  too,  was  a  new  ctuus  belli  and  the 
war-paint  was  put  on  thick  and  fast. 

We  do  not  expect  to  know  all  the  ins 
and-outs  of  this  vicious  warfare,  but  there 
are  some  things  about  it  we  are  expected 
not  to  know  that  we  do  know.  Not  only 
so,  but  after  a  painstaking  investigation 
we  believe  these  things  to  be  true.  Our 
source  of  information  is  so  high  and  sat- 
isfactory that  we  feel  bound  to  believe 
and  to  state,  as  a  part  of  this  corporation- 
history,  that  the  fiight  was  carried  on  even 
into  the  halls  of  the  state  legislature;  that 
the  actual  participants  are  not  the  only 
ones  who  know  how  the  "boodle"  was 
used,  nor  the  only  ones  who  know  how 
ten  thousand  dollars  were  pocketed  by  a 
certain  ••go-between"  in  Teplunjng 
and  successful  effort  to  defeat  an  amend- 
ment to  the  then  charter  of  Denver  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties.  The  statute  of  limi- 
tations may  make  some  easier  the  beds 
of  these  comiptors  of  legislatures  and 
courts,  but  it  cannot  make  any  easier 
their  pricking  conscience.  Even  yet  a 
hundred  fingers  point  in  scorn,  and  whis- 
pered scomings  mark  the  way  when  these 
bribe-givers  and  takers,  appareled  in  fine 
cloth  and  linen,  walk  down  our  city  streets 
or  sit  in  gilded  chairs,  or  parade  the  aisles 
of  our  fashionable  churches. 

But  legislative  bribery  was  not  the 
only  "  Rockefellian "  method  adopted 
by  these  warring  corporations.  The  new 
company  saw  a  chance  to  wreck  its  rival 
and  deliberately  set  about  to  do  it.  Their 
pipes  and  mains  were  by  this  time  in  most 
of  the  principal  streets  of  the  dty  and 
they  were  able  to  exert  a  formidable  com- 
petition. The  widow's  company,  in 
order  to  carry  out  its  alleged  programme 
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and  to  outstrip  its  rival  in  superior  ser- 
vice»  had  gone  into  the  market  to  borrow. 
The  senior  or  underlying  mortgages  given 
or  assumed  by  it  amounted  to  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars.  Then  January  15»  1890,  it 
gave  a  mortgage  to  the  Farmers'  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  of  New  York  to 
secure  bonds  aggr^ating  $2,500,000,  and 
later  in  the  same  year,  November  12th, 
under  the  new  corporate  name  of  the 
Denver  City  Water-Works  Company, 
that  carried  its  assets  and  property,  it 
gave  a  mortgage  to  the  Central  Trust 
Company  of  New  York  to  secure  bonds 
aggr^ating  $7,000,000,  but  only  about 
$£,000,000  of  which  seem  ever  to  have 
been  sold.  Later,  in  sparring  for  points 
and  financial  assistance,  Venner  &  Com- 
pany, of  New  York  City,  became  its  back- 
er. This  company  was  then  on  the  swell- 
ing wave  and  had  a  controlling  interest 
in  the  water-works  at  Adrian,  Ottomwa, 
Alton  and  Omaha.  At  the  instance  of 
this  New  York  backer,  the  American 
Water-Works  Company  was  organized 
in  New  Jersey,  and  the  Omaha  and  Den- 
ver properties  were  conveyed  to  it.  The 
Denver  conveyance  was  made  April  25, 
1891,  and  within  a  few  days  thereafter 
the  New  Jersey  company  took  possession 
of  the  Denver  plant  and  was  in  such  pos- 
session and  operating  the  same  when 
overwhelmed  by  the  receivership  men- 
tioned below. 

The  officers  of  the  New  Jersey  company 
were:  William  A.  Underwood,  president; 
Dennis  Sullivan  and  Clarence  H.  Venner, 
vice-presidents.  The  Denver  executive 
conmiittee  consisted  of  Dennis  Sullivan, 
F.  P.  McManus  and  William  A.  Under- 
wood. Grovemor  Grant  and  H.  M. 
Porter  were  local  directors. 

This  recital  is  enough  to  show  the  read- 
er that  the  widow's  pioneer  company 
was  now  loaded  down  with  commercial 
obligations  and  uncomfortably  bound  to 
new  duties  and  relations.  Its  interest- 
charge  was  large  and  had  to  be  promptly 
met,  and  it  had  to  line  up  with  new  ac- 
quaintances and  to  square  itself  with  the 
necessities  of  other  companies  and  plants. 


It  was  thus  an  easy  mark  and  our  shrewd 
martyrs  were  quidc  to  spy  it  out.  Tbiey 
at  once  made  a  center4hot  by  giving 
water-service  free;  and  for  nearly  two 
years  consumers  fortunate  enough  to  be 
on  the  streets  containing  the  pipe-lines 
of  the  two  rivals  enjoyed  the  questionabk 
bounty  of  this  modem  method  of  com- 
petitive destruction.  This  was  a  stun- 
ning  blow,  no  doubt,  to  the  widow's  pio- 
neer company,  now  linked  in  fortune 
with  Omaha,  New  York  and  New  Jenej. 
Its  interest  obligations  began  to  waver 
and  some  were  soon  in  default.  Had 
there  been  no  perfidy  among  the  new  men 
and  companies  representing  the  pioneer 
interests,  perhaps  they  might  have 
weathered  ihe  storm.  But  in  June,  1891, 
and  within  sixty  days  after  the  cxmvcj- 
ance  of  the  Denver  property  to  the  New 
Jersey  company.  President  Underwood 
and  ^ce-President  Sullivan  met  in  con- 
ference at  Omaha.  There  was  soon 
something  doing,  and  in  the  foUowii^ 
July  they  resigned  simultaneously,  bodi 
as  officers  and  directors  of  the  New  Jet- 
sey  company.  At  the  same  time,  too, 
Governor  Grant  and  H.  M.  Porter,  the 
local  directors,  were  also  accommodatiiig 
enough  to  resign.  These  resignations 
were  in  writing  and  it  was  therein  ex- 
pressed that  they  should  take  effect  im- 
mediately, but  Underwood's  alone  was 
formally  accepted.  Vice-President  Ven- 
ner they  claimed  to  be  the  only  executive 
officer  of  the  company  still  in  conunissiiHi. 
It  appears  that  Underwood,  previous  to 
the  Omaha  conference,  was  Venna*s 
trusted  lieutenant,  but  they  had  fallen 
out.  It  seems  he  then  deliberatdy  OHi- 
federated  with  Sullivan  to  destroy  the 
Venner  interests  in  Denver,  and  by  cer- 
tain other  wrecking  schemes  he  succeeded 
as  well  in  destroying  the  Venner  interests 
in  all  the  other  cities  mentioned  above. 

Notwithstanding  Sullivan's  resignati<m 
in  July,  1891,  in  Uie  following  fall  of  the 
same  year  he  brought  suits  in  New  York, 
in  the  name  of  the  New  Jersey  company, 
and  stiU  assumed  to  act  as  its  vice-presi- 
dent, and  alleged  the  insolvency  of  Venner 
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&  Company,  and  caused  them  to  sus- 
pend. It  is  the  corporation  method  when 
a  man  is  in  the  way  to  throw  him  out,  and, 
to  give  their  deed  a  sympathetic  public 
setting,  to  revile  him  from  a  moral  pose 
so  high  one  is  almost  persuaded  they 
themselves  are  the  people's  guardian 
angels.  This  was  the  fate  of  Venner. 
For  all  I  know  he  may  be  the  financial 
adventurer  his  enemies  proclaim  him. 
But  what  of  his  pursuers  ?  Are  wreckers 
better  than  adventurers  because  they 
have  a  longer  purse  ?  Moreover  he  does 
not  stand  alone  in  this  corporation  water- 
fight.  With  him  is  a  long  list  of  respect- 
able people,  both  men  and  women,  who 
own  in  the  aggregate  over  five  million 
dollars  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  New 
Jersey  company. 

Now  look  at  the  method  pursued  in 
Denver,  evidenced  in  the  main  by  records 
and  documents,  and  requiring  but  occa- 
sional and  light  reliance  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  several  witnesses : 

In  Januaiy,  1892,  Sullivan  and  Under- 
wood met  again  in  conference  in  Omaha, 
and  in  less  than  thirty  days  thereafter 
two  suits  were  begun  in  the  district-court 
in  Denver  to  foreclose  the  underlying 
mortgages  mentioned  above.  The  New 
Jersey  company,  of  course,  was  the  prin- 
cipal defendant.  It  had  absorbed  the 
property  and  Ufe  of  the  antecedent  com- 
panies that  gave  the  mortgages.  These 
suits  were  b^un  February  2d  and  were 
numbered  respectively  16,249  and  16,250, 
and  on  the  same  day  they  were  consoli- 
dated under  the  first  number  and  Dennis 
Sullivan  was  appointed  receiver  of  the 
New  Jersey  company,  and  had  his  bond 
then  and  there  ready  for  approval,  and 
it  was  approved,  and  instatUer^  by  virtue 
of  his  receivership,  he  came  into  the  actual 
and  exclusive  possession  and  control  of 
all  the  water-plant  of  the  old  pioneer 
company  in  Denver. 

Vernier's  first  counter-move  was  to 
dismiss,  in  writing,  the  Denver  attorney 
close  to  SuUivan,  who  had  appeared  for 
the  company  in  other  matters.  This  he 
did  February  9,  1892,  but  the  very  next 


day  this  same  attorney,  claiming  there 
was  no  governing  body  to  dismiss  him, 
waived  service  of  summons  in  both  cases 
and  filed  a  written  notice  therein  of  the 
appearance  of  the  New  Jersey  company. 
Within  the  next  sixty  days  the  SulUvan- 
Underwood  combuiation,  first  through 
a  suit  in  the  court  of  chancery  of  New 
Jersey,  prevented  the  holding  of  the  an- 
nual stockholders'  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  company,  at  which  vacancies 
might  be  filled,  and  then,  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  had  no  ^governing 
body,"  they  procured  a  restraining  order 
in  the  same  court,  which  later  (July  20th) 
was  made  permanent  and  by  which  the 
American  Water-Works  Company, — that 
is  the  New  Jersey  Company, — ^its  officers, 
directors,  agents  and  attorneys  were  com- 
pelled to  desist  from  in  any  manner  con- 
tinuing its  business  and  horn  exercising 
any  of  the  privil^es  or  franchises  of  its 
charter,  and  from  holding  any  meeting 
at  which  any  action  should  be  taken  con- 
ceming  any  business,  imd  from  attempt- 
ing  to  use  its  name  for  any  purpose. 

With  the  young  Samson  of  New  Jersey 
thus  thrown  down,  bound  and  gagged, 
the  coast  was  clear  to  press  the  Colorado 
suits,  relieved  of  the  danger  of  any  actual 
defense  by  the  New  Jersey  defendant. 
Even  the  right  of  appeal  was  gone,*  and 
any  act  done  on  behalf  of  the  pinioned 
defendant,  except  by  the  discharged  at- 
torney, who  was  always  careful  to  meas- 
ure his  acts  by  the  needs  of  the  foreclosing 
plainti£Fs,  was  an  ineffective  ad  became 
in  contempt  of  the  New  Jersey  injunction. 

The  main  point  by  Sullivan  and  Un- 
derwood was,  of  course,  to  foreclose  the 
above  senior  or  underiying  mortgages 
and  to  cut  off  the  New  Jersey  company 
from  any  right  to  redeem.  But  as  the 
amount  involved  was  comparatively  small 

*  See  American  Water-Woria  Co.  of  New  Jcnej 
«».  The  Fumcfs*  Loan  and  Ttnui  Co.  #<  oi.,  90 
Colorado,  908  (1804);  Venner  v§.  The  Denver 
Union  Water  Co.,  15  Colorado  An).,  405  (1000). 
See  also  Clarence  H.  Venner  §t  at.  v§.  The  Den- 
ver Union  Water  Co.  tt  al,,  1  Colorado^  Dec.  Supp. 
879,  decided  fav  Judoe  IMzon,  Jone  9,  1009,  and 
wludi  ii  now  No.  4,7&  in  the  sqMme  court 
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— ^not  exceeding  half  a  million  dollars — 
and  the  title  issuing  from  such  foreclosure 
would  carry  all  the  Denver  property  of 
the  pioneer  company,  now  worth  millions 
of  dollars,  the  wreckers  knew  they  could 
not  purloin  this  loot  without  they  did 
deliberately  lie  in  wait  and  sand-bag  and 
gag  the  New  Jersey  company,  as  stated 
above.  Now  they  had  it  helpless  and 
prostrate  at  their  feet,  and  proceeded  to 
jump  upon  it  and  to  crush  out  its  life. 
The  only  voice  to  say  nay  was  the  Esau 
voice  of  the  discharged  attorney. 

These  foreclosure  proceedings  brought 
on  others,  and  in  a  few  months  The  Farm- 
ers' Loan  and  Trust  Company  and  The 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
had  their  respective  suits  pending  against 
the  New  Jersey  company  in  the  district- 
court  in  Denver,  as  Nos.  16,861  and  17,- 
476. 

In  due  time,  too,  there  were  the  inevi- 
table reorganization  committees — the  five 
per  cent,  committee  and  the  seven  per 
cent,  committee.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
cedure was  important  in  order  to  prevent 
any  competitive  bids  when  the  water-plant 
of  the  former  pioneers  was  sold  under  the 
decree  of  foreclosure.  It  was  not  over- 
looked, however,  for  the  Venner-hating 
Underwood  was  attorney  for  the  seven 
per  cent,  committee,  and  despite  the 
mutually  conflicting  interests  of  these 
two  committees,  he  eventually  had  them 
working  together  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Daniel  A.  Heald.  They  were  induced 
in  the  end,  if  not  in  the  beginning,  to 
withdraw  opposition  to  the  senior  fore- 
closures. This  they  did,  and  they  all 
finally  united  in  bringing  grist  to  the  mill 
of  Sullivan  and  Underwood. 

In  a  brief  of  over  200  pages  in  the  above 
case.  No.  4,742,  a  large  part  of  it  is  de- 
voted to  showing  "  there  was  fraud  prac- 
ticed in  procuring  the  decrees."  As  the 
writers,  Yeaman  and  Gove  and  Babb, 
are  responsible  members  of  the  bar,  let 
us  listen  a  moment  to  their  serious  ar- 
raignment: 


<c 


In    the    forclosure    cases,    Attorney 


Hartzell  well  knew  that  he  had  <mly  a 
general  employment  and»  therefore,  no 
right  to  waive  service  of  process.  ...  He 
knew  that  no  defense  was  being  made. 
He  did  not,  in  any  form,  put  in  issue  any 
allegation  of  the  complaint  so  as  to  require 
proof  of  it.  He  conducted  him.self  al- 
together so  as  to  permit  default  to  be 
entered  against  the  company,  while  mak- 
ing it  appear  to  the  court  that  the  com- 
pany was  represented  by  counsel.  .  .  . 
The  record  throughout  shows  that  Hartz- 
ell's  pretended  appearance  was  in  aid  6t 
the  prosecution,  that  he  was  acting  under 
the  direction  of  Sullivan.  .  .  .  The  only 
direction  which  Mr.  Hartzell  had,  as 
appears  from  his  deposition,  was  from 
Mr.  Sullivan,  who  was  appointed  receivior 
in  the  cause.  .  .  .  Mr.  Underwood  .  .  . 
admitted  .  .  .  with  evident  reluctance, 
that  he  remitted  Hartzell  $2,000.  .  .  . 
The  record  further  shows  that  Mr.  Hartz- 
ell was  allowed  a  fee  of  $250  for  services 
rendered  to  the  receiver  up  to  September 
7,  1892.  ...  It  thus  appears  that  Mr. 
Hartzell  did  not  have  authority  and  did 
not  appear  for  the  American  Water- Worits 
Company  but  really  acted  for  its  adver- 
saries. This  was  not  merely  technical, 
but  actual  fraud.  .  .  .  The  prosecution 
and  pretended  defense  (were)  both  con- 
ducted by  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  (which 
was)  a  fraud  upon  the  court  so  flagrant 
that  all  authorities  hold  that  a  judgment 
so  entered  is  void  even  upon  collateral 
attack.  The  plaintiff.  The  Farmers'  Loan 
and  Trust  Company,  through  its  attor- 
neys, Turner,  McClure  and  Ralston, 
knew,  from  the  beginning,  of  the  New 
Jersey  injunction  and  the  helpless  con- 
dition in  which  it  placed  the  American 
Water- Works  Company.  The  reorgani- 
zation committee,  from  its  b^inning, 
knew  the  same  facts  through  its  attorney, 
William  A.  Underwood;  and  long  before 
the  final  decree  of  March  29,  1894,  when 
the  sweeping  amendments  were  made, 
the  same  committee  knew  the  same  facts 
through  the  knowledge  of  its  Denver 
counsel.  In  other  words,  the  corpora- 
tion plaintiff  and  its  personal  beneficiaries 
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knew  that  they  were  as  alleged  in  (our)  under  the  laws  of  Colorado,  to  be  called 
complaint — ^falsely  and  fraudulently  im-  The  Union  Water  Company,  but  by  sup- 
posing upon  the  court,  the  belief  that  the  plemental  agreement,  October  18,  1894, 
American  Water-Works  Company  had  this  name  was  changed  to  The  Denver 
been  duly  served  with  process  and  that  Union  Water  Company.  It  was  to  have 
all  parties  in  interest  were  properly  rep-  nine  directors — ^four  from  the  Heald 
resented  before  the  court,  and  that,  in  party  and  five  from  the  **  Citizens."  All 
the  language  of  Judge  Story,  the  whole  property  of  both  parties  was  to  be  con- 
proceeding  was  '  a  solemn  mockery,'  *'  a  veyed  to  it.  Its  capital  was  to  be  $7,500,- 
solemn  fraud,*  and  'not  to  be  di^ified  000,  divided  into  75,000  shares  of  $100 
with  the  name  of  a  judicial  proceeding.' "  each.    It  was  apportioned  as  follows: 

In  the  course  of  this  litigation,  we  are  '^l^'^t^^^.^S^S^ 

now  approaching  the  spring  of  1894,  and        (common) $1,000,000 

on  or  before  May  1st  our  martyrs  of  the  To  the  HaJdpai^.  embracing  the  &jl- 

r^^xi         9  Tur  A      /^                      1.               1  iiTan,    Unaerwooci-Arcber    mterests. 

Citizens  Water  Company,  whom  we  have       (preferred) 77   1,250,000 

left  unnoticed   for  a  time,   must  either  To  the  CitiienB' Water  Company  people, 

announce  free  water  for  another  season  Totewi'W.i«rC«.np.nypeopl^    *•*"'*" 

according  to  their    Rockefelhan    method        (preferred) 1,250,000 

mentioned  above,  or  receive  the  welcome 

tidings  of  the  final  success  of  their  savage  I*  was  also  provided  in  this  agreement 

method,  and  thus  be  saved  the  necessity  that  8,000  bonds  of  $1,000  each  should 

of   bestowing   further   favors   upon   the  be  issued  by  The  Denver  Union  Water 

public.  Company  and  disposed  of  as  follows : 

On  the  29th  of  March,^  after  certain  rr  au  ti   u     -»-       ^^    ^  i_ 

^    .  ,                ,                  /       ,                  .  To  the  Heald  party  as  mentioned  above, 

matenal    amendments,    the    decrees    of        4,500, $4,500,000 

foreclosure  on  the  senior  mortgages  en-  To  the  Citiiens*  Water  Company  people, 

tered  at  a  previous  term  of  court  are  finaUy  To^'bfJlsed  in' hituie*  opcratio^^  fflooo 
made  to  suit  the  foreclosing  plaintiffs, 

and  soon  thereafter  the  sale  is  advertised  The  Venner  interests  received  nothing 

to  occur  on  the  21st  day  of  the  following  and  the  New  Jersey  company  was  wrecked. 

April.     The  suspense  for  the  martyrs  is.  The    ninth   paragraph    of   this   April 

of  course,  terrific,  but  it  is  exceedingly  agreement  expressly  provides  that  each 

brief.     They  have  won  and  the  trophies  party  shall  cause  the  water-rates  in  Den- 

of  victory  are  thrown  down  at  their  feet,  ver  to  be  increased  for  the  year  b^inning 

On  the  6th  day  of  April,  a  written  agree-  with  May  1,  1894,  to  the  rates  prevailing 

ment    is    executed    between    Daniel    A.  and  charged  by  the  Denver  Water  Com- 

Heald   and   others   representing  the   re-  pany  in  the  year  1890,  with  such  excep- 

organization  committees  and  David  H.  lions  as  may  be  agreed  to  by  Mr,  HecJd 

Moffat  and  Walter  S.  Cheesman,  repre-  and  Mr.  Cheesman,  and  such  rates  shall 

senting  The  Citizens'  Water  Company,  be  maintained  until  the  new  corporation 

by  which  the  programme  at  the  fore-  shall  come  into  possession, 

closure  sale  is  specifically  mapped  out  In  the  face  of  an  iron-clad  written 

and  the  corporate  handling  of  the  whole  agreement  Uke  this,  as  to  which  it  looks 

water-works  system  of  Denver  is  provided  as  if  Receiver  Sullivan  was  as  much  a 

for.     Here  is  the  scheme:  party  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  what  shall 

The  Heald  party,  or  its  representatives,  we  say  as  to  its  natural  and  intended 

were  to  bid  the  property  in  at  the  sale  at  effect  upon  free  bidding  at  the  foreclosure 

the  amount  of  the  mortgages,  costs  of  sale?    Yet,  not  out  of  proper  keeping 

court,  and  of  the  receivership,  etc.    A  with  other  proceedings  in  the  case,  he 

new   corporation   was   to   be   organized  went  through  the  form  of  conducting  the 
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sale  under  the  title  of  commissioner — 
strange  to  Colorado  law — and  was  allowed 
$16»000  for  this  invaluable  service.  Upon 
this  feature  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
way  it  was  reported  to  the  court,  let  us 
quote  again  from  the  brief: 

"As  early  as  November  15,  1893,  the 
correspondence  between  Underwood,  as 
attorney  for  the  seven  per  cent,  committee, 
and  Sullivan,  receiver  of  the  American 
Water-Works  Company,  shows  that  the 
former  had  practically  brought  the  com- 
mittees to  an  agreement,  and  at  that  early 
day  the  profits  to  be  made  by  this  re- 
ceiver from  selling  the  property  at  one 
price  and  reporting  the  sale  at  another 
appear  to  have  been  already  considered 
between  the  correspondents.  .  .  .  The 
false  report  of  sale  for  $1,010,000  was  the 
natural  sequence  of  the  consunmiation 
of  the  fraudulent  agreement,  or,  to  go 
back  to  the  beginning,  (it)  was  the  lusty 
development  of  the  ^aoJ>i70  from  the  ill- 
omened  coition  of  two  sinister  minds  at 
Omaha,  in  June,  1891,  which  commenced 
with  the  concerted  resignations  by  them 
and  other  directors  of  the  American 
Water-Works  Company." 

Let  us  now  see  how  much  Mr.  Sullivan 
made  out  of  his  receivership,  to  be  paid 
eventually  by  the  people  of  Denver.  We 
read  again: 

"  From  February  2,  1892,  to  September 
1894,  he  received  the  sum  of  $1,250  per 
month,  or  $37,625.  Adding  to  this  the 
amount  allowed  by  final  orders,  makes  a 
total  of  $103,291.66.  To  this  should  be 
added  Sullivan's  share  of  the  $250,000 
paid  him  and  the  other  Denver  stock- 
holders by  the  reorganization  committee, 
...  all  of  which  he  received  for  two  and 
one-half  years*  attention  to  a  property 
which  he  reported  sold  for  $1,010,000." 

In  addition  to  this,  his  attorney,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  receivership,  was  al- 
lowed in  one  sum  $18,500. 

More  than  a  third  of  a  million  dollars 


for  the  people  to  pay  was  thus  absorbed 
in  fees  by  Mr.  Sullivan's  eztraoidinaiy 
receivership, — most  of  which,  it  appears, 
stuck  to  his  own  fingers. 

The  perfunctory  sale  under  the  fore- 
closure decree  occurred  April  21,  1894, 
and  all  the  property  of  the  pioneer  com- 
pany was  bid  in,  pursuant  to  the  written 
agreement;  but  the  property  was  re- 
ported by  Receiver  Sullivan  as  sold  for 
$1,010,000!  The  junior  foreclosures 
were  now  a  mere  matter  of  form,  and  on 
September  5th  the  receivership  was  ended. 
On  October  18th  The  Denver  Union 
Water  Company  was  incorporated  ac- 
cording to  programme  and  in  its  artides 
of  incorporation  it  was  expressly  stated 
it  was  organized  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acquiring,  and  that  it  did  acquire 
**all  the  property,  franchises,  intmsts 
and  assets  of  every  kind  and  character 
lately  and  on  to  wit,  April  21,  1894,  sdd 
under  foreclosure  decree  of  the  district 
court,  etc." 

Enough  is  now  rehearsed  of  the  doings 
of  these  flashy  magnates  of  finance  to 
show  that  in  the  history  of  the  Denvtf 
Water  Plant  there  have  been  frauds  and 
crimes  and  overreaching,  that  if  done  by 
poor  men  or  tramps  with  a  peck  of  pickles 
or  an  ordinary  hen-roost  would  have  led 
to  stripes  and  bars,  but  being  done  by 
'"respectables"  with  a  public  utility  run- 
ning into  millions,  the  perpetrators  are 
enthroned  in  wealth  and  power,  and  the 
serviceable  attorney  is  made  lieutoiant- 
Grovemor  of  Porto  Rico.  Without  pay- 
ing a  cent  of  cash,  and  by  putting  the 
financial  obligations  of  the  ''transacti<Mi'' 
wholly  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people, 
our  free-water  givers  are  now  in  sole  pos- 
session of  the  entire  plant  of  the  city  and 
their  triumph  and  revenge  is  sweeping 
and  complete.  like  the  spider  and  the 
web,  they  had  woven  to  destroy,  and  th^ 
saw  their  victims  writhe  and  squirm  and 
consume, — and  consumed. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  people.  The 
five  years'  period  of  the  pioneer  franchise 
is  close  at  hand.  It  will  expire  April  10, 
1895.    The  question  now  is,  what  wiD 
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these  old  champions  of  the  people's  caiise» 
in  undisputed  control  of  the  water-service 
of  the  dty,  do  towards  carrying  out  in 
good  faith  the  municipal-ownership  clause 
of  the  pioneer  charter  of  1890  that  they 
then  tried  so  hard  to  defeat  ? 

This  franchise  was  embraced  in  Ordi- 
nance No.  44,  of  the  series  of  1890,  and 
was  approved  April  10,  1890.  It  is  the 
last  enljy  under  ^' Water*'  in  the  preced- 
ing table.  Canying  out  the  public-own- 
ership idea,  section  5  provided  as  follows: 

**  .  .  .  That  at  any  time  after  five 
years  from  date,  the  dty  council  may  re- 
quire said  company  (The  Denver  Water 
Company)  to  fix  schedule  rates  for  private 
consumers  equivalent  to  the  average  rate 
prevailing  in  the  cities  of  Chicago,  St. 
Louis  and  Cincinnati  for  the  same  ser- 


vice. 


»» 


The  Denver  Union  Water  Company 
was  now  the  legal  successor  to  The  Den- 
ver Water  Company  of  the  pioneers  and 
had  fallen  heir  to  its  above-mentioned 
valuable  franchise,  which  was  so  much 
better  than  the  franchise  given  to  the 
martyrs  when  operating  the  Citizens' 
Water  Company,  that  the  latter  from  this 
time  on  drops  out  of  sight.  The  new 
''Union"  company  was  manned  by  old 
and  familiar  hands,  with  David  H.  Mof- 
fat and  Walter  S.  Cheesman  at  the  helm. 
They  were  the  special  champions  of 
fairer  rates  to  the  city  than  those  con- 
tained in  the  franchise  they  were  now 
required  to  execute,  but  which,  in  1890, 
they  so  far  and  violently  opposed  as  to 
submit  against  it  a  schedule  of  rates,  as 
we  have  seen,  materially  lower  in  every 
particular. 

Prior  to  April  10,  1895,  a  new  mayor 
and  council  were  to  be  elected  and  the 
local  issue  involved  was  whether  the 
water-plant  should  be  condemned  or  a 
new  one  built,  or  reliance  should  be 
placed  in  the  old  champions  of  the  new 
company  to  give  practical  public-owner- 
ship, at  least  as  to  water-rates,  by  a  liberal 
compliance  with  the  terms  above  of  sec- 
tion 5.    The  campaign  was  spirited  and 


the  result  was  not  free  from  doubt,  when 
the  new  company,  through  its  president, 
Walter  S.  Cheesman,  sent  to  Uie  mayor 
and  council  a  public  letter  intended  to 
advance,  and  which  did  advance,  the 
poUtical  success  of  the  ticket  standing 
for  the  interests  of  the  company.  The 
material  and  vital  part  of  this  letter  was 
as  follows: 

''The  ordinance  above  referred  to  con- 
tains the  contract  under  which  the  Den- 
ver  Union  Water  Company  supplies  water 
to  the  citizens  of  Denver.  It  was  signed 
April  10,  A.  D.  1890,  so  that  by  its  terms 
The  Denver  Union  Water  Company  may 
be  required  after  April  10,  1895,  to  furni^ 
water  at  the  average  rate  charged  in  Chi- 
cago^  St  Louis  and  Cincinnati.  "Each  of 
these  cities  owns  its  own  water-plant. 
The  Denver  Union  Water  Company  is 
ready  at  any  time  to  take  this  matter  up 
and  adjust  the  rates  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  this  contract." 

Every  candidate  upon  the  company's 
ticket  signed  a  written  pledge  to  promptly 
see  to  it  that  the  provisions  of  section  5 
mentioned  in  the  Cheesman  letter  should 
be  f airiy  and  faithfully  carried  out  by  the 
company.  But  even  all  this  was  not 
deemed  enough  to  give  the  company 
victory.  To  accomplish  that,  it  then 
initiated  the  contaminating  methods  that 
have  marked  its  political  manipulations 
ever  since,  and  with  the  sum  of  $6,000 
secretly  subsidized  the  then  existing 
Timee-Sun  to  support  its  caiise  and  make 
the  people  think  such  support  was  upon 
principle  and  disinterested.  In  this  and 
other  devious  ways  the  campaign  went 
on.  Finally  the  vote  was  taken  and  the 
company  won. 

Both  branches  of  the  new  council  were 
soon  organized  and  the  conmiittee  on 
"water"  was  a  conspicuous  part  of  the 
two  houses.  Numerous  bills  were  in- 
troduced by  Aldermen  Leet,  Young  and 
Lathan,  and  Supervisors  Burpee  and 
Scobey,  "requiring  the  Denver  Union 
Water  Company  to  fix  schedule  rates  for 
private  consumers  as  provided  in  section 
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5  ct  ordiiiance  No.  44,  <rf  the  series  of 
1800.*'  The  board  ot  aldennen  consisted 
ct  fourteen  members  and  the  board  <rf 
supervisors  of  five.  Public  hearings 
were  had  by  the  water  committee  of  the 
supervisors  and  the  pec^e  were  soon 
convinced  they  were  swindled  by  the 
Cheesman  letter.  The  company's  at- 
torney and  the  "distinguished  citizens" 
who  spoke  at  these  meetings  announced 
the  startUng  creed  that  no  average  rates 
could  be  fixed  equivalent  to  those  of  the 
municipal-owning  cities  of  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati and  St.  Louis  and  that  section 
5  was  practically  inoperative.  During 
the  campaign  President  Cheesman  told 
the  people,  in  writing,  that  his  company 
could  **  be  required  after  April  10,  1895, 
to  furnish  water  at  the  average  rate 
charged  in  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cin- 
cinnati,"— ^but  now,  after  the  election 
and  after  April  10,  1895,  he  and  his  com- 
pany audaciously  tell  the  people  that  the 
company  cannot  **  be  required  to  furnish 
wat^  at  such  an  average  rate,"  because 
the  average  itself  is  a  myth. 

This  deliberate  double-dealing  with 
the  intelligent  people  of  a  whole  city  fell 
like  a  bomb,  and  its  explosion  is  still 
heard  in  every  discussion  of  the  water 
question.  The  people  were  up  and  alert 
and  their  ears  were  open  to  catch  the  first 
echo  of  this  criminal  treachery  of  the 
company  in  the  proceedings  of  the  coun- 
cil. 

June  25,  1895,  at  8  P.  M.,  the  aldermen 
were  called  in  special  session  to  consider 
the  Leet,  Young  and  Lathan  biUs.  The 
people  flocked  in  and  it  was  soon  appar- 
ent that  the  corporation  measure  was  the 
Young  bill.  Vote  after  vote  was  taken 
on  motions  of  every  kind,  and  each  time 
it  was  a  tie, — 7  to  7.  A  night-session 
was  held,  but  nothing  was  done  but  to  go 
into  committee  of  the  whole  and  report 
progress. 

June  27th,  at  1.80  P.  M.,  Mayor  Mc- 
Murray  had  the  aldermen  again  in  special 
session  on  the  same  bills.  The  public 
mind  was  excited,  as  it  was  rumored  the 
water  company  had  put  its  collar  on  one 


ot  the  people's  men.  Again  the  haD  was 
crowded  aiid,  despite  the  show  of  force 
and  vicdence,  the  rumor  was  confinned 
and  one, — ^Emeiy, — betrayed  the  people. 


The  Leet  Inll  was  side-tracked  by  a  vote 
<rf  8  to  6,  and  by  the  same  vote  the  T^than 
bill  was  defeated.  The  track  was  now 
dear  for  the  Young  bill, — ^the  corpora- 
tion measure.  ^i^^Dard  L.  Ames,  lead- 
ing the  people's  forces  in  all  these  flights^ 
moved  to  amend  by  changing  the  sched- 
ule and  making  it  20  per  cent.  less  than 
the  existing  rates.  Lost,  8  to  6.  Nu- 
merous motions  and  amendments  were 
nuide,  but  all  lost  until  the  deserter, 
Emeiy,  moved  as  a  substitute  for  all 
pending  motions  a  corporation-prepared 
amendment  containing  a  schedule  cl 
rates.  Carried,  8  to  6.  Doyle  moved 
that  the  substitute  be  incorporated  in 
the  bill.  Carried,  8  to  6.  Doyle  moved 
a  recess  of  five  minutes  to  engross  the  bill. 
Carried,  8  to  6.  Doyle  moved  that  the 
biU  as  amended  and  engrossed  be  passed. 
Lost,  7  to  7!  Here  Emery  must  have 
seen  a  rope  and  faltered,  for  he  voted 
once  more  with  the  forces  of  the  peojde. 
For  a  moment  hope  was  revived  and  it 
was  sought  to  put  the  Leet  bill  on  its 
passage,  but  Emery  slipped  again  into 
his  collar  and  the  motion  was  lost, — 8  to 
6.  A  night-session  was  held  and  the 
recreant  servants  and  their  dutiful  mas- 
ters saw  to  it  that  there  was  ample  guard. 
Doyle  then  renewed  his  motion  to  pass 
the  Young  bill.  No.  32,  as  amended  by 
Emery  and  engrossed.     Carried. 

Ayes :  Doyle,  Dunnagan,  Emery,  Fidel, 
Flatray,  Heister,  Hingley,  Young, — 8. 

Nays:  Ames,  Lathan,  Leet,  Rogers, 
Sewall,  Bartels, — 6. 

Thus  the  deed  was  done  and  corpora- 
tion boodle  triumphed.  Our  space  will 
not  permit  us  to  follow  the  other  meetings 
of  the  aldermen  upon  this  subject,  nor 
to  enter  the  supervisors'  chamber  to  show 
how  Burpee  and  Scobey  stood  with  the 
people  and  Burton,  Phister  and  Schmidt 
with  the  Moffat-Cheesman  water-com- 
pany. We  must  tarry  a  moment,  how- 
ever, at  the  special  aldermanic  meeting 
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called  by  the  Mayor,  August  13th,  to 
consider  the  Burpee  bill  that  had  come 
over  from  the  board  of  supervisors.  It 
was  distasteful  to  the  company  and  that 
was  enough  to  secure  its  adverse  report. 
But  in  that  report  was  written  the  echo 
of  the  post-election  betrayal  by  President 
Cheesman  in  the  following  words:  ''We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  city  council  is 
unable  to  ascertain  the  average  of  the 
rates  prevailing  in  the  cities  of  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis,  item  by  item, 
or  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  or  even  ap- 
proximately correct  conclusion  in  the 
attempt."  This  report  further  stated 
that  tibe  committee,  in  the  near  future, 
would  prepare  a  bill  that  would  be  all 
right.  This  bill  was  soon  introduced  by 
Alderman  Flatray  and  numbered  68. 
The  mayor,  always  crowding  this  ques- 
tion to  the  front,  required  the  aldermen 
to  meet  in  special  session  on  two  succes- 
sive days, — ^August  16th  and  17th, — to 
consider  this  newest  move  of  the  arrogant 
corporation.  These  were  exciting  times, 
and  the  people  were  there  and  excited. 
But  the  bill  passed  both  the  aldermen 
and  the  supervisors  and  went  to  the  mayor 
for  consideration.  He  sent  it  back  to 
the  aldermen  with  his  disapproval  in  a 
well-tempered,  well-argued  message  of 
considerable  length.  He  reminded  the 
council  that  at  the  spring  election  there 
were  two  propositions  before  the  [)eople, 
one  to  give  city-ownership  by  construct- 
ing competing  works,  and  the  other  to 
givfe  practically  the  same  thing  by  "hon- 
estly enforcing"  the  provisions  of  section 
5.  He  further  said  that  **  all  the  members 
of  both  branches  of  the  city  council  posi- 
tively and  solemnly  agreed,  over  their 
(mm  signatures^  that  if  elected  to  office  by 
the  people  of  this  city  they  would  honestly 
and  strictly  enforce  the  provisions  of  that 
ordinance,  .  .  .  and  before  the  election 
the  water  company  publicly  announced 
its  willingness  to  adjust  these  rates  in 
accordance  with  the  contract."  Still 
further  he  said  that  the  company  threw 
over  the  South  Denver  contract  because 
they  did  n't  Uke  it  and  claimed  they  were 


not  bound  by  it;  that  the  Flatray  ordi- 
nance before  him  created  a  new  contract 
with  this  new  company  for  fifteen  years, 
and  fixed  now  a  schedule  of  rates  to  cany 
throughout  the  whole  period  and  to  be 
considered  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  above  section  5;  whereas 
the  city  was  entitled  to  have  a  change  in 
schedule  whenever  the  three  cities  named 
above  made  a  material  change  in  their 
rates.  He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
Flatray  ordinance  fixed  the  scale  too  hiirh 
and  wL  not  a  seriatim  reduction,  b7a 
compromise;  and  finally,  he  answered 
the  claim  of  the  company  that  the  Burpee 
and  Scobey  bills  would  bankrupt  it,  if 
passed,  by  recalling  that  in  Februaiy, 
1890,  when  Moffat  and  Cheesman,  then 
of  The  Citizens'  Water  Company  and  the 
present  head  of  The  Denver  Union  Water 
Company,  in  order  to  defeat  the  very 
franchise  under  which  they  now  were 
claiming,  and  which  was  then  being 
backed  by  the  pioneers,  offered  a  twenty 
per  cent,  reduction  from  the  schedule  it 
contains  and  offered  to  irrigate  lots  of 
twenty-five  feet  in  width  for  $5.00  each 
per  annum.  Moreover  he  reminded  the 
council  that  the  company  never  makes 
a  public  statement  of  its  financial  opera- 
tions and  no  one  is  allowed  to  see  its  books. 

Let  us  here  stop  to  remark  that  that 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  company  ever 
since.  It  is  the  only  utility  corporation 
in  Denver  that  does  not  pubUsh  a  report 
for  its  stockholders,  or  give  them  specific 
information  of  its  doings.  What  do  the 
people  of  this  city,  and  of  the  state  and  of 
the  world,  think  of  a  company  operating 
in  a  large  city  so  important  a  public  func- 
tion as  its  water  system,  holding  in  im- 
perious secrecy,  both  from  its  stockhold- 
ers and  from  the  people,  its  receipts  and 
expenditures,  its  resources  and  liabilities, 
-7-and  its  profits?  Municipal-owner- 
ship cannot  too  soon  cut  short  the  grasp- 
ing career  of  such  incorporated  autocracy. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject. 

The  able  veto  of  the  mayor  struck  a 
strong  chord  of  response  in  the  people, 
and  it  soon  was  noised  about  that  the 
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corporation  collar,  lined  with  the  almighty 
dollar,  was  to  be  put  upon  other  necks  of 
the  people's  servants  and  that  the  Flatray 
bill  would  be  finally  passed  by  the  neces- 
saiy  two-thirds  majority,  despite  the 
mayor's  veto.  This  was  the  climax  of 
corporate  audacity.  The  Rocky  Moun- 
tain NewSy  always  able  and  fearless  in 
this  and  other  corporation  fights,  sounded 
the  tocsin,  and  like  the  recent  popular 
uprising  in  Philadelphia,  the  people  were 
indignant  and  enraged  and  poured  into 
the  dty  hall  to  make  a  physical  demon- 
stration of  their  determined  protest 
This  time  there  was  no  question  about 
the  presence  of  ropes  nor  the  intention 
to  use  them. 

In  silent,  somber  suspense  the  roll  was 
called  and  the  question  was:  ''Shall  the 
Flatray  bill,  No.  68,  be  passed,  the  may- 
or's veto  notwithstanding  ?  " 

Yeas:  Doyle,  Dunnagan,  Emeiy,  Fidel, 
Flatray,  Heister,  Hingley,  Yoimg, — 8. 

Nays:  Ames,  Lathan,  Sewall,  Barteb, 


Absent:  Leet  and  Ross,- 

Ten  votes  were  necessary  and  there 
were  only  the  usual  corporation  eight, 
and  the  measure  was  defeated.  If  the 
corporation  managers  had,  as  asserted, 
arranged  for  the  two  votes  they  were 
short,  their  ''arrangement"  miscarried 
in  the  popular  demonstration  and  they 
never  dared  to  show  up.  This  was  the 
high-water  mark  of  the  water-fight  in  the 
council,  and  we  turn  now  to  the  fight  in 
the  courts. 

In  the  fall  of  1895,— October  2d,— a 
mandamus  from  the  district-court  in  case 
No.  22,856  was  obtained,  requiring  the 
council  to  compel  the  water  company  to 
fix  a  new  schedule  of  rates  in  accordance 
with  section  5,  and  it  obeyed.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  year,  this  same  plaintiff, 
suing  for  himself  and  all  others  similarly 
situated,  applied  to  the  same  court,  in 
case  No.  22,545,  for  an  injunction  re- 
straining the  company  from  shutting  off 
its  water  service  to  him  and  others  who 
should  tender  a  sum  equivalent  to  the 
average  rate  of  the  three  cities  of  Chicago, 


Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis.  Here  the 
hopes  of  the  people  were  dashed,  and  the 
court  held,  to  Uie  great  ddi^t  of  the 
company  and  to  the  surprise  and  ccm- 
fusion  of  the  pubUc,  that  each  individual 
consumer  must  sue  for  himself.  That 
meant  a  hundred  thousand  separate  suits! 
Such  a  monstrous  anomoly  gave  hope  for 
reversal  upon  appeal.  The  appeal  was 
taken,  llie  printed  abstract  was  filed 
November  24,  1896,  and  the  last  brief 
was  filed  April  22,  1897,— eight  gem 
ojo,- and  stiU  the  appeal  is  sleqping 
undisposed  of  in  the  supreme  court,  and 
next  December  this  particular  case  will 
be  ten  years  old/  Who  will  rise  to  ex- 
plain— courts,  lawyers,  or  company  ? 

In  the  spring  of  1897  there  was  another 
campaign  for  tiie  election  of  a  mayor  and 
council.  The  water  question  was  die 
sole  issue,  and  despite  the  corporation 
methods.  Mayor  McMurray,  with  the 
help  of  the  Civic  Federation  and  the  vote 
of  the  women,  was  vindicated,  and  he 
and  his  whole  ticket  elected.  The  peo- 
ple, by  concerted  action,  then  refused  to 
pay  the  high  rates  exacted  by  the  water 
company,  and  the  latter  b^an  to  cut  off 
the  service.  The  people  secured  keys 
and  turned  on  the  water  as  soon  as  it  was 
turned  off.  In  some  wards  the  aldermen 
themselves  went  from  house  to  house 
with  keys  and  assisted  the  people  in  re- 
establishing their  water-service.  Tlic 
mayor,  too,  was  also  active  in  this  regard. 
While  the  council  worked  diligently  for 
the  passage  of  effective  ordinances,  the 
the  district-court  was  acndn  brouirht  into 
the  struggle,  and  an  injSon  Jt  in  the 
name  of  the  city  was  begun  May  21st 
against  The  Denver  Union  Water  Com- 
pany.  enjoining  it  from  turning  off  the 
consumers'  water  and  requiring  it  or  the 
court  to  fix  a  schedule  of  rates  in  accord- 
ance with  section  5.  The  court  was 
tender,  however,  about  interfering  with 
the  vested  right  of  the  company  to  pluck 
the  public,  and  it  substantially  denied 
all  relief  to  the  people,  both  temporary 
and  permanent.  The  trial  in  this  case 
was  prolonged  and  spectacular.    It  lasted 
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more  than  six  months  and  Chicago, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis  poured  out 
their  ex-water-clerks  to  pose  for  the 
company  as  learned  experts  and  special- 
ists. The  practical  result  of  Judge  Le 
Fevre's  decision  in  this  case  was  com- 
plained of  as  actually  raising  the  com- 
pany's schedule  in  important  particulars, 
and  in  the  popular  mind  it  was  ridiculed 
as  equivalent  to  finding  3 -^  2  =  4.  The 
case  is  still  sleeping  upon  appeal  in  the 
supreme  court,  and  is  nearly  nine  years 
old/ 

In  the  same  year  in  question,  1897,  and 
while  the  suit  last-mentioned  was  pend- 
ing, and  while  the  mayor  and  the  council 
and  the  people  were  pulling  together  for 
effective  relief  against  the  water  company, 
an  interloper  from  New  York,  wholly 
unannounced,  suddenly,  October  28th, 
jumped  into  the  juridical  arena  at  the 
moment  when  the  people's  victory  seemed 
to  be  in  sight.  This  startling  litigant  was 
the  Continental  Trust  Company,  holding 
bonds  of  the  Denver  Union  Water  Com- 
pany, and  it  went  to  Judge  Thayer  of  the 
federal  court  in  St.  Louis  for  its  injunc- 
tion. The  dty  and  the  whole  dty  ad- 
ministration were  made  defendants,  and 
along  with  them  The  Denver  Union 
Water  Company.  It  was  allied  that 
the  dty  and  its  offidals  and  the  people 
were  in  a  conspiracy  to  depredate  the 
property  and  franchises  of  the  water 
company,  to  harass  and  oppress  it,  to 
prevent  the  collection  of  its  water-rates, 
and  to  destroy  its  credit,  and  to  ultimately 
get  the  water-plant  for  much  less  than 
its  value;  that  certain  ordinances  of  July 
1  and  28,  1897,  carrying  heavy  penalties 
against  the  water  company  were  a  part 
of  the  conspiracy,  and,  finally,  that  the 
company,  on  November  1,  1895,  had 
reduced  the  rates  for  water  for  domestic 
purposes  twenty  per  cent.,  and  for  irri- 
gating purposes  forty-five  per  cent.,  in 
an  attempted  compliance  with  section  5. 

The  St.  Louis  judge  issued  a  restrain- 
ing order  without  a  hearing,  and  thus  the 
judidal  process  of  that  distant  court  was 
made  to  operate  upon  the  water-rates 


and  the  water-fight  in  Denver.  Later  a 
brief  contest  upon  affidavits  was  had  in 
the  case  and  the  allegations  of  the  New 
YoriiL  Company  were  put  in  issue;  stiU 
the  court  directed  a  preliminaiy  injunc- 
tion, which  is  yet  in  operation,  and  the 
enforcement  of  the  above  ordinances  was 
suspended  and  the  officers  and  people 
were  prevented  from  turning  on  the  water 
when  the  company  turned  it  off,  and  the 
company  was  allowed  to  turn  it  off  unless 
paid  the  particular  rates  it  exacted.* 

The  next  occurrence  in  order  worthy 
of  mention  was  the  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  mayor  and  council  to  ascertedn  as 
far  as  possible  the  actual  value  of  the  en- 
tire plant  of  the  water  company.  This 
delicate  and  laborious  task  was  entrusted 
to  City  Engineer  Hunter.  Under  date 
of  Novemb^  1,  1898,  the  mayor  trans- 
mitted to  the  council  Mr.  Hunter's  re- 
port of  more  than  a  dozen  dosdy-printed 
pages,  fixing  the  value  at  $3,708,617.  An 
effort  was  tiien  made  by  the  dty  to  buy 
the  company's  plant,  but  the  price  asked 
was  $9,000,000!  All  coats  were  now  off 
for  the  construction  of  a  rival  plant  by 
the  dty,  and  in  1899  dty  bonds  for  this 
purpose  in  the  aggregate  sum  of  $4,600,- 
000  were  authorized  and  they  carried  by 
a  vote  of  more  than  two  to  one.  But 
again  the  people  were  tripped,  and  Judge 
Biner,t  of  the  federal  court,  hdd  that 
the  bonds  were  improperly  authorized, 

1.  Because  voted  at  a  spedal  dection. 

2.  Because  two  propositions  were  sub- 
mitted together  and  not  separatdy,  to 
wit:  to  buy  the  company's  plant  or  to 
construct  a  new  one. 

3.  Because  the  dty,  during  the  life  of 
the  company's  franchise,  could  not  con- 
struct new  and  competing  works. 

So,  at  last,  we  have  reached  a  point  in 
our  history  of  the  water-service  of  Denver 
where  the  people  cannot  build,  and  at  the 
company's  figures,  they  will  not  buy.    At 
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tTliis  decwoD  was  ffivai  Fobmaiy  4,  1901,  in 
the  case  of  F.  Annine  Jmwnhine  Grant  «».  CHj  ol 
Denver,  No.  4,118,  United  Statea  Orciiit  Court  fSor 
the  Diatrict  ol  Colorado. 
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this  point,  too,  it  is  in  order  to  observe 
diat  tbe  most  TaluaUe  thing  to  sdl  in  an 
arid  country  in  connection  with  a  water- 
plant  is  that  intangible  easement  called 
a  water-right.  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
Colorado,  by  reason  of  insufficient  and 
infrequent  rains,  the  subject  of  water- 
rights  and  irrigation  is  of  supreme  interest 
to  eveiy  inhabitant  Here  the  title  to 
the  water  flowing  in  the  natural  streams 
is  vested  in  the  public,  subject  to  be  used 
by  the  citizens,  however,  in  the  order  of 
their  respective  appropriations.  This  is 
the  tender  spot  of  Tlie  Denver  Union 
Water  Company.  All  the  water  of  the 
Platte  river,  the  source  of  its  supply,  has 
long  since  been  appropriated  by  a  myriad 
of  irrigating  companies  and  tillers  of  the 
soil.  Among  the  water-decrees  required 
to  be  filed  with  the  state  engineer,  there 
is  not  one  in  the  name  of  this  company, 
nor  in  the  name  of  any  of  the  constituent 
companies  from  which  it  emerged.  It 
owns  by  purchase,  it  is  true,  a  few  rights 
to  the  river's  flow,  but  they  are  not  senior 
rights  and  are  small  in  quantity.  To 
supply  in  fact  what  it  thus  lacks  in  law, 
it  has  constructed  elaborate  galleries  in 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  this  way  it 
diverts  an  enormous  seepage  to  its  pipes 
that  would  otherwise  reach  the  lands  and 
ditches  of  those  to  whom  it  properly  be- 
longs by  the  rule  of  priority.  This  lar- 
cenous device  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  at  the  most  critical  period  of 
the  irrigating  season,  as  to  create  a  scarcity 
of  water  in  the  large  agricultural  sections 
entitled  to  the  Platte  river  flow,  and  the 
farmers  in  various  districts  have  held 
frequent  meetings  of  protest  and  have 
vigorously  denounced  the  company  for 
selling  to  the  city  of  Denver  water  it  had 
stolen  from  the  ranchmen.  They  have 
organized  and  have  already  taken  the 
matter  both  to  the  legislature  and  to  the 
courts. 

The  company  has  two  fine  artificial 
lakes,  however,  Marsden  and  Cheesman. 
The  latter  was  recently  completed  at  the 
cost  of  more  than  a  million  dollars,  and 
when  full,  as  at  present,  constitutes  a  two- 


years'  sup[dy  for  the  dty.  But  this  is 
naturally  hdd  in  reserve,  when  the  gal- 
Imes  in  the  river  can  be  so  easily  wodbed 
with  no  more  serious  result  than  the 
bluster  erf  the  farmers  in  the  company's 
citadel  of  strength,  the  legislature  and  the 
courts. 

When  Denver's  water-problem  is  rig^idj 
scdved,  the  dty  and  the  farmer  will  find 
their  lot  in  conunon, — the  fanner  wants 
the  market  and  the  dty  wants  the  farmer^s 
vegetables,  fruits  and  crops.  There  thai 
will  be  no  larceny  and  strife,  and  the  great 
dty  of  the  plains  can  wisely  vie  with 
Unde  Sam  in  the  building  of  reservoirs, 
large  and  small,  in  every  available  nook 
in  the  foot-hills  and  the  mountains.  The 
farmers'  water-rights,  when  needed,  can 
be  bought,  or  better  still,  made  the  sub- 
ject of  exchange  for  the  dty's  water  from 
its  hundred  reservoirs.  Tlien  will  Den- 
ver's future  be  assured;  no  ditch  will 
parch  for  water  on  the  rolling  plains,  and 
every  waiting  acre  now  barren  and  un- 
used will  wear  a  dress  of  green  and  thrift 
and  the  prolific  parturition  of  a  laboring 
soil  will  bear  its  progeny  of  agricultural 
wealth  into  the  prosperous  laps  of  a  mil- 
lion people.  To  this  supreme  achieve- 
ment the  farmers  of  the  Platte,  and 
through  them  the  farmers  of  the  state, 
and  the  undaunted  dvic  forces  of  every 
municipality  should  join  hands  for  mu- 
tual aid  in  the  impending  and  final  crisis 
that  is  now  on  with  the  water-baron  and 
the  Utility-Trust  of  Denver.  They  are 
in  the  saddle  of  state  politics,  making 
governors  and  judges  and  senators,  and 
those  who  would  oppose  must  take  an 
active  hand  in  the  fight  in  Denver  to 
dehorse  them. 

We  are  now  at  the  politics  of  the  situa- 
tion. The  last  year  in  the  order  of  our 
story  was  1899,  but  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  people,  baffled  in  the  courts, 
have  also  been  baffled  at  the  ballot-box. 
The  returns  of  that  year  did  not  show 
that  Mayor  McMurray  was  reelected, 
though  I  certainly  shall  not  say  that  he 
was  defeated.  The  returns  at  no  mu- 
nidpal    dection    since, — ^that    is,    1901, 
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1903  and  1904, — show  that  any,  save  the 
servants  of  the  corporations,  have  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  popular  vote. 
We  postpone  to  our  chapter  on  *'The 
Overthrow  of  the  BaUot"  the  appalUng 
fraud  that  explains  this  apparent  aban- 
donment of  popular  government  to  the 
corporations.  There  has  been  no  aban- 
donment in  fact,  and  what  there  is  in 
seeming  is  the  silent  token  of  ballot-box 
stuffing,  corruption  and  fraud.    This  is 


the  dvic  wreck  wrought  by  corporation 
greed,  loot  and  money,  and  in  the  perilous 
debauch  of  the  throne-powers  we  see  the 
one  argument  capping  all  others  for  pub- 
Uc-ownership,  that,  to  save  our  homes 
and  the  republic,  the  utiUty  corporations 
must  not  only  be  driven  out  of  politics 
but  they  must  be  driven  out  of  the  utilities. 
{To  he  contifvued.) 

J.  Wabneb  Mills. 
Denver,  Colo. 
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By  Antoinette  McKm. 
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*'  T    OOK!    See  thet!    Jest  ez  I  told 

L^    you!" 

Pulling  the  horse  to  a  stop  where  the 
trees  of  the  forest  suddenly  halted  at  the 
brink  of  a  ravine,  he  pointed  toward  the 
rain-dimpled  waters  of  a  pond. 

"There's  another!  Finest  eatin'  in 
the  world,"  he  insisted  as  the  glistening 
fish  leaping  high  swept  a  graceful  curve, 
leaving  widely  eddying  circles  where  it 
plunged  beneath  the  surface. 

"  Kings  an'  Emp'rors  do  n't  git  the  like 
uv  them!  Your  supper,  or  dinner,  is 
alwuz  swimmin'  in  thet  pond;  your'n  fer 
the  takin'  an'  never  nuthin'  ter  pay — 
Kings  an'  Emp'rors  do  n't  git  the  like  of 
them  pick'rel!" 

"Gro  'long!"  and  at  the  bidding  the 
sleek,  sturdy  horse  went  carefully  down 
the  rocky  descent,  until  the  wheels  with 
hollow  sound  crossed  the  rough  plank 
bridging  above  a  hurrying  brook,  gaily 
singing  its  way  through  the  wooded  soli- 
tude. As  the  driver  gave  rein  the  obedi- 
ent creature  pulled  eagerly  up  the  steep 
ascent  past  wide  acres  of  harvested  corn- 
field. Beyond  the  long  rows  of  stacked 
sheaves,  their  tasselled  tops  answering 
in  soft  cadence  to  the  pattering  of  the 
raindrops,  the  crumbling  bricks  of  a 
chinmey-top  showed  sharply  against  the 
drifting  storm-douds  of  a  boundless  hori- 


zon, and  quickly  the  low,  spreading  gable 
of  a  time-worn,  weather-stained  house 
greeted  their  expectant  eyes. 

"  Th-ir-ty  a-cres ! "  exclaimed  the  Agent 
indicating  by  a  wide  sweep  of  his  arm  the 
entire  woodland  country  about  them. 

"  Young  growin'  timber  ready  fer  mar- 
ket— ^there  's  money  in  holdin'  part, 
there  's  money  in  your  pocket  ev'ry  time 
you  warm  yourself  to  a  fire  thet  grows  on 
your  Ian' !  Ther's  acres  cleared  fer  com 
thet  we  jest  passed  an'  ther's  your  house, 
built  an'  planned  ter  your  hand!  Seven 
rooms;  bams  an'  sheds,  all  waitin'  your 
steppin'  in  an'  livin'  in  'em!  There  's 
apple  orchards,  bearin'  crops  as  you  wont 
often  see!  The  pond  's  full  uv  fish  ter 
be  had  fer  the  takin' !  There  's  game  in 
the  woods — ever  hunt?  No?  My  son 
he  's  a  sure  shot;  he  's  taught  some  uv 
the  finest  shots  in  the  country  how  ter 
use  their  gun.  These  woods  'bout  here 
are  runnin'  in  game!  When  you  *te 
choppin'  or  ploughin'  jest  hev  your  gun 
handy  an'  pritty  soon  you  see  a  rabbit — 
fine  eatin'  rabbits!  Bring  a  big  price  in 
the  market!  Jest  a  little  snap  uv  the 
trigger  an'  there  's  your  dinner  ready  an* 
waitin'  ter  take  home  when  noon-hour 
comes!" 

The  dull,  absorbed  gaze  of  the  foreign- 
bom  man  dung  fixedly  to  the  gray  land- 
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scape*  A  look  of  haltiiig  uncertainty 
overspread  the  wide-featuied»  somewhi^ 
doggedly  determined  face.  The  solitary 
dwelling,  the  lonely  iBeld  rescued  from  the 
once  limitless  forests,  appealed  to  him 
with  a  curious  fascination  as  the  fluent 
discourse  of  his  companion  fell  with  but 
faint  comprehension  upon  his  senses. 

''Thet*s  strange!"  and  the  Agent 
assumed  a  puzzled  look  as  he  slowly  drew 
the  long  key  from  the  door  which  refused 
to  open.  He  looked  up  quickly  to  his 
client. 

''My  wife  said  tcr  me  when  I  brought 
you  home  ter  diimer — ^you  saw  my  wife  ?** 

''Yaas/'  assented  the  foreigner  with 
drawling  dociUty. 

'''Thet  gen'leman!'  said  she  ter  me» 
speakin'  uv  you,  'is  frum  the  dty';  she 
knows  folks  et  first  sight!  'He  *s  a  biz- 
ness  man/  sez  she,  '  an'  you  must  n't  be 
careless  er  nuthin'  ter  waste  his  time;  an' 
now  see  what  I  've  done!" 

He  looked  thoughtfully  at  the  weather- 
beaten  door;  did  the  refusal  of  the  key 
to  turn  the  lock  mean  that  it  was  broken  ? 
The  rain-drops  from  the  over-hanging 
porch-roof  splashed  steadily  on  the  door- 
stone  in  hurrying  monotone. 

"This,"  he  held  out  the  long  iron  key, 
"belongs  to  a  house  over  the  other  side 
the  mountain  thet  I  sold  day  before  yes- 
terday to  a  man  from  the  d^.  He  came 
here  ter  derscribe  ter  me  jest  such  a  place 
ez  he  wanted.  Sez  I, '  I  've  got  thet  place, 
the  ve-ry  one  your  're  loolan'  fer!  It 's 
right  here  in  this  town!'  He  looked  et 
me  kinder  queer,  an'  he  sez,  '  I  've  been 
lookin'  fer  this  place  fer  two  years,  it 's 
cost  me  more  'n  a  hundred  dollars,  'cause 
I  aint  been  treated  so  gen'rous  an'  han'- 
sUm  ez  I  hev  by  you.  If  you  've  got  the 
place  I  want,'  sez  he, '  an'  then  he  put  his 
han'  inter  his  pocket  an'  drew  out  a  roll 
uv  bills;  he  hunted  'em  all  over — they 
wuz  all  big  ones — 'till  he  come  ter  a  twen- 
ty-dollar bill — 'twuz  the  smallest  uv  all! 
'  Thet  twenty-dollar  bill,'  sez  he, '  is  your'n 
ef  you  've  got  the  place  I  want.*  'No, 
my  friend,'  sez  I,  'put  up  your  money; 
thet  aint  the  way  I  do  bizness.    I  'm  a 
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plain  countryman;  I  was  raised  a  farmer; 
these  hills  hev  alwuz  been  my  home  an' 
I  could  n't  take  nuthin'  but  a  jdain  com- 
mission same  ez  we  agreed.  Ef  I  find 
the  place  you  want  it 's  so  much  to  me, 
an'  my  part 's  done.' " 

The  foreigner  nodded  ass^itin^  as 
the  Agent  paused,  his  eyes  interrogating 
those  of  his  client. 

"The  same  ez  I  told  you!"  emjdiasised 
the  Agent. 

Yaas,"  acquiesced  the  man. 
An','  sez  I,  'ef  I  do  n't  find  the  jdace 
you  want  there 's  no  charges  betwixt  us, 
I  give  you  my  time  free,  my  horsepitality, 
my  team!'" 

"I  say  the  same  to  all!"  he  ejaculated 
convincingly.  "What  I'm  doing  is  to 
bring  the  best  people  ter  come  an'  live  in 
this  town  thet  I  can  find;  I  live  here  nqr- 
self  an'  I  want  good  people  roun'  me. 
Thet 's  why  I  took  'im  to  see  the  place  I 
knew  he  wanted;  thet 's  why  I  'm  bring- 
ing you  here.  When  he  looked  at  evoy- 
thing  he  said  ter  me, '  Where  's  your  Jus- 
tice of  the  Peace  ?  I  want  this  place  an' 
I  want  my  writin's  made  and  signed  be- 
fore I  sleep  to-night'  'Wait  till  mom- 
in', '  sez  I,  '  bizness  aint  done  best  thet 's 
done  in  a  hurry — an'  you  '11  pardcm  mc,* 
I  added,  '  fer  you  know  more  of  bizness 
in  a  year  than  we  country  people  in  a  life- 
time!' But  he  wouldn't!  I  couldn't 
stop  'im!  We  went  to  the  justice  an'  he 
hed  his  papers  made  an'  signed  before  he 
would  go  ter  bed  thet  night ! " 

"This  key!"  and  again  he  held  it  before 
the  dull  gaze  of  his  client,  "belongs  to  his 
house.  He  's  gone  ter  bring  his  wife  an' 
childrun  an'  he  left  this  with  me  'till  they 
get  here.  It  looks  the  same  ez  the  key 
ter  this  house  an'  I  've  been  an'  made  a 
bungling  mistake,  jest  ez  my  wife  warned 
me  uv  not  doin'.  I  '11  give  one  more  torn 
an'  see  if 't  wont  unlock  this  door." 

Tiying  the  key  carefully  in  all  possible 
ways  availed  nothing;  he  must  come  an- 
other day  with  tools  for  needed  rqpairs 
before  the  long-rusted  bolt  would  yidd. 
Was  there  a  fatality  of  failure  f<dlowing 
his  efforts  to  sdl  this  lapce?    He  had 
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sold  many  a  farm  during  the  time  he  had 
held  this  one. 

** Look  here!*' 

He  turned  from  the  doorstone  and  pass- 
ing to  the  nearest  window  raised  it. 

"  Your  wife  won't  hev  no  fear  uv  tramps. 
Look  what  honest  folks  we  be,  winder's 
free  ter  all.  The  doors  we  lock  jest  fer 
lettin'  our  nebbors  know  we  aint  ter  hum." 

The  vacant  house  gave  back  their  foot- 
steps with  careful  accuracy  as  the  Agent 
led  the  way  through  the  square  front 
rooms  looking  over  to  the  western  hills. 
Behind  the  inhospitable  door  steeply 
climbing  stairs  ent^ed  the  attic  beneath 
the  low-gabled  roof.  A  long»  low-stud- 
ded kitchen  formed  the  ell  ol  the  house 
where  from  the  ceiling  stout  iron  hooks 
reached  downward;  relics  of  long  past 
customs  of  'ye  olden  tyme/  when  at  the 
harvest-tide  o'  year  die  drying  apples 
shced  and  threaded,  hung  festooned  like 
flower-chains  from  the  hooks  of  the  ceil- 
ing; where  on  slim  rods  passed  through 
the    flat-turned    ends»    rings    of   golden 

Xumpkin  mdlowed  for  the  winter  season. 
lS  the  Agent  swung  wide  two  doors  of 
heavy  plank^  that  at  the  end  of  the  room 
secured  those  within  from  intrusion  of 
wind  and  weather,  the  rusted  cranes  and 
pothooks  in  the  broad»  blackened  fire- 
place creaked  hoarsely  and  the  incoming 
wind  sighed  mightily  as  it  crossed  the 
threshold  of  long  ago. 

''Look  et  thet  brick-work!  No  one 
knows  better  how  ter  jedge  uv  thet  then 
you.  Fine,  solid,  no  sech  work  ez  thet 
by  the  job." 

"Vaiy  good;  sulid,  strong,"  assented 
the  foreigner,  his  gaze  passing  curiously 
from  the  ancient  hearthstone  out  through 
the  door  leading  to  the  wood-shed  beyond. 

"Fine  water,"  explained  the  ready 
Agent,  pointing  to  the  open  well  protected 
by  platform  and  railing,  above  which 
hung  the  typical  bucket,  warped  and  time- 
dried,  sunken  from  the  rusted  iron  bands 
fastened  to  a  heavy  chain  wound  upon  a 
wooden  roller,  by  which  it  was  laboriously 
raised  from  its  dripping  dip  in  the  depth 
erf  the  earth. 


"Thet  well  never  went  dry  eny  year 
sence  this  house  was  built!  Thet  water 
is  colder  'n  ice  an'  dear  ez  a  crystal.  See 
this!"  he  exclaimed  with  emphasis  as, 
crossing  the  room,  he  pointed  to  a  broken 
window-pane. 

"This  is  the  only  damage  this  house 
hez  ter  show.  Here 's  a  winder  pane 
broke  out!  Could  you  believe  thet  an 
empty  house  with  icicles  freezin'  an'  thaw- 
in'  and  dripfHn'  from  the  eaves,  would 
hev  but  one  pane  broke  out !  One  winter 
I  hed  five  panes  uv  glass  thet  got  broke 
from  the  trees  in  my  yeard  snappin' 
icicles  outer  'em.  Look  et  them  timbers, 
the  same  all  the  way  over  this  house. 
Ever  see  floor-boards  the  width  uv  them 
now-a-days!  You  can  't  buy  it  fer  mon- 
ey! You  've  got  ter  buy  an  ole-time 
house  like  this  one  is,  ter  git  timbers  sech 
ez  them  be." 

The  Agent  closed  the  outer  doors  of  the 
kitchen,  drew  the  rusted  hciis  with  a  sharp 
dick  that  again  left  the  room  to  the  si- 
lence of  the  past;  pointing  to  the  broken 
pane  he  led  the  way  to  the  front  room 
where  both  men  climbed  from  the  win- 
dow as  they  had  entered. 

Beneath  his  stolid  exterior  the  foreign- 
bom  man  was  hesitating  before  the  reali- 
zation of  a  great  desire  beckoning  him 
onward,  thrusting  itself  within  his  grasp 
as  the  Agent  again  pointed  across  the 
broad  stubbled  acres  of  stacked  corn- 
sheaves;  the  sloping,  verdant  fidd  ot 
rowen;  the  wind-swept  apple  orchaid 
where  the  old  trees,  bent  and  gnaried, 
were  yet  alive  with  the  fruit-graft  sepa- 
rating them  from  their  kindred  of  the 
forest.  To  these  unknown  hills  he  had 
found  his  way  directed  by  his  countiy- 
man  the  pack-peddler,  who  during  a 
summer's  tramping  over  the  far,  strimge 
countiy  of  the  new  worid,  had  found 
amid  a  hamlet  remote  from  the  dviliza- 
tion  of  factoiy  or  railroad,  a  few  families 
qpeaking  the  language  of  home.  A  group 
of  peo[de  alien  and  apart  from  those  about 
them,  tilling  the  hillside  acres,  the  barren, 
stony,  forest-grown  soil  of  long-abandoned 
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farma.  In  the  dust  and  sweat  of  toQ  in 
the  grim,  gray  quarries  by  the  sea,  the 
quanyman  pondered  the  pack-peddler^s 
account  of  these  people  erf  his  own  tongue, 
hying  among  the  lulls  of  the  unknown, 
inland  country,  until  the  awakened  de- 
sire for  the  field-life  such  as  he  had  known 
in  the  old  worid,  became  the  determina- 
tion of  the  future.  As  he  sat  stoUdly 
gazmg  over  the  bleak  Undscape,  only 
half-comprehending  the  persuasive  words 
of  the  Agent,  he  listened  in  bewildered 
uncertainty,  beset  with  the  desire  of  pos- 
session yet  conscious  that  possession 
meant  pajling  from  the  carefully-hoarded, 
slowly-earned  monqr. 

Leaving  the  woodland  road  they  came 
to  an  open  common,  ^ye  olden  lyme 
Muster-Field  "  of  those  days  when  mem- 
ories of  the  colonial  struggle  were  yet 
part  of  fireside  tales  and  muster-day  a 
gala  celebration.  School  and  meeting- 
house stood  upon  its  outskirts;  the  tall, 
slim  spire  above  the  white  belf ly,  telling 
erf  that  freedom  once  named  Puritanism, 
swung  proudly  its  gilded  vane.  Here 
the  road  descended  abruptly  to  where 
grouped  in  the  basin  of  land  between 
long  ranges  erf  foot-hills,  were  the  homes 
and  shops  of  the  hamlet.  So  irregularly 
did  the  buildings  stand  that  looking  down 
upon  them  from  the  hill-top  no  two  were 
at  the  same  level  of  perspective. 

Turning  abruptly  from  the  main  thor- 
oughfare, the  Agent  and  his  companion 
stopped  before  a  cottage-house,  a  narrow 
strip  of  grass  alone  separating  the  steps 
of  tiie  house-door  from  a  too  sudden  de- 
scent upon  the  highway.  The  exterior 
seemed  seriously  forbidding,  the  shades 
at  the  front  windows  were  closely  drawn, 
green  paper  at  the  ground-glass  panels 
of  the  door  kept  all  possible  light  from 
penetrating  within.  As  the  Agent  pulled 
the  bell-handle,  that  moved  with  creak- 
ing unreadiness,  the  call  rang  out  reson- 
antly, stirring  echoes  of  vacancy  in  the 
hall  within.  Quickly  in  response  light 
footsteps  were  heard  running  along  the 
path  from  the  side  entrance,  until  at  the 
comer  of  the  house  a  young  girl  stood 
staring  curiously. 


As  the  Agent,  bidding  her  good  afte^ 
noon,  swept  a  hand  from  his  hat-brim 
with  great  courtesy,  a  flash  of  amusement 
lighted  her  qres,  and  her  look  passed 
swiftly  to  the  occupant  of  the  carriage, 
peering  curiously  at  the  scene  before  hum. 

'"Is  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  at  home?" 
asked  the  Agent  with  unrufiled  pdite- 
ness. 

The  giri  nodded. 

^I  have  here  a  new  citizen  who  wisha 
to  see  him  on  important  business/* 

The  mirth  in  the  giri's  eyes  was  die 
only  response  as  she  turned  swiftly  away. 
Soon  foot-steps  were  heard  within,  thefe 
was  a  movement  of  the  kqr  in  the  door 
and  a  slim  man  of  stooping  mien,  his 
glancing  eyes  as  quickly  evading  all  re- 
sponses to  the  scrutiny  his  own  evinced, 
greeted  the  Agent 

**Mr.  Justice  of  the  Peace,**  said  die 
Agent,  **this  gentleman  is  a  new  citixen. 
Let  me  make  you  known  to  Mr.  Was- 
man." 

**'^^esnouw,  Petrovitch  '^^esnouw,'*  cor- 
rected the  foreigner,  staring  straight  into 
the  face  of  the  **  Justice,'*  who,  having  kd 
the  way  within  stood  fidgeting  with  die 
documentary  paper  on  the  table  before 
him,  glancing  up  only  at  the  formal  point 
of  introduction. 

*' Pardon  me,  my  friend,'*  said  the 
Agent.  ''I  am  an  uneducated  man.  I 
only  know  my  own  language;  you  will 
excuse  me!"  Emphasizing  his  apologf 
with  a  bow  to  his  dient  he  motioned  him 
to  a  seat,  placing  himself  at  an  angle  of 
observation  where  he  could  catch  the 
eye  of  the  Justice  unnoticed  by  his  com- 
panion. 

Justice  and  Agent  knew  each  other 
well.  The  Justice  gaining  his  Uving  by 
politics  in  a  town  so  small  that  all  possiUe 
offices  combined  gave  but  a  meager  liv- 
ing, knew  that  each  word  the  Agent  now 
addressed  to  him  was  in  purpose  intended 
to  influence  his  client;  a  final  statement 
setting  the  seal  of  veracity  on  all  he  had 
previously  said  of  the  property  he  de- 
sired to  sell.  Politically  these  two  men 
were  bitter  opponents.  The  Agent 
in  discussing  probable  elections  always 
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referred  to  the  Justice  as  a  ^'slippery 
feUow!^  Yet  being  of  a  party  doubtful 
in  success,  when  with  the  **Justice''  he 
was  mindfully  aware  that  political  in- 
fluence may  be  availed  equally  by  all 
voters;  while  the  Justice,  notwith- 
standing that  he  belonged  to  the  winning 
side,  knew  that  unforeseen  local  prejudice 
does  sometimes  in  minor  offices  break 
the  line  of  party  successes;  it  was  always 
judicious  to  secure  at  the  polls  some 
margin  on  which  to  build  against  the  day 
of  need.  Individually  the  Justice  was 
an  honest  man,  in  personal  relations  he 
never  exacted  a  shilling  beyond  the  value 
given;  but  politics!  that  game  of  chance 
with  all  the  intrigues  of  human  ingenuity 
against  one;  a  game  of  which  the  bri^ 
code  is  that  nothing  else  succeeds  like 
success! 

Every  one  in  the  village  knew  that  the 
Justice  from  being  the  humblest  hench- 
.  man  of  his  party,  commencing  as  a  young 
man  with  the  smallest  paying  office  of  the 
town,  had  steadily  attained  success  until 
now  every  emolument  of  value,  with  the 
final  honors  of  the  Great  and  General 
Court,  adding  their  undeniable  luster  of 
importance  and  prosperity  to  a  success- 
ful career,  were  his  to  command. 

"  You  know  the  farm,  Mr.  Justice  ?  ** 

The  Justice  nodded  briefly.  The 
old  farm  stripped  of  valuable  timber; 
overrun  with  weeds;  bought  at  forced 
sale  by  the  Agent  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars;  did  not  every  villager  know 
the  history  of  that  farm?  Every  eye  seeing 
the  Agent  drive  past  in  the  direction  of 
those  acres  with  a  possible  purchaser  be- 
side him,  looked  to  wonder  how  he  would 
this  time  manage  the  sale  to  procure  his 
usual  profit. 

"My  friend  pays  ten  hundred,"  the 
Justice  hesitated  in  the  stroke  of  his  pen, 
involuntarily  listening  as  if  to  assure 
himself  he  heard  correctly. 

''Ten  hundred  dovm^**  emphasized  the 
Agent  The  furtive  eyes  of  the  Justice 
stole  a  look  at  the  stolidly  unconscious 
face. 

**  I  am  willing  to  advise  my  son-in-law,'' 


continued  the  Agent,  ^to  sell  him  the 
farm  in  this  way,  taking  a  small  mortgage 
of  two  hundred,  and  as  our  friend  wants 
this  farm  but  has  not  means  beyond  this 
sum,  I  shall  not  charge  my  usual  com- 
mission— ^that  we  had  agreed  upon,"  he 
looked  to  his  client  for  assent. 

''Yaas,"  said  the  man  placidly  acqui- 
escent; ''ten  hundred  is  the  most  we  've 
got,  me  an'  my  wife." 

The  Agent  for  the  first  time  since  en- 
tering the  room  now  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  in  silence,  while  the  pen  of  the  law 
swept  with  deliberate  care  over  the  large 
documentaiy  paper  of  the  deed. 

"That  is  Uie  jdace  for  you  to  sign," 
observed  the  Justice,  pointing  to  the 
line  as  he  turned  the  paper  toward  the 
client. 

"Yaas,"  said  the  foreigner,  looking 
from  his  seat  with  curiously  placid  atten- 
tion upon  the  unintelligible  writing. 

The  Agent  rose  qui<^y,  taking  the  pen 
from  the  Justice. 

"Sit  up  to  the  table!**  he  exclaimed 
eageriy. 

"  I  take  it  first  to  me  freend;  he  tell  me 
if  I  want  that  farm." 

"Your  friend!**  exclaimed  the  Agent, 
dismayed. 

"You  cannot  take  that  deed  away  from 
here!  You  could  not  permit  that  Mr. 
Justice,**  he  concluded  in  a  more  suave 
voice,  turning  to  the  Justice. 

"There  are  no  signatures  to  the  deed,** 
he  responded  quietly;  his  eyes  surveyed 
the  client  a  full  second, — he  saw  more 
deariy  than  the  Agent.  The  man  was 
not  yet  satisfied  to  the  point' of  handing 
over  his  money. 

"  I  bring  him  here  after  he  tell  me  if  I 
like  the  farm,**  assented  the  foreigner 
indifferently. 

" Bring  him  from  where ?**  queried  the 
Agent  keenly. 

"I  dunno  jus*  whar,**  said  the  man 
searching  his  pocket  and  producing  a 
paper  on  whidi  the  pack-peddler  had 
written  an  address. 

"Some  part  this  town/*  he  eiqplained, 
laying  the  paper  on  the  table  for  inspection . 
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Agead  and  hu0iet  htM  qaiddf  to 

**Iiw  ofcr  cMt,^  mid  Ike  Jartict 
'"Bvt^Mr.Jwtwe!"    The  Agent  ^nke 
flDOotUjr,  tfaoa^  a  flCDie  of 
Ibe  work  yet  to  be  done  &eed  liim 
^joo  are  a  busjr  man;  eveij 
ocnqiicd;    tins  deed  nnist  be 
in  war  pfeMnoe.** 

The  Jostke  hcstatod.     The  cjes  of 
the  A|^ent  met  his  widi  wniliiming  keen- 
In  tibe  halanrr  of  leif-inleKst  he 


''This  deed,**  he  Mid, 
when  written,  or  the 
the  pmchaser,^    He  ^xike 
cjes  shiewdljr  reading  the 
yielding,   hatf-stnbbornlj 
of  tibecUent 


be  signed 
doubled  to 
sknrijr,  his 
half- 
resisting   look 


A  dimty-buining  lamp  cast  but  a  faint 
Hg^  deepening  the  shadows  at  either 
end  of  tibie  kmg  kiidien.  A  woman  sat 
ai  a  coane  wooden  taUe  in  an  attitude 
of  deepest  dejection,  the  sleeves  ot  her 
work-imss  ndled  to  the  elbow,  showed 
her  strong,  shapely  arms  resting  on  the 
deanly-scrubbed  surface;  her  head  was 
bowed  in  her  hands;  her  heavy  breathing 
was  occasionUy  broken  by  a  moan  as  ot 
pfayrical  anguish  followed  by  a  long- 
drawn  sobbing  breath;  then  as  one  who 
rq;ains  contrd  of  despair  she  sat  quietly 
ui^  the  agony  of  pain  smote  her.  She 
was  tall  of  stature;  that  nature  had  made 
her  both  strong  and  shapely  of  build  was 
evident  from  the  bared  arms,  the  fine 
shoulders  bowed  in  dejection.  Near  her 
a  man  was  sitting  in  the  drunken,  sodden 
mood  of  half-stupefied  unconsciousness. 
Though  oi  laige  and  ponderous  frame, 
he  lacked  the  physical  poise  of  the  woman^ 
almost  his  equal  in  height. 

From  the  dying  embers  on  the  hearth 
a  brand  suddenly  blazed  up  in  sharp 
tongues  of  flame,  casting  a  bright  glow 
far  across  the  room.  Lifting  her  bowed 
head  from  her  hands  she  looked  about 
her  with  questioning  in  her  eyes.  The 
man,  momentarily  wakened  as  the  wind 


gHt  dHhcd  the 
thewindow-iMDaei. 
hnlf-sMle  came  i^D  Ua 
with  doD  grasp  at 
tUcUy:  "Don*  ay,  I'm 

Her  cyts  rested  cm  him  fi 
then  with  a  moan  of 


to  picree  his  andcntanding. 
looking  sleadQ^  toward  her  mm  onetiyiiig 
to  dis^  a  dooded  Tisioo  that  bewihlcnd 
Skwly  reaching  to  the  anna  of  the 
in  winch  he  aat,  twice  he  tried  lo 
hcf<iie  he  stood  uptm  hia  feet,  then 
gathering  his  poise  for  the  effort  he  slsg- 
fnward  to  the  table  beside  the 


I>on'  dy,**  he  repeated  widi  maodEn 


^  I    i:^  al  ,^. 


I*m  hefe! 


As  Ins  hand  toudied  her  ahnnlder  she 
fiffced  her  head. 

''Getaway  frcHn  me!"  HervoioewaB 
qpnet,  the  low-spoken  wmds  authoritative, 
her  eyes  hdd  him  steadily  widi  an  un- 
flinching controL 

''You  uKMi  speak  like  thot  way  to  me," 
he  muttered  with  lowering  brow.  It  wss 
but  a  brief  moment  until  his  eyes  shrank 
away  from  her  look. 

**  You  mon  speak  like  thot  way  to  me," 
he  repeated  in  whining  defiance.  Turn- 
ing from  her,  again  by  careful  effort  he 
steEulied  himself  until  he  regained  his 
chair.  For  a  moment  he  held  to  the 
arms,  then  slowly  sinking  to  his  seat  hb 
head  dropped  forward,  his  eyes  closed 
dully  and  his  breathing  was  liusavy  from 
exhaustion. 

The  woman  watched  him  keenly.  De- 
spair and  anguish  seemed  battling  with  re- 
sentment in  the  look  she  fixed  upon  him. 
Again  he  roused  uneasily,  as  one  dimlj 
conscious  of  her  watchfulness.  K^ 
open  his  bleared  eyes.  Meeting  his  look 
she  spoke  in  the  same  quiet,  low  tone,  that 
in  the  stillness  following  a  momentaiy 
lull  in  the  storm  without,  seemed  to  ri- 
brate  bom  the  veiy  heart-pulse  of  her 
being. 

**  Why  are  you  like  this  so  soon  ?  ** 
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She  paused  for  the  full  meaning  of  her 
words  to  reach  his  understanding. 

**  Because  j<m  lied  to  me!** 

**Naw,  naw**;  he  spoke  with  unex- 
pected energy.  **  I  naw  lied."  A  look  of 
anxiety  came  over  his  face. 

''You  lied  to  me,"  she  reiterated. 
**  You  told  me  this  be  a  prohibit  town." 

"It  be!*'  he  urged.  "It  be  prohibit 
town;  I  naw  lied,"  he  repeated  anxiously. 

"Then  how  do  you  be  like  this  each 
time  you  are  to  the  village  — that  Tavern/** 

"  The  town  be  prohibit,  jes'  as  I  tell  you ; 
the  Tavern,  they  sell  it  *  on  the  quiet.*** 
He  nodded  in  maudlin  imitation  of  the 
manner  that  passed  from  man  to  man 
telling  of  the  hidden  bar  in  the  old  Tav- 
ern of  the  little  hamlet. 

The  woman  looked  puzzled. 

***Onthe  quiet!  *  **  he  repeated,  the  maud- 
lin, signijBcant  smile  still  on  his  face. 

"Oh!"  she  exclaimed  as  slowly  she 
gathered  the  meaning. 

"An'  do  they  call  it  'on  the  quiet*  when 
you  come  like  this  from  the  Tavern,  when 
the  men  lay  by  the  road  with  the  empty 
bottles  alongside  ?  " 

"They  say  to  me  when  I  look  to  buy 
the  farm,  'Yes,  this  town  be  prohibit,' 
jes'  the  same  I  tell  you,"  he  urged. 

"They  lied  to  you!" 

"Naw,  naw,"  he  maintained.  "The 
town  do  vote  prohibit,  they  mos'ly  like 
the  town  thot  way;  but  the  Tavern  sell 
'on  the  quiet'  so  thot  some  one  will  be 
lan'lord  an'  the  property  not  to  go  to  fail; 
the  Selec'men  want  the  town  not  hurt 
thot  way." 

"An'  which  do  the  people  mean  when 
they  vote,  prohibit  or  liquor — ^when  they 
lie  that  people  do  buy  farms!  Is  it  they 
— ^your  freen's  " — ^her  voice  was  keen  with 
scorn — "thot  have  it  'on  the  quiet'  to 
save  the  place  from  fail;  is  they  the  freen's 
that  make  you  go  into  the  biz'ness  'till 
the  horses  starve  an'  we  be  in  ruin  ?  " 

"  I  take  the  contrac'  to  haul  too  much 
lumber  too  cheap,"  he  muttered.  "I 
hod  the  men  to  work  for  the  feed  while 
they  learn  the  new  country,  I  know  I  do 
it  dieaper  than  one  other;  but 't  was  too 
cheap,  too  cheap." 


"Too  cheap  for  you,  but  not  for  them, 
that  when  the  horses  starve  an'  .die  for 
work,  they  spoil  the  contrac'  an'  pay  you 
no  more — ^those  men  'on  the  quiet'  to 
keep  the  Tavern  from  fail!  But  we!  we 
are  gone;  it  is'  no  more  tryin'  to  get  on 
thot  we  can  do;  the  diarge  from  the  store 
is  a  big  cheat,  it  ruin  us ! " 

"Naw,  naw!"  said  the  man  with  blus- 
ter, raising  a  hand  and  with  faint  effort 
failing  to  snap  his  fingers,  as  dismissing 
the  subject  tibus  lightly.  "He  be  my 
freen';  ihe  bill  not  ruin  us!" 

He  leaned  forward,  the  maudlin  smile 
again  lighted  his  face,  his  eyes  gleamed 
cunningly.  "I  do  him  good  turn,  great 
turn,  make  him  all  right;  he  cannot  go 
back  of  me!"  Then  resting  against  his 
chair,  his  head  settled  forward  and  the 
stupor  overcame  him. 

She  watched  him  for  a  moment. 

"Petrovitch!" 

He  roused,  looking  at  her  dimly. 

"  What  be  the  turn  you  do  him  ?" 

With  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  he 
stared  at  her. 

"Tell  me  what  be  the  turn  you  do  thot 
man,  you  call  your  freen',  this  one  who 
makes  us  the  cheat  bill  we  never  eat." 

"  Yes,  I  do  him  turn,"  he  assented. 

"What  turn  ?"  she  insisted. 

He  made  an  effort  to  gather  his  thouj^ts 
straightening  up  in  his  chair. 

"Tdl  me,"  she  repeated. 

"Course;  yes,  I  tell  you.  'Twas  a 
big  thing  for  him  I  did;  he  be  the  pos'- 
man " 

"Yes,  goon;  he  be  pos'man." 

"Yes;  the  people  not  want  him,  he 
mix  all  their  letters  up,  everywhere,  the 
same  he  sent  your  letter  to  Alexandre, 
not  to  you  where  it  was  meant.  The 
people  all  got  mad,  everywhere,  send  a 
long  paper  away  telling  the  man  who 
makes  all  the  pos'man,  all  over  the  coun- 
try, all  about  him,  that  they  not  want  him 
any  more;  but  that  man  what  makes 
everybody  pos'man,  be  his  freen',  not 
the  freen'  erf  the  man  they  want;  he  send 
an'  tells  him,  send  another  paper  how 
everybody,  everywhere,  wants  him»  an' 
likes  him  before  anyone,  an*  every  one. 
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miist  sign  it,  to  make  the  other  paper  He; 
he  fdh  me  he  wants  'long  names,  veiy 
many/  I  tell  him  'Yes,  I  see  it  all';  I  tdl 
town-oflkers  I  want  my  name,  your  name, 
the  chil  Vn's,  all  the  men,  put  against  the 
paper  to  make  the  lie  on  the  other*;  he 
thank  me  that  I  do  him  big  turn,  he  says, 
*  alwuz,  I  be  your  heen*,  Petro/  " 

The  man  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  a 
confident  smile  on  his  face. 

*' Listen!  thot  man  come  this  day,  with 
one  little  man  with  sharp  eye;  a  man  that 
carries  the  law  with  him^;  she  spoke 
more  slowly  than  before,  giving  each 
word  full  meaning  to  his  dull  senses. 
**He  show  me  thot  bill,  long;  they  read 
it,  lots  bigger  than  I  cook,  I  know  what 
I  cook  better  *an  they.  He  tell  me  thot 
bill  got  to  be  paid  an*  because  I  eat  the 
things  an'  my  chil'r'n,  I  got  to  pay.  I 
say,  *  I  have  no  money,'  the  Sheariff  say, 
'You  own  this  place,  this  be  money  for 
you  to  pay  with ';  I  say,  I  no  sell  my  place 
to  eat  your  food  I  never  had,  an'  for  all 
I  eat  you  got  your  pay;  you  got  the  hay 
out  the  bfun  thot  the  horses  starve  for, 
you  got  hens,  little  chicks  an'  all  the  eggs 
I  send  all  the  time  to  pay  an'  much  money 
all  the  time  along.  Petrovitch  have  pay 
you  all.  I  never  have  cook  so  much  tibot 
paper  tell  of.'  The  man  he  called  ShearifiP 
looked  to  him  steady^  somethin'  in  the 
look  of  his  eyes  thot  I  see  they  both  see 
together.  Tlien  the  Sheariff  say:  'You 
have  eat  all  them  on  the  paper,  the  paper 
tells  about  each  day  you  have  them,  the 
law  make  you  pay  for  eatin',  you  cannot 
eat  this  good  man's  food  an'  not  pay  him 
for  it.  I  am  the  law  to  make  things  as  I 
say.  You  be  a  woman  an'  I  aint  hard 
to  no  woman,  I  will  do  a  good  thing  to  you 
all,  your  husban'  an'  chil'r'n.  This  place 
is  money  to  you,  it 's  all  goin'  the  way  of 
ruin,  Ian'  runnin'  out,  for  your  man  lets 
it  get  behind  what  it  was  when  you  buy  it 

Curses  interrupted  her. 

"  Stop ! "  she  commanded. 

The  man  was  ashen  pale,  the  moisture 
was  on  his  face  in  great  drops  and  he 
shrank  back  in  his  chair,  silent  before  her 
outstretched  arm. 


''You  be  terrible  enough,  Petrovitch, 
but  you  not  curse  your  God.'* 

**  He  lies,"  he  muttered,  thiddy. 

"  I  tell  you !"  she  assented. 

"I  woric  all  two  years,  you  work,  the 
men  the  summer  for  the  feed;  we  break 
new  Ian',  we  seed  an'  grow  new  erc^!" 
he  drew  his  breath  sharply  between  his 
set  teeth,  his  hands  were  denched,  he 
was  struggling  against  his  rage;  **H$ 
/iM/"  he  muttered;  '^/iw/" 

"Listen!"  she  interrupted.  ''Tbere 
is  more!  He  say  he  got  good,  small  farm, 
big  as  we  want  for  us,  no  hard  worik  to 
run,  you  an'  me;  no  feed  for  men  to  make 
bills  at  the  store;  no  horses  to  keep  for 
grain  at  the  store;  he  say  pigs  an'  diicks 
he  call  mine  to  take  away;  he  give  me 
thot  farm  for  this  an'  call  the  biU  pay  up^ 
if  I  put  my  writin'  on  a  paper  he  have 
with  him." 

"Did  yer?"  he  whispered  hoaisdy, 
his  hands  shaking  as  he  tried  to  hold  to 
the  arms  of  the  chair. 

"Naw!"  she  exclaimed  broadly,  con- 
tempt in  her  voice.  "I  see  th^  lie  to 
me.  If  they  lie  one  time  they  do  it  more; 
I  not  trust  them  any."  Swiftly  she  Ufled 
her  hands  above  her  head,  a  moan  of 
anguish  came  from  her  lips,  sobs  followed, 
her  control  was  nearly  gone. 

"Oh,  Petrovitch!"  she  cried,  "yoo 
must  see  Alexandre,  he  must  help  us! 
It 's  the  Tavern  an'  the  men '  on  the  quiet* 
hav'  put  you  in  the  ruin!  We  earn  loti 
money  at  the  quarrees,  it  be  all  gone! 
We  must  go  hom',  back  to  our  people!** 

"I  no  goin'  back,"  he  mutt^ed  dog- 
gedly.   "I  '11  live  in  a  free  country!" 

"A  free  country  is  not  for  us.  I'm 
goin'  hom' ;  I  'm  goin*  to  my  own  peo- 
ple; Alexandre  will  get  me  monqr 
for  I  not  writ  on  any  paper  as  he 
tol'  me  not,  since  I  writ  when  we  buy 
the  farm!" 

With  a  wail  of  anguish  she  threw  her- 
self forward  upon  tike  table,  Instantly 
the  dimly-burning  lamp  went  out  as  the 
shattered  globe  fell  in  scattering  pieces; 
suddenly  the  veering  wind  struck  fierody 
upon  the  house,  ratUing  the  rain  like  hail 
against   the   window   panes;    only  the 
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stumbling,  uncertain  steps  of  the  man 
broke  the  silence  within. 

Sweeping  down  from  the  hill-tops  the 
rain  came  in  gusts,  the  fast-falling  drops 
were  huried  by  the  wind  with  battling 
fury  against  L  window-panes  at  Z 
front  of  the  old  house.  With  the  passing 
of  the  night  the  blackness  of  the  storm 
became  tUck  with  mist;  a  drifting,  float- 
ing atmosphere  enshrouded  the  rain- 
beaten  dwdling,  where  through  the  time- 
worn  window  casings  streams  of  water 
found  their  way  within. 

In  the  square  front  room  looking  to- 
ward the  northern  peak  of  the  mountain 
range,  a  door  was  pushed  cautiously  open. 
The  swaying  Ught  from  a  lantern  pene- 
trating the  darkness,  showed  two  canvas- 
stretched  cots,  drawn  to  the  center  of  the 
room.  Across  the  coarse,  brown  ticking 
filled  with  freshly-dried  husks  from  the 
corn-field,  a  broad  width  of  sheeting  was 
drawn  from  side  to  side;  the  widening 
circle  of  light  from  the  lantern  as  the 
bearer  advanced  unsteadily  into  the  room, 
showed  the  faces  of  two  smaU  children, 
their  pillowless  heads  close  together  in 
soundest,  rosiest  sleep,  a  red  blanket 
tucked  warmly  about  them.  As  the 
flaring  light  of  the  lantern  reached  to  the 
cot  beyond,  it  rested  on  the  face  of  a  girl 
only  a  few  years  older,  yet  with  a  thin 
wanness  of  feature,  a  look  of  age  and 
anxiety  far  beyond  that  of  a  child.  Stoop- 
ing by  the  side  of  the  cot  the  man  shook 
her  by  the  arm. 

"Wake  yer!"  he  said  in  a  husky  whis- 
per, intended  not  to  rouse  the  young 
children,  "Wake  yer!" 

She  opened  her  eyes,  dimly  conscious 
of  the  call,  and  raised  one  arm  to  shield 
her  face  from  the  light. 

"Wake  yer  now;  mother  wants  the 
doctor." 

"Yes,"  she  responded,  "I  'U  come." 

"Dress  yourself;  quick,  hurry,"  he 
said  turning  away. 

"The  doctor?"  questioned  the  child, 
a  frightened  anxiety  coining  into  her  face. 

"Yes,  git  along  quick,"  he  answered 
roughly. 

"The  men!"  she  exclaimed. 


"You  'U  go  for  the  doctor,"  he  com- 
manded, as  he  went  from  the  room  car- 
rying the  lantern  with  him. 

She  reached  for  her  clothes  and  dress- 
ing swiftly,  groped  her  way  into  the  kitch- 
en which  was  lighted  only  by  her  father's 
lantern  gleaming  faintly  into  the  long 
room  through  the  open  door  from  the 
woodshed  without. 

Silently,  her  bare  feet  making  no  sound, 
she  went  toward  the  door  of  her  mother's 
room;  with  fingers  eagerly  on  the  latch 
she  suddenly  caught  her  breath  in  alarm 
as  a  low  moan  from  within  startled  her; 
there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation,  a  mo- 
ment of  struggling  against  her  fear  of  the 
night  and  the  storm.  Was  she  the  only 
one  to  go?  Were  the  men  all  drunk 
from  b^ng  at  the  terrible  Tavern? 
Trembling,  she  crossed  the  room  to  the 
closet  under  the  garret-stairs  where  from 
a  wooden  p^  she  took  down  her  coat, 
searching  for  a  worsted  hood  to  replace 
the  straw  hat  of  summer. 

"Come  'long!"  called  her  father  im- 
patiently, as  her  shrinking  figure  appeared 
in  the  doorway. 

The  gleam  from  the  low-swinging  lan- 
tern showed  only  the  trodden  foot-path 
to  the  bam;  following  closely  her  father's 
steps  the  girl  dared  not  look  above  the 
narrow  cirele  of  light,  where  all  beyond 
was  blackness  impenetrable.  The  rain 
pattering  gently,  fell  upon  her  head  and 
shoulders;  the  wind  blowing  softly  was 
lulled  into  a  passing  quiet  from  the  wild- 
ness  of  its  mood. 

In  the  bam  she  shrank  into  the  shad- 
ows of  the  doorway;  here  a  new  fear 
seized  her,  a  fear  suddenly  become  real 
beside  the  unknown  terrors  of  darkness. 
It  was  rarely  that  she  came  to  the  old  bam 
since  she  had  seen  the  stark,  lifeless  form 
of  the  last  work-horse  the  men  drew  out 
from  the  stall  to  bury  in  the  corn-field. 
The  children  played  there  as  before,  they 
seemed  not  to  miss  the  mild  faces  of  the 
long,  furry-eared  work-horses  that  had 
gazed  with  large,  benevolent  eyes  from 
between  the  bars  of  the  hay-cribs,  whin- 
nying at  the  sound  of  her  foot-steps, 
munching  the  apples  and  grass  she  fed 
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to  them  with  patient  faithfuhiess  as  their 
great  frames  grew  month  by  month  more 
lank  and  bony.  The  only  one  of  the 
four  to  survive  hard  usage  and  short  fare, 
was  **  Ole-Tough-Sides,"  as  he  was  called 
by  the  men.  She  listened  to  the  harness- 
ing, the  muttered  oaths  and  threats  her 
father  showered  upon  him,  knowing  by 
the  famiUar  routine  how  surely  the  mo- 
ment of  her  departure  was  nearing — she 
had  heard  the  men  tell  the  number  of 
times  during  a  trip  that  "Ole-Tough- 
Sides"  had  '* tumbled  down";  was  it 
when  he  tried  to  haul  the  lumber  after 
his  mate  died  and  he  was  the  only  one 
left,  or  was  it  always  that  he  *' tumbled 
down  "  when  he  was  driven  ?  Her  heart 
thumped,  thumped,  with  fear,  as  the  light 
from  the  lantern  circled  out  onto  the  barn- 
floor  and  the  old  horse  was  led  to  the  open 
wagon.  She  watched  the  raw-boned 
creature  backed  into  the  shafts,  a  few 
straps  were  buckled,  a  lantern  lighted 
and  hung  low  at  the  front  of  the  dasher 
showing  the  way  of  the  road  for  him  to 
tread. 

"Where  are  yer?"  called  her  father 
looking  around  into  the  dim  shadows  of 
the  bam.    "  Come  'ere !  ** 

Obediently  she  raised  a  bare  foot  to 
the  iron  step  and  allowed  him  to  lift  her 
into  the  vehicle.  He  gave  her  the  reins, 
and  she  clasped  them  in  desperate  clutch, 
one  in  each  hand,  pressing  her  feet  against 
the  iron  foot-bar  in  front  of  the  old  leather 
dasher. 

"Look  'ere!"  he  said,  as  one  suddenly 
put  in  remembrance,  "  when  yer  git  to  the 
main-road  pull  the  rdn  ter  the  doctor's, 
ef  yer  let  'im  go  he  '11  keep  'long  ter  the 
Tavern;  look  sharp  now  an'  pull  the  rein 
the  side  yer  want  ter  go,  yer  've  been  ter 
school  on  ther  team  an'  took  them  reins; 
yer  wont  meet  no  one,  an'  ef  yer  do  he 
knows  how  ter  turn  the  road.     Go  'long ! " 

The  old  horse  moved  stiffly  forward. 
At  the  door  of  the  bam  a  gust  of  wind 
pelting  the  rain  in  his  face,  stopped  him. 

"Go  long!"  yelled  the  man  with  an 
oath. 

Quickly  the  horse  pulled  to  one  side, 
away  from  the  voice  of  his  master  who 


staggered,  up  to  him,  brandished  the 
lantern  and  shouted  hoarsdy.  "Ole- 
Tough-Sides"  shying  in  fear,  plunged 
out  into  the  darkness  of  the  stonn.  As 
the  wheels  grated  roughly  against  tiie 
rocky  descent  and  the  patient  creature 
found  that  he  was  unassailed,  the  habits 
of  eariy  good  training  asserted  themselves, 
and  slackening  his  pace  he  went  dumsilj 
down  the  descent. 

Gradually  the  child  became  consdoiis 
beyond  the  grasp  of  her  hands  on  tfie 
reins,  as  she  sat  staring  with  terrified  ^es 
at  the  pale  circle  of  light,  whicji  abowed 
only  the  lank,  bony  back  of  the  old  horse 
carefully  making  his  way  throu^  the 
darkness.  As  the  land-marks  by  tiie 
way  became  familiar,  her  heart  beat  less 
violently.  She  could  hear  the  brook 
running  wildly,  calling  like  a  mountain 
torrent  as  it  echoed  its  hurrying  course 
beneath  the  planking  of  the  bridge. 
Making  the  ascent  from  the  ravine, 
knowing  that  a  long,  level  stretch  of  road 
lay  before  her  until  they  came  to  the  open 
plateau  of  the  M uster-Fidd  above  the 
village,  she  ventured  to  hurry  forward 
faster  than  the  slow  walk.  Shaking  the 
reins  being  of  no  avail,  with  an  effort  she 
gathered  her  voice  until  at  this  eager 
solicitation  the  old  horse  broke  into  his 
habitual  ](^-trot,  the  ill-fitting  harness 
slapping  against  his  gaunt  frame.  Thus 
they  traveled  on  into  the  darkness,  tiie 
wind  swajring  the  trees  on  either  side  of 
the  narrow  road,  while  the  mist  drifting 
past  the  lantern's  rays,  circled  the  guid- 
ing light  in  weird,  shadowy  bladkneas. 
She  had  now  no  landmark  by  which  to 
know  the  way;  her  ears  had  grown  ac- 
customed to  the  incessant  swaying  of 
the  trees;  she  did  not  heed  the  sudden 
veering  of  the  wind,  nor  did  she  take 
warning  as  the  mist  drifted  past  with 
rapidly  increasing  swiftness  and  the  rain- 
drops fell  thickly.  The  old  horse,  more 
wise  in  weather-lore  than  she,  slackened 
his  gait,  resuming  his  moderate  walk  as 
the  rain  swept  toward  them  in  gusts. 
Finding  that  her  voice  no  longer  pre- 
vailed with  him,  she  gathered  the  end  of 
the  reins,  reaching  confidently  forward 
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to  make  insistent  her  command.  Sud- 
denly the  wind  swept  furiously  upon  her, 
the  rain  splashed  her  in  sheets,  instantly 
all  was  darkness  and  '*  Ole-Tough-Sides  '* 
came  to  a  deliberate  halt.  In  alarm  she 
lost  her  grasp  on  the  reins  as  clinging  to 
the  dasher  with  straining  eyes  that  sought 
in  vain  to  penetrate  tibe  darkness,  she 
called  aloud.  Above  the  snapping  and 
swirling  of  the  trees  that  seemed  bending 
to  envdop  her,  seeking  to  uige  the  old 
horse  forward,  conscious  that  her  voice 
was  swept  from  her  Ups,  borne  afar  by 
the  rushing  wind;  through  the  wildness 
of  the  storm,  she  heard  the  click,  dick' 
of  an  unknown  sound.  Pausing  to  listen, 
there  was  a  moment's  lull  in  the  iBerceness 
of  the  gale  and  again,  veiy  near  her,  came 
the  dick,  click,  in  strangdy  sharp  dis- 
tinctness. Crouching  in  the  front  of  the 
.  wagon  she  reached  forward  to  touch  the 
horse;  her  hand  searched  questioningly 
along  his  rough  coat.  No;  he  had  not 
fallen,  he  was  still  standing  in  the  harness, 
and  now  again  came  that  fearful  sound; 
the  branches  swajring  as  if  drawn  towards 
her  by  an  unseen  hand.  Unreasoning 
terror  overcame  the  frightened  child. 
There  were  wild  animals  in  the  woods! 
the  men  had  seen  them  in  the  day-time; 
often  she  was  awakened  in  the  night  by 
the  mournful  baying  of  the  coon-hounds 
upon  the  hillsides;  was  there  a  wildcat, 
a  coon,  a  fox  crouching  in  the  bushes  by 
the  road?  She  dared  not  even  move 
back  to  her  seat — and  her  message — ^the 
dire  need!  The  face  from  the  bright- 
colored  print  on  the  wall  above  her  moth- 
er's bed  floated  across  her  vision;  the 
smiling,  gentle  face  she  knew  so  wdl! 
Closing  her  eyes,  the  foreign-bom  peas- 
ant child  from  a  far  country,  prayed  her 
prayer  in  a  strange  tongue,  and  because 
the  prayer  brought  solace,  the  child  re- 
newed her  petition  with  heart  grown 
confident.  Though  her  words  were  few, 
before  they  were  said  a  second  time  she 
felt  a  consdous  lifting  of  the  darkness 
about  her.  Opening  her  eyes  she  saw  dim- 
ly through  the  mist  the  familiar  outUne  of 
the  old  horse  quietly  feeding  from  the 


rain-drenched,  wind-whipped  bushes  of 
the  roadside!  She  heaid  wonderingly 
the  click,  clicking  of  the  heavy  bits,  as 
she  saw  him  stop  and  reaching  into  the 
bushes  pull  toward  him  the  branches, 
gathering  hungrily  of  twig  and  foUage. 
'' Ole-Tough-Sides  "  was  happily  feeding! 
Through  a  rift  in  the  storm-clouds  fly- 
ing low  overhead,  a  dull,  gray  light  showed 
the  narrow  way  of  the  forest  road.  Dark- 
ness still  wrapped  the  woods  in  impene- 
trable gloom,  but  the  path  before  her  lay 
distinct  to  a  near  bend  of  the  road;  be- 
yond lay  the  open  plateau  of  the  Muster- 
Fidd;  bdow  stretched  the  sleeping  vil- 
lage. Gkithering  the  reins,  she  guided 
the  horse  into  the  beaten  track. 

The  Doctor's  wife  stirred  from  her 
sleep  and  remembering  the  duties  of  life 
even  when  but  half-awake  to  the  worid, 
sat  up  in  bed,  listening  with  the  attention 
of  experience.  The  bdl  must  have  rung 
veiy  faintly,  she  detected  only  a  reverber- 
ation. Having  so  faithful  a  companion 
the  Doctor  never  gave  heed  to  the  call  of 
thenight-bdl.  Only  when  his  wife  reached 
the  condusion  that  brought  her  into  slip- 
pers and  wrapper,  was  he  in  turn  instinc- 
tively aroused.  When  she  spoke  on  leav- 
ing the  room  he  was  already  half-con- 
sdous  of  a  possible  night-trip. 

With  feminine  caution,  that  can  be 
wholly  brave  in  facing  known  danger,  the 
Doctor's  wife  was  suspidous  of  some 
happening  that  might  come  unawares; 
for  which  reason  a  foot-hassock  had  per- 
manent place  in  the  comer  of  the  hall 
back  of  the  glass  where  the  night-lij^t 
shone  out;  stepping  on  this  she  invariably 
viewed  the  litUe  porch  of  the  house-door 
through  a  small,  smooth  bit  of  space  in 
the  ground-f^ass  of  the  hall  window. 

To-night,  from  the  face  of  a  child, 
large  anxious  eyes  were  gazing  reproving- 
ly into  hers  as  she  peered  with  habitual 
Ltioo  tl«ough  thiTS  peek-hole  of 
security.  Even  as  she  stepped  down 
from  the  hassock  her  hand  reached  swiftly 
forward  to  open  the  door.  Quickly  she 
drew  the  slim,  drenched  little  figure  into 
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the  hall-way  as  the  child  was  asking  anx- 
iously: ''Will  the  Doctor  go  to  mother, 
the  new  baby  *s  coming  ?  ** 

''Yes,  he  '11  go  at  once!*'  and  the  Doc- 
tor's wife  spoke  with  decision,  as  holding 
the  child  by  the  hand  she  called  out  quick- 
ly, "Right  away!"  and  the  answer  came 
back,  "All  right!"  in  a  voice  the  child 
recognized. 

"  Come  with  me,"  and  with  a  kindness 
that  was  also  insistence  she  led  the  way 
to  the  warm  kitchen  where  a  light  was 
burning.  Deftly  she  touched  the  drafts 
of  the  stove,  which  like  everjihing  ebe 
belonging  to  the  household  hastened  to 
answer  her  bidding.  The  blaze  crackled 
hurriedly,  the  tea-kettle  as  she  drew  it 
forward  gave  out  a  breath  of  warm  steam 
suggestive  of  hot  drikiks. 

"You  are  drenched  through,"  she 
affirmed  gently,  as  she  carefully  stripped 
the  soaked  coat  from  the  cotton  dress  and 
removed  the  dripping  hood. 

Swmging  wide  the  oven-door  her  eyes 
softened  tenderly  at  the  sight  of  the  blue, 
bare  limbs  of  the  child.  Quickly  she 
drew  a  chair  before  the  out-pouring 
warmth,  bidding  her  sit  down. 

"  Ah !  Ivonne ! "  said  the  Doctor  kindly. 
"  So  the  new  baby 's  coming  ?  "  His  eyes 
meanwhile  were  answering  an  unspoken 
question  of  his  wife's. 

"And  you  got  over  the  measles,  all 
right — ^and  both  the  children  ?  "  he  added, 
looking  attentively  at  the  scarlet  cheeks 
and  brightly  luminous  eyes  of  the  child. 
"  I  want  you  to  stay  with  my  wife  and  have 
a  good  sleep;  in  tiie  morning  you  can  go 
home  and  take  care  of  the  new  baby." 

"Yes,  sir,"  said  Ivonne  obediently. 

Then  as  the  hoof -beats  of  the  Doctor's 
quick-traveling  horse  swept  by  the  house 
from  the  bam  beyond,  Ivonne  started  up. 
My  horse!"  she  exclaimed  anxiously. 
Yes,  my  dear!  the  boy  put  him  in  the 
stable;  he  '11  rest  and  have  a  good  break- 
fast." 

"Will  he?"  said  Ivonne,  wonderingly. 
"I  'm  so  glad!"  and  as  she  met  the  ques- 
tioning look  in  the  eyes  of  the  Doctor's 
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wife  she  said:  "I'm  afraid  the  other 
horses  died  because  there  was  n't  enough 
to  eat." 

The  Doctor's  wife  had  not  seen  "Ue- 
Tough-Sides,"  but  as  she  looked  into  die 
child's  face  she  remembered  many  ct  tbe 
homes  upon  the  distant  hillsides,  where 
she  had  been  with  her  husband  as  he 
drove  the  long  miles  of  his  practice. 

With  the  coming  of  dawn,  when  fhe 
first  faint  roseate  glow  tinted  the  piupEng 
east,  the  low-lying  mist  covering  the 
forest-girded  pond,  rose  from  the  surboe 
of  the  water  like  the  wraith  of  a  soul  set 
free.  Within  the  time-worn  house  on  the 
plateau  above,  the  wearied  arms  that  had 
tilled  the  barren  acres  of  the  farm;  the 
strong  hands  clasping  to  her  breast  the 
form  of  the  new-bom  child,  slipped  from 
their  frail  burden,  as  the  great  sunmiit  of 
the  western  range  flashed  forth,  radiant 
in  the  morning  light. 

The  splendor  of  the  dawn  marked  the 
last  autumnal  day  of  the  year.  From 
the  snow-covered  pinnacle  of  the  westen 
range,  winter  in  fleecy  flakes  soon  drifted 
down  upon  the  world  below,  whitening 
field  and  fallow.  From  a  hillside  above 
the  village  where  a  steeply  climbing  road 
winds  in  narrow  trail  along  the  forest 
slopes,  stands  the  home  of  Alexandre. 
During  a  hundred  years  have  the  old 
windows  looked  down  upon  the  cluste^ 
ing  houses  of  the  hamlet,  sheltered  wann- 
ly  where  converging  ranges  meet  and  part. 
Here  in  the  square,  front  room  are  gath- 
ered the  belongings  of  Ivonne's  home. 
Here  the  child,  aided  by  Alexandre's 
wife,  cares  for  the  younger  children  wiA 
that  instinct  of  motherliness  known  only 
among  the  children  of  the  poor.  Hie 
older  to  the  younger,  child-mothers  of 
unnumbered  generations!  In  the  far- 
distant  quarries  by  the  sea,  Petrovitch  is 
once  again  a  hewer  of  granite,  clinging 
in  dumb,  unreasoning  desire  to  the  comi- 
tiy  of  his  adoption. 

AMTOINlETrB  McEjM. 
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VICIOUS  PHILOSOPHY  WHICH  IS  THE  HOPE  OP  THE  GRAFTERS 

AND  CORRUPTIONISTS- 


EVILS  may  exist  in  society  and  evil-doers 
may  long  thriye  without  the  heart  of  a 
nation  or  civilization  being  seemingly  impaired. 
Bien  may,  indeed,  long  be  vagudy  conscious 
of  the  presence  of  wrongs  in  a  body-politic 
without  the  hideous  facts  being  burned  into 
the  consdenoe  in  a  compelling  way.  When, 
however,  the  grim  and  terrible  truth  is  pressed 
home  to  the  public  consciousness  and  die  peo- 
ple are  aroused  to  the  true  condition,  they  can 
no  longer  be  quit  of  responsibility.  Then,  if 
they  remain  inactive,  if  they  fail  to  rise  in  their 
majesty  and  stamp  out  the  iniquity  and  drive 
the  evil-doers  from  the  temple  of  government, 
they  become  accessories  to  the  crime;  for, 
knowing  the  evil  and  having  the  power  to  de- 
stroy it,  they  have  condoned  or  ignored  its 
presence.  While  ignorant  of  the  true  facts,  or 
when  vaguely  conscious  of  the  probability  of 
evihi  being  present,  they  were  not  morally  con- 
taminated, but  when  once  the  facts  are  brought 
home  to  them,  if  they  fail  in  the  solemn  duty 
imposed  by  moral  responsibility  inherent  to 
citiisenship,  then  the  nation  suffers  from  the 
poison  that  is  diffused  throughout  its  organ- 
ism. Ideals  are  lowered,  moral  int^;rity  is 
impaired,  and  the  nation  suffers  as  only  a 
small  part  of  the  people  have  heretofore  suf- 
fered. Hence  it  is  that  periods  of  moral 
awakening  and  times  when  evils  and  corrup- 
tion are  uncovered  become  supreme  crises 
in  the  history  of  nations  and  civilizations. 
Then  it  is  that  fate  holds  the  balance  and  the 
people  cast  the  determining  weight  which 
means  life  or  death,  gloiy  or  doom,  the  prom- 
ise of  renewed  health  or  the  destruction  and 
the  epitaph  of  the  nations  thus  tried.  Thus 
it  is  that  great  periods  of  moral  awakening, 
when  the  eyes  of  a  nation  are  opened  and  the 
vice  and  iniquity  or  unjustice  that  their  care- 
lessness or  ind^erence  has  long  permitted, 
are  always  potentially  glorious  or  tragic,  and 
the  duties  or  obligations  impressed  upon  citi- 
zens and  especially  on  the  leaders  of  thought 
are  graver  and  more  solemnly  portentious 
than  during  the  long  dormant  spells  when  evil 
and  corruption  advance  so  stealthily  and  cov- 
ertly that  their  presence  is  not  recognized. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact,  however,  that  at  the 


great  moral  crises,  such  as  the  present  hour, 
for  example,  there  are  always  many  well- 
meaning  people  who  thoughtlessly  throw  the 
weight  and  force  of  their  brain  and  moral  in- 
fluence on  the  side  of  darkness.  To  para- 
phrase a  striking  expression  of  Victor  Hugo's, 
they  pour  darkness  on  a  dawning  day.  The 
circumstance  that  they  frequently  are  moved 
by  the  best  of  intentions  does  not  alter  the 
evil  effect  of  their  influence  any  more  than  the 
ignorance  of  the  child  saves  the  hand  which 
it  thrusts  into  the  fire  from  being  burned. 

There  is  an  old  and  excellent  maxim  which 
advises  finding  out  what  the  enemy  reaUy  de- 
sires and  then  dmng  the  opposite.  Now  at 
the  present  time,  when  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  the  spiritual  consciousness  of  the 
nation  is  being  aroused  to  a  realization  of  the 
moral  diseases  that  have  long  been  penneating 
the  body-pditic;  now  that  evil  is  being  un- 
masked in  present-day  business  life  and  in 
municipal,  state  and  national  gorem^nent; 
now  that  we  have  discovered  the  cancers  that 
have  long  been  eating  into  the  vitals  ct  the 
nation,  impairing  most  seriously  the  Integrity 
of  state  and  individual;  now  that  everywhere 
the  evil-doers  are  trembling  before  the  ri^t- 
eous  indignation  of  a  great  people  and  the 
conscience  of  the  citizens  everywhere  demands 
the  righting  of  the  wrongs  and  the  restoration 
of  the  mond  integrity  that  alone  can  make  a 
nation  truly  great;  now  that  everywhere  the 
people  are  uniting  to  overthrow  corrupt  rings 
and  unmoral  machines  and  to  drive  the  cor- 
ruptionists  from  seats  of  trust  and  the  grafters 
from  the  temple  of  government,  we  have  cer- 
tain writers  denouncing  this  crusade  that 
promises  so  much, — ^this  great  unmasking  ci 
wrong  that  reveals  the  real  diseased  condition 
of  present-day  life  and  which  has  made  im- 
mediate and  thorough  action  essential  to  the 
rejuvenation  of  the  republic  and  the  ethical 
quickening  of  society.  We  are  hearing  cries 
of  "Peaee!  Peace!"  and  arguments  discour- 
aging the  further  prosecution  of  the  ring.  If 
tUs  cry  of  corruption  and  a  demand  for  the 
ceasing  of  exposures  of  evfl  came  merely  from 
the  dtadek  of  the  comiptionists,  it  would  be 
neither  surprising  nor  would  it  call  for  any 
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serious  notice,  but  when  this  immoral  attitude 
is  assumed  by  those  who  stand  as  leaders  and  « 
who  are  supposed  to  represent  moral  int^;rity, 
the  potential  evil  of  such  attitude  calls  for  the 
earnest  attention  of  all  friends  of  ethical  ad- 
vance. If  this  cry  for  an  immediate  cessation 
of  exposures  of  corrupt  conditions,  which 
means  the  virtual  throwing  of  a  mantle  over 
the  diseased  body-politic,  after  the  people 
have  beheld  the  eating  sore  but  before  they 
have  applied  the  cauteiy,  should  have  ema- 
nated merely  from  the  comiptors  and  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  lowering  of  national 
ideals,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  surprise, 
nor  would  the  matter  be  a  subject  for  special 
notice.  When,  however,  the  opposition  to  a 
crusade  for  a  moral  reformation  comes  from 
those  who  pose  as  leaders  of  the  people  and 
upholders  of  sound  ethics,  it  demands  the 
serious  consideration  of  all  friends  of  progress 
and  moral  advance. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Alger,  in  a  recent  article  on  "Tlie 
literature  of  Exposure,"  bewails  the  general 
unmasking  of  corruption,  graft,  dishonesty 
and  moral  obloquy  in  ofiScial  drdes  and  among 
the  leaders  of  the  business  worid.  This 
writer,  we  doubt  not,  is  prompted  by  high 
motives.  Nevertheless,  he  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  every  trembling  grafter,  corruption- 
ist  and  moral  criminal  who  is  quaking  in  the 
present  moral  awakening.  When  Harper's 
WeMy  and  the  New  York  Times  created  a 
moral  uprising  against  the  Tweed  Ring,  every 
effort  possible  was  put  forth  by  the  thieves  to 
stay  the  rising  tide  and  put  off  any  definite 
action  on  the  part  of  the  community.  "It 
will  all  blow  over,"  cheerfully  exclaimed 
Mayor  Hall,  and  that  is  the  dearest  hope  of 
the  corrupt  bosses  in  Philadelphia,  in  New 
York  and  elsewhere  to-day.  That  is  the  hope 
of  the  thieves  and  squanderers  of  the  people's 
money  in  the  Equitable  Assurance  Company 
and  other  organizations  where  the  money  of 
the  people  has  been  exploited  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  gamblers.  Now  men  like  Mr.  Alger 
afford  great  comfort  and  aid  to  the  grafters 
and  comiptionists  at  crucial  moments,  as  the 
whole  effect  of  their  writing  is  to  throw  cold 
water  on  the  moral  indignation  created  by  the 
revelations  of  the  existence  of  evil  conditions 
that  are  destructive  to  free  government  and 
fatal  to  sound  business  methods.  Mr.  Alger 
would  center  the  minds  of  the  people  on  the 
lives  of  good  men.  Now  we  yield  to  none  in 
insistence  on  the  importance  that  should  be 
attached  to  the  lives  and  influence  of  good 


men  or  women,  or  the  importance  of  neal  con- 
structive work. 

The  Arena,  for  example,  has  devoted*  we 
believe,  more  space  than  any  other  leading 
review  to  fundamental  constructive  woric  and 
to  emphasizing  the  lessons  taught  by  the  lives 
and  work  of  real  dvilization-builderB.  But 
to  divert  attention  in  a  mxxnl  diais,  like  the 
present,  from  the  evils  already  ezpoaed,  be- 
fore the  corrupt  order  has  been  overthiowB 
and  the  evfl-doers  brought  to  puniahment,  ii 
like  trying  to  lure  the  fiie  dqMUrtment  from  its 
proper  work  ol  quenching  the  flames  that  are 
destroying  a  noble  building,  with  the  splendid 
music  of  a  grand  oratorio.  Theie  aie  times, 
and  the  present  is  such  an  oocaaion,  when  die 
first  duty  of  all  patriots  is  to  fig^t  eocruplioa 
precisely  as  do  men  on  the  westeni  prairiei 
fi^t  the  great  fires  which,  if  not  cbedced,  wiD 
d^itroy  the  homes  and  sustenance  of  the  seldeD. 

The  most  important  lesson  for  the  America 
people  to  learn  to-day  is  that  there  can  be  no 
true  peace,  no  enduring  greatness,  no  veil 
prosperity  and  progress,  without  sound  moni 
foundations.  The  farmer  buya  a  home.  He 
finds  it  endrded  with  a  board  fence,  and  tiui 
fence  is  covered  with  a  vine  that  has  sent  ib 
tendrib  into  the  wood  and  has  become  a  mm 
of  vegetation  containing  moisture  and  rapid^ 
rotting  the  fence.  At  present  the  waU  of  gveea 
is  beautiful,  even  as  to  those  who  saw  onty  the 
external,  Rome  was  gorgeous  when,  striiAeB 
in  her  vitals  but  arrayed  in  imperial  ^lendor, 
she  reeled  forward  to  her  doom,  or  as  the  foli- 
age of  an  autunm  tree  or  bush  stridcen  with 
death  is  goigeous  to  the  eye.  But  the  faimcr 
knows  that  to  save  his  fence  he  must  remove 
the  vine  and  paint  the  wood,  else  in  a  year  or 
two  there  wiU  be  no  fence.  Now,  it  is  so  with 
corruption,  dishonesty  and  inunorality  in 
national  or  business  life.  Tliey  may  long  est 
into  the  vitals  of  government  and  Uie  moiak 
of  the  individual  unseen,  and  perhaps  by  many 
unsuspected,  because  over  them  has  been  csst 
the  mantle  of  wealth,  conventionalism  and 
respectability.  Yet  the  hour  comes  when  die 
people  must  by  the  mi^t  of  a  moral  refonns- 
tion  purge  themselves  of  the  evil,  or  the  de- 
struction of  the  nation  and  the  decadence  of 
the  individual  is  inevitable. 

Other  critics,  less  honest  than  Mr.  Alger, 
seek  to  minify  the  evils  now  brought  to  li^t, 
or  they  strive  to  divert  puUic  attentioQ  fcom 
the  real  issues  by  exalting  into  undue  prami- 
nence  some  good  done  by  the  workers  of  in- 
iquity.   This  is  to  confuse  the  issue  and  de- 
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feat  the  ends  of  moral  righteouBneas.  We 
are  told,  for  example,  that  while  Mr.  Rocke- 
feUer  and  the  Standard  Oil  Company  doubt- 
less acquired  much  of  their  wealth  by  indi- 
rection and  moral  criminality,  still  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller is  doing  much  good  with  his  superfluous 
wealth.  This  is  no  new  truth.  When  the 
New  York  Timei  and  Harper*^  WeMy  were 
fighting  the  battle  of  civic  honor  and  integrity 
in  New  York  by  exposing  the  robbeiy  of 
Tweed,  the  great  New  York  boss  gave  fifty 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  coal  to  the  poor  of 
the  East  Side,  and  incidentally,  a  number  of 
respectable  citizens  of  New  York  began  sound- 
ing the  principles  of  the  boss,  ffis  philan- 
thropy was  dwelt  upon  on  all  sides  with  the 
evident  purpose  of  diverting  the  public  mind 
from  the  Timet'  exposures  and  bringing  the 
incorruptible  tribune  of  the  people  into  dis- 
credit. In  this  attempt  to  bolster  up  the 
Tweed  Ring  till  the  moral  sensibilities  of  the 
people  should  again  be  lulled  to  sleep,  the  New 
York  World,  Sim,  Herald  and  Poti  joined 
with  enthusiasm.  And  on  the  veiy  eve  of  the 
publication  in  the  New  York  Timee  of  the 
record  from  the  books  of  the  dty  treasurer 
that  fixed  the  guilt  of  the  Ring  and  showed 
how  in  the  most  barefaced  possible  manner 
the  dty  had  been  robbed  of  nullions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  a  conmiittee  composed  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Moses  Taylor,  Marshall  O. 
Roberts,  George  K.  Sistare,  £.  D.  Brown,  and 
Edward  Schell,  all  of  whom  were  recognised 
among  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
citizens  of  New  York,  signed  a  dean  bill  of 
health  for  the  Ring  in  which  they  stated: 

''We  have  come  to  the  condusion,  and  cer^ 


tify,  that  the  finandal  affairs  of  the  dty,  under 
the  charge  of  the  controUer,  are  administered 
in  a  correct  and  faithful  manner." 

Then  came  the  great  Timee*  revelation  and 
the  collapse  of  the  Ring,  but  it  was  the  "litera* 
ture  of  exposure"  and  not  the  literature  of 
guilty  silence  or  of  appreciation  that  destroyed 
the  Ring  and  rescued  New  York. 

So  every  forward  step  for  justice,  for  social 
righteousness  and  dvic  purity  has  been  render- 
ed possible  by  those  who  dared  to  expose  the 
wrong,  the  unjust  and  the  corrupt,  and  who 
with  sin^e-hearted  loyalty  to  hi^  ideals  car- 
ried forward  the  cruMde  until  the  dvic  con- 
sdence  had  been  so  awakened  that  it  com- 
pelled the  dty,  state  and  nation  to  right  the 
wrongs,  and  at  every  step  in  this  age-long  con- 
flict the  most  potent  aick  to  the  corruptionists 
and  the  assailants  of  free  institutions  have 
been  those  elements  of  society,  who  count 
themsdves  among  the  most  respectable,  and 
many  of  whom  have  been  actiuUed  onty  by 
good  motives,  but  who  have  sought  to  check 
the  ground-swell  of  moral  indignation  before 
it  dortroyed  the  corruption  that  was  under- 
mining public  government  and  dvic  integrity. 

Tonday,  as  at  no  other  period  in  our  histoiyy 
is  it  incumbent  upon  eveiy  dtizen  to  engage 
in  the  holy  crusade  against  dishonesty  in  pub- 
lic and  private  life  and  against  graft  and  cor- 
ruption in  all  their  multitudinous  forms.  It 
is  the  battle  of  li^t  against  the  dai^ness.  A 
supreme  effort  is  demanded  to  exalt  the  ideal- 
ism of  the  people  and  to  clarify  the  popular 
vision  so  that  we  may  once  again  become  the 
standard-bearer  ol  pure  democracy  and  the 
greatest  moral  worid-power. 


WHY  THE  PEOPLE  AND  NOT  THE  MACHINES  MUST  CONTROL 

THE  NOMINATIONS. 


NOTHING  is  dearer  than  that  officials 
will,  as  a  rule,  carry  out  the  mandates 
of  those  responsible  for  their  positions  and  to 
whom  they  must  appeal  for  future  honor  or 
place.  Yi/hen  that  responsible  party  is  a  cor- 
rupt boss  beholden  to  public-service  corpora- 
tions, the  people  will  be  despoiled  and  gov- 
ernment will  more  and  more  pass  into  the 
hands  of  consdenceless  grafters  and  those 
who  are  in  fact  the  enemies  of  good  govern- 
ment, law,  order  and  equity.  No  fact  has 
been  more  deariy  proven  dunng  the  past  fifty 


years  than  that  wherever  privileged  interests 
have  been  able  to  firmly  enthrone  political 
machines  manipulated  by  unscrupulous  men, 
the  people  have  been  robbed  and  there  has 
been  a  carnival  of  misrule.  The  swollen  for- 
tmie  of  Boas  Murphy  since  he  became  the  real 
master  <rf  the  second  greatest  dty  of  the  world, 
and  the  braaen  attempt  to  rob  the  citiaens  of 
Fhiladdphia  by  the  respectable  would-be 
plunderers  ol  the  Gas-Ring  through  the  de* 
termined  efforts  ai  Boss  Duriiam,  are  but  two 
ol  the  most  recent  examples  ct  the  l^gitimale 
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and  inevitable  result  which  follows  the  un-  to  which  the  people  have  abandoaed  the  tJW 

democratic  and   reactioaaiy  political  condi-  principle  that  differentiates  a.  democrat  &«■ 

tioDfi  wherever  and  whenever  corrupt  political  a  class-ruled  land.    Just  to  the  degree  Ibri 

organizers  and  equally  corrupt  public-service  they  have  allowed  pai^  machines,  doiniiuttri 

corporations  have  been  able  to  so  prostitute  by  masterful  bosses  and  sustained   by  pftn- 

government,    throughjk  the    manipulation    of  l^;ed  interests,  to  select  public  officers,  trae 
s  to  place  the  e'"' 


machines,  as  to  place  the  enemies  of  the  re-  democracy  has  been  ovenhromi  and  the  oU 

public  and  of  the  people  in  control  of  the  ma-  reactionary   principle  of  ctn^s-mlership  hw 

chinery  of  govemmeat.  been  enthroned,  entailing  eviln  which  are  enr 

To  reinstate  true   republican  government  present  in  govemmeat  where  prii-ileged  dum 

throughout  this  nation,  it  is  imperatively  neces-  obtain   mastership,   chief  <.if    which    are  Ik 

sary  that  a  ceaseless  war  be  waged  from  now  steady    and     increased    i>p{iression     of    (k 

on  against  political  bosses  and  corporation-  people    on    the    one    hand    and    mot^  it- 

controlled  partisan  machines.  tetioration  of  the  public  on  the  other,  witt. 

To  illustrate  the  point  we  have  in  mind,  let  as    a    necessary    complement,     the     steadr 

us    suppose    that    District-Attorney    Jerome  spread  of  corruption  throughout  public  and 

should  be  nominated  by  Tammany  Hall.     He  business  life. 

would  then  be  expected  to  consult  Boss  Mur-  So  long  as  pubUc-aervioe  rnrpnrmtinni  'Iti 

phy,  as  does  Mayor  McClellan.  on  all  import-  other  privileged  interests,  woAing  in  huno^ 

ant  matters.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  with  shrewd,  unscrupulous  and  o<wmpt  boan 

be  nominated  by  the  Republican  machine,  obtain  real  mastership  in  gpwrtuoeUt  hf  nft- 

he  would  be  expected  to  consult  with  the  Re-  son  of  popular  submiaaion  to  Ia^uidD0^^^, 

publican   machme-Ieaders   who  are   likewise  the  nation  will  be  disgraced  with  veoal  boMl 

beholden  to  private  interests.     In  either  case,  and  tocds  of  private  iuteresta  entluiMied  n  it 

the  pt^tical  bosses  and  the  interests  of  the  high  places  of  govemmoit,  iriiile  inoattOpAh 

machine  and  those  of  corporate  wealth  that  statesmen  and  loyal  chanqsons  ot  tite  pM|it 

contribute  vast  sums  for  campaign  expenses,  and  of  honesty  and  justice  wiU  be  driio  ilk 

would  hamper  at  various  times  the  public  private  life.     So  long  aa  the  machilie  mki  Ik 

prosecutor  in  his  attempt  to  carry  forward  the  republic,  we  will  find  the  Plktta,  tlia  DqMn 

demandsof  justiceandtofurthertherealinter-  the  Penroses,  the  EIldnMS,  the  SpoaiHti,  At 

estsof  society,  because  of  the  conflicting  claims  Gormans,  the  Aldridbes,  and   men  of  As 

and  interests  represented  by  the  party  bosses  class  occupying  seats  in  the  Senate,  thoo^ 

and  their  machines  and  the  interests  of  the  under     real     Republican     conditions — mni 

yarious  great   corporate   bodies,    which,   for  conditions  wherein  the  unfettered  dufCBol  As 

special  protection  and  further  favors,  contrib-  people  should  obtain — the  probabili^  b  tt>l 

ute  liberally  to  the  maintenance  of  partisan  scarcely  one  of  these  men  would  be  imtunllJ 

machinery  and  the  enrichment  of  the  bosses,  with  the  interests  of  their  conslituenta.    Al 

If,  however,  he  is  nominated  by  the  people  and  practical  political  movements  looking  towaid 

elected  by  their  suffrage,  there  will  be  no  cor-  the  purification  of  government  and  the  ekn- 

nipt  boss,  no  venal  party  machine,  no  thieving  tion  of  the  standard  of  dtiienship  must  make 

and    avaricious    public-service    corporations  the  restoration  of  the  government  to  the  pco- 

seeking  wealth  at  the  expense  of  the  people,  pie  the  cardinal  object  to  be  attained.    IV 

coming  between  the  public  servant  and  his  interests  of  pure  government  no  leaa  than  the 

true  masters.  life  of  democracy  depend  upon  the  full  recog- 

Our  Republican  government  has  become  nition  of  the  people  as  the  source  of  goven- 

corrupt  and  has  failed  in  its  splendid  early  ment  and  the  real  masters  and  dtiectcws  ot 

promise  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  extent  their  delegated  representative. 


HUMANITY  IS  ONE— THE  WHTTB  FUGTJE  AT  "BABGAIN  "-RATES. 
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Editorials. 


HUMANTTY  IS  ONE. 

(See  Cartoon  by  Bjan  Walker.) 


••  TTUBJANITY  is  cmc.  The  Eternal  in- 
i  X  tends  to  show  us  that  humanity  is 
one.  .  .  .  And  if  we  do  not  accept  the  revela- 
tion lovin^y,  .  .  .  why  then  it  is  flashed  upon 
us  terribly  by  lightning  of  hell,  if  we  will  not 
have  it  by  the  light  of  heaven — and  the  poor, 
neglecte4  scum  and  cancnUe  of  the  nations  rise 
up  mi^ty  in  the  strength  of  disease,  and  prove 
the  oneness  of  humanity  by  killing  you  with 
the  same  infection." 

So  wrote  the  English  poet  Gerald  Massey 
some  years  ago,  and  we  are  constantly  having 
the  same  fact  brought  into  our  consciousness 
when  some  great  plague  or  epidemic  breaks 
out  in  the  wretched  dums  of  our  great  cities 
where  the  poor  are  crowded  into  ill-ventilated 
buildings  innocent  of  proper  sanitary  condi- 
tions and  where  insufficent  food  has  prepared 
the  soil  for  disease  geims.  The  infected  re- 
gion soon  becomes  a  center  of  death  whose 
deadly  miasma  permeates  the  homes  of  the 
well-fed,  sleek,  indifiPerent,  money-worshiping 
and  self-absorbed  citizens  who  have  refused 
to  recognise  the  law  of  solidarity  or  to  heed 
the  obligations  it  imposes  on  every  dti- 
sen  of  a  free  state.  Into  the  homes  of  the 
rich  and  the  weU-io-do  come  the  invisible 
but  retributive  agents  of  destruction  who 
find  easy  victims  in  the  tender  children 
hitherto  screened  and  protected  from  every 
danger;  and  thus  at  a  terrible  cost  the 
lesson  is  driven  home  that  no  man  liveth 
unto  himself. 

Some  years  ago,  when  engaged  in  affording 
temporary  relief  to  some  of  the  unfortunate 
dwellers  in  Boston's  slums  through  the  dis- 
pensing of  The  Arena's  fund  for  the  deserv- 
ing poor,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swaffield,  then  pastor 
of  dlie  Baptist  Bethel  Mission  of  the  North 
End  of  Boston,  pointed  out  to  us  a  room  where 
a  mother  was  wearily  engaged  in  making  pants 
for  a  well-known  sweater.  There  were  two 
small  children  playing  on  the  floor.  "A  few 
weeks  ago,"  said  Mr.  Swaffield,  "I  was  called 
to  this  room  and  found  the  children  both  ill 


with  scarlet  fever,  and  their  little  heads  were 
pillowed  on  unfinished  pants.^ 

How  much  those  pants  had  to  do  widi  tbe 
increase  of  scarlet  fever  thioug^cnit  the  dtjr  t 
few  weeks  later  we,  of  course,  cannot  ^^*™Mi»; 
but  that  they  were  a  fruitful  cause  of  tfaeipnsd 
of  the  contagion  cannot  be  doubted. 

Great  as  is  the  danger  of  the  laTages  of  oqb- 
tagious  fevers  throu^  such  oliimw#>l«  as  tte 
above,  thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  tbe  beiU 
boards,  this  menace  is  comparative  ami 
compared  with  the  spread  of  tubercidosb  or 
consumption  of  the  lungs  through  tbe  prodocli 
of  the  sweat-shops  ol  our  great  cities.  To 
appreciate  the  force  of  this  peril  one  has  otij 
to  visit  many  of  the  sweat-fihopa  where  Otten 
may  be  seen  more  than  one  victim  of  the  lAak 
plague  toilsomely  laboring  over  the  food  for 
the  bargain-counter,  to  note  the  piles  ol  lAdk 
wear  on  every  side,  in  air  reeloiig  with  the 
most  fatal  and  insidious  disease  germs,  sad 
then  go  to  the  popular  department  stores  co  s 
Monday  morning  and  see  the  mad  stmg^ 
of  rich  and  poor  alike  for  bargains  rendered 
possible  by  starvation  wages  paid  to  those  idio 
are  working  under  conditions  that  foster  dis- 
ease and  spread  the  contagion  of  death. 

Mr.  Walker  has  caught  the  true  spirit  of  flie 
situation  in  his  striking  cartoon  made  for  tbit 
issue  of  The  Arena.  Death,  though  not 
visible  to  the  physical  eye,  is  lurking  in  die 
white,  fluffy  masses  of  garments  that  |nle  the 
bargain-counters  and  that  are  the  fruits  of 
sweat-shops.  "Humanity  is  one."  We  maj 
wn^  the  mantle  of  indifference  about  us;  we 
may  join  the  army  of  the  apologists  for  re> 
actionary  thought  and  the  sordid  materialisBi 
of  the  market-place;  but  sooner  or  later,  ss 
individuals  and  as  a  nation,  the  price  must  be 
paid.  For  in  the  spiritual  worid  no  less  than 
in  the  physical  universe,  every  infraction  of 
the  law  brings  the  penalty,  and  there  is  no 
more  basic  or  fundamental  fact  in  the  s{Hritusl 
woijj^  than  the  solidarity  of  life  upon  whidi 
rests  the  law  of  mutualism  concretely 
in  the  Grolden  Rule. 


IN  THE  MIRROR  OF  THE   PRESENT. 


DEMOCRATIC  PROGRESS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD- 


Switzerland's  PaniACT  Amono  Demo- 
cratic Nations. 

SWITZERLAND  enjoys  the  proud  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  most  truly  repub- 
lican govemment  in  the  civilized  world  to-day. 
Here,  the  bed-rock  principles  and  theories  of 
free  institutions  which  differentiate  real  de- 
mocracy from  all  forms  of  govemment  where 
dass-nde  obtains — ^the  theories  which  em- 
brace as  a  fundamental  fact  the  assumptions 
that  the  people  are  the  source  of  govemment 
and  the  true,  rightful  and  final  judges  of  laws 
and  measures  for  their  own  well-being — are 
so  guarded  and  conserved  as  to  make  the  Al- 
pine republic  the  most  ideal  and  perfect  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  tme  democracy  on 
earth  to-day.  For,  through  the  referendum 
and  initiative,  the  electors  have  prevented  the 
betrayal  of  the  people  by  recreant  and  treason- 
able misrepresentatives,  who  through  the 
influence  of  class-interests  or  through  indi- 
vidual prejudice  might  seek  to  thwart  the  pop- 
ular will.  The  Swiss  people  long  since  de- 
tenmned  that  they  would  not  be  robbed  of  the 
priceless  fruits  of  democracy.  They  deter- 
mined that  the  blessing  of  free  govemment 
should  not  be  taken  from  them  through  privi- 
l^ed  interests  or  unfaithful  stewards,  and  they, 
therefore,  perfected  means  by  which  the  dem- 
ocratic govemment  could  prevail  in  purity  and 
practical  efficiency  under  the  changed  con- 
ditions of  the  present.  The  initiative  and 
referendum  render  forever  impossible  such 
wholesale  robbery  of  the  people  by  the  public- 
service  companies  and  political  rings  of  graft- 
ers as  has  been  the  disgrace  of  St.  Louis,  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York  and  other  American 
cities. 

Through  proportional  representation,  the 
Swiss  give  the  world  further  evidence  of  their 
wisdom  in  meeting  the  complex  demands  of 
enlightened  democracy.  By  means  of  its 
provisions  minority  parties  are  able  to  elect 
their  strongest  men  to  the  various  representa- 
tive bodies,  and  thus  all  thoughtful  groups 
are  able  to  secure  representation  in  proportion 
to  their  numbers.  Furthermore,  all  these 
measures    foster    intelligent    discussion    and 


stimulate  the  interests  of  the  voters  in  civic 
matters,  both  of  which  are  vitally  important 
to  a  healthy  and  progressive  democracy. 
Switzerland,  therefore,  is  the  primate  among 
democratic  governments,  because  she  has  led 
the  way  in  practical  methods  by  which  the 
bed-rqck  principles  of  free  govemment  have 
been  preserved  in  their  purity  and  efficiency 
in  the  face  of  the  aggressive  commerdalism 
that  has  proved  so  destructive  to  the  genius 
of  democracy  in  our  republic. 


New  Zealand's  Great  Work  For  Human 

PfiOGREBS  IN  PlACINO  MaNHOOD 

Above  Monet. 

Switzerland,  as  we  have  seen,  has  taken 
the  lead  among  progressive  nations  in  the 
adoption  of  practical  and  efficient  measures 
for  preserving  popular  or  democratic  govern- 
ment in  its  purity.  New  2Sealand  along  other 
lines  has  also  be^  carrying  forward  the  stand- 
ard of  enlightened  govemment. 

While  our  republic  during  recent  decades 
has  more  and  more  moved  away  from  the 
noble  democratic  theory  of  government,  as 
enunciated  by  Jefferson,  which  laid  special 
emphasis  on  the  ri^ts  of  man,  eralting  man- 
hood above  money  and  insisting  that  the  rights, 
the  development,  the  prosperi^  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  units  whidi  make  up  the  state  were 
of  far  greater  concem  than  mere  property 
interests;  while  we,  as  a  nation,  have  been 
steadily  exalting  the  dollar  above  the  man  or 
giving  that  preeminence  to  property  that 
Alexander  Hajnilton  stood  for  when  he  strove 
to  make  the  possession  of  property  rather 
than  enlightened  manhood  Uie  determining 
qualification  in  govemment;  while,  in  a  word, 
special  interests  have  been  industriously, 
insidiously,  but  effectively  gainitig  a  dominant 
influence  in  the  republic,  so  that  it  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  being  well-nigh  im- 
possible to  secure  efficient  legislation  aimed 
at  putting  a  summary  end  to  political  corrup- 
tion, grafting  and  the  defiance  of  laws  on  the 
part  of  corporate  wealth.  New  Zealand  has 
been  boldly  following  the  line  of  dvic  policy 
cherished  by  our  greatest  statesmen  of  the 
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elder  day.  The  southern  commonwealth 
has  had  a  dearly-defined  policy  with  certain 
paramomit  and  definite  aims  ever  in  view, 
among  the  chief  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  discouragement  of  any  parasite  class,  the 
encouragement  and  aid  of  honest  industry, 
the  securing  of  the  land  for  the  actual  use  of 
the  people,  and  the  fostering  of  home-building 
among  all  the  citizens.  While  with  us  the 
Wall-street  gamblers,  speculators,  corpora- 
tion magnates  and  the  exploiting  class  have 
been  rapidly  gaining  ascendency  in  govern- 
ment. New  Zealand  has  wisely  howned  upon 
the  gamblers,  and  so  far  as  possible  has  dis- 
countenanced predatory  wealth,  while  on  the 
other  hand  she  has  aided,  protected  and  con- 
served the  interests  of  the  wealth-creators. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  the  govern- 
ment has  taken  over  the  natural  monopolies 
and  has  operated  them  strictly  in  the  interest 
of  all  the  people.  She  has  aided  the  settlers 
in  obtaining  land  and  in  building  homes,  even 
by  advancing  the  necessary  money  on  their 
homesteads.  She  has  had  public  servants 
going  throughout  the  length  of  the  island- 
realm  instructing  the  people  in  regard  to  the 
most  unproved  methods  in  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, dairying  and  other  productive  enter- 
prises, and  how  to  prepare  Uieir  products  for 
the  market,  and  has  further  acted  as  a  general 
forwarding  merchant  for  the  wealth-creators, 
in  this  manner  enabling  the  smaU  fanner  and 
producer  to  get  the  highest  market-price  for 
his  products,  instead  of  becoming  the  victim 
of  extortionate  public  carrying  companies 
and  middlemen.  Through  compulsory  ar- 
bitration of  courts  of  conciliation,  she  has 
rendered  impossible  the  waste,  injustice,  the 
oppression  and  disorder  incident  to  strikes 
or  the  attempt  to  settle  disputes  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  by  coercion  and  force.  She  has 
evinced  wise  statesmanship  by  furnishing  the 
unemployed  in  periods  of  commercial  de- 
pression with  productive  labor,  which  has 
served  to  develop  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  commonwealth  while  maintaining  self- 
respecting  manhood,  and  she  has  striven 
effectually  through  her  old-age  pensions,  to 
lift  from  the  heart  of  the  toiler  that  great  and 
haunting  fear  that  dogs  the  footsteps  of  labor 
— the  fear  of  starvation  and  a  pauper's  grave 
when  age  robs  the  hand  of  its  strength  and 
cunning. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  measures  that 
have  marked  the  consistent  policy  of  New 


Zealand  and  made  her  liberal  govemmcDt 
one  of  the  foremost  exponents  of  democntic 
progress  in  the  worid.  By  thus  placing  tiie 
rights  of  man  above  the  rigiits  of  property, 
by  placing  capital  emphasis  on  manhood  and 
good  citizenship  instead  of  on  money,  by  pot- 
ting a  premium  on  industry  and  refusing  aid 
or  comfort  to  any  parasite  class  or  to  any  of 
the  devious  schemes  of  the  representatives  of 
predatory  wealth  and  speculation  to  anias 
riches  at  the  expense  of  industry,  this  island- 
conunonwealth  has  given  splendid  emphasis 
to  the  democratic  id^  of  government.  New 
Zealand  more  than  any  other  nation  of  the 
present  time  is  moving  forward  imd»  the 
stimulus  of  the  noble,  practical  idealism  whose 
cardinal  aims  are  the  exaltation  of  manhood, 
the  encouragement  of  honest  industiy,  the 
conservation  of  justice,  the  furtherance  of 
popular  education  and  the  achievonent  of 
the  prosperity,  happiness  and  healthy  derd- 
opment  of  all  the  people. 


New  Zealand's  Present  Prospertit. 

The  recent  fiscal  report  indicates  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  New  Zealand.  The 
doleful  predictions  of  the  reactionary  and  ei- 
ploiting  classes  who  view  with  alarm  the  pne- 
tical  demonstration  of  the  blessing  of  goven- 
ment  administered  in  the  interest  of  the  peo- 
ple instead  of  for  the  enrichment  of  the  pirati- 
cal political  rings  and  privileged  daases,  have 
all  failed  of  fulfilment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  progressive  commonwealth  of  the  southen 
seas  is  making  that  sane  and  wholesome  ad- 
vance which  we  would  naturally  expect  to 
attend  a  government  where  the  people's  in- 
terests rather  than  those  of  any  favored  dasaes 
receives  first  consideration.  The  treasury 
report  of  New  Zealand  for  the  past  year  shows 
something  over  $3,800,000  in  excess  of  ex- 
penditures or  maturing  obligations.  This 
surplus  from  revenue  has  convinced  Prime 
Minister  Seddon  that  the  hour  has  arrived 
when  it  wiU  be  safe  to  take  another  step  in  his 
progressive  plan  for  old-age  pensicms.  Thus, 
now  he  proposes  to  increase  these  pensions 
to  ten  shillings  a  week.  This  advance  in  the 
amount  paid  to  the  aged  citizens  will  require 
an  additional  increase  of  about  $470,000  a 
year. 

In  this  proposition  of  the  most  powerful 
statesman  of  New  Zealand  we  have  a  striking 
contrast  afforded  between  the  methods  em- 
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ployed  in  the  presence  of  a  surplus  by  a  gov- 
ernment operated  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
the  people  and  one  which  is  controlled  by 
privilege  interests.  YiThenever  we  have  a 
large  surplus,  ship-subsidies  and  numerous 
other  grafting  speaal  interests  gather  at  Wash- 
ington as  birds  of  prey  around  the  carcass  of 
a  dead  lion.  Each  intercedes  with  its  pow- 
erful lobby,  and  its  agents  and  tools  in  gov- 
ernment strive  to  put  forth  measures  which 
will  transfer  the  wealth  from  the  nation's 
treasury  into  the  pockets  of  the  already  over- 
rich  few.  Then,  also,  there  are  the  various 
contracting  interests  fostering  the  insane  cry 
for  a  larger  navy  and  an  enormously  increased 
armament,  for  in  these  things  lie  millions  upon 
millions  of  profits  to  the  favored  contractors, 
and  in  such  contracts  graft  usually  flourishes 
with  tropical  luxuriance,  and  thus  the  surplus 
is  attacked  by  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
greedy  for  more  wealth  and  power. 

In  New  Zealand,  in  conformity  with  the 
ideal  of  creating  a  commonwealth  in  which 
there  wiU  be  no  uninvited  poverty  and  where 
not  merely  the  few  but  all  the  people  shall 
have  favorable  opportunities  to  develop  the 
best  that  is  within  them — ^to  grow  in  body, 
brain  and  soul  and  enjoy  life  without  an  ever- 
present  haunting  fear  of  a  foodless  and  shel- 
teriess  old  age — we  see  the  government  ever 
concerned  in  seeking  to  relieve  the  distress  of 
honest  industry  and  in  assisting  the  citizen  to 
help  himself  to  a  position  of  prosperity  and 
independence  and  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  un- 
fortunate who  need  timely  succor  to  brighten 
their  declining  days. 


Prime  Minister  Seddon'b  Present 
Programme. 

There  will  shortly  be  an  election  in  New 
Zealand,  and  though  all  parties  are  liberal, 
judged  from  the  standard  of  other  nations,  the 
present  opposition  to  the  programme  of  Mr. 
Seddon  has  become  very  active  and  aggressive. 
This,  we  think,  is  admirable,  as  few  things 
are  more  important  in  a  popular  government 
than  political  activity  and  the  sturdy  struggle 
of  strong,  conscientious  men  holding  opposing 
ideals.  They  serve  to  keep  the  nation  inter- 
ested and  informed  on  live  questions,  and  pre- 
vent that  political  stagnation  that  is  fatal  to 
the  health  of  a  republic. 

Among  the  demands  announced  by  Mr. 
Seddon's  government  as  measures  which  the 
dominant  party  is  committed  to  at  the  com- 
ing election  are  the  following: 

Extension  of  land  for  settlement. 

Purchase  of  land  for  workingmen's  homes 
and  erection  of  buildings. 

Utilization  of  natural  motive-power. 

Increase  of  teachers'  salaries. 

limitation  of  land-holding  to  be  |ls  follows: 
Rural  holding  not  to  exceed  five  thousand 
acres  for  first-class  land;  ten  thousand  acres 
for  land  of  the  second  class;  and  twenty  thou- 
sand acres  for  third-class  land;  urban  and 
suburban  holdings  by  persons  or  companies 
not  to  exceed  ten  acres  in  extent  or  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  doUars  in  value.  With  these 
limitations  the  state  is  to  have  the  right  to 
take  any  land  at  ten  per  cent,  advanced  on 
the  owner's  valuation. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PEOPLE^AGGRESSIONS  OF  PRIVILEGED 

INTERESTS. 


Do  The  Great  Corporations  Favor 
Governmental  Supervision? 

IN  THE  very  able  and  in  many  respects 
masterly  paper  by  Mr.  John  Moody  con- 
tributed to  this  issue  of  The  Arena  the  author 
takes  the  position  that  ''the  great  industrial 
interests  lean  more  and  more  toward  govern- 
mental regulation  and  not  away  from  it."  He 
believes  that  "the  more  far-seeing  and  able 
monopolists  all"  "look  forward  with  calm- 
ness and  confidence  to  the  day  when  govern- 
mental supervision  will  be  an  actual  reality." 
We  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Mr.  Moody's 


opinion,  and  recognize  him  as  absolutely  sin- 
cere and  also  one  of  our  best-equipped  think- 
ers to  discuss  such  questions  as  he  treats  in 
this  paper,  yet  we  cannot  share  his  opinion 
in  re^iard  to  the  attitude  of  the  great  public- 
service  companies  and  other  monopc^es  to- 
ward federiJ  supervision  or  control.  To  us 
the  actual  facts  seem  to  render  this  position 
entirely  untenable.  Take  for  example,  the 
attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  the  railway 
officials  who  appeared  before  the  senatorial 
committee  on  interstate  commerce  last  spring. 
Their  hostitity  to  increased  governmental 
mipervision  or  any  control  that  would  control 
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the  lailwaTB  was  most  pronouneed  and  un- 
equivocal. Nor  is  this  all.  The  railway 
companies  not  only  sent  their  ablest  and 
strongest  men  to  protest  against  control  before 
the  senatorial  committee,  but  they  have  or- 
ganized and  established  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense bureaux  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
the  people  to  see  things  through  the  smoked- 
glass  of  the  selfish  railway  interest  instead  of 
through  the  dear  lens  of  their  own  interests 
as  producers  and  consumers. 

The  railway  and  other  monopolies  are  usu- 
ally supremely  indifiPerent  to  the  desires  of  the 
people,  because  none  know  so  weU  as  do  the 
public-service  corporations  and  other  monopo- 
lists how  completely  they  own  the  political 
machines,  or  how  many  of  the  people's  leg- 
islators have  been  long  trained  as  corporation 
attorneys  to  see  things,  not  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  public  interest  or  weal,  but  from 
the  view-point  of  the  special  interests,  for 
their  privileged  clients.  None  know  better 
than  the  trust-magnates  and  the  heads  of  the 
great  corporations  how  thoroughly  the  mu- 
nicipal, state  and  national  governments  are 
honeycombed  with  their  toob  and  henchmen. 
So  they  fear  nothing  short  of  the  rising  tide 
of  public  indignation  that  is  now  in  such  evi- 
dence from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  Ordi- 
narily, they  feel  safe,  but  in  a  time  of  moral 
awakening,  in  a  period  when  the  outrages 
and  extortions  that  have  been  practiced 
against  the  millions  have  become  so  well- 
nigh  intolerable  that  a  tremendous  revolt  is 
apparent,  they  fear  the  legislators  may  be 
compelled  to  enact  laws  that  mi^t  afford  the 
people  relief  from  the  rapacity  of  the  great 
corporations  under  penalty  of  being  driven 
into  private  life  if  they  refused  reasonable 
relief.  In  order  that  neither  of  these  alterna- 
tives may  result  from  the  present  popular  in- 
dignation and  moral  awakening,  the  railways 
are  now  striving  to  deceive  the  people  by  an 
extensive  educational  campaign  through  the 
press,  as  quite  recently  pointed  out  in  this 
department  of  The  Arena.* 

Indeed,  as  we  write  these  lines,  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  following  news-note  from 
an  exchange: 

"A  publicity  bureau  was  established,  ^th 
George  V.  S.  Michaells  and  James  D.  Ells- 
worth, former  newspaper  men,  at  the  head, 
and  they  at  once  began  a  systematic  campaign 

*See  September  Aeena,  <*The  Raihoad  Corpo- 
rations' Cunpaign  of  Education." 


to  win  over  the  newspapers  of  the  oountiy, 
and  through  them  the  peoi^,,to  the  idea  that 
there  is  no  real  need  for  legislation.  TIm 
bureau  is  still  in  operation,  with  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Kansas  City  and 
Omaha,  and  it  has  hundreds  of  agents  iHio 
go  about '  joying  up '  the  editors.  'IDie  buveao 
is  supplied  with  abundant  funds.  Mr.  Midh 
aeUs,  in  discussing  his  plan,  said: 

'"It  is  my  purpose  to  send  out  all  the  ma- 
terial I  can  g^  favorable  to  our  side  of  the 
question,  to  the  newspapers.  Where  I  can- 
not get  them  to  take  it  as  news-matter,  or  to 
be  used  editorially,  I  shall  buy  space  in  the 
papers,  and  give  our  side  publicity  in  that 


manner. 


ff  >» 


Tliese  facts  seem  to  render  it  dear  that  the 
railways  do  not  lean,  as  Mr.  Moody  imaginesi 
toward  governmental  control,  but  are  so 
alarmed  lest  by  any  possibility  the  peopk 
should  assert  their  undoubted  rights,  that  thef 
are  lavishly  expending  great  sums  of  money 
to  defeat  effective  legidation  that  would  afford 
relief  from  extortion  and  oppression. 

Significant  Newbpapeb  Utterancis 
Favorable  to  The  Railway 

Interests. 

Since  the  public  carriers  have  evinced  a 
determination  to  block  legislation  and  have 
established  their  bureaux  with  ''abundant 
funds*'  for  the  work  of  educating  the  people, 
through  the  press,  to  see  that  their  true  inte^ 
ests  lie  in  abandoning  the  great  highways  and 
arteries  of  commercial  life  to  the  ccnnmercial 
bandits  who  have  amassed  enormous  fortunes 
by  indirection,  we  have  seen  numerous  evi- 
dences of  a  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of 
certain  journals  to  see  through  the  railways' 
glasses. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  r^;arded  as  unkind  to 
publish  Mr.  Michaells'  brutally  frank  con- 
fession of  his  design  on  the  press  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  typical  editorials  that  are 
now  cropping  forth  horn  all  sides  and  which 
are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  interests  of 
Mr.  Michaells'  masters,  but  the  sudden  enq>- 
tion  of  pro-railway  editorials  and  articles  fol- 
lowing on  the  heels  of  the  confession  of  the 
railway  bureau's  chief  is  so  noticeable  that 
we  cannot  forbear  giving  a  few  typical  illus- 
trations. On  the  first  of  August  the  Bosloii 
Herald  published  an  extendi  editorial,  en- 
titled "Public  Opinion  and  Bate-Iixing,'* 
in  which  the  writer  noticed  with  evident  sat- 
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iflfactioii  ''a  change  in  sentiment"  in  the  west- 
ern press  on  the  subject  of  govenunental  con- 
trol of  railway  rates.  The  editorial  must  have 
been  of  great  satisfaction  to  Mr.  Michaells, 
and  indeed,  we  doubt  whether  it  could  haTe 
been  more  satisfactory  to  his  chiefs  had  he  or 
one  of  his  enterprising  lieutenants  penned  it, 
as  the  following  extract  will  indicate: 

"A  good  many  persons  who  carelessly  mis- 
took the  general  outcries  against  the  railroads 
and  their  practices  for  the  truth  find  on  ex- 
amination that  many  of  the  accusations  against 
the  roads  are  untrue.  While  there  has  been 
a  manifestation  of  greed  and  of  some  tendency 
to  disregard  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  roads, 
it  is  becoming  dear  to  the  minds  who  have 
been  set  at  work  seriously  on  the  problem  that 
the  relation  between  the  roads  and  the  com- 
munity, between  the  agencies  of  distribution 
and  of  production,  are  mutually  dependent. 
One  cannot  flourish  without  the  help  of  the 
other.  Extortion  on  the  part  of  the  roads 
means  injury  to  those  who  provide  them  with 
products  to  carry,  and,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
due restraints  upon  the  roads,  unwise  inter- 
ference with  their  business,  would  cripple  the 
roads  and  would  prevent  the  extension  of  our 
railroad  system." 

No  one  understands  better  than  the  editors 
of  the  Herald  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
danger  of  the  government  seeking  to  cripple 
the  railroads  in  any  attempt  to  prevent  ex- 
tortion, favoritism  and  unjust  discrimination. 

The  Herald  next  quotes  several  Western 
editorials  with  evident  satisfaction  to  show 
how  the  sentiment  of  the  West,  judging  from 
certain  newspaper  utterances,  seems  to  he 
changing.  In  each  utterance  the  special  plea 
calculated  to  appeal  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
special  district  in  which  the  paper  is  published 
indicates  the  presence  of  a  shrewd  special- 
pleader  as  the  master-spirit  in  g^ding  this 
suddenly  developed  "change  of  sentiment," 
although  there  is  nothing  in  the  quotations 
to  forbid  the  inference  that  they  might  have 
all  been  written  in  the  same  office. 

The  Aberdeen,  S.  D.,  Netos  is  one  of  the 
journals  that  voices  this  "changed  sentiment" 
in  the  foUowing  words: 

"It  is  sufficient  argument  in  the  minds  of 
many  newspaper  advocates  of  the  proposed 
rate-regulation  that  the  railroads  are  opposed 
to  the  movement.  The  people  of  South  Da- 
kota are  too  level-headed  to  be  swayed  by 


such  arguments  and  wiU  look  upon  the  ques- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  merit  alone.  In- 
vestigation will  show  that  the  people  of  this 
state  have  nothing  to  gain  by  rate-regulation, 
and  very  possibly  have  much  to  lose." 

The  Argus-Leader,  of  Sioux  FaUs,  S.  D., 
says: 

"The  rate  discussion  has  progressed  far 
enough  to  prove  that  the  oonmiission  which 
seeks  to  fix  up  a  rate-schedule  which  will  please 
everybody  is  going  to  have  a  merry  time  of  it. 
If  the  work  is  undertaken  at  all,  rates  will  have 
to  be  fixed  on  a  mileage  basis,  and  such  rates, 
while  technically  fair,  would  mean  great  dis- 
aster to  South  Dakota  shippers.  There  is 
nothing  that  South  Dakota  wants  so  little  as 
rates  determined  on  a  mileage  basis." 

The  Kansas  City  Journal  thus  comments 
on  the  utterances  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Trickett,  super- 
intendent of  the  City  Transportation  Bureau: 

"It  is  a  significant  fact  that,  although  Mr. 
Trickett's  interests  and  sympathies  are,  of 
course,  with  his  clients,  the  shippers,  his  judg- 
ment, based  upon  many  years  of  study  and 
experience,  is  that  the  fixing  of  railway  rates 
should  remain  the  hands  of  the  railway  man- 
agers, subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
state Conuneroe  Commission." 

Very  significant,  truly,  that  Mr.  Trickett 
should  wish  the  producers  and  consumers 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  rapacious  railroads 
without  the  people  having  any  effective  re- 
dress from  the  extortions  and  discriminations 
which  have  fiUed  the  nation  with  the  cry  of 
angry  discontent.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Kansas  City  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
headquarters  of  the  railway  bureaux.  These 
examples  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  "change 
ed  sentiment"  of  which  the  Herald  speaks 
and  which  has  been  developed  since  the  rail- 
ways began  their  campaign  through  their 
bureaux  for  the  education  of  the  people. 

Personally,  we  expect  little  from  any  legis- 
lation while  the  senate  is  dominated  so  largety 
by  the  Aldriches,  the  Penroses,  the  Flatts,  the 
Spooners,  the  Elldnses  and  others  of  their 
cUte.  We  do  not  doubt  but  many  far-seeing 
monopolists  of  Mr.  Moody's  acquaintance 
believe  that  federal  control  would  quiet  the 
rising  storm  of  genuine  republicanism  and 
democracy  and  prevent  the  more  fundamental 
and  essential  remedies  being  adopted,  but 
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this  is  certainly  not  the  view  entertained  by 
the  majority  of  the  monopolists. 


Senator  Newlands  on  The  Menace  op 
The  Railway  in  Politics. 

In  THE  recently  published  report  of  the 
hearings  before  the  committee  on  interstate 
commerce  of  the  United  States  Senate,  Sena- 
tor Newlands  of  Nevada  stated  some  impres- 
sive truths  which  should  challenge  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  all  patriotic  Americans. 
So  long  as  the  public  carriers  are  in  the  hands 
of  great  corporations  and  operated  for  the 
enormous  enrichment  of  the  few  will  the  con- 
suming and  producing  millions  suffer  from 
direct  extortion  of  the  monopolists  and  also 
indirectly  through  the  imion  of  the  public 
carriers  with  other  companies  formed  for  the 
exploiting  of  the  people  and  the  destruction 
of  competition  such  as  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Uie  Armour  Refrigerator-Car  Trust,  the 
Elevator  Trust  and  other  oppressive  organi- 
zations that  have  extorted  untold  millions 
from  the  American  people  during  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century.  Nor  are  these  the  chief 
counts  in  the  indictments  against  the  public 
carriers.  The  evidence  is  ample  to  show 
that  they  have  been  prominent,  if  not  chief, 
among  the  influences  that  have  dealt  the  most 
deadly  blows  against  free  institutions  and 
democratic  government  through  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  which  they  have  persistently 
and  effectively  exerted  in  state  and  national 
government. 

Since  the  sixties  of  the  last  century  the  pub- 
lic carriers  have  proved  a  growing  power 
whose  influence  for  political  and  civic  cor- 
ruption and  degradation  has  been  steadily 
undermining  the  foundations  of  pure  govern- 
ment and  popular  rule.  If  there  were  no 
other  reason  for  public  ownership  of  the  rail- 
ways than  this  one  so  impressively  stated  by 
Senator  Newlands  in  the  following  language, 
it  should  be  sufficient  to  silence  the  ingenious 
sophistry  of  the  special-pleaders  for  private- 
ownership  and  those  who  thoughtlessly  echo 
the  words  which  the  hired  tools  of  corporate 
interest  are  placing  before  the  public. 

"The  railroad,"  said  Senator  Newlands, 
when  last  May  he  appeared  before  the  United 
States  Senatorial  Committee  on  Regulations 
of  Railroads,  *'is  in  politics  to-day  because 
its  vast  property,  amounting  to  more  than 
ten  billions,  is  between  the  upper  and  nether 
millstones — ^the  upper  millstone  of  the  rate- 


regulating  power,  the  nether  millstone  of  flie 
taxing  power.  Between  the  two,  save  for 
the  protection  of  the  courts,  these  properties 
can  be  ground  to  destruction.  The  uncer- 
tainty and  insecurity  of  their  situatioii  oompeli 
the  railroads  to  go  into  politics.  Henee  iknf 
take  part  in  the  dedion  of  every  official  whom 
duty  is  likdy  to  trench  in  any  degree  upon  ike 
taxiny  and  raie-regidaUny  power,  Doittg 
everything  eyetematicaUy^  every  participatiim 
in  politics  means  the  organization  of  a  fModbtM 
in  every  Stale  of  the  Union,  and  since  thsff 
pursue  the  line  of  least  resistance,  this  eflm 
means  the  alliance  with  the  corrupt  demetd  of 
every  community.  It  is  expensive  for  raUr 
roads,  and  it  is  a  grave  menace  to  the  mifihi- 
tions  of  the  republic,'** 


One   Reason   Why    The    Fabmi&bs    Abe 

Poor;    or.  The  Armour  Car  CkniPANT 

Responsible   For   The   Waqte   of 

Hundreds  of  Thousanqq  of  Dolt 

LARs'  Worth  oi*  FRtnr. 

A  convincing  illustration  of  the  imperatiw 
need  of  overthrowing  the  domination  of  trusti 
and  monopolies  in  politics,  to  the  end  that  die 
producing  and  consuming  public  may  reoeife 
justice  and  the  waste  of  millions  of  ddlin» 
no  less  than  the  despoiling  of  the  weahb- 
creators  of  other  millions,  through  extortion- 
ate charges,  shall  be  rendered  impossible  bj 
stringent  and  efficient  legislation,  was  oQered 
at  the  railway-rate  hearing  given  before  die 
Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commeroe 
during  May  of  the  present  year.  At  that 
time  evidence  was  brought  out  showing  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of 
strawberries  rotted  this  year  in  the  strawbeny 
belt  of  North  Carolina  on  account  of  the  failure 
of  the  Armour  Refrigerator-Car  Company  to 
furnish  cars  that  they  are  under  contract  to 
furnish  for  transportation  of  fruit  to  the  mar- 
ket. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  amaring 
record  of  criminal  extortion  practiced  by  this 
rapacious  trust,  through  Mr.  Joems'  exposure 
in  The  Arena  for  February  of  this  year. 
Such  extortion  as  the  charging  of  forty-five 
dollars  by  the  Armours  for  services  such  as 
heretofore  had  been  profitably  rendered  by 
the  Illinois  Central  Railway  for  fifteen  dollars, 
together  with  a  number  of  similar  illustia- 

*  Remarks  by  Senator  Newlands.  Hesrins  be- 
fore the  Committee  of  Interstate  Commeroe  inspec- 
ial  Session.    Vohune  II.,  page  781-92. 
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tions  of  extortioo  were  brought  out  in  the 
hearing  in  Chicago  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
meroe  Commission.  Yet  this  record  of  in- 
famy, bom  of  conscienceless  greed  on  the 
part  of  a  few  of  America's  multimillionaires, 
and  due  to  the  criminal  indifference  of  the 
people's  servants  to  the  just  rights  of  the 
American  producers  and  consumers,  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  question — one  illustration 
of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  most  industrious, 
sober  and  worthy  class  of  American  manual 
laborers — the  farmers.  The  Armour  Com- 
pany, as  w,a3  clearly  shown  in  the  Chicago 
investigation,  have  practically  forced  a  laige 
number  of  the  railway  companies  to  give 
them  a  monopoly  of  the  refrigerator  business. 
The  railways  do  not  lose  a  cent  in  this  ar- 
rangement, however,  but  it  has  proved  enor- 
mously expensive  to  the  people,  transferring 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  from  their 
pockets  to  those  of  the  over-rich  magnates 
who  compose  the  Refrigerator-Car  Trust, 
while  the  service  in  some  instances  is  notably 
inferior  to  that  furnished  by  the  railways  be- 
fore the  grasping  trusts  obtained  a  monopoly. 
In  the  Senate  Committee,  Mr.  George  F. 
Meade,  of  Boston,  President  of  the  National 
League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the 
United  States,  pointed  out  the  fact  that:  ''The 
Armour  Car  Line  have  a  contract  with  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  to  furnish  all  the  equip- 
ments necessary.  No  other  car  can  be  put 
in  there  but  an  Armour  car,  and  they  agree 
to  furnish  all  equipments  necessary  to  move 
this  strawberry  crop."* 

How  the  Armour  Company  fulfilled  the 
contracts  during  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract 
from  the  published  report  of  the  hearing  of 
last  May  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce. f  It  is  part  of  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  George  F.  Meade. 

"Something  was  said  Monday  about  no 
discrimination.  We  claim  that  it  is  the  rank- 
est kind  of  discrimination  between  localities, 
and  we  also  claim  that  under  the  exclusive 
contracts  the  Armour  Car  lines  have  com- 
munities absolutely  at  their  mercy,  and  within 
two  weeks  that  statement  has  been  confirmed 
by  shippers  in  North  Carolina,  where  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  carloads  of  strawberries  have 
been  taken  out  and  dumped. 

*Tlie  report  of  hearing  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  interstate  Commerce  on  Regulation  of 
Railway  Rates.    Vol.  HI.,  page  2,021. 

t  Vol.  m.,  pages  2,59&-07. 


"Armour  &  Company  have  an  exclusive 
contract  with  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  to  carry 
and  furnish  all  the  facilities  for  taking  those 
strawberries  out  of  North  Carolina,  and  yet 
on  April  29th,  and  I  think  four  or  five  days 
following  that,  no  cars  were  obtainable.  I 
have  telegrams  and  letters  right  here  from  that 
locality.    Here  is  one: 

"'Hundred  carloads  on  track.  No  refrig- 
erators.   No  shipments  to-day. 

J.W.York.' 


«< 


"  Here  is  a  letter,  dated  May  8d,  from  Chad- 
bourn,  N.  C. : 

'"Chadbourn,  May  3, 1905. 
*"Mr.  F.  M.  Leonard,  BotUm,  Mass.: 

"'Dear  Sir — It  looks  now  as  if  the  berry 
business  would  be  over  by  the  time  we  get 
cars.  I  have  1,200  crates  on  the  platform  at 
Clarendon  marked  to  you,  but  they  vriU  never 
go  out  as  they  have  already  spoiled. 

"'There  were  four  cars  roUed  into  Chad- 
bourn  about  ten  o'clock  last  night.  That 
was  all  the  cars  that  came  here  yesterday  in 
this  whole  section  for  two  days,  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  There  is  surely  125  cars  1^  on 
the  ground  and  platform.  This  morning 
they  have  a  lot  of  box-cars  placed  in  here.  I 
think  the  railroads  are  going  to  load  them  and 
take  them  away.  This  is  the  greatest  fall 
down  I  ever  saw  or  expect  to  see  in  the  berry 
business. 

'Yours  truly, 

"'C.  Stubtevamt.* 


«<«' 


<« 


Here  is  another: 


'"Chadbourn,  May  7,  1905. 
"'Mr.  F.  M.  Leonard,  Boston,  Mass.: 

"'Dear  Sii^— There  were  about  05  cars  oi 
berries  picked  in  this  section  yesterday,  and 
at  5  o'clock  last  night  25  refrigerator  cars 
rolled  into  Chadbourn.  They  left  4  cars  here 
at  Chadbourn  and  sent  the  other  21  aU  over 
this  section.  Clarendon  had  2  so  I  got  1  car 
there.  I  tried  to  get  a  car  from  Tabor,  but 
did  not  get  it.  Tliey  promised  to  have  15 
cars  more  for  Chadbourn  before  12  o'dock 
last  night,  but  they  did  not  come  in  untfl  this 
morning  and  there  were  only  11  then,  and 
they  were  not  iced.  So  all  the  berries  picked 
here  yesterday  but  25  cars  aie  left  on  the 
ground  and  platform.  They  will  not  be 
loaded  (mly  for  the  dump.  Yesterday  a  solid 
train  of  box-cars  piled  to  the  roof  were  taken 
to  the  dump.    We  have  not  had  but  1,800 
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crates  this  week,  and  I  would  have  easflj 
moved  5,000  if  a  car  shortage  had  not  come. 

*^*Monda7  night  I  had  about  700  crates 
out  and  900  left  over.  Tuesday  I  marked 
900.  I  surely  had  my  plans  laid  to  move 
them  this  week,  but  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  I  could  not  get  a  car,  as  there  were 
only  5  or  6  a  day  came  into  the  whole  country. 
There  are  11  cars  in  sight  for  to-morrow's 
business  i  and  the  company  do  not  know  as 
there  will  be  any  more. 

"•Yours  truly, 

Mr.  Meade  further  stated  that  the  total  loss 
on  the  North  Carolina  berries  "would  prob- 
ably be  three  hundred  thousand  dollars," 
which  is  a  very  conservative  statement  judg- 
ing from  the  report  published  in  The  Frtdt- 
man*s  Ottide  and  which  was  also  put  in  evi- 
dence at  the  hearing  to  which  we  referred. 
In  the  report  furnished  to  The  Otdde  by  its 
accredited  correspondent  at  Chadboum,  N. 
C,  and  dated  March  7th,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing statement: 

"More  than  $200,000  worth  of  strawberries 
have  rotted  at  the  depot  here  since  Monday 
morning.  The  railroad  company  is  hauh'ng 
carioad  after  carload  of  spoiled  berries  to  the 
river  and  dumping  them  like  so  much  garbage. 

"The  loss  to  the  truck-growers  of  this  im- 
mediate section,  according  to  figures  said  to 
be  reliable,  will  be  at  least  $000,000.  .  .  . 
More  than  a  hundred  representatives  of  the 
country's  commission  houses  are  here  willing 
to  pay  from  $2  to  $S  a  crate  for  the  berries  if 
they  could  only  ship  them.  Ten  thousand 
hands  are  at  work  picking  the  berries." 

A  further  report  of  this  criminal  waste  due 
to  inadequate  refrigerator  service  under  the 
Armour  Car  monopoly  was  given  by  Mr.  J. 
S.  Westbrook,  of  Wallace,  N.  C,  May  5th, 
and  published  in  the  Carolina  Fndt  amd 
Tfuciere*  Journal: 

"During  my  thirty-five  years'  experience 
in  the  strawberry  business  in  this  section  I 
have  never  seen  anything  to  compare  with 
the  disastrous  results  of  the  present  season. 
In  fact,  it  looks  now  like  this,  the  most  valu- 
able strawberry  crop  North  Carolina  has  ever 
produced,  will  be  lost  on  account  of  poor 
transportation  facilities.  Our  association  has 
done  all  it  could  to  keep  the  transportation 
people  posted  as  to  existing  conditions,  and 


told  them  it  would  take  2,500  leixigaatah 
cars  to  move  the  crop;  yet  the  supply  of  cus 
gave  out  before  we  had  been  ahippsog  tea 
days.  Thousands  of  cnttes  of  bernea  have 
rotted  at  the  railroad  stations  for  want  of  esn, 
and  many  of  our  growers  are  ruined  unlea 
the  transportation  pec^le  stand  the  Umb,  u 
they  should  do. 

"The  situation  b  terrible.  We  have  had 
no  refrigerator  cars  left  at  thia  station  to  be 
loaded  in  five  days.  What  we  had  came  bj 
in  the  'pick-up'  train,  and  with  instrudiaoi 
to  load  for  New  York  only.  Thtj  padoed 
them,  mostly  without  slats,  seven  crates  wide 
and  four  high,  running  about  450  crates  to 
the  car,  and  are  being  delivered  one  to  diree 
days  late.  The  maricets  are  taking  good 
berries  at  good  prices.  The  'pi<^-iip'  boriei 
are  selling  for  nothing  to  8  cents,  as  to  confi- 
tion. 

"The  railroad  pec^le  make  a  big  differcnoe 
between  guano  and  strawberries  when  iiej 
make  up  the  tari£P,  but  when  th^  make  np 
their  trains  they  all  go  together.  Of  comse, 
railroad  people  claim  that  £rei|^t  must  be 
hi^^ier  on  berries,  as  they  are  periahaUe. 
This  is  all  ri^t  if  they  bear  this  in  mind  in 
their  movement.  The  berries  that  axe  being 
packed  in  the  'pick-up'  cars,  450  crates  to  die 
car,  had  better  be  dumped  into  the  credL 
Three  box-cars  loaded  with  berriea  left  here 
yesterday,  which  berries  had  been  picked  and 
lying  at  the  station  since  Monday.  Some  ol 
Uie  crates  were  leaking  when  they  were  load- 
ed, but  they  got  about  500  in  a  car,  and  thej 
will  be  in  bad  shape  when  they  are  unloaded. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  o£Feied  for 
sale. 

"Well,  the  season  will  soon  be  over  now 
and  will  go  down  in  history  as  the  worst  in  the 
management  of  the  transportation  of  our  beiij 
crop. 

"Yours,  very  truly, 

"J.  S.  Westbbook." 

All  those,  who  know  anything  of  the  result 
of  litigation  between  farmers  and  fruit-raieeis 
and  Uie  great  railway  corporations  or  for 
warding  companies,  know  how  expensive  it 
is  made  for  the  farmer  and  how  small  axe  his 
chances  for  obtaining  anything  like  an  ade* 
quate  return  for  his  loss.  The  great  publie- 
servioe  companies  and  other  monopolies  have 
in  their  employ  the  shrewdest  and  ablest 
attorneys  of  the  land.    The  faimer  is  unabk 
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to  employ  men  who  can  cope  with  them.  The 
railways  understand  how  to  delay  settlements, 
to  get  change  of  venue,  or  the  putting  off  of 
the  case  from  time  to  time  till  the  fanner  is 
unable  to  hold  his  own  and  is  frequently 
forced  to  accept  any  terms  the  railway  diooses 
to  make.  Here  we  find  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars'  worth  of  berries  raised  in 
one  small  belt  in  one  of  the  smaller  states  of 
our  country,  which  were  allowed  to  rot  and 
become  useless  to  any  one,  while  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  Americans  were  ready  to 
buy  and  enjoy  the  fruit  in  the  great  cities; 
and  this  wanton  loss  was  due  solely  to  the 
fact  that  a  great  monopoly  has  the  refrigerator^ 
car  service  in  its  hands  so  completely  that 
there  can  be  no  competition,  while  its  service 
is  so  pitifully  inadequate  that,  though  informed 
09  U  vxu  in  ample  season  of  the  demand  for 
care,  the  company  was  unable  or  unwilling 
to  give  anything  like  the  service  demanded 
for  the  removal  of  the  fruit 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  saving 
rendered  possible  by  monopoly  or  the  great 
trusts,  and  while  combinations  and  coopera- 
tions unquestionably  render  it  possible  to 
affect  enormous  saving,  the  practical  results 
of  monopoly  are  far  from  favorable  to  the 
producers  and  consumers  so  long  as  monopoly 
ifl  in  the  hands  of  the  few  instead  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  State,  or  the  codperation  is  by  a 
band  of  exploiters  for  their  own  enrichment 
at  the  expense  of  the  public.  The  high  charge 
for  telephones,  due  to  monopoly  rates,  is  one 
of  many  cases  in  point,  as  also  are  the  prices 
charged  by  the  Armour  Company.  The 
trusts  and  the  privileged  monopolies  are  con- 
tent with  nothing  short  of  the  acquisition  of 
as  large  an  amount  of  wealth  as  it  is  possible 
to  wring  from  the  people — ^all  that  the  traffic 
wiU  stand,  is  the  standard  rule  of  the  trusts. 
More  than  this.  The  great  corporations  have 
become  great  and  powerful  enough  to  pack 
government  and  render  efficient  legislation 
impossible.  The  people  are  suffering  from 
extortion  on  the  one  hand  and  inefficient 
service  on  the  other. 

In  contemplating  the  above  story,  de- 
scriptive of  how  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  fruit  was  wasted  in  the  straw- 
berry belt  of  North  Carolina,  we  are  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  striking  cartoon  by  Ryan 
Walker,  which  we  published  in  the  April 
Arkna,  picturing  "the  farmer  and  the  con- 
sumer and  they  who  came  between." 

It  is  for  the  American  people  to  say  how 


much  longer  th^  will  submit  to  be  victimised 
and  plundered  by  the  corrupt  corporations 
that,  through  union  with  political  bosses  and 
machines,  have  packed  the  government  with 
their  tools,  and  who,  by  contributions  to  cam- 
paign funds  or  the  threat  of  withholding  the 
.  same,  secure  practical  control  of  the  political 
machinery  to  such  a  degree  that  they  domi- 
nate government.  Moreover,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  despoiling  of  industry 
of  its  just  reward  is  not  the  only,  or  indeed 
the  chief,  evil  of  this  "government  of  the 
corporation  through  the  machine  for  the  ex- 
ploiting of  the  people."  The  corruption  of 
the  people's  servants,  the  driving  into  private 
life  of  incorruptible  statesmen,  the  destroying 
of  the  high  moral  ideals  in  political  and  busi- 
ness life,  and  the  virtual  defeat  of  the  ends 
of  democracy, — ^these  are  the  things  whidi 
are  resulting  from  the  present  reign  of  corrupt 
wealth  tlirough  machine-rule  and  which  render 
long  silence  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  any 
dtisen  a  moral  crime. 


How  Protection  Enbichsb  The  Few 
And  Impovebibheb  The  Mant. 

Not  long  since,  in  conversation  with  a 
popular  educator,  now  located  as  principal 
of  a  high  school  in  California,  but  who  until 
recently  has  resided  for  several  years  in  Hon- 
olulu, we  inquired  about  the  condition  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  since  they  came  under  the 
flag  of  the  republic.  To  our  surprise  our 
informant  declared  that  the  conditions  were 
far  less  prosperous  now  than  before  the  an- 
nexation. "The  ehief  reason  for  this  un- 
happy change  in  affairs,"  continued  our 
friend,  "is  found  in  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  cost  of  imported  artides,  and  the  fact 
that  the  small  tariff  formerly  levied  went  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Islands,  and  consequently 
the  people  recdved  the  benefits;  while  now, 
tariff  recdpts  go  to  the  national  treasury  at 
Washington." 

"But  is  there  any  great  increased  cost  in 
the  things  imported  ?"  we  inquired. 

Our  friend  smiled  as  he  replied:  "A  print- 
ing outfit  which  was  bought  in  the  United 
States  under  the  old  rSgime  and  delivered  in 
Honolulu  for  sixty-five  dbllais,  to-day  would 
cost  what  at  the  time  of  its  purchase  it  would 
have  cost  the  purchaser  if  he  had  lived  in  San 
Frandsco  and  bought  it  to  be  operated  in  the 
United  States,  namdy  <Mie  hundred  and  five 
dollars.    A  sewing-madiine  now  costs  more 
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than  one-third  more  than  the  identical  ma- 
chine cost  before  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floated 
over  the  island." 

These  he  cited  as  typical  examples  of  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  hving  without  any  in- 
crease in  the  benefits  commensurate  with 
the  loss  sustained. 

While  all  nations  were  on  equal  footing, 
the  over-rich  American  trusts  and  monopolies 
sold  their  goods  in  Honolulu  as  they  do  in 
England  and  other  foreign  lands  to-day,  at 
a  fair  profit,  but  at  a  far  less  price  than  they 
impose  upon  the  Americans,  because  the  latter 
are  helpless,  owing  to  the  tariff  wall.  So  in 
Hawaii,  as  soon  as  the  islanders  became  the 
victims  of  our  tariff  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
few  at  the  expense  of  the  many,  they  had  to 
pay  the  exorbitant  prices  rendered  possible 
only  because  of  the  power  of  corrupt  wealth 
wielded  by  privileged  interests  for  the  con- 
tinued oppression  of  the  masses.  These  facts 
remind  us  of  the  recent  panic  in  the  ranks  of 
the  tariff-fed  trusts  and  monopolies,  when 
some  time  ago  Secretaiy  Taft  merely  men- 
tioned his  determination  to  buy  such  things 
as  might  be  required  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  Panama  canal  in  the  cheapest  markets 
until  Congress  directed  him  to  do  otherwise. 
His  simple  declaration  created  consternation 
in  the  camp  of  the  protected  trusts  and  other 
privileged  interests  that  are  battling  for  the 
lion's  share  of  the  hard-earned  money  of  the 
American  people.  The  hope  of  these  vam- 
pire interests,  as  does  the  hope  of  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Czar  and  of  all  grossly  unjust 
evils,  lies  in  smothering  free  discussion.  Eng- 
land sought  to  suppress  the  agitation  of  the 
colonists;  the  slave  oligarchy  sought  to  sup- 
press free  discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery; 
and  the  Republican  party ,^  since  it  has  become 
dominated  by  trusts  and  the  slave  of  political 
bosses,  has  sternly  suppressed  all  honest 
efforts  to  have  the  question  of  protection 
brought  fully  before  the  bar  of  human  reason. 
The  action  of  this  party  in  silencing  the  issue 
raised  by  Governor  Cummings  of  Iowa,  and 
the  more  recent  similar  action  of  the  Repub- 
lican machine  of  Massachusetts,  are  typical 
of  the  attitude  of  the  party  in  the  presence  of 
an  issue  that  will  not  bear  the  search-light  of 
investigation.  Now  Secretary  Taft's  action 
has  raised  the  interrogation  point.  Hence 
the  alarm  throughout  die  priesthood,  of  the 
trusts  and  protected  interests.  One  fact 
brought  out  by  this  controversy  is  sufiBcient 
to   explain  why  the    multimillionaire   trust- 


magnates  are  so  fearful  of  free  discitsaion  of 
the  question. 

Secretary  Taft  will  have  to  buy  laige  quan- 
tities of  steel  in  order  to  prosecute  his  woik. 
He  can  purchase  the  steel  rails  needed  id 
London  at  twenty  dollars  per  ton.  These 
rails  are  made  by  the  American  Ste^-Tnist 
and  are  sold  at  a  profit  in  London  at  twen^ 
dollars;  but  if  Secretaiy  Taft  buys  the  sted 
rails  of  the  steel-trust  in  America  he  will  haT« 
to  pay  the  same  shameful  extortion  that  is 
exacted  by  this  robber-monopoly  from  eveij 
American  user  of  steel  rails, — ^namely,  from 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  dollars  a  txm,  or 
from  eight  to  thirteen  dollars  more  than  the 
same  rails  will  cost  him  on  the  other  aide  of 
the  Atlantic,  made  by  the  same  company. 

Here  we  have  at  once  a  concrete 
of  the  beauties  of  protection  and  an 
of  how  a  few  men  are  amassing  untc^d  inilK«M 
of  dollars  at  the  expense  of  the  American  peo- 
ple,— miUions  whidi  enable  them,  by  expend- 
ing a  small  fraction  of  the  same,  to  control 
political  machines,  dictate  the  selectiofk  ol 
officials,  and  in  a  large  way  govern  the  des- 
tinies of  the  nation.  Well  did  the  great  sugar- 
trust  magnate,  Mr.  Havemeyer»  observe  that 
the  tariff  was  the  mother  of  the  trusts.  He 
might  have  added  that  it  and  the  puMic-senrioe 
corporations  are  the  two  chief  causes  of  gov- 
ernmental debaucheiy,  corruption  and  die 
betrayal  of  the  interests  of  the  people. 


A  Typical  Exabiple  of  the  Methods  of 
Special-Pleaders  for  Private  Own- 
ership of  Public  UTiUTngB. 

We  have,  heretofore,  had  occasion  to  call 
attention  to  the  palpable  example  of  spedal- 
pleading  for  private-ownership  of  public- 
service  companies  by  the  staff-correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Herald  who  is  visiting  European 
cities  and  reporting  on  the  results  of  municipal- 
ownership.  If  this  writer  held  a  brief  for  the 
gas  and  street-railway  monopoly,  it  would, 
we  think,  be  difficult  for  him  to  make  stronger 
special  pleas  or  to  more  effectively  forget  to 
mention  the  points  which  private  corporations 
desire  overlooked. 

A  striking  example  of  this  spedal-pleading 
was  exhibited  in  his  report  on  gas  in  Brusseb. 
Here  municipal  and  private  companies  exist 
side  by  side,  and  there  are  certain  facts  which 
any  report  that  pretends  to  be  fturly  informing 
must  contain,  which  this  writer  seems  to  have 
wholly  overlooked  in  his  anxiety  to  show  that 
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though  the  municipal  plant  furnishes  gas 
cheaper  than  its  great  rival,  the  saving  is  due 
to  the  special  advantages  it  enjoys.  One  of 
these  things,  which  should  have  been  stated, 
was,  how  much  the  city  treasuiy  realizes  from 
the  municipal  plant,  and  how  much  the  city 
has  realized  since  its  establishment.  These 
important  facts  are  entirely  omitted.  He 
also  fails  to  show  what  the  people  were  paying 
for  gas  when  the  dty  entered  the  field  in  com- 
petition. A  report  that  pretends  to  be  any- 
thing like  a  full  and  fair  showing  of  this  ques- 
tion, which  omits  such  vital  points  as  these, 
must  necessarily  be  discredited  in  the  minds 
of  all  thoughtful  persons,  and  can  only  be 
gratifying  to  such  public-service  companies 
as  the  street-railways  of  Boston  which  realize 
a  net  earning  of  from  three  to  four  million 
dollars  eveiy  year. 

This  writer  finds  that  the  principal  private 
corporation,  the  Imperial,  makes  different 
prices  for  gaslight,  heating  and  power.  In 
our  currency  these  correspond  to  seventy- 
seven,  sixty-six  and  fifty-five  cents  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet.  The  city  charges  seventy- 
three  cents  instead  of  seventy-seven  for  light- 
ing, while  its  charges  for  heat  and  power  are 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Imperial.  Three 
cents  on  a  thousand  feet,  he  holds,  means  little, 
but  those  who  know  how  hard  are  the  lines 
of  the  people  in  the  Continental  cities  of  Europe 
will  realize  that  three  cents  means  much. 

Again,  the  Herold*8  correspondent  argues 
that  the  reason  the  dty  is  able  to  charge  less 
is  because  it  covers  the  best  territory  in  the 
dty.    This  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  true. 


but  how  can  the  reader  form  any  idea  of  the 
comparative  advantage  of  the  two  kinds  of 
ownership  when  he  is  kept  in  the  dark  in  re- 
gard to  vital  facts,  as  for  example,  the  profits 
which  the  dty  realizes  from  the  gas-plant, 
for  profits  there  are.  Again,  there  is  no  inti- 
mation that  the  munidpal-ownership  has 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  reduction  of  gas 
from  something  over  a  dollar  per  thousand 
feet,  when  the  dty  entered  the  field,  to  seventy- 
three  cents  to-day.  Yet  no  fact  is  better 
proven  than  that  so  long  as  private  corpora- 
tions enjoy  munidpal  rights  undisturbed  by 
the  threat  of  competition  and  especially  of 
public-ownership,  the  people  are  made  the 
victims  of  shameful  extortion. 

Still  another  fact  is  ignored  by  this  writer 
and  all  other  spedal-pleaders  for  private- 
ownership,  and  that  is,  the  removal  through 
munidpal-ownership  from  its  influence  on 
munidpal  government  of  the  most  powerful 
corrupting  influence  in  modem  public  life. 
The  strength  and  backbone  of  the  Durham 
ring  of  Philadelphia  was  the  gas  and  street- 
railway  companies.  The  power  which  made 
Boss  Butler's  corrupt  ring  in  St.  Louis  well- 
nigh  invindble  was  the  great  street-railway 
corporations,  and  so  in  almost  every  instance 
where  the  people  have  been  oppressed  and 
the  dvic  life  debauched  by  corrupt  rings  of 
grafters,  the  chief  strength  and  dependence 
of  the  rings  in  the  fight  against  the  champions 
of  dean  government  and  just  taxation  has 
been  the  public-service  companies  seeking 
special  privileges  in  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities. 


ONE  UNHAPPY  RESULT  OF  IMPERIALISM. 


Uncle  Sam  in  The  Role  of  Wetler. 

A  STARTLING  and  melancholy  illus- 
tration of  how  rapidly  a  republic  found- 
ed on  moral  ideals  may  fall  into  a  condition 
of  ethical  torpor  when  either  conmierdalism 
or  imperialism  gain  ascendency  over  the  moral 
idealism  that  is  the  oxygen  of  dvilization,  has 
been  afforded  by  the  comparative  indifference 
with  which  the  testimony  of  almost  incredible 
outrages  perpetrated  by  the  responsible  con- 
stabulary in  the  Philippines  has  been  recdved 
by  the  religious  and  secular  press,  by  states- 
men of  both  the  great  parties  and  leading 
deigymen  and  educators. 


It  was  the  revelations  of  the  barbarism 
practiced  by  Weyler  and  the  misery  under- 
gone by  the  hdpless  Cubans  in  the  recon- 
centrado  camps,  more  than  anything  else, 
which  rendered  possible  our  war  against  Spain 
for  Cuban  liberty.  Without  the  sanction  of 
the  moral  dement,  which  was  stirred  so  pro- 
foundly by  the  horrors  and  brutalities  de- 
scribed, the  strength  of  public  sentiment 
would  have  prevented  any  aggressive  action 
on  the  part  of  our  government. 

Even  the  most  Uioughtful  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  war  is  ever  criminal  will  grant,  we 
believe,  that  the  great  mass  of  Americans 
favored  war  against  Spain  frcMn  purdy  human- 
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itanui  fcrimy  and  motives,  and  bwoae  die 
miTf  hdd  to  die  doctrines  of  die  Gical 
DedaiBtioo  that  eveij  people  had  a  ri^  to 


War,  hoverer,  hfoa^^  to  the  front  die 
fpirit  of  militarifln  and  imperialism,  and  also 
revealed  in  a  startling  manner  how  thorou^^ilj 
privileged  interest  and  all  elements  dominated 
bj  sordid  commercialism  have  become  in- 
trenched in  government.  Two  evib  against 
which  democracy  must  be  ceaselessly  vigflant 
are  inq^erialism,  cvlust  for  temporal  dominion, 
and  sordid  conmierrialism,  or  lust  tar  wealth. 
When  either  or  both  of  these  gain  a  prepond- 
erating jwHii^n^  in  government,  the  ethical 
sensib^ities  of  the  peof^  become  deadened, 
and  the  nation  rapidly  faUs  into  a  moral 
lethargy  absdutely  fatal  to  free  institutions. 

Of  late  there  have  come  several  reports  of 
inhumanity  and  criminal  brutality  being 
practiced  against  the  Filipinos  by  the  ac- 
credited officers  of  our  government.  One 
of  the  most  circumstantial  and  discreditable 
of  these  was  found  in  the  testimony  brou^t 
out  under  oath  in  the  trial  instituted  by  Col- 
onel Baker  for  libel  against  the  editor  of  £{ 
RmaeinUento  of  Bianila.  The  suit  was 
brou^t  because  of  the  publication  of  the 
diarges  of  cruelty  to  persons  suqpected  of 
haviog  been  guil^  of  secreting  arms  or  en- 
tertaining friendly  relations  with  the  revo- 
lutionists whom  our  officials  like  to  character- 
ize as  brigands.  A  brief  outline  of  the  case 
was  thus  reported  in  the  Boston  Herald  of 
August  18th: 

"The  defendants  introduced  much  testi- 
mony to  show  that  prisoners  had  been  half- 
starved  and  tortured,  and  very  painful  stories 
were  told  of  experiences  in  the  reconoentrado 
camps,  repetitions  of  what  Cubans  suffered 
under  Weyler,  only  that  sun  exposures  in  the 
climate  of  the  Philippine  Islands  were  far 
worse  in  every  way  and  aggravated  by  the 
pestof  ffies. 

"Very  sensational  testimony  was  given  by 
one  Francisco  Garcia,  who  was  thrown  into 
jail  at  Bakoor  on  the  16th  of  May  last  and 
freed  on  the  22d.  He  does  not  know  why  he 
was  imprisoned.  An  American  by  the  name 
of  Carpenter  jailed  him. 

"Carpenter  took  him  before  another  Amer- 
ican, who  spoke  to  him,  but  not  so  that  he 
could  understand. 

"After  being  released,  Ramos,  an  inspector 
of  the  constabulary,  told  Garcia  that  he  must 


find  Feiixardo,  a  htiguML  Gafoa 
imprisoned,  and  carried  to  die  hoaae  of  ia- 
iPfiflPt  ]ffyww>f  and  efforts  weve  mifr  to  ^EA 
a  oonfesMo  from  him.  When  Rnmoa  mv 
Garcia  he  Iddoed  him  in  die  breast.  Bamoi 
ordered  the  prisoner  to  a  room,  and  wi&  lai 
handcuffs  on  he  was  obliged  to  Gvonck  in  sock  a 
manner  that  his  knees  were  even  with  his  dna. 

"They  then  knocked  him  over  on  his  hack, 
and,  talang  a  large  basin  of  water  and  a  QAj 
doth  with  which  they  first  wiped  np  the  roan, 
foreed  this  into  Garcia's  mouth,  piCHing  it 
closely  over  his  face,  Araega  f oreing  his  kneei 
against  Garcia's  breast  Ramna  and  Gan- 
boa  tied  the  prisoner  hand  and  foot  agunst 
the  wall.  Gamboa  then  cruahed  Gwda's 
feet  with  his  own,  vidiile  Ramos  struck  Ilim 
on  the  breast  with  the  butt  of  his  revolver, 
and  every  time  the  prisoner  opened  his  cyei 
they  poured  the  drif^angs  from  a  Ug^l^ 
caiufie  into  them. 

"As  the  prisoner  confessed  nothing,  tiiey 
repeated  the  tortures  at  intervals.  Twice 
during  their  continuance  Garda   lost  ccn- 


"He  suffered  great  pain  during  his  tortme 
in  the  left  ear,  and  he  b  now  quite  deaf  in  Aat 
organ.  The  prisoner  showed  the  court  la 
scars  and  wounds,  his  left  side  all  blade  and 
blue,  deep  nail  and  finger-marks  aa  his  aedu 
his  breast  sore,  inflamed  and  suppurating 
from  the  blows  of  the  revolver,  and  his  ri|^ 
side  showing  two  ribs  broken  as  the  result  d 
the  kicking.  After  seven  days'  imprisonment, 
Garcia  was  liberated.  Directly  he  aou^  oat 
Dr.  Stunts,  to  whom  he  told  his  story. 

"It  might  seem  that  the  prosecution  maj 
cdlapse,  inasmuch  as  Cdond  Baker,  the 
plaintiff,  in  hb  testimony  declared  that  he 
did  not  think  the  original  artides  in  El  Rmor 
cimiento  were  written  with  malice  intent,  and 
contradicting  himself  because  he  had  fiist 
asserted  that  El  RenaeimierUo  was  a  paper 
hostile  to  the  government." 

It  was  precisdy  similar  outrages  to  those 
described  in  the  sworn  testimony  brought 
out  in  this  case  that  caused  the  wave  of  honor 
and  indignation  to  sweep  over  our  nation 
when  the  atrodties  were  made  public  that 
were  being  perpetrated  near  our  own  borden 
by  Weyler  in  the  interests  of  the  despotic 
Spanish  throne.  That,  however,  was  while 
our  nation  was  still  under  the  moral  idealism 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  while 
we  hdd  to  the  doctrine  so  haf^nty  phrased  by 
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President  McKinley,  when  he  characterized 
''forcible  annexation"  as  "criminal  aggres- 
sion." Since  the  rise  of  the  spirit  of  mili- 
tarism and  imperialism  and  the  rapid  and 
arrogant  advance  of  corporate  wealth,  the 
great  public-opinion  organs  and  influences, 
with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  have  be- 
come significantly  silent  and  the  people,  fail- 
ing in  a^ressive  leadership,  appear  to  be 
rapidly  sinking  into  a  condition  of\moral 
lethargy  which  cannot  fail,  if  it  continue,  to 
prove  fatal  to  democracy. 

Crimes  against  humanity^^fiu^-as  described 
above,   are   revolting  and   intolerable   when 


perpetrated  by  brutal  and  selfish  despotism, 
but  they  become  a  thousand-fold  more  h^ous 
and  demoralizing  when  committed  by  a  nation 
pledged  to  freedom,  justice  and  fraternity, 
for  Uien  they  jM)t  only  outrage  the  weak  and 
so  constitute  a  crime  against  humanity,  but 
they  also  inflict  a  deadly  sword-thrust  into 
the  vitals  of  democracy.  Less  than  ever  is  the 
present  a  time  for  sleeping.  Every  man  and 
woman  should  now  become  a  missionary  for 
freedom  and  democracy  such  as  were  our 
fathers  in  an  earlier  day  and  such  as  liberty 
demands  of  all  her  children  at  the  present 
crisis  if  they  would  be  quit  of  guilt. 


RUSSL\  AND  JAPAN. 


The  End  of  The  War  and  What  Japan 

Has  Gained  Bt  The 

Conflict. 

IN  MAKING  the  great  concessions  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  largely  in  deference 
to  the  wishes  of  enlightened  civilization,  Japan 
has  proved  herself  a  moral  victor  as  well  as  a 
great  world  militaiy  power.  Never  before, 
we  believe,  has  a  triumphant  nation  with 
money  in  her  treasury  and  ample  resources  to 
prosecute  a  successful  war,  and  with  the  great 
prestige  that  comes  with  a  series  of  victories, 
risen  to  the  moral  heights  evinced  by  the 
Mikado's  government  when,  rather  than 
sacrifice  more  lives  and  prolong  a  war  which 
would  rob  hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
of  their  staffs  and  supports,  she  yielded  the 
great  point  of  indemnity — a  point  which  with 
a  money-mad  western  nation  would  be  counted 
all-important. 

Yet  Japan's  action  in  peace  has  accorded 
with  her  conduct  from  the  opening  of  the  war, 
which  has  at  every  point  been  characterized 
by  a  degree  of  enlightenment,  humanity  and 
wisdom  rarely  if  ever  before  evinced  by  a 
great  nation  engaged  in  a  sanguinary  struggle. 
Japan  emerges  from  the  war,  we  believe,  with 
a  cleaner  moral  record  than  any  Christian 
nation  has  ever  shown  at  the  end  of  a  bloody 
conflict,  and  her  achievements  since  the  war 
opened  have  given  her  a  prestige  and  power 
far  greater  in  value  than  any  monetary  in- 
demnity. At  the  opening  of  the  conflict  she 
was  r^;arded  as  a  weak  nation,  utterly  in- 


capable of  coping  with  Russia,  while  on  every 
hand  predictions  were  freely  made  that  the 
world  would  behold  frightfiil  exhibitions  of 
savagely  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  when  the 
fuiy  of  battle  had  aroused  the  sleeping  pas- 
sions of  the  people. 

The  results  have  proved  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  the  western  world's  predictions.  The 
government  of  the  Mikado  has  vindicated  her 
claim  to  be  accounted  one  of  the  great  military 
powers  of  earth,  and  what  is  far  more  import- 
ant, she  has  evinced  in  her  treatment  of  her 
foe  and  as  a  victor  a  higher  degree  of  dviliza^ 
tion  than  her  most  loyal  friends  in  the  western 
world  dared  to  hope — a  degree  incomparably 
greater  than  that  Splayed  by  so-caUed  Chris- 
tian Russia. 

Furthermore,  the  material  benefits  won  by 
the  conflict  are  of  inestimable  importance. 
She  has  driven  Russia  from  Manchuria.  She 
has  broken  the  hitherto  all-powerful  sway  of 
the  Czar  in  the  Far  East,  which  had  become 
a  deadly  menace  to  Nippon,  and  thus  has 
secured  all  for  which  she  felt  compelled  to 
war.  She  has  secured  a  protectorate  over 
Korea.  This  opens  the  hermit  empire  to 
Japanese  enterprise  and  will,  we  believe, 
prove  an  inestimable  blessing  to  the  Koreans 
as  well  as  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  Japan. 
A  Japanese  company  will  take  over  the  Rus- 
sian railways  south  of  Harbin,  while  Russia 
cedes  to  Japan  Port  Arthur  and  her  Man- 
churian  leases.  This  gives  to  the  government 
of  the  Mykado  the  extremely  important  stra- 
tegic points  that  Russia  so  long  coveted  and 
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finally  obtained  by  craft,  fraud  and  an  enor- 
mouB  monetary  expense.  The  war  will  open 
Manchuria  to  the '  rapidly  expanding  com- 
merce of  Japan,  affording  a  large  and  rich 
market  for  the  Yankees  of  the  Orient.  The 
southern  and  by  far  the  most  important 
half  of  Sakhalin  Island  ia  retained  by  Japan, 
and,  finally,  Japan  is  to  have  equal  fishing 
rights  with  Russia  in  Siberian  waters.  This 
again  means  much  to  Japan,  as  it  will  yield 
an  enormous  annual  revenue  to  the  people. 
Japan  is  also  to  receive  remuneration  for  the 
care  of  all  Russian  prisoners. 

It  is  dear,  therefore,  that  the  government 
of  the  Mikado  emerges  from  the  conflict  with 
a  material  and  moral  prestige  far  greater  than 
her  most  ardent  friends  anticipated  when  the 
war  began,  while  she  has  now  at  her  command 
markets  and  territory  that  will  afford  an  outlet 
for  her  products  and,  measurably  at  least, 
for  her  surplus  population.  Moreover,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Japan  will  largely 
command  the  markets  of  China  in  a  short 
time,  and  this  war  has  drawn  the  two  empires 
closer  together  than  ever  before  in  their  his- 
tory. 


Pbbbident  Boobevklt's  Wobx  ab  a 
Peacemajoer. 

Ws  HAVE  frequently  had  oocaaioo  to  criti- 
cise President  Roosevelt,  owing  to  his  pasnon 
for  the  '*big  stick"  no  less  than  his  ioooi- 
sistent  and  reactionary  acts  in  r^ard  to  in- 
temal  affairs.  It  therefore  afiPoida  us  spedal 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  in  the  aliongeit 
terms  of  praise  regarding  his  ocmduct  in  pnh 
moting  the  peace  between  Ji^pan  and  Pninii 
But  for  his  brave  and  unconventional  coune 
and  his  tactful  and  persistent  efforts,  Mm- 
churia  would  to-day  be  the  scene  of  renewed 
carnage  and  we  should  probably  be  witnesi- 
ing  a  second  stage  of  a  war  unparalleled  in 
history  for  the  destruction  of  human  life— 
a  stage  marked  by  slow  retreat  on  the  part  of 
Russia  and  a  policy  of  waiting  that  in  die  end 
would  have  sorely  taxed  Japan's  lesouroet 
both  in  men  and  money.  To  the  President, 
therefore,  honor  and  gratitude  are  due  for 
his  exhibition  of  true  statesmanship.  In  tliii 
case  he  has  furthered  the  cause  of  enlightened 
civilisation,  and  for  it  he  deserves  and  will 
receive  great  credit. 


RUSSIA'S  ENFORCED  CONCESSION  TO  THE  SPIRIT  OF 

LIBERALISM. 


The  New  Conbultattve  Assembly. 

IT  IS  dijfficult  to  conceive  of  a  more  meager 
concession  to  a  nation's  urgent  demand 
for  a  voice  in  government  than  the  new  so- 
caUed  national  representative  assembly  of 
Russia;  and  yet  the  departure  made  in  this 
concession  is  sufficiently  great  and  pregnant 
with  future  possibilities  to  justify  in  part  at 
least  the  claim  of  those  who  hold  that  it  is  the 
most  significant  advance-step  made  in  Russia 
since  Alexander  11.  emancipated  the  serfs  in 
1861.  It  is  true  that  the  new  assembly  is 
merely  consultative  in  character,  yet  it  is  an 
elected  body,  while  the  four  great  councils 
which  have  hitherto  constituted  the  real  gov- 
ernment or  bureaucracy  have  been  made  up 
of  appointees  of  the  Czar  and  have  been  re- 
sponsible only  to  him.  To  have  a  body  re- 
sponsible to  Uie  people,  consulting  and  insist- 
ing upon  certain  kmds  of  legislaticB,  is  un- 
questionably an  advance  step,  and  the  his- 


tories of  autocracies  and  monarchies  since 
the  revolutionary  era  is  such  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  but  that  this  concession  will  lead  to 
more  democratic  reform.  Democracies  and 
liberal  monarchies  have  time  and  again,  when 
the  people  grew  indifferent  or  subservient  to 
interested  or  privileged  classes,  responded  to 
reactionary  inJQuences;  but  in  despotic  lands 
the  people,  when  once  sufficiently  aroused  to 
compel  an  advance  movement,  are  in  little 
danger  of  relapsing  into  indifference  untfl 
their  rights  are  at  least  safeguarded  to  a  rea- 
sonable degree.  So  we  indine  to  believe 
that  the  new  assembly,  in  spite  of  the  wish 
and  intention  of  the  unwilling  Csar  and  the 
bureaucratic  tyrants,  will  prove  more  than 
an  empty  mockery  or  a  concession  g^iyen  under 
pressure  of  fear  only  to  be  withdrawn  when 
the  period  of  peril  seems  over. 

Tlie  Russian  government  for  over  a  century 
has  been  administered  by  four  great  councils 
appointed  by  the  Czar.    The  most  impressive 
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and  probably  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  CouncQ  of  the  Empire,  consisting  of  more 
than  f our-soore  members  and  four  princes  of 
the  blood,  while  the  ministers  of  state  are  ea^ 
officio  members  of  this  body.  The  so-called 
Senate  comes  next  in  its  importance.  It  is 
divided  into  six  sections,  one  having  charge 
of  the  promulgation  of  ezecutive  laws;  two 
divisions  act  as  courts  of  cassation;  another 
section  b  concerned  with  the  preservation  of 
order,  and  others  have  speaal  spheres  of 
action  and  dearly-defined  Labors  to  perform. 
The  third  council  is  the  Holy  Synod,  whidi 
has  charge  of  all  religious  affairs.  The  head 
of  this  council  is  one  of  the  most  important 
personages  in  the  realm,  owing  to  the  power 
which  the  church  wields  over  tibe  imagination 
of  the  people,  from  the  most  ignorant  peasant 
to  the  Czar;  for  the  membm  of  the  royal 
family  of  Russia  no  less  than  the  most  ignorant 
of  the  people  are  victims  of  gross  religioiu 
superstition.  The  present  Procurator-Gen- 
eral of  the  Holy  Synod*  M.  Pobiedonostseff, 
has  time  and  again  proved  more  powerful 
than  the  Czar,  swaying  the  weak  and  vacil- 
lating autocrat  and  exerting  a  baleful,  re- 
actionary and  despotic  influence  as  inimical 


to  the  real  growth  of  Russia  as  it  is  fatal  to 
human  progress,  enli^tenment  and  justice. 
The  last  of  the  great  councils  is  known  as  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  It  b  composed  of 
thirteen  appointees  of  the  Czar. 

The  new  assembly  is  expected  to  consult 
with  these  four  councils,  and  when  the  voice 
of  the  two  great  sections  agree  there  b  little 
doubt  but  that  the  Czar  will  acquiesce;  yet 
when  there  b  a  divergence  of  opinion,  as  b 
likely  to  be  the  case  in  most  instances,  the 
Czar  b,  judging  from  hb  past  conduct,  likely 
to  side  with  the  reactionaries  if  he  dares  to 
do  so.  With  a  constantly  increasing  pressure 
of  pubKc  sentiment,  however,  it  b  probable 
that  the  assembly  will  become  increasin^y 
powerful — so  powerful,  indeed,  that  in  a  short 
time  it  will  be  impossible  for  either  the  Czar 
or  the  bureaucracy  to  disregard  its  voice. 

The  Czar  reserves  the  power  to  adjourn  the 
assembly  at  hb  pleasure,  and  in  the  innova- 
tion the  government  has  been  .careful  to  safe- 
guard the  autocratic  power  of  the  head  of  the 
nation.  But  how  long  will  the  people  be 
satisfied  with  the  shadow  and  not  the  sub- 
stance of  a  popular  governing  assembly? 
That  b  the  vital  question.  ^ 


A  HISTORY  OF  THE  MASTER-TRUST.* 


A  Book-Studt. 


I.  VIRILE  BISTORT  mSllNCT  WITH  MORAL 

POTENCY. 

THE  WRITER  who,  dealing  with  con- 
temporaneus  history,  finds  that  in 
Older  to  be  a  faithful  chronicler  it  is  necessary 
to  present  certain  u^y  facts  that  have  been 
often  ignored  or  ^ossed  over,  owing  to  the 
wealth,  power,  prestige  or  popularity  of  those 
who  have  grievously  sinned  against  the  eternal 
moral  verities,  must  necessarily  be  far  more 
careful  to  verify  his  facts  and  to  present  them 
fairly  and  accurately  than  the  conventional 
historian  who  deals  in  glittering  generalities, 
glosses  over  the  crimes  of  the  living  and  elects 
to  play  the  popular  part  of  prophecying  smooth 
things,  glorifying  the  men  and  epoch  with 
whidi  he  deals.  For  in  the  first  instance  the 
conscientious  historian  or  reformer  knows  full 
well  that  his  every  statement  will  be  examined 
by  those  eager  to  discredit  his  work  and  that  all 
that  wealth  and  influence  can  do  will  be  done  to 
destroy  the  force  of  his  revelations.  For  this 
reason  the  effective  writings  or  utterances  of 
those  who  lead  nations  up  the  spiritual  Alps 
— those  who  awaken  the  sleeping  conscience 
of  church  and  state  and  from  time  to  time 
make  possible  those  moral  revivals  that  re- 
juvenate peoples  and  save  nations,  have  to  be 
rooted  and  grounded  in  truth.  Happily  for 
the  cause  of  civic  and  social  righteousness,  the 
two  distinguished  writers  who  have  compiled 
histories  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  have 
been  conscientious  and  careful  authors  im- 
bued in  a  large  way  with  the  judicial  spirit, 
and  who  were  not  content  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject either  superficially  or  hastily. 

Henry  D.  Lloyd  spent  ten  years  in  the  care- 
ful and  painstaking  labor  of  preparing  that 
great  book,  Wealth  vertta  CommoniveaUhy  the 
John  the  Baptist  of  the  present  ethico-economic 
awakening,  and  after  it  had  been  prepared  he 
submitted  it  to  eminent  lawyers  conversant 
with  the  facts,  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  else- 
where, as  he  was  unwilling  to  go  before  the 
world  stating  as  true  anything  that  the  facts 
did  not  amply  warrant.  It  was  our  good  for- 
tune to  know  Mr.  Uoyd,  and  for  a  period  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  we  carefully  followed 
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his  splendid  and  loftily  iinaelfiiih  labor  tor  die 
republic  and  her  people,  and  we  know  of  no 
nobler,  more  eminentiiy  just,  selfless  or  truth- 
loving  thinker  in  the  ranks  of  the  people's 
loyal  champions  than  was  this  high-niiiidedy 
conadence-guided  patriot,  who,  thoo^  pos- 
sessing wealth,  elected  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
the  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  justice  and 
social  righteousness. 

Valuable  and  essentially  standard  as  wai 
Mr.  Lloyd's  WeaJtth  versus  Comfiumtasaft^  its 
worth  IB  not  comparable  to  that  of  Mi«  Tu- 
bell's  history,  for  several  reasons,  dbief  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  depressing  effect 
it  produces  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.  TheB 
again,  Mr.  Lloyd's  writings  do  not  possess  tiie 
elements  of  popularity — ^the  fascination  and, 
if  not  brilliancy,  at  least  the  strong,  pictor- 
esque  quality  Uiat  invests  the  work  of  Misb 
Tarbell  with  a  chaim  that  lures  the  reader 
from  page  to  page,  making  history  a  liring 
tale  throbbing  wiUi  human  interest  and  preg- 
nant with  those  indefinable  suggestions  tluit 
caU  forth  vivid  mental  pictures  at  every  turn. 
The  History  of  the  SUmdard  Oil  Company  is 
one  of  the  most  important  contributions  that 
has  been  made  to  the  vital  historical  and  cxm- 
science  literature  of  our  opening  century. 
The  absorbing  interest  of  the  work,  the  mas- 
terly marshaling  of  facts  and  the  car^ 
handling  of  details  are  only  surpassed  by  the 
judicial  spirit  that  is  preeminent  throughout 
the  work.  The  author  has  succeeded  to  a 
remarkable  degree  in  rising  above  all  personal 
feelings  and  in  presenting  the  facts  as  the  en- 
dence  revealed  them.  This  and  the  pains- 
taking care  in  examining  and  sifting  her  data, 
which  required  six  years  of  continuous  labor, 
renders  the  work  invaluable;  and  the  fact  that 
though  no  work  of  the  past  few  years  has  been 
submitted  to  more  searching  examinatioo 
than  this  history  and  that  none  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  have  been  successfully  controverted, 
further  establishes  the  authoritative  oharartfy 
of  the  work.  But  valuable  as  is  the  histoiy 
as  a  record  of  facts,  its  greatest  wor^  at  the 
present  time  of  ethical  awakening  lies  in  its 
f eariess  unmasking  of  moral  criminality  mas- 
querading under  the  robes  of  nspedMSJkj 
and  Chnistianity.  It  more  than  any  other 
work  of  recent  years  has  served  to  draw  a 
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sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  friendB 
of  sound  morality  Christian  ethics  and  jus- 
tice, and  the  posers,  the  pharisees  and  the 
materialistic  opportunists  who  subordinate 
the  ethics  of  the  Nazarene  to  greed  for  gain. 
In  the  author's  admirable  preface  she  thus 
states  the  reasons  for  selecting  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  as  an  illustration  of  the  curse 
of  monopoly: 

"It  was,"  she  observes,  "the  first  in  the 
field,  and  it  has  furnished  the  methods,  the 
charter,  and  the  traditions  for  its  followers. 
It  is  the  most  perfectly  developed  trust  in  ex- 
istence; that  is,  it  satisfies  most  nearly  the 
trust  ideal  of  entire  control  of  the  oonmiodity 
in  which  it  deals.  Its  vast  profits  have  led 
its  officers  into  various  allied  interests,  such 
as  railroads,  shipping,  gas,  copper,  iron,  steel, 
as  well  as  into  banks  and  trust  companies,  and 
to  the  acquiring  and  solidifying  of  these  in- 
terests it  has  applied  the  mediods  used  in 
building  up  the  Oil-Trust.  It  has  led  in  the 
struggle  against  legislation  directed  against 
combinations.  Its  power  in  state  and  federal 
government,  in  the  press,  in  the  college,  in  the 
pulpit,  is  generally  recognized." 

n.  THE  WONDER-TALE  OF  FAIRT-LIKE  TRANB- 

FORMATION  WROUGHT  BT  A  GREAT 

DISCOVERT. 

The  opening  chapter,  dealing  with  "The 
Birth  of  an  Industry,"  reads  almost  like  a  ro- 
mance bom  in  the  daring  brain  of  a  genius. 
In  1858  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  afterwards 
known  as  the  Oil  Region  was  a  forest-dad 
wilderness  sparsely  settled,  because  its  nigged 
and  rocky  expanse  offered  small  inducement 
to  settlers  and  home-builders.  True,  here 
were  found  a  number  of  lumbermen  who 
"every  season  cut  great  swaths  of  primeval 
pine  and  hemlock  from  its  hills,  and  in  the 
spring  floated  them  down  the  AUegheny  river 
to  Pittsburgh."  And  yet  fourteen  years  later 
this  region  that  had  been  shunned  by  "the 
great  tides  of  western  emigration"  had  been 
transformed  into  one  of  the  busiest  sections 
of  the  nation.  "It  was  the  discovery  and 
development  of  a  new  raw  product,  petro- 
leum, which  had  made  this  change  from  wilder- 
ness to  market-place."  This  discovery  "had 
not  only  peopled  a  waste  place  of  the  earth," 
but  it  had  "revolutionized  the  world's  methods 
of  iUumination  and  added  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  wealth  of  the  United 
Stotes." 


Petroleum,  it  is  true,  had  been  long  known 
to  travelers  and  settlers.  The  various  tribu- 
taries of  the  AUegheny  and  the  springs  through- 
out northwestern  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere 
had  been  covered  with  a  daric-green,  evil- 
smelling  oil  which  the  Indians  held  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  marvelous  healing  properties;  and 
acting  on  this  hint,  it  was  utilized  by  enter- 
prising men  and  exploited  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  the  ills  of  human  flesh,  long  before 
its  value  as  a  luminant  or  lubricant  was  sus- 
pected, or  before  man  dreamed  that  nature 
held  vast  stores  of  oil  in  her  treasure-vaults 
to  be  yielded  on  demand  for  lifting  and  heat- 
ing the  favored  republic.  Under  ^  name  of 
"Seneca  Oil,"  "American  Medicinal  Oil," 
and  "Kier's  Petroleum,  or  Rock-Oil,"  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  bottfes  were  sold 
throughout  America  and  Europe.  At  length, 
however,  men  who  were  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  salt  and  were  compelled  to  drill 
artesian  wells,  encountered  sudi  great  quan* 
tities  of  this  oil  that  frequentiy  it  rendered  the 
wells  useless.  Time  and  again  it  had  been 
noted  that  the  oil  was  inflammable,  and  as  the 
century  approached  its  meridian  the  more 
enterprising  of  those  encountering  the  oil  be- 
gan to  experiment  with  the  product  for  light- 
ing purposes  and  also  as  a  lubricant. 

In  1854  Greoige  H.  Bissell,  a  graduate  ct 
Dartmouth  College,  became  impressed  with 
the  commercial  possibilities  of  petroleum. 
He  organized  a  company  and  leased  land  on 
which  several  oilnsprings  were  located.  "He 
then  sent  a  quantity  of  the  oil  to  Professor 
Silliman  of  Yale  College,  and  paid  him  for 
analyzing  it."  The  report  confirmed  Mr. 
Bissell's  antidpations.  It  declared  that "  from 
the  rock-oil  might  be  made  as  good  an  illu- 
minant  as  any  the  worid  knew.  It  also  yidded 
gas,  paraffine,  lubricating  oil."  "In  short," 
declared  Professor  Silliman,  "your  company 
have  in  their  possession  a  raw  material  from 
which,  by  simple  and  not  expensive  process, 
they  may  manufacture  veiy  valuable  products. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  my  experiments  prove 
that  nearly  the  whde  of  the  raw  product  may 
be  manufactured  without  waste,  and  this 
soldy  by  a  well-directed  process  which  is  in 
practice  in  one  of  the  most  simple  of  all  chem- 
ical processes." 

Ultimatdy  the  company  formed  by  Mr. 
Bissell,  after  a  reorganization  and  change  ct 
name,  began  active  and  practical  operations 
under  the  management  of  £.  L.  Drake.  Wdls 
were  sunk,  oQ  in  quantities  found,  and  the  first 
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steps  taken  in  the  realisation  of  one  of  those 
great  worid-influendng  diaooveries  that  made 
the  nineteenth  oentiuy  the  golden  age  of  dis- 
covery  and  inventive  progress.  Moreover, 
the  finding  and  utilisation  of  ofl  was  most 
opportune.  For  years  the  whaling  industry 
had  been  on  the  wane.  Ships,  it  b  true, 
scoured  the  northern  and  southern  seas  in 
search  of  sperm  oil  for  illuminating  purposes, 
but  the  whales  were  becoming  more  and  more 
scarce,  and  the  gravest  apprehensions  were 
being  felt  lest  no  means  should  be  found  for 
supplying  the  peof^  with  a  luminant  when  the 
whales  should  be  extinct.  The  discovery 
and  refining  of  petroleum  therefore  was  rightly 
hailed  as  something  of  inestimable  importance. 

Its  potential  value  to  those  who  received  a 
title  to  the  land  was  eariy  appreciated,  and  as 
by  magic  the  wilderness  blossomed  with  life. 
Fortunes  were  acquired  in  a  day,  owing  to 
civilisation's  short-sighted  and  unjust  policy 
of  permitting  private  ownership  in  land.  "A 
young  doctor  who  had  buried  himself  in  the 
wfldemess  saw  his  chance.  For  a  song  he 
bougiht  thirty-eight  acres  on  the  creek,  six 
mfles  below  the  Drake  well,  and  sold  half  of 
it  for  the  price  he  paid  to  a  country  storekeeper 
and  lumberman  of  the  vicinity,  one  Charies 
Hyde.  Out  of  this  thirfy-eight  acres  millions 
of  dollars  came;  one  wdl  alone — the  Biaple- 
shade — cleared  one  and  one-half  millions. 
On  every  rocky  farm,  in  eveiy  poor  settle- 
ment of  the  region,  was  some  man  whose  ear 
was  attuned  to  Fortune's  caU,  and  who  had 
the  daring  and  energy  to  risk  everything  he 
possessed  in  an  oil  lease." 

With  the  disooveiy  of  oil  on  a  large  scale 
arose  a  number  of  serious  problems  that  had 
to  be  met.  Storage  and  transportation,  re- 
fining and  manidfacture — ^these  and  other 
questions  demanded  instant  solution;  but 
tiie  keen  and  daring  inteUects  that  had  been 
drawn  as  iron  is  drawn  by  the  magnet  to  the 
new  £1  Dorado  were  equal  to  every  problem 
that  arose.  In  1864  Samuel  Van  Syckel 
opened  the  first  pipe-line  with  relay  pumping^ 
stations,  and  thus  presented  the  solution  to 
one  of  the  gravest  dijfficulties  that  faced  the 
ofl-producers.  As  eariy  as  1865  oil  refining 
and  the  utilization  of  the  by-products  of  petro- 
leum was  well  under  way,  as  at  this  time  Will- 
iam Wright,  who  prepared  a  study  of  "Petro- 
lia"  published  by  Harper  Brothers,  visited 
and  commented  on  the  petroleum  industry 
as  he  found  it  in  the  oil  region. 


"Mr.  Wri^t  fbond  some  twenty  lefineriei 
between  TitosviDe  and  Ofl  City  die  year  ol 
his  visit,  1865.  In  several  Caclories  tiiat  he 
visited  they  were  making  naphtha,  guoliBe, 
and  benzine  for  export  Tliree  grades  of 
illuminating  oil — ^^ prime  white,*  'standard 
white,'  and  'straw  color* — were  made  eteiy- 
where;  paraffine,  refined  to  a  pare  iriiHe 
article  like  that  of  to-day,  was  manirfiactarBd 
in  quantities  by  the  Downer  works;  and  lu- 
bricating (Mb  were  beginning  to  be  made.** 

Thus  we  see  ''men  were  fbond  hom  die 
beginning  of  the  oil  business  to  wrestle  wHk 
every  problem  raised.  Hiey  came  in  shoab, 
young,  vigorous,  resouroefol,  indifferent  to 
dijfficulties,  greedy  for  a  dianoe,  and  widi  each 
year  they  forced  more  li^t  and  wealth  froni 
the  new  product  By  Ihe  opening  of  1871 
they  had  produced  nearfy  40,000,000  bandi 
of  oil,  and  had  raised  their  product  to  die 
fourth  place  among  the  exports  of  the  Uoiled 
States,  over  152,000,000  gallons  going  afaraad 
in  1871,  a  percentage  of  ^  production  w^iick 
compares  well  with  iriiat  goes  to-day.  As  for 
the  market,  they  had  devdoped  it  unlfl  it  in- 
duded  almost  every  country  of  the  earth— 
China,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies,  Sooth 
America  and  Africa.  Over  forty  diffcTCBt 
European  ports  received  refined  oil  bom  die 
United  States  in  1871." 

These  interesting  facts  in  rdation  to  die  oi 
industry  in  its  infamy  and  before  any  anisler 
and  powerful  monopdy  organisation  had 
loomed  large  above  the  horison,  are  important 
to  be  remembered  in  view  of  the  attonpt  of 
the  apologists  for  the  Standard  Ofl  Company 
to  credit  the  triumph  and  utilisation  of  fht 
ofl  industry  to  the  genius  and  skiU  <tf  the  mas- 
ter-brain of  the  con^iracy  for  the  deatradioo 
of  aU  ofl  competition. 

Nor  were  the  marvelous  victories  of  die 
pioneers  in  the  ofl  fidds  confined  to  mastering 
the  great  problems  upon  whidi  the  sneoess 
of  the  ofl  industry  depended.  Here,  as  it 
always  the  case  where  the  strong4>oz  of  natnre 
is  opened  by  man  and  great  wealth  is  offered 
for  the  taking,  came  hordes  of  gamhlers, 
whiskey-seUers  and  women  of  loose  morals. 
Whole  streets  in  the  towns  were  given  over  to 
dance-haUs,  gambling-dens  and  saloons  in 
the  eariy  days.  But  when  the  work  was  wdl 
under  way  the  sturdy  spirit  of  Ang^o-Saaoo 
morality  asserted  itsdf.  "Decncy  and 
sdiools!**  was  the  cry  that  sounded  thioa|^ 
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cot  the  ofl  region.  Soon  "a  shanty  with  a 
school-teacher  in  it  was  in  every  settlement. 
It  was  not  long,  too,  before  there  was  a  church, 
a  union  churdi.  To  worship  Grod  was  their 
primal  instinct;  to  defend  a  creed  a  later  de- 
velopment. 

"Out  of  this  poverty  and  disorder  they  had 
developed  in  ten  years  a  social  organization 
aa  good  as  their  commercial.  Titiisville,  the 
hamlet  on  whose  outskirts  Drake  had  drilled 
his  well,  was  now  a  dty  of  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants. It  had  an  opera  house,  where  in 
1871  Clara  Louise  Kdlogg  and  Christine 
Nilsson  sang,  Joe  Je£Ferson  and  Janauschek 
played,  and  Wendell  Phillips  and  Bishop 
Simpson  spoke.  It  had  two  prosperous  and 
fearless  newspapers.  Its  schools  prepared 
for  college.  Oil  City  was  not  behind,  and 
between  them  was  a  string  of  lively  towns. 
Many  of  the  oil  farms  had  a  decent  community 
Ufe.  The  Columbia  farm  kept  up  a  library 
and  reading-room  for  its  employ^;  there  was 
a  good  schoolhouse  used  on  Sunday  for  ser^ 
vices,  and  there  was  a  Columbia  farm  band 
of  no  mean  reputation  in  the  Oil  Regions. 

"Indeed,  by  the  opening  of  1872  life  in  the 
Oil  Regions  had  ceased  to  be  a  mere  make- 
shift. Comfort  and  orderliness  and  decency, 
even  opportunities  for  education  and  for  social 
life,  were  within  reach.  It  was  a  conquest  to 
be  proud  of,  quite  as  proud  of  as  they  were  of 
the  fact  that  their  business  had  been  developed 
until  it  had  never  before,  on  the  whole,  been 
in  so  satisfactory  a  condition." 

Such,  in  the  briefest  outline,  was  the  mar- 
velous transformation  of  the  wilderness  and 
the  triumph  of  man  over  the  gravest  obstacles. 
Victory  had  crowned  the  labors  of  the  oil 
pioneers.  The  rude  camps  had  changed  into 
thriving,  prosperous  and  joyous  towns  and 
cities.  Men  were  happy  in  Uie  consciousness 
of  victory  and  the  fruits  of  success;  they  were 
buoyant  with  the  promise  of  greater  th^igs  to 
come. 

"But  suddenly,  at  the  very  heyday  of  this 
confidence,  a  big  hand  reached  out  from  no- 
body knew  where,  to  steal  their  conquest  and 
throttle  their  future.  The  suddenness  and 
the  blackness  of  the  assault  on  their  business 
stirred  to  the  bottom  their  manhood  and  their 
sense  of  fair  play,  and  the  whole  region  arose 
in  a  revolt  whidi  is  scarcely  paralleled  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  United  States." 


m.  THX  OIL  YAMPIRB  AND  ITB 

spnuT. 


"An  institution  is  the  lengthened  shadow 
of  one  man." 

"The  American  Beauty  rose  can  be  pro- 
duced in  its  splendor  and  fragrance  only  by 
sacrificing  the  early  buds  which  grow  up 
around  it." 

On  the  very  threshold  of  this  work  the 
reader  is  confronted  by  these  two  striking 
quotations,  one  from  Emerson's  Euay  on 
Sdf'Rdiance,  the  other  an  extract  from  an 
address  delivered  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr., 
in  defence  of  the  heartless  "system"  that  had 
so  mercilessly  crushed,  blasted  and  blighted 
the  hopes  and  ruined  the  fortunes  of  other 
men  in  order  that  a  few  inteUectually  acute 
and  morally  obtuse  perscmages  might  become 
multimillionaires. 

Shortly  after  the  oil  region  became  aflame 
with  excitement  and  enthusiasm,  and  while 
the  problems  of  transportation  and  refining 
were  being  so  rapidly  and  successfully  solved, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and 
Pittsburgh  came  under  the  contagion.  Re- 
fineries were  builded  and  the  ofl  traffic  soon 
promised  to  become  a  commanding  industry 
in  each  municipality.  Among  those  in  Qeve- 
land  who  early  realized  the  potential  wealth 
in  the  ofl  business  was  a  shrewd  and  taciturn 
young  man  whose  acuteness  of  inteUect  was 
as  pronounced  as  was  his  lack  of  any  realising 
sense  of  the  binding  force  of  the  Golden  Rule 
and  the  ethics  of  the  great  Founder  of  Chris- 
tianity upon  her  professed  followers.  This 
young  man  was  marvelously  gifted  by  nature 
with  the  capacity  for  planning  campaigns,  for 
organizing  dose  corporations,  and  for  per- 
sistently, relentlessly  and  mercilessly  pushing 
forward  the  fully  matured  plans  so  long  as 
success  promised  to  crown  the  endeavors* 
whfle  being  equally  gifted  in  the  power  to 
patiently  wait  or  bide  his  time  when  circum- 
stances arose  which  thwarted  for  the  moment 
the  work  upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart 
No  man  in  the  annals  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury possessed  these  elements  in  greater  de- 
gree than  did  John  D.  Rockefell^,  and  he 
knew  how  to  keep  a  secret  The  dark  plots 
and  sinister  plans  that  we^  weaving  them- 
selves into  settled  policies  in  the  sflent  cham- 
bers of  his  brain  were  never  betrayed  in  un- 
guarded moments.  The  laboratory  of  his 
mind  was  a  hidden  world  to  all,  save  as  he 
chose  to  give  those  dose  to  him  necessary  in- 
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n^ts  from  time  to  time  of  the  colossal  plans 
that  had  taken  possession  of  his  thought- 
worid.  Had  he  been  a  Christian  in  the  true 
meaning  of  that  tenn,  had  he  been  ethically 
great  as  he  was  intellectually  strong  and 
shrewd,  John  D.  Rockefeller  might  have  be- 
come one  of  the  greatest  and  nobl^  men  of  the 
ages;  and  although  the  distinction  of  being 
the  richest  man  in  the  world  would  not  have 
been  hb,  he  would  have  won  the  love  of  his 
age  and  people, — aye,  and  have  lived  in  the 
love  of  all  oncoming  ages.  More  than  this, 
he  would  have  known  the  joy,  peace  and 
measureless  satisfaction  that  can  only  be  re- 
alized by  those  who  make  the  Golden  Rule 
the  supreme  guide  of  life — ^those  who  make 
the  moral  verities  take  precedence  over  ma- 
terial gain  or  ends.  The  hush-money  given 
so  shrewdly  and  successfully  to  educational 
and  religious  institutions,  which  represents 
but  a  fraction  of  the  acquired  wealth,  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  yield  deep  or  abiding 
satisfaction  to  the  soul  of  the  giver,  for  the 
reason  so  impressively  stated  by  Lowell  in 
The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal: 

"  Not  what  we  {;ive,  but  ^diat  we  share. 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare.'* 

UnhappUy  for  America  and  for  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller, intellectual  acuteness  was  not  balanced 
by  moral  development,  and  therefore  he  was 
potentially  a  dangerous  man  long  before  the 
shadows  of  the  South  Improvement  Company 
and  the  Standard  OH  Company  began  to 
darken  the  prospects  and  bode  ruin  to  the 
hard-earned  fortunes  of  scores  of  men  who 
through  industry,  perseverance  and  business 
sagacity  had  gained  a  competence,  but  who 
were  not  on  their  guard  for  enemies  who  fought 
in  the  dark  and  who  depended  on  stealth  and 
unfair  advantage  for  the  ruin  of  their  com- 
petitors. A  leading  political  manager,  in 
referring  to  Mr.  Rockefeller,  characterized 
him  as  money-mad;  and  indeed,  there  is  a 
well-known  form  of  mania  wherein  an  idea 
gains  such  possession  of  the  brain  that  it  sub- 
ordinates iJl  other  things  and  obscures  all 
sense  of  moral  proportion,  and  we  think  that 
no  thought-mastery  is  so  baleful  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  desire  for  gold  or  the  lust  for 
power.  Greed  for  gain  and  thirst  for  do- 
minion will  destroy  all  realizing  appreciation 
of  moral  values,  deaden  the  voice  of  con- 
science, blunt  the  spiritual  susceptibilities 
and  dry  up  the  well-springs  of  divine  love,  of 
compassion,  nobility  and  moral  rectitude  as 
does  no  other  master-idea,  unless  it  be  that 


of  gross  sensualism.  The  man  who  is  money- 
mad  b  lost  to  the  hi^^ier  things  of  life. 

Now  young  Mr.  Rockef^fer  was  poasessed 
of  many  most  admiraUe  traits.  He  was 
thrifty,  frugal,  temperate.  He  was  indos- 
tripus  and  unafraid  of  honest  toil.  But  is 
the  formative  hours  of  life  no  noUe  mind  had 
brought  him  under  the  compdling  inflwence 
of  that  life  of  love  and  service  that  made  the 
penniless  Gralilean  the  most  powerful  tfiflnenfie 
in  the  current  of  human  history.  No  Wea&qF 
or  Whitefield  had  unmasked  bis  though 
worid  and  revealed  to  the  lad  his  nK»al  pau- 
perism in  so  far  as  it  related  to  a  vital  recogni- 
tion of  ethical  verities.  No  one  during  the 
all-important  formative  period  had  tau|^ 
him  that  Jesus  made  the  Golden  Rule  the 
supreme  test  of  life  and  aspiration,  and  that 
this  fact  could  not  be  ignored  by  those  who 
believed  that  He  spoke  a  divine  truth  when 
He  said:  "What  does  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul?" 
And  in  the  absence  of  this  spiritual  instmctioa 
and  inspiration  the  youth  had  grown  to  think 
more  and  more  of  the  acquisition  of  gold. 

Seeing  the  possibilities  of  the  oil  business, 
he  early  engaged  in  it  and  his  legitimate  labors 
were  richly  rewarded.  From  the  profits 
which  he  in  common  with  other  pioneer  re- 
finers were  making,  it  is  easy  to  predict  a 
handsome  fortune  that  would  have  made  the 
enterprising  and  industrious  young  man  in- 
dependent and  a  master-spirit  among  the 
high-minded  men  of  affairs  who  scorned  to 
take  unfair  advantage  of  competitors  or  ac- 
quire money  not  earned  justly  and  above- 
board.  But  already  the  glitter  of  gold  had 
thrown  its  powerful  fascination  over  his  mind, 
that  in  effect  was  not  unlike  the  influence  of 
the  Rheingold  in  the  famous  legend,  when 
once  it  was  wrongfully  taken  from  its  rightful 
place — a  fascination  that  became  as  irresist- 
ible as  was  its  power  to  curse  and  blast  aU  who 
succeeded  in  acquiring  it.  Wanting  the 
steadying  power  of  a  high  and  noble  idealism 
and  yielding  to  the  materialistic  theory  that 
already  began  to  obtain  in  the  business  worid, 
young  Mr.  Rockefeller  set  out  to  become  the 
master  of  millions,  regardless  of  the  ethical 
rights  of  others.  His  penetrating  vision  en- 
abled him  to  realize  Uie  enormous  revenue 
that  would  accrue  to  the  master-spirit  who 
should  establish  a  monopoly  in  this  worid- 
necessity.  Great  savings  could  be  realised 
at  every  turn,  while  the  consuming  millions 
would  be  placed  at  the  complete  mercy  of  the 
monopolists.    And  so  we  find  the  young  com- 
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merdal  Titan  earij  setting  out  to  form  a  cor- 
poration that  ahoi^d  in  time  become  all-pow- 
erful, with  himself  as  the  absolute  nuister- 
spirit. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  work  Mr.  Rocke- 
fdler  was  necessarily  very  much  in  evidence. 
Later  he  is  more  in  the  background,  except  in 
crucial  moments  or  when  it  was  necessary  to 
consummate  some  great  object  for  the  fur- 
therance of  his  ambitious  dream  for  world- 
dominion  in  the  oil  industry.  But  at  all  times, 
^m  the  beginning,  we  see  the  presence  of  one 
master-brain  and  the  ceaseless  operation  in 
devious  ways  of  one  strong  and  tiieless  men- 
tality worldng  out  with  the  precision  that 
omies  only  through  the  building  of  that  which 
has  been  previously  thoroughly  and  perfectly 
planned  in  every  detail. 

It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  men  every- 
where identified  John  D.  Rockefeller  with 
each  bold,  daring  or  masterful  stroke  in  the 
war  for  the  destruction  of  all  competitors, 
even  when  he  remained  in  the  baclqground. 
Moreover,  from  the  inception  of  the  ambitious 
scheme,  Mr.  Rockefeller  was  the  controlling 
influence  who  at  any  moment  could  have  pre- 
vented any  act  that  might  have  been  pro- 
posed but  which  was  contrary  to  his  desire. 
In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  the  history  of 
the  development  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany it  is  more  than  probable  that  most  of  the 
aggressive  movements  which  marked  the 
gigantic  scheme  early  took  shape  in  his  brain 
and  were  gradually  wrought  out  on  the  loom 
of  his  imagination  while  the  corporation  was 
still  in  its  infancy;  and  we  can  easily  imagine 
the  mental  processes  of  such  a  brain  in  the 
presence  of  such  possibilities. 

Here  was  a  new  field  for  the  acquisition  of 
fabulous  wealth.  The  fortimes  that  were 
being  realized  legitimately  and  upon  the  old- 
fashioned  principle  of  "Live  and  let  live" 
suggested  the  almost  limitless  wealth  to  be 
acquired  if  competition  could  be  destroyed 
and  the  many  who  were  rapidly  growing  rich 
should  be  ruined  for  the  further  enrichment 
of  the  favored  few. 

To  obtain  a  monopoly  of  the  industry  in 
Cleveland  was  the  first  step,  and  if  all  those 
engaged  in  the  business  should  have  united, 
putting  their  wealth  into  the  one  organization 
on  the  basis  of  their  present  earnings,  or  by 
any  other  equitable  arrangement  through 
which  all  were  to  be  served  alike,  the  profits 
of  all  could  have  been  greatly  augmented  by 
the  large  savings  that  would  have  resulted. 
But  here,  judging  from  what  soon  transpired 


avarice  doubtless  whbpered  in  the  ear  of  her 
willing  slave:  "Make  a  combination  on  the 
most  favorable  terms  possible  with  a  few 
firms,  and  then  compel,  under  penalty  of  the 
destruction  of  their  business,  the  others  to 
come  into  the  company  on  your  terms,  irre- 
spective of  the  demands  of  equity;  while  if 
any  refuse,  their  commercial  destruction  can 
be  easily  compassed  in  short  order." 

Such  a  scheme,  though  it  did  violence  to 
every  principle  of  Christian  ethics,  though  it 
was  directly  opposed  to  all  principles  of  jus- 
tice and  fairness  and  would  mean  the  wrong- 
ing of  many  men  out  of  their  honestly-eam«i 
wealth,  would  add  enormously  to  the  un- 
earned and  unholily  acquired  wealth  of  the 
master-spirit  and  of  the  few  persons  whom 
he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  take  into  the 
enterprise  at  its  inception. 

It  is  an  oft-noted  fact  that  when  once  a  man 
has  elected  to  disregard  the  demands  of  those 
eternal  fundamental  ethics  upon  which  the 
moral  order  rests  and  which  are  essential  to  a 
permanent  civilization,  one  evil  step  quickly 
leads  to  another;  and  this  dream  of  wealth  to 
be  gained  by  indirection  had  soon  acquired 
such  complete  control  over  the  mind  of  the 
young  man  that  he  was  ready  to  eagerly  take 
advantage  of  another  dishonorable  method 
for  conunerdal  aggrandizement  To  obtain 
a  monopoly  it  was  all-important  to  gain 
special  privileges  through  secret  rebates  from 
the  railways,  by  which  all  competitors  would 
be  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage;  and  if 
in  addition  to  this  well-nigh  invincible  weapon, 
such  pressure  or  inducements  could  be  brougiht 
to  b^r  upon  the  railway  interests  as  to  lead 
them  to  consent  to  the  morally  infamous  plan 
of  turning  over  to  an  interested  few  a  large 
proportion  of  the  rate  charged  the  competing 
oil  men,  the  destruction  of  competition  would 
not  only  be  assured,  but  a  continual  flow  of 
the  weidth  earned  by  others  would  be  poured 
into  the  pockets  of  the  favored  ones  without 
their  being  at  a  dollar's  expense.  This  dream, 
which  was  early  discussed  by  the  interested 
few  in  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  South  Improvement  Company,  must  have 
opened  before  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller visions  of  wealth  and  power  that  would 
prove  well-nigh  illimitable. 

Bad  and  unfair  as  was  the  scheme  for  secret 
rebates  and  enormous  as  was  the  advantage 
which  would  accrue  from  such  an  arrange- 
ment, far  daricer,  more  cruelly  unjust  and 
essentially  diabolical  was  the -plan  for  draw- 
backs frmn  the  innocent  and  ignorant  com- 
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tairilr  pffvyf^  a  kaslMkiviC  ibId  dv  vitali  of 
aO  owrpttitoB^,  wlnck  is  a  short 
B0(  p«r/f«  odKT  dm  fatad  to  ^dr 
fife;  wliile  mU  tfae  time  ^am^  dv  dntk- 
I^VBppAcy  vfam  tiK  tiftiiiit,  miMKynt  ot  the 
ehani#;teT  of  tiie  voand,  wtncld  be  hemcaDT 
^tn^g^mf^  Um  Mt^  ^Mt  tieanuf  of  die  foe 
wooM  be  daflf  fattened  from  tiae  kafd  eam- 
ha^  of  the  Tietims  Mpatut  whom  the  black- 
haaded  conspfraton  had  pawed  Koet  aen- 
teace  of  death. 

Saeh  in  brief  was  indeed  the  trheme  of  the 
men  who  made  the  Standard  Oil  Gxnpan j 
the  grealcat  and  richest  mooopolrin  the  land, 
and  thoci(|;b  it  if  probable  that  man j  of  the 
detaab  were  fo^i^erted  by  kindred  ffMrxts,  the 
master-mind  that  coordinated  all  plans  and 
perfected  the  miel  '^sjstem"  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  ocMDpetitorB  was  Jchn  D.  Rodce- 
feller — the  origusator  of  the  enterprise  and 
ever  its  controlling  spirit. 

IT,  THE  TTLWnMKStT  OF  THE  DREAM. 

The  dream  of  world-dominion  was  socoess- 
fitllj  realized  along  the  Hnes  indicated  above. 
The  independent  refiners  were  given  the  op- 
portunitj  to  stand  and  deliver  their  goods,  if 
th^  were  content  to  take  a  fraction  of  what 
thdr  business  would  have  been  worth  under 
tair  competition.  If  they  refused,  they  were 
crushed.  A  typical  example  of  this  character 
was  seen  in  the  experience  of  Robert  Hanna, 
one  of  the  Geveland  refiners.  When  Mr. 
Bodbefeller's  plan  had  progressed  far  enough 
for  him  to  feel  that  he  was  in  a  position  to  ruin 
the  oU  refiners  or  compel  them  to  sell  at  fifty 
cents  on  the  dollar  of  actual  valuation,  based 
on  the  earnings  of  their  plants,  he  approached 
them  one  by  one.  Mr.  Hanna  at  first  refused 
to  part  with  his  refineries.  "I  do  not  want  to 
sell/'  he  said. 

"You  can  never  make  any  more  money,  in 
my  judgment,"  said  Mr.  Rockefeller.  And 
he  added  this  sinister  remark:  "If  you  refuse 
to  sell  it  will  end  in  your  being  crushed." 

An  investigation  convinced  Mr.  Hanna  that 
he  was  powerless,  so  he  followed  the  example 
of  most  of  the  victims.  The  works  of  his  firm 
had  cost  $75,000  and  they  had  earned  thirty 
per  cent,  a  year  on  the  investment.  The 
Standard  Oil  Company  would  only  allow 
945,000  for  the  plant,  its  good-will  and  busi- 
ness. "This  was,"  said  Mr.  Hanna  in  a 
sworn  affidavit*  "truly  and  really  less  than 
one-half  what  they  were  absolutely  worth 
widi  hit  and  honest  competition  in  the  lines 
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"The  open  rale  firam  Qevdand  to  Nev 
York  was  two  doDais,  and  fifty  cents  of  tUs 
was  tamed  ofcr  to  the  South  Improivemeat 
Company,  which  at  the  same  time  received  a 
rebate  enahiing  it  to  riiip  for  $1.50.  Agun, 
an  independent  refiner  in  Oevidand  psid 
ei^ity  cents  a  band  to  get  his  crude  ofl  from 
dK  dH  regions  to  his  woiks,  and  the  laihosd 
sent  forty  cents  of  this  mon^  to  the  Sonlk 
Improvement  Company.  At  the  same  time 
it  cost  the  Clerdand  refiner  in  the  oombiiii- 
tion  but  forty  cents  to  get  his  crude  ofl.  Like 
drawbars  and  rebates  were  given  for  si 
points." 

Another  provision  in  the  contract  with  the 
railways  was  that  the  fuD  way-bills  of  all  petro- 
leum shipped  should  be  sent  each  day  to  the 
South  Improvement  Company.  '*This»  of 
course,  gave  them  knowledge  of  just  who  wsf 
doing  business  outside  of  their  company— of 
how  much  business  he  was  doing,  and  with 
whom  he  was  doing  it.  Not  only  vrere  tiicy 
to  have  fuU  knowledge  of  the  business  of  sD 
shippers — they  were  to  have  access  to  all  boob 
of  the  railroads." 

Well  might  Mr.  Rockefeller  remark,  ss 
according  to  Mr.  Hewitt's  testimony  he  did 
remark:  "I  have  ways  of  making  money  thst 
you  know  nothing  of."  In  view  of  these  htfts 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany soon  became  paramount  in  the  ofl  bon- 
ness.    On  this  point  Miss  TarbeU  observes: 

"The  Standard  had  a  greater  capacity  thsn 
the  entire  Oil  Creek  Regions,  greater  than  the 
combined  New  York  refiners.  The  transsc- 
tion  by  which  it  acquired  this  power  was  so 
stealthy  that  not  even  the  best  informed  news- 
paper men  of  Cleveland  knew  what  went  on. 
It  had  aU  been  accomplished  in  accordance 
with  one  of  Mr.  RockefeUer's  chief  busineai 
principles — 'Sflence  is  golden.*" 

These  instances  of  the  methods  of  BIr. 
Rockefeller  and  his  confederates  axe  stricdy 
typical.  A  large  portion  fA  the  more  thai 
eight  hundred  pages  that  make  up  this  mA 
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are  given  to  the  sworn  statements  of  witnesses, 
to  the  citing  of  instance  after  instance,  case 
after  case — all  giving  additional  emphasis  to 
the  unparalleled  record  of  moral  infamy  of 
the  master-spirits  who,  dominated  bj  monej- 
madness,  ruthlessly  destroyed  the  fruition  of 
the  long  and  hard  labor  of  competitors,  and 
at  last  placed  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  a 
soulless  monopoly. 

▼.  THE  FALLACIOUS  PLEA  ADVANCED  BT  THE 
MONET-CONTROLLED  APOLOOI8TB. 

Unfortupately  for  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  various  national 
and  state  investigating  conmiittees  have  given 
the  American  people  in  the  most  authentic 
form  the  history  of  the  infamy  of  this  great 
monopoly  and  its  master-spirits.  Therefore 
the  hireling  ministers  and  educators  who  care 
more  for  gold  than  for  Christian  ethics  or  the 
moral  integrity  of  the  individual  and  nation, 
are  inventing  all  kinds  of  apologies  and  ex- 
cuses for  the  moral  outrages  committed,  while 
the  most  ingenious  but  false  and  fallacious 
statements  are  advanced  as  justification  for 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  its  methods. 
Miss  Tarbell  in  a  recent  article  on  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller notices  these  various  attempted  defences 
of  the  master-spirit  in  the  Oil-Trust  in  the 
foDowing  admirable  manner: 

"Perfected  methods  of  oil  transportation, 
refining  and  marketing — ^yes,  but  these  meth- 
ods were  ruA  his  invention.  They  were  the 
invention  of  those  who  sought  to  live  free  of 
his  domination,  and  which  he  seized  by  force 
and  strategy  when  they  had  been  proved  to  be 
valuable.  Is  it  for  the  good  of  the  commerce 
of  the  community  that  the  men  who  possess 
the  blood  and  courage  of  the  pioneer  or  the 
brains  of  the  inventor  should  be  discouraged 
and  suppressed  by  being  deprived  of*  a  fair 
share  of  the  profits  of  their  labors  ? 

"Cheap  oil  ?  Mr.  Rockefeller's  fundamen- 
tal reason  for  forming  his  first  combination 
was  to  keep  wp  the  price  of  oil.  It  has  been 
forced  down  by  the  inventions  and  discov- 
eries of  his  competitors.  He  has  never  low- 
ered it  a  point  if  it  could  be  avoided,  and  in 
times  of  public  stress  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  the  very  misery  of  the  poor  to  demand 
higher  prices.  Nobody  has  yet  forgotten  the 
raising  of  the  price  of  oil  in  the  coal  famine  of 
1002.  Even  the  coal  barons  themselves  in 
that  winter  combined  to  see  that  the  poor  of 
the  great  cities  received  their  little  bags  of 
coal  promptly  and  at  reasonable  prices  and 


in  preference  to  rich  patrons.  But  the  price 
of  oil  and  the  price  of  oil-stoves  went  up. 
Does  it  pay  the  public  to  trust  the  control  of  a 
great  necessity  of  life  to  such  a  man  ?  '* 

VI.  THE  DEMORALIZINO  EFFECT  OF  CON- 
DONINO  IMMORAL  ACTIONS. 

Evil  and  essentially  unjust  and  immoral  as 
was  the  action  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
in  its  rebates,  drawbacks  and  other  reprehen- 
sible acts;  cruelly  imjust  and  destructive  as 
were  these  things  to  the  independent  oil  in- 
terests; and  unfortunate  for  the  people  at 
large  as  has  been  the  possession  of  monopoly 
power  which  has  enabled  a  few  men  to  ac- 
quire almost  incredible  fortunes  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people,  the  crowning  injury  has 
been  wrought  in  the  lowering  of  the  commer- 
cial and  political  ideals  of  the  nation  and  the 
paralyzing  of  the  moral  susceptibilities  of 
church  and  school.  If  a  nation  is  to  enjoy  a 
glorious  destiny  and  perennial  youth,  its  peo- 
ple must  be  dominated  by  high  moral  con- 
victions. A  civilization  that  surrenders  such 
noble  ethical  ideals  as  dominated  the  fathers 
for  the  savage,  brutal  and  unethical  theory 
that  might  or  cunning  make  right,  sells  iti 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage  or,  Faust-like» 
barters  its  soul  for  a  fleeting  phantom  and 
virtually  commits  spiritual  suicide. 

We  to-day  are  at  the  parting  of  the  ways. 
Upon  the  acceptance  or  rejectance  of  the  im- 
moral theory  of  the  business  and  political 
ideals,  or  the  "system,"  of  which  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  is  the  father  and  master-spirit, 
will  depend  the  victory  or  defeat  of  the  last 
and  greatest  experiment  in  government  based 
on  moral  ideals,  justice,  freedom  and  the 
theory  of  brotheriiood — an  experiment  which 
for  many  years  made  this  nation  the  greatest 
moral  world-power  on  earth. 

For  this  reason  no  true  man  can  remain 
indifferent  in  the  presence  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  ethics  of  the  great  Nazarene  and  the 
moral  ideals  of  enlightened  civilization  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  money  of  Mr.  Rockefeller 
and  others  of  his  class  on  the  other.  The 
hush-money  of  the  acquirers  of  wealth,  be- 
stowed on  churches  and  schools,  is  exercising 
so  demoralizing  an  influence  on  preachers 
and  professors  that  unless  the  moral  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  people  are  speedily  awakened 
the  church  and  the  school  will  become  in- 
fected with  the  materialism  of  the  market,  and 
sordid  greed  wiU  more  and  more  hold  sway 
over  the  imagination  of  the  young,  to  the  rapid 
deterioration  of  the  individual  and  the  nation. 
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Clve  to  the  Economic  Labyrinth.  By  Michael 
FlUrscheim.  Cloth.  Pp.548.  London, Eng- 
land: Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Company,  Ltd. 

This  work  will  prove  of  real  value  to  thought- 
ful economic  students  who  dare  and  who  care 
to  study  all  sides  of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy.  The  author  is  a  broad- 
minded  and  careful  student — a  man  who  has 
made  the  new  political  economy  a  subject  of 
exhaustive  investigation  and  who  has  come  to 
accept  the  philosophy  of  democratic  sociaHsm 
as  the  most  just,  equitable  and  practical  theory 
for  a  civilization  which  is  to  endure  and  which 
has  reached  the  present  stage  of  development. 
His  work  differs  markedly  from  most  volumes 
of  similar  character.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
lucid  and  reasonable  works  that  has  been 
written.  Subjects  that  in  the  hands  of  most 
able  writers,  and  especially  German  thinkers, 
are  abstract  and  dry,  here  are  presented  in 
so  clear  and  interesting  a  manner  that  the 
reader  finds  no  difficulty  in  following  the 
writer,  and  is  entertained  and  informed  at 
every  step.  This  element  of  lucidity  is  only 
surpassed  by  the  broad  and  tolerant  spirit 
of  the  author.  He  may  not  agree  with  other 
reformers,  but  he  is  not  blind  to  the  value  of 
their  work,  and  he  treats  them  and  their  views 
in  that  fine  and  liberal  spirit  which  should 
ever  be  present,  but  which  is  rarely  in  evidence 
in  writings  on  social  and  political  economy. 
Thus,  for  example,  thou^  believing  that  the 
single-tax  would  prove  inadequate  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  present  economic  and  polit- 
ical demands,  he  is  heartily  in  accord  with 
many  of  Mr.  Greoige's  chief  contentions  and 
is  not  slow  to  render  a  glowing  tribute  to  that 
great  and  single-hearted  social  philosopher. 
This  fine  spirit  pervades  the  whole  volume. 
Moreover,  the  author  is  a  true  democrat,  and 
though  the  reader  may  not,  and  doubtless 
will  not,  agree  with  all  his  views,  his  work  as 
a  whole  is  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  true  de- 
mocracy and  is  dominated  by  the  ideal  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
the  referendum, — "an  uigenUy  demanded 
reform    which   no   real   democratic   coimtry 
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ought  to  be  without."  Moreover,  he  u  es- 
sentially practical.  He  believes  in  doing 
rather  than  talking,  and  in  adopting  the  ste|>- 
by-step  plan  for  reaching  the  goal  as  the  metli- 
od  by  which  the  most  rapid  progieflB  can  be 
made  without  the  danger  of  forcible  lemla- 
tion.    In  his  advice  to  Socialists,  he  says: 


"Their  ideals  will  be  far  better  served  fay 
a  little  less  talk  and  more  woric«  Less  talk 
of  the  final  aim  and  more  woric  for  immfdiite 
steps  towards  that  aim.  Millions  who  figlit 
shy  of  them  when  they  preach  their  socialiit 
or  communist  state  wfll  cheerfully  bdp  whea 
they  go  to  work  to  lay  the  foundations  of  « 
thorough  social  reform.  Nobody  will  hinder 
them  from  keeping  before  their  eyes  tiieir 
great  goal:  the  brotherhood  of  men,  but  if 
they  want  to  do  some  real  good,  they  wfll  wpeak 
less  of  this  brotherhood  and  do  more  pncticsl 
work  towards  establishing  it  .  .  .  Tliere  are 
no  through  tickets  obtainable  to  the  socisKut 
State;  we  have  to  book  from  station  to  stitioQ. 

"The  first  two  stations  are  land  natumaK' 
sation  and  currency  reform. 

"But  the  admission  to  the  booking-office 
must  be  fought  for  before  any  ticket  ii  ob- 
tainable; the  people  must  obtain  the  power 
to  mould  their  own  destinies,  independent  of 
despots,  whatever  their  name;  and  it  is  not 
always  the  traditional  despot  who  proves  the 
most  dangerous.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  worid 
it  is  not  the  king  but  the  party-boss  who  is 
most  to  be  feared.  The  practical  democrat 
in  our  country  will  not  fight  for  a  republic,  but 
for  the  proportional  vote,  the  referendum  and 
initiative,  Uie  dective  execvUve^  never  mind 
whether  there  is  a  figure-head  above  this  ex- 
ecutive or  not." 

Land  reform,  money  reform  and  practical 
voluntary  codperation,  our  author  holds,  are 
objects  which,  next  to  direct-legislation,  should 
receive  the  hearty  support  of  the  friends  of 
human  progress. 

The  volume  contains  eleven  long  du^pteis 
devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  "Wanted, 
A  New  Gospel."  "The  Land,"  "Money," 
The  Effect  of  a  Scientific  Paper  Currency," 
Free    Trade    or   Protection,"    "Banking," 
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"Interest,"  "Capital  and  Capitalism,"  "De- 
mocracj,"  and  "Socialism."  It  is  a  book 
that  all  earnest-minded  students  of  political 
economy  and  economic  advance  should  care- 
fully peruse. 


World  Organization,  By  Raymond  L.  Bridg- 
man.  Cloth.  Pp.  172.  Price,  50  cents, 
net.     Boston:  Ginn  &  Company. 

Two  laoHTT  world  ideals  are  in  active 
conflict.  fPhe  one  is  the  reactionary,  pro- 
vincial and  essentially  savage  concept  which 
aims  at  a  return  of  the  old  feudalistic  ideal, 
with  the  difference  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
the  war-lords  were  the  dukes,  the  barons  and 
feudal  chieftains  who  dominated  small  areas 
and  who  strove  by  the  "big-stick"  policy  to 
become  more  and  more  powerful;  whereas, 
to-day,  the  reactionaries  seek  by  the  same 
savage  methods — ^by  increased  armament  and 
vastly  augmented  military  burdens — ^to  secure 
to  their  several  nations  the  same  kind  of  su- 
premacy through  the  might  of  brute  force  and 
intellectual  cunning  which  marked  the  feud- 
alism of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  opposing  world- 
ideal  seeks  to  increase  the  power  and  binding 
force  of  international  courts  of  arbitration 
and  congresses  for  the  peaceful  and  practical 
federation  of  the  world  along  lines  that  wiU 
render  war  between  nations  as  unjustifiable 
as  in  civilized  states  war  with  pistol,  knife  or 
gun  is  unjustifiable  and  intolerable  between 
the  individual  citizens  in  a  nation,  and  which 
wiU  respect  the  rights  and  sanctity  of  nations 
and  further  all  world-movements  that  make 
for  the  development  and  happiness  of  the  in- 
dividual and  the  advance  of  true  civilization 
throughout  the  world — movements  such  as 
have  already  been  accomplished  by  the  Inter- 
national Postal  Union,  and  from  which  all 
peoples  are  to-day  enjoying  in  greater  or  less 
degree  the  beneficent  fruits.  This  great  move- 
ment of  the  practical  idealists  for  the  realiza- 
tion on  earth  of  the  prayer  and  the  dream  of 
the  founder  of  Chnstianity  is  perhaps  the 
most  inspiring  and  promising  world-work 
that  engages  the  attention  of  earth's  foremost 
ethical  leaders.  It  is  a  movement  that  will 
also  take  from  civilized  lands  their  most  crush- 
ing, useless  and  demoralizing  burden — the 
vast  expense  incident  to  sustaining  men  and 
measures  dedicated  to  human  slaughter  and 
the  devastation  of  the  lands  of  the  earth. 

The  present  volume  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  peace  and  prog- 


ress. In  it  Mr.  Bridgman  discusses  the  sub- 
ject of  world  organization  in  the  clear  and 
able  manner  of  one  who  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered his  theme. 

Among  the  principal  subjects  considered 
are:  "The  World  Constitution,"  "The  World 
Legislature,"  "The  World  Judiciary,"  and 
"The  World  Executive,"  each  subject  occu- 
pying a  chapter.  "  World  Legislation  Already 
Accomplished,"  "World  Business  Now  Pend- 
ing," "Forces  Active  for  World  Unity,"  and 
"World  Organization  Secures  World  Peace," 
are  other  very  important  chapters. 

To  most  persons  many  of  the  facts  presented 
in  this  volume  will  come  as  a  revelation.  Es- 
pecially will  this  be  true  of  the  practical 
achievements  made  toward  world  federation 
and  the  astonishing  results  that  have  been 
accompli^ed  in  the  direction  of  international 
l^;islative  and  executive  business.  The  case 
of  International  Postal  Regulation  is  a  typical 
and  striking  iUustration  of  this  character, 
while  the  progress  made  toward  international 
arbitration  is  dwelt  upon  as  indicating  the 
nature  and  trend  of  a  world-movement  that, 
if  the  friends  of  peace  everywhere  will  per- 
sistently and  steadily  uphold,  will  soon  lead 
to  a  permanent  supreme  court  of  arbitration 
whose  decisions  will  cany  binding  power  on 
all  nations  and  which  in  a  short  time  wiU 
render  war  well-nigh  impossible. 

Friends  of  peace  and  all  who  realize  the 
new  demands  imposed  on  civilization  by  the 
growing  realization  of  the  solidarity  of  life 
and  its  inescapable  duty  and  obligation  will 
find  this  volume  of  interest  and  practical  value. 
It  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
that  makes  for  a  permanent  upward-moving 
civilization. 


The  Man  of  the  Hour.  By  Octave  Thanet. 

Illustrated.      Qoth.  I^.     477.      Price, 

$1.50.    Indianapolis:  The    Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

This  novel  considered  as  fiction  merits 
special  notice.  It  is  one  of  the  best  romances 
of  the  year,  and  in  spite  of  an  occasional  un- 
fortunate expression  and  some  loose  phrases, 
which  even  the  canons  of  realism  would  not 
justify,  it  is  a  better  piece  of  literature  than 
most  American  novels  of  the  present.  As  a 
sociological  study,  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
in  such  favorable  terms,  for  though  there  is 
much  that  is  fine  and  true  in  its  spirit,  and 
though  we  believe  that  the  authw  desires  to 
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be  fair  and  just,  she  has  signaUy  failed  at  many 
points.  This  failure  seems  to  arise  from  a 
confused  and  superficial  view  of  the  subject 
she  essays  to  treat  and  the  casting  of  her  story 
in  a  mould  consistent  with  the  ex-parte  views 
of  such  enemies  of  organized  labor  as  Messrs. 
Parry  and  Post  and  of  such  writers  as  Mr. 
Ralph  Easley  of  the  Civic  Federation.  To 
be  guided  by  the  opinions  of  such  thinkers  or 
of  men  of  their  ilk  is  to  oonmiit  one's  self  to  a 
one-sided  view  of  the  social  question,  which 
in  spite  of  honest  intentions  on  the  part  of  the 
author  cannot  fail  to  prove  injurious,  as  they 
are  misrepresentative  in  character.  Thus, 
there  is  much  of  that  confusion  pervading 
this  work,  in  reference  to  Socialists,  Anarchists 
and  Nihilists,  that  a  few  years  ago  was  a  mark- 
ed feature  of  the  literature  of  reactionary 
thought.  Again,  the  author  has  chosen  as 
the  master-spirit  among  the  radical  imion 
leaders  a  man  who  is  at  once  an  imprindpled 
grafter,  a  downright  thief,  and  a  brutal  mur- 
derous character,  and  subtly  she  conveys  the 
idea  that  the  radical  wing  of  the  social  re- 
formers and  of  labor  unions  are  either  selfish 
or  irresponsible,  or  are  conmiitted  to  a  policy 
of  violence,  all  of  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  false,  although,  of  course,  all  classes  of  so- 
ciety hold  in  their  midst  the  Judases  and  the 
Benedict  Arnolds,  but  we  believe  that  no- 
where are  such  characters  less  typical  than  in  the 
ranks  where  she  places  them  as  master-spirits. 

In  the  author's  opposition  to  governmental 
ownership  of  the  railways  again  we  behold 
the  superficial  thinker  who  parrots  long-ex- 
ploded theories  of  the  interested  classes.  On 
the  same  grounds  that  she  opposes  govern- 
mental railways  she  would,  if  consistent,  op- 
pose the  government  operating  the  post-office. 
Thus,  while  in  many  ways  the  spirit  of  the 
book  is  fine  and  the  author  gives  evidence  of 
a  wish  to  be  just,  it  is  clear  that  she  has  taken 
her  opinions  from  partisans  of  capitalistic 
classes  and  from  the  school  conmutted  to 
palliative  reforms,  such  as  the  work  carried 
forward  by  associated  charities — a  school 
which  shrinks  from  radical  and  fundamental 
measures  for  the  securing  of  justice  to  all  the 
people. 

The  story  deals  with  the  life  of  a  boy,  the 
son  of  an  American  manufacturer  and  a  Rus- 
sian princess.  The  father  is  a  typical  Ameri- 
can capitalist,  a  man  who  has  made  a  large 
fortune  in  manufacturing  agricultural  im- 
plements, and  who,  as  a  landlord,  does  not 
scruple  to  summarily  evict  his  poor  tenants 


when  adversity  overtakes  them  and  tiiey  are 
unable  to  pay  their  rent  promptly.  The  wife, 
though  a  Russian  princess,  was  a  Nihilist 
who  through  her  love  for  the  people  and  her 
horror  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  of  the 
despotic  bureaucracy,  is  so  opposed  to  prifi- 
leged  classes  as  to  render  her  position  in  Rus- 
sia insecure.  To  get  her  out  of  the  csoiuitiT 
before  the  authorities  transported  her  to  Sibe- 
ria, her  family  encouraged  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Winslow,  who  at  the  time  was  in  Russia  in 
the  interest  of  his  manufactures.  The  princea 
came  to  America  expecting  to  see  the  principle 
of  freedom,  justice  and  fnitemity  everywhere 
in  evidence.  She  was  disillusioned,  and  to 
her  supreme  distress  her  husband  shared 
views  far  more  in  accord  with  those  of  the 
Russian  bureaucracy  than  those  she  enter- 
tained. Ultimately,  long  after  the  birth  ol 
their  son,  Johnny  Ivan,  Uie  husband  and  wife 
separated,  the  wife  going  to  Switserland  wheie 
she  died.  The  father  married  again,  and 
Johnny,  with  intense  love  for  his  mother  and 
respect  for  his  father,  grew  up  sharing  lui 
mother's  sympathy  for  the  pod^  and  many  ol 
her  social  views.  When  the  father  dnd, 
Johnny  was  left  with  only  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  from  his  great  estate,  but  the  wifl 
provided  that  if  when  he  attained  the  age  ol 
thirty  he  should  still  be  in  possession  of  this 
amoimt,  he  should  come  into  the  bulk  of  lui 
father's  fortune.  Otherwise,  the  stepmother 
should  enjoy  it.  Johnny,  who  by  this  time 
is  graduated  from  Harvard,  identifies  himself 
with  the  revolutionary  section  of  the  labor 
unions  in  Chicago,  and  is  relieved  of  his  monej 
by  a  band  of  parasites  and  rogues  who  pose 
as  militant  Socialists  and  labor  leaders.  A 
walking-delegate,  who  has  little  sympathy  with 
the  ideals  of  the  Socialists  and  who  is  pai&ted 
in  glowing  colors  such  as  the  capitalists  always 
paint  the  labor-leader  who  acts  in  accordance 
with  their  wishes,  is  held  up  to  the  admiratioo 
of  the  reader,  and  through  him  and  Johnny's 
stepmother  and  his  old  sweetheart,  the  boy  is 
reclaimed  from  his  lost  estate  as  a  social  re- 
former and  transformed  into  a  capitalist  mag- 
nate whose  first  act  is  to  run  a  lot  of  negro 
strike-breakers  into  his  father's  factory  and 
break  up  a  strike  then  in  process.  He  is  al- 
most killed  through  the  instrumentality  of 
the  villain,  who,  while  posing  as  a  social  re- 
former, robbed  Johnny.  Finally,  the  re- 
claimed capitalist  marries  his  little  playmate 
sweetheart,  is  reconciled  to  his  stepmother, 
and  all  ends  happily. 


Nctes  and  Comments. 
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Return.  By  Agnes  MacGowan  and  Grace 
MacGowan  Cooke.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
Pp.  544.  Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  L.  C. 
Page  &  Company. 

Rettum  is  a  capital  love-story,  one  of  the 
▼ery  best  romantic  novels  of  the  year.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  Charleston,  Savannah  and 
in  the  outlying  country  between  these  towns 
and  St.  Augustine  and  also  west  of  Savannah. 
The  period  chosen  is  the  stirring  and  often 
thrilling  time  early  in  the  eighteenth  century 
when  General  Oglethorpe  was  heroically 
laboring  to  build  up  a  prosperous  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  colony  in  Savannah  and  to  hold  in 
check  and  so  far  as  possible  defeat  the  ambi- 
tious aim  of  Spain. 

The  tale  opens  in  Charleston,  S.  C.  The 
heroine,  Diana  Chaters,  a  famous  beauty  and 
a  notorious  flirt,  has  at  last  been  caught  in 
the  snares  of  a  gallant  as  perfidious  as  herself. 
She  is  deeply  in  love  with  this  last  suitor. 
A  magnificent  church-wedding  has  been  ar- 
ranged, but  at  the  church  Diana  receives  a 
note  from  the  man  she  expected  to  marry  her 
jilting  her.  The  blow  to  the  girl's  pride  almost 
dethrones  her  reason.  She  has  heretofore 
been  more  a  body  without  a  soul  than  aught 
else,  a  woman  prominent  for  her  beauty  and 
charm  of  manners.  She  has  captivated  men 
on  every  side  only  to  spurn  them  when  their 
love  has  been  won.  Now,  she  has  received 
like  treatment  from  the  only  man  she  has  ever 
cared  for.  In  humiliation  she  flees  to  Savan- 
nah where  she  is  welcomed  by  Greneral  Ogle- 
thorpe, long  a  strong  friend  of  the  family. 
At  this  period  her  one  desire  is  to  marry  some 
courageous  young  man  and  induce  him  to 
wreak  vengeance  on  the  lover  who  has  dis- 
carded her.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan  she 
weds  a  brilliant,  noble,  courageous  but  high- 
spirited   young   Virginian    named    Marshall. 


Soon  after  the  wedding  the  husband  finds  that 
his  wife  has  never  loved  him.  A  bitter  scene 
is  followed  by  the  departure  of  the  young  man 
to  fight  the  Spaniards  and  the  Indians.  Then 
comes  war,  days  and  weeks  and  months  of 
bitterness  to  Diana.  At  length  a  little  son 
is  bom,  but  ere  this  event,  the  father  disap- 
pears during  a  fierce  fight  among  the  Indians 
and  Spaniards.  Whether,  however,  he  had 
been  killed  or  taken  prisoner,  no  one  knew, 
although  his  body  was  not  foimd  among  the 
dead.  The  long  period  of  waiting,  the  com- 
ing of  the  little  duld  and  the  news  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  her  husband  serve  to  break  the 
foolish  pride  and  destroy  the  self-adulation 
and  soul-destroying  egotism  of  Diana.  From 
out  the  night-time  of  pain,  sorrow  and  bitter- 
ness she  emerges  as  one  reborn.  Her  soul 
has  been  quickened,  and  during  the  waiting 
time  she  has  learned  to  love  her  husband  with 
all  the  intensity  of  a  naturally  strong  nature. 
At  length  she  sets  out  with  her  babe  in  search 
of  him.  Long  and  tireless  are  the  journeys, 
but  at  length  the  glory  of  love's  full  fruition 
comes  to  the  reunited  ones. 

Though  the  story  is  first  of  all  a  love  ro- 
mance, and  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  his- 
tory of  Diana  Marshall  and  her  husband* 
there  are  numerous  characters  interspersed 
through  thestory  whoplayimportantpartsin  the 
romance.  A  deli^tful  chapter  is  devoted  to 
Whitefield  and  his  great  work  at  Savannah. 

The  realist  wiU  find  as  little  in  this  work  to 
praise  as  he  finds  in  the  novels  of  the  elder 
Dumas.  The  scenes,  the  times,  the  customs 
and  the  people  are,  it  is  true,  very  unlike  those 
with  whom  we  are  familiar,  but  this  is  true 
of  all  novels  of  the  romantic  school  which 
picture  life  of  other  days,  and  those  who  de- 
light in  an  absorbingly  interesting  love  ro- 
mance over  which  the  glamor  of  romanticism 
is  cast,  wiU  enjoy  Rdum. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


MR.  MOODY  AND  THE  CONSERVATION 
OF  MONOPOLY:  The  paper  by  Mr. 
John  Moodt,  which  we  publish  this  month,  will  at- 
tract general  attentioD.  The  author's  exhaustive 
work,  entitled  The  Truth  About  the  Tnuts,  which 
appeared  in  1904,  received,  we  bdieve,  more  extended 
notiee  than  any  similar  economic  discussion  of  recent 
years,  and  his  position  as  a  weU-equipped  thinker  is 
such  as  to  insure  a  general  hearing  for  him  on  any 
question  relating  to  social,  economic  or  political  prob- 
lems. Furthermore,  though  a  strong  individualist, 
he  is  an  outspoken  reformer,  who  represents  a  large 


body  of  intdligent  and  earnest  thinkers,  who  believe 
that  the  single-tax  in  connection  with  efficient  meas- 
ures for  securing  the  benefits  of  direct-lcsislation, 
throu^  the  initiative  and  referendum,  vrould  destroy 
the  evils  from  which  the  social  oiganism  is  suffc 
and  that  by  the  adcx>tion  of  these  measures,  eqi 
of  opportunitieB  ana  of  i^ts  can  be  best  attsii 
We  take  pleasure  in  pfesentins  the  views  of  Mr. 
Moodt  because  they  are  the  uiou|ri[its  of  a  hfg^ 
minded  social  reformer  of  the  individualistic  sdiooL 
We  think  he  is  in  error  in  some  of  his  conclusions, 
as  for  example,  bis  bdief  tiial  the  public-service  com- 
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panies  and  monopolies  wish  governmental  control. 
Tliis  point  we  have  elsewhere  noticed  at  lenfi^  Fur- 
thermore, it  seems  to  iis  that  Mr.  Moodt,  m  conunon 
with  other  earnest  thinkers,  fails  to  realize  the  differ- 
ence between  a  monopoly  owned  and  operated  l^ 
all  the  people  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  people 
and  a  monopol  v  enjoyed  by  a  few  persons  for  the 
enormous  enrichment  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of 
tiie  masses  who  produce  and  consume. 

Proporiiofud  RepreierUaHon  in  Switzerland:  In 
this  issue  we  give  another  paper  in  our  series  of  ideal 
democratic  measures  for  conserving  popular  govern- 
ment Mr.  Ttbon  is  probably  the  ablest  American 
advocate  of  this  important  reform  which  is  operated 
so  satisfactorily  in  Switzerland,  Belgium  and  in  sev- 
eral other  countries  of  the  globe. 

Mr,  MUb  on  the  Denver  UtUitif'Trud  and  Mumc- 
ipaMwnerskip:  We  doubt  if  America  possesses 
tcMlay  the  peer  of  the  Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills  amonff 
her  ablest  trained  legal  minds  who  are  committed 
to  pubUcownership  and  the  reclamation  of  the  natu- 
ral monopolies  from  the  commercial  brigands  who 
are  corrupting  the  public  servants  in  every  depart- 
ment of  government  and  shamefully  roboing  and 
oppressing  all  the  people.  The  p<4)er  whidi  we 
puolish  this  month  is  long,  but  it  is  of  so  startling 
and  circumstantial  a  character  that  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  all  serious-minded  Americans  interested  in  dvic 
purity  and  good  government,  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  who  b^in  the  paper  will  not  only  peruse 
it  to  the  end,  but  will  eageriy  await  the  concluding 
section  which  will  appear  in  the  Novonber  Arena. 
Never,  we  believe,  has  a  more  starthng  or  concrete 
example  of  the  actual  operations  of  the  true  anar^ 
chists  been  published  than  is  found  in  this  notable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  dvic  righteousness. 
Mr.  Mnxfi  is  one  of  the  most  careful  thimcers  among 
our  leading  lawyers,  but  he  also  possesses  the  rare 
merit  of  bemg  thoroughly  feariess  when  he  is  assured 
of  the  truth  oflus  evidence  and  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
His  incisive  statement  of  the  case  for  pubhc-ow^ier- 
ship  is  dear  and  convincing,  while  his  revelations  of 
the  infamy  of  the  water-works  plunderers  and  their 
baleful  influence  over  courts  and  legislative  bodies, 
ou^t  in  themsdves  to  awakoi  the  most  slow-think- 
ing of  our  people  to  the  imperative  need  of  the  public 
taking  the  natural  monopolies  out  of  the  hands  of 
corporations,  who  more  than  all  other  sinister  in- 
fluences have  debauched  government  and  corrupted 
the  pec^le's  servants  and  who  through  these  evil 
practices  have  been  able  to  rob  and  oppress  the  people 
m  a  manner  that  under  man^  libmd  monarchies 
would  have  occasioned  revolution  if  attempted  by 
the  ruling  sovereign.     

The  American  Doctrine  of  Shipping  Rights:  At 
the  present  time,  when  the  menace  of  a  ship-subsidy 
is  again  threatening  the  nation,  a  dear,  comprehen- 
sive, and  informing  historical  survey  of  the  snipping 
doctrine  of  the  eany  history,  of  our  republic  and  its 
results  is  at  once  timdy  and  of  great  importance  to 
all  povons  interested  in  the  real  advance  of  the  ship- 
ping interests  but  who  are  also  the  uncompromising 
toes  of  ship-subsidies,  steals  or  other  forms  of  gnSt- 
ing  by  whidi  a  few  over-rich  individuals  are  ever 
seddng  to  loot  the  public  treasury  for  private  ^un. 
Mr.  ^TEB  is  one  of  the  best  informed  authorities 
in  America.  His  two  large  volumes,  American 
Marine  and  American  Navigation,  published  by 
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without  doubt  the  most 
subject  that  have  appeared. 


GoMFAMT,  of  Bostm,  tre 


eidiaufltive  timtMPs  oo  the 


The  Uses  and  Abuees  of  Italian  Travel:  Our  md- 
ers  will  derive  mudi  pleasure  and  profit  from  Mr. 
Carl  Vrooiian's  thoughtful  ipeupet  on  Italian  travel 
After  completing  his  education  at  Harvard,  Mr. 
Vbooman  ndd  for  some  time  a  positioD  as  Regent  of 
the  Kansas  Agricultural  CoUeee;.  Litter,  at  has 
spent  much  time  in  the  Old  Wond  dev«>ted  to  stujl^ 
and  research.  For  several  noonths  1^  has  been  in 
Italy  and  Switseriand.  The  pi^)er  on  Italian  travel 
will  be  conmlemented  by  an  equally  interesting  yepet 
on  Switzerland  which  we  hope  to  find  room  tor  m 
our  November  issue. 


Mr.  EhoeWs  Paver:  Mr.  Elweu^'s  descriptioD  of 
the  advance  made  oy  a  young  sculpfreas  in  New  Yoric 
and  the  fine  illustration  of  her  fint  important  woik, 
molded  without  any  assistance,  will  prove  inspiriur 
to  many  young  people  who  have  the  courage  aoa 
determination  to  succeed  in  ^te  of  seiious  obsUdes. 
"Mart."  is  now  in  Paris,  and  the  progpcsa  ^  ii 
making  confirms  the  expectation  of  ner  master  and 
friends  who  have  followed  ha  remarkable  ptugrcsk 
Mr.  Elwell  is  one  of  our  really  great  artisst  whose 
noble  work  has  enridied  various  art-centers  of  the 
New  Worid  and  who,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  ^i^ 
the  world  many  more  of  such  distinct^  ^reat  ovatms 
as  his  DiCKENB  group,  "Egypt  Awakmmg"  and  "In- 
tdligence  Subduing  Bruterorce." 

The  Woman's  Clvb  Movement:  "Mis,  Alma  A 
Rogers'  paper  will  deeply  interest  tens  of  tiiousBiidi 
of  American  w<Hnen  who  are  activdy  en^^iged  in  the 
various  important  dub-work  beme  earned  on 
throughout  the  republic  There  can  be  no  questkn 
but  that  the  woman's  dub  movement  has  exerted  a 
great  influence  in  broadening,  educating  and  devel- 
oping American  wcnnanhood. 

A  Pastorcd  of  the  HiUs:  We  take  great  pleasure  in 
calling  the  special  attention  of  our  readers  to  Marie 
Antoinette  McKdi's  fine  story.  It  cannot  fail  to 
ddight  lovers  of  that  fiction  which  is  at  once  litera- 
ture and  a  faithful  reflex  of  present-day  life  and  con- 
ditions. We  believe  this  to  be  the  best  short  stoiT, 
with  the  possiUe  exception  of  Miss  Dbomgoole  a 
The  New  Year's  Watch,  that  has  appeared  in  The 
Arena  in  recent  years.  We  predict  that  Miss  Mc- 
KiM  has  a  brilliant  future  beiore  her  if  she  devotes 
her  attention  to  literature.  Besides  bdnff  a  ddufat- 
ful  creation  horn  a  Uterary  view-point,  there  is  here 
pr»ent  the  spirit  of  human  interest  and  syn^tiiy 
which  will  appeal  to  all  fine  natures. 

Our  Book-Study:  This  month  we  have  given  a 
s(»newhat  extended  review  to  Miss  Tarbezj/s  im- 
portant history  of  the  Standard  Oil  Companv,  be- 
cause we  believe  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
consdence-works  of  recent  decades. 


A  Correction:  In  Hon.  J.  Warner  Miub*  artide  in 
this  issue,  on  page  882,  tiiirty  lines  6om  tibe  top  of 
the  first  column,  after  the  name  of  Gut  Liffior 
Stevicx,  the  name  W.  C  KiMosLsr  was  omitted. 
On  page  884,  nine  lines  from  the  top  of  the  aeoood 
column  tiie  figures  reading  1905,  ^StJBOOJOOO  ahoukl 
read  1904,  $8^,484. 


F.    EDWIN    ELWELL    IN    HIS    STUDIO 
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'*  Ws  do  not  take  possession  of  our  ideas,  but  are  possessed  by  them, 
'They  master  us  and  force  us  into  the  arena, 
"Wkere,  Hke  gladiators,  we  must  fight  for  /A«??i."— HBunc 
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THE    BOURN VILLE   VILLAGE   EXPERIMENT:    A   TWEN 
TIETH-CENTURY  ATTEMPT  AT  HOUSING 

THE  WORKERS. 

By  Lyra  Dale  Truebixx)d. 


**  A  small  contribution  towards  the  solution  of  a 
great  problem." 

IN*  THESE  modest  words  Mr.  George 
Cadbury,  the  founder  of  the  model 
workingmen's  village  at  Boumville,  Eng- 
land, describes  his  great  philanthropic 
scheme  for  the  betterment  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  working-classes.  We  hear 
mudi  in  these  days  about  model  tene- 
ments, cottage-homes  and  garden-cities, 
and  the  proof  that  they  are  practicable, 
beneficial  and  successful  is  being  demon- 
strated in  this  little  EngUsh  village.  We 
Americans  are  doing  much  towards  al- 
leviating the  wretchedness  and  misery 
that  prevail  in  the  crowded  slums  of  our 
cities,  but  we  have  yet  a  great  deal  to 
learn  about  the  housing  problem  and  how 
to  solve  it. 

Mr.  George  Cadbury,  senior  member 
of  one  of  the  largCvSt  cocoa  manufacturing 
companies  in  the  world,  Cadbury  Brothers, 
Ltd.,  of  Birmingham,  England,  is  the 
man  to  whom  this  model  village  owes  its 
existence.  As  an  employer  of  many 
thousands  of  men  and  women,  Mr.  Cad- 
burv  found  himself  in  direct  contact  with 
the  sad  struggle  for  existence  in  which  so 
nianv  finallv  succumb.  Bad  environ- 
inent  seemed  to  him  to  be  largely  the 


cause  of  the  evils  to  which  the  laboring 
classes  are  subject,  and  he  determined, 
so  far  as  lay  in. his  power,  to  provide  a 
practical  remedy.  The  spirit  in  which 
he  has  grappled  with  the  problem  may 
be  best  described  in  his  own  words.  In 
the  deed  by  which  he  conveyed  the  estate 
to  the  Boumville  Village-Trust,  he  thus 
sets  forth  his  object : 

"  The  Founder  is  desirous  of  alleviating 
the  evils  which  arise  from  the  insanitary 
and  insufficient  accommodation  supplied 
to  large  numbers  of  the  working-classes, 
and  of  securing  to  workers  in  factories 
some  of  the  advantages  of  outdoor  village 
life,  ^ith  opportunities  for  the  natural 
and  healthful  occupation  of  cultivating 
the  soil."  And  further,  he  has  in  mind 
"  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working-class  and  laboring  population  in 
and  around  Birmingham,  and.  elsewhe^re 
in  Great  Britain,  by  the  provision  .of  im- 
proved dwellings,  with  gardens^  and  open 
spaces  to  be  enjoyed  therewith." 

In  a  word,  he  believed  that  the  remedy 
must  be  sought  in  putting  the  people  into 
the  country  and  removing  them  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  close,  narrow  and  ill- 
smelling  streets  and  alleys  of  the  crowded 
city,  where  vice  and  sin  lurk  at  every 
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tiini.  and  wlicre  a  hif^h  degree  of  moral 
an<l  physical  welfare  is  absolutely  inipos- 
sit)le. 

A  consi<lerable  portion  of  liis  estate  of 
several  liuiiilred  acres  at  Boumville  was 
set  apart  for  the  carrsinjj  out  of  tlie  plan. 
It  wouUl  have  Ix^n  difFiciilt  to  find  a  more 
adniinihle  location.  Anionj;  the  Iieanti- 
ful  hills  of  Worcestersliire,  four  miles 
southwest  of  Binningham,  where  tlie 
fresh,  invigorating;  breezes  blow  contimi- 
ally,  where  the  grass,  the  trees  and  flowers 
flourish  in  that  profusion  and  venlancy 
found  nowhere  else  as  in  England,  when- 
the  sky-lark  ''singing  still  <loth  soar,  and 
soaring  ever  singeth,"  the  most  ardent 
lover  of  nature  would  find  himself  charm- 
ed antl  u)>liftcd.  To  the  poor  man  from 
the  city,  who  has  spent  his  life  cooped  up 
by  day  in  a  factory  and  by  night  in  a 
crowde<l  tenement,  with  scarce  a  sight  of 
a  blade  of  grass  to  refresh  liis  weary  eyes, 
the  cliange  must  .'Jcem  like  a  realization 
of  ail  liis  dreams  of  happiness.  Such 
surroundings  and  a.ssociationa  would  en- 
noble what  had  before  lieen  dnidger}', 
and  turn  the  most  menial  tasks  into  a 
plea,sure  and  a  delight. 


The  beginnings  of  Boumville  date 
from  1879,  but  practically  the  nhole  of 
the  present  village  wa.><  founded  in  1893. 
From  the  first  it  was  lietemiined  to  pro- 
vide against  any  passibility  of  overcn>wd- 
ing  by  stipulating  that  every  bouse  must 
have  a  garden,  that  no  building  must 
cover  more  tlian  a  quarter  of  the  ground 
on  which  it  was  erccte<l,  that  the  .streets 
must  be  wide  and  well-shaded  with  trees 
and  that  abundant  provision  should  he 
made  for  ]>arks  and  recreation  grounti*. 
No  child  was  to  be  more  than  five  min- 
utes" walk  fn>m  a  play-ground. 

By  1!MK),  three  huiidre<l  and  fifty  cot- 
tages had  been  erecteil,  and  in  Decenilter 
of  that  year  Mr.  Ca<lhury  turned  over  to 
the  "IJournville  Village-Trust,"  ns  an 
absolute  gift,  the  revenues  all  to  lie  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  the  en- 
tire estate  of  four  hundn-d  and  eijjhtv- 
fi^■e  acres  of  land,  including  the  village  of 
Boiirnville.  the  total  value  being  alxnit 
one  million  dollars,  to  he  held  and  ad- 
ministered in  accordance  w^itli  the  Deed 
of  Foundation,  to  which  reference  has 
aln-ady  l>een  made.  None  of  the  revenue 
is  to  return  to  the  giver  or  his  heirs. 
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A  ft^w  clauses  from  the  deed  will  fur- 
tlitT  illustrate  the  object  of  the  Founder, 
and  the  underlying  principles  on  which 
the  Village-Trust  is  based.  The  sugges- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  property  are  "  given 
by  way  of  illustration  only,  and  not  to 
limit  the  Trustees'  discretion."  They 
provide  for  the  "  provision,  erection,  adap- 
tation or  improvement  of  buildings,  and 
the  acquisition  of  land  in  any  part  of  Great 
Britain."  "  It  is  the  desire  of  the  Founder 
that  so  far  as  possible  such  dwellings  may 
(K-ciipy  al>out  one-fourth  part  of  the  sitra 
on  which  they  are  respectively  erected, 
the  R-niaining  portions  to  be  used  as  gar- 
<lens  or  open  spaces  in  connection  with 
such  dwellings."  "If  practicable,"  it 
is  desired  that  the  rents  "be  fixed  on  such 
Ijasis  as  to  make  them  accessible  to  per- 
sons of  the  laboring  and  working-classes, 
whom  it  is  his  desire  to  attract  from  the 
crowded  and  insanitary  tenements  which 
they  now  inhal>it,  without,  however,  plac- 


ing them  in  the  position  of  being  recipients 
of  a  bounty." 

As  to  factories  and  shops,  "no  such 
factories  shall  occupy  in  area  more  than 
one  fifteenth  part  of  the  total  area  of  the 
estate  on  which  they  may  be  built."  The 
Trustees  have  full  powers  to  make  all 
kinds  of  improvements,  to  invest  funds, 
lease  land,  build  schools,  hospitals, 
churches,  libraries,  gymnasiums,  and  to 
found  similar  institutions.  All  "schools 
and  institutions  which  the  Trustees  may 
build  must  be  so  ot^anized  as  carefully 
to  exclude  sectarian  influences,  and  so 
conducted  as  to  avoid  denominational 
jealousy." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
the  deed  is  that  dealing  with  the  question 
of  the  sale  of  intoxicants.  Although  it 
is  the  Founder's  "intention  that  the  sale, 
distribution  or  consumption  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  shall  be  entirely  suppressed,  if 
such  suppression  does  not  in  the  opinioD 
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of  the  Trustees  lead  to  greater  evils,"  still 
there  are  provided  conditions  under  which 
huildin^s  may  be  used  for  the  sale  of  such 
liquors.  It  is  strictly  stipulated  that  "  the 
unanimous  <-onsent  in  writing  of  all  the 
Trustees  shall  he  a  necessary  precedent 
to  the  grant  of  the  license  or  other  permit, 
and  such  consent  shall  lie  given,  withheld, 
or  have  any  condition  us  to  hours  and 
quantities  of  sale,  or  any  other  matters 
attached  thereto  as  thu  Tn  is  lees  may 
delemiine,  ,  .  .  An<l  all  net  jirofit  aris- 
ing from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor 
shall  he  devoted  to  securing  for  the  village 
community  re<-reation  and  counter  at- 
tractions to  the  liquor  tra<le  as  ordinarily 
conducted."  When  one  considers  the 
character  of  the  men  who  coinjwse  the 
Trust  it  hardly  seems  prohahle  that 
Bounivillc  should  over  become  other 
than  a  purely  temperance  town.  Its 
sxicccss  thus  far  without  a  public-house 
proves  that  tlie  latter  is  not  a  necessity 
to  the  workingman,  as  is  so  often  main- 
tained. 


Finally,  "the  administration  of  the 
Trust  shall  be  wholly  unseetarian  and 
n  on -political,  and  there  shall  always  be 
a  rigid  exclusion  of  all  infiuences  calcu- 
lated or  tending  to  impart  to  it  a  character 
sectarian  as  regards  religion  or  belief,  or 
exclusive  as  regards  politics,  and  it  will  be 
a  violation  of  the  intention  of  tlie  Found- 
er if  participation  in  its  benefits  should 
be  excluded  on  the  ground  of  religious 
l>elief  or  [M>lilical  bias." 

Since  the  village  was  put  in  the  hands 
of  the  Trustees  in  1900  the  work  of  erect- 
ing cottages  has  gone  steadily  forward, 
until  now  there  are  over  five  hundred, 
with  a  [Kipulation  of  about  two  thousand 
five  hundred.  Of  these  6ve  hundred 
houses  only  three  hundred  and  fourteen 
belong  properly  speaking  to  the  Trust. 
At  first  it  was  tlie  intention  to  sell  the  land 
and  cottages  and  thus  give  to  the  work- 
men the  incentive  of  possessing  their  own 
homes.  Under  this  plan  one  hundred 
and  forty-three  cottages  were  sold.  To 
this  scheme  there  appeared  in  course  of 
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time  many  objections.  Finally  it  was 
abandoned,  owing  mainly  to  the  difficulty 
of  l>eing  sure  that  all  such  property  would 
continue  to  be  administered  by  its  new 
owners  in  accordance  with  the  Founder's 
desires.  There  was  also  the  danger  that 
builders  would  buy  up  cottages  for  pur- 
poses of  .speculation,  and  if  the  property 
were  once  actually  .sold  there  would  be 
no  means  of  preventing  such  an  abuse. 
Now  the  houses  are  let  only  to  tenants 
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(return  tickets  being  issued  to  workmen 
at  half-price, — four  cents),  and  there  are 
many  people  of  independent  means  who 
have  tome  to  live  at  BounHalle  because 
of  its  attractiveness.  The  Trust  will 
erect  houses  to  suit  the  wishes  of  pros- 
pective tenants. 

The  proportion  of  householders  work- 
ing in  the  village  itself  is  41.2  per  cent.; 
in  villages  within  one  mile  of  Boumville, 
18.6  per  cent.;  in  Birminghum,  four  miles 
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who  pay  weekly  rent.  The  rents  range 
from  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  week,  taxes  in- 
cluded, to  three  dollars,  not  including 
taxes.  A  few  larger  houses  rent  at  a 
higher  rate.  The  city  of  Birmingham 
supplies  gas,  water  and  sewerage  to  the 
village. 

\[any  people  liave  an  idea  that  the 
village  is  solely  for  workingmen,  and  es- 
pecially for  those  who  are  in  the  employ 
of  the  Cadbury  Cocoa  Company,  whose 
works  are  situated  near  BoumviUe.  Only 
about  half  the  householders  are  engaged 
in  this  employment,  others  work  either  id 
neighboring  villages  or  in  Birmingham 


distant,  40.2  per  cent.  The  various  em- 
ployments are  weil  represented.  I'here 
are: 

Men  emplofed  Id  factories 50.7  per  cpdL 

Clerks  (ud  travelbg  men, 1S.3 

Mechanics,   carpeaters,   bricklayers, 
et  (U., M.0       " 

It  now  remains  to  speak  in  detail  of  the 
village.  It  has  been  laid  out  with  great 
attention  to  picturesqueness  and  artistic 
beauty.  The  roads  are  forty-two  feet  in 
width  and  are  all  planted  with  trees. 
There  is  already  a  village  green,  an  ex- 
tensive playground,  and  a  reservation  for 
parks,  while  plans  are  being  made  for 
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additional  grounds  as  soon  as  (' 
of  population  shall  demand  it. 

Six  hundred  square  yards  is  the  siKc  of 
the  average  garden  surrounding  eat-h 
eottage.  These  gardens,  or  yanis,  as 
we  s)iould  say,  arc  laid  out  by  the  ganlen- 
ers  of  the  estate  when  the  houses  are  built, 
so  that  the  tenant  finds  his  garden  rea<ly 
for  him  when  he  takes  possession.  Gar- 
dening classes  for  young  men  are  main- 
tained, and  the  professional  estate  garden- 
ers are  always  ready  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  tenant,  although  he  is  respon.sible 
for  the  appearance  of  his  own  garden.  A 
usual  arrangement  is  to  have  six  or  eight 
apple  and  pear  or  other  fruit  trees  at  the 
liack  of  the  garden,  and  these  form  a  pro- 
tecting screen  against  the  curious  neigh- 
bor, where  the  houses  are  set  back  to  back. 
In  front  there  is  a  small  grass-plot  with 
flower-beds,  shrubs  and  other  ornamental 
plants.  There  is  very  little  of  the  high 
hedge  or  brick-wall  which  so  mars  the 
beauty  of  the  street-views  in  most  English 
towns. 


The  Trust  has  borne  in  mind  that  com- 
fort and  good  appearance  must  not  be 
sacrificed  to  profit,  and  there  are  nooe  of 
the  so-called  model  tenement-houses,  or 
houses  built  in  endless  rows  on  tbe  same 
pattern.  Simplicity  and  the  avoidance 
of  unnecessary  ornamentation  are  tbe 
only  means  taken  to  reduce  expense.  Far 
less  cost  would  have  been  involved  if  the 
tenement -house  plan  had  been  adopted, 
but  the  Founder's  wi.shes  have  been  «ki- 
tinually  borne  in  mind  to  provide  "gar^ 
dens  and  open  spaces  to  be  enjt^ed" 
with  the  cottages. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  honae,  ineludil^ 
the  erection  of  the  house,  the  laying  out 
of  the  grounds,  etc.,  varies  from  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  to  three 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  according 
to  size  and  elaborateness.  Clear  returns 
of  four  per  cent,  are  realized  on  tbe  outlay. 

The  cottages  are  either  detached,  semi- 
detached or  in  blocks  of  four.  Great 
praise  is  due  the  architect,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Harvey,  for  their  artistic  appearance  and 
the  great  variety  of  the  architecture  em- 
ployed. In  an  article  on  "Cottage 
Homes  "  he  says :  "  Tlie  idea  of  a  cottage- 
home  that  I  have  always  endeavored  to 
keep  in  view  is  one  in  which  beauty  is 
based  on  utility,  and  though  with  the 
artisan  class  it  is  perhaps  most  difficult 
to  gain  this  end,  an  adherence  to  it  must 
sooner  or  later  tell.  On  the  whole,  my 
experience  at  Boumville  has  been  that  the 
residents  in  the  cottages  have  shown  a 
remarkable  readiness  to  catch  the  idea 
and  spirit  of  a  homelike  simplicity,  and 
it  is  evinced  in  such  details  for  instanc-e 
as  their  manner  of  furnishing  the  rooms, 
in  their  adopting  suitable  and  artistic 
curtains  to  the  casement  windows,"  etc. 

In  most  of  the  cottages  built  before 
1900  there  are  two  sitting-rooms,  a  kitch- 
en, three  bedrooms  and  the  usual  closets. 
Some  of  the  lai^r  houses  have  one  or 
two  additional  bedrooms  and  a  bathroom. 
In  the  last  three  years  cottages  have  often 
been  built  with  one  lai^  sitting-room  in 
place  of  the  two  small  ones,  a  kitchen 
with  a  bath  sunk  in  the  floor,  three  bed- 
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rooms  and  somcltmes  an  attic.  A  few 
very  small  cottages  with  two  bed-rooms 
arc  being  built,  and  only  small  families 
win  be  allowed  to  occupy  these. 

It  has  been  said  in  jest  that  we  in  Amer- 
ica build  our  bathroom  first  and  then  add 
around  it  such  living-rooms  as  are  neces- 
sarj'.  The  average  Englisliman  has  not 
yet  grasped,  to  the  extent  that  we  have, 
the  idea  of  the  necessity  as  well  as  con- 
venience of  a  l>athroom  with  all  the  mod- 
cm  equipments.  In  a  certain  English 
town  with  which  I  am  well  acquainted 
there  are  still  being  erected  in  the  sub- 
urbs new  and  modem  houses  without 
bathrooms,  intended  primarily  for  the 
accommodation  of  lodgers.  A  student 
searching  for  rooms  went  from  house  to 
house  in  the  vain  endeavor  to  find  one 
witli  a  bathroom,  and  was  told  by  each 
landlady:  "No,  Miss;  we  don't  have  a 
bath,  and  you  won't  find  one  in  any  of  the 
houses  in  this  neighborhood.  You  '11 
have  to  be  content  with  a  portable  tub." 
This  will  explain  why  so  much  stress  is 
laid  on  the  advantages  of  Boumville  in 
this  respect.     Here  the  bath  is  consid- 


ered one  of  the  essential  parts  of  the  mod- 
el house. 

Many  novel  schemes  have  been  thought 
of  in  order  to  get  the  hath  compressed 
into  as  little  space  as  possible,  and  two 
ways  are  now  in  use.  Some  of  the  baths 
are  either  sunk  in  the  kitchen-floor  be- 
side the  hearth  and  covered  with  a  board 
which  can  be  utilized  for  various  pur- 
poses, or  not  sunk  but  simply  covered 
and  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  being  used 
for  a  table  or  a  seat.  Another  plan  is  to 
have  a  patent  adjustable -tub  with  a  hinge 
at  the  bottom  of  one  end,  so  that  it  may 
be  raised  and  lowered  like  a  folding-bed, 
the  upper  part  being  fitted  with  shelves 
and  used  for  a  cupboard.  A  more  elabo- 
rate arrangement  is  that  of  a  combined 
scullery  bath -range  and  boiler.  The 
range  is  situated  in  a  fireplace  between 
the  kitchen  and  bathroom,  and  has  an 
oven  on  one  side  of  the  grate  and  on  the 
other  a  twelve-gallon  boiler.  The  coals 
can  be  raked  down  under  the  boiler  and 
thus  hot  water  be  obtained  for  cither 
kitchen  or  bathroom  use.  Clothes  may 
also  be  boiled  in  it,  a  great  convenience 
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to  tlic  workingniaii's  wife.  The  bath- 
room lias  alHiut  tliirty-six  feet  of  floor- 
s{MK-e  and  contains  a  full-size  iron  enamel- 
ed bath-tub,  .supplied  with  hot  water  from 
the  boiler  and  eold  from  the  eiMtem. 

English  methods  of  heating  seem  to  us 
rather  crude  and  unsatisfactorj',  but  the 
open  coal -fireplace  has  such  charms  for 
them  that  they  are  unwilling  to  supply  its 
place  with  more  modem  inventions.  The 
fireplaces  are  beautifully  planned  in  these 
hou.ses,  with  tiled  hearths  and  artistic 
chimney-pieces. 

Casement  windows  add  greatly  to  the 
homelike  attractiveness  of  tlic  Iloumville 
cottages.  They  open  on  a  center-pi  vol, 
boUi  inwanis  and  outwards,  and  thus  the 
labor  of  cleaning  them  is  made  much 
easier.  Of  course  tliere  are  no  cellars  or 
basements  to  these  houses;  such  a  thing 
is  rare  in  any  kind  of  a  house  in  England. 
Care  is  taken,  however,  to  build  the  floors 
with  proper  ventilation  beneath,  so  as  to 


prevent  dam[iness  from  collecting  under 
them. 

Health  being  an  important  item  in 
showing  the  value  of  these  model  villages, 
it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  death-rate 
of  Birmingham  with  that  of  Boumville. 
In  1901  the  rate  in  Birmingham  was  19.9 
per  thou.sand,  as  compared  with  8.8  here. 
The  officer  of  health  says  in  his  report  for 
1900:  "I  have  in  my  previous  reports 
made  mention  of  the  model  buildingN  on 
the  estate  which  has  been  laid  out  by  Xf  r, 
Greorge  Cadbury.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
again  mentioning  how  much  I  admire  the 
system  he  has  adopted.  ...  I  cannot 
speak  too  liighly  of  these  dwellings,  and 
I  can  only  hope  that  we  may  be  able  to 
keep  all  dwellings  as  far  as  possible  up 
to  tliis  standard." 

A  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  workmen 
appreciate  Boumville  and  its  advantages 
is  tliat  a  house  never  stands  idle  a  moment. 
Applications  are  continually  coming  in. 
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even  when  it  is  known  that  every  house 
is  already  occupied.  The  waiting-Ust  is 
always  large. 

There  is  great  interest  taken  by  the 
citizens  in  the  advancement  of  all  causes 
that  tend  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
their  village.  A  village  council  has  been 
organized,  whose  members  serve  volun- 
tarily, and  are  elected  by  ballot.  It  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  corporate 
action  and  unity  of  civic  interest.  Under 
its  control  are  the  children's  playground 
and  the  pubUc  baths,  and  it  has  taken 
great  interest  in  the  development  of  gar- 
dening. It  is  in  reaUty  a  sort  of  coopera- 
tive society,  which  purchases  plants  and 
bulbs,  owns  gardening  tools  to  be  let  out, 
has  a  loan  library  of  books  on  horticultural 
subjects,  arranges  flower-shows,  and  plans 
lectures  in  winter  and  excursions  in  sum- 


mer. 


A  site  for  school-buildings  has  been 
chosen  and  plans  are  rapidly  going  for- 
ward for  excellent  educational  advantages 
for  the  children.  On  this  point,  too,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  England  has  not 
made  the  advance  in  pubUc  education 
that  we  have,  and  free  schools  are  not 
with  them  the  first  thing  to  be  provided.* 

On  the  initiative  of  the  Birmingham 
John  Ruskin  Society,  the  Trustees  have 
presented  a  site  for  the  erection  of  a  memo- 
rial building  to  John  Ruskin,  to  consist 
of  a  lecture-hall,  picture-gallery  and 
Ubrary,  with  reading  and  class-rooms. 
This  is  now  nearing  completion. 

Although  not  included  in  the  Boum- 
ville estate  itself,  there  are  several  insti- 
tutions connected  so  closely  with  it  as  to 
constitute  an  integral  part.  These  are 
the  almshouses,  the  recreation-grounds 
connected  with  the  cocoa-works,  and  the 
home  for  girls  employed  in  the  factory. 
The  almshouses  were  founded  in  1898. 
They  are  thirty-three  in  number,  and  are 
built  about  a  quadrangle.  Each  con- 
tains a  sitting-room,  bed-room  and  kitch- 

*  Accounts  have  just  readied  America  deserifaing 
the  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the 
school-building,  which  is  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in 
all  England,  and  certainly  the  best-equipped  in  the 
Midland  counties. 


en.  They  are  furnished  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, and  the  tenants  are  supplied  with 
gas,  coal  and  water,  and  medical  attend- 
ance, free  of  charge.  Preference  is  given 
to  former  employes  of  the  Cadbury  Com- 
pany, but  others  are  also  admitted,  the 
only  requirement  being  that  the  appUcant 
must  have  a  certain  fixed  income  suffi- 
cient to  provide  food  and  clothing  for 
himself.  Rents  from  thirty-eight  cot- 
tages, built  for  this  purpose,  furnish  an 
endowment  fund  by  which  the  almshouses 
are  maintained. 

There  are  recreation-grounds  adjoin- 
ing the  village,  that  for  girls  consisting  of 
twelve  acres,  with  a  gymnasium,  swim- 
ming-bath, tennis  courts,  cricket  and 
hockey-grounds;  while  the  one  for  men 
has  fourteen  acres  with  similar  equip- 
ments. Ever}'  girl  employed  in  the  works 
is  required  to  take  a  certain  amount  of 
exen'ise  in  the  gymnasium  each  week, 
under  trained  supervision.  A  healthier, 
happier-looking  company  of  workmen 
and  factory-girls  would  be  difficult  to  find. 

A  boarding-house  for  those  girls  who 
are  orphans  or  who  must  Uve  away  from 
home,  is  maintained  under  the  direct  su- 
pervision of  the  management.  About 
forty  are  now  accommodated  in  Boum- 
^^lle  Hall. 

Boumville  proves  conclusively  that 
working  men  are  wilUng  to  leave  the  town 
and  live  in  country  surroundings,  that 
they  will  live  four  miles  or  more  from  their 
place  of  employment,  provided  the  means 
of  transit  are  good,  and  that  they  can  and 
will  take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
their  gardens  and  the  care  of  their  homes. 
It  is  above  all  an  object-lesson,  teaching 
clearly  the  tremendous  possibilities  of 
advance  in  the  direction  of  improving  the 
condition  of  the  laboring-classes. 

A  garden-city  is  now  being  laid  out  in 
another  part  of  England,  and  Mr.  Cad- 
bury has  been  consulted  at  every  step,  as 
it  was  felt  that  his  practical  knowledge 
in  such  a  matter  was  greater  than  that  of 
anyone  else.  The  hope  is  that  to  this 
new  garden-city  both  manufacturers  and 
employes  will  be  attracted.     In  order  to 
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gain  the  laborer  it  seems  essential  that 
the  employer  be  first  induced  to  come. 
Thus  the  influence  of  Boumville  is  work- 
ing like  leaven  in  more  than  one  locality 
in  England,  until  we  may  be  fairly  assured 
that  it  will  one  day  permeate  and  change 
the  slum  sections  of  their  great  manufac- 
turing cities,  where  conditions  are  far 
worse  than  in  this  country. 

When  we  have  exhausted  all  our 
schemes  for  relieving  the  congested  por- 
tions of  our  cities  by  improving  conditions 
on  the  spot,  perhaps  we  shall  come  to  re- 
alize that  there  is  yet  a  more  excellent 


way.  The  factory  can  be  removed  bodily 
to  the  country,  and  thus  the  problem  be 
solved,  and  comfortable  and  healthful 
homes  be  furnished  for  the  workman  near 
his  work.  "Back  to  the  soil*'  is  the 
watchword  in  these  days  of  the  stress  and 
strain  of  town-life,  and  better,  happier 
and  purer  homes  can  there  be  provided 
close  to  the  heart  of  nature.  To  Mr. 
Cadbury  we  are  deeply  indebted  for  show- 
ing us  his  way  of  solving  the  problem 
which  is  troubling  us  all  so  sorely. 

Lyra  Dale  Trueblood. 
Boston^  Ma^s. 


POSSIBILITIES  OF  GOVERNMENT  RAILROAD 

CONTROL. 


By  John  Burton  Phillips,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Eoonomicn  and  Sociology  in  the  University  of  Colorado. 


IT  WAS  the  work  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury to  solve  the  problem  of  religious 
liberty.  The  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  brought  forth  political  liberty. 
The  problem  for  the  last  two  centuries 
has  been  to  bring  to  all  the  blessings  of 
industrial  Uberty.  Little  progress  has 
as  yet  been  made  in  this  direction.  In- 
dustrial disturbances  show  that  the  prob- 
lem is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
important.  The  right  to  work  is  not 
accessible  to  all  citizens.  Various 
schemes  have  been  brought  forward  to 
secure  in  greater  or  lesser  degree  a  chance 
for  all  to  get  a  larger  share  in  the  indus- 
trial world  than  modem  conditions  afford. 

Chief  among  the  obstacles  that  at  the 
present  time  prevent  democracy  in  in- 
dustry are  those  that  result  from  the  oper- 
ation of  quasi-public  corporations.  The 
private  operation  of  these  industries  re- 
sults in  discriminations  that  lead  to  the 
ruin  of  the  small  dealer,  destroying  com- 
petition and  enabling  the  favorite  to  build 
up  a  great  monopoly. 

Of  all  quasi-public  industries,  the  rail- 
road is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  cause  at  the 


present  time  that  is  operating  to  prevept 
equal  opportunities  in  modem  industiy. 
The  industries  of  the  country  are  more 
dependent  upon  the  railroads  than  upon 
any  other  one  condition,  and  the  way  in 
which  these  are  managed  is  the  greatest 
power  to  create  or  destroy  democracy  in 
industry. 

In  the  private  management  of  quasi- 
public  industry  the  one  object  kept  before 
the  mind  of  the  manager  is  always :  **  How 
will  I  secure  the  greatest  returns  ?  "  He 
is  always  thinking  about  what  the  traffic 
will  bear.  If  a  certain  rate  wiU  not  bring 
in  the  greatest  amount  of  money,  such  a 
rate  cannot  be  fixed.  It  is  the  same  in 
considering  the  effect  of  any  contemplated 
improvement  in  the  service.  If  it  does 
not  appear  that  it  will  increase  the  reve- 
nue, it  is  not  to  be  considered.  Life- 
saving  devices  are  not  to  be  thought  of  if 
they  do  not  assure  a  money  return.  This 
is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  auto- 
matic coupler.  The  railroads  would  not 
adopt  it  till  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  agitation  and  only  when  they  were 
finally  compelled  by  Congress.     It  was 
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a  question  of  social  welfare,  and  the  rail-  It  may  be  that  there  are  other  commodi- 

road  is  operated  for  the  purpose  of  irmWing  ties  that  should  be  provided  at  the  lowest 

money,  and  accordingly  social  welfare  is  possible  cost  on  account  of  their  import- 

a  secondaiy  consideration.  ance  and  among  them  might  be  men- 

Under  government  control  it  is  reason-  tioned  coal.  It  has  been  ai^ed  that  coal 
able  to  expect  that  in  the  operation  of  the  should  be  transported  at  a  very  low  price, 
railroad  the  effect  on  national  welfare  as  With  government  control  of  the  trans- 
well  as  the  mere  earning  capacity  of  the  portation  industry,  the  rate  for  carrying 
business  would  be  considered.  It  is  quite  this  commodity  could  be  fixed  in  some 
possible  to  imagine  cases  in  which  the  measure  accoitjing  to  its  social  effects, 
money  return  might  in  some  measure  be  It  could  be  placed  very  low  and  the  de- 
sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  ficit  made  up  by  a  higher  rate  on  some 
a  whole.  This  is  the  way  the  post-office  other  commodity.  If  the  rate  for  carry- 
is  managed  at  present.  It  is  better  that  ing  coal  had  been  fixed  so  low  that  it 
there  should  be  a  slight  deficit  and  that  would  not  yield  any  profit  to  the  railroad 
it  be  made  up  by  general  taxation  than  companies,  they  would  not  have  bought 
that  the  rates  of  postage  should  be  raised  up  the  coal-lands  in  Pennsylvania  at  so 
to  make  the  post-ofBce  a  self-supporting  high  a  price  in  the  hope  that  they  were  to 
institution.  One  of  the  interesting  cases  make  fortunes  by  carrying  the  coal  to  the 
illustrating  this  point  is  that  of  the  local  seaboard.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
rundreise  tickets  in  Switzerland.  In  that  knowledge  that  the  railroad  companies 
countr}'  it  is  passible  to  get  a  ticket  good  in  the  anthracite  regions  purchased  these 
on  all  the  railroad  and  steamboat-lines,  lands  at  more  than  they  were  worth  in 
limited  to  two  weeks  or  one  month,  for  the  hope  that  by  monopolizing  the  outlet 
ten  and  twelve  dollars  respectively.  It  from  the  mines  they  would  be  able  to  con- 
is  possible  that  this  price  does  not  pay  the  trol  the  price  of  coal.  They  paid  so  much 
expense  of  carrying  the  passenger,  but  for  the  lands  that  some  of  the  companies 
the  prosperity  of  that  country  is  largely  have  not  been  able  to  pay  any  dividends 
dependent  upon  tlie  amount  of  foreign  to  tl  eir  stockholders.  The  attempt  to 
travel  and  therefore  the  importance  of  get  money  for  dividends  by  various  meth- 
selling  tickets  so  as  to  encourage  this  is  ods  of  curtailing  expenses  in  the  mines 
the  same  as  cheap  postage  in  the  United  is  what  led  to  the  disastrous  coal-strike. 
States.  All  this  trouble  might,  perhaps,  have  been 

At  present  in  the  United  States  there  avoided   if  there  had   been  government 

is  little  thought  of  the  social  effects  that  control  of  rate-making  and  a  rate  for  the 

may  be   produced   by   freight-rates.     In  transportation  of  coal  placed  at  so  low  a 

adjusting  the  rates  at  which  various  com-  figure  that  there  would  have  been  little 

modities  arc  to  be  carried,  it  is  wise  to  or  no  profit  to  the  companies  in  securing 

con.'iider  the  social  importance  of  the  com-  a  large  business  in  carrying  that  commod- 

modities.     For  carrying  some  things  the  ity.     Between   managing  a   quasi-public 

rate  should  be  very  low,  while  in  the  case  industry  like  the  railrmd  to  secure  the 

of  others  whose  social  necessity  is  not  SO  largest  financial  return  and  managing  it 

great  the  rate  can  be  kept  higher.     It  has  to  secure  the  greatest  social  welfare,  there 

been  pointed  out  by  some  thinkers  that  seems  to  be  an  irrepressible  conflict, 

there  are  commodities  that  are  so  indis-  It  is  importatit  that  the  people  should 

pensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  population  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  control  of 

that  they  should  be  supphed  at  a  minimum  those  forces  that  have  most  to  do  with 

of  cost.     The  government  has  provided  their  social  and   industrial   welfare.     At 

some  things  that  are  of  transcendent  im-  the  present  time  when   quasi-public  in- 

portance  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. ,  dustries  are  wholly  under  private  control, 

Among  these  is  a  supply  «f  pure  water;  it  is  difficult  to  do  this.     De^-ices  to  pre- 
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vent  loss  of  life  have  not  come  as  rapidly 
as  the  public  has  thought  they  were  need- 
ed. Frightful  railroad  accidents  entail- 
ing great  kiss  of  life  are  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. On  Januan-  8,  \90i.  there 
was  an  accident  on  the  New  York,  New 
Haven  and  Hartford  railroad  in  Park 
avenue  tunnel  in  the  citv  of  Xew  York. 
Seventeen  persons  were  killed  and  thirty- 
four  injured.  The  accident  was  caused 
by  the  tunnel  l>eing  full  of  smoke  at  the 
time.  It  has  l>een  full  of  smoke  for  vears. 
At  once  a  strong  public  sentiment  devel- 
of>c»cl  demamling  that  the  only  means  by 
which  in  the  future  such  casualties  might 
be  preventcil  be  immediately  adopted  by 
the  railroad  company.  This  is  the  equip- 
ment of  the  line  in  the  city  with  electricity. 
The  company  proceeded  to  investigate. 
Nothing  has  Ijeen  done  al>out  it  as  yet. 
It  is  rc{X)rted  that  the  road  will  soon  be 
equipped  with  electricity,  but  no  definite 
date  has  l>een  fixed.  Under  government 
control  it  is  possible  that  this  improve- 
ment might  have  been  introduced  much 
earlier.  There  ought  to  be  some  way  in 
which  public  sentiment  might  make  itself 
felt  in  cases  of  this  kind  without  being 
obliged  to  await  the  pleasure  of  a  corpor- 
ation in  so  important  a  matter  as  that  of 
safeguarding  the  lives  of  the  people. 

If  the  government  interfered  more 
largely  in  the  management  of  railroads 
there  would  be  a  check  on  the  wastes  that 
are  so  common  in  that  industry.  There 
are  instances  of  the  duplication  of  rail- 
road lines  not  for  the  legitimate  purpose 
of  transportation  but  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  out  to  the  competing  company. 
The  best  example  of  this  is  the  West  Shore 
railroad  in  the  state  of  New  York.  This 
road  was  not  built  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying freight  or  passengers  primarily,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  selling  out  to  the  New 
York  Central  or  sharing  in  the  profits  of 
a  pool.  For  the  first  year  or  so  after  it 
was  finished  passengers  were  carried  at 
very  low  rates  as  was  also  freight.  The 
Central  had  to  compete.  At  length  it 
decided  to  buy  out  the  West  Shore  and 
thus  the  rate-war  came  to  an  end.     Here 


was  a  great  waste  of  labor  and  cupitiil  in 
the  building  of  a  new  railroad  that  was 
not  needed.  Energy  was  taken  from 
productive  industries  and  used  to  injure 
another   industrv.     Government    control 

m 

would  have  prevented  this  i^aste. 

Government  control  of  railroads  might 
be  such  as  to  guarantee  that  all  possibili- 
ties of  industry  along  the  line  of  the  road 
would  have  a  chance  to  be  developed. 
Under  the  present  system  of  privatdy- 
managed  roads  it  is  possible  for  the  man- 
ager to  ignore  completely  the  desires  of 
certain  localities  and  take  no  steps  to 
secure  the  development  of  industry  there. 
A  railroad  manager  may  be  anxious  to 
sell  the  stock  of  his  company  at  a  high 
price  and  after  a  few  years  leave  the  road 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  other  owners.  To 
do  this  he  will  curtail  operating  expenses 
and  cut  do\\ni  the  amount  of  money  for 
improvements  and  thus  allo^w  the  road 
to  deteriorate,  but  will  meantime  be  able 
to  pay  larger  dividends  to  the  stockhold- 
ers and  thereby  raise  the  value  of  the 
stock.  Persons  anxious  to  develop  in- 
dustry along  the  line  are  made  to  suffer 
for  the  sake  of  the  speculator  in  railroad 
stock. 

In  modem  private  industrj'  it  can  hardly 
be  expected  that  the  affairs  of  a  large  cor- 
poration will  be  so  managed  as  not  to  give 
some  patrons  an  advantage  over  others. 
The  railroads  are  immense  corporations 
competing  with  each  other  to  secure  busi- 
ness and  earn  dividends  for  their  stock- 
holders. More  than  in  anything  else 
the  railroad  manager  is  interested  in  the 
quotations  of  the  stock  of  his  company  as 
Uiey  appear  from  day  to  day  in  the  Wall- 
street  reports.  A  good  showing  there 
is  what  assures  him  his  position  and  also 
his  standing  in  the  railroad  world. 

Pressed  as  such  men  constantly  are  by 
fierce  and  relentless  competition,  they 
are  always  on  the  alert  to  secure  new  busi- 
ness or  to  increase  old.  Giant  corpora- 
tions are  endeavoring  to  secure  special 
rates  from  the  transportation  lines.  Some 
of  the  combinations  are  stronger  than  the 
others  and  c£u»^  therefore  bring  a  greater 
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pressure  to  bear  on  the  railroad  com- 
panies. The  result  has  usually  been  that 
the  larger  corporations  have  succeeded 
in  getting  special  reduced  rates  from  the 
transportation  companies.  In  this  way 
they  have  been  able  to  starve  out  their 
competitors  who  have  been  compelled  to 
pay  higher  rates  for  their  transportation. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  trusts  are 
in  large  part  the  creation  of  discriminating 
railroad  rates.  In  the  histories  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  much  of  the 
strength  and  prosperity  of  this  combina- 
tion is  attributed  to  its  ability  to  secure 
rebates  from  the  railroads.  No  inde- 
pendent refiner  can  compete  with  the 
Standard  if  he  does  not  have  the  privilege 
of  shipping  his  oil  at  as  low  rates  as  this 
company.  The  rebate  is  said  to  be  still 
in  existence  and  in  cases  where  it  is  not  the 
rates  are  so  fixed  as  to  favor  the  Standard. 

Even  if  the  railroad  companies  would 
abandon  the  practice  of  granting  rebates, 
this  would  not  guarantee  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  shippers.  There  is  nothing  to 
prevent  a  trust  from  getting  control  of  a 
railroad.  When  a  trust  gets  control  of  a 
road  it  can  make  such  rates  as  it  chooses. 
High  rates  would  destroy  the  opportunity 
of  the  independent  producer  and  also  the 
possibility  of  a  rival  combination  to  the 
trust.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  is  at 
present  represented  on  the  boards  of  di- 
rectors of  nine  great  American  railroads. 
At  the  present  rate  of  profit  for  a  few 
years  more,  this  trust  will  be  able  to  se- 
cure a  controlling  interest  in  most  of  the 
great  railway  systems  of  the  country. 
Thus  intrenched,  its  power  would  be 
well-nigh  impregnable. 

When  railroads  are  under  private  con- 
trol, it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  trans- 
port goods  at  a  lower  rate  between  com- 
peting points  than  between  points  from 
which  there  is  but  one  railroad.  This 
leads  to  unfair  discrimination  between 
places.  The  cities  at  the  competing 
points  will  grow  at  the  expense  of  smaller 
places  along  the  line.  Farm  land  be- 
comes less  valuable  and  manufactures 
will  not  be  established  at  places  where 


there  is  no  railroad  competition.  This 
condition  puts  enormous  power  in  the 
hands  of  Uie  railroad  manager.  Some- 
time ago  freight  rates  between  the  Colo- 
rado cities  of  Denver  and  Boulder  were 
fixed  so  high  that  merchants  in  Boulder 
hauled  their  goods  from  Denver  in  wag- 
ons, a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles. 
This  condition  of  affairs  did  not  tend  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  Boulder. 

With  the  combination  of  railroads  into 
great  systems  the  rate-making  power  has 
also  become  concentrated.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  it  is  said  that  the  freight-rates 
between  all  points  west  of  the  Mississippi 
river  are  made  by  five  men.  The  power 
therefore  of  these  five  men  in  determining 
the  development  of  this  part  of  our  coun- 
try is  incalculable. 

If  the  government  guaranteed  that  the 
rates  from  competing  points  were  the 
same  on  all  railroads,  and  that  there  were 
no  rebates  given  and  no  discriminations 
of  any  kind  between  the  various  shippers, 
the  methods  of  securing  traffic  would  be- 
come very  different  from  what  they  now 
are.  There  would  cease  to  be  the  temp- 
tation to  make  these  secret  rates  and,  in 
consequence,  the  only  methods  by  which 
the  railroads  might  compete  would  be 
by  improving  their  service,  courtesy  of 
employes,  and  by  generally  pointing  out 
the  advantages  of  their  particular  line. 

While  desirable  results  of  government 
management  of  railways  are  possible,  it 
is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  advantages 
enumerated  in  this  paper  can  be  at  once 
attained  by  any  government.  We  are 
not  advocating  government  ownership 
or  management  in  the  United  States  at 
the  present  time.  With  our  present  poli- 
tics and  civic  ideals,  government  owner- 
ship or  management  of  transpottation 
would  in  all  probabiHty  prove  a  disas- 
trous failure.  There  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason,  however,  why  the  present 
conditions  of  transportation  cannot  be 
improved  by  some  increase  in  the  gov- 
ernment's power  over  railroads. 

John  Burton  Phillips. 

BotUder,  Colo. 
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RECENT  revelations  in  our  political 
history  clearly  indicate  that  the 
dominant  national  issue  in  this  country 
should  be  the  overthrow  of  machine-rule 
by  estabUshing  the  people's  sovereignty, 
which  means  the  establishment  of  a  di- 
rect-vote system  for  instructing  repre- 
sentatives, or  the  installation  of  a  people's 
veto  (through  the  optional  referendum), 
and  a  direct  initiative.  Until  the  people 
possess  a  final  power  as  to  legislation  the 
sovereignty  will  continue  to  be  vested  in 
the  few  who  compose  the  party-machines 
and  supply  the  campaign  funds.  The 
improved  system  is  guarded  representa- 
tive government. 

The  splendid  features  of  this  system 
are  but  little  understood,  for  most  of  the 
research  work  has  been  done  by  profes- 


This  is  the  statement  of  a  mature  and 
level-headed  scientist.  What  is  the  fea- 
ture that  justifies  such  a  startling  state- 
ment— ^a  statement  which  contradicts  not 
only  the  standard  works  on  [K>litical  and 
social  science,  but  that  emphasizes  that 
which  even  the  Socialist  party  leaders 
ignore?  The  answer  is  that  the  Swiss 
people  are  the  sovereignty  power,  and  they 
operate  through  representative  government 
That  is  the  something  which  is  absolutely 
new  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

What  are  the  changes  in  the  representa- 
tive system  that  are  caused  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  people's  sovereignty  ?  In 
the  first  place  bear  in  mind  that  the  pri- 
mary change  is  the  establishment  of  a 
people's  vote  through  the  optional  refer- 
endum, and  the  establishment  6f  a  direct 


sors  whose  income  is  dependent  upon  the  (^initiative.     The  final  power  is  in  the  peo- 
trustees  of  universities  the  funds  of  which     pie. 
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are  largely  contributed  by  monopolists, 
or  by  professors  in  state  universities  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  dependent  upon  party 
.politicians.  Glorious  exceptions  are  the 
writings  of  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  Mr. 
Eltweed  Pomeroy,  Professor  John'  R. 
Commons,  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  and  others. 
But  the  most  striking  sentence  that  has 
ever  been  written  concerning  the  people's 
sovereignty  was  penned  some  eight  years 
ago  by  Professor  Jesse  Macy,  of  Iowa 
College,  in  a  letter  from  Switzerland  to 
his  students.*  After  examining  the  Swiss 
institutions  from  the  standpoint  of  an. 
expert  in  political  and  social  science,  he 
declares : 

**  We  cannot  be  too  prompt  in  reaching 
the  understanding  that  what  we  now  rec- 
ognize as  democracy  is  something  abso- 
lutelv  new  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 

♦See  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  July, 
18D6. 


Some  of  the  striking  advantages  of 
these  purely  democratic  measures  to  safe- 
guard popular  government  and  make 
democracy  an  actual  fact  as  well  as  a 
popular  theory,  may  be  briefly  summar- 
rized  as  follows: 

(1)  It  is  no  longer  profitable  for  special 
interests  to  invest  funds  in  the  nomination 
and  election  of  representatives,  for  these 
officials  are  shorn  of  power  to  finally  enact 
legislation  of  any  character,  except  emer- 
gency measures.  The  representatives  can 
only  recommend.  The  people,  however, 
adopt  nearly  all  the  recommendations 
without  a  direct  vote,  for  the  system  is  the 
optional  referendum. 

(2)  There  is  no  incentive  to  lobby  for 
special-privilege  laws,  for  the  passage  of 
such  a  law  by  the  legislature  would  meet 
with  a  people's  veto.  "The  first  effect 
of  the  referendum  in  Oregon,"  writes  the 
Hon.  W.  S.  U'Ren,  "is  the  comparative 
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absence  of  charges  of  corruption  and  par- 
tisanship in  the  l^slature.!' 

The  Oregon  legislature,  however,  re- 
fused to  give  all  the  affirmative  relief  that 
had  been  promised  at  election  time.  A 
direct  nomination  system  had  been  prom- 
ised, but  the  party-machine  refused  to 
give  it.  A  local-option  law  as  to  intoxi- 
cating beverages  had  also  been  promised, 
and  this,  too,  was  refused.  Inmiediately, 
however,  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
legislature,  the  several  interests  that  had 
been  pushing  for  these  two  reforms  each 
printed  its  bill  that  had  been  defeated; 
they  then  printed  copies  of  a  direct  initia- 
tive petition,  pasted  them  to  their  bills, 
and  each  circulated  several  thousand 
copies  throughout  the  state.  After  a 
time  the  required  eight  per  cent,  of  sig- 
natures was  secured  for  each  measure, 
and  the  bills  went  to  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  The  direct-nomination  system 
was  adopted  by  a  three  to  one  vote,  and 
the  local-option  measure — ^the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  as  to  local  measures  con- 
cerning the  Uquor  question — was  estab- 
lished, but  by  a  majority  of  only  two 
thousand  votes,  for  the  management  had 
failed  to  draw  the  bill  for  local-option  as 
to  all  questions.  Had  they  done  so,  the 
self-interest  of  all  classes  would  have 
caused  a  sweeping  victory. 

The  submission  of  a  woman's  suffrage 
amendment  to  the  constitution  was  plan- 
ned, but  a  delay  in  starting  the  direct 
initiative  petition  necessitated  the  post- 
ponement of  the  vote  till  the  state  election 
of  next  vear — 190(). 

The  result  in  Oregon  affords  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  effective  operation  of 
popular  sovereignty  in  one  of  our  great 
commonwealths. 

Turning  to  S^iitzerland,  we  find  that 
the  people's  sovereignty  through  guarded 
representative  government  has  existed 
long  enough  to  bring  out  clearly  its  splen- 
did features. 

The  legislators  really  represent  the 
people's  interests,  and  their  recommend- 
ations are  nearly  always  adopted  without 


a  vote  by  the  people.  Furthermore,  these 
representatives  are  experts.  But,  best 
of  all,  they  are  uninstructed,  just  as  are 
the  lawyer  and  the  architect  of  the  saga- 
cious business  man ;  and  these  expert  rep- 
resentatives are  continued  in  their  posi- 
tions as  long  as  they  are  fitted  to  discharge 
their  duties,  just  as  are  the  expert  ad- 
visers of  business  men. 

Such  is  the  system,  not  only  in  the  fed- 
eral congress  and  cantonal  legislatures  of 
Switzerland,  but  also  in  the  executive  de- 
partments. The  heads  of  the  executive 
department  of  the  Swiss  federal  govern- 
ment are  elected  by  the  national  legisla- 
ture, and  are  elected  term  after  term. 
Since  1874,  when  the  people's  veto  was 
adopted,  not  a  single  member  of  the  federal 
council  has  been  obliged  to  retire  involun' 
tartly.  Thus  these  executive  offic»ers  are 
more  free  to  exercise  their  own  best  judg- 
ment than  is  the  manager  of  a  private 
monopoly,  for  he  must  cater  to  the  major- 
ity of  the  stockholders  and  a  majority  of 
the  board  of  directors;  whereas  the  Swiss 
heads  of  departments  are  absolutely  free 
to  ask  for  such  legislation  as  they  person- 
ally believe  to  be  for  the  best  interest 
of  Switzerland.  Furthermore,  whenever 
there  is  a  change  in  the  men  who  own  a 
majority  of  the  stock  in  a  private  trust, 
there  is  sure  to  be  a  change  in  the  presi- 
dency of  the  corporation — a  change  in 
the  management;  but  in  Switzerland  the 
expert  manager  continues  as  long  as  he 
is  able  to  serve.  And  there  is  no  fossil- 
ism,  for  the  heads  of  sub-departments 
and  each  clerk  are  free  to  offer  suggestions, 
while  the  federal  assembly  is  the  domi- 
nant power. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  these  high 
qualities  in  the  executive  department  is 
that  the  legislative  power  is  not  vested 
in  a  party  organization.     The  final  power  ^ 
is  in  the  people,  who  therefore  leave  their  ^ 
agents  to  exercise  their  own  best  judg-   1 
ment,   each   recommendation   being   ac-    ' 
cepted  or  rejected  as  thought  best.     But 
before  the  recommendation  reaches  the 
people  from  the  cabinet  officials,  it  passes 
through  the  body  of  experts  in  the  federal 
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assembly,  where  the  procedure  of  sifting  '  standpoint    of    enlightened 


out  the  sahent  facts  is  practically  ideal, 
as  the  following  analysis  shows. 

The  duty  of  a  congress  or  legislature 
is  to  remove  such  legal  restrictions  as 
impede  progress,  and  to  apply  such  leg- 
islative measures  as  will  promote  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Conditions  are  ever  chang- 
ing. Manifestly  the  procedure  for  getting 
at  the  facts  and  principles  in  connection 
with  proposed  legislation  is  all-important. 
Here  the  Swiss  have  advanced  far  beyond 
the  dream  of  Bellamy  or  of  any  writer 
who  has  had  to  rt'ly  upon  imagina- 
tion. 

In  Switzerland  a  greater  degree  of 
academic  freedom  obtains  in  the  colleges, 
universities  and  schools  than  in  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  globe;  and  this 
fact  suggests  another  important  de{)art- 
ure  from  the  non -democratic  order  a.s 
found  with  us.  P^ach  proposed  change 
in  legislation  is  subject  to  the  criticism 


because  the  actual  facts. in  the 
brought  to  their  attention.  This 
complished  because  the  system  '  ii  .iuch 
that  the  ruling  power — the  pe<qp|ilc — has 
no  incentive  to  deceive  itself..  When  the 
time  arrives  for  the  referendum  vote  diere 
is  no  vote-purchasing,  for*  thete  .]&  no 
thought  of  enacting  a  -  special-privilege 
law  (except  for  a  natural  monopoly^  such 
as  the  location  of  a  railroad  or  ccmnty 
seat),  and  with  no  special  privilege  it 
stake  there  is  no  incentive  to  puirhase 
votes  at  referendum  elections. 

The  direct  initiative  is  yet  to  be  de- 
scribed— a  most  important  part  of  the 
system.  It  was  adopted  in  federal  Switx- 
erland  in  1891.  Some  declared  that  the 
people  would  thereby  be  induced  to  under- 
take visionary  schemes.  "  Only  three 
measures,  however,  have  been  put  to  vote, 
and  two  of  these  were  rejected.  '  But  the 
mere  existence  of  the  direct  initiative  has 


or  advocacy  of  whatever  interests  are;  kept  the  representatives  from  continuing 
specially  affected,  which  can  bring  for-  the  intrenched  privil^es,  such  as'  the 
ward  the  latest  word  which  academic  private-ownership  of  the  paper  currency 
freedom  and  research  have  unearthed.  ,and  private-ownership  of  the  railways. 
This  takes  place  in  committee.  After-  .  Thiif  potential  power  of  the  people  through 
ward  there  is  fair  and  full  debate  in  com-l ,  a  right  to  the  direct  initiative  r*  exceedingly 
mittee  and  in  the  house,  followed  bv  a    vabtable. 


re<»orded  vote  by  the  expert  representa- 
tives, who  exercise  their  own  best  judg- 
ment. Then  such  laws  as  are  enacted  lie 
before  the  people  for  ninety  days  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  legislative  body, 
during  which  time  a  petition  signed  by 
five  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  carry  any 
one  or  more  of  the  measures  to  a  cam- 
paign and  vote  by  the  people.  AVhen 
the  measures  are  being  thus  considered, 
either  after  adjournment  or  during  the 
campaign  which  precedes  a  vote,  there  is 
an  absence  of  party  prejudices,  for  the 
control  of  the  government  is  not  at  stake 
and  each  individual  and  organization 
looks  at  the  proposed  law  from  the  stand- 
point of  enlightened  self-interest.  That, 
too,  is  ideal,  for  wherever  a  majority  vote 
is  in  accordance  with  real  self-interest  it 
promotes  the  general  welfare.  The  peo- 
ple look  at  the  proposed  law  from  the 


Think  for  a  moment  what  this  direct 
initiative  system  is.  It  is  a  highly-devel- 
oped court  for  the  trial  of  social  questions. 
Eight  per  cent,  of  the  voters  can  file  a  bill 
at  anv  time,  which  will  result  in  the  tak- 
ing  of  testimony,  the  hearing  of  arguments 
and  a  vote  by  the  expert  representatives, 
followed  l>y  a  campaign  before  the  people 
and  a  vote. 

Reviewing  as  a  whole  the  system  of 
guarded  representative  government,  it  is 
seen,  (I)  that  it  secures  in  practical  opera- 
tion a  truly  democratic  govemnient;  (2) 
that  it  secures  the  highest  character  of 
public  service;  while  (3)  it  gives  the  na- 
tion the  l>enefit  of  expert  ser\'ice  in  the 
working  out  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples relating  to  social,  political,  indus- 
trial and  educational  development. 

Georqp:  H.  Shibley. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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A  STUDY,  however  superficial,  of  the 
world's  social  progress  must  carry 
the  conviction  that  phantom  dangers  have 
played  an  important  part  in  retarding  so- 
ciety's growth  and  development.  l/Wiile, 
doubtless,  it  is  nature's  rule  that  the  tides 
of  human  progress  should  ebb  and  flow, 
there  have  been  periods  of  stagnation  on 
the  social  sea  when  the  currents  of  human 
thought  were  balked  of  their  natural, 
healthful  movements,  because  baseless 
fear  like  **  birds  of  calm  sat  brooding  on 
the  charmed  wave." 

The  shrinking,  through  dread  of  social 
upheaval,  from  progressive  change  may 
be  ascribed  to  ignorance,  but  it  would  be 
unjust  to  charge  it  to  the  illiterate.  Wis- 
dom does  not  always  attend  on  learning 
and  oftentimes  the  world's  intelligence 
resists  the  growth  of  its  knowledge.  It 
was  the  fear  of  the  astronomers  and  sci- 
entists of  his  time  that  led  Copernicus  to 
withhold  publication  of  his  system  of 
planetaiy  movements  until  its  correctness 
could  be  demonstrated  beyond  the  power 
of  even  great  scholars  to  refute.  The 
learning  of  his  day  combined  to  force 
Galileo  to  recant  lus  announced  discov- 
ery of  the  revolution  of  the  earth.  It  was 
the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  medical 
profession  which  stubbornly  resisted  the 
promulgation  of  Dr.  Harvey's  discovery 
of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Ideas 
now  so  commonplace  that  the  child  im- 
bibes them  before  the  kindergarten  stage 
is  passed,  once  appalled  learned  men. 
Thus  the  progress  of  our  race  up  from 
the  level  of  brute  life  to  what  we  may 
claim  to  be  at  least  a  fair  b^inning  of  civ- 
ilization, has  been  over  the  protests  and 
many  times  against  the  cruel  opposition 
of  forces  which  believed  themselves  pro- 
tectors of  society.  These  social  guard- 
ians stood  aghast  at  the  prospective  tri- 
umph of  ideas  of  such  merit  that  now 


all  can  see  that  no  man  of  thought  should 
have  feared  them  any  more  than  a  man 
in  his  senses  would  flee  from  the  stuffed 
sentinels  of  our  cornfields.  The  spec- 
ters of  social  disaster  conjured  up  to 
frighten  timid  souls  were,  indeed,  but 
veritable  scarecrows.  The  nursery  of 
these  imaginary  social  catastrophes  has 
been  among  that  class  of  vested  interests 
which  in  their  varying  forms  though  con- 
stant nature,  may,  perhaps,  be  called  col- 
lectively the  conservative  and  aristocratic 
elements  of  society. 

It  would  be  folly,  however,  to  disparage 
the  great  'services  of  these  conservative 
influences  as  a  check  to  the  popular  im- 
pulse to  inconsiderate  change.  It  is  well, 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  progress,  that 
the  impetuous  ardor  of  youth  is  tempered 
by  the  deliberation  of  mature  age,  that 
over  against  the  charm  of  novelty  is  ever 
set  the  love  of  repose.  It  is  fortunate  for 
us  all  that  a  taste  and  reverence  for  what 
is  old  should  put  to  the  proof  him  who 
would  supplant  it  with  something  new. 
It  is  altogether  good  that  there  be  a  social 
inertia  not  too  easily  overcome  by  the 
forces  of  movement  and  of  change.  But 
a  sane,  a  beneficent  conservatism  must 
be  reasonable.  While  it  may  and  should 
demand  of  the  radical  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  his  principles  it  should  and 
must,  in  turn,  be  willing  and  able  to  dem- 
onstrate the  validity  of  its  acts  when  finally 
it  rejects  the  proffered  effort  at  reform. 

In  a  cont^  between  reasoning  con- 
servatism and  an  intelligent  radicalism 
we  may  hope  to  attain  the  jtuie  milieu^ 
but  when  conservatism  becomes  irrational 
'' stand-pattism,"  there  is  danger  either 
that  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the 
one  there  wiU  result  moral  dry-rot  and 
widespread  social  corruption,  or  by  the 
victory  of  the  other  over  stolid,  brute-Uke 
opposition  there  will  f oUow  extravagances 
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of  UDCurbed  reformiiig  zeal  to  be  suc- 
ceeded, in  turn,  by  a  swinging  of  the  pend- 
ulum back  to  the  reactionaiy  extreme, 
with  its  attendant  intellectufj  paralTma 
and  moral  decay. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  they  whose  interests  and  judg- 
ment— not     to     say    prejudices — incline 
them    towards    the    established    order, 
should  take  heed  lest  they  fall  into  the 
error  to  which  conservative  classes  are 
all  too  prone,  of  mistaking  a  mere  appari- 
tion for  embodied  social  peril, 
for  by  so  doing  they  will  deprive 
the  public  of  their  friendly  aid 
and  sympathetic  counsel  in  the 
formative  process  of  inevitable 
social  chat^. 

Let  us,  in  the  words  of  Eng- 
land's poet-laureate,  not  be  "scared  by  a 
sounding  name."  Let  new  ideas,  transpa- 
rently false  thou^  they  may  seem,  be  wel  • 
corned  into  the  arena  of  discussion  without 
that  feeling  of  panic  which  prompts  the 
lodging  of  their  advocates  in  jail.  Jeffer- 
3on,inhis  first  inaugural  address,  pointedly 
rebuked  his  panic-stricken  opponents  by 
declaring  that  with  perfect  safety  "  erT(^ 
of  opinion  may  be  tolerated  wksre  reason 
is  left  free  to  combat  it."  And  we  should 
show  our  faith  in  democracy  and  demo- 
cratic iastitutioiis  by  giving  to  every  new 
social  theory  a  fair  and  full  hearing,  with 
the  calm  assurance  that  unless  it  b  based 
on  sound  social  and  eccmomic  principles, 
and  is  reasonably  likely  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  die  masses  of  our  pet^le 
can  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  adopt  it. 
We  must  assume  and  presume  that  the 
average  inteUigence,  when  actually  ex- 
ercised, will  work  out  sensible  results. 
To  have  less  faith  than  this  is  to  discredit 
democracy. 

There  is  no  call  for  a  general  hysteria 
when  there  looms  above  the  horizon  a 
social  movement  whose  sponsors  chal- 
lenge the  correctness,  or  even  the  right- 
eousness, of  our  own  long-cherished  views 
and  ideals.  A  general  study  of  the  his- 
torical instances  of  soda!  fright  over  men 
scarecrows  would   be   as  instructive  as 


amusing.  The  abolitioD  movement  in 
thin  countiy  is  an  illuminating  instance. 
The  mob  c^  Boston  gentlemen  who  drag- 
ged Garrison  through  the  city's  streets. 


Anon,  In  hli  Bnt  liutDfoml  ■flrtr^M,  pofaudly  n- 
1  hk  pBiil»4triekia  onMnHnta  br  4ti'l«1ii»  that 

B  raann  ii  Ml  (tM  to  cwmbint7  " 


and  the  almost  contemporaneous  mob 
of  niiladelphis  citicens  who  burned  P«m- 
sylvania  Hall,  alike  bore  witness  to  the 
fact  that  sodety  is  disposed,  even  in  the 
persons  of  its  natural  leaders,  to  scent 
social  danger  where  only  deliverance 
bom  evil  is  at  hand,  and  to  crucify  its 
truest  friends  in  the  mistaken  behef  that 
th^  are  its  worst  foes.  . 

The  movement  for  the  repeal  of  the 
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con^ws  of  En^and.  with  which  some 
of  (he  proudest  names  of  the  nineteenth- 
centuiy  English  histoiy  were  identified, 
is  another  conspicuous  example.  Aris- 
tocratic E^land  believed  such  men  as 
Bright  and  Cobden  were  the  forerunners 
of  a  destructive  socialism  and  subverters 
of  social  order,  while  in  truth  they  were 
simply  apostles  of  dvic  justice. 

It  woiJd  be  impossible  in  limited  space 
to  recount  all  of  our  present-day  social 


to  his  salaiy  as  long  as  possiUe  and  Ifaa  I 
helped  to  steady  our  ^obe  until  it  shodd  I 
have  ceased  its  wobbling.  I 

Another  scarecrow,  irhich  is  kecpig  I 
many  of  our  martially-incliiied  dtian 
awake  at  nights,  is  the  fear  of  invasian  bf  I 
some  fordgn  power.     This  scajeciow,  tF   I 
a  mixed  metaphor  may  be  permitted,  ii 
the  favorite  bird  of  our  strenuous  Pro- 
dent.     It  can  inspire   with    terror  oolj 
where  there  is  a  tadt  of  faith  in  the  reililj 


"  For  Ta&n,  wheneTM  he  opened  hi 
Id  iblTen  down  the  bkcki  M  nearly 


acarecrows.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most 
cons^cuous  of  recent  times  is  Mr.  Bryan. 
For  years,  whenever  he  opened  his  mouth 
— and  spoke — visions  of  "Bryanism" 
sent  the  cold  shivers  down  the  backs  of 
nearly  all  the  old  ladies  of  the  sterner  sex, 
and  yet  we  now  see  him  one  of  the  stanch- 
est  supporters  of  the  I^^sident's  domestic 
policies,  while  his  ideas  of  financial  honor 
can  scarcely  suffer  in  comparison  with 
the  lately-revealed  financial  principles 
of  many  of  his  severest  critics,  who  sedu- 
ously  stimulated  the  belief  that  his  suc- 
cess would  usher  in  a  social  cataclysm. 
It  may  not  seem  over-rash  to  suggest  that 
even  had  Mr.  Bryan  been  elected  Presi- 
dent, the  rains  would  have  continued  to 
folL  upon  the  just  and  unjust  alike,  and 
eveiy  patriot  with  a  job  would  have  clung 


of  Christian  civilization  and  progras. 
It  may  be  within  the  range  of  possibility 
that  some  adventurous  Raisuli  might 
launch  a  fleet  of  cat-boats  and  saiUng 
unexpectedly  into  New  York  harbor  at* 
tempt  to  cany  off  Mr.  Rockefetler,  or 
some  other  multi-miUionaire,  in  order  to 
secure  a  ransom  of  "  tainted  money,"  but 
no  sane  man  would  worry  over  that  pos- 
sibility; nor,  in  my  judgment,  is  there  any 
greater  reason  in  that  fear  of  forngn  ag- 
gression, the  possibilify  of  which  is  made 
the  excuse  for  a  studied  effort  to  divert 
the  nation's  thoughts  from  the  culture 
of  the  arts  of  civilisation  to  the  contem- 
plation and  exaltation  of  the  "pomp, 
pride  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war." 
Another  particularly  amusing  soaal 
scarecrow,   whose  tattered  clothea   with 


Social  SeareerotM. 

the  straws  protruding  from  the  sleeves 
are  frequently  presented  to  our  view,  is 
the  fear  that  should  the  ballot  be  given  to 
women  there  would  be  a  general  over- 
turning of  our  social  system  and  a  de- 
struction of  family  life.     This  is  not  a 
plea   for   woman's    suffrage.     I    believe 
there  b  much  that  can  be  said  in  favor 
of  equal   suffrage   and  doubtless   much 
that  might,  with  truth,  be  said  against  it, 
but  I  do  not  think  I  have 
heard  a  word  or  read  a  Une 
in  opposition  which  approach- 
ed the  dignity  of  argument. 
Let  the  reasons  utged  for  and 
agunst    equal     suffrage    be 
calmly    waghed    with    that 
gravi^  which   becomes  the 
consideration  of  the  question 
of  extending  the  suffrage  to 
one-half  of  our  adult  dtizens, 
and  let  those  who  fear  that 
social    and    domestic    chaos 
would  come  from  peimitting 
women  to  roister  by  the  bal- 
lot their  opinions  on  public 
questions,   be    reassured    by 
the  declaration  of  a  woman's 
suffrage  woman  "  that  so  long 
as  human  nature  remains  the 
same,    so    long   will   womui 
cling  to  men  and  babies  lie  in 
women's  laps." 

Another  famiUar  scarecrow 
b  the  one  conjured  up  by 
those  who  are  alarmed  at  the 
theories  of  the  single-taxers. 
Thehorrorsof  confiscation,  with  all  its  lur-  than  b  the  inseparable  accompaniment 
id  possibilities,  are  held  up  to  our  startled  of  the  present  tanng  system. 
view  with  the  result  that  comparatively  Another  scarecrow  is  the  fear  of  indus- 
few  of  us  have  given  to  the  foUowers  of  trial  ruin,  perhaps  blight  on  the  crops  and 
Henry  Geoi^  an  honest  hearing.  And  the  spread  of  murrain  among  the  cattle, 
yet  their  system,  so  far  as  it  has  been  re-  if  the  sacred  tariff-schedules  should  be 
vealed,  is  based  upon  the  fundamentally  modified  with  the  view  of  making  it  more 
just  proposition  tfcmt  he  who  by  industry  nearly  possible  for  American  citizens  to 
creates  shall  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  dispose  of  the  products  of  their  own  labor 
If  that  system  can  be  shown  to  be  prac-  as  they  may  desire.  This  privilege  ap- 
ticable  and  the  people  should  think  it  pears  to  be  closely  akin  to  one  of  those 
desirable  in  practice,  one  need  not  fear  absolute  rights  of  individuab,  the  secui^ 
but  that  a  way  can  be  found  to  put  it  in  ing  of  which  forms  the  basb  of  all  con- 
operation  without  greater  social  injustice    stitutional  government,  but  the  pitmpetit 


"Hr.  BiTUi'i  id«MOf  flEunotAl  hooor  cui  Karoaljrn 

puijDD  wftli  Uw  l&teljr-nTaaled  flaanolal  prlDolplBi  of  muir  of  hli 
WTcnit  oriOcs.  who  imIqIodjIt  nlmaUtad  tha  Iwlltf  thU  hli  «ie- 
c«a  would  luber  !□  a  K>elal  okUelrim." 


le  adTHitDRini  Rali- 
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boundoiy-Jiiies  would  givt 
to  our  prosperity  a  finil 
overthrow.  Let  those 
whose  imaginatioiis  have 
been  fed  on  the  spectral 
horrors  of  unrestricted 
trade,  reflect  that  no  statis- 
tics have  yet  proven  that  the 
auspiciousness  of  seasons  or 
the  fertili^  of  the  soil  is 
affected  by  tariff-mtes.  and 
that  the  industrioua  fanno 
applying  his  labor  to  the 
responsive  scnl.  irhen  rain 
and  sunshine  favor,  is  the 
source  of  all  our  prosper!^, 
the  creator  of  our  natiraial 
wealth. 

Another  scarecrow,  most 
inconsistently  set  up,  is  the 
danger  of  dire  social  c«hi- 
sequences  should  there  be  a 
general  munidpaliEation  al 
pubUc  utiUties, — more  es- 
pecially of  the  transporta- 
tion service  of  our  dties. 
of  its  realization  probably  would  fill  en-  Inasmuch  as  neariy  all  of  our  dties 
tiie  communities  vith  terror.  It  is  evi-  have  in  some  d^ree  adopted  munic- 
dent  that  belief  in  magic  is  still  fondly  ipal-ownership,  it  would  seem  to  be 
cherished,  and  to  the  believers  this  scare-  merely  a  question  of  practical  expedi- 
crow  is  veiy  real.  It  would  appear  that  ency  as  to  the  extension  of  the  sy^em. 
the  working  of  economic  laws  is  thought  Yet  the  supposedly  unfavorable  report 
to  be  controlled  by  parallels  of  latitude  on  munidpal-ownership  made  by  Mr. 
and  longitude,  and  that  what  one  may  Dalrymple,  of  Glasgow,  is  exultin|^ 
advantageously  do  with  his  own  west  of  seized  upon  as  demonstrating  the  futih^ 
a  given  meridian  or  south  of  a  given  par-  and  the  danger  of  the  movement  in  favor 
allel,  if  done  east  of  that  meridian  or  north  of  public-ownership  of  public  utilities  in 
of  that  parallel  would  be  injurious  in  the  the  United  States.  What  Mr.  Daliymple 
extreme.  From  the  founding  of  our  gov-  se^ns  to  have  really  done  was  to  txH  us, 
emment  absolute  freedom  of  interchange  in  a  courteous  way,  what  was  already 
of  property — modified  by  rulroad  dis-  known  to  intelligent  Ameiicans,  that,  in 
crimination — has  existed  within  our  bord-  general,  our  munidpal  politics  are  too 
ers  and  now  prevails  over  an  area  almost  corrupt  for  the  present  extendon  of  gov- 
as  large  as  Europe.  This  unquaUfied  emmental  activities.  More  general  mu- 
Uberty  of  action  in  the  disposal  of  one's  nidpal-ownership  under  existing  condi- 
acquisitions  within  our  boundaries  is  tions  might  mean  simply  more  general 
admittedly  benefidal  to  the  nation  as  a  corruption.  Under  a  dty  government 
whole,  though  no  doubt,  at  times,  de-  conducted  on  the  basis  of  gr^t,  any  de- 
structive to  some,  and  it  is  hardly  likely  partment,  probably,  would  be  better  in 
that  partial  liberty  of  actitm  in  such  dis-  {»ivate  hands.  In  fact,  dther  the  graft 
posal    of   one's    belongings    across   the    or  the  government  itself  must  be  abol- 


"ItBUybewiUilnthB  raafe  of  poidbllltT  thM  i 

nU  micht  lancehafleMof  oM-boMiand  nlUnf  nnexpactadlT  Into  Haw 
Toik  kubor  fttUmiA  lo  outt  off  Ur.  BoekaMlar  .  .  .  ut  oidw  to  Mann  a 
niuam  of '  MaMP  nuoar." 
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ished.  For  under  corruption  unrestnuD- 
ed  government  breaks  down.  Its  func- 
tions ore  perverted  and  with  inverse  ac- 
tivities its  machineiy,  which  was  designed 
for  the  protection  of  the  people,  becomes 
the  instrument  of  their  spoliation.  Thus 
in  Philadelphia  the  police  department — 
which  all  will  concede  should  be  a  proper 
subject  of  municipal-ownership  and  whose 
primary  function  is  to  guard  virtue  and 
uphold  the  law — became  an  oifianization 
for  the  propagation  of  vice  and  the  pro- 
motion of  lawlessness  and  crime.  Yet 
the  failure  of  a  system  of  publicly-em- 
ployed police  in  Philadelphia  did  not 
show  that  there  is  social  danger  in  "  mu- 
nicipal" police.  It  merely  proved  that 
corruption  can  make  any  public  depart- 
ment a  menace  to  the  public.     The  good 


senae  (^  the  American  people  can  be 
trusted  to  see  that  if  it  be  decided  to  adopt 
more  extended  municipal-ownerahip,  tlw 
methods  of  administering  dty  govern- 
ments must  fiist  be  r^ormed  and  that 
their  dvil  service  must,  as  a  matter  of 
paramount  conceni,  be  wicsted  from  the 
grip  of  spoib-mongeiing  politicians. 
Men  in  their  senses  will  ay  out,  not  at 
the  danger  of  munidpol-ownersbip,  but 
at  the  peril  from  the  corruption  widch 
makes  mumcipal-ownership  undesirable. 
Still  another  scarecrow  is  the  fear  of 
socialism  if  our  nulway  systems  should, 
as  seems  probable,  ultimately  pass  under 
state  or  national  ownership  and  control. 
Doubtless  many  good  people  regard  the 
propOEdtion  to  natioualice  the  railroads 
as  haught  vrith  extreme  peril  in  its  social- 
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istic  tendencies,  and  yet  these  same  good 
people  daily  walk  and  drive  on  highways 
maintained  by  the  public  for  their  free 
use»  under  a  system  more  viciously  social- 
istic, by  far,  than  would  be  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  our  steam  and 
water-highways  through  public-owner- 
ship, for  the  public  use,  at  the  charge  of 
that  part  of  the  public  actually  using 
them.  PubUc-ownership  may  or  may 
not  be  desirable,  but  let  the  question  be 
considered  and  decided  in  accordance 
with  the  actual  situation  and  not  in  the 
fear  of  the  ghost  of  '*  socialism." 

Then  there  is  the  movement  in  favor 
of  socialism  itself.  Surely,  it  will  be  said, 
the  advocates  of  socialism  are  the  foes 
of  social  order,  and  to  be  alarmed  at  their 
propaganda  is  not  to  be  frightened  at  a 
scarecrow.  And  yet  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  socialists  should  not  be  given  a 
patient,  even  sympathetic,  hearing.  It 
is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  meet  their  ap- 
peab  with  denunciation  and  to  reply  to 
their  arguments  with  epithets.  I  own 
that  I  am  not  convinced  that,  with  human 
nature  as  it  is,  their  schemes  can  be  prac- 
tically applied  so  as  to  relieve  social  mis- 
eiy  and  distress,  yet,  in  spite  of  the  vaga- 
ries and  extravagances  of  some  of  their 
members,  their  movement  bears  evidence 
that  it  is  inspired  by  a  desire  for  social 
justice,  and  undoubtedly  it  finds  its  chief 
strength  and  support  to-day  in  the  exist- 
ence of  social  injustices  which  we  all  must 
recognize,  however  much  we  may  honestly 
question  the  remedies  proposed.  The 
more  intelligent  and  cultivated  socialists 
profess  to  believe  that  the  principles  of 
Christianity  can  be  appUed  as  a  working 
system  in  eveiy-day  practical  life.  This 
belief  is  so  foreign  to  the  dominant  spirit 
of  the  times  that  perhaps  we  may  smile 
at  their  simplicity,  but  we  can  hardly, 
with  good  taste,  decry  their  faith. 

Even  socialism,  then,  may  be  regarded 


patiently  by  us  all,  in  the  serene  confi- 
dence that  should  the  movement  ever 
command  the  support  of  the  body  of  the 
nation,  it  will  be  when  and  because  the 
system  will  have  become  such  that  we 
can  tolerate,  yes,  possibly  even  welcome  it 

The  thought,  then,  upon  social  scare- 
crows is  this:  That  whatever  social 
change,  now  or  in  the  future,  may  be 
urged,  we  should  refuse  to  be  frightened 
from  the  exercise  of  our  reason  in  testing 
its  merits  or  defects  by  hysterical  predic- 
tions of  calamities  to  come.  I  grant  that 
we  should  preserve  a  conservative  attitude 
of  hesitancy  towards  the  most  plausible 
of  advocates,  as  did  iEthelbert  of  Eng- 
land when  he  replied  to  Augustine,  who 
was  preaching  the  Christian  religicm  to 
him:  '"Your  words  are  fair,  but  th^  are 
new  and  of  doubtful  meaning." 

We  should  be  sane  ourselves  if  we  would 
insist  upon  and  expect  sanity  in  others. 
We  should,  if  we  are  loyal  Americans,  have 
faith  in  democratic  institutions,  in  the 
ultimate  righteousness  of  democracy — a 
faith  proof  against  the  attacks  of  a  popu- 
lar hysteria,  a  faith  grounded  in  reason 
and  justice. 

"  Like  a  statue  solid-set 
And  moulded  in  colossal  cafan.** 

All  this  faith,  however,  is  based  upon 
an  if — ^a  pregnant  if — ^that  our  democracy 
be  not  corrupted.  For  if  the  people  be 
corrupted,  then  there  is  no  rode  of  civic 
faith  to  which  the  believers  in  democratic 
ideals  can  cling.  This  is  no  scarecrow. 
The  peril  from  corruption  is  as  real  as  the 
blindness  of  our  conservative  classes  to 
its  reality  is  profound.  The  danger  of 
this  corruption,  however,  springs  not  from 
those  who  are  ciying  for  social  changes, 
but  it  comes  from  among  those  who  flaunt 
scarecrows  in  our  faces  to  deter  us  from 
social  change. 

Linton  Satterthwait. 

Trenton,  N.  J, 


A  PHYSICIAN'S  VIEW  OF  THE  DIVORCE  QUESTION. 

Bt  a.  D.  Bubh»  M.D.. 

ProfBWor  of  Anatomy  and  Ojmeodlogy  in  the  New  Orleani  Uniyenity. 


WHEN  so  much  is  being  written  on 
the  conservative  side  of  the  di- 
vorce question,  it  is  perhaps  appropriate 
that  an  examination  should  be  maide  of 
the  matter  from  the  more  liberal  stand- 
point, if  for  no  better  reason  than  the 
clearing  awaj  of  some  of  the  rubbish  al- 
ways about  a  mooted  question.  Clergy 
are  discussing,  synods  are  solemnly  de- 
bating, and  l^islators  are  deliberating 
the  increasingly  momentous  question. 
Opinions  range  from  the  rigidly  strict 
view  of  the  Roman  church,  refusing  to 
recognize  divorce  on  any  ground,  to  the 
free-and-easy  laxity  of  Uie  ultra  set  who 
urge  as' sufficient  grounds  pretexts  well^ 
nigh  anarchistic;  but  the  opinion  most 
widely  expressed  is  that  divorce  should  be 
granted  on  one  ground  only — ^namely, 
where  the  defendant  to  the  suit  has  been 
proven  guilty  of  the  statutoiy  offence  of 
adultery.  For  this  offence  divorce  may 
be  obtained  in  any  state  except  South 
Carolina,  where  the  marriage  contract 
is  held  inviolable.  This  is  the  opinion 
vigorously  upheld  by  the  majority  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  and  the  opinion  that 
many  are  earnestly  desirous  to  have  crys- 
tallized into  a  federal  law.  But  that  this 
opinion  is  not  so  generally  held  by  the 
laity  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the  vary- 
ing state-laws  fixing  the  status  of  the  mar- 
riage relation.  Aside,  however,  from  the 
divergence  of  laws  which  apparently  make 
ethics  a  matter  determinable  by  temporal 
or  geographical  relationships,  it  may  fairiy 
be  inquired  if  this  limited  opinion  is  strict- 
ly defensible. 

It  is  immediately  apparent  that  in  a 
discussion  of  this  kind,  some  common 
ground  must  be  first  taken.  There  must 
ordinarily  be  established  a  basis  of  abso- 
lute justice  which  shall  serve  as  a  criterion 
for  estimating  the  value  of  any  evidence 


used  in  establishing  any  claim.  No  legal 
enactment  can  serve  as  such  a  criterion, 
for  man-made  law,  when  not,  as  in  the 
great  majority  of  instances,  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  moment's  expediency,  is  but 
the  consensus  of  fallible  temporal  opinion. 
Neither  will  tradition  suffice,  since  tra- 
dition but  represents  the  opinion  prevail- 
ing at  the  time  the  doctrine  was  formu- 
lated. Obviously,  moreover,  the  moral 
code  laid  down  in  any  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings will  not  be  adequate,  since,  aside 
from  ethnic  and  autochthonic  limitations, 
such  ethical  systems  are  in  some  respects 
mutually  exclusive,  and  claims  of  superi- 
ority by  the  one  would  not  be  tolerated 
by  the  others.  More  specifically  still,  the 
principles  ascribed  to  Christ  may  not  be 
accepted  as  ultimate  truth;  since  (unto 
those  who  accept  the  divinity  of  Christ) 
eminent  Bible  critics  declare  it  impossible 
to  determine  whether  any  given  precept 
is  the  word  of  Jesus  or  an  interpolation  by 
compiler  or  commentator;  and  (for  those 
who  do  not  accept  Christ  as  divine)  any 
precept  may  contain  in  itself  the  same 
elements  of  human  fallacy  as  are  notice- 
able in  the  Gradarene  story.  A  further 
difficulty  exists  in  the  discrepancy  between 
the  law  as  enunciated  in  Matthew  SiSi^ 
and  that  given  in  Mark  10:2-12.  Some 
deeper,  more  nearly  universal,  standard 
must  be  sought;  one  independent  of  time 
or  place,  and  dependent  on  man's  mind 
for  interpretation  only.  Such  a  criterion 
is  found  in  nature. 

The  fundamental  destiny  of  man,  as 
far  as  is  directly  cognizable,  is  the  repro- 
duction of  his  species.  Except  self-pres- 
ervation, no  other  duty  is  paramount,  no 
other  impulse  so  imperative.  It  follows, 
then,  that  parenthood  is  the  inherent 
right  of  eveiy  normal  creature.  To  this 
prerogative  are  united,  by  necessity,  other 
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privileges.  If  a  woman  (one  sex  alone 
will  be  considered,  for  the  sake  of  brevity) 
— ^if  a  woman  has  the  natural  right  to 
become  a  mother,  she  has  the  related 
right,  limited  by  her  environment,  of  se- 
curing for  her  child  the  best  possible 
father.  Moreover,  she  has  the  right — 
which  the  State  should  selfishly  guard — 
of  bringing  that  child  unto  life  and  matu- 
rity under  the  best  attainable  conditions 
for  the  perfecting  of  a  worthy  citizen. 
Again,  if  an  unborn  child  can  be  said  to 
have  any  rights,  it,  as  a  potential  parent, 
has  the  right  to  be  nobly  conceived  and 
well  bom;  and,  as  a  corollaiy,  the  child, 
once  bom,  has  a  right  to  as  elevating  an 
environment  as  local  conditions  can  pos- 
sibly allow.  The  major  premise  being 
granted,  and  its  related  inferences  being 
of  necessity  conceded,  it  inevitably  fol- 
lows that  any  enactment  which  interferes 
with  the  attainment  of  truest  parenthood 
is  not  only  unjust  to  the  individual,  but 
is  inimical  to  the  highest  welfare  of  the 
State.  There  should  be  no  legal  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  natural  law — ^the 
right  of  each  normal  individual  to  pro- 
gressive parenthood. 

A  majority  of  the  states  recognize  as 
sufficient  grounds  for  divorce  the  follow- 
ing: adulteiy,  cruelty,  desertion,  dmnk- 
enness,  conviction  of  felony,  neglect  to 
provide,  and  impotency;  a  few  recognize 
mental  unsoundness  as  ample  reason  for 
separation.  Of  all  these,  the  Protestant 
church  denies  sufficiency  unto  any  but 
the  first;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
this  denial  is  based  not  upon  sweet  rea- 
sonableness, but  upon  a  declaration  of 
Scripture  and  an  alleged  fear  that  any 
other  ground  imperils  the  safety  of  the 
home.  The  Scriptural  reason  cannot 
obtain  since,  aside  from  the  question  of 
its  authenticity,  it  denies  to  a  deserted 
woman,  for  instance,  the  natural  right 
to  a  motherhood  for  which  she  was  des- 
tined. If  Christ  really  spake  the  words 
ascribed  to  him  in  Matthew  5 :32,  he  must 
have  spoken  with  no  greater  authority 
than  when  he  referred  to  Jonah's  sojourn  in 


the  cetacean's  interior;  for  no  oomjnaiid 
from  a  court  of  Absolute  Justice  would 
take  so  little  cognizance  of  a  woman's 
natural  equity.  A  God  of  Justice  would 
not  deny  to  any  woman  her  right  to  the 
heritage  of  motherhood  solely  because 
she  had  previously  been  unfortunate  in 
her  loving.  Justice  does  not  demand 
punishment  but  kindly  guidance  unto 
future  improvement,  and  so  would  not 
repress  the  woman  but  would  encourage 
her  that  her  virtues  might  be  transmitted 
unto  future  generations. 

As  to  the  imperilling  of  the  home,  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  wherein  the  man  who 
leaves  his  wife  and  family  to  the  cold 
mercies  of  the  world,  or  who  cnidly  abuses 
her,  is  any  less  guilty  of  ruining  the  home 
than  he  who  longs  for  the  spouse  of  Uriah; 
and  children  can  develop  far  more  health- 
fully in  It  step-parent's  home  where  love 
abounds  than  in  the  unwholesome  atmos- 
phere of  conjugal  infelicity.  He  who  is 
cruel  unto  his  wife  and  thereby  interferes 
with  the  proper  evolution  of  her  destiny^ 
and  instills  potential  cruelty  in  the  minds 
of  thdir  offspring;  he  who  deserts  his  ¥rifie» 
thereby  depriving  her  of  a  spiritual  coad- 
jutor and  a  legal  co^dent;  he  who  by 
habitual  drunkenness  or  felonious  mis- 
demeanors renders  himself  morally  unfit 
for  begetting  offspring  or  assisting  4  their 
traimng;  he  who  neglects  to  provide  for 
his  wife,  thereby  forcing  her  to  borrow 
of  her  maternal  energy  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  daily  existence;  he  who  is  phys- 
icaUy  unable  to  consummate  the  pact,  or 
is  mentally  incompetent  to  propagate 
brains, — each  and  all  violate  the  purpose 
of  marriage  and  infringe  on  the  other's 
rights.  By  our  criterion  of  justice  the 
legal  wife  of  such  an  individual  has  an 
inborn  right  to  disconnect  herself  from 
him  and  become  united  to  one  who  will 
complete  the  fundamental  epochs  of  her 
evolution.  This  right,  when  purposively 
fulfilled,  results  not  in  an  imperilment  of 
the  social  fabric,  but  in  a  true  elevation 
of  the  home  and  the  State.  The  old  idea 
that  such  a  marriage  involves  adultery  is 
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based  on  an  artificial  conception  of  the 
content  of  adultery.  When  a  man  has 
forfeited  his  marital  privileges,  by  that 
forfeiture  he  becomes  morally  dead  to  the 
woman,  and  by  a  divorce  decree  is  in  es- 
sence so  pronounced  legally.  Her  sub- 
sequent marriage  is  in  no  wise  dis- 
similar to  the  remarriage  of  a  widow. 
The  moral  elements  are  in  each  case 
identical. 

But  if  the  Protestant  position  is  un- 
tenable, what  shall  be  said  of  the  Roman 
Catholic,  which  has  a  stronger  Scriptural 
warrant  than  the  Reformer's?  The 
CathoUc  position  is  founded  on  the  allied 
words  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  tenth 
chapter  of  Mark's  Gospel,  by  which  words 
the  marriage  tie  is  made  indissoluble. 
What,  then,  has  an  a^rieved  wife  no 
recourse?  Replies  Rome:  If  they  can- 
not abide  in  peace  together,  let  thdkn  dwell 
apart;  there  can  be  no  divorce.  And  so 
this  woman,  endowed  with  all  the  beauti- 
ful potentialities  of  divine  motherhood, 
must  either  bring  into  the  world  lust-con- 
ceived offspring,  or,  because  of  having 
ignorantly  accepted  a  man,  be  henceforth 
deprived  of  her  inherent  rights!  Is  this 
justice?  Is  this  our  highest  conception 
of  equity?  Do  we  thus  conceive  a  God 
of  Truth  who  would  so  deny  a  creature's 
destiny?  "They  are  one  flesh!  What 
God  has  joined  tc^ther,  let  no  man  put 
asunder!"  But  God  is  Good;  and  by 
the  evidence  of  their  veiy  infelicity,  it  is 
proven  that  God — t.  «.,  Good — did  not 
join  them  together,  and  that  they  were 
never  truly  married.  A  legal  physical  tie 
existed,  but  never  were  Uiey  united  in 
that  exalted  spiritual  sense  which  is  im- 
plied when  we  say  that  the  Highest  Good 
has  joined  together.  A  priest  may  have 
spoken  those  words  of  Scripture,  but  with- 
out sealing  a  spiritual  bond.  The  facts 
of  nature  show  a  higher  warrant;    and 


they  demand  that  the  pious  assumption 
which  makes  acts  of  the  church  de  ipso 
facto  acts  of  God  be  relegated  to  the  Umbo 
of  worn-out  pretensions. 

Following  nature  stiU  as  a  guide,  it  is 
inmiediately  evident  that  any  attempt  to 
cure  the  ills  of  society  by  locking  those 
ills  within  is  unscientific  and  unavailing. 
Divorce  laws  are  but  as  oases  to  succor 
weary  stragglers  in  a  matrimonial  Sahara. 
To  remove  the  spring  and  the  palms  will 
not  rid  the  land  of  its  sandy  wastes. 
Some  more  intelligent  policy  must  be 
adopted.  Many  urge  greater  restrictions 
on  the  embarking  pair;  and  this  might 
decrease  somewhat  the  present  difficulty, 
opposed  as  are  such  plans  to  the  usual 
polity  of  a  government  (**  It  was  once  de- 
clared in  the  British  House  of  Lords  that 
to  tiy  to  prevent  marriage  was  the  black- 
est of  all  political  sins").  But  there  is 
but  one  true  solution — a  long,  seemingly- 
endless  task,  to  wit:  the  reclamation  of 
the  desert.  Not  until  fathers  and  moth- 
ers adopt  a  life  consecrated  to  the  welfare 
of  their  children;  not  until  the  State  teach- 
es the  physiology  of  life  and  its  relation 
to  the  well-being  of  the  individual;  not 
until  the  individual  learns  to  live,  not  in 
the  cellar  but  in  the  high  temple  of  his 
being — ^will  marriage  b^x>me  in  truth  a 
holy  institution.  Not  until  marriage  shall 
have  become  idealized  to  the  art  of  re- 
incarnating the  noblest  attributes  of  the 
parents,  will  divorce-courts  and  laws  have 
faded  away.  Until  then,  since  repro- 
duction is  a  human  destiny,  and  since 
each  has  a  normal  right  to  the  highest 
environment  thereto,  let  us  seek  not  those 
laws  of  repression  which  injure  both  man 
and  the  State,  but  those  higher  laws  which, 
while  following  natural  leadings,  yet  ever 
serve  to  uplift  and  ennoble. 

A.  D.  Bush,  M.D. 

New  Orleans^  La. 


TWO  SOULS  IN  ONE  BODY:   A  REALISTIC  BUT  SCI- 
ENTIFIC ACCOUNT  OF  A  TRUE  PSYCHO- 
LOGICAL CASE. 

Bt  William  Lee  Howard,  MJ>. 


THE  RECENT  case  of  an  eminent 
professor  who  was  found  acting 
as  a  waiter  in  a  Bowery  dive,  is  not  such 
an  extraordinary  example  of  double  per- 
sonality as  may  at  first  appear.  As  the 
science  of  physiologic  psychology,  that 
study  of  the  function  of  the  brain — ^the 
mind — ^which  is  based  on  physiologic 
knowledge,  is  more  and  more  understood, 
these  weird  and  distressing  cases  of  al- 
ternating personalities  are  becoming  of 
the  utmost  importance.  To  the  general 
reader,  cases  of  women  who  have  lived 
as  men  and  men  who  have  lived  as  women, 
are  more  or  less- familiar.  But  these  are  I 
not  true  cases  of  double  personalities,  for' 
these  individuals  always  retain  the  same 
mental  and  psychical  attitudes;  the  mas- 
querading is  for  some  personal  reason, 
but  their  egos  are  constantly  under  their 
own  and  only  control.  A  true  example 
of  double  personality  is  where  one  body 
contains  two  souls.  These  souls  are  dis- 
tinct entities  and  unrecognizable  to  each 
other.  This  dualism  causes,  at  certain 
intervals,  dissolution  of  unity  of  the  exist- 
ing personality,  and  makes  hell  a  sub- 
jective reality.  One  personality  takes 
possession  of  the  body  at  certain  periods, 
the  one  in  command  playing  its  sinister 
rdle  as  absolute  ruler  of  the  body;  then, 
as  though  exhausted  by  its  fiendish  moral 
holocaust,  hides  in  some  dark,  remote 
recesses  of  the  brain  while  its  twin  soul, 
perhaps  the  power  of  a  God-fearing 
man  or  virtuous  maid,  solemnly  guides 
and  owns  the  body  until  the  jealous  other 
.ego  again  violently  and  suddenly  breaks 
forth  in  its  commanding  power.  Which, 
in  such  a  case,  is  the  real  person  you 
know? 

Some  of  the  cases  that  have  come  under 
my  observation  suggest  atavistic  traces 
of  savage  life;    some,  growth  and  out- 


break of  less  remote  inheritance  wfaooe 
germ-cells  retained  the  potentialities  of 
a  criminal  or  a  bad,  loathsome  woman. 
The  body  and  mind  that  friends  call  a 
woman  may  at  certain  periods  break  away 
from  home,  and  as  a  tramp  or  lewd  per- 
son wander  abroad  with  no  realizatifm 
of  its  other  personality;  then,  after  weeks 
or  months,  it  will  return  to  its  other  self, 
its  publidy-accepted  form,  with  no  rec- 
ognition of  its  past  self,  the  ambulant 
female  hobo.  You  cannot,  from  a  sci- 
entific view-point,  say  she  b  insane  dur- 
ing these  periods,  for  each  is  a  distinct 
personality  sane  in  itself.  Which  is  the 
true  self  ?  You  would  be  inclined  to  say 
the  period  of  goodness  and  morality,  but 
may  not  this  be  an  artificially  devdoped 
personality  and  the  real  personality  the 
one  in  wluch  she  reverts  to  her  ancestral 
or  barbaric  life  of  the  past?  Likewise 
we  may  have  the  quiet,  law-abiding  man 
suddeidy  disappear  from  his  community, 
all  trace  of  lum  lost  for  weeks.  Unex- 
pectedly he  returns,  a  physical  wreck, 
unable  to  tell  of  his  whereabouts  during 
the  interval,  his  mind  a  blank — a  hiatus 
— concerning  his  reasons  for  leaving  a 
cheerful  home  and  loving  family  and  with 
but  a  dim,  hazy  memory  of  what  caused 
him  to  return.  An  unaccountable  mur- 
der has  taken  place  meanwhile,  one  that 
mystifies  the  shrewdest  of  men.  Tlie 
body  and  hands  of  the  murderer  are  now 
living  the  moral,  upright  life;  his  present 
self  is  ignorant,  innocent  of  what  the  in- 
carnate savage  personality  that  controlled 
him  has  done.  This  beast-self  is  what 
was  passed  on  to  him  in  germ-cells,  and 
its  acts  are  ancestral  revenge,  or  periiaps 
the  hunger  for  human  blood,  a  savage 
appetite  that  must  be  satisfied.  His  sud- 
den disappearance  was  an  echo  of  ancient 
forays.    Why  should  some  be  so  cursed 
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that  the  flood-gates  of  atavism  are  peri- 
odically opened  and  the  animal  instincts 
of  a  remote  past  pour  over  the  instincts 
of  reason  and  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
stop  the  song  of  life  ? 

These  cyclic  psychoses  are  partly  ex- 
plainable, but  only  to  those  who  have  a 
full  and  broad  understanding  of  biology 
and  physiology.  One  fact  I  wish  to  dis- 
tinctly stand  forth  before  telling  the  true 
stoiy  of  one  of  these  single  bodies  with 
two  souls;  that  is.  that  crime  is  misdjr 
rection  andLoften  amenable  to  discipline, 
but  alternating  persgnalifi^^with  com- 
plete  blotting  of  egos  is  a  rpayl^dlc^c 
problem  not  yet  controUiyble. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  in  the  name 
of  truth  and  justice,  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  come  after  us  and  for  the  making 
of  a  stronger  feeling  of  brotheiiiood,  cer- 
tain facts  should  be  given  pubUdty.  Too 
long  have  facts  of  vital  importance  to 
humanity  been  hidden  among  the  book- 
shelves of  narrow-minded  physicians  or 
secretly  locked  up  by  modem  cant  and 
hypocrisy.  It  is  puritanical  cowardice 
to  refrain  from  telUng  facts  occurring  in 
Nature's  many  warnings,  and  if  by  plam 
speaking  I  can  drop  a  hint  of  instruction 
as  to  the  curse  of  a  bad  inheritance,  I 
care  not  if  I  shock  the  smug  doctor  or  the 
many  assuming  prudes,  both  of  whom 
have,  the  one  obscured,  and  the  other 
perverted,  facts  happening  in  the  repro- 
duction of  the  human  race.  Many  will 
ask,  after  reading  the  following  story  of 
Jennie  and  Karl:  ''Was  anything  like 
this  known  before ? "  Yes;  medic^  psy- 
chologic Uterature  is  full  of  analogous 
cases.  One  case  reported  long  before 
science  seriously  took  up  this  study  was 
that  of  one  Lapoii,  who  at  sixteen  was 
predominanUy  a  giri  and  at  rixty-five  a 
man. 

In  a  room  facing  one  of  the  old  squares, 
where  still  reside  many  of  New  York's 
original  and  real  aristocracy,  sits  a  young 
man  reading  a  theological  work.  His 
figure  is  slight,  and  as  he  rises  and  goes 
toward  the  window  there  is  the  appear- 


ance of  the  diligent  student.  His  feet  are 
small  and  his  hands  delicate.  As  he 
walks  he  gives  you  the  impression  of  ado- 
lescent awkwardness.  But  the  man  is 
twenty-eight  years  old  and  a  theological 
student.  Knowing  this  you  will  say,  if 
you  are  a  medical  man,  that  his  physical 
appearance  is  due  to  arrested  develop- 
ment. There  is  nothing  displeasing  in 
face  or  form,  except  that  to  the  athlete 
the  man  would  appear  as  a  fit  subject  for 
exercise.  The  table  is  piled  with  books 
in  orderiy  disorder.  The  daily  and 
weekly  papers  are  scattered  on  a  divan, 
and  pipes  and  tobacco  litter  a  small  table. 
There  are  a  few  college  photographs  hung 
on  the  walls,  as  wdl  as  one  or  two  excel- 
lent examples  of  the  modem  French 
school  of  paintings.  The  room  in  all  its 
appurtenances  and  effects  is  masculine; 
it  has  a  positive  atmosphere. 

The  man  runs  his  slender  fingers 
through  his  long,  blonde  hair,  takes  up  a 
pipe  and  after  lighting  it  commences  to 
read  aloud.  His  voice  is  pitched  in  a 
low  and  well-bred  tone.  It  shows  culti- 
vation by  the  control  and  cadence.  It  is 
humanly  masculine.  The  reading  is  dif- 
ficult; it  is  done  with  decided  effort;  one 
notices  this  by  the  restlessness  of  the  man 
and  the  veribal  repetitions.  Gradually 
his  head  drops  between  his  hands,  great 
tremors  convulse  his  delicate  frame,  his 
body  shakes  and  his  limbs  spasmodically 
wriUie.  He  passes  his  hands  over  his 
chin  twice,  tlmce,  then  constantly,  nerv- 
ously, passionately.  His  hands,  anon 
his  fingers,  are  seeking  something.  Oh! 
how  piteously  they  tiy  to  search  out  some 
sign,  some  hope  that  it  is  not  so.  In  de- 
spair a  strange  voice  cries  out:  **  No,  no; 
I  am  no  longer  a  man.  See,  see,  see; 
there  are  no  signs  of  a  beard  where  you 
know  there  were  yesterday.  Yes,  it 
stopped  growing  last  night!  Oh,  this 
horror,  horror.  Mother  of  Mercies!  can- 
not this  vampire  thing,  my  soul-sister,  be 
kiUed,  crushed  in  me?  Something  dim 
but  body-chilling  hangs  over  me.    I  have 

been  told Oh,  this  beast  of  me;  this 

foul  monster  of  a  fouler  ancestor.    Stop!** 
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— and  now  the  voice  had  some  resemb- 
lance to  the  fonner  reader — ^''Don't, 
do  n't  you  go.  Good  God!  what  will  you 
do  with  my  body  this  time?"  T^ere 
was  a  moaning  sigh,  the  hands  tore  at  the 
neck  in  agonizing  despair,  then  the  hy- 
phenated personalities  rolled  the  body 
into  the  student's  chair.  Deep  silence 
and  tremors  are  the  only  objective  signs 
you  see  of  the  fearful  struggle  going  on 
in  the  helpless  frame.  The  two  persons 
in  this  one  frame  of  flesh  have  strength- 
ened themselves  by  years  of  fruitless  con- 
tests. One  has  lived  its  calm  and  studi- 
ous Ufe  for  the  past  four  weeks,  but  now 
must  give  way  to  its  cursed  soul-partner. 
There  is  a  final  struggle,  for  ''the  worm 
that  never  dies"  has  entered  and  now 
owns  for  its  beastly  orgies  the  obedient 
body.  As  this  is  taking  place  there  seems 
to  be  an  echo  of  the  dying  entity  of  the 
man,  for  the  student  voices  the  invective 
of  a  decadent  son  upon  a  sire,  but  for 
whose  vices  he  might  have  been  normally 
bom.  The  curses  on  his  father  are  as 
haunting  and  characteristic  of  our  modem 
stupidity  in  aUowing  the  unfit  to  marry, 
as  the  curse  of  Atreus'  time  for  ancient 
Greece.  Then,  as  though  Death  himself 
had  rallied  to  the  piteous  call,  the  student 
Karl  falls  to  the  floor.  With  fixed  eyes 
he  remains  for  a  moment  motionless. 
Then  a  great,  startlingly  great,  change 
comes  over  the  body.  A  flush  appears 
on  his  cheeks  and  the  smile  of  a  woman 
controls  his  now  reddened  lips.  Fear 
and  horror  have  fled,  and  joy  is  rampant 
through  the  wide  eyes  of  desire.  The 
Prince  of  Darkness  has  sprung  from  his 
abode  and  the  man  no  longer  exists;  a 
woman's  soul  has  entered  and  her  char- 
acter is  devilized. 

On  the  approach  of  darkness  a  daintily- 
attired  young  woman  leaves  the  house 
and  takes  a  cross-town  car.  Her  gown 
is  of  fine  silk  and  laces.  Handsome  rings 
are  on  her  fingers  and  valuable  jewels 
are  on  her  wrists  and  around  her  neck. 
Her  feet  are  incased  in  pretty  and  artistic 
stockings  of  silk,  over  which  are  little, 
white-kid  shoes.    As  she  gracefully  lifts 


her  skirts  it  is  seen  that  her  fingerie  is  of 
elq;ant  material,  in  fact  much  time^ 
thought  and  money  have  been  given  to 
these  details.  %e  leaves  the  car  at  Elev- 
enth avenue  and  mindngly  picks  her  way 
across  the  street.  Her  walk  is  remarkaMy 
graceful,  her  figure  and  movements  pleas- 
ing and  her  actions  modest  and  innocent- 
appearing.  It  is  a  dark  night,  but  she 
seems  to  know  her  way,  for  there  is  no 
hesitancy  when  she  r»Eu:hes  a  big  gate 
that  is  the  entrance  to  a  wood-yard.  The 
gate  is  open  just  enough  to  allow  a  smaU 
person  to  slip  through,  and  in  goes  Jennie. 
As  she  passes  up  Uie  small  alleys  made 
by  the  lumber-piles  she  is  greeted  by  low 
and  coarse  voices: 

''Hello,  Jen.  Soy,  Jennie,  me  solo;  de 
gang 's  waitin'." 

''Cut  dat  out,  youse,  er  Bed  AGke'D 
chuck  yer,"  shouted  an  authoritative 
tough.  "  Let  his  bunch  of  ^ad  rags  'kme. 
Yer  wairt  ter  hike  yer  graft  ?  " 

Jennie  made  no  reply  but  fearlessly  and 
happily  went  on.  Emerging  at  the  other 
end  of  the  yard  she  crosses  a  narrow, 
dirty  street  to  a  basement-entrance,  where 
stood  two  specimens  of  Hell's  Kitchen's 

gang- 

"  All  ter  de  good,  Jen.,"  one  remarked  as 

the  girl  lifted  up  her  skirts  and  descended, 
^e  entered  a  dark,  opprobious  den  of 
shame,  the  "hang  out*'  of  Red  Mike's 
gang,  "The  %eeny  Skinners."  Before 
she  could  distinguish  distinctly  those 
around  her  she  was  roughly  picked  up 
and  thrown  with  force  on  a  wooden-bench. 
She  was  then  vilely  cursed,  and  as  the 
foul,  red-headed  tough  grabbed  her  up 
again  he  bit  her.  A  sigh  of  rapture  was 
her  response.  Again  he  caught  her  and 
furiously  clasped  his  filthy  hands  on  her 
neck,  while  he  pushed  and  twisted  the 
girl  into  a  comer.  She  remained  motion- 
less, as  though  mortally  injured.  One 
of  the  beetle-browed  degenerates  in  this 
human  sty  approached  her  and  lifted  a 
hand  with  the  intention  of  taking  the  rings 
from  her  fingers.  Her  idol,  wcdf-brained 
Mike,  sprang  at  him  hitting  him  as  he 
bent  over,  following  the  blow  up  by  a 
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vicious  kick  on  the  head,  rendering  the 
brute  unconscious.  In  a  few  moments 
Jennie  rose»  embraced  the  leader  of  the 
gang  and  unclasping  a  handsome  gold 
garter  gave  it  to  her  master. 

Five  days  after,  late  in  the  night,  a 
tawdrilj-dressed,  wan,  old-looking  woman 
dragged  her  way  along  the  streets.  She 
was  repulsive  to  look  upon  and  shook  and 
mutte^  like  one  who  had  been  on  a 
protracted  alcoholic  debauch.  One  eye 
was  closed  by  an  ugly-looking  wound, 
while  numerous  marks  and  bruises  were  on 
her  face  and  neck.  She  had  walked  from 
Eleventh  avenue,  not  having  car-fare.  She 
found  the  basement  of  the  student's  house 
and  mechanically  felt  in  a  comer,  where, 
covered  by  dirt,  she  found  a  key.  Mis- 
erable now,  without  any  dear  recognition 
of  a  distinct  personality,  this  mere  con- 
necting link  of  two  souls  entered  Kari's 
room.  It  looked  around  in  a  dazed,  in- 
quiring manner,  then  suddenly,  as  though 
impelled  by  some  inward  fuiy,  b^an  to 
tear  off  the  rags  of  the  woman.  Eveiy 
piece  of  clothing  on  her  bruised  body  was 
torn  aside  and  huried  with  rabid  vehe- 


mence into  a  comer.  Then  came  deep- 
welling  cries  of  fear,  interspersed  with  the 
moans  of  a  hidden  but  batten  spirit.  A 
moment  of  silence  ensued,  but  was  soon 
broken  by  a  loud,  strident  call,  accom- 
panied by  a  rush  into  the  adjoining  bed- 
room where  the  racked  body  was  literally 
thrown  on  the  bed  by  some  powerful  and 
unknown  force.  There  were  visible  tre- 
mors in  the  muscles,  the  facial  expression 
changed  from  weariness  to  fright,  then 
to  wonder.  There  was  the  shaking  of  a 
severe  chill  which  merged  into  the  rigidity 
of  death,  followed  by  complete  relaxation 
as  the  malefident  soul  of  Jennie  passed 
into  space,  but  only  to  gather  again  in 
course  of  time  its  hdl-bom  fuiy. 

Three  days  after  this  dissolution  of 
Jennie,  Kari  leaves  his  room.  His  eyes 
are  bright,  there  are  no  marks  of  violence 
on  face  or  body,  but  there  is  the  three- 
days'  growth  of  beard.  Kari  takes  up  the 
book  where  Kari  left  off  reading,  and  now 
the  mind  of  Kari  has  no  trouble  in  work- 
ing the  problems  set  before  the  student. 
William  Lee  Howard,  M.D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  VITAL  ISSUE  IN  THE   PRESENT   BATTLE   FOR  A 

GREAT  AMERICAN  ART. 

AN  EDITORIAL  SKETCH  AND  A  CONVERSATION  WITH 

FRANK  EDWIN  ELWELL. 

Bt  B.  O.  Flower. 


SEPTEMBER  the  sixth  was  one  of 
those  glorious  early  autumn  days 
when,  after  a  period  of  heat  and  rain, 
nature  waves  her  magic  wand  until  the 
oppressive  humidity  vanishes  before  the 
clean,  fresh,  invigorating  breeze  charged 
with  the  ozone  that  makes  all  sentient 
beings  thiiU  with  new  life.  I  was  seated 
on  the  broad  veranda  of  the  charming 
home — I  use  the  term  advisedly — of  the 
eminent  sculptor,  Frank  Edwin  Elwell, 
at^eehawkm.  New  Jersey.    About  two 


hundred  feet  below  us  the  Hudson, 
freighted  with  ships,  boats  and  barges, 
flowed  into  the  ocean.  Beyond  was  the 
puhring.  th«>bbing.  «,tiJ  life  of  the 
New  World's  chief  metropolis. 

My  journey  had  led  me  to  the  home  of 
the  man  around  whom  of  late  the  friends 
of  unfettered  and  vital  art — a  noble,  free 
art,  worthy  of  the  New  Worid  and  the 
great  Republic;=jiad  so  enthusiastically 
rallied  becaus^^ere  had  suddenly  arisen 
.the  old  and  ytfTever  new  struggle  which 
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.at  different  points  and  in  ever-Yaiying 
'  forms  is  constantly  being  waged  between 
the  light  and  the  darkness^  prdgress  and 
reaction,  democracy  and  imperialism; 
^between  freedom,  originality  and  sin- 
icerity,  and  sordid,  craven  bondage,  serv- 


the  forces  that  are  attempting  to  bring 
man  back  to  wiquestioning  allegiance  to 
iron-bomid  creeds  and  dogmas,  or  to  the 
authority  of  the  church  that  assumes 
through  fallible  men  to  render  infallible 
dicta;   and  on  the  other  hand  we  have 


and  ever 


ile  imitation  and  the  shallow  artifidalitjL  those  who  hold  that  the  letter  killeth  and 
•  that  caters  to  ignorant  and  vulgar  wealth]  the  spirit  maketh  alive,  that  the  cage  con- 
fines and  makes  ineffective  the  free,  soar- 
ing mind,  and  that  in  the  great  funda- 
mental moral  verities  and  spiritual  truths 
that  must  ever  be  the  foundation  of  char- 
acter and  that  from  religion's  shrines  have 
been  the  inextinguishable  lights  that  in 
all  ages  have  shone  through  the  darknfsw 
of  superstition,  dogmas,  ignorance  and 
fanatical  bigotry,  is  found  Uie  true  Grail 
that  exalts,  purifies,  ennobles,  enriches 
and  {^orifies  human  life.    And  finally. 


"  Crooks  the  pregnant  hinra  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  lawning.'* 

I  wished  to  express  my  gratitude — ^the 
gratitude  that  every  true  democrat  must 
feel,  for  the  man  who  has  become  the 
storm-center  in  a  battle  big  with  poasi- 
biUties  for  a  great  American  art  and  upon 
the  issue  of  which  hangs  far  more  than 
niany  of  our  most  sincere  artists  reahze; 
for  it  is  fundamental  in  character  and  is 


therefore  intimately   related   to  all   the //IST  the  realm  of  art  the  battle  is  being 


other  kindred  battles  that  are  going  oiT 
along  the  firing-line  of  progress  and  which 
hold  a  vital  relationship  to  advance,  free- 
dom, character  and  democracy. 
'  Tbe  war  that  is  on  to-day  is  one,  though 
the  armies  are  many;  and  though  they 
are  fighting  on  different  highways,  the 
eyes  of  the  leaders  are  consciously  or  un- 
consciously riveted  on  the  same  glorious 
goaL  In  political  life  democracy  or  the 
genius  of  free  government  is  combatting 
reaction,  class-rule,  militarism  and  im- 
perialism. In  the  domain  of  economics 
the  battle  is  between  the  people  and  privi- 
lege— ^between  the  millions  of  producers 
and  consumers  demanding  equality  of 
opportunities  and  of  rights,  and  the  favor- 
ed few  who  through  monopoly  rights  and 
other  special  privileges  are  becoming  the 
overshadowing  peril  of  the  Republic.  In 
the  field  of  literature  the  practical  idealists 
and  the  friends  of  enlightened  veritism 
are  alike  warring  with  the  reactionary 
dilettanteism  which,  innocent  of  moral 
virility,  seeks  the  smile  of  privil^ed  ip- 
terests  by  substituting  the  vicious  formula, 
"Art  for  art's  sake,"  for  those  of  "Art  for 
justice  and  utility**  and  "Art  for  prog- 
ress.*'/ In  religion  the  conflict  is  between 
the  Hpirit  and  the  letter,  freedom  and 
bondage.    Here  on  the  one  hand  we  have 


fought  between  those  who  stand  for  sane 
and  normal  freedom  and  who  though  i 
true  to  the  basic  principles  of  art  refuse  ^ 
to  be  copyists  or  imitators,  holding  that 
this  land  and  age  should  produce  an  art 
great  enough  to  embody  at  once  all  that 
is  finest  and  best  in  the  art  of  other  lands 
and  times  while  shadowing  forth  some- 
thing of  the  soul  of  democracy — some^ 
thing  of  the  larger,  truer  life  of  our  dajV^^  . 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  for 
the  favor  or  the  lucre  of  parvenue  wealth 
are  ready  to  subordinate  the  vital  demands 
of  art  and  those  who,  imbued  with  the 
soul-stagnating  spirit  of  modem  com- 
mercialism or  the  reactionary  spirit  of 
organization,  would  form  a  Uust  where 
the  measuring-rod  of  mediocrity  would 
become  paramount  and  where,  however 
pure  and  sincere  might  be  the  motives  of 
the  founders  of  such  a  trust,  the  result 
would  inevitably  sooner  or  later  lead  here 
as  elsewhere  to  favoritism  counting  more 
than  merit  and  in  subserviency  to  the 
master  or  ruling  spirits  in  the  organiza- 
tion being  essential  to  success. 

I  had  come  to  the  home  of  Mr.  Elwell 
to  have  a  conversation  with  the  eminent 
sculptor  and  the  honest  and  feariess  man 
whose  recent  expulsion  by  brute  force 
from  his  honorable  <  position  which  he 
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had  filled  with  conspicuous  distinction, 
by  one  accounted  a  tool  of  the  worst  ele- 
ment in  New  York  art  life,  had  served  to 
emphasize  afresh  the  character  and  im- 
port of  the  great  battle  that  is  being  waged 
at  the  present  time  in  the  art  centers  of 
America  between  the  forces  of  progress 
and  those  of  reaction.  Here  again  the 
gauntlet  had  been  thrown  down  by  a 
sordid,  brutal,  conunerdalistic  element 
at  the  feet  of  genius  and  art;  but  here, 
as  time  and  again  in  the  past,  men  of 
character,  genius,  independence  and 
thought  had  been  quick  to  realize  the 
peril  lying  in  the  arrogant  presumption 
of  reactionary  elements  and  of  that  gross 
commercialism  that  imagines  that  the 
possession  of  wealth  entitles  it  to  imperial 
and  autocratic  power,  and  from  every 
hand  artists  and  the  friends  of  art  have 
raUied  to  the  side  of  the  sculptor. 

As  seated  with  Mr.  Elwell  I  was  look- 
ing over  the  scores  upon  scores  of  letters 
received  from  enunent  men — sculptors 
such  as  St.  Gaudens,  for  example,  William 
Ordway  Partridge  and  others  prominent 
in  various  fields  of  artistic  endeavor — I 
said  to  my  host :  **  These  letters,  the  loyal 
stand  taken  in  the  papers  by  the  finer  and 
better  element  among  our  artists,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  have  come 
to  your  defence  in  the  studios,  at  banquets 
and  in  the  clubs,  remind  me  of  the  stir- 
ring days  when  Victor  Hugo  aroused  the 
fiercest  opposition  of  fossiUzed  classicism 
and  elec^fied  Young  France  by  his  out- 
spoken demand  for  Uberty  in  art,  which 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  literary  revo- 
lution known  as  romanticism.  At  that 
time  the  reactionaries  sought  in  eveiy 
way  in  their  power  to  crush  Hugo.  When 
he  wrote  his  play '  Marion  Delorme,*  they 
appealed  to  the  censors  and  the  king  to 
prevent  its  publication,  on  the  grounds 
that  besides  being  in  violation-  of  the  iron- 
clad rules  that  governed  the  classical  com- 
positions, it  might  impair  the  stability  of. 
the  throne  and  the  established  order.  Ac- 
cordingly the  play  was  suppressed. 
Nothing  daunt^,  Hugo  immediately 
wrote  'Hemani.'    Here  they  employed 


the  8Bixxe  tactics,  but  Young  France  had 
become  thoroughly  aroused  and  the  rising 
tide  of  public  indignation  warned  the  king 
that  however  much  he  might  wish  to  be- 
come 'the  law,'  it  was  not  a  propitious 
time  for  him  to  attempt  further  interfer- 
ence; so  the  play  was  announced.  Then 
Hugo  learned  that  the  hired  claqueurs 
who  were  always  employed  to  help  a  play 
on  the  first  night  from  becoming  a  failure 
and  without  whose  services  an  opening 
performance  was  supposed  to  be  fore- 
doomed to  failure,  haid  been  hired  by  the 
classicists  to  'queer'  the  production  by 
applauding  out  of  season.  Then  Theo- 
phile  Grautier  gathered  around  him  one 
hundred  of  the  brilliant  young  virile  au- 
thors, sculptors,  artists  and  critics  of  the 
day,  including  Alexander  Dumas,  De 
Vigny,  Emile  Deschamps,  Sainte  Beuve, 
Soumet  and  Alfred  de  Musset.  These 
young  champions  of  romanticism  volun- 
teered to  become  the  claqueurs  for  Hugo, 
and  arrayed  in  gorgeous  but  fantastic 
garments  secured  prominent  places  in  the 
theater.  The  classicists  also  turned  out 
in  full  force,  determined  by  the  aid  of  the 
hired  daqueurs  to  prevent  tiie  performance 
from  having  the  semblance  of  success. 
During  two  acts  almost  pandemonium 
reigned  at  times,  the  romanticists  cheer- 
ing to  the  echo,  the  classicists  hissing  and 
deriding.  With  the  third  act,  however, 
the  splendid  play,  splendidly  presented, 
captured  almost  the  entire  audience. 
The  applause  was  thunderous  and  drown- 
ed all  opposition.  Long  before  the  play 
was  over  it  was  evident  that  romanticism 
had  won  a  great  victory,  and  from  that 
hour  it  became  a  powerful  force  for  free- 
dom in  literature,  art  and  mental  research, 
and  inddentally  a  mighty  aid  to  demo- 
cratic progress. 

**  So  when  I  read  the  ringing  words  of 
our  sculptors  and  friends  of  emancipated 
art  in  ddfence  of  you,  your  work  and  your 
position,  and  furthermore,  when  the  splen- 
did spectacle  was  presented  of  artists  who 
have  long  differed  from  you  coming  out 
bravely  for  the  standard  of  artistic  truth, 
— when,  for  example  I  heard  of  a  well- 
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known  young  artist  firHaiining  in  a  studio 
to  a  laige  gathering  of  fellow-sculptois: 
'O,  it  we  only  had  his  backbone,  if  we 
were  only  half  the  man  he  has  been  in  all 
these  years  of  his  just  fight  for  the  free- 
dom of  our  professional  life,  we  would 
do  art  that  diis  nation  would  be  proud 
of,' — I  say,  in  view  of  all  this  I  have  been 
not  only  impressed  with  the  striking  simi- 
larity of  the  present  revolt  to  that,  of  the 
literary  revolution  in  Europe  in  the  early 
half  of  the  last  century,  but  I  see  and  fed 
again  the  advent  of  one  of  those  moral 
awakenings  which  presage  victory  for 
those  who  are  battling  for  freedom  and 
truth.  Do  you  not  feel  that  the  outlook 
is  brighter  to-day  than  ever  before  for  the 
emancipation  of  art  from  the  thraUdom 
of  the  trust  spirit  and  of  sordid  conmier- 
dalism?'' 

**  In  many  respects,  yes,  but  the  battle 
is  by  no  means  won,"  exdaimed  the  sculp- 
tor. ''The  splendid  protest  of  our  lead- 
ing artists  and  the  general  encouragement 
given  me  by  fellow-workers  and  those 
competent  to  speak,  certainly  indicate  a 
growing  realization  of  the  importance  of 
honest  and  artistic  character.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  must  not  underestimate 
the  strength  of  the  opposition  or  imagine 
a  victory  is  won  because  of  this  refreshing 
exhibition  of  the  strength  of  the  move- 
ment for  freedom  and  untranmielled  art. 
If  honesty  and  artistic  character  are  to  be 
superseded  by  arrogant  commercialism, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  the  death-knell 
will  be  sounded  for  art  in  America,  for 
the  materialism  of  the  market  is  fatal  to 
the  creation  of  beauty  and  to  the  highest 
mental  happiness." 

''The  really  great  of  all  ages  have  felt 
the  spell  of  art  that  breeds  humility  in 
its  presence  and  fosters  respect  if  not  rev- 
erence for  its  high-priests." 

"  Yes,  art  depends  so  much  on  the  cali- 
ber of  the  soul  that  one  would  naturally 
imagine  that  there  would  be  continual 
effort  on  the  part  of  wealth  to  regain  some- 
what of  the  soul-feeling  lost  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  at  best  is  merely  a  means  to  an  end." 

"  It  has  been  reported  that  one  sculptor 


ot  ccHisiderable  notoriety  has  said:  'An 
artist  has  no  business  faculty  and  does 
not,  therefore,  know  how  much  hann  he 
may  do  to  business  and  the  commercial 
side  of  art  by  honesty  of  artistic  f eding 
and  expression.*  ** 

"Ah!"  exdaimed  Mr.  Elwell,  ''there 
is  the  existing  trouble.  Men  of  abOitj 
are  prone  to  use  their  artistic  talents  tat 
purdy  business  purposes  and  to  attenqit 
to  destroy  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
them,  foigetful  apparently  that  art  can 
only  exist  by  that  amount  of  artistic  char- 
acter inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  artist 
They  forget  or  ignore  the  fact  that  art, 
to  live,  to  continue  to  be  art,  must  depend 
for  its  very  life  on  artistic  character." 

"When  commercialism,"  I  observed, 
"drunken  with  success  on  a  low  or  sordid 
plane,  assumes  to  dictate  conditions  for 
or  to  circumscribe  art,  literature  or  life, 
it  becomes  a  death-dealing  influoice, 
blighting  and  withering  aU  things  that 
yidd  to  demands  bom  of  selfishness  and 
wanting  in  mental  and  spiritual  insight" 

"That  is  very  true,  and  it  is  pitiful  to 
see  that  which  is  flimsy,  arti&sal  and 
wanting  in  all  the  dements  of  true  great- 
ness frequently  extolled,  while  real,  honest 
sincere,  true  and  great  work  is  made  the 
object  of  attacks  by  immoral  convention- 
alists who  descant  on  morality  and  affect 
to  be  shocked  at  anything  that  is  not  am- 
ventional." 

"It  is  the  old  warfare,"  I  ventured  to 
observe,  "  between  the  artifidal  and  char- 
acterless servants  of  conventionalism, 
wealth  and  power,  and  the  men  of  real 
genius  and  imagination  who  make  sin- 
cerity and  fidelity  to  truth  paramount, 
refusing  to  sacrifice  their  manhood  to  the 
whims  of  mediocrity.  As  it  is  to-day, 
so  was  it  during  the  Renaissance,  when 
Aretino,  notorious  for  his  foul  mind,  at- 
tacked the  great  work  of  Michad  Angdo 
on  the  ground  of  its  bdng  inmioral.  In 
referring  to  this,  John  Addington  Symonds 
observes  that,  'Aretino,  who  delights  in 
depicting  all  kinds  of  unvdled  impurity, 
was  much  offended  at  the  chaste  nudity 
of  true  art.'" 
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"Yes,"  said  the  sculptor,  "there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  people, 
many  of  them  prominent  representatives 
of  the  present  order,  who  have  plenty  of 
morals  and  who  on  the  purely  external 
side  of  life  are  perfectionists,  but  who  have 
no  character.  We  have  plenty  of  artists 
who  are  laden  with  a  kind  of  superficial 
morality,  who  would  not  offend  a  custom 
of  society,  but  who  have  no  artistic  char- 
acter; and  the  proof  is  found  in  their 
work.  There  is  in  every  line  the  hard 
commercial  instinct,  the  cold  touch  of 
conceited  morality,  but  little  or  no  artistic 
character — that  subUme  quality  which 
raises  a  work  of  art  out  of  the  common- 
place and  makes  it  truly  great — ^that  spir- 
itual sense  that  is  inherent  in  the  soul  of 
the  artist  and  which  is  imparted  to  aU 
works  that  Uve.  There  is  no  mart  where 
it  can  be  purchased.  It  cannot  be  stolen 
or  tricked  into  shape  by  some  cunning 
mampulator.  It  must  be  directly 
wrought  out  of  the  fiber  and  sinew  of  the 
human  soul." 

"  Do  you  believe  that  the  battle  for  the 
emancipation  of  art  will  continue  to  be 
waged  until  it  has  won  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  This  fight  for  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom  and  the  integrity  of 
American  art  Ufe  will  be  waged  with  in- 
creasing energy.  It  will  make  little  dif- 
ference what  die  attitude  of  artistic  cor- 
porations may  be.  Their  position  in  the 
past  has  not  affected  artistic  genius;  it 
will  not  in  the  future.  These  massive 
storehouses  of  antique  art  are  of  profound 
value  to  the  race,  but  above  them  and 
transcending  their  highest  value  is  human 
genius.  Let  them  be  used  to  curb  artis- 
tic inspiration,  however,  or  to  reduce  art 
to  a  conmiercial  basis,  and  their  real  func- 
tion ceases." 

"Your  course  has  proved  one  thing 
very  clearly:  You  will  not  sacrifice  your 
integrity  of  character  or  yield  principles 
to  curry  the  favor  of  arrogant  commer- 
cialism." 

"Why  should  any  artist  of  character 
care  for  those  paltry  dollar-worshipers? 
He  knows  that  it  is  from  the  great  middle- 


class  and  the  laboring  man  that  he  re- 
ceives his  just  recognition  and  from  those 
human  beings  who  still  have  the  power 
to  fed,  to  lift  the  mind  from  the  sordid 
plane  of  greed  and  to  enjoy  other  things 
than  the  death  of  other  souls.  It  is  true, 
now  and  then  a  man  of  great  wealth  finds 
in  art  what  he  has  missed  elsewhere. 
Then  he,  too,  becomes  humble  before 
genius.  He,  too,  admits  that  all  his  wealth 
is  as  nothing  beside  this  wonderful  spir- 
itual power  to  create  the  beautiful." 

"  I  have  heard  it  said  lately  that  because 
certain  artists  were  honest,  they  were 
*  marked  men.' " 

"  Of  course,"  interrupted  the  sculptor, 
"they  are  marked  for  daughter  by  those 
who  have  'graft'  burned  into  their  low 
foreheads.  These  over-educated,  slip- 
pery thieves  abhor  honesty  and  it  is  an 
uncomfortable  thing  to  see  any  semblance 
of  honesty  in  their  vicinity.  In  art,  how- 
ever, we  must  learn  to  lift  the  eyes  and 
the  mind  from  that  which  is  sonlid,  we 
must  turn  our  backs  on  greed  and  tiy  to 
forget  criminality  and  fed  a  little  with 
the  soul  of  the  true  artist." 

And  after  a  pause  he  continued:  "WaU 
street  is  no  better  than  the  chief  gamblers 
in  the  game,  but  art  is  as  great  as  the 
human  soul  which  it  sometimes  expresses. 
After  commerdalism  has  sapped  all  manly 
instincts,  has  dipped  its  lumds  into  the 
warm  blood  of  the  common  people,  has 
robbed  child-life  of  its  birthright  of  free- 
dom and  education,  and  has,  metaphori- 
cally speaking,  cut  the  throats  of  hiends 
for  the  extra  half -shekel,  what  then? 
Must  it  seek  to  make  art  its  plaything, 
its  tool,  something  for  ignorance  to  toy 
"with  and  cast  aside  because  it  has  not 
the  wisdom  to  know  its  worth  ?  ** 

"If  the  friends  of  art  are  true  to  the 
ideal — ^loyal  to  thdr  mission,  do  you  not 
think  that  the  time  will  come  when  even 
the  most  sordid  of  those  who  are  mad  with 
the  gold-craze  will  come  to  see  and  fed 
the  Wgher,  finer,  truer  things  of  life  ?" 

"Yes,  there  is  an  end  even  to  filthy 
thinking.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
tiny  spark  called  the  soul  flames  up  and 
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bfums  away  a  part  at  least  oS  the  sordid 
accretioiis  in  the  huimL  The  soul  in  man 
is  master.  It  is  the  gieat  artist,  the  crea- 
tor, the  giver  ot  Ufe,  the  Hcij  One,  the 
Truth,  the  Light  We  aU  have  this  com- 
mem  mother,  the  sublime  IsLs,  who  gives 
birth  to  our  creative  minds.  We  may 
drag  our  birthri^t  in  the  mire,  we  may 
bury  it  in  ill-gotten  riches,  yet  it  still  re- 
mains with  us;  and  one  day  IsLs,  the 
Mother  of  the  Universe,  will  say  to  us  as 
she  did  to  Ba,  the  Mikity  God: 

**  *  Tell  me  your  true,  honest  name.' 

''And  the  great  God  Ra  was  wroth  and 
re[died  with  terrible  insolence: 

'''I  will  not.     I  am  the  Great  God.' 

''Then  the  God  Mother  spoke  thus: 

"'Suffer,  great  God  Ba,  until  you  tell 
me  your  real  name,  until  you  are  honest 
with  me.' 

"And  the  Great  God  of  the  Universe 
was  very  angry  and  violent,  because  he 
was  God,  but  the  pain  continued  and  he 
suffered  greatly.  Then  one  day  he  said 
to  the  Mother  Isis: 

"'I  will  tell  you  my  true  name;  I  will 
be  honest  with  you  and  with  the  whole 
universe,  O  Creator  of  the  Beautiful ! ' 

"And  he  told  her  his  true  and  honest 
name,  and  the  pain  vanished. 

"Great  as  was  Almighty  Ra,  he  was 
not  greater  than  creative  honesty. 

"Some  day  these  high  and  powerful 
ones  will  be  asked  their  true  names,  and 
they  will  be  obliged  to  give  them,  for  it  is 
the  law  of  the  universe,  and  the  Holy 
Mother  of  all  Beauty  is  above  us;  we  are 
her  children." 

As  Mr.  Elwell  spoke  his  whole  face 
lighted  up  with  the  indefinable  radiance 
bom  in  the  soul  overmastered  by  the 
truth,  and  I  was  strongly  reminded  of  the 
power  of  the  ideal  to  develop  and  trans- 
form a  life  and  to  give  to  one  the  power 
of  ten  thousand.  This  one  man  in  the 
Art  Museum,  standing  alone,  firm  as  a 
rock,  for  what  all  sane  people  must  admit 
to  be  right,  has  no  doubt  influenced  hun- 
dreds of  artists  who  for  various  reasons 
have  not  been  able  to  take  a  firm  stand 


and  hold  it  long  enough  to  powerfully 
impress  the  craft. 

And  while  I  looked  upon  the  happy 
countenance  <rf  the  artist  I  was  reminded 
<rf  another  day,  now  twdve  or  thirteen 
years  since,  wluai  in  his  studio  on  Eleventh 
street  in  New  York  I  had  spent  a  few 
hours  with  him.  He  had  then  but  re- 
cently comjdeted  his  noble  work  entitled 
"Intdligence" — a  work  that  any  sculptor 
mi^it  be  justty  proud  of,  compdliiig  in 
its  appeal  to  the  artistic  soises  and  rich 
in  symbolism  and  suggestive  truths.  Yet 
I  remember  that  even  in  the  presoiee  of 
this  noble  creation,  a  note  of  sadness  and 
disappointment  sounded  in  his  voice. 
Not  that  he  was  discouraged  oir  on  the 
pcnnt  of  yielding,  for  he  was  bom  and 
reared  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in 
the  days  when  Emerson,  Thoreau  and 
Alcott  were  master-spirits,  and  into  his 
moral  fiber  there  had  entered  too  much 
of  the  old  Concord  spirit  for  it  to  be  pos- 
sible for  him  to  show  the  white  feather 
when  moral  principles  were  involved. 
But  he  seemed  at  that  time  to  lack  that 
serene  and  indomitable  faith  that  makes 
man  irresistible;  and  mentally  measur- 
ing the  distance  between  the  man  of  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago  and  the  man  seated 
before  me,  I  felt  as  I  have  seldom  realized 
how  potent  in  the  evolution  and  develop- 
ment of  manhood  is  the  influence  of  hi^ 
ideals  and  a  noble  wife  when  they  are 
made  a  working  part  of  life.  Here  was 
the  man,  as  resolute  as  of  old,  but  the 
years  had  given  him  the  faith  that  brings 
joy  and  serenity.  He  is  younger  far  to- 
day than  he  was  a  decade  since.  The 
ideal  has  steadily  companioned  his  feet 
and  in  all  that  is  finest  and  best  he  has 
steadily  grown  as  the  years  have  silently 
fled;  and  if ,  as  I  personally  hope  for  art's 
sake,  the  remainder  of  his  life  will  be 
given  to  the  creation  of  the  glorious  visions 
that  haunt  his  brain,  he  will,  I  believe, 
give  the  world  even  greater  work  than  his 
masterpieces  that  have  already  enriched 
the  art  of  two  worids.     B.  O.  Flower. 

Bodan^  Mass. 
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Part  II.  The  Pageant  of  the  Throne-PofUh 

ere — The  Denver  Utility'Trust — Mu- 

nicipal'Ovmership — (Continued.) 

THE   DENVER  CITY  TRAMWAY  COMPANY. 

WE  HAVE  but  Uttle  space  left  for 
the  other  companies  comprising 
the  UtiUty-Trust  of  Denver.  The  Den- 
ver  City  Tramway  Company  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $5,000,000  and  $5,837,000  of 
bonds.  Its  capital  liability  per  mile  of 
single-track  owned  is  $75,377.  It  has 
absorbed  the  Denver  Cable  Railway 
Company  that  had  a  capital  stock  of  $3,- 
000,000  and  was  bonded  for  $4,500,000. 
In  1895  the  companies  were  assessed  sep- 
arately, the  former  at  $354,095  and  the 
latter  at  $367,380.  The  assessed  value 
of  the  entire  consoUdated  plant  in  1905 
is  $2,477,120. 

The  report  of  1900  before  me  shows 
that  the  earnings  of  the  Tramway  Com- 
pany for  that  year  were  $1,304,290  and 
its  operating  expenses  $722,451,  being 
an  increase  as  to  earnings  of  5.86  per  cent, 
over  1899  and  as  to  expenses  a  decrease 
of  10.44  per  cent.  Its  interest  charge  for 
1900  was  $322,102,  an  increase  over  that 
of  1899  of  $44,927.  In  1904  it  earned  a 
surplus  of  $508,290.26  above  the  cost  of 
all  operating  expenses,  interest  and  taxes. 
This  sum  is  10  per  cent,  upon  its  capital 
stock  of  $5,000,000.  Every  dollar  of  this 
capital  is  pure  *' water"  as  far  as  the  peo- 
ple are  concerned.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  water  company. 
Both  the  traction-plant  and  the  water- 
plant  were  built  widi  bonds,  and  the  cap- 
ital stock  in  either  case  does  not  represent 
a  single  dollar  of  investment.  Yet  the 
people  must  pay  rates  to  these  exacting 
companies  that  will  bring  them  interest 

•The  flnt  of  thli  seriea  of  aitlelM  appealed  In  the 
July,  1906,  nnmber  of  Thx  Absmjl 


upon  the  bonds  and  dividends  upon  the 
stock.  The  market  value  of  the  stocks 
of  the  two  companies  is  above  $12,500,000 
and  this  sum  represents  the  enormous 
profit  they  have  made  out  of  the  franchises 
of  Denver. 

The  officers  of  The  Tramway  Company 
are  the  following  Denver  citizens:  W.  G. 
Evans,  president;  J.  A.  Heeler,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  Thomas 
Kedy  (of  Mr.  Moffat's  bank),  secretary 
and  treasurer;  Charies  J.  Hughes,  Jr., 
attorney.  The  board  of  directors  is  as 
follows:  W.  G.  Evans,  J.  A.  Beeler,  Rod- 
ney Curtis,  S.  M.  Perry,  C.  J.  Hughes, 
Jr.,  F.  G.  Moffat  (nephew  of  David  H. 
Moffat),  Thomas  Keely,  S.  M.  Colt  and 
B.  A.  Jackson. 

In  1865  the  territorial  legislature  passed 
an  act  incorporating  the  Denver  Horse 
Railway  Company.  The  bill  was  then 
deemed  wild  and  visionary  and  it  was  the 
butt  of  joke  and  jibe.  In  1871,  however, 
the  same  year  the  Holly  water-works  were 
built  by  Colonel  Archer,  this  horse-car 
charter  was  sought  and  purchased  by 
Colonel  L.  C.  Ellsworth.  By  Decemb^ 
12th  he  had  built  two  miles  of  track,  start- 
ing from  the  west  end  of  Larimer  street, 
thence  to  16th  street,  up  the  latter  to 
Champa  and  on  Champa  to  27th  street. 
Thus  was  b^un  the  street-car  system  of 
Denver.  The  horse-car  company  later 
became  the  above-mentioned  cable-com- 
pany, and  later  still  the  Tramway  Com- 
pany appeared,  first  as  a  competitor  of 
the  latter  and  then  as  the  devouring  whale 
to  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  Jonah.  It  has 
long  since  absorbed  all  the  traction  com- 
panies mentioned  in  the  table  on  pages 
380  and  381  of  The  Abesa  for  October, 
and  it  now  owns  aU  their  numerous  lij^ts 
and  franchises.  An  interesting  story  could 
be  told  of  the  methods  pursued  in  the 
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prooefls  of  consoEdation.    But  space  wiU 
notpeimit. 


''east"  millionb. 


Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Cable  Com- 
pany, when  competing  with  the  Tramway 
using  electricity,  found  its  operating  ex- 
penses 3.4  cents  per  passenger  as  against 
the  latter's  ft.^  cents.  Hence  the  Cable 
Company  was  anxious  to  electrify  its  lines. 
But  Mr.  Evans,  then  as  now,  gave  the 
only  orders  that  were  current  with  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  blocked  the 
way.  But  he  did  not  blodc  the  way  when 
Milo  A.  Smith  promoted  and,  August 
5,  1895,  secured  for  a  company  on  paper, 
called  the  Citizens'  Railway  Company, 
a  franchise  for  twenty  years  for  a  car-line 
on  Market  street,  paralleling  only  a  block 
away  the  laigest  and  best-paying  property 
of  the  Cable  Company,  its  line  on  Lari- 
mer street. 

Mr.  Evans  was  careful  to  see  that  the 
news  of  the  passage  of  this  ordinance  for 
a  road  that  was  never  built  was  given  to 
the  Associated  Press.  His  scheme  car- 
ried. The  bondholders  of  the  Cable 
Company  in  Plx>vidence,  R.  I.,  always 
timid,  were  now  thoroughly  frighten^, 
and  their  Denver  manager,  Mr.  Greorge 
E.  Randolph,  was  soon  appointed  re- 
ceiver of  tlieir  property  by  the  federal 
court.  Later  this  property  was  sold  at 
receiver's  sale  for  about  $526,000.  Mat- 
ters were  now  ready  for  the  fructifying 
touch  of  high  finance,  and  Mr.  Evans  and 
Mr.  Moffat,  who  had  so  skilfully  tilled 
the  soil  in  this  instance,  had  the  field  to 
themselves.  By  their  arrangement  with 
the  bondholders  it  seems  that  of  the  stock 
and  bonds  to  be  issued  by  the  Tramway 
Company  in  absorbing  the  old  Cable 
plant,  they  were  to  get  $2,000,000  of  the 
stock,  and  the  bondholders  $2,000,000 
of  the  bonds,  but  the  expense  of  electrify- 
ing the  cable-system  was  to  be  borne  by 
the  Denver  financiers. 

This  corporate  bargaining  figured  in 
the  municipal  campaign  of  1899.  An 
electrifying  franchise  was  sought  for  the 
whole  cable-system,  embracing,  of  course. 


its  valuable  lines  on  16tfa,  17th  and  Lari- 
mer streets,  and  $50,000  was  offered  the 
dty  as  consideration.    The  council  was 
accommodating  to  Messrs.   Moffat  and 
Evans  and  seemed  anxious  to  save  them 
as  much  of  their  two  million  dollars  oS 
stock  as  possible.    But  Mayor  McMur- 
ray  vetoed  the  ordinance  and  stood  for  a 
compensation  to  the  dty  of  from  2  to  5 
per  cent,  on  the  company's  gross  earn- 
ings.   Here  was  another  reason  why  the 
Utility-Trust  saw  to  it  that  the  face  of  the 
returns  were  against  Mayor  McMurray. 
His  successor.  Mayor  Johnson,  standing 
on     the    same    platform,     nevertheless 
promptly  signed  a  similar  ordinance  on 
the  subject,  merdy  raising  the  price  from 
$50,000  to  $72,000.    We  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  call  transactions  of  this  magni- 
tude get-rich-quick  concerns,  but  never- 
thdess    in    these    simple    manipulations 
Mr.  Moffat  and  Mr.  Evans  and  their 
Denver  interests  did  get  rich  quick  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  two  million  dollars. 
Tramway  stock  sells  at  this  time  at  $1.50. 

PERPETUAL  FRANCHISES. 

Now  a  brief  paragraph  about  the  Tram- 
way's claim  that  its  franchise  of  1885  is 
perpetual. 

A  few  months  ago  The  Denver  Tram- 
way Power  Company  that  built  the  large 
central  power-station  furnishing  power 
to  the  tramway  lines,  sought  to  sdl 
through  Chicago  brokers,  its  first-mort- 
gage improvement  bonds.  The  central 
station  is  leased  to  the  Tramway  Com- 
pany and  it  has  guaranteed  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  these  bonds.  The  brokers, 
in  their  promotion  circular,  make  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

"The  Denver  City  Tramway  Com- 
pany (the  guarantor)  owns  and  controls 
the  entire  street-railway  system  of  the 
dty  of  Denver,  comprising  in  all  156 
miles  of  track,  serving  a  population  of 
about  175,000,  and  has  a  franchise  vnth- 
out  limit  as  to  time,  and  therefore  perpet^ 
uair 

This  so-caUed  perpetual  franchise  ap- 
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plies  to  the  15th  street  and  Broadway 
lines,  two  of  the  greatest  lines  of  the  city, 
and  is  the  first  in  the  table  on  page  381  of 
the  October  Arena,  under  **  Street  Rail- 
ways," and  by  the  twenty-year  rule  as  to 
the  statutory  life  of  an  incorporated  com- 
pany in  Colorado,  expired  February  6, 
1905.  Startling,  however,  as  is  this  fact, 
nothing  about  it  has  been  done  and  the 
Tramway,  without  any  renewal,  goes  on 
making  its  miUions  out  of  these  remu- 
nerative Unes.  The  council  is  silent  and 
the  ordinance  is  not  repealed.  How  a 
mayor  and  a  city  attorney,  supposed  to 
serve  only  the  interests  of  Denver,  can 
supinely  sit  by  in  such  an  emergency  and 
not  press  to  a  conclusion  proceedings  by 
quo  warranto  against  the  Tramway  Com- 
pany, and  every  other  company  shown 
in  the  aforesaid  table  claiming  a  franchise 
without  a  definite  limit,  is  the  question 
now  up,  and  the  people  are  entitled  to 
an  answer.  They  want  to  know,  too, 
about  the  injunction-suit  long  pending  in 
the  federal  court  involving  die  Tram- 
way's franchise  of  1885. 

On  one  notable  occasion  the  perpetuity 
of  this  Tramway  franchise  was  specific- 
ally determined  for  the  people  by  the  high- 
est court  in  the  state.  In  December, 
1889,  the  mayor  and  chief  of  police  ar- 
rested as  trespassers  some  of  the  work- 
men of  the  Tramway  Company,  placing 
electrie-wires  in  the  above-mentioned 
streets.  The  company  claimed  it  was 
not  a  trespasser  and  set  up  as  its  authority 
for  occupying  the  streets  in  question  the 
above  franchise  of  1885,  which  it  claimed 
was  vahd  and  perpetual.  It  secured  a 
temporary  injunction,  but  upon  final 
hearing  the  injunction  was  dissolved  and 
the  bill  dismissed.  The  company  then 
carried  the  case  to  the  supreme  court 
From  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  case, 
written  by  Judge  Gkxidard  and  filed  Octo- 
ber 30,  1893, 1  quote  as  foUows: 

''The  sole  question  submitted  for  de- 
termination is  whether  the  municipal 
authorities  in  the  dty  of  Denver  were 
authorized  to  grant,  in  Tperpduiiy^  the 


privilege  of  constructing  lines  of  street- 
railway  to  be  operated  by  electricity, 
at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the 
ordinance.  .  .  .  Article  2,  section  11,  of 
the  state  constitution  provides:  'That  no 
law  making  an  irrevocable  grant  of  special 
privileges,  franchises  or  immunities,  shall 
be  passed  by  the  general  assembly.'  .  .  . 
Whatever  may  be  the  designation  given 
to  the  right  conferred  upon  a  railway 
company  under  a  permit  or  license  to  lay 
tracks  and  operate  its  cars  in  the  streets 
of  a  dty,  it  certainly  constitutes  a  privi- 
lege to  use  the  streets  in  contravention  of 
common  rights  and  one  that  is  special  in 
its  nature,  and  when  granted  in  perpetuity 
is  violative  of  the  constiiutional  provision 
cited.  This  the  ordinance  in  question 
attempted  to  do,  and  for  this  reason  also 
it  must  be  held  tiUra  vires  and  void. 
'When  the  franchise  is  granted  by  ordi- 
nance .  .  .  which  is  silent  as  to  the 
length  of  time  for  which  it  b  conferred, 
it  will  be  construed  to  be  in  perpetuity 
and  therefore  void. — Booth  on  Street 
Railway  Law^  Section  17.' " 

The  court  further  held  in  this  opinion 
that  the  franchise  was  also  void  because 
it  empowered  the  company  to  operate  by 
dectridty,  whereas  the  dty  council  had 
authority  under  the  Denver  charter,  as  it 
then  existed,  to  permit  the  use  of  the 
streets  only  for  horse-cars  and  dunmiy 
engines.  Accordingly  the  franchise  was 
declared  void  on  both  grounds  and  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed. 
This  result  reduced  the  imperious  daims 
of  the  Tramway,  and  dubbed  it  as  an  or- 
dinary trespasser  upon  the  two  prindpal 
streets  of  the  dty.    But  December  22, 

1893,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people, 
a  rehearing  was  allowed,  and  June  4, 

1894,  to  thdr  still  mater  astonishment, 
the  above  opinion  was  withdrawn  from 
the  files  and,  without  a  dissenting  voice, 
a  new  opinion  pet  curiam^  reversing  the 
lower  court,  was  substituted.  From  the 
latter  opinion  I  quote  as  follows : 


"Upon  reaigument  and  re&camination, 
our  condusion  is  that  this  court  ought 
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not  to  express  an  opinicm  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  plaintiff 
company  under  Ordinance  No.  3,  of 
February  6,  1885,  except  so  far  as  may 
be  necessary  to  determine  whether  the 
mayor  and  chief  of  police  of  the  dty  were 
justified  in  interfering  as  they  did  with 
the  employ^  of  said  company  in  the  work 
of  constructing  its  electric  lines  in  Decem- 
ber, 1889.  Whether  the  ordinance  grant- 
ed to  the  plaintiff  company  a  privilege  in 
perpetuity  is  not  material  to  the  determi- 
nation of  the  present  controversy.  .  .  . 
It  will  be  time  enough  to  determine 
whether  the  company  has  a  valid  grant 
of  right  of  way  (in  perpetuity  or  other- 
wise), in  streets  not  occupied,  when  such 
a  claim  is  asserted  and  actually  brought 
in  issue.  .  .  .  Our  conclusion  is  that  the 
suit  of  the  plaintiff  company  should  have 
been  sustained  as  against  the  mayor  and 
chief  of  police^  the  only  defendants  in  the 
action."* 

With  the  law  thus  floating,  as  it  were, 
and  changed  so  easily  when  the  economic 
necessity  of  a  great  corporation  seemed 
to  require  it,  and  upon  a  question,  too, 
so  important  to  the  people,  there  is  a  new 
reason  now  apparent  why  Mr.  Evans  is 
so  anxious  to  create  and  control  both 
judges  and  governors.  A  franchise  in 
the  streets  of  Denver  declared  perpetual 
by  the  highest  court  of  the  state  would  be 
worth  untold  milUons,— $500,000,000 
would  be  a  mere  guess, — but  a  guess  that 
it  would  be  merely  a  minimum.  The 
Tramway  Company,  as  stated  above,  has 
long  been  preparing  for  this  issue,  and  it 
is  even  now  industriously  circulating  the 
written  opinion  it  purchased  of  the  dis- 
tinguished John  F.  Dillon,  of  New  York, 
January  10,  1899.  Nearly  every  citizen 
of  Denver  is  at  this  time  receiving  one  of 
these  pamphlets.  Yet  Judge  Dillon  does 
not  discuss  the  question  of  perpetuity  but 
holds  the  ordinance  valid  on  other  grounds. 
Cheap,  indeed,  at  ten  thousand  dollars, 
which  it  is  said  was  paid  him,  would  have 

*20  Colorado,  150,  No.  £,605,  Denver  Tramway 
Compaiij  w.  Londoner,  Mayor,  et  al. 


been  his  valued  opinion  if  it  had  helped 
establish  for  the  Tramway  the  moDstroos 
proposition  of  perpetuity  in  a  municipal 
franchise. 

With  such  an  issue  and  a  foe  so  wily  as 
the  Tramway,  the  people  dare  not  slum- 
ber on  their  rights.  Mr.  Evans  is  always 
active  and  awake.  Indeed,  but  for  the 
poUtical  activity  of  himself  and  his  com- 
pany, the  Tramway  would  not  need  to 
hunt  for  public  favor.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  it  has  developed  a  splen- 
did system,  barring  its  reckless  accidents, 
and  gives  more  service  for  the  same  money 
than  any  other  public  utility  in  Denver. 
But,  alas,  its  poUtics!  Its  president, 
through  both  poUtical  parties,  the  chief 
boss  of  all  the  state,  and  its  methods,  the 
chief  source  of  civic  corruption  and  de- 
cay! Such  always  are  the  tares  that 
grow  with  special  privileges.  On  prin- 
ciple one  should  pluck  a  special  privilege 
at  every  chance,  and  the  chance  for  better 
life  then  sUps  to  the  many  from  the  few. 
Indeed,  public  ownership  can  none  too 
soon  absorb  the  franchise  privileges, 
every  one! 

THE   DENVER  OAS  AND  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 

The  officers  of  this  company  are  as 
follows:  H.  L.  Doherty,  president;  F. 
W.  Frueauff,  vice-president  and  general 
manager;  R.  B.  Sullivan  (son  of  Dennis 
Sullivan),  secretary  and  treasurer;  Char- 
les A.  Frueauff,  attorney.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  constitute  the  board  of 
directors:  Emerson  McMiUan  of  New 
York,  Henry  L.  Doherty,  Frank  W. 
Frueauff,  A.  S.  Hughes,  James  B.  Grant, 
E.  W.  RoUins,  PhiUp  Cross,  William  J. 
Barker,  Henry  T.  Rogers,  Harry  C. 
James,  Charles  A.  Frueauff  and  R.  B. 
Sullivan  of  Denver. 

This  corporation,  also,  is  the  result  of 
numerous  consoUdations  of  competing 
lighting  companies.  The  Denver  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company  had  a  capital 
stock  of  $1,500,000  and  issued  bonds  in 
the  sum  of  $974,5126,  but  was  assessed  for 
only    $188,110.    The    Denver    Consoli- 
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dated  Electric  Company  had  $1,000,000 
capital  stock  and  issued  $1,000,000  in 
bonds,  and  it  was  assessed  at  $265,910. 
These  two  competing  companies,  with 
a  total  capital  stock  of  $2,500,000  and  a 
total  bond  issue  of  $1,974,526,  were  con- 
solidated into  the  present  company — ^The 
Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company — 
with  the  astounding  result  of  $8,500,000 
capital  stock  and  $7,810,000  bonds,  an 
increase  by  the  "presto,  change!"  opera- 
tion of  high  finance  of  $1,000,000  in  the 
capital  stock  and  of  nearly  $6,000,000 
in  the  bond  issue,  without  a  cent  of  addi- 
tional value  in  the  assets.  This  stock  is 
to>day  selling  at  58  cents  and  the  bonds 
are  at  par.  The  public  is  compelled  to 
pay  lighting  rates  on  the  basis  of  $10,000,- 
000  as  the  value  of  the  plant,  but  the  com- 
pany only  contributes  to  the  pubUc  treas- 
ury on  a  basis  of  less  than  $1,210,940  as 
assessed  valuation  for  taxation  purposes. 
Moreover,  in  looking  over  the  county 
treasurer's  books  for  1899,  the  company's 
assessed  valuation  was  only  placed  at 
$1,014,170,  of  which  $600,000  was  for 
franchise  value,  and  I  find  upon  the  page 
this  notation:  "Franchise  abated  by 
order  of  the  court,  August  6,  1904."  Did 
space  permit  I  could  disclose  a  shocking 
record  of  the  abating  of  taxes  for  public- 
utiUty  corporations  by  servile  county 
commissioners  and  pliant  courts.  UntU 
the  revenue  act  of  1901  was  passed,  fran- 
chises were  not  made  the  specific  subject 
of  taxation,  and  since  that  act  the  corpor- 
ations have  managed  to  evade  the  same 
by  an  organized  system  of  tax  abatement. 
After  the  consolidation  of  the  lighting 
interests  in  the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  there  was  no  competition  and 
the  city  was  charged  $120  a  year  per  arc, 
and  the  merchants  were  charged  $150 
per  year  per  arc  and  the  residence-service 
was  charged  at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  In  1901,  however,  the 
Lacombe  Electric  Company  was  organ- 
ized and  granted  a  franchise.  It  con- 
tracted to  light  the  streets  at  $90  per  arc 
and  to  furnish  incandescent  lighting  at 
5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour.    A  war  of  rates 


ensued.  The  "  Rockef ellian "  method 
was  again  put  to  service  and  the  old  com- 
pany reduced  rates  as  low  as  2^  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  The  new  company  was 
crushed  by  the  fierceness  of  the  fight,  the 
betrayal  of  a  certain  backer  and  the 
thumbscrews  of  a  wrecking  creditor. 
Despite  the  specific  provision  of  its  fran- 
chise prohibiting  its  sale  to  or  consoli- 
dation with  a  competing  company,  the 
Lacombe  Company,  in  1902,  sold  out  to 
the  Denver  Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
and  no  repeal  of  the  franchise-ordinance 
has  occurred  or  l^al  process  intervened 
and  Denver  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  this 
lighting  monopoly  ever  since. 

BECEIVEBSHIP    METHOD    OF    DESTBOTINa 

CONTRACTB. 

In  the  fight  to  crush  the  Lacombe  Com- 
pany, the  Denver  Gras  and  Electric  Com- 
pany had  entered  into  hundreds  of  written 
contracts  to  furnish  electric  current  at  2^ 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  and  in  taking  over 
the  Lacombe  plant  it  further  fell  heir  to 
hundreds  of  the  contracts  of  that  company 
to  furnish  current  at  not  to  exceed  5  cents 
per  kilowatt  hour.  Having  crushed  the 
opposition  and  stifled  competition,  the 
lighting  monopoly  at  once  began  casting 
about  for  some  method  of  relieving  itself 
from  these  contracts,  and  again  it  was 
Dennis  Sullivan  and  the  courts  that  came 
to  the  rescue.  The  personnel  of  the 
Denver  court  had  changed  since  the  time 
of  the  notorious  water  decision  of  Judge 
LeFevre.  Evidently  the  home  courts  or 
the  danger  of  a  real  contest  at  short 
range  did  not  look  good  to  Sullivan.  He 
sought  the  aid  of  a  court  150  miles  away 
and  apparently  made  no  mistake.  Be- 
hold the  spectacle  presented: 

From  the  files  of  the  court  we  see  Den- 
nis Sullivan,  a  stockholder  of  the  Gas  and 
Electric  Company,  purchasing  a  $15,000 
demand-note  from  the  Denver  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  and  bring- 
ing suit  thereon  against  his  own  gas  com- 
pany, maker  of  the  note,  in  the  district- 
court  of  Fremont  county,  150  miles  away 
from  Denver.    We  see  him  there  asking 
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the  judge  of  that  court  to  appcnnt  a  re- 
edier to  take  possession  of  aU  the  prop- 
er^ of  his  gas  and  electric  monopoly,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  court  of  equity 
use  its  power  to  compel  his  company  to 
respect  its  contracts  with  the  light-users 
of  Denver,  but  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
using  such  court  to  break  down  and  annul 
those  contracts  and  to  double  the  light- 
rates.  Under  civilized  institutions  such 
a  scheme  would  seem  impossible, — still 
it  succeeded.  In  vain  did  the  people  of 
Denver,  through  its  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, protest  and  join  with  the  district- 
attorney  in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  pub- 
Uc.  Tlie  right  of  the  people  to  be  heard 
by  intervention  was  denied  by  the  court 
and  the  desired  and  expected  order  in 
favor  of  the  Ughting  monopoly  was  swiftly 
entered.  Thus  was  equity  put  to  new 
and  shameful  uses.  The  district-attor- 
ney filed  in  the  district-court  in  Denver 
quo  warranto  proceedings  against  the 
company,  but  by  the  legerdemain  of  court 
comity  and  a  change  of  venue,  even  this 
action  was  shuffled  into  the  distant  dis- 
trict-court of  Fremont  county.  Then, 
in  turn,  in  this  foreign  court  and  in  the 
original  receivership  action,  a  change  of 
venue  was  applied  for  on  behalf  of  the 
people.  But  the  judge  of  the  Cafion 
City  court,  refused  to  grant  the  change 
and  held  tight  to  the  reins  given  him  by 
Dennis  SuUivan.  Thereupon  a  writ  of 
prohibition  was  petitioned  for  out  of  the 
supreme  court,  seeking  to  oust  this 
judge  of  his  jurisdiction.  But  even 
there,  there  was  no  relief.  In  the  record, 
however,  of  this  prohibition  proceeding, 
as  furnished  me  from  the  files  by  Judge 
Thomas  B.  Stuart,  of  counsel  in  this  Hti- 
gation,  I  find  the  revolting  charge  is  made 
of  as  bold  a  conspiracy  involving  our 
courts  as  ever  went  unchallenged.  Nor 
is  the  charge  unsupported,  for  it  is  based 
upon  the  affidavits  of  District-Attorney 
Ldndsley,  and  of  the  following  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Denver, 
the  first  being  its  president:  R.  H.  Ma- 
lone,  Meyer  Friedman,  A.  J.  Spengel,  J. 
S.  Temple,  John  C.  GraUup,  John  S.  Flow- 


er and  James  F.  Callbreath,  Jr.  From 
this  court-record,  supported  by  the  affi- 
davit of  these,  the  best  business  men  of 
our  city,  I  quote  the  following  specific 
charge: 

"'That  petitioner  (the  people  by  Dis- 
trict-Attorney Lindsley  of  Denver)  is  in- 
formed and  believes  and  upon  audi  in- 
formation and  beUef  alleges  the  truth  to 
be  that  before  said  complaint  (in  the  re- 
ceivership case)  was  filed  in  the  district- 
court  of  Fremont  county,  that  Dennis 
Sullivan,  the  plaintiff  named  herein,  vis- 
ited the  judge  of  said  court  in  reference 
to  the  filing  of  said  complaint  in  Fremont 
county,  and  in  accordwce  with  the  ar- 
rangement then  and  there  made,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  fraudulent  agreement 
on  the  part  of  said  Sullivan,  the  defend- 
ant (gas)  company  and  Henry  L.  Do- 
her^,  said  complaint  was  filed  on  the 
18th  day  of  May,  1902." 

From  this  same  court-record,  supported 
by  the  affidavits  mentioned,  it  further 
appears  that  on  the  same  day.  May  2d, 
Doherty,  the  president  of  the  defendant 
company,  went  to  Fremont  county  for  the 
purpose  of  being  served  with  summons 
in  the  case  and  that  he  was  then  and  there 
served ;  and  that  he  immediately,  and  on 
the  same  day,  caused  an  answer  to  be 
filed  for  the  company  admitting  ''each 
and  every  and  all  of  the  allegations  con- 
tained in  the  plaintiff's  complaint."  And 
further,  that  immediately  and  upon  the 
same  day,  Judge  Bailey  appointed  the 
accommodating  Doherty  as  receiver  of  the 
very  company  of  which  he  was  then  the 
president,  and  that  not  a  single  employ^ 
was  discharged  nor  a  line  of  poUcy  altered. 

DouBLiNo  Denver's  uohtinq-rates. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  entire  proceed- 
ing seemed  meaningless  and  idle.  But  it 
was  merely  the  prologue  to  the  corporation 
play.  On  July  19,  1902,  one  Claude 
Meeker,  claiming  to  be  a  stockholder 
from  Ohio,  appcuued  before  the  Cafion 
City  judge  by  the  same  attorney  who 
represented  Sullivan  in  the  case,  and  pe- 
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titioned  the  court  for  an  order  directing 
the  receiver  to  raise  the  rates  for  electric 
lighting  in  Denver  to  the  old  extortionate 
standard  prevailing  prior  to  the  advent 
of  the  Lacombe  Company.  Doherty, 
the  complaisant  receiver,  and  the  equaUy 
complaisant  Sullivan,  inmiediately  filed 
their  written  consent  that  the  prayer  of 
the  petition  be  granted.  Outside  of  the 
above-mentioned  contracts  of  the  com- 
pany entered  into  with  the  merchants  and 
citizens  of  Denver,  the  company  might 
have  raised  its  rates  without  going  into 
a  receivership  and  even  the  receiver  him- 
self might  have  raised  the  rates,  except 
as  to  such  contracts.  But  these  contracts 
were  in  the  way  to  greater  profits,  yet  to 
defeat  them  the  gas  company  must  be 
forced  into  a  course  of  downright  repu- 
diation. Repudiation  by  the  people  is 
generally  frowned  upon  as  inmioral  and 
degrading,  but  here,  in  the  hands  of  mil- 
lionaire ''respectables"  it  is  elevated  to 
a  virtue.  Accordingly,  hallowed  by  the 
order  of  a  willing  judge,  the  repudiation 
is  complete  and  we  behold  another  spec- 
tacle! We  see  a  great  corporation  capi- 
talized and  bonded  for  $11,310,000,  going 
voluntarily  into  receivership-control  in 
a  suit  for  $15,000  on  a  plain  promissory 
note,  bought  by  one  of  its  own  stock- 
holders, for  the  sole  purpose  of  repudi- 
ating its  own  contracts  and  of  extorting 
greater  profits  from  our  merchants  and 
citizens. 

The  Denver  Chamber  of  Conunerce 
and  the  citizens  at  large  vehemently  pro- 
tested against  this  corporate  conspiracy 
to  use  a  court  of  equity  to  wrong  the  peo- 
ple of  a  great  city,  but  the  throne-powers 
were  on  the  throne  and  the  protest  was  in 
vain.  Mr.  Callbreath,  on  behalf  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  appeared  and 
offered  to  file  his  petition  of  intervention, 
but,  upon  the  objection  of  the  company, 
the  court  refused  to  allow  him  to  inter- 
vene or  to  give  him  the  standing  of  a  party 
that  would  permit  him  to  appeal  from  its 
decision. 

The  cute  way  of  turning  the  trick  was 
to  appoint  a  commission  of  two  men. 


named  by  the  lighting  monopoly,  to  ex- 
amine into  and  report  upon  rates;  and 
this  accordinirly  was  done  and  the 
judge,  in  cZn  City,  enteied  an  order 
directing  the  receiver  in  Denver  to  more 
than  double  the  rates  of  the  contracts. 
In  this  way  the  trick  was  played  and 
taken,  and  soon  thereafter  the  receiver 
was  discharged  and  the  old  company  re- 
instated in  control.  In  this  connection 
Judge  Stuart  well  says : 

'^  It  is  perhaps  true  that  this  case  stands 
without  precedent  in  the  legal  Uterature 
of  any  civilized  country.  Note  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"  (a)  A  jurisdiction  was  aimed  to  be 
conferred  upon  a  court  in  another  county 
150  miles  distant  from  the  dty  that  was 
interested  in  this  vital  question. 

"  (6)  A  receiver  was  appointed  against 
the  defendant  gas-company  that  was 
merely  sued  upon  a  plain  promissory 
note,  and  all  of  the  company's  property 
was  taken  into  the  hands  of  the  court 
without  changing  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
company's  original  officers. 

**(c)  The  court  refused  to  allow  the 
people  of  the  city  affected  by  the  rates 
to  be  represented  by  intervention,  mean- 
ing thereby  that  its  decision  should  never 
be  investigated  by  a  higher  court. 

**  (d)  The  report  of  the  managers  of 
two  kindred  light-companies  in  the  state, 
who,  of  course,  were  each  charging  the 
same  extravagant  rates,  was  taken  as  a 
basis  for  the  doubling  of  the  rates  in  Den- 
ver. 

We  see  in  this  proceeding,  too,  that 
Dennis  Sullivan  has  lost  none  of  his  cun- 
ning and  that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  sur- 
prises that  must  come  to  the  people 
through  politics,  judicial  action  and  cor- 
porate greed,  so  long  as  a  public  business 
is  permitted  to  be  carried  on  by  private 
initiative.  Where  can  the  people  turn 
for  relief  when  they  see  the  judicial  er- 
mine made  to  cloak  an  open  robbery  of 
the  people?  And  what  must  they  say 
when  they  see  the  power  of  a  court  of 
equity,  supposed  to  be  exercised  for  their 
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piotectioii  and  for  the  prevention  of  op- 
pression, actually  prostituted  to  the  base 
uses  of  a  public-utility  corporation,  in  its 
frenzied  endeavors  to  avoid  the  solemn 
contracts  into  which  it  entered  with  the 
citizens  and  merchants  of  Denver,  at  a 
time  when  there  was  competition  for  light- 
ing? These  are  some  of  the  actions  of 
the  corporation  throne-powers  and  the 
courts  that  lead  to  the  cult  of  anarchy,  and 
actually  make  it  respectable. 

It  only  remains  now  to  add  in  reference 
to  this  Utigation  that  it  was  so  startling 
and  disgraceful  that  the  recent  l^islature 
took  notice  of  the  extraordinary  proceed- 
ing and  evident  abuse  involved  in  fixing 
franchise-rates  in  the  court  of  a  foreign 
county,  and  required  any  suit  thereafter 
by  which  they  were  to  be  affected  to  be 
tried  in  the  county  where  the  franchise 
or  the  greater  part  thereof  was  situated.* 

The  Lacombe  street-lighting  system, 
completed  April  1,  1901,  was  absorbed 
by  the  Gas  Company,  notwithstanding 
the  franchise  granted  Lacombe,  as  men- 
tioned above,  expressly  provided  that  its 
plant  should  not  be  sold  to  or  consoUdated 
with  the  plant  of  any  competing  company. 
This  is  another  of  ibe  many  examples  we 
have  had  in  the  history  of  our  dty  show- 
ing there  can  be  no  competition  in  a  public 
utility;  that  sooner  or  later  {here  will  be 
the  inevitable  combination  or  consolida- 
tion and  the  people  are  done.  The  im- 
mediate way  out  as  to  the  Lacombe  part 
of  the  plant  of  this  gas-monopoly  is  to 
exercise  the  option  to  buy  it  given  in  the 
franchise,  which  fixes  the  price  next  year 
at  $150,000.  The  Municipal-Ownership 
League  is  committed  to  this  purchase, 
and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  a  Uve  issue  in 
the  next  June  election. 

THE  COLORADO  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 

Mr.  Moody,  in  his  valuable  book  The 
Truth  About  the  TrvMSy^  gives  us  a  brief 
history    of    the    Telephone-Trust, — ^the 

*  IftZZf*  ^im.  Co<2e  (2d  ed.).  Sec.  25a,  256.  See, 
also,  as  to  the  effort  to  supersede  the  Gallon  City 
court,  SO  Colorado,  486,  488. 

t  Pages  872-876. 


parent  or  holding-oonoipaiij  iiCNrbciicfc| 
American  Telephone  and  Tekgn|ih6»l 
pany.  He  says  it  has  a  Goiild-Boib| 
feller  alliance  and  controb,  tbroi^  flDij 
ownership,  a  laige  number  of  fldbaSi 
operating  companies.  He  gims  a  hi|l 
list  of  diese  subsidiary  ccHmpameB  mk\ 
includes  among  them  Tlie  Ccrfondo  Tcb 
phone  Company,  whidi  he  says  fan  a 
issued  capital  of  $S,400,000»  of  whUitti 
parent  company  owns  $1»744,£50.  Hoi 
subsidiary  companies  have  the  eidasii 
right  to  use  the  Bdl  patents  and  ''■icd 
Ucensee  companies,  and  their  boaMS 
is  therefore  securdy  contrdUed  by  Ik 
parent  company  whether  the  hdter  lap- 
pens  to  own  a  majority  oi  their  stodsa 
not." 

The  Cdorado  Tdephone  Compuf 
has  an  authorized  capital  of  $5,OOO»008, 
of  which,  as  above  stated,  $8,400,000  ha 
been  issued.  The  par  value  of  the  shaics 
is  $50  each.  The  company  has  issued 
no  bonds  and  maintains  and  suj^xxts 
itself  by  selling  its  stock  at  par.  II  istk 
poUcy  of  the  company  to  offer  eadi  ycsr 
a  laige  amount  of  its  treasuiy  stock  9i 
par.  This  is  readily  taken  and  is  a  good 
investment.  In  this  way,  the  president 
of  the  company  says,  *'Uie  stcxJc  is  scat- 
tered all  over  the  state,  laigdy  with  in- 
fluential people,  but  also  la^gdy  with 
small  merchants,  ranchmen  and  the  like." 
What  he  could  also  say  about  his  com- 
pany paying  the  campaign  eiqpenses  <rf 
l^islative  candidates  would  be  especially 
interesting  at  this  time  when  the  theme 
of  election  impurity  is  on  eveiy  tongue. 
His  poUcy,  however,  has  given  the  Tele- 
phone Company  a  local  support  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  state  and  has  made  its  political 
supremacy  inevitable.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  able  to  defeat  aU  legislation  it  has 
deemed  adverse  or  undesirable.  There 
is  no  question  but  the  company  is  ably 
managed,  but  the  people  object  to  pay- 
ing extortionate  rates  to  make  dividends 
for  the  parent  company  up<Mi  more  than 
one-half  of  its  issued  stock.  This  im- 
mense block  of  stock  represents  nothing 
but  the  Bell  monopoly,  and,  so  far  as  the 
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y  people  are  concerned,  it  is  simply  **  water." 
^  The  company  had,  December  31,  1902, 
(  89,790  miles  of  exchange  lines  in  Colo- 
k  xado,  10,387  miles  of  long-distance  lines, 
i^  — a  third  of  all  which  were  in  Denver. 

■  Its  gross  earnings  for  that  year  were  $1,- 

■  088,037.43  and  its  operating  expenses 
E  $771,231.34.  Up  to  that  date,  too,  it 
'    claims  to  have  invested  in  its  entire  plant 

$8,278,822.51,  and  in  real-estate  and 
buildings  $344,441.05,  all  of  which  fig- 
ures have  since  been  largely  increased. 
Yet  its  assessed  value  for  1905  is  but  $2,- 
060,064  for  all  its  property  in  the  state 
and  $745,157  of  this  total  is  in  Denver. 

Its  ofBcers  are  as  follows:  E.  B.  Field, 
president  and  general  manager;  Alonzo 
Burt,  vice-president;  H.  W.  BeUard,  sec- 
retary and  auditor;  E.  B.  Field,  Jr., 
treasurer;  Milton  Smith  (chairman  of 
the  Democratic  State  Central  Conmiittee), 
attorney. 

I  now  quote  again  from  Judge  Stuart: 

''There  is  no  modem  invention  in  gen- 
eral use  so  necessary  as  the  telephone. 
It  should  be  in  eveiy  house  as  well  as  in 
every  place  of  business.  In  many  states 
east  of  us  nearly  every  farmer  has  a  tele- 
phone, giving  him  communication  all 
over  the  county  in  which  he  lives,  at  a 
cost  to  him  of  about  $18  per  year.  It  is 
estimated  by  those  who  know  that  in  such 
a  place  as  die  city  of  Denver,  a  fair  sum 
for  the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
each  telephone  would  be  about  $12  per 
annum.  Still  the  Colorado  Telephone 
Company,  through  its  political  manage- 
ment in  the  deft  hands  of  its  president, 
having  obtained  entire  control  of  this  con- 
venience, charges  for  the  free  and  un- 
limited use  of  the  telephone  in  the  dty  of 
Denver  $120  a  year;  in  other  words,  its 
rates  are  based  upon  a  five-cent  'out' 
call  for  each  communication.  It  was 
said  by  the  expert.  Professor  Parsons,  in 
a  lecture  delivered  in  this  city  a  few  years 
ago,  that  the  charges  for  telephone  service 
in  Denver  were  higher  than  those  in  any 
other  city  in  the  civilized  worid.  This 
public  utility,  keeping  pace  with  gas  and 


electricity,  b  charging  the  consumer  about 
ten  times  the  amount  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction. Some  two  years  ago,  a  suit  was 
brought  in  the  district-court  in  Denver 
by  Mr.  Herbert  Greorge  against  the  Tele- 
phone Company,  enjoining  it  from  charg- 
ing such  exorbitant  rates.  It  was  based 
upon  the  common-law  principle  that  the 
company  being  a  public  servant,  could 
charge  no  more  than  a  reasonable  com- 
pensation and  that  at  that  amount  it  must 
furnish  service  whether  willing  or  not. 
So  far  as  the  case  progressed,  the  ruling 
of  the  court  was  in  favor  of  Mr.  Greorge, 
but  the  company  at  last  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  him  to  the  effect  that  its 
charges  were  too  high  and  that  it  would, 
within  six  months,  reduce  its  rates  to  a 
basis  of  two  cents  for  each  'out'  call,  and 
also  admitting  that  by  such  reduction 
alone  there  would  be  a  saving  of  over 
$100,000  per  annum  to  the  citizens  ot 
Denver.  Upon  such  agreement  and  the 
further  payment  by  the  company  to  Mr. 
George  of  $10,000  in  cash,  he  at  last  re- 
luctantiy  consented  to  dismiss  his  suit. 
It  is  but  proper  to  say  in  this  connection 
that  Mr.  Greoige  was  tied  up  in  business 
relations  with  the  Smelter-Trust  and  the 
Sugar-Trust  and  that  the  managers  of 
both  these  trusts  interfered  on  bdialf  of 
the  Telephone  Company  and  compelled 
him  to  make  the  settiement  stated  above." 

DIBMISaTNQ    A    CASE  WITH  THE  HELP  OF 
THBONE-POWERS  AND   OAMBLEB8. 

How  our  local  dailies  overlooked  the 
affidavit  filed  in  this  case.  No.  86,201, 
sworn  to  by  Thomas  B.  Stuart  and  con- 
testing the  right  of  the  plaintiff  to  dismiss 
his  suit  against  the  company  without  the 
consent  of  his  counsel,  is  a  marvel.  In 
the  affidavit  are  given  the  details  of  the 
methods  resorted  to  by  the  corporation 
and  its  officers  to  effect  a  settiement  and 
to  dismiss  the  case.  The  association  of 
persons  and  interests  disclosed  by  this 
affidavit  is  of  public  ccmcem  and  should 
be  known  to  the  pubUc.  I  accordin^y 
quote  therefrom  as  foUows: 
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''That  soon  after  the  commenceiiient 
ot  this  case,  the  defendant  (Company), 
throu^  Mr.  Edward  Chaae  (now,  and 
for  many  years  hitherto,  the  notorious 
head  of  the  Gamblers'-Trust  in  Denver) 
applied  to  the  plaintiff  for  a  settlement  of 
the  matters  in  dispute,  but  that  the  said 
plaintiff  referred  die  defendant,  through 
its  said  agent,  to  his  attorneys,  and  a  con- 
ference between  said  attorneys  and  the 
defendant  failed  in  aU  particulars  in 
reaching  a  settlement. 

''That  still  later,  about  the  20th  day 
of  February,  1904,  the  defendant,  through 
its  agents  and  friends,  the  Hon.  Simon 
Guggenheim  and  the  Hon.  C.  S.  Morey, 
again  approached  the  plaintiff  for  a  set- 
tlement. That  the  Hon.  Simon  Gruggen- 
heim  is  the  president  of  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and 
the  Hon.  C.  S.  Morey  is  the  president  or 
general  manager  of  several  laige  beet- 
sugar  factories  in  the  state  of  Colorado 
and  both  of  them  had  at  the  time  large 
contracts  and  orders  with  the  plaint^ 
Geoige  (for  limestone)  in  respect  to  the 
business  they  were  each  operating.  That 
each  of  said  gentlemen  finally  intimated, 
suggested  and  even  fiatly  declared  (as 
this  affiant  is  informed),  to  the  said 
George,  that  the  Colorado  Telephone 
Company  and  Mr.  £.  B.  Field  (its  presi- 
dent) were  friends  of  theirs,  and  he  must 
settle  his  case  against  said  company. 
That  while  they  had  every  regard  for  Mjp. 
George  and  should  much  r^ret  that  their 
business  ties  and  relations  with  him  should 
suffer  any  disturbance,  he  must  meet  Mr. 
Field  with  a  view  to  settlement.  That 
the  said  Hon.  Simon  Guggenheim  fixed 
a  day  and  hour  when  said  parties  should 
meet  at  his  office  in  the  dty  of  Denver 
and  negotiate,"  etc.,  etc. 

In  this  way  the  Colorado  Telephone 
Company  finally  secured  the  coveted  dis- 
missal, and  the  same  was  entered  in  court 
February  24,  1904,  just  four  days  after 
the  "honorable  gentlemen''  took  the 
matter  up! 

The  humiliating  but  pr^nant  admis- 


sicms  made  in  writing  by  the  oonqiany 
and  referred  to  above  in  the  letter  from 
Judge  Stuart,  were  pubUahed  in  the  news- 
papers at  the  time  over  the  signature  of 
its  president,  but  though  more  than  six 
months  have  already  expired  the  promised 
reduction   has   never   been    made.    To 
what  length  must  the  company's  ezac- 
ticms  from  the  public  have  been  carried 
to  drive  it  into  the  necessity  of  procuring 
such  a  compromising  dismissal,  and  to 
pay  $10,000,  too,  to  buy  its  peace  and  to 
continue    its    extortions!    Was    it    also 
afraid  of  the  New  York  precedent  that 
in  such  a  suit  requires  the  company  to 
bring  aU  of  its  books  into  court  for  judi- 
dalmspection?    Was  it  afraid,  too,  that 
the  people  would  at  last  discover  its  "Httle 
joker"  and  would  denounce  its  exorbitant 
rates  held  so  high  that,  after  squeezing 
out  the  "water"  of  the  BeU  monopoly  in 
Boston,  it  is  making  more  than  twenty 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  capital  actualfy 
invested? 

Observe,  too,  you  earnest  men  <rf  the 
Ministerial  Alliance  of  Denver  and  you 
good  business  men  as  well, — now  peti- 
tioning our.  district-judges  for  an  order 
requiring  the  officers  of  the  dty  to  sup- 
press public  gambling, — ^that  the  Gramb- 
lers'-Trust  is  snugly  nestled  in  the  "  Util- 
ities," and  its  notorious  and  conspicuous 
head  was  sent  by  the  company  as  the  first 
intermediary  to  effect  a  settlement  of  this 
suit.  Let  aU  readers  also  observe  that 
the  extremity  of  this  corporate  monopoly 
was  so  great  that  it  called  upon  the  Smel- 
ter-Trust and  the  new  Colorado  Sugar- 
Trust  for  help  in  its  dilemma  and  that 
they  at  once  flew  to  its  aid  and  coerced 
a  settlement.  Here  the  throne-powers 
came  together  and  a  meritorious  suit  for 
the  public  good  was  insidiously  yanked 
out  of  court  This  is  certainly  an  unin- 
tended tribute  to  some  court  or  judge 
that  is  worthy  of  comment.  A  new  suit. 
No.  37,723,  is  now  pending  in  our  district- 
court  to  accomplish  the  same  end  and  it 
is  hoped  the  people  will  watch  its  prog- 
ress at  every  turn. 

Postponing  the  important  subject  of 


The  American 

election  bribery  and  corruption  to  the 
later  chapter  on  *'  The  Overthrow  of  the 
Ballot,"  we  have  now  finished  our  review 
of  the  Utility-Trust  of  Denver.  Each 
constituent  company  has  come  before  us 
and  we  have  seen  the  pageant  pass.  It 
is  the  same  familiar  story  of  corporate 
ostentation,  overreaching  and  greed  that 
is  now  being  told  in  nearly  every  large 
city  of  our  country.  Linked  with  them 
in  business  or  other  aUiance  are  hundreds 
of  corporate  and  individual  interests  that 
they  mercilessly  marshal  to  effect  their 
nefarious  ends.  They  shelter  a  gang  of 
gamblers  who  are  paying  the  enormous 
graft  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  we  are 
credibly  told,  or  $52,000  a  year,  to  buy 
the  ofBcial  silence  complained  of  in  the 
above  petition  to  the  judges  of  the  dis- 
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trict-court  They  lay  the  people  at  their 
feet  and  extort  tribute  for  dividends  on 
watered  stock  and  interest  on  inflated 
bonds.  They  shirk  their  duty  on  the 
tax-roll.  They  crush  out  aU  ideal  of  a 
public  conscience.  They  corrupt  o£B- 
dals,  pay  campaign  expenses  of  candi- 
dates, bribe  legislatures  and  councils,  and 
d^rade  judges  and  courts.  They  over- 
throw the  ballot  and  pervert  the  solenm 
will  of  the  people,  and  rule  and  misrule 
the  dty  and  the  state.  We  must  wither 
and  blight  this  corporate  carnival  of  fran- 
chise-graft, greed  and  power,  or  face  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  our  freedom  and 
our  homes. 

{To  be  continued.) 

J.  Warner  Mills. 
Denver^  Colo, 


THE  AMEBICAN  JUDICIAL  SYSTEM, 


Bt  Hon.  William  V.  Allen. 


A  BOLD,  inteUigent  and  honest  ju- 
didary  is  and  must  ever  be  the 
mainstay  of  our  political  institutions. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
other  departments  of  the  government  and 
the  people  may,  like  a  ship  lashed  by  the 
fury  of  a  storm,  be  driven  by  passion  from 
the  course  of  safety  without  lasting  injury, 
if  the  courts  do  their  duty  firmly  and  in- 
telligently; but  if  our  judges  shall  at  any 
time  lack  in  integrity,  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism, the  government  will  be  in  danger 
of  being  wrecked. 

It  must  be  apparent  to  even  a  casual 
observer  that  the  selection  of  judges  who 
are  to  administer  justice  to  nearly  a  hun- 
dred million  people  in  the  multitudinous 
and  highly  complex  affairs  of  our  modem 
social  life,  in  which  rights  are  constantly 
increasing  and  industry  and  commerce 
are  diversified  and  expanding,  must  be 
by  appointment  by  the  chief  executive, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
legislative  department,  as  in  the  appoint- 


ment of  our  judges  of  the  Federal  courts, 
or  by  public  election  in  the  manner  pre- 
vailing in  most  of  the  states* 

By  the  Federal  Constitution  the  judges 
are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
which  is  rarely  withheld,  and  hold  their 
office  during  good  behavior  which,  follow- 
ing an  early  English  statute,  is  construed 
to  mean  during  life;  while  in  most  of  the 
states  the  judges  are  elected  at  a  general 
or  special  election  by  the  qualified  voters. 

By  the  Federal  Constitution  (and  I  use 
the  word  Federal  advisedly,  for  I  do  not 
desire  to  commit  myself  to  a  doctrine  that 
another  word  might  imply),  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  several  states,  all  political 
power  is  invested  in  three  coordinate  and 
supposedly  independent  departments. 
To  the  lq;islative  department  is  commit- 
ted the  law-making  power;  to  the  execu- 
tive, the  law-executing  power,  and  to  the 
judicial,  the  law-applying  power;  and 
when  these  departments  confine  them- 
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selves  to  the  authority  conferred  on  them, 
the  government  works  harmoniously  in 
aU  its  parts  and  the  end  of  political  regu- 
lation and  control  is  reached. 

That  absolute  justice  may  be  approach- 
ed as  neariy  as  possible  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  and  that  mistakes  may 
be  avoided,  or  at  least  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  corrected  before  permanent 
injury  is  inflicted,  the  judicial  authority 
is  distributed  to  courts  of  first  instance, 
or  courts  in  which  litigation  is  initiated, 
and  to  courts  of  appeal,  in  which  the  judg- 
ments and  decrees  of  the  instance  tribu- 
nals are  reviewed  before  being  finally  en- 
forced. By  this  means  a  miscarriage  of 
justice  is  sought  to  be  avoided  and  is 
doubtless  successfully  prevented  in  a 
majority  of  cases. 

The  law  is  divided  into  jurisprudence, 
the  science  of  rights  and  obligations,  and 
into  procedure;  but  as  the  latter  is  solely 
concerned  with  the  manner  of  applying 
jurisprudence,  it  is  not  important  to  no- 
tice its  many  complicated  but  necessary 
and  interesting  rules. 

Jurisprudence  is  also  divided  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  law,  equity  and  admi- 
ralty, or,  more  accurately  speaking,  into 
law  and  equity,  for,  as  our  rules  in  equity 
and  admiralty  come  to  us  from  the  Roman 
law  sifted  through  centuries  of  English 
legislation,  orders  in  chancery  and  judi- 
cial opinion,  they  may  be  considered  as 
parts  of  one  system. 

I  cannot  give  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
American  judicial  system.  I  can  only 
point  out  briefly  its  elements  of  strength 
and  weakness  and  suggest  wherein  the 
one  may  be  reenforced  and  the  other  eUm- 
inated,  or  at  least,  minimized;  for  I  as- 
sume that  no  one  believes  that  our  system 
is  perfect,  or  that  it  cannot  be  made  better. 

All  social  institutions  (find  political 
governments  are  organized  social  insti- 
tutions) are  as  far  from  being  perfect  as 
the  men  chosen  to  administer  their  affairs, 
or  as  those  among  whom  the  law  is  ad- 
ministered, are  imperfect. 

The  Federal  Constitution,  statutes  and 


treaties  are  expounded  and  applied  to 
the  affairs  of  the  government  and  of  in- 
dividuals, by  nine  judges  of  the  supreme 
court,  twenty-seven  circuit-judges  and 
seventy-two  district-judges,  and  by  an 
army  of  masters  in  chancery*  auditors, 
referees  and  examiners,  of  whom  the  peo- 
ple know  little,  and  by  juries  at  staled 
terms  and  fixed  places. 

This  does  not  take  into  account  the 
statutoiy  judges  in  the  territories  and 
districts  and  the  outlying  possessions  of 
the  government,  nor  the  courts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  forty-five  states  and  there- 
fore forty-five  additional  sets  of  judges 
of  courts  of  record  who  administer  justice 
among  the  people  in  their  respective  states 
and  ^tricts,  known  as  judges  of  the 
supreme,  circuit,  district  and  superior 
courts.  And  in  addition  to  these*  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  there  are  many  pn>- 
thonotaries,  surrogates  and  other  minor 
tribunals  which  deal,  in  the  first  instance, 
with  the  estates  of  deceased  petaons, 
spendthrifts,  infants,  and  the  ini^n^^  and 
a  still  lower  grade  of  judicial  dSBoas 
known  as  poUce-judges,  justices  of  the 
peace  and  petty  magistrates  possessed  of 
inferior  but  important  authority.  Nor 
must  we  overlook  those  court-officers  who 
aid  in  the  administration  of  the  criminal 
law,  variously  known  as  prosecuting, 
county,  district  and  state's  attorneys. 

Two  auxiliaries  of  law  courts  should 
be  noticed:  the  grand  juiy,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  present  indictments  in  courts  of 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  the  traverse 
jury,  whose  duty  it  is  to  decide  disputed 
questions  of  fact  under  the  charge  of  the 
court  as  to  the  law  of  the  case. 
/-That  our  judicial  system  should  be 
possessed  of  elements  of  weakness  is  not 
particularly  surprising  in  an  age  of  great 
commercial  and  industrial  activity  in 
which  money  and  property  are  held,  by 
some,  superior  to  individual  well-being. 

There  are  those  who  complain  of  the 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  law  is 
administered,  while  there  are  doubtless 
some,  who  think  we  have  reached  per- 
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fection  in  our  judicial  system.  There 
are  learned  men  who  would  have  all 
judges  appointed;  who  would  take  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  people  the  selection 
of  any  of  them,  while  there  are  those 
equally  learned,  who  have  so  much  con- 
fidence in  the  wisdom  of  the  people  to 
make  judicious  selections,  that  they  would 
have  the  entire  judiciary  elected.  That 
each  method  has  its  strong  and  its  weak 
points,  I  think  is  clearly  capable  of  dem- 
onstration. In  support  of  an  appoint- 
ive judiciary  it  is  conmionly  urged  that 
the  judges  are  taken  from  a  class  of  men 
possessing  greater  learning  and  more 
aptitude  for  judicial  duties  than  are  usu- 
ally possessed  by  elective  judges.  But 
I  am  not  willing  to  admit  the  correctness 
of  this  contention  without  some  important 
Umitations.  That  an  opportunity  is  af- 
forded the  appointing  power  to  make 
wiser  selections  than  are  frequently  made 
by  the  people,  is  admitted;  but  that  wise 
selections  are  always  made  is  denied, 
while  I  assert  that  unfit  appcnntments  are 
frequently  made.  We  should  not  over- 
look the  fact,  however,  that  it  frequently 
happens  that  a  judge  is  appointed  not  on 
account  of  his  learning  and  fitness  for  the 
duties  of  the  office,  but  because  he  is  the 
poUtical  or  personal  friend  of  the  appoint- 
ing power,  or  possibly  the  pliant  servant 
of  some  special  interest.  Such  a  man 
having  limited  learning  and  but  little 
personal  honor  or  pride,  and  being  for- 
tified by  the  assurance  of  a  life  tenure, 
unless  impeached  and  removed,  and, 
knowing  that  impeachment  is  really  no 
remedy  for  official  misconduct,  may  be, 
or  may  become,  the  tool  of  some  particu- 
lar interest  and  an  absolute  tyrant  and 
entirely  forget,  if  he  ever  knew,  that  he 
owes  the  cause  of  the  people  and  of  jus- 
tice any  service  whatever.^  If  it  should 
transpire,  as  it  sometimes  has,  that  the 
appointive  judge  is  a  sluggish  and  indo- 
lent man,  he  will  draw  around  him  a  corps 
of  masters  in  chancery,  auditors,  referees 
and  others  to  whom  he  will  commit  much 
of  the  work  he  should  do  in  person,  more 
incompetent  than  himself  and  who  wiU 


make  large  cost-bills  to  litigants  the  chief 
aim  of  their  service.  /)But  the  appointive 
judge,  if  an  intelligent  and  industrious, 
patriotic  and  honest  man,  may,  as  a  rule, 
be  admitted  to  be  the  superior  of  his  elec- 
tive brother,  chiefly  I  think,  because  his 
long  term  of  service  enables  him  to  im- 
prove his  knowledge  of  jurisprudence; 
while  many  cases  he  is  called  on  to  de- 
cide are  of  such  importance  that  his  de- 
cision may  ultimately  be  taken  as  a  new 
principle  of  jurisprudence  and  his  repu- 
tation become  thus  established.  He  may 
also  be  stronger  in  the  fact  that  owing  to 
his  holding  by  appointment  he  is  capable 
of  r^s4  uL^nable  popular  dSLor 
and  expectancy.  But  I  am  quite  well 
convinced  that  our  judicial  records  will 
show  as  high  an  order  of  ability,  and 
equally  as  high  personal  character,  in 
our  elective  as  in  our  appointive  judges. 
The  elective  judge  is  usually  industrious. 
He  strives  to  see  that  litigation  is  conduct- 
ed at  a  reasonable  expense  and  with  due 
speed  and  that  cost-eating  cormorants 
are  dispensed  with.  In  these  respects, 
at  least,  he  is  superior  to  the  average  ap-t 
pointive  judge  and  approaches  more 
nearly  the  popular  ideal. 

A  short  term  of  office  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  It  has  an  advantc^ 
from  the  fact  that  the  judge  is  spurred  to 
honestly  strive  to  meet  the  demands  of 
an  intdligent  constituency  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  people  will  pass  on  his  offi- 
cial record  at  the  polls,  while  the  tenure 
is  altogether  too  short  to  always  enable 
him  to  demonstrate  his  capacity  and  fit- 
ness for  the  duties  imposed  on  him.  The 
appointive  judge  may  at  times  be  stronger 
in  resisting  popular  clamor  because  of  tiie 
certainty  of  the  tenure  of  his  office,  but 
that  knowledge  may  HkewiM.  induce  him 
to  go  too  far  and  disregard  the  popular 
wish  when  it  is  deariy  rig^t  and  when  to 
respect  it  would  be  promotive  of  the  ends 
of  justice;  while  a  weak  and  vacillating 
dective  judge  may  sometimes  yidd  to  the 
influence  of  an  inflamed  popular  sentiment 
which  is  deariy  wrong,  hoping  to  there- 
by promote  his  popidarity.    But  these 
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weaknesses  may  inhere  as  much  in  the 
man  as  in  the  system  of  selection.  If  we 
conclude  that  these  facts  offset  each  other 
in  some  measure,  and  that  the  appointing 
power  is  quite  as  apt  to  make  mistakes 
and  select  an  unworthy  man,  as  the  peo- 
ple are  to  elect  one,  I  think  that  the  de- 
cided weight  of  reason,  m  a  government 
like  ours,  is  in  favor  of  an  elective  judici- 
ary. With  a  modification  I  will  here  point 
out,  I  am  satisfied  that  our  judges  should 
be  elected  by  popular  vote,  li  Federal 
judges  were  elected  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  say  fifteen  years,  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  at  large  and  the  circuit  and 
district  judges  by  the  people  of  their  re- 
spective circuits  and  chstricts,  and  if  all 
state  judges  were  elected  for  an  equal 
length  of  time,  I  think  much  of  the  weak- 
ness now  apparent  in  our  judicial  system 
would  be  eliminated  and  we  would  have 
a  uniformly  higher  order  of  abiUty  and 
int^rity  on  the  bench.  In  that  case,  the 
Federal  judge  would  be  checked  from 
going  to  extremes  by  the  knowledge  that 
his  record  would  be  reviewed  by  the  peo- 
pie,  while  the  time  given  to  L  judg» 
under  both  sjrstems  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  people  to  correct  their  opin- 
ions if  they  should  become  disappointed 
at  rightful  decisions. 

Another  important  fact  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. AU  law  courts  have  an  auxiliary 
of  twelve  men  known  as  the  traverse  jury, 
to  whom  controverted  questions  of  fact 
are  submitted  under  the  direction  of  a 
presiding  judge.  It  not  infrequently  hap- 
pens that  the  juiy  is  unwisely  selected 
and  that  the  facts  submitted  to  them  are 
such  as  to  induce  sympathy  for  one  party 
and  prejudice  against  the  other,  so  that 
their  verdict  is  clearly  the  result  of  pr^u- 
dice  and  inabiUty  to  make  proper  deduc- 
tions from  the  facts,  or  to  understand  and 
apply  the  law  as  given  them  in  the  court's 
charge.  In  such  cases  there  will  be  a 
miscarriage  of  justice,  unless  the  judge  of 
the  niri  prius  court,  or  the  appellate  court, 
shall  set  aside  the  verdict.  An  appoint- 
ive judge  caring  nothing  for  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  jury  whose  v^dict  is  set  aside. 


because  it  is  beyond  their  power  to  injuR 
him,  may  more  readily  grant  a  new  tnl 
when  he  should  do  so  than  a  weak  elective 
judge  of  whose  constituency  the  juiy  aic 
a  part,  and  who  may  unjustly  refuse  to 
do  so,  and,  to  fortify  himself  in  their  good 
opinions,  enter  on  a  stilted  and  unmerited 
encomium  on  the  sacredness  of  jury  triak 
If  in  such  cases  the  appellate  court  shall 
decline  to  inquire  into  the  regularity  of 
the  verdict  on  the  supposition  that  the 
trial-judge  possessed  a  better  opportunitj 
to  determine  the  merits  of  the  case  than 
they  have,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  trial  is  reduced  to  a  mock- 
ery under  the  forms  of  the  law  and  that  the 
ends  of  justice  are  defeated.  But  possi- 
bly, here,  too,  the  vice  is  more  in  the  judge 
than  in  the  system. 

Passing  from  this  hasty  glance  at  the 
merits  of  the  respective  methods  of  se- 
lecting our  judges,  let  me  direct  attentioQ 
to  a  matter  that  I  believe  requires  speedy 
attention  to  prevent  a  rising  tide  of  crimi- 
nality. I  believe  the  abolition  of  the 
grand  jury,  as  in  my  own  state,  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  administration  of  public  jus- 
tice. In  Nebraska  it  is  discretionaiy 
with  the  judge  to  call  a  grand  jury,  but  it 
is  rarely  done  and  the  authority  to  indict 
those  who  have  violated  the  law  is  vested 
in  an  officer  called  the  county  attorney. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  county  attor- 
ney frequency  consults  his  own  political 
welfare  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  discharging  the  functions 
of  his  office  and  that  many  persons  who 
violate  the  law  are  not  brought  to  justice. 
I  believe  in  the  grand  jury  as  it  existed 
under  the  English  law,  and  it  is  a  serious 
blow  to  the  efficiency  of  the  criminal  law 
to  abolish,  modify,  or  tamper  with  it. 

But  I  want  to  speak  more  particulariy 
of  the  traverse  or  trial  juiy.  This  law- 
auxiUary  is  more  than  six  centuries  old. 
Speaking  in  the  light  of  more  than  a  third 
of  a  centuiy  of  experience  at  the  bar  and 
as  one  who  has  had  a  full  measure  of  suc- 
cess in  the  trial  of  jury  cases,  candor 
prompts  me  to  say  that  I  do  not  see  in  the 
traverse  jury  the  safeguard  against  wrong 
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and  oppression  I  thought  I  saw  when  I 
was  younger  and  more  inexperienced  than 
I  am  now.  Juries,  traverse  juries,  are 
too  frequently  influenced  by  popular  pas- 
sion. That  they  are  in  a  large  measure 
ignorant  of  the  duties  of  jurymen  is  ap- 
parent to  those  familiar  with  our  courts. 
These  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  reason;  they 
know  no  restraint  save  their  own  wish  and 
frequently  their  verdicts  outrage  every 
reasonable  principle  of  justice;  and  then 
there  is  an  outciy  against  the  courts  as 
though  the  judge  and  the  court-officers 
were  to  blame  for  the  miscarriage  of  jus- 
tice. 

I  would  not  abolish  the  trial  of  actions 
at  law  by  a  juiy  but  I  would  materially 
circumscribe  and  narrow  the  juries'  prom- 
inence. I  would  not  give  their  verdict 
undue  prominence  nor  if  the  judge  of  a 
review-court  hesitate  to  set  their  verdict 
aside  when  I  thought  it  wrong.  I  do  not 
accept  the  suggestion  frequently  made 
that  twelve  untrained  minds  which  seldom 
reason  consecutively  or  correctly,  and 
which  frequently  become  the  sport  and 
prey  of  wily  and  misleading  advocates, 
and  bow  to  unstable  popular  clamor 
whether  right  or  wrong,  and  reflect  an 
unhealthy  public  sentiment  more  fre- 
quently than  the  truth  of  the  fact  sub- 
mitted to  them,  constitute  a  safer  tribunal 
for  the  trial  of  a  case  than  the  keen  intel- 
lect of  one  trained  mind  having  the  dis- 
position to  do  right,  r^ardless  of  passion 
or  prejudice.  Nor  do  I  accept  as  wise 
the  suggestion  that  we  should  substitute 
a  minority  for  a  unanimous  verdict. 

Let  the  traverse  jury  continue  to  be 
composed  of  twelve  men  who  shall  unani- 
mously agree  on  a  verdict;  but  at  the 
same  time,  let  the  grounds  for  a  new  trial 
be  enlarged  and  make  it  the  bounden 
duty  of  trial-judges  and  judges  of  review- 
ing courts  to  carefully  examine  the  facts 


after  verdict  and  before  entering  judg- 
ment. In  no  other  way  wiU  the  judicial 
tribunals  of  our  country  even  approach 
perfect  justice. 

There  is  a  public  belief  that  the  law's 
delays  are  inexcusable  and  this  may  be 
admitted  in  some  instances,  but  I  tliink 
that  more  injustice  is  done  by  too  great 
haste  and  inattention  in  the  determination 
of  cases  than  by  reasonable  delay  and 
deUberation. 

The  overruled  and  modified,  criticized 
and  doubted  decisions  to  be  met  with  in 
searching  the  books,  betoken  the  haste, 
or  incompetency,  and  sometimes  both, 
of  some  of  the  judges  of  our  courts. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  beUeved  that 
I  see  nothing  admirable  in  the  American 
judicial  system  taken  as  a  whole.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other 
country  and  that  our  judges  are  fully 
abreast  of  the  age  in  which  they  Uve,  in 
learning,  patriotism  and  int^rity.  I  also 
believe  that  the  tendency  is  to  the  selec- 
tion of  better  judges  and  that  if  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  could  be  more  sharply 
drawn  to  the  details  of  our  judicial  sys- 
tem and  its  working  than  it  has  been,  such 
defects  as  exist  would  be  more  promptly 
and  effectually  removed. 

As  long  as  the  American  people  are 
intelligent,  active  and  honest  with  them- 
selves and  with  their  posterity,  and  as 
long  as  they  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace  and 
encourage  learning  and  do  not  become 
steeped  in  a  demoralizing  commercial- 
ism and  as  long  as  the  moral  nature  is 
not  lost  sight  of  in  the  selection  of  our 
judges,  and  an  enlightened  and  just  po- 
Utical  liberty  is  sought  by  the  people,  the 
tendency  of  the  American  judiciary  will 
be  upward  and  toward  ultimate  perfec- 
tion. 

William  V.  Allen. 

Madison^  Neb. 


WHY  I  FAVOR  THE  SINGLE  TAX. 
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TAXATION  is  a  subject  to  which 
little  pubUc  attention  is  given,  yet 
no  subject  is  more  vital  to  the  progress 
of  the  human  race  and  the  establishment 
of  a  true  democracy. 

There  are  only  two  things  that  can  be 
taxed.  These  two  things  are  man  and 
the  earth  he  lives  on.  Therefore  labor- 
values  and  land-values  are  the  only  two 
things  extant  upon  which  taxes  are  or 
can  be  levied.  That  taxes  are  essential 
to  the  administration  of  government  is 
undeniably  true  and  that  something  must 
therefore  be  taxed  is  clearly  apparent. 
The  right  thing  to  tax  is  monopoly,  the 
wrong  thing  to  tax  is  labor,  because  gov- 
ernment sustains  monopoly  and  labor 
sustains  itself.  Not  only  does  it  do  this, 
but  as  taxes  are  now  levied  it  sustains  the 
government  which  in  turn  supports  mo- 
nopolies of  eveiy  sort.  These  monopo- 
lies exercise  the  taxing-power,  sustained 
as  they  are  by  government,  and  between 
being  robbed  by  government  in  public 
taxes  and  by  monopolies  in  private  taxes, 
the  workers  of  the  world  are  kept  forever 
poor.  This  in  turn  fosters  land-specu- 
lation, which  greatly  lessens  opportunities 
for  labor.  Tliis  also  gluts  the  labor- 
market,  reduces  wages  and  is  a  fruitful 
cause  of  strikes,  which  in  turn  are  fre- 
quently put  down  by  the  strong  arm  of 
government.  The  i^al  reason  we  have 
a  labor  question  is  because  the  laborers 
have  been  disinherited  and  the  earth,  the 
gift  of  the  common  Father  to  His  common 


children,  is  hdd  at  a  prohibitive  priot 
The  small  portion  that  is  used  is  artifici- 
ally high  in  price,  which  means  high  lenii 
while  the  r^  is  kept  out  of  the  ma^ 
for  speculation.  This  is  the  chief  canae 
of  poverty  among  the  workers. 

Why  should  wealth-production  and 
pover^  be  always  associated?  Natme 
gives  nothing  to  idleness.  She,  bong 
both  generous  and  just,  rewards  only  tbe 
workers.  Why  should  the  woricer  br 
poor  and  the  idler  rich?  It  is  because 
men  are  rewarded,  not  in  proportion  to 
what  they  do,  but  in  proportion  to  what 
they  monopolize.  Divorce  govemmeot 
from  monopoly,  and  the  latter  fails.  Sq>- 
arate  labor  from  land,  and  humanity  dies. 
This  is  what  the  land-speculator  tries  to 
do  and  in  a  measure  succeeds  in  doing, 
though  without  evil  intent.  The  woik- 
er's  real  enemy  is  the  speculator  in  land; 
his  imaginary  enemy  is  ttie  capitalist. 

No  evil  can  be  remedied  by  mody 
finding  fault  with  it.  The  cure  must  be 
discovered  and  applied;  heroic  remedies 
alone  will  suffice.  And  since  the  evil  has 
been  and  is  now  largely  due  to  unscien- 
tific taxation,  what  more  sensible  plan 
could  be  suggested  than  to  place  the  bur- 
den of  government  where  it  properly  and 
justly  belongs,  leaving  industry  free  to 
produce  and  to  retain;  to  build  and  also 
to  inhabit;  to  reap  as  well  as  to  sow  ? 
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A  SMALL  river  lay  just  below  the 
.  camp,  and  the  water  dropping  here 
and  there  over  several  feet  of  rocks  in  sheer 
perpendicular  jumps  made  a  merry  rip- 
pling tune,  while  the  pines  above  parted 
the  winds  so  that  they  made  a  deep  soft 
accompaniment  to  the  music  of  the 
stream. 

The  two  men  who  had  camped  in  this 
high  mountain- valley  looked  well  content 
as  they  stretched  full  length  on  the  thick, 
warm  grass.  Just  in  front  of  them  lay 
three  splendid  peaks,  rich  now  with  the 
gold  and  red  of  sunset;  the  tops  bare  and 
smooth,  for  the  timber  stopped  short  in  a 
ragged  line  on  the  sides,  and  seemed  now 
to  lead  into  the  bright  region  of  the  clouds, 
themselves  a  part  of  a  region  of  mystic 
brightness. 

'*  To-morrow  we  '11  take  the  peak  to 
the  north,"  the  younger  man  said,  "and 
you  '11  get  a  chance  at  the  Arctic-Alpine, 
and  a  view  that  will  take  your  breath." 

"  Great  countiy  you  have  in  these  parts ! 
And  Tommy,  you  're  just  sentimental 
enough  about  it  to  warm  it  up  for  obser- 
vation. I  stop  myself  several  times  a  day 
to  bless  my  good  fortune  that  I  'm  here." 

The  young  man's  face  showed  an  added 
brightness  even  in  the  fading  light. 

'*  I  do  n't  see  yet  how  I  dared  do  it,"  he 
said.  '*  You  see,  I  was  feeling  hungry  for 
a  bit  of  the  old  college,  and  it  was  no  good 
going  back  and  wandering  about  the  old 
quadrangle.  I  tried  that  once,  and  felt 
like  my  own  ghost.  You  were  always 
the  University  to  me  anyway,  but  I  won- 
der I  ever  got  courage  to  ask  you  to 


come: 


f" 


The  older  man  laughed  joyously — ^a 
boy's  laugh  for  all  his  whitened  temples. 

"Courage,  Tommy!  You  're  an  ever- 
lasting source  of  joy.  Six  feet  one,  armed 
with  sundry  collections  of  shooting-irons 
— went  one  day  into  a  camp  of  a  thousand 
enraged  miners,  yet  afraid  of  his  old  pro- 
fessor!" 


Slowly  the  brightness  of  the  sky  seemed 
to  disappear  behind  the  mountains  and 
the  whole  range  seemed  flooded  with 
misty  colors,  which  faded  or  changed 
even  at  the  moment  of  birth.  Both  men 
drew  long  breaths  of  the  pine-scented 
air,  and  watched  the  changing  beauty  of 
earth  and  sky  with  great  contentment  of 
soul. 

"  It 's  part  of  the  charm  that  we  're 
forty  miles  from  anywhere  and  anybody. 
It 's  all  ours,"  Dr.  Elliott  said,  but  McVey 
whistied  softiy. 

"  You  must  n't  be  too  sure  of  that;  peo- 
ple turn  up  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
Last  year  when  I  was  out  in  the  Mogol- 
lons  looking  up  a  mining  property,  we  'd 
traveled  across  the  desert  two  days  and 
through  the  most  God-foisaken  region 
imaginable,  a  man  walked  in  on  us  as  we 
were  having  breakfast  and  asked  the  loan 
— but  I  '11  let  you  guess." 

"A  razor?" 

"No,  hardly  so  bad  as  that.  A  boot- 
jack! Said  he  'd  shrunk  his  boots  and 
could  hardly  get  them  on  and  off.  Where 
he  found  water  enough  to  shrink  anything 
was  a  mystery." 

"  By  the  shades  of  Sandy  Peter,  here  's 
company  now,"  and  Dr.  Elliott  sat  up  ex- 
citedly and  pointed  toward  the  low  hills 
toward  the  south,  where  two  horsemen 
came  galloping  toward  them. 

"  Hi  there ! "  said  the  newcomers,  throw- 
ing their  bridles  over  their  horses'  heads, 
so  that  they  might  pasture  on  the  tall 
grass.  Tonmiy  passed  the  tobacco,  and 
die  men  lighted  their  pipes  at  the  smould- 
ering supper  fire,  and  then  stretched 
themselves  comfortably  on  the  grass. 

"  Where  'd  you  drop  from  ?  "  Dr.  Elliott 
asked,  and  Tonmiy  chuckled  at  his 
mouthing  of  the  western  phrase. 

"Just%x)de  down  from  the  Hondo," 
one  of  the  men  answered.  "We  started 
to  take  a  party  of  tenderfeet  to  the  peak, 
but  we  've  had  a  blizzard  of  a  time.    Old 
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anny  gent,  maybe  you  know  the  kind; 
called  a  fellow  'my  good  man'.  Lord,  I 
could  n't  stand  it  another  minute,  so  Jim 
being  of  the  same  mind,  we  pulled." 

"Left  your  crowd  at  the  Hondo?** 
Tonmiy  asked. 

"Yes,"  the  man  called  Jim  drawled; 
"call  it  cruel  ?  Old  man  's  a  dem  fool, 
but  it 's  sure  up  to  him  now  to  get  back 
to  the  ranch,  and  he  can  't  so  much  as  tie 
a  lariat." 

"Is  there  only  one  man?"  Dr.  EUiott 
asked. 

"A  man  and  two  girls-one  a  niece  or 
grand-daughter  or  something,  the  other 
a  piece  of  furniture  with  a  cap  and  a 
butcher's  apron.  We  were  n't  supposed 
to  even  look  at  the  young  lady,  for  the 
fiery  old  Colonel  is  chuck  full  of  army 
rot.  But  the  lady  of  the  line  business 
do*  n't  go  down  with  us  mountain-men, 
demit!" 

"  It  beats  me  how  the  old  fool  '11  get 
back,"  Jim  chuckled;  "he  can  't  dnch  a 
saddle." 

"Well,  the  girl  can,"  the  other  man 
said;  "that  was  the  cause  of  the  great 
explosion.  I  was  giving  her  a  lesson  on 
saddlin'  a  cayuse,  and  enjoyin'  it,  dam 
sight,  too,  for  she  's  a  cracker-jack,  I  tell 
you.  None  of  your  starched-muslin  crea- 
tures, but  got  up  in  a  first-class  mountain 
rig^velveteen  skirt  and  leggin's  showin' 
daisy  feet  and  ankles." 

"Yes,  she  war  a  peach  for  looks,"  Jim 
interrupted  appreciatively. 

"The  Colonel  was  all-fired  mad  when 
he  saw  us  laughin'  away,  and  he  broke 
loose — ^like  a  down-east  lightnin'  display," 
the  man  continued.  "Well,  stranger,  I 
could  n't  stand  for  that,  and  I  was  forced 
to  pull  out." 

McVey  saw,  but  Dr.  Elliott  was  in- 
clined to  argue  the  matter. 

"  It  does  n't  seem  quite  right  to  leave 
them,  when  the  man  knows  nothing  of 
packing,"  he  began. 

"  O,  he  '11  have  a  devil  of  a  time  and 
serve  him  right,"  Jim  said.  "  He  *11 
probably  be  down  with  nervous  prostra- 
tion before  they  reach  the  ranch." 


"  But  surely  you  *I1  be  sorry  to  have  the 
young  lady  suffer  such  hardships  ?" 

"O,  she  's  aU  rig^t  She  'U  regaid  it 
as  a  great  adventure,  and  even  if  sikt  hu 
to  sleep  in  her  horse-blanket  for  a  mg^ 
or  two,  it  will  amuse  her.  She  says  she's 
a  native  of  the  west  by  adoption,  and  she  *s 
worth  it!    Dam  me  hide,  if  she  ain't!" 

"Well,  me  and  Jim  have  got  to  mak 
Beatty's  cabin  by  noon  to-morrow,  for 
our  gmb  's  short.  Good  luck  to  you, 
strangers.  S'long!"  Soon  the  brak- 
ing of  the  limbs  of  the  quaking  aspens 
that  hung  over  the  trail  came  back  to 
EUiott  and  McVey,  and  then  the  curious 
stillness  of  the  high-altitude  countiy 
settled  about  them. 

McVey  stirred  up  the  fire,  and  tossed 
some  green  pine-needles  upon  it,  whidi 
made  a  great  sputtering  and  cracking, 
but  lighted  up  the  forest  and  rocks  near 
with  a  curious  yellow  glow. 

"  It  looks  as  though  this  expedition  must 
become  the  escort  of  a  fair  lady,"  Dr. 
Elliott  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"After  all,  it  isn't  of  much  coDse- 
quence,"  Tonmiy  answered;  "we'll 
cache  our  stores,  and  we  can  be  hsLck  in 
three  days.  You  won't  mind  going  over 
the  trail  again  ?  "  he  asked  rather  anxious- 

"Mind!"  Dr.  Elliott  scoffed.  "Tom- 
my, you  're  too  doubtful  about  your 
uncle's  taste.  I  'd  like  to  go  over  this 
trail  just  about  forty  times,"  and  his  voice 
grew  soft,  "but  I  'd  want  Bettie  along." 

"Do  you  know,"  McVey  said,  a  bit 
shyly,  "we  used  always  to  have  a  toast 
at  the  club  to  Dr.  Elliott  and  his  two 
B's?" 

"O  yes,"  Dr.  EUiott  replied,  "you 
were  all  alike  in  being  irreverent  young 
cubs." 

"  It  was  n't  that,  really,"  McVey  ex- 
plained. "I  don't  believe  there  was  a 
man  of  us  who  did  n't  take  away  a  better 
ideal  of  his  work  and  of  women  because 
of  that  toast  to  Mrs.  Elliott  and  biology." 

"Perhaps,  perhaps;  and  Tonmiy,  we've 
wondered  why  you  haven't  found  the 
one  woman.    It  does  add  so  greatly  to  a 
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man's  life.  You  '11  not  mind  an  old  fel- 
low's curiosity,  will  you  ?  " 

McVey  was  glad  of  the  darkness,  though 
he  answered  stoutly  enough.  "No;  I 
have  n't  found  her." 

**  There  was  a  whisper  that  it  might  be 
the  young  woman  who  visited  President 
Johns ;  you  remember,  it  was  the  year  you 
were  graduated;  I  know  Bettie  thought 
so,  and  was  vastly  pleased,  for  you  were 
a  great  favorite  of  hers." 

"Mrs.  Elliott  was  right;  it  might  have 
been  Catherine  Orton,  but  when  I  found 
she  had  inherited  a  miUion  or  more,  I  ran 
away.  I  did  n't  want  to  hamper  myself 
with  such  a  fortune." 

"Why  Tonmiy;  you're, — you  won't 
mind  your  old  professor  saying  it, — ^you 
're  an  ass!" 

"No,"  McVey  answered  slowly,  "I 
could  n't  help  it.  It  would  have  spoiled 
my  life." 

"I  see  what  you  mean,"  Dr.  Elliott 
answered,  "but  that  lovely  girl!"  and 
botli  men  lay  silent  for  a  time  thinking 
of  that  glorious  June  when  Catherine 
Orton  took  the  whole  college  captive  by 
the  light  in  her  hair,  and  the  joy  of  life  in 
her  eyes,  and  her  voice. 

"  Tommy,  how  could  you  hear  her  sing, 
and  not  try  everything.  Why,  if  you  were 
half  a  man  you  'd  have  run  away  with 
her  or  something — ^why,  Bettie  would 
have  helped  you  to  anytiiing." 

"  There  have  been  times  when  I  'd  have 
given  my  soul  for  a  sight  of  her  face,  and 
a  chance  to  win  her  away  from  her  for- 
tune," McVey  said,  "but  it  isn't  good 
for  a  man  to  think  of  things  he  has  put 
out  of  his  life." 

Both  men  were  astir  eariy  the  next 
morning,  and  while  Dr.  ElUott  fried  the 
bacon  and  boiled  the  coflfee,  McVey  car- 
ried the  stores  to  a  cave  in  the  hillside, 
stored  them  away  and  skilfully  concealed 
the  entrance  with  brush. 

"  Lucky  we  decided  not  to  bring  pack- 
burros,"  McVey  said,  "they  'd  be  no  end 
of  bother  now,  but  old  Casique  will  fol- 


low us  to  the  world's  end  and  back  again, 
if  need  be." 

"Tonmiy,  you  sentimental  jay,"  Dr. 
Elliott  said,  as  he  took  a  third  cup  of 
coffee  and  a  fourth  slice  of  bacon,  "  what 
do  you  think  will  become  of  my  digestion. 
Did  n't  I  tell  you  that  my  doctor  said  '  a 
single  cup  of  coffee  and  no  pork  on  your 
life!'" 

Tonmiy  scoffed.  "  You  '11  never  know 
that  you  have  such  a  dangerous  thing  as 
digestion — ^no  one  does,  in  these  moun- 
tains. There 's  just  one  thing  about  food 
that  bothers  a  man  up  here,"  and  he  look- 
ed mournfully  at  the  empty  bacon  dish. 

"  It 's  not  me  that  will  feel  sorry  for  you 
— six  pieces  of  bacon,  a  great  loaf  of  bread 
and  coffee — ^man  alive,  I  do  n't  wonder 
that  you  're  broad  of  chest  and  brawny 
of  arm.  I  tell  you  what.  Tommy;  let 's 
arrange  for  an  adventure.  I  '11  frighten 
the  young  lady's  horse — she  of  the  vd- 
veteen  leggings,  and  do  you  pick  her  off 
just  as  she  is  about  to  be  huried  into  a 
rocky  gorge."  And  so  with  merry  jest 
the  breakfast  was  finished,  the  horses 
were  saddled  and  the  two  men  took  the 
backward  trail. 

"The  relief  paity  will  arrive  about  ten 
o'clock,"  said  Tommy.  "There 's  a  fair 
trail  to  the  Hondo,  and  we  ought  to  make 
it  in  two  hours.  Of  course,  if  our  es- 
teemed army-friend  deserts  his  stores, 
we  may  not  overtake  him  until  noon,  but 
here  's  dimes  to  dollars  that  he  '11  still  be 
swearing  over  his  packing." 

But  they  had  been  less  than  half  an 
hour  on  the  trail,  when  from  far  up  the 
hillside  came  deep  and  fine,  thrilling  the 
whole  forest  into  life,  the  magmficent 
prelude  to  the  hunter's  chorus. 

Both  men  involuntarily  reined  in  their 
horses  and  when  Dr.  Elliott  looked  at 
Tommy,  there  was  a  fine  joyousness  show- 
ing in  his  whole  body. 

"  I  think  the  Lord  means  to  give  you 
another  chance.  Tommy  boy,"  he  said  rev- 
erently. 

"  O,  but  I  'm  glad  to  have  it,"  was  the 
answer. 
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**  Of  course  we  would  n't  go  back  with 
these  lovely  peaks  right  in  sight,"  Cath- 
arine said,  when  greetings  and  expUma- 
tions  were  over.  '*  You  must  have  thought 
us  tenderfeet,  indeedl" 

''But  the  men  said  that  your  uncle 
knew  nothing  about  pacldng,"  Dr.  EUiott 
objected. 

"Packing,"  and  the  girl's  laugh  was 
about  as  good  to  hear  as  her  songs,  "I 
have  my  bed  on  the  saddle  here,  and 
plenty  of  food  for  three  days." 

"  Mary  stayed  with  the  stuff  in  the  little 
hut  on  the  Hondo;  nothing  would  induce 
her  to  budge.  I  'm  glad  she  stayed,  for 
she  is  such  a  blot,  with  her  servant's  garb, 
and  I  could  n't  prevail  on  her  to  adopt 
plain,  sensible  mountain  clothes.  'She 
knew  her  place,'  she  said." 

"The  mountains  are  not  the  place  for 
servants;  we're  all  friends  out  here," 
Tommy  said. 

"  Wdl,  we  're  grateful  for  friends,"  the 
Colonel  said,  very  much  pleased  and 
touched  that  these  two  men  had  been 
willing  to  turn  aside  from  their  own  pleas- 
ure to  help  people  they  believed  absolute 
strangers. 

The  next  three  days  passed  Uke  a  dream 
to  Tonmiy;  he  knew  it  was  not  the  stuff 
from  which  life  is  usually  made. 

Good  Dr.  Elliott  developed  into  the 
most  perverse  of  men.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment he  always  decided  to  do  something 
else,  and  insisted  upon  taking  Colonel 
Orton  with  him,  so  the  young  people  rode 
alone  through  miles  and  miles  of  soft,  wavy 
grass.  Sometimes  they  passed  over  hill- 
sides covered  with  splendid  dark  purple 
larkspur,  showing  delicate  bands  of  white 
in  the  throats,  and  again  through  fields  of 
gentian,  the  light  lavender  bells  dotted 
with  purple  making  a  wonderful  carpet 
under  their  horses'  feet. 

At  night  there  was  always  a  camp-fire, 
and  Catherine  moved  about  in  the  rich 
glow,  preparing  the  food.  Once  she 
turned  to  Dr.  Elliott: 

"  I  never  knew  what  living  was  before ;  it 
sounds  a  bit  absurd,  I  know,  but  I  never 


enjoyed  anything  quite  as  I  have  gettiog 
these  trout  cooked  just  right  for  supper." 

"And  never  were  trout  so  ddidoiia," 
declared  Colonel  Orton. 

The  best  day  of  all  was  vrhen  Catheriiie 
and  Tonuny  stood  on  the  top  of  the  hi^ 
est  of  the  tiiree  peaks,  and  looked  west- 
ward over  the  Rio  Grrande  valley  bordered 
by  hills  which  looked  to  be  made  of  hhie 
mist. 

To  the  north,  the  south,  and  the  west 
were  rugged  peaks  and  great  stretches  of 
wooded  slopes,  marking  the  horizon  off 
with  curious  zigzag  lines.  A  bright 
hununing-bird  rested  on  Catherine's 
shoulder,  and  large  brightly-colored  flies 
tangled  themselves  in  the  golden  strands 
of  her  hair.  Hardy  butterflies  flew  with 
swift,  steady  strokes  past  them,  and  two 
great  bald  eagles  flew  far  above  their 
heads — down  and  then  up,  darting  and 
then  sailing  and  then  across  and  over  the 
blue  horizon  line.  The  plants  growing 
thick  about  them  were  like  mats,  funy 
and  velvety  in  their  softness,  and  bearing 
flowers  of  wonderful  size  and  purest 
colors. 

"How  strange  it  seems,  this  Arctic- 
Alpine  country  of  yours,"  Catherine  said, 
"and  how  marvelously  beautiful.  It  is 
our  world,"  she  added  softly.  **  I  cannot 
beUeve  that  anyone  will  ever  love  it  as 
we  do." 

"  Those  who  come  after  us  will  find  the 
same  beauties,"  Tommy  said,  just  as 
softly,  "  but  they  can  't  have  our  dream." 
And  so  they  sat  rejoicing  in  the  changing 
lights  and  shadows  until  the  sun  was 
hidden  behind  the  purple  and  golden- 
shadowed  mountains.  A  great  shimmer- 
ing brightness  surrounded  them  both, 
painting  Catherine's  hair  more  golden, 
and  giving  wonderful  shadows  to  her 
gray  eyes.  Everything  was  shut  out 
from  Tommy's  mind  but  this,  his  Eden. 

"My  love,  my  own,"  he  whispered 
and  kissed  her  trembling  fingers  and  her 
sweet  face. 

Long  and  far  he  tramped  that  night 
over  the  mesas  through  the  tall  grass  and 
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down  the  rocky  paths  of  the  mountain- 
side. Everything  seemed  full  of  peace; 
the  soft  slow  wind  ladened  with  the  odor 
from  pines  and  flowers,  the  great  arch 
full  of  stars,  like  a  rain  of  golden  powder 
shedding  still  light  everywhere,  and  his 
heart  alone  hot  with  passion. 

His  whole  heart  belonged  to  the  West 
and  his  work  and  his  ideals,  and  now 
what  was  to  come  of  it  all,  he  asked  him- 
self. Catherine  had  given  herself  to  him 
without  question,  without  doubt;  he 
trembled  to  think  of  the  sweet  abandon 
of  her  gift — and  he  must  make  conditions, 
must  ask  for  sacrifices ! 

All  through  the  night  he  tramped  and 
thought,  and  the  morning  found  him  sore 
and  torn  and  sure  of  but  one  thing,  his 
love  for  Catherine. 

The  sun  was  just  rising  when  he  turned 
at  last  into  camp.  Catherine  wrapped 
in  a  long,  heavy  cloak  came  softly  out  of 
her  tent;  her  beauty  strangely  augmented 
by  a  rosy  flush  from  sleep  and  her  hair 
hanging  in  two  loosely-woven  braids  on 
either  side  of  her  face.  She  came  toward 
him  with  the  long  swinging  step  that  she 
had  learned  in  the  mountains,  her  vigor- 
ous young  womanhood  showing  in  her 
firm  muscles  and  supple  movements. 
His  breath  came  quick  and  sharp.  With 
such  a  woman  for  a  mate  what  mattered 
else  ?  But  he  threw  off  the  spell  she  was 
casting  over  him;  he  must  be  true  to  the 
old  solution  of  his  life's  problems.  He 
must  not  trust  himself  to  make  new  ones 
now  with  this  witchery  of  his  senses  hold- 
ing him. 

"  I  know  what  you  have  been  thinking 
this  long  night,"  Catherine  said.  **You 
have  been  thinking  that  for  love  of  me, 
you  must  leave  all  this  splendid  West  and 
its  work  of  which  you  are  such  a  noble 
part,  but  I  will  not  have  it  that  way.  I 
will  come  to  you,  and  we  will  Uve  together 
the  life  of  the  West,  with  its  broadening 
horizon  and  its  strenuous  activity." 

McVey  held  her  slender  fingers  so  tight 
that  she  almost  cried  out  with  pain. 
''Catherine,"  he  said,  and  she  hardly 
knew  his  voice  so  harsh  did  it  seem,  *'I 


must  have  more  even  than  that.  You 
would  bring  your  own  life  with  all  its  easy 
luxuiy  and  make  a  soft  garden  for  your- 
self and  for  me,  but  I  could  not  be  a  part 
without  losing  my  place.  Catherine, 
you  must  come — ^you  yourself  with  noth- 
ing of  your  chattds,  you  must  come  into 
my  life.  It  is  not  soft.  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be.  I  can  see  no  good  for  the  human 
race,  save  in  work  and  fellowship.  You 
have  already  felt  the  lack  of  both,  else 
you  would  not  have  rejoiced  as  you  have 
in  all  the  freedom  of  this  western  worid." 

"I  have  felt  great  joy  in  your  work," 
the  girl  spoke  slowly,  choosing  indeed 
among  the  thoughts  hunying  forward 
for  expression.  ''But  money  is  power, 
and  if  you  would  but  direct  the  use  of  it* 
my  uncle's  millions  might  become  an 
almost  infinite  good." 

"No,"  McVey  answered.  **I  would 
lose  my  grip,  my  place.  Money  and  the 
desire  for  money  has  become  a  terrible 
curse;  it  is  corrupting  our  people  on  every 
hand.  Catherine,  it  is  worth  everything 
that  you  and  I  should  stand  fair  and  free 
with  the  people  of  the  street  and  make 
our  way  with  the  talents  God  has  given 
us.  This  must  be  my  life.  Dariing,  it 
is  a  good  life;  be  a  partner  with  me  in  it." 

"I  would  not  hamper  you,"  the  giri 
pleaded;  "you  need  not  think  of  the 
money.  I  will  not  ask  that  you  should 
share  the  smallest  penny  with  me." 

The  man's  face  grew  very  grave  and 
the  girl  trembled  at  the  still,  sacred  light 
resting  over  his  boyish  features. 

"  I  must  think  of  my  sons,  of  our  daugh- 
ters and  sons,  Catherine,  and  they  could 
not  escape  from  your  money  if  you  keep  it. 
A  man  sees  his  work  only  begun  and  he 
would  see  it  carried  on  by  blood  of  his 
blood — ^by  kin  in  mind  and  body.  O 
Catherine,  .do  you  not  understand  that 
by  becoming  a  part  of  your  soft  life,  I  lose 
myself  partly;  I  lose  my  children  and  my 
children's  children!" 

She  looked  into  the  future,  fascinated 
with  her  mind's  picture.  He  would  strive 
not  as  men  strove  for  money  and  power 
and  place,  but  would  give  service  to  the 
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least,  would  lead  a  hard  life  for  the  sake 
of  those  who  would  come  after  him. 
Amid  a  world  of  self-seekers,  the  blessed 
Nazarene  had  touched  his  naked  heart 
and  marked  him  for  His  own. 

She  could  dream  of  a  race  like  him, 
but  here  and  now  when  she  was  asked  to 
be  the  first  of  this  people,  to  do  her  part, 
to  fight  greed,  and  spread  the  good  gospel 
of  service,  she  drew  back  dismayed. 
Then  came  the  thought  that  if  she  iuld 
not  rise  to  his  ideals,  and  see  herself  a 
part  of  his  Ufe,  here  in  this  great  primitive 
world,  how  Uttle  chance  tibere  was  that 
when  again  among  the  great  artificial 
things  of  life — ^the  hot-house  roses  and 
Parisian  clothes,  she  would  even  wish  to 
doit. 

Slowly  she  turned  from  him. 

*'  Catherine,"  he  cried,  and  he  was  on  his 
knees  in  the  grass  by  her  side.  "  You  have 
given  so  much,  how  can  you  grudge  me 
thisUttie?" 

'*  It  is  not  a  little  thing  to  change  one's 
whole  manner  of  Ufe,"  she  answered,  as 
she  walked  slowly  back  to  her  tent. 

To  McVey  the  next  hour  was  the  worst 
of  his  life.  Fast  he  held  to  his  ideal,  tell- 
ing himself  that  he  must  go  forward,  that 
life  would  be  dust  and  ashes  if  he  went 
back;  but  Catherine's  beauty  and  grace, 
her  frank  loyalty,  her  generous  affection, 
stood  in  his  way  as  a  mighty  temptation. 
In  the  end  he  triumphed.  He  did  not 
put  his  love  aside ;  he  knew  Catherine  as  a 
man  knows  the  woman  of  his  heart,  bet- 
ter than  she  can  know  herself,  and  he 
needed  only  to  be  patient  and  true,  till 
the  caU  of  the  West  and  her  yearning  for 
her  lover  would  bring  her  to  his  arms — 
unless  the  struggling,  dazzling  world  was 
stronger  than  he  thought,  but  he  put  that 
thought  away  from  him,  and  hard  as  it 
was,  set  his  soul  to  wait. 

**Our  last  ride  together,"  Catherine 
said,  a  note  of  longing  in  her  voice,  as  they 
cameintotheopen  road  leading  to  theranch. 

**You  remember  Browning's  lines: 
*  What  matters  ebe,'  **  Tonmiy  asked. 

'*  I  wish,  O  I  wish,  I  might  think  so," 
the  giri  answered. 


^You  will,  but  now  we  ride,"  andkl 
leaned  toward  her  and  pressed  his  Sp' 
agamst  her  shoulder. 

It  was  just  growing  dusk,  and  the  odoo 
from  flowers  and  trees  wrapped  dm 
close.  The  keen  mountain-air  sfamg 
their  faces,  and  the  rhythm  of  their  hone/ 
gallop  seemed  to  make  them  both  a  vivid, 
intelligent  part  of  the  life  of  the  hills. 

At  the  ranch-house,  Tonuny  liftoi 
Catherine  from  her  horse  and  hdd  hr 
for  a  moment  against  his  breast,  and  pm- 
ed  his  face  against  hers.  When  she  M 
the  tears  on  his  cheek,  all  the  mother-bie 
awoke  within  her. 

''My  love,"  she  said,  and  it  was  fib 
the  softness  of  the  mother-bird's  wing 
as  she  hovers  over  her  young,  the  sweet- 
ness of  her  voice  stirring  his  whole  being 
into  buoyant  expectancy. 

He  could  never  tell  how  he  had  resisted 
that  strongest  of  all  calls — ^the  call  of  mate 
to  mate, — and  held  fast  to  his  ideal  for  him- 
self and  for  her  and  for  their  children. 
But  the  next  morning  he  was  saying 
good-bye,  and  Dr.  Elliott's  heart  was  ton 
with  pity  for  the  sad-faced,  cold-mannered 
girl  and  the  stem,  unhappy  McVej. 

**  He  's  an  ass,"  he  said  to  himself;  '^ the 
most  lovable  one  God  ever  made,  and  I 
do  wish  Bettie  were  here,"  and  he  took 
his  hammer  and  went  out  to  explore  a 
fossil  coral-reef. 

n. 

**Now,  Lady  Anne,  you  must  admit 
that  the  coloring  is  overdone  in  this  jhc- 
ture;  there  never  was  a  green  like  this  on 
the  earth  or  in  heaven." 

Lady  Anne  smiled  indulgently. 

"  Letty,  you  're  not  a  good  judge  of  the 
possible  greens  in  heaven,  and  I  think  Ros- 
setti  is.  But  where  is  your  American 
heiress  ?  I  do  hope  she  'U  not  change  her 
dress  as  many  times  a  day  as  your  last 
American  did." 

*'  I  'm  afraid  you  do  n't  like  Americans, 
Lady  Anne,"  and  Letty  tried  to  look 
mournful. 

"I  like  them  well  enough  in  America, 
but  I  do  n't  wish  every  tidy  bit  of  ac&ierj 
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■V  we  have  to  be  constantly  swarming  with 

m  Doodles.    And  I  protest,  they  have  no 

business  manying  our  young  men.     Who 

r  does  this  young  person  have  her  eye  on  ? 

p  Out  with  it,  Letty." 

r        "Now,  Lady  Anne;  that 's  too  bad  of 

r    you.    But  if  you  will  know.  Lord  Heniy 

has  his  eye  on  her,  and  no  wonder,  as  you 

will  admit  yourself,  when  you  know  her. 

They  *ve  been  at  several  country-houses 

together,  and  it  was  plain  from  the  first 

that  Lord  Henry  wanted  her,  but  I  can  't 

quite  make  Catherine  out.     She  's  keen 

as  can  be  on  art  and  music,  enjoys  Lord 

Henry's    criticisms    and    pictures;    they 

talk  for  hours  together " 

"  If  Lord  Henry  wants  her,  he  '11  get 
her,"  and  Lady  Anne  nodded  her  head 
knowingly.  "  Why  Letty,  she  *11  be  head 
of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Europe." 

"  I  do  n't  believe  Catherine  would  care 
much  for  that.  You  remember  we  were 
down  at  the  Elms  together,  and  she  said 
that  the  management  of  such  a  vast  estate 
tended  to  make  people  vulgar.  But  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  her  when  I  took 
her  in  to  see  your  Morris  tapestries;  and 
after  we  were  down  at  Eton,  and  she  had 
stood  entranced  before  the  Sir  Galahad 
in  the  chapel,  I  heard  her  say  to  Lord 
Henry:  *I  envy  you  the  part  you  have  in 
this  wonderful  work.* " 
Lady  Anne  softened: 
"  I  *11  give  her  my  little  Rossetti  for  a 
wedding  present.  Depend  upon  it,  Letty, 
the  Henrys  always  get  what  they  want." 
And  Letty  smiled  to  remember  that  Lady 
Anne's  husband  was  of  that  family,  but 
without  title  or  estate,  and  yet,  in  spite  of 
all,  had  carried  away  the  young  noblewo- 
man whose  beauty  and  charm  were  the  talk 
of  the  season. 

**  Lord  Henry  is  to  come  down  for  this 
week's  end,  and  I  have  promised  to  give 
him  a  clear  field ;  you  'U  get  the  announce- 
ment early  next  week — ^perhaps." 

And  our  Catherine,  had  Uie  pride  of 
life  claimed  her  as  its  own?  She  could 
not  have  told  herself.  The  loveliness  of 
these  people,  and  the  quiet  splendor  of 
their  life  had  taken  fast  hold  on  her.    It 


was  not  the  life  of  the  idle  rich,  that  she 
had  seen  so  much  of  in  America — ^the 
rich  who  hunted  earth  and  sky  for  new 
sensations.  But  here  was  a  whole  class, 
believing  themselves  set  apart  from  toil, 
that  they  might  conserve  the  culture  and 
honor  of  their  people. 

Lord  Henry  had  met  her  radical  argu- 
ments at  eveiy  turn.  "  We  believe  in  the 
advance  of  the  human  species,"  he  said» 
"  and  we  are  working  step  by  step." 

"  Could  anything  be  finer,"  he  demand- 
ed of  her,  "than  William  Morris'  vision 
of  England  restored  to  beauty  and  a  whole 
race  of  merry-hearted  men  enjoying  it? 
And  yet  Morris  was  an  aristocrat.  You  '11 
have  to  come  to  that  in  America;  the 
vision  is  not  given  to  him  who  toils  in  the 
street." 

On  the  Saturday  afternoon,  she  was 
with  Letty  in  the  carriage;  they  stopped  at 
the  dressmaker's. 

**  I  shall  be  gone  but  a  minute,"  Letty 
said,  but  the  minutes  lengthened  into  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  Catherine  felt 
that  she  must  move  about  in  order  to 
think  more  clearly,  and  to  rid  herself  of 
the  chill  of  the  sharp  spring-air. 

"Tell  Miss  Delaguna  that  I  wanted  a 
walk,"  she  said  to  the  coachman. 

Her  quick  steps  suddenly  brought  her 
near  to  ihe  Tower,  and  here  on  the  bench- 
es or  on  the  ground  were  men  and  women 
sleeping.  The  pitiful  sight!  She  re- 
membered to  have  read  that  these  poor, 
homeless  things  must  keep  moving  at 
night ;  in  the  day  they  might  sleep ! 

She  went  near  to  one  poor,  bloated 
creature. 

**  Why  are  you  here,"  she  asked,  **  why 
do  n't  you  go  home  to  sleep  ?  ** 

The  creature  laughed  a  dry,  mirthless 
cackle. 

"  The  young  swell  wants  to  know  why 
we  do  n't  go  'ome,  Joe." 

The  creature  called  Joe  turned  his 
wavering  eyes  upon  her,  and  she  could 
see  the  curious  unsteadiness  of  all  his 
muscles,  and  the  awful  color  of  his  skin» 
even  under  the  caked  filth.  *"Ome! 
Sal.  and  me  an't  'ad  a  place  to  sleep  now 
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five  year  or  more.  Come  good  luck»  we 
gets  hinto  the  Satvation  bunk;  but  that  *s 
not  hoften." 

All  at  once»  it  came  over  Catherine 
what  it  all  meant.  These  lives  paid  for 
the  ease  of  Park  Lane.  Tears  blinded 
her  eyes  and  the  longing  to  be  back  where 
there  was  no  such  broken  wreckage  as 
this,  surged  in  a  great  tide  through  her. 

Her  lover  was  right ;  it  was  worth  every- 
thing to  keep  the  ^ree  life  of  the  West  un- 
contaminat^  by  this  if  only  for  a  genera- 
tion; and  if  it  could  be  for  all  time  as  he 
dreamed — ^yes,  she  saw  it  now,  it  was 
worth  everything. 

She  emptied  her  purse,  knowing  as  she 
did  so  that  they  would  all  be  the  more 
miserable  for  it — drunken  and  more 
hungry  on  the  morrow.  The  men  and 
women  jeered  at  her  tears,  and  some  of 
them  cursed  her  in  undertones  that  her 
charity  was  so  meager  and  that  she  was 
warm  and  full  of  life. 

It  was  Letty's  voice  that  called  her 
back  to  herself,  drew  her  into  the  carriage 
and  with  soft  words  sought  to  calm  her. 

"Letty,"  she  begged,  "you  must  help 
me.  I  must  go  home.  I  must  start  at 
midnight  on  the  Liverpool  express.  O 
Letty, — I  have  n't  known, — I  have  n't 
understood  my  own  heart;  you  will  help 
me  get  away,"  and  Letty,  half  under- 
standing, promised. 

It  was  almost  two  weeks  after  that, 
Lady  Anne  came  to  see  Letty. 

"  Where  are  those  announcement  cards 
you  promised  me?"  she  asked,  and 
Letty  told  her  of  Catherine's  sudden  flight. 

"And  you  say  she  went  alone?"  she 
inquired  incredulously;  "surely  she  had 
a  maid  ?  " 


"  No,"  the  girl  answered,  and  there  wu 
a  far-away  sympathetic  look  in  her  own 
eyes.  "You  see,  her  lover  is  a  socialist 
or  some  such  dreadful  thing.  He  wants 
all  men  to  have  equal  opportunities,  the 
rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  The  rich,  he 
thinks,  are  the  pick  of  the  races  and  if  it 
was  n't  for  their  money  they  might  do  the 
noblest,  most  magnificent  work.  Cath- 
erine told  me  all  about  it,  so  far  as  one 
can  be  told  such  things.  "  He  was  not 
willing  to  have  his  own  or  his  wife's  or 
his  children's  lives  hedged  and  cramped 
by  great  wealth,  and  she  was  to  come  to 
him  with  nothing — ^just  hersdf.  She 
did  n't  even  take  her  jewels." 

''Merciful  heavens!"  cried  Lady  Anne, 
**  what  a  doctrine.  But  I  'U  venture  to 
wager  that  her  fortune  's  carefully  invested 
and  when  the  excitement  of  the  thing  is 
past  she  '11  gradually  drift  into  the  dd 
way  of  Uving." 

But  the  girl  shook  her  head. 

''  She  gave  her  fortune  to  Dr.  Bamardo. 
Lord  Henry  arranged  the  details.  He  was 
very  fine  and  generous  about  it  all.  He 
said  he  hoped  some  girl  would  love  him 
Uke  that  some  day,"  and  a  faint  pink 
showed  in  Letty's  face,  and  Lady  Anne 
suddenly  jumped  up  and  kissed  her  on 
both  cheeks. 

Catherine  was  at  that  very  moment 
riding  over  the  hills  with  her  husband, 
feeling  his  eyes  warm  with  love  upon  her. 
Her  heart  was  full  of  contentment  and 
peace,  and  the  genius  of  the  West  went 
before  them  and  baptized  them  into  a 
blessed  hope  that  they  and  their  kind 
might  keep  their  wonderful  land  for  free 
men  and  free  women. 

WiLMATTE  PORTBB  CoCK£RELiL. 

Boulder,  Colo. 


WHEN  THE  6ENSDARMES  CAME. 


Bt  Louis  Scott  Dabo. 


I. 


IT  WAS  a  day  of  unusual  excitement 
in  NaiTonne.  Since  early  morning 
the  atmosphere  of  the  little  collage  had 
been  surcharged  with  a  disturbing  ele- 
ment, and  the  women,  neglecting  house- 
hold duties,  stood  grouped  before  one  or 
another's  door  discussing  the  wonderful 
news. 

In  the  two  cabarets  which  the  village 
boasted  besides  the  **  Fleur-de-Lis,"  the 
menfolk  talked  and  smoked  over  half- 
empty  glasses,  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation indicating  that  in  Narronne, 
at  least,  women  alone  did  not  hold  the 
palm  for  gossip.  The  difference  was  one 
of  quality  only;  the  male  population 
talked  loudly  and  with  many  gesticula- 
tions in  public  places,  while  their  wives 
and  daughters  gossipped  in  lowered  tones 
and  with  an  air  fit  to  accompany  a  state 
secret  or  domestic  scandal. 

Only  twice  before  had  so  important  an 
event  occurred  in  the  village;  and  on  both 
occasions  for  the  full  proverbial  nine  days 
nothing  else  was  talked  or  thought  of. 
The  first  was  when  widower  Roche  mar- 
ried, shortly  after  his  first  wife's  death, 
a  girl  from  Beaumarche — la  ville — to  the 
exclusion  of  the  marriageable  girls  of 
Narronne,  St.  Quentin,  or  even  Crecy 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  any  one  of 
whom  he  might  have  had,  for  Pioche  was 
a  prosperous  fermier  and  stiU  young. 
The  Narronnais  never  forgave  him  for 
this,  while  his  wife,  who  in  time  proved 
to  be  a  shrew  (much  to  his  neighbors' 
satisfaction),  was  made  as  unwelcome  as 
lay  in  their  power. 

The  second  incident  in  Narronne's 
history  was  when .  Marguerite  Boiteau 
left  her  widowed  father's  house  and  went 
away  to  Paris, — "to  be  a  fine  lady,"  it 
was  said  significantly, — leaving  her  moth- 
erless sisters,  five  of  them,  to  take  care 
of  themselves. 

Narronne  was  situated  in  the  far  far- 


thest backwoods,  many  miles  from  the 
railroad,  itself  a  late  usurper  in  the  coun- 
try thereabouts  which  few  of  the  villagers 
had  ever  seen.  The  Narronnais  were 
all  farmers  and  drove  their  produce  in 
huge,  rumbling  wagons  to  Beaumarche, 
a  night's  road-journey  to  the  south.  This 
occurred,  or  happened, — ^for  it  was  the 
chief  calendar  event  outside  of  church- 
feasts  or  holy  days, — once  a  week,  on 
market-day;  the  men  going  with  the 
teams  the  night  before  while  the  women 
remained  at  home  with  the  children. 

The  present  cause  of  excitement  was 
a  young  couple,  man  and  woman, — **  dty 
folk,  undoubtedly," — ^who  came  the  night 
before  in  old  man  Boiteau's  cart  when  he 
returned  from  town.  He  had  spent  most 
of  the  day  after  market  in  a  cafS  **  drown- 
ing his  troubles,"  and  his  was  the  last  of 
the  wagons  to  come  home.  The  couple 
accosted  him  in  the  wine-shop,  he  said, 
and  asked  to  be  driven  to  Narronne,  first 
inquiring  if  there  was  a  hotel  there. 
That 's  all  he  knew,  and  although  he  was 
the  center  of  interest  at  the  "  Bed  Lion," 
he  would  tell  them  no  more, — except 
that  they  had  paid  him  well, — ^five  francs, 
**  a  large  sum  for  no  trouble." 

"And  you  took  it!"  rasped  '>^eu 
Jacques,  the  sacristan. 

"Of  course  I  did — Sapristil — ^money 
isn't  found  every  day.     Que  veux  tu?** 

"Why  didn't  you  bring  'em  here, 
Boiteau?"  said  the  patron  of  the  "Red 
Lion,"  jealously.  "I  could  have  put 
them  up;  they'll  pay  anything  asl^; 
it 's  just  so  much  money  lost" 

"Your  place  isn't  a  hotel  like  M^ 
Michaud's,  and  besides  they  wouldn't 
have  been  satisfied  here." 

The  pairon  sniffed  at  the  word  hotel. 

"Wonder  what 's  brought  'em/'  specu- 
lated young  Bavard,  winking  at  the 
pairon. 

"None  of  your  business,  nosey," 
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torted  Boiteau  sharply,  after  which  he 
settled  back  in  his  chair  and  refused  to 
speak  another  word. 

n. 

The  "  Fleur-de-Lis,"  though  boasting 
the  name,  had  few  other  claims  entitUng 
it  to  be  called  a  hotel.  Rare  were  the 
travelers  who  passed  by  way  of  Narronne, 
for  the  main  road  that  wound  through 
the  village  came  from  nowhere  in  par- 
ticular and  its  ultimate  end  was  an  equally 
unimportant  if  not  unknown  place.  Oc- 
casionally farmers  from  the  neighboring 
country  stopped  there  on  their  way  to 
and  from  Beaumarche,  but  travelers  or 
strangers  of  any  kind  were  never  seen  in 
the  commonplace  little  village. 

M^re  Micbaud  had  assumed  charge  of 
the  house  upon  her  old  man's  death,  and 
although  with  her  daughter's  help  the 
public-room  was  kept  open,  the  living 
was  scant  and  had  to  be  eked  out  with 
the  aid  of  a  little  truck-farm  strung  out 
behind  the  house. 

As  is  natural  with  small  places,  the 
village  stopped  in  its  lethai^c  course  to 
wonder  and  gossip,  ask  quesions,  and 
hazard  numberless  suppositions  about 
the  guests.  All  that  fateful  day  such  a 
bustting  and  hustling  reigned  in  the 
"Fleur-de-lis,"  the  Uke  of  which  the 
old  one-story-and-garret  house  had  never 
witnessed  in  all  the  years  since  it  was 
first  built.  M^re  Michaud's  familiar 
figure  was  no  longer  seen  presiding  be- 
hind the  four-foot  bar,  and  the  tiabitties^ 
failing  to  get  the  information  for  which 
all  the  village  was  burning,  from  Lizette, 
left  in  disgust  and  repaired  to  the  '*  Lion 
Rouge,"  where  they  gave  free  vent  to 
their  opinions  concerning  the  principals 
whose  selfish  secretiveness  prevented 
them  from  sharing  in  this  epoch-marking 
adventure. 

Then,  as  suddenly  as  they  came,  the 
strange  couple  left  on  the  following  night, 
without  anyone  securing  even  a  passing 
glance  of  them,  except  Boiteau,  w];lo 
drove  them  away  in  his  covered  cariby 
The   caf6   of   the    **  Fleur-de-Lis "    was 


empty  at  the  time,  all  the  men  being 
gaUiered  at  the  ''Lion  Rouge,"  and  be- 
sides their  surprise  over  the  sudden  de- 
parture, they  were  bitterly  disappointed 
for  having  absented  themselves  from  the 
scene  of  action  at  the  crucial  moment. 

The  importance  with  which  for  one 
day  the  "  Fleur-de-Lis "  had  been  in- 
vested gradually  wore  oflf.  The  villagers 
returned  to  their  accustomed  seats  each 
evening  and  M ^re  Michaud  resumed  her 
post  behind  the  bar,  knitting  and  nod- 
ding by  turns. 

But  contrary  to  precedent,  the  subject 
seemed  to  be  gifted  with  unusual  longev- 
ity even  for  Narronne,  for  it  never  quite 
ceased  to  afford  food  for  conversation. 
The  day  was  marked  upon  the  saints' 
calendar,  and  thereafter  time  was  reck- 
oned from  the  event. 

Some  said  it  was  old  Boiteau's.  daugh- 
ter. Boiteau  himself  said  nothing.  Not 
a  word  would  he  utter  about  the  couple's 
origin  or  destination,  except  on  one  occa- 
sion, when,  goaded  by  the  assembled 
peasants,  he  growled:  "Beaumarche, 
Sticre  D — ," — ^perorating  the  informa- 
tion by  a  volley  of  oaths  as  if  to  provide 
in  some  way  for  the  meagemess  of  it. 

About  two  weeks  later,  some  one 
thought  to  inquire  their  names.  M^re 
Michaud  was  serving  a  drink  to  Grognard 
at  the  time.  A  wave  of  intelligence 
seemed  to  light  up  the  room  as  this  bril- 
liant question  was  uttered.  Who  else 
could  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  but 
Vieu  Jacques.  He  was  a  learned  man; 
in  his  younger  days  he  had  been  school- 
master. 

The  petit  verre  fell  from  the  old  woman's 
nerveless  fingers  and  was  shivered  on  the 
tiled  floor  with  a  tinkling  sound.  For  a 
moment  she  stood  looking  vacantly  at 
the  group  seated  around  the  table. 

^  Messieu — M^sieu — ";  her  face  cloud- 
ed. "  They  did  n't  tell  me,"  she  finally 
mumbled,  "and  I — ";  her  voice  was 
drowned  by  their  combined  exclamations. 

"What!  youdidn'task?  VielleBeUr 
shouted  Koche.     "Ho!  ho!  ho!" 

The  others  joined  in  with  harsh  taunts. 
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M^  Micbaud  stood  by,  hopelessly  be- 
wildered. In  truth  she  had  n't  even 
given  a  thought  to  their  names.  The 
omission  pained  her  as  much  as  it  sur- 
prised the  others.  Strange  how  she  had 
come  to  neglect  so  obvious  a  thing.  But 
it  was  so  unusual  having  guests.  Still 
that  was  no  excuse;  it 's  always  custom- 
ary to  find  out  strangers'  names,  she  re- 
flected. *'rdoit  eC  'mbeciU,"  she  said 
to  herself. 

The  idea  of  having  them  sign  the  reg- 
ister was  foreign  to  her;  there  had  been, 
long  ago,  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose, 
but  she  scarcely  remembered  it  at  all, — 
certainly  did  not  know  its  use. 

After  awhile  she  returned  muttering 
to  her  knitting,  too  troubled  in  her  simple 
mind  to  nod  over  the  needles.  Her 
thoughts  did  not  cover  a  very  wide  range 
of  speculation;  they  began  with  the 
couple's  names,  and  ended  with  wonder 
at  her  thoughtlessness  and  the  self-con- 
fession of  dotage;  but  between  these 
limitations  she  found  enough  material 
to  torture  herself  into  a  state  of  pitiful 
unrest.  She  was  not  used  to  guests 
coming  and  going;  this  had  been  one 
epoch  in  her  life,  just  as  her  marriage  and 
P^re  IVIichaud's  death  had  been  others, 
and  these  had  happened  a  long  time  ago, 
she  had  forgotten  how  many  years. 

This  latest  item  concerning  the  strang- 
ers acted  like  a  gust  of  wind  upon  smould- 
ering embers.  Mhre  Michaud  was  not 
liked  in  Narronne.  When  goaded  by 
her  neighbors'  remarks  she  displayed  a 
sharp  tongue.  Since  her  old  man's  death 
she  had  drawn  within  her  house  and  heart, 
mingling  as  little  as  was  possible  with 
the  women  of  the  village.  What  inci- 
dents of  the  cafS  were  worth  gossipping 
over  these  heard  from  their  husbands. 

The  following  day  everyone  talked  of 
this  incident,  which  grew  from  an  omis- 
sion into  a  crime  through  much  bandying 
from  tongue  to  tongue,  while  many  other 
sins  were  suddenly  discovered  to  the  old 
woman's  discredit. 

"  She  sits  all  alone  in  church,"  said  one. 


*^ apart  from  everybody  else.  I  don't 
believe  she  prays."  A  young  woman 
carrying  a  nursing  child,  came  out  through 
her  open  doorway,  and  joined  her  neigh- 
bors in  the  street. 

**  Yes,  and  she  works  her  fields  on  Sun- 
days," added  another;  **M'sieu'  Tcuri 
told  her  it  was  a  sin,  but  she  still  does  it." 

Old  Jacques'  daughter  and  Marie 
Grognard  came  upon  the  scene  simul- 
taneously. 

"  She  has  n't  gone  to  confession  for 
years,"  the  former  said.  "She  has  no 
fear  of  heaven  or  hell." 

At  this  a  hush  fell  upon  the  group, 
broken  only  by  the  children's  occasional 
cries. 

"You  may  be  sure  it  was  Boiteau's 
giri — and  she  knows  it,  and  old  Boiteau 
knows  it,"  Marie  said  knowingly;  "  that 's 
why  she  won't  tell  their  names — ^hein?** 
The  others  seemed  to  agree  in  this. 

"Nice  reputation  the  honest  folk  of 
Narronne  will  get.  They  ought  to  take 
Boiteau  before  the  judge--and  she  too." 

"  Lizette  is  a  child,  and  such  goings  on 
will  make  her  bad." 

"  She  'd  be  better  off  in  the  orphan- 
asylum  in  Beaumarche,  anyway,"  Marie 
added,  "  before  it 's  too  late,  or  some- 
thing '11  happen.  I  would  n't  be  sur- 
prised if  she  had  a  *  secret  sous  son  tablier* 


now. 


>» 


m. 


"Mfere  Michaud!  the  gensdarmes  are 
cominir!"  shouted  younir  Groirnard  one 

"  What  for  ?  "  grunted  Boiteau,  raising 
his  head.  Since  the  past  week  he  had 
deserted  the  "Lion  Bouge,"  coming  in- 
stead to  the  "  Fleur-de-Lis " — ^while  the 
village  looked  wise  and  gossips  pointed 
at  him  from  kitchen-doors. 

"For  old  Mfere  Michaud — take  her  to 
prison,"  said  Giognaid.  "Know  why? 
— hein  ?  She  did  n't  send  the  strangers' 
names  to  the  police — it's  a  crime — ^ten 
years  lock  up  and  five  hundred  francs 
fine.    Attons   done  I**    he    protested,   as 
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Boiteau   aimed   a   kick   at   him — **c*e9t 


*  99 

vrat. 


«< 


What 's  that  ?  "  the  old  woman  asked, 
pausing  in  her  knitting,  her  wrinkled  face 
expressing  her  inability  to  understand. 
"Whatdidhesay?" 

'"He  said  the  gemdarmes  are  coming 
for  you/'  one  of  the  older  men  volun- 
teered. 

Her  face  from  yellow  turned  ashen, 
and  her  mouth  quivered.  **The  gens- 
darmes— gensdarmes — for  me  ?  "  she  blub- 
bered. Her  half-knitted  stocking  feU 
to  the  floor  where  the  cat  made  sport  of 
the  ball  of  wool. 

"Mais  out — on  account  of  the  strang- 
ers;— ^you  should  have  told  the  police 
long  ago; — ^it  's  the  law." 

Mere  Michaud  trembled  in  her  chair. 
*'Non,  noni**  she  cried.  "I've  done 
nothing — gensdarmes — ^for  me  ?  J*ai  rien 
faUf' 

The  crowd  laughed,  and  taking  the 
cue  continued  to  taunt  her  with  jib^  and 
pictures  of  her  coming  arrest.  Every 
voice  joined  in  the  medley  until  nothing 
but  broken  words,  a  coarse  laugh  or  oath, 
were  distinguishable  above  the  babel. 
M^re  Michaud  sat  crushed  in  her  chair 
— ^from  which  she  at  first  half-started 
forward — and  said  not  a  word.  Now 
and  then  a  tear  rolled  down  her  furrowed 
cheek.  In  her  eyes  was  an  expression 
of  fear,  mingled  with  questioning  appeal 
and  pain  indescribable.  Lizette  stood 
by  the  little  bar,  uneasy  and  wondering 
what  it  all  meant. 

Boiteau  stood  one  against  them  all, 
telling  her,  between  curses  and  epithets, 
not  to  mind  their  lies;  but  the  sport  had 
reached  its  height  of  contagion,  and  they 
laughed  at  him  and  continued  to  torture 
the  old  woman,  until  Lizette,  long  after 
the  accustomed  hour,  made  preparations 
to  close  the  shop.  The  men  started  off 
by  twos  and  threes;  a  parting  salute  was 
delivered  by  Grognard  as  he  passed  by 
an  open  window.  "  They  're  coming, 
M^re  Michaud — ^they're  coming!"  fals 
rough  voice  returned  reverberatingly  from 
the  road;  "the  gensdarmss  are  coming." 


TV. 


Wherever  or  with  ^^hom  that  tbii 
"  the  gensdarmes  are  comiiig  "  origiBiftDl 
no  one  knew  or  thought  to  ask.  Han^ 
in  Narronne,  for  the  villagers'  ignoiua 
of  the  law  and  its  representatives  is  pro* 
portionate  to  their  fear  of  both,— in- 
bounded.  Doubtless  Grognard  ini 
picked  up  something  of  the  sort  in  Ben- 
marche,  where  hotels  are  numerous  anl 
the  police  regulations  more  in  evidoxx, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  guests'  nano 
must  be  r^stered  at  the  police-buren 
within  a  specified  time. 

However,  the  ciy  was  taken  up  by  tbe 
village  yokels  who  seized  upon  evoj 
occasion  they  passed  the  "  Fleur-de-lis' 
to  call  out:  "Mfere  Michaud,  the  gens- 
armes  are  coming!"  It  spread  to  ei^ 
comer  of  the  viUage,  until  at  last  it  be- 
came a  by-word,  and  eveiy  person  in 
Narronne  capable  of  talkhig  used  it 
whenever  Mere  Michaud  appeared  in 
sight.  Teamsters  passing  by  the  hold 
quoted  it  in  place  of  the  usual  cheeiy 
**B(m  jour**;  idlers  in  the  oaji  prologued 
their  calls  for  liquor  with  ihe  warning, 
while  little  children  assembled  in  groups 
before  the  door  singing  in  high  treble 
chorus:  "Me  Michaud,  the  gensdarmes 
are  coming!  Me  Michaud,  the  gens- 
darmes are  coming!"  The  constant  rep- 
etition and  reminder  of  the  fate  hanging 
over  the  lone  woman,  far  from  wearing 
itself  into  a  mere  insignificance,  daily 
took  on  a  larger  and  more  dreadful  shape 
in  her  simple  mind,  until  the  birds  re- 
peated it  in  their  song,  she  heard  it  in  the 
lowing  of  the  cattle,  in  the  whispering 
trees ;  the  very  flowers  in  her  little  garden 
nodded  and  spoke  the  words  and  her 
cabbages  had  them  written  upon  their 
huge  wrinkled  leaves.  Even  the  wind 
as  it  whistled  down  the  chimney  in  early 
autumn  plainly  said  to  her:  "Mere 
Michaud,  the  gensdarmes  are  coming!" 

She  had  long  ago  ceased  complaining. 
Had  not  her  bread  depended  upon  it, 
she  would  have  abandoned  the  oaf  6  and 
gone  to  buiy  herself  in  the  woods  Hke  a 
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hermit.  After  awhile  she  actually  be- 
gan to  believe  her  soul  was  stained  with 
^  some  great  crime,  though  she  could  not 
\  tell  what  it  was,  nor  questioned.  It  must 
be  so,  since  everybody,  even  to  the  birds 
and  innocent  little  children  told  her  with- 
out end.  She  closed  her  heart  more  and 
more  to  her  neighbors,  thus  earning  bit- 
terer jeers  and  louder  gossip  than  if  she 
had  gone  boldly  among  them,  for  the 
peasants  resent  aloofness  or  exclusiveness 
as  other  classes  invite  it,  and  what  these 
people  feel  in  their  hearts  undergoes  no 
dissimulation  but  comes  at  once  and 
sharply  to  their  Ups  and  eyes. 

Bitterly  Mire  Michaud  wept  every 
day  in  the  soUtude  of  her  garret-room, 
when  the  laige  silent  night  looked  down 
and  no  one  stirred  within  or  without. 
Daily  she  awoke  from  a  bed  terrorred  in 
mad  dreams,  fearing  to  raise  the  wrinkled 
lids  of  her  tear-washed  eyes  upon  the 
harsh  world  and  the  coming  of  the  getu- 
darmes.  And  each  day  that  passed  with- 
out fateful  sign  or  sound  of  their  approach 
but  made  the  morrow  more  dreaded,  for 
each  day  seemed  her  last  of  freedom  and 
immunity;  and  for  all  her  fear  of  the 
terrible  torture  and  punishment  that  were 
to  be  inflicted  upon  her  she  at  last  came 
to  wish  for  their  coming,  and  be  relieved 
of  the  suspense  and  expectation  that 
weighed  upon  her  wearied  soul. 

She  had  no  companion  but  Lizette, 
and  on  her  she  showered  in  bitterest 
moments  all  the  tears  her  sorrow  and  the 
mother-love  in  her  poor,  withered  heart 
had  to  give.  And  even  if  the  child  un- 
derstood nothing,  there  was  that  between 
them  which  inoculated  her  with  her 
mother's-grief  along  with  the  salt  love, 
and  the  two  mingled  their  tears,  mother 
and  daughter  alike  not  knowing  why. 

At  last  one  day  the  getiMdarmes  came, 
and  notwithstanding  it  was  already  broad 
day,  no  doors  were  open.  The  cows 
bellowed  angrily  in  the  stable  for  being 
locked  in  trom  their  pasturage;  dogs 
tugged  at  their  chains  with  dismal  howls, 
and  the  gray  house-cat  whined  at  the 
kitchen-door  for  admittance. 


There  was  no  sign  of  stirring  life  with- 
in, and  after  repeated  knocks  with  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  one  of  the  law's  guard- 
ians set  his  shoulder  agamst  the  door 
and  burst  it  open. 

From  room  to  room  the  gen^darmes 
went,  half  the  viUage  at  their  heels,  until 
they  heard  a  faint  sound  issuing  from  a 
cold  garret-chamber.  Inside  they  found 
Lizette  weeping  over  the  bed  of  her 
mother,  who  lay  white  and  still  in  sleep, 
her  face  bedewed  with  the  child's  tears; 
but  neither  lizette's  warm  tears  or  bitter 
grief  had  power  to  open  those  seamed 
and  scarred  eyelids,  or  bring  recognition 
from  the  cold  hands  she  pressed  with 
such  appealing  between  her  own  little 
palms. 

While  Lizette  was  being  cared  for  by  a 
neighbor,  the  gemdarmes  inquired  among 
the  villagers  concerning  her  mother. 
When  old  Boiteau  came  forward  to  tell 
what  he  knew,  the  meaning  of  a  letter 
containing  a  small  sum  of  money  which 
had  been  received  at  the  police-bureau 
became  plain.  This  was  an  instalment 
on  the  amount  she  was  to  pay  for  her 
** terrible  crime,"  and  "would  they  be  so 
merciful  as  to  let  her  earn  the  rest  in 
time,  and  stay  with  her  little  giri  who 
needed  her  and  not  send  her  to  prison." 

When  the  doctor  gravely  pronounced 
his  verdict  on  the  cause  of  deatii,  the  gens- 
darmes  said  nothing;  but  in  their  hearts 
they  knew  the  secret,  and  understanding 
much  of  human  nature,  wondered  not 
at  all. 

After  the  funeral,  Lizette  was  taken 
to  the  orphan-asylum  at  Beaumaiche 
to  stay  until  she  was  twenty-one.  The 
neighbors  congregated  in  their  doorways 
when  the  carriage  passed  by  and  stood 
watching  it  disappear,  while  details  of 
the  strange  passinir  of  M^  Michaud 
w«e;=e£Sl5on  with  lurid  exag- 
gerations. 

"Poor  child — ^poor  little  orphan,"  said 
Giognard's  wife,  "she 's  all  alone  in  the 
worid  now." 

LouiB  Scott  Dabo. 

New  York  City. 
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GREAT  INSURANCE  COMPANIES  AS   FOUNTAIN-HEADS    OP 
POLITICAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CORRUPTION. 

A  SHORT  time  before  Mr.  Hu^es  began  magnitude,  otanding  and  condition  of  die 
his  eearchiug  examination  of  the  con-  twenty-tour  representatiTe  life-iosunnce  com- 
diticMU  of  the  great  New  York  insurance  com-  ponies  on  December  31,  1904.  In  the  aecond 
panies,  we  were  in  conveisalion  with  one  of  table  u  an  exhibit  of  the  surplus  earned  during 
the  .most  schohirly,  thoughtful  and  consden-  the  decade  from  1895  to  1904  indusiTe.  and 
tious  gentlemen  of  our  acquaintance — a  gen-  how  applied.  Now  to  understand  my  rematfc 
it  will  only  be  necessary  for  you  to  notice  these 
hcts: 

"The  gross  assets  of  the  EquitaWe  Aasur- 
ance  SocMty  at  the  end  of  1904  were  $41*,- 
807,122;  those  of  the  Mut^ial  life  of  Neir 
York  at  the  same  time  were  9MS.70I,St7; 
and  those  of  the  New  York  life  were  fSM,- 
800,880.  The  distributive  earnings  of  these 
C(»npames  between  1895  and  1M4  indusiTe 
were  as  follows:  The  EquiUble,  «68,Ae4,812: 
the  Mutual,  (53,942,118;  the  New  York  life. 
951,198,079.  The  dividends  paid  and  cred- 
ited during  this  period  were  as  follows:  The 
Equitable,  «S6,M«,27D;  the  Mutual,  924, 
047,091;  the  New  York  life,  t»4,OO0,STA. 
The  remainder  to  surplus  for  future  distrOni- 
don  was:  The  Equitable,  (32,008,842;  the 
Mutual,  «29,8&5,087;  the  New  York  life. 
(17,188,704. 

"By  these  figures  you  will  see  the  force  of 
what  I  said  relative  to  the  bad  showing  of  the 
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tleman  who  for  years  has  made 
subject  of  careful  study.  After  speaking  of 
the  wholesale  corruption  and  infidelity  to  the 
most  sacred  of  trusts  that  had  already  come 
to  li^t  in  the  management  of  the  Equitable 
AsBunmce  Sodety,  our  friend  replied: 

"And  yet,  Mr.  Flower,  the  had  showing  of 
the  Equitable  is  surpassed  by  that  of  both  the 
New  York  life  and  the  Mutual  Life  of  New 
Yoric.  Let  me  show  you  two  tables  published 
in  Brown's  £oat  of  Innnmee  Slatufin,  ed- 
ition of  1005,  blowing  the  business,  financial 
and  economic  conditions.  In  the  first  place 
we  have   a  table  showing    the  compantive 
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New  York  Life  and  the  Mutual  Life  Com- 

puiiea,  but  the  figures  ue  of  coutm  only  com- 
parative and  ahow  that  it  ia  absurd  for  th« 
New  York  Life,  for  example,  to  descant  upon 
the  reprehensible  methods  of  the  Equit^il^' 
The  true  inwardness  of  the  situation,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  appreciated  until  we  coon- 
pare  the  showing  of  these  companies  with 
that  of  some  other  company  or  companies 
where  the  'high  finance'  methods  of  Wall 
street  have  not  been  in  vogue.  Here,  for  ex- 
ample, ri^t  under  the  table  of  the  New 
York  Life  we  find  that  of  the  Northwestern. 
Its  gross  asaeta,  as  j^u  will  see,  at  the  close 
of  1904  were  «1H,7M,S24,  less  than  half 
those  of  the  New  York  life  and  •247,906,- 
803  less  than  those  of  the  Mubial  Life.  Yet 
its  distributive  earnings  from  1895  to  1904 
indudve  were  $50,258,918,  as  against  C61,- 
198,079  for  the  New  York  life  and  «99,94S,- 
118  for  the  Mutual  life;  while  the  dividends 
paid  and  credited  were  |K9,B24,682,  as  against 
«S4,00g.S7S  for  the  New  York  Life,  and  ««4,- 
047,081  for  the  Mutual.  The  remainder  to 
surplus  for  future  distribution  for  the  North- 
western was  •20,029,234.  as  against  tl7,lSB,- 
704  for  the  New  York  life,  and  t29,89A,0S7 
for  tbe  Mutual  Life.     Here  is  i 
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an  almost  startling  illustration  of  the  bad  show- 
ingof  the  New  York  life  and  the  Mutual  life, 
which  indicates  deaily  that  these  companies 
have  not  only  been  tarred  with  the  same  stidc 
used  in  the  Equitable,  but  that  the  tar  has 
been  spread  on  with  a  more  lavish  hand  in 
the  case  of  these  companies  than  with  the 
Equitable." 

The  investigation  made  by  the  Armstrong 
committee  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hughes 
more  than  sustains  our  friend's  contentioo. 
Lideed,  the  revelations  of  moral  depravi^ 
aod  infidelity  to  sacred  obligations  that  startled 
the  worid  when  the  facta  of  tbe  Equital^ 
came  to  li^t  have  here  been  matched,  and  in 
some  JnatjnitHi  the  revelations  have  been  more 
astounding  in  the  New  York  Life  and  tbe 
Mutual  Ijfe  of  New  York  than  the  earlier 
records  of  depravj^  and  crookedness  that 
were  brought  to  li^t  by  the  Hendricks  report. 
Here,  as  in  the  Equitat^,  we  have  seen  tbe 
same  shameful  extravagance  and  reckless 
waste  of  tbe  poHcy-h^ders'  hard-earned 
money.  Here  have  been  revealed  prodigal 
expenflitures  for  poUtical  purposes,  the  trafl 
of  the  serpent  extending  to  Albany  and  to 
Washington.  Here  also  the  mtmey  of  tbe 
people  fajM  been  used  by  Wall-street  gamblen 
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and  promoters  to  enrich  insiden  and  favored 
broken.  Here  we  have  bebdd  a  great  in- 
minnce  company  made  a  practical  annex  to  a 
■peculatm  WaDnrtieet  firm,  and  the  monef 
<a  the  people, — the  trust  funds  that  should 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  most  sacred  of  all 
trusts, — used  by  tfae  unsavory  band  of  trust- 
promoters  who  organised  and  attempted  to 
successfully  float  £e  water-lc^ged  ship-trust. 
Nor  is  this  anj'thing  tike  a  full  record  of  the 
iniqui^  chargeaUe  to  the  management  of  the 
great  insurance  companies  since  they  have 
become  the  plaything  of  the  Morgans,  the 
Hanimana,  the  Ryans  and  other  speculative 
explohen  and  gamblers  of  their  ilk.  To 
nolioe  all  tbeir  grave  sins  of  omission  and 
oommisnoD  since  they  have  become  the  pr^ 
of  Wall-Btreet  hig^  financiers  would  require 
more  space  than  an  issue  of  The  Arena,  but 
there  are  a  few  facta  that  demand  special 
notice: 

(1)  The  Looith  Wats  of  the  Poliey-hMxra' 
Money.  Tlie  low  standard  of  ethical  ideals 
prevalent  in  Wall  street  and  throughout  the 
new  commercial  feudalism  whose  members 
pose  aa  the  "safe  and  sane"  repreaentativea 
ol  commercial  int^^^  and  security  but  who 
have  also  for  years  been  becoming  more  and 
man  the  achial  rulers  of  the  nation,  has 
iddom  been  mora  strikingly  lUustrated  than 
in  the  recidesa,  loose  and  criminally  Grtrava^ 


gant  management  of  the  great  inmranoe  con- 
panies,  where  if  anywhere  in  the  busincM- 
worid,  every  sentiment  of  h<»or,  prabi^, 
manhood  and  humanly  should  demand  diat 
econcony  and  a  recognition  of  the  sacred  dl■^ 
acter  of  the  trust  imposed  should  be  ever 
present.  Here  we  have  seen  the  expoiaiic 
dinner  given  by  Mr.  Hyde  to  M.  Camboi 
charged  up  to  the  company.  Young  ftb. 
Hyde  wanted  a  handsome  private-car;  the 
policy-holdere'  money  paid  for  it  Bia  aakiy 
was  thirty  tbousand  dollars;  he  wanted  it 
raised,  so  forthwith  he  recoved  aeven^'^Te 
thousand  dollars.  This,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  bis  growing  appetite.  Bud  ere  kmg  we 
find  it  raised  to  one  hundred  thotuand,  or 
double  that  received  by  the  Presideat  of  tiw 
United  States;  and  yet  it  is  admitted  on  aO 
hands  that  this  young  man  was  not  in  ai^ 
con^icuous  decree  a  man  of  business  abili^. 
In  five  years,  or  between  1900  and  1904  in- 
duaive,  according  to  Superintendent  Hold- 
rides'  report,  the  salaries  of  the  Equitable 
Assurance  Society's  officials  jumped  fawn  the 
extravagant  figure  of  C380,100  per  anntnn  to 
the  enormous  figure  of  9018,300,  or  81.48  per 
cent.  The  rich  widow  of  the  author  tA  the 
present  "system"  was  pensioned  out  ol  the 
money  contributed  by  the  poUcy-hcdders,  the 
receiving  twenty-five  thousand  doUara  a  year. 
And  these  are  merely  typical  illustratians  of 
the  reign  of  exbavagance,  loot  and  waste  that 
is  one  conspicuous  feature  of  the  management 
of  the  big  New  York  companies.  Indeed, 
while  the  policy-holders  have  received  less 
than  they  should  have  received,  these  ctmi- 
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pKniea  hAve  been  perfect  Eldarados  for  tbe 
favored  officials  and  innde  ezploiten — tAoM 
eommeTxnat  cormorantt  who  have  faO^tud  off 
of  ilts  hard  eamingt  of  Uu  Ameriam  jteopls. 
Take,  for  instance,  a  typical  example  as  found 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  John  A.  McCall  of  the  New 
York  life  Insurance  Company. 

From  1883  to  1886  he  held  the  office  of 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  of  New  York 
state,  a  position  which  commands  a  salary  of 
t7,000  with  tl.TOO  for  expenses.  Thus  he 
received  at  that  time  «8,700  a  year.  In  1886 
he  became  Comptroller  for  the  Equitalde  Com- 
pany, at  a  salary,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
of  1112,000  a  year.  In  1892  he  was  electeid 
President  of  the  New  York  life  Insurance 
Company,  a  position  which  he  has  since  hdd. 
During  the  last  few  yeats  he  has  received  a 
salary  of  9100,000  a  year.  But  during  this 
period,  when  he  supposedly  has  been  devoting 
his  time  and  energy  to  the  interests  and  fur- 
therance of  the  Intimate  business  of  the 
companies  from  which  he  has  been  receiving 
such  munificent  salaries,  his  personal  fortune 
has  not  suffered.  The  New  York  papers 
announced  that  be  was  worth  918,000,000, 
but  on  the  witness-stand  Mr.  McCall  stated 
that  he  was  not  a  multi-millionaire,  or  even  a 
millionaire.  Yet  this  gentleman,  who  would 
have  us  believe  he  is  worth  leas  than  a  million, 
is  the  possessor  of  a  mansion  at  West  End, 
New  Jersey,  known  aa  "Shadow  Lawn,"  and 
frequently  called  the  "White  House  by  the 
Sea."  This  home  with  its  furnishings  is  said 
to  have  cost  considerably  mon  than  a  million 
dollars.    Tbe   sUble   alone    cost    tlM.OOO. 
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His  town  home.  No.  57  West  7Cd  street,  is 
said  to  be  worth  at  least  a  half  a  mffiion  dollan. 
Yet  the  levelationa  made  since  tbe  mien  of 
the  Dead  Sea  of  inauntooe  cormptioD  sod  in- 
famy have  been  stirred,  indicate  that  Mr. 
McCall  is  by  no  means  an  exception.  Indeed, 
it  would  appear  that  others  have  fared  even 
better  than  he. 

(2)  SinUter  Influmee  in  PdiHet.  Not 
only  has  the  wealth  of  the  pcdicy-holders  been 
employed  by  these  companies  from  time  to 
time,  as  has  been  dearly  shown,  to  foster  tad 
further  the  mterests  of  tiie  commercial  feudal- 
ism, but  there  is  every  reason  to  believ<e  that 
the  wealth  of  the  people — tbe  hard-euned 
money  of  tbe  wealth-oeators  at  America, 
given  m  good  faith  to  secure  an  ample  cmn- 
petence  for  their  widows  and  oiphans — has 
been  used  to  so  influraice  legislation  as  to  take 
away  the  people's  safeguards  that  had  been 
provided  for  their  protectioa.  In  the  New 
York  ITorU'j  full  page  editorial  biMdnde  of 
June  88th  we  find  &e  ftdknring  account  <A 
the  trail  of  the  insuiaoce  serpent  in  New  Yoric 
state  pohtics  After  descrilnng  how  \mdet 
the  elder  Hyde's  mMnggMiumt  ^  piceent  in- 
surance system  was  advanced  in  wch  a  way 
as  to  hvor  tbe  offioala  and  manipulators  dt 
the  funds,  the  WoM  cootinuea: 

"  To  pmsnt  tMaekt  mi  Aa  jyitaH  (As  m- 
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t  comjnnut  have  regtdaiiy  nmntamtd 
m  Vmr  mjioy  memhert  of  the  Inauranee  Ctm- 
mittMt  of  both  hovMt  of  tlu  Ltgidaitirt.  la- 
deed,  in  recent  years  the  Insurance  Commit- 
tees have  been  ^pointed  \>y  the  insurance 
companicB.  TentatiTe  lists  have  been  made 
up  by  successive  speakers  and  presidents  of 
the  senate  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  McCall  and  Mr.  McCurdy  for  their  ap- 
proval, and  such  changes  have  usually  been 
made  as  these  insutvnce  presidents  desired. 

"To  secure  and  to  hold  this  Ic^slative  power 
over  themselves  these  insurance  companies 
have  leg^ulariy  contributed  to  the  State  Com- 
mittees of  both  parties  and  have  regularly 
kept  on  their  pay-rolls  prominent  ntcmbers 
tit  both  political  parties.  Superintendent 
&ndricks'  report  of  the  amounts  paid  by  the 
EquitaUe  to  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Elihu  Root 
and  David  B.  Hill  contains  the  names  of  only 
three  men.  ...  It  does  not  contain  the  names 
<rf  scores  of  others  vrho  have  received  life-in- 
surance money  for  their  influence  or  tbor 
services  or  their  silence. 

"Developing  from  this  legislative  control 
these  insurance  companies  themselves  drew 
up  the  insurance  law  which  was  enacted  in  its 
present  form  in  1892.  They  were  beginning 
to  be  bothered  by  a  number  of  suits  from  policy- 
holders whose  policies  had  matured  and  who 
realized  that  they  had  been  defrauded.  In 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  suits  a  section  waa 
put  into  the  insurance  law  in  1800  which  pro- 
htUted  any  pdicy-holder  from  tmngiiig  stdt 
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"By  the  iiwuBnoe  law  the  Superinbcsid^ 
t)t  Insiuanoe  leeeived  full  power  over  all  ■ 
surance  oranpanies,  mutual,  benevolent,  ba- 
temal  and  assesammt,  as  well  ■■  the  lag 
three'  defened-dividend  oompwiiea. 
coder  to  uttUse  this  power  for  their  own  a^ 
vantage  the  insurance  ccanpaaiea  aeciued  bcB 
the  State  Committees  and  tbe  political  kadcn 
tbe  privil^e  of  appnnting  the  Superintnd- 
enta  of  Insurance  and  their  nibordiiutes.  .' . . 

"Tlte  ccnnpanies  took  tuma  in  aelerting  ibt 
Superintendents,  and  each  companj  waa  o- 
titled  to  one  deputy  to  represent  it." 

lliat  the  New  York  WoM  in  the  above  was 
making  but  a  moderate  statement  of  the  tmtt 
is  (Neatly  shown  by  tbe  testimony  of  Slate 
Senator  Edgar  T.  Brackett,  given  in  an  intei^ 
view  published  in  New  York  chi  Septcmhcr 
17th.  Few,  if  any,  public  semmta  in  die 
Empire  State  are  in  a  position  to  qjemk  moie 
authoritatively  OD  the  question  of  the  domina- 
tion of  the  insurance  companies  in  New  York 
atate  politics  than  is  this  distinguisbed  Repub- 
lican legislator.  Hence  his  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  should  sound  like  a  tocsin 
call  to  patriotic  Americans,  compelling  them 
to  throw  off  their  fatal  bthar^^y  and  subservi- 
ency to  partisan  bosses  ere  it  is  too  late.  To 
sleep  at  the  present  time  is  to  commit  treason 
against  the  republic. 

"No  wie,"  saya  Senator  Brackett,  "who 
has  witnessed  the  Samson-like  grip  of  tbe  lif^ 
insurance  corporations  on  and  their  power 
over  legislation  will  be  amaz^  a  single  moment 
at  Mr.  Perkins'  declarations. 
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"In  tbe  L^alatuTC  of  the'Sute  of  New 
YaA  there  hu  not  been  in  tmn^  y^an,  and 
this  embraoes  yean  <rf  dtminnnce  of  both 
pditic^  parties,  a  member  ol  the  insurance 
c<nnmittee,  of  either  Senate  or  Amaahfy,  who 
haa  not  been  aatiaf  actory  to  and  a^^roved  by 
these  life  insurance  companies,  lliese  fxtta- 
nittees  have  been  graveyards  of  lulls  designed 
to  give  policy-h<Jdus  a  fair  show  in  their  deal- 
ings with  tbe  cranpanies. 

"The  simplest  lull  affecting  life  insurance 
has  needed  the  approval  of  the  companies 
before  it  stood  a  ghost's  show  of  passing." 

The  pdidcally  inunoral  condition  that  has 
prevailed  since  the  system  became  a  formid- 
able power  in  American  life  forms  one  of  the 
most  sinister  and  ominous  chapters  in  the 
history  of  the  attempt  of  the  present  commer- 
cialistic  feudalism,  by  the  aid  of  political 
bosses,  party  machines  and  its  henchmen  in 
government,  to  firmly  establish  a  government 
of  corporate  wealth  operating  under  the  cloak 
of  democracy.  Well  does  tbe  New  York 
Worid  observe  in  discussing  the  influence  of 
the  insurance  companies  on  the  politics  of 
New  York: 

"Never  before  have  its  United  States  Sena- 
tors, its  political  leaders,  its  officials,  its  prom- 
inent, distinguished  men,  appeared  as  the 
recipients  of  the  pittances  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  policy-holders,  whose  forethought 
for  those  near  and  dear  to  them  was  perverted 
to  work  iniquity. 

"From  the  time  when  in  1807  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  represented  for  the  first  time  the  in- 
surance lobby  in  Albany  until  the  lid  of  Equit- 
able Conuption  was  lifted  by  its  officials' 
wrangling  over  the  spoils,  the  Ijfe-Insurance 
System  has  been  a  perverter  of  public  morals 
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and  a  corrupter  of  public  men,  all  the  more 
dangerous  because  of  its  ^parent  respectabfl- 
Ity. 

"It  has  gone  on  so  long  not  because  its  in- 
iquity was  not  known,  but  because  those  who 
knew  most  pn^ted  most.  Tlie  offidals  of  the 
State  whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  theft  and 
to  protect  the  policy-hoIderB  were  tiiemselvea 
the  appointees  and  employ^  of  the  system, 
not  only  their  salaries  but  their  perquisites 
and  pickings  being  paid  by  the  insurance  com- 

But  tbe  domination  of  New  York  politics 
by  the  unfaithful  stewards  of  the  insurance 
companies  is  but  a  part  of  tbe  dark  story  of 
political  shame.  For  years  the  corrupt  prac- 
tices and  irresponsible  management  of  the 
millions  of  the  people's  money  have  gone  on 
unchaUengedand  have  resulted  in  the  enonnous 
enrichment  of  the  official  grafters  and  the  al- 
most equally  great  benefit  of  the  Wall-street 
gamUeis  and  promoters.  At  length  a  time 
came  when  the  insurance  ■"■"■g*™—**  natu- 
rally dreaded  any  hooest  investigatioB  no  leaa 
than  did  tbe  reckless  gamblers  of  Wall  street 
who  acquire  hundreds  of  millions  of  ddkia 
thiou^  watered  slodcs.  manipulated  securi- 
tiea  and  other  forms  of  indirectitm  known  to 
"hi^  finance,"  while  posing  as  the  conserva- 
tive interests,  tbe  "safe  and  sane"  element 
and  the  piDais  of  respectability.  Any  h<MMrt 
administiaticm,  in  no  wise  beholden  to  tbe 
Morgana,  the  Rock^dlen,  die  insurance  sjs- 
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M^BfthelitMiti  I  hen^  —  giTeniBtk  I 
Nev  T«>k  JmHcm.  wfea  Mr.  Geoage  W. 


oCi.  mi^  B«ke  BO  cad  ol  trariik  bv  tfcaHBd- 
^  Out  tbe  wb]fe  wiliM  altemftim  a^ 
kMlirn.titJM  be  npoaed  and  (Hotkrawn.  A^ 
pwpccl  of  a  Polfy  bfsve,  boU  aad  *»»<— 
wtaHnrtntioa  tbat  ArniM  ■**— f*  to  ihaa 
Ihr  Aagean  ilaUn  of  WaD  rtiecl  Batanlf 


t  was  thb  great  fear, 
tfawi  the  hogt  of  brc  ahcT  Omt  made  tk 
"•Tileni "  nfaacfibe  it*  miTBnnT  to  defeat  Hr. 
BtTaB;  and  in  the  light  of  facia  nam  »  the 
powfioB  of  tke  pobGc.  who  can  doobt  bat 
Oat  it  «M  tbe  anvietkn  tbat  tbe  inlenala 
of  tlv  BepvUkaa  partf  a«  ofganiaed  and 
HMHTwIatwl  b^  tlK  Platti.  the  Odelb,  ^x 
AUrichea.  tfe  Spooufx,  the  EDdBMS.  the 
Defon.  tk  Dij^u.  the  Pcnioaes.  Hk  C<»- 


e  aboiv  **i»-    cmt.  Ib  «•«  Tork  w^m. 


F^ckina  of  tte  Nev  Yoik  life  WM  on  the  siMid, 
as  it  gneaanpbaab  to  oar  daim  tfut  it  was 
not  the  tm-oJiu  i«nc  that  was  ao  TJgoKNnlf 
«Bploy«d  bv  the  WaB-atrcet  intewati  mm  a 
bogv  ta>  fr^len  the  people,  which  led  Oie 
oooipanies,  togcthec  with  the 


high  finandeis  of  Wall  stmt,  who  have  ac- 
qniicd  nuQiaos  apoo  mil  Komi  of  doUan 
**"'"^  pmUiiig  in  stodcs  and  throng 
vaiioaa  torria  ol  conupt  [KBcticea  and  ib- 
diiectioa,  to  imitedlj  oppoae  BIr.  Brfan. 
We  inrite  the  special  attentiaa  c4  the  reader 
to  Blr.  Peihins'  dedantiaa  that  die  gold 
Democrat.  Mr.  McCaO,  and  his  compattioti 
of  the  New  Y<«k  Life  considered  it  wiae* 
for  their  interests  to  Kbenllj  pay  to  elect  Mr. 
Boaaerdt  instead  of  the  gold  DemoOBt.  indge 
Paiher.  whn  tfa^  saw  Uk  St.  Loais  pbtfbna. 
Hete  it  was  no  kxign-  anj  silver  iwut,  thai 
drove  the  iateicsta  to  cast  their  lot  with  &e 
party; 
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"A.  check  for  (tS.TOCJtO,  p&jable  to  Coine- 
liiu  N.  Bliss,  which  appeared  oa  the  companj's 
books  as  '  by  order  of  the  president,*  was  shown 
to  Mr.  Perkins. 

"Q.  "What  was  this  for?' 

"A.  'For  campaign  funds  during  the  last 
campugn.  I  wish  to  say  the  company  oon- 
tiibuted  to  campaign  funds  also  during  the 
first  and  second  campaigns  of  McKinky.' 

"Q.  'Whatfor?' 

"A.  'Well,  we  considered  it  perfectly  Inti- 
mate, and  believed  it  necessaiy  to  secuie  our 
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le  to-dn  tks 

ircntrriTt  nfmrirfwlth  would  oonilM  or  mrUftliuaT- 
UK)»"-,M>  ATktOaa  btfart  bumr^HX  tmaUgMm  Cam- 


interests.  We  deoned  this  es- 
pecially necessary  when  we  saw  that  St.  Louis 
platform.' 

"Mr.  Peridna  said  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  made  it  neceasary  to  support  one  pt^doJ 
party  rather  than  another. 

" '  And  even  our  preadent,  John  A.  IfeCall,' 
he  added,  'althou^  a  Democnt,  conaideied 
that  the  occasion  warranted  him  supporting 
Mr.  McKinley  and  Mr.  RooMvelt.  both  with 
funds  and  wiUi  his  vote.' 

"Senator  Aimatrong  asked  Mr.  Perkins 
why  the  campaign  craitribution  was  in  so  odd 
a  figure. 

'"I  don't  exactly  know,'  leplied  Mr.  Per- 
Idas.    'The  ctnnpany  had  agreed  to  contribute 


Onar,  In  Haw  Tork  Anwrlem.    (Ranroduced  bv  ipeclrU 
permlalDii  of  W.  K.  EeuM.) 
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up  to  950,000,  but  Mr  Bliss  said  that  the  figUK 
we  did  contribute  was  all  he  required.' 

"The  money,  he  said,  was  paid  by  the  com- 
pany to  J.  P.  Mo^an  &  Co.,  and  by  the  latter 
to  Mr.  Bliss.  In  each  of  the  McIQnlcf  cam- 
paigns the  company  paid  9AO,000." 

The  New  Yoric  Amanean  in  discussing  this 
part  of  Mr.  Perkins*  testimiMiy  peitineatly 
asks: 

"What  ri^t  bad  this  man,  or  any  group  of 
men,  to  take  the  money  of  the  policy-hotden 
and  contribute  it  to  the  Republinn,  the  Dem- 
ocratic, the  Populist  or  the  Prohilntion  cam- 
paign fund  7 

"Men  contndling  insuraaoe  funds  are,  in 
effect,  administrators  of  an  estate,  and  one  of 
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the  most  sacred  estates  which  could  be  con- 
■tituted.  It  is  an  estate  created  by  men  un- 
*l™il""g  of  politics,  to  provide  the  means  of 
Ufa  for  widows  and  children  after  the  death 
of  the  father  who  paid  the  premiums  that  have 
always  been  extortionate." 

It  would  seem  to  us  that  no  one  con  read 
Mr.  Perkins'  testimony  without  seeing  deariy 
that  if  the  insurance  officials  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  contribute  from  the  company's 
money  campaign  funds,  without  the  permis- 
Bon  or  direction  of  the  policy-holders,  the 
officials  will  have  in  their  hands  the  power  to 
effect  legislation  favorable  to  their  personal 
interests  and  inimica]  to  the  interests  of  those 
whose  trust  funds  they  hold,  and  to  control 
the  election  or  appointment  of  offictals  who 
will  be  blind  to  insurance  corruption  and  ir- 
i^ularity.  More  than  this,  if  custodians  of 
trust-funds,  such  as  are  the  insurance  officials, 
con  divert  the  money  entrusted  to  them  to 
infiuence  electiona,  U  requtra  no  tpeeuU  fore- 
tight  to  MS  llu  eariy  overthroio  of  free  govern- 
ment bg  an  inlereited  plutocracy— a  repetition 
of  the  old,  old  story  of  the  destruction  of  de- 
mocracy by  dass  or  privileged  interests  con- 
trolling government  for  personal  enrichment 
and  power.  In  fact,  the  wh<de  record  of  the 
insurance  legislation  since  1867  affords  a 
startling  illustration  of  how  insurance  cor- 
ruption has  been  enabled  to  rob  the  policy- 
holders of  their  ri^tful  protection  and  leave 
them  without  the  same  safeguards  that  the 


state' tluowa  aniund  ttie  depoaitina  in  die  saT- 
ings-bonks.  And  fiurtkeniu»e,  dumi^  the 
oontnd  of  the  state  insurance  matjunery  the 
p(di<7-holderB  have  been  bound  band  and 
toot  while  a  riot  of  dishonest  manipuUtions 
and  corruption  has  gone  on  undiecked,  marked 
by  the  tnist-funds  becoming  time  and  again 
the  plaything  of  conscienceless  sets  of  gamb- 
krs.  Hie  New  York  WoHd  of  September 
18th  thus  summarizes  a  few  facts  rdoting  to 
insurance  tmrruptioo  and  political  comiptioo 
that  have  been  proved  1^  the  investi^tioa 
up  to  the  present  time: 

'"ITiese  facta  have  been  proved  by  the  eoo- 
fesdons  of  the  officials  themselves: 

"1.  lite  money  of  the  poUcy-holdets  has 
been  given  to  political  committees. 

"i.  Assets  which  should  have  gone  on  the 
ledger  to  the  poUcy-holders'  credit  have  been 
diverted  to  secret  funds  and  payments  have 
been  made  of  vhidi  no  record  appears  in  the 
public  statements. 

"S.  TIm  custom  was  general  for  officers 
and  directors  to  speculate  with  the  trust-funds 
in  their  keeping. 

"4.  It  was  also  the  custom  for  the  officers 
and  directors  to  manufacture  securities  and 
sell  them  to  their  own  companies. 

"6.  It  is  admitted  that  the  official  annnal 
reports  are  false  and  that  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's certificate  of  their  accuracy  is  a  lie. 

"These  shameful  condusions  are  substan- 
tiated by  the  testimony. 

"It  is  DO  longer  a  matter  of  the  Equitable 
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rj  or  th«  Mutual  or  the  New  Yoik  or  the  Btero- 

■   poliUD,  but  of  the  whole  loAtlucHiw  Sfrtem 

r    b^  which  the  thrift  of  millioiu  of  poUc^-boldeis 

hu  been  abused  to  rob  them  of  their  savings 

and  to  debauch  the  firtandal  and  political 

■ystems  of  the  state." 

(S)  OanUing  With  TrvM-FunJj.  But  the 
criniina]  waste  and  corrupt  expenditures  of 
DMMiey  that  should  be  regarded  as  a  most 
aacied  trust,  and  the  dunorvliang  resulta 
marked  in  the  political  corruption  bom  of 
insurance  corruption,  are  but  a  smaU  part  of 
the  tale  of  infamy  writ  large  and  bold  aooss 
the  history  of  present-day  business  life  in 
America.  The  great  companies,  fearing  noth- 
ing from  the  legislative  or  executtve  depart- 
ments of  goTenunent,  have  used  -the  sacred 
trust-funds  for  gambling  purposes.  System- 
atically have  they  favored  officials  and  insiders 
grownrichintraffidngwith  other  men's  money. 
More  than  this,  vast  sums  have  been  spent  in 
speculating  or  gambling  with  watered  stocks. 
And  to  what  has  this  riot  of  corruptien, 
extravagance  and  infidelity  to  sacred  trusts 
brought  the  great  insurance  companies  7  The 
following  extract  from  the  editorial  on  "In- 
surance Corruption  "  in  the  New  York  World 
for  September  18th: 

"In  the  past  ten  years,"  says  the  WoHd, 
referring  to  the  "Big  Three"  insurance  com- 
panies, "their  gross  income  from  all  their 
asset  investmento  is  >S78,«41,078.  Ten  per 
cent,  would  seem  a  liberal  allowance  for  the 
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cost  of  mana^ng  and  conducting  such  a  great 
business.  Instead,  the  management  expenses 
are  tSA8,099,S89.  Instead  of  the  income 
going  to  the  policy-holders,  th^  have  received 
less  than  one  doUar  in  ten.  The  New  York 
Life  has  spent  more  in  'managing  expenses' 
than  it  received  in  income  friMO  its  investment. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  premium  receipts 
and  the  new  poUcy-holders  none  of  the  ctnn- 
panies  could  continue  to  meet  its  obligati<nu. 
Last  year  the  three  companies  paid  their  pd- 
icy-holders  9l4,6M,601  dividaids.  This  is 
more  than  the  difference  between  their  invest- 
ment returns  and  their  expenses.  It  necea* 
sarily  follows  that  either  their  dividends  or 
their  expenses  were  paid  in  part  out  of  the  new 
premiums,  and  that  without  the  new  premiums 
either  the  expenses  would  have  to  be  reduced 
or  insolvency  would  follow. 

"On  a  huge  financial  scale  it  parallels  the 
methods  of  StO  per  cent.  Miller.  It  also  ex- 
plains the  straining  at  any  cost  for  new  busi- 
ness and  the  pushing  of  the  deferred-dividend 
pedicles,  which  require  less  than  hall  the  legal 
reserve  in  proportion  to  the  premiums  paid 
as  compared  with  straight  life  insurance." 

What  are  the  American  people  going  to  do 
in  the  presence  of  this  cdossal  iniquity  ?  Are 
the  COTTuptionists  of  Wall  street  and  the  cor- 
ruptioniats  in  political  life  suffidently  strong 
to  prevent  the  punishment  of  the  wrong-doers 
and  the  destruction  of  the  "system"  that  is 
defrauding  the  miUioiu  and  plaong  their  earn- 
ings in  jeopardy  while  destroying  the  business 
rectitude  and  pt^tical  integrity  of  a  great  peo- 
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CIVIC  CENTERS  FOR  MORAI.  PROGRESS. 

I. 


OUR  EDITORIAL  Id  the  September 
Arena  is  awakening  general  interest. 
The  New  Orleans  Timet-Democrat  repub- 
lished the  larger  part  of  the  paper  on  "Cen- 
ters of  Light  and  Leading,"  accompanying  it 
with  the  A>Uowing  editorial: 

"Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  print  an  inter- 
esting article  from  The  Arena  for  September 
on  'Centers  of  li^t  and  Leading/  by  Mr. 
B.  O.  Flower,  in  which  he  discusses  the  work 
of  the  Arena  Qub  of  New  Orieans.  By  thus 
directing  public  attention  to  an  organization 
which,  since  its  auspicious  advent,  has  played 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  dvic  life  of  this  com- 
munity, Mr.  Flower  pays  a  merited  compli- 
ment to  a  band  of  earnest  workers  in  behalf 
of  the  mentel  and  moral  uplift.  In  these 
'centers  of  light  and  leading'  tiiiere  is  an  intel- 
lectual vigor  which,  by  adhering  to  ideals  at 
once  lofty  and  inspiring,  makes  for  a  healthier 
average  among  men  and  women.  They  stim- 
ulate a  study  of  soda!  and  economic  questions, 
give  vitality  to  lagging  civic  virtues  and  other- 
wise promote  the  public  good.  Indeed,  such 
organizations  as  the  Arena  Club  are  so  inti- 
mately identified  with  all  movements  of  public 
moment  and  concern  they  may  be  regarded 
as  institutional,  as  helpful  auxiliaries  of  pub- 
lic functions.  But  above  and  beyond  all  they 
broaden  the  mental  horizon,  quicken  the  con- 
sdenoe  and  the  sjrmpathies  of  the  citizen  and 
increase  the  social  efficiency  of  men  and  women 
within  the  sphere  of  their  influence.  Such 
organizations  are  indeed  'centers  of  light  and 
leading.'" 

We  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  formation 
of  centers  or  dubs  for  dvic  advance,  the  moral 
elevation  of  the  people  and  the  preservation 
of  the  fundamental  prindples  of  democratic 
government.  Certainly  there-  has  never  been 
a  period  in  the  history  of  our  people,  since 
the  formation  of  the  Committees  of  Corre- 
spondence before  the  Revolution,  when  the 
hi^est  interests  of  the  individual  and  the 
social  organism  called  more  urgently  for  that 
united  and  consecrated  effort  only  possible 
when  groups  of  individuab  are  banded  to- 
gether in  centers,  dubs  or  committees  working 
for  a  coounon  end  and  sustaining  eadi  other 
in  their  efforts  during  the  Umg  hours  that  ever 
obtain  in  great  struggles  between  powerful 


interests  or  prindples — such  struggles,  for 
example,  as  that  which  is  now  in  progress  be- 
tween privileged  wealth  controlling  and  opera- 
ting corrupt  political  bosses  and  party  ma- 
chines, and  the  true  interests  of  the  citisen, 
the  munidpality,  the  state  and  the  nation. 

We  have  referred  to  the  Committees  of  Cor- 
respondence, and  this  suggests  that  it  may  be 
profitable  to  call  to  mind  some  facts  rdating 
to  those  historic  bodies  and  the  work  they 
achieved. 

n. 

In  the  spring  of  1772  the  consdenoe-el^nent 
in  the  American  colonies,  which  had  grown 
restive  under  the  increasing  disposition  to 
exerdse  oppressive  power  manifested  by  the 
mother-country,  was  profoundly  agitated  over 
the  rigorous  measures  which  England  was 
threatening  to  put  in  force  against  the  citisens 
of  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  the  burning 
of  the  "  Gaspee."  To  the  colonists  it  appeared 
plain  that  the  King  had  detennined  not  <»ily 
to  administer  sudh  exemplary  punishment 
upon  Rhode  Island  as  to  cow  and  terrify  all 
other  colonies,  but  also  to  establish  precedents 
of  the  most  dangerous  and  despotic  character, 
to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  progressividy 
oppressive  polides  inaugurated.  And  so  it 
came  about  that  "in  the  early  part  of  March, 
1772,  six  or  seven  gentlemen  aat  about  a  table 
in  a  private-room  of  the  Raleigh  Tavern,  at 
Williamsburg,  Va.  They  were  all  members 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses, — ^Patrick  Henry, 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  his  broUier  Frauds  Light- 
foot  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  his  brother-in- 
law  Dabney  Carr,  and  one  or  two  others. 
Rhode  Island  had  been  for  weeks  upon  every 
tongue.  ...  It  looked,  for  a  time,  as  though 
poor  little  Rhode  Island  was  about  to  be  ex- 
tirpated; for  Admiral  Montagu  was  going 
there  with  a  fleet.  General  Grage  with  an  army; 
the  inquisition  had  already  been  set  up;  and 
eveiy  man  whom  it  chose  to  arrest  was  to  be 
sent  three  thousand  miles  away  for  trial. 
Rhode  Island  was  the  least  of  the  colonies; 
and  it  seemed  as  if,  for  that  reason,  she  had 
been  first  marked  for  vengeance.  But  the 
lawless  court  then  sitting  at  Newport  an  in- 
furiate ministry  could  transfer  to  Williams- 
burg, and  order  fleets  and  armies  to  Virginia 
to  execute  its  decrees!    At  such  a  crisis,  what 
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does  it  become  the  most  powerful  of  the  colo- 
nies to  do  on  behalf  of  the  weakest?  This 
was  the  question  which  those  gentlemen  were 
discussing  at  the  Raleigh  Tayem  that  night."* 
As  a  result  of  this  secret  session  of  as  noble 
a  band  of  high-minded  patriots  as  ever  gath- 
ered in  Freedom's  name,  a  measure  was  draft- 
ed and  introduced  into  the  House  of  Burgesses 
creating  a  committee  of  eleven,  to  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  House  and  to  be 
known  as  the  Conmiittee  of  Correspondence, 
the  duties  of  which  would  be  to  inquire  into 
the  true  condition  in  Rhode  Island  and  else- 
where and  to  encourage  other  colonies  to  adopt 
a  similar  course,  and  thus  in  time  create  a 
chain  of  committees  which  should  keep  the 
colonists  informed  as  to  the  true  facts  of  eyeiy 
movement  made  bj  the  King  and  ihe  Tories. 
The  next  day  the  proposition  was  submitted 
in  the  House  of  Burgesses  and  carried  by  an 
almost  unanimous  vote.  The  conmiittee  of 
eleven  thus  created  numbered  am<»ig  its  mem- 
bers Thomas  JeflPerson,  Peyton  Randolph, 
Patrick  Henry,  R.  H.  Lee  and  Benjamin  EDEU^ 
rison.  They  assembled  at  once  and  drafted 
a  circular  letter  which  was  sent  to  all  the  colo- 
nial assemblies,  urging  the  appointment  of 
similar  committees  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
communicate  regularly  with  each  other  and 
to  immediately  dispatch  any  important  news 
on  its  receipt  The  suggestion  was  not  only 
generally  acted  upon,  but  similar  conmiittees 
sprang  up  on  all  sides;  and  these  vital  centers 
of  freedom,  schools  for  democracy,  in  fact, 
became  the  most  powerful  engine  for  the  ad- 
vance of  the  highest  interests  of  the  New  World 
that  preceded  the  assembling  of  the  National 
Congress.  In  referring  to  this  subject  James 
Parton  observes: 

"What  a  part  these  conunittees  played  in 
the  times  that  followed  need  not  be  told!  every 
county,  every  village,  came  to  have  its  com- 
mittee, the  power  of  which  increased  as  the 
public  alarm  increased.  .  .  .  The  Conmiit- 
tees of  Correspondence — forerunner  and  cause 
of  the  Continental  Congress — secured  the 
independence  of  the  colonies." 

The  need  to-day  of  such  conmiittees  or  dubs 
is  even  greater  than  in  the  early  days,  for  we 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  reign  of  graft  that  has 
already  d«Eulened  the  monl  sensibilities  of  a 
large  proportion  of  our  pec^le  and  rendered 
possible  the  continuance  of  practices  that  are 

*  See  lAt$  cf  Tkoma§  Jt/mrmm,  by  Janws  Psrtoii. 


subversive  of  democracy;  while  side  by  side 
with  this  demoralizing  influence  preying  at 
the  vitals  of  public  morality  and  individual 
integrity,  and  indeed  laigely  responsible  for 
this  condition,  we  find  the  oppressive  trusts, 
monopolies  and  privileged  interests,  as  arro- 
gant and  lawless  as  they  are  unjust  and  op- 
pressive, because  they  know  that  with  thor 
superb  organization  and  great  wealth  and  the 
all-important  fact  that  they  own  and  control 
politioil  bosses  and  many  public  servants, 
they 'are  invincible.  And  in  the  presence  of 
these  doubly  demoralizing  conditions — ^the 
corruption  that  strikes  at  the  root  of  free  in- 
stitutions and  the  oppression  that  is  impov- 
erishing the  millions — democracy  trembles 
in  the  balance;  its  success  is  being  questioned. 
Truly  the  danger  is  great  and  the  need  is  im- 
perative. 

m. 

In  the  past,  whenever  duty  has  called  loudly 
to  the  children  of  men,  some  chosen  soul  in 
eveiy  community  has  been  ready  to  cry: 
"Here  am  I,  send  me."  or  "Here  am  I,  and 
to  this  great  cause  I  dedicate  my  life's  ener- 
gies." And  these  chosen  few — these  men  and 
women  filled  with  the  divine  afflatus,  have 
wrought  revolutions,  changed  the  current  of 
history  and  brou^t  relief,  happiness  and  a 
fuller  measure  of  life  to  earth's  unfortunates. 

Savonarola  entered  Florence  a  compara- 
tively obscure  priest.  He  found  that  city  the 
prey  of  consdenoeless  greed  and  festering  with 
licentiousness  and  other  forms  of  immorality. 
He  awakened  the  conscience  of  the  city,  over- 
threw the  demoralizing  order  and  inaugurated 
the  work  of  moral  reformation  which  became 
the  opening  conflict  in  the  great  spiritual  and 
intellectual  revolution  that  culminated  in  the 
Protestant  Reformation  and  the  movement 
known  as  the  New  Learning. 

The  Wesk^s  and  Whitefield  wrought  a 
great  moral  and  religious  revolution  at  a  time 
when  England  had  sunk  into  moral  lethargy 
and  when  in  government,  in  the  church  and 
throughout  society  there  existed  the  most 
amazing  indifierence  to  fundamental  ethical 
verities — an  indifference  which  seemed  to  pre- 
sage the  rapid  decline  of  England,  lliey 
succeeded,  however,  in  checking  the  down- 
ward current  and  in  infiming  new  spiritual 
enthusiasm  into  the  religious  tiiou^t  of  their 
time  which  reacted  on  statesmanahip  and 
commercial  life  in  a  most  remarkable  manner. 
These  three  men,  throng  their  consecrated 
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bj  natitve  wi^  a  liefa  ioiagiiiatiao  and  Splendid 
intellectnal  pawen,  mw  opening  befoie  him 
two  padiwajs.  One  offeied  congenial  oc- 
copation  in  an  honoiable  ptoffiinn  for  wlndi 
he  was  eminenllj  fitted,  widi  the  hire  of  wealtii 
and  fame  befoie  him.  The  other  pathwaj 
was  dark  and  formidable,  a  road  fran^^  wi^ 
deadly  perib  and  along  which  he  beheld  the 
prison,  exile  and  the  shadow  of  an  ignominioiis 
death.  But  beyond  the  dai^en  laj  a  poten- 
tial TictoiT — a  Tictofj  canying  union  and 
freedom  for  a  people  that  for  centuries  had 
been  shackled  and  oppressed,  held  down  alike 
by  the  slavery  of  despotism  and  the  bondage 
of  ignorance  and  siqietBtition;  and  from  out 
the  darkness  and  perfl  of  this  danger-strewn 
pathway  he  heard,  dear  and  strong,  the  call 
of  duty,  and  hearing  this — royal  soul  that  he 
was— he  sank  an  thmi^t  of  self  and  dedicated 
his  life  to  the  cause  of  Italian  unity  and  free- 
dom. The  prison  daimed  him;  deadi  dog- 
ged his  pathway;  he  was  banishrd  to  France, 
from  whidi  he  had  to  fly  to  Switsgerland  and 
still  later  to  Enf^and.  He  suffered  from  ex- 
treme poverty,  from  loneliness  in  a  strange 
land,  but  all  the  time  he  tirdessly  warred  for 
the  emandpation  of  his  fatherland.  It  was 
due  to  Mazzini  as  to  no  other  man  that  all 
Italy  came  to  yearn  for  union  and  constitu- 
tional government,  and  it  was  Mazrini  who 
made  the  glorious  work  of  Garibaldi  possible. 

It  was  Jefferson,  Adams,  Hancock,  Henry 
and  a  score  of  other  lofty  and  fearless  souls 
who  through  organization,  agitaticm  and  a 
courageous  stand  gave  to  the  cdonies  of  the 
New  Worid  the  indomitable  determination  to 
stand  for  personal  and  human  ri^ts  against 
the  might  of  the  Mistress  of  the  Seas  and  one 
of  the  worid's  greatest  martial  powers. 

Cobden  and  Bri^t,  with  a  few  other  con- 
secrated workers,  organized  and  carried  to 
success  the  movement  for  the  abolition  of  the 
iniquitous  Com  Laws  and  the  establishment 
of  Free  Trade,  though  against  them  at  the 
beginning  were  arrayed  the  entire  press  of  the 
land  and  the  mi^t  of  the  government  and  the 
all-powerful  landed  aristocracy. 

And  so  in  every  age  political,  moral,  eco- 
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IV. 

To-day  duty  caDs  wi^  darioo 
and  women  of 

nnile  in  every  hamlet,  town  and 
of  the  noblest  battles  to  which 
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the  dvk  mnsrirncr  of  the  land,  to  tlie  end 
that  the  rrign  of  gnft  diafl  end,  tiie  poliliesl 
boss  and  corporation-controlled  marhinr  with 
their  degrading  influence  be  ovutluvwu*  and 
the  movement  away  from  democraqr  and  eqnal 
justice  for  all  be  checked,  or  rather  tibat  it 
shaD  give  place  to  a  renaissance  of  paie  de- 
mocracy that  shaD  awaken  and  again  make 
invincible  the  ^iirit  of  1776. 

Following  oar  editorial  on  "Centoa  o£  L^g^ 
and  Leading,**  comes  a  timely  vrofd  in  te 
October  CctmopoUian  from  the  virile  pen  of 
Charles  Ferguson,  on  '"Ilie  Redoubts  ci  Graft 
and  How  to  Take  Them,**  in  whidi  the  vniter 
well  observes  that: 

*'Graft  is  the  sale  of  the  public.  In  a  de- 
mocracy it  is  treason;  there  is  no  other  kind 
of  2^  majedS  that  is  proper  to  republican 
laws.  ...  If  you  make  money  out  of  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  public,  you  are  a  traitor 
to  the  free  stato.  .  .  . 

'*It  is  because  this  betrayal  is  so  easy  that 
democratic  government  is  so  difficult.  Never 
has  it  really  succeeded.  AU  the  notable  ex- 
periments have  come  to  an  end — in  graft.  It 
was  so  with  the  dassic  pre-Christian  common- 
wealths, and  with  the  free  dties  of  the  Middle 
Age.  The  old  regime  settles  complacently 
back  upon  its  Idngcraft  and  dedares  that  the 
trouble  with  democrades  is  that  *in  a  democ- 
racy there  is  nobody  to  look  after  the  interests 
of  the  public* 

"Government  by  the  people  and  in  the  peo- 
ple's behalf,  reqtures  that  there  should  be  in 
every  town,  in  every  ward  of  the  dties,  a  vol- 
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untary  association  of  the  pe<^le»  more  com- 
pact and  powerful  than  all  other  associations» 
guaranteeing  promotion  and  a  career  to  all 
creators  of  real  values  and  a  swift  quietus  to 
grafters.  ...  If  there  has  come  into  our  day 
a  golden  hour  of  opportunity,  its  promise  lies 
in  the  fact  that  now  at  last  there  is  dawning 
upon  plain  men  a  clearer  perception  of  the 
eternal  difference  between  good  work  and  bad, 
together  with  a  disposition  to  judge  candi- 
dates for  public  credit,  not  by  their  professions 
but  by  their  fruits.  There  is  a  growing  in- 
difference to  dazzling  generalities,  an  insus- 
ceptibility to  the  magic  of  formulas." 

These  words  ring  clear  and  true.  They 
should  come  as  marching  orders  to  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  and  especially  young  men 
and  women  in  the  republic  to-day,  and  they 
should  lead  to  the  inmiediate  formation  of 
conscience-groups  for  the  furtherance  of  civic 
morality  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democratic  government.  Let  clubs  be  formed 
everywhere.  Do  not  wait  till  the  many  are 
ready  to  join.  Little  real  advance  work,  es- 
pecially in  the  early  stages  of  progressive  move- 
ments, is  accomplished  by  li^ge  oigamzations. 
A  few  consecrated  lives  can  organize  victory 
in  every  conmoiunity.  Three,  four,  five  or  six 
persons  are  ample  for  the  formation  of  a  center. 
The  great  thing  is  willingness  to  consecrate 
life's  energies  to  the  work  and  the  determi- 
nation to  place  the  general  weal  or  the  cause 
above  private  considerations.  When  organ- 
ized, go  to  work  on  a  methodical,  definite  plan, 
and  as  quickly  as  possible  come  into  corre- 
spondence with  other  groups  of  workers.  Do 
this  thing,  and  you  will  soon  find  yourself  in 
the  midst  of  a  nation-wide  movement  for  dvic 
righteousness  and  the  reclamation  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  people  from  predatory  wealth 
and  corrupt  bo^es;  for  the  hour  is  ripe  for 
such  a  movement,  and  they  who  consecrate 
life  to  the  cause  of  good  government  and  civic 


freedom  to-day  will  share  the  golden  harvest 
crowmng  their  labors. 

V. 

Among  the  many  kind  words  received  from 
earnest  and  eminent  Americans  in  relation 
to  our  previous  article  on  "Centers  of  Li^t 
and  Leading,"  are  the  following  from  the 
Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills,  whose  great  papers  on 
"The  Economic  Struggle  in  Colorado"  are 
arousing  such  widespread  interest: 

"Your  idea  as  to  forming  Arena  Chibs  is  a 
good  one.  I  think  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
have  an  'Arena  Club  Department'  in  each 
issue,  giving  such  notes  and  information  as  to 
the  doings  of  the  several  clubs  as  would  be 
generally  interesting  and  helpful.  This  de- 
partment might  permit  any  announcements 
to  be  made  of  officers  and  meetings  as  such 
dubs  mi^t  desire  to  make;  also  announce- 
ments of  time  and  place  in  towns  and  dties 
that  take  kindly  to  die  idea,  when  such  dubs 
will  be  formed. 

"If  you  think  well  of  this  suggestion  you 
may  announce  a  meeting  at  Room  712,  Xat- 
tiedge  Building,  Denver,  for  the  third  Tues- 
day in  November,  inviting  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  The  Arena  and  its  progressive  propa- 
ganda to  meet  and  form  an  Arena  Club." 

We  heartily  endorse  Mr.  Mills'  suggestions 
and  urge  all  friends  of  dvic  righteousness  and 
true  democracy  who  realize  the  solemn  de- 
mands which  the  present  crisis  imposes  on 
American  dtizenship,  to  meet  at  Room  712, 
Kittredge  Building,  Denver,  Colorado,  on 
Tuesday,  November  the  twenty-first,  at  two 
P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  forming  the  first 
Arena  Club  of  Colorado;  and  we  personally 
urge  all  friends  of  The  Arena  in  Denver  and 
vicinity  to  be  present  and  ready  to  lend  a  per- 
sonal hand  in  forwarding  the  work  of  social 
regeneration  and  the  conservation  of  the  prin- 
dples  of  pure  democracy. 
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PHILADELPHIA'S  BATTLE  FOR  CIVIC  EMANCIPATION. 


The    60,000    Fraudulent    Votes    That 
Insured  The  Mastery  of  Boss  Dur- 
ham AND  The  Public-Service 
Companies. 

WE  HAVE  preyiously  called  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  first  police-canvass  order  hj  Major  Weav- 
er's director  of  public  control,  31,740  fraudu- 
lent names  were  returned  as  having  been 
placed  on  the  voting-list  hj  the  criminal 
"gang"  that  has  constituted  the  Republican 
machine  of  Philadelphia  and  the  strong  arm 
of  Senator  Penrose's  Republican  machine  of 
the  state.  The  Mayor  and  Director  Potter 
understood  full  well,  however,  that  ominous 
as  was  this  list  of  fraudulent  voters,  it  was  only 
a  part  of  the  bogus  names  whose  ballots  have 
in  recent  years  been  counted  for  the  parly  of 
the  trusts  and  the  corporations.  A  second 
canvass  was  promptly  ordered  by  the  director 
of  public  control,  and  the  police  were  warned 
that  if  not  faithfully  performed  they  would  be 
disciplined.  The  result  of  the  second  canvass 
showed  60,08S  names  on  the  list  that  had  no 
ri^t  to  a  place  there.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
startling  illustrations  on  record  of  the  legiti- 
mate results  of  the  union  of  political  bosses 
operating  party-machines  with  public-service 
corporations  in  the  domination  of  politics, 
and  should  arouse  every  American  citizen  to 
the  imperative  necessity  of  overthrowing  ring- 
rule  and  destroying  forever  the  power  of  pub- 
lic-service companies  to  corrupt  the  people's 
servants  for  the  oppression  and  exploiting  of 
the  citizens  and  the  municipality. 


The  Great  Outpouring  of  CmzENs  for 
The  Nomination  of  a  Clean  Ticket. 

On  Monday  night,  September  18th,  the 
reformers,  talang  the  name  of  the  City  Party 
and  composed  dbiefly  of  members  of  the  Re- 
publican party  anTd  the  independent  and  re- 
form element  not  officially  connected  with 
either  of  the  great  parties,  turned  out  by  the 
tens  of  thousands  to  the  primaries.  Almost 
forty  thousand  in  all  cast  votes  for  popular 


del^;ates  to  the  convention  set  to  be  held  at 
the  Academy  of  Music,  on  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 20th.  The  convention  was  large, 
earnest  and  free.  The  best  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia were  there,  determined  to  nominate 
men  who  should  prove  an  honor  and  not  a 
shame  to  the  great  municipality.  The  tidcet 
to  be  elected  was  for  minor  officials,  but  the 
citizens  recognized  that  a  great  moral  issue 
was  at  stake  in  this  election,  and  consequently 
the  greatest  care  must  be  taken  to  name  men 
of  the  highest  probity  and  standing  who  would 
command  the  confidence  of  all  high-minded 
citizens.  The  men  selected  were,  for  county 
commissioners,  Rudolph  Blankenburg  and 
£.  A.  Anderson;  for  sheriff,  "V^^lson  H.  Brown; 
and  for  coroner,  J.  M.  R.  Jeimon.  The  reso- 
lutions adc^ted  were  as  follows: 

"The  City  party  has  been  formed  for  the 
redemption  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  from 
the  control  of  corrupt  and  criminal  conspira- 
tors calling  themselves  Republicans.  It  aims 
to  put  an  end  to  government  by  and  for  mu- 
nicipal contractors  and  to  substitute  govern- 
ment by  and  for  the  citizens.  As  necessary 
incidents  to  its  policy  of  reform  and  progress 
the  City  party  demands: 

**  First — ^A  complete  and  thorough  revision 
of  the  present  election  laws,  including  a  pro- 
vision for  personal  registration. 

''Second— The  re^  of  the  'Ripper'  bill, 
denying  to  the  mayor  the  right  to  appoint  his 
heads  of  departments. 

"Third — ^A  sincere  and  impartial  enforce- 
ment of  the  civil-service  provisions  of  the  city 
charter,  making  appointments  to  office  depend 
wholly  upon  the  merit  and  not  at  all  upon 
political  pull. 

"Fourth — ^That  municipal  franchises,  when 
granted,  shaU  be  for  limited  periods  only,  and 
with  proper  compensation,  and  not  as  matters 
of  poUtiod  or  personal  favor. 

"Fifth — ^The  election  of  municipal  ofiicers 
responsible  to  the  entire  body  of  citizens  and 
not  to  any  man  or  group  of  men. 

"Sixth — ^An  honest,  open,  economical  and 
efficient  administration  of  our  municipal  af- 
based  upon  the  absolute  divorce  of  office- 
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holders  from  political  control,  and  that  no 
councilman  shall  hold  anj  city  employment 
or  be  interested  in  any  city  contract." 


Where  Do  The  United  States  Sena- 
tors Stand? 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Where  do  the 
United  States  senators  stand  in  this  great  fight 
for  dyic  morality  and  the  overthrow  of  as  cor- 
rupt and  as  treasonable  a  band  of  thieves  as 
ever  disgraced  a  conmoionwealth  ?  And  the 
answer,  though  humiliating  to  every  self-re- 
specting citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  must  be  that 
Senator  Penrose,  the  successor  of  the  notorious 
Quay,  has  been  the  sworn  friend  of  Boss  Dur- 
ham and  the  ring,  and  that  Senator  Philander 
Knox  up  to  the  present  writing  has  been  silent 
as  the  tomb  through  all  this  great  crisis  when 
the  honor  of  one  of  the  first  cities  of  the  re- 
public was  in  the  balance  and  when  every 
consideration  of  patriotism,  civic  pride,  com- 
mon decency  and  political  integrity  denuuided 
that  every  self-respecting  citizen  and  espec- 
ially every  public  servant  should  speak  for 
honesty  and  good  government. 


An  Important  Truth  Emphasized  Bt 
The  Philadelphia  Primaries. 

We  have  time  and  again  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  the  apparent  indifference  of  the 
voters  in  our  municipal  and  general  elections 
is  due  to  their  having  come  to  realize  that  the 
machine-ticket  is  practically  sure  to  go  through. 
The  privileged  interests,  chiefly  the  puWc- 
service  corporations,  have  for  years  been  in 
guilty  partnership  with  corrupt  political 
bosses,  who  in  turn  have  through  the  wealth 
and  aid  of  the  interested  companies  built  up 
political  machines  for  spoils  and  plund<nr 
which  have  been  to-day  labelled  as  Republican 
or  Democratic  in  order  to  attract  the  unthink- 
ing thousands  who  wear  political  collars. 
These  machines  and  the  political  boss  are 
alien  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  democracy. 
They  hark  back  to  class-rulership,  and  are  as 
thoroughly  despotic  in  spirit  as  the  other  forms 
of  tyranny  through  class-government.  In- 
deed, in  many  respects  they  are  more  odious 
than  those  forms  of  class-rule  that  obtain  in 
monarchies  and  aristocratic  countries;  for 
the  corporations  that  throu^  party-machines 


are  the  real  masters,  are  conscienceless,  sordid 
and  without  even  the  semblance  of  moral 
idealism,  while  the  bosses  are  usually  com- 
paratively ignorant  and  brutal.  They  are 
always  unscrupulous,  and  when  intellectually 
acute  are  doubly  dangerous,  because  they 
have  no  moral  development  to  balance  their 
mental  shrewdness,  cunning  and  daring. 
Knowing  they  have  the  power  of  vastly  wealthy 
corporations  behind  them,  they  are  bold, 
brazen,  arrogant  and  despotic.  They  destroy 
all  their  proUgiet  who  seek  to  serve  the  people 
instead  of  the  corporations,  and  exalt  the  cor- 
rupt and  servile  tools  of  ''the  interests"  and 
••the  system." 

Time  and  again  the  unoiganized  voters 
have  found  it  futile  to  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  prepared  tickets  of  the  boss  and  the  ma- 
chine, until  at  length  they  have  lost  interest 
in  politics.  When,  however,  true  leaders 
arise  and  when  there  is  a  chance  of  throttling 
the  machine,  the  people  are  quick  to  respond. 
Thus  in  Philadelphia,  where  for  years  there 
had  been  little  interest  in  the  primaries,  be- 
cause the  people  knew  there  was  no  prospect 
of  defeating  the  cut-and-dried  ticket  of  the 
ring  and  the  public-service  companies,  as  soon 
as  they  found  an  opportunity  to  assert  their 
ri^ts  as  citizens  with  a  prospect  of  success, 
they  turned  out  to  the  City  party's  primaries 
almost  forty  thousand  strong. 

It  was  De  Tocqueville,  we  believe,  who 
said,  "The  cure  for  the  evils  of  democracy  is 
more  democracy,"  and  no  truer  utterance  has 
ever  been  made  in  reference  to  popular  gov- 
ernment. The  supreme  need  of  our  people 
to-day  is  more  democracy.  That  trinity  of 
reaction,  fatal  to  free  government — ^the  cor- 
poration, the  boss  and  the  machine — ^must  go. 
The  people  must  assert  themselves  in  a  free 
and  unhampered  manner.  They  also  must 
demand  and  secure  the  ri^t  to  initiate  laws 
when  they  wish  to  do  so,  and  the  further  right 
to  finally  pass  on  legislation  enacted  by  t^ir 
servants,  when  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
such  action.  When  these  provisions  have 
been  secured,  the  people  will  once  more  have 
secured  the  government  in  their  hands,  and 
the  title  of  democracy  will  no  longer  be  a  mis- 
nomer. Untfl  these  things  have  been  secured 
we  cannot  truthfully  lay  daim  to  more  than 
the  shadow  instead  of  the  substance  of  free 
government. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PEOPLE  AGAINST  THE  BOSSES  AND 

CORPORATIONS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 


Mr.  Colby's  Victory  a  Popular  Tri- 

XTMPH  Oy£R  The  Machine  and  The 

Corporahonb  in  New  Jersey. 

'  NJ^^  JERSEY  is  hopeless,"  exclaimed 
JL^  ft  friend  in  speaking  of  the  power  of 
certain  corporations  over  the  people's  servants. 
"The  state  has  been  so  long  the  breeding- 
ground  of  the  trusts,  and  it  has  also  for  years 
come  more  and  more  under  the  control  of 
certain  great  corporations,  so  that  we  have 
reached  a  stage  where  the  corrupt  boss,  backed 
by  the  public-service  corporations  and  other 
privileged  interests,  seems  invincible.  Let  a 
legislator,  for  example,  refuse  to  betray  his 
ocmstituents  in  the  interests  of  the  public- 
service  corporations  or  privileged  interests, 
whenever  the  political  boss  commands 
such  betrayal,  and  his  political  career  is 
ended." 

"But  this  condition  will  not  always  last," 
we  insisted.  "The  people  are  daily  awaken- 
ing, and  wherever  in  recent  years  a  strong, 
daui  and  able  man  has  appealed  from  the 
machine  and  the  corporations  to  the  people, 
the  latter  have  been  quick  to  rally  to  his  stand- 
ard. Take  for  example  Governor  LaFollette, 
of  Wisconsin.  He  had  both  the  United  States 
senators,  the  Republican  machine,  the  national 
Republican  committee,  all  the  powerful  rail- 
way interests  of  Wisconsin,  and  indeed,  all  the 
public-service  corporations,  together  with  the 
powerful  favored  shippers  who  had  been  en- 
joying special  privileges  through  railroad  dis- 
criminations, aggressively  opposing  him  at 
every  turn.  Prom  the  view-point  of  the  prac- 
tical materialistic  politician  the  lavish  ex- 
penditure of  money  contributed  for  his  over- 
throw would  have  been  suflBicient  to  have  de- 
stroyed him,  no  matter  how  popular  he  might 
have  been  with  the  people.  Yet  in  this  con- 
flict between  the  popuki^  leader  in  whom  the 
people  had  confidence,  and  all  the  wealth  and 
power  of  corrupt  corporations  and  political 
machines,  the  popular  leader  triumphed  and 
triumphed  splendidly. 

"So  with  Mr.  Folk,  the  obscure  county- 
attorney  of  St.  Louis,  who  single-handed  and 
alone  and  with  a  press  long  siknt  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  splendid  work  attacked  enthroned 
and  entrenched  corruption.    He  had  against 


him  the  powerful  political  leader  and  machine 
of  his  own  party,  sustained  and  supported  by 
the  almost  unlimited  wealth  of  many  of  the 
pillars  of  business  and  commercial  life  in  St. 
Louis,  who  were  fattening  off  of  corrupt  bar- 
gaining with  the  dty  government.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this  formidable  opposition  the  county- 
attorney  triumphed' so  si^mlly  that  he  became 
a  figure  of  state  and  national  importance. 

"Again,  the  state  machine  and  privileged 
wealth  strove  to  prevent  his  securing  the  nom- 
ination for  governor,  but  the  rank  and  file  of 
his  par^  compelled  the  nomination  and  se- 
cured his  election,  even  in  the  face  of  the  land- 
slide that  carried  the  state  in  other  respects 
over  to  the  Republican  party." 

"True,"  said  our  friend,  "but  Wisconsin, 
and  Missouri  are  not  New  Jersey." 

"Still,"  we  urged,  "the  hour  is  approaching 
when  some  leader  will  arise  and  the  rank  and 
file  of  New  Jersey  will  not  be  slow  to  range 
themselves  under  his  standard." 

On  Tuesday,  September  the  fourth,  this 
prediction  was  verified  when  Everett  Colby 
won  a  magnificent  victory  at  the  Newark  pri- 
maries, overwhelming  Boss  Lentz  and  the 
public-service  corporations.  Mr.  Colby  is  a 
brilliant  young  man  of  thirty,  a  graduate  of 
Brown  University.  He  was  sent  to  the  leg- 
islature with  the  approval  of  Boss  Lentz. 
Here,  however,  he  found  out  that  the  state 
was  being  ruled,  not  by  the  people  but  by  a 
few  rich  corporations  who  governed  through 
the  political  bosses,  the  public  servants  merely 
r^^tering  the  orders  of  the  bosses  as  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  privileged  interests.  Mr. 
Colby  rebeUed  and  was  instantly  marked  by 
Boss  Lentz  for  slaughter.  The  boss  gave 
orders  that  he  should  not  be  nominated  for 
state  senator.  Mr.  Colby  appealed  from  the 
boss  to  the  people.  He  made  a  clear-cut  and 
aggressive  fight  on  a  platform  marked  by  the 
f Growing  demands: 

**  First — A  state  law  prohibiting  the  grant- 
ing of  franchises  for  more  than  twenty-five 
years  in  laige  cities  and  thirty-five  years  in 
other  localities,  if  so  decided  by  a  vote  of  the 
people. 

**  Second — ^A  franchise  tax. 

"  Tkird — ^All  railroad  property  taxed  at  local 
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rates  instead  of  the  state  S3rstem  at  present  in 
vogue. 

**  Fourth — ^A  law  affording  members  of  each 
party  opportunity  at  the  general  elections  of 
expressing  their  dioice  for  the  party  candidates 
for  United  States  senator." 

Boss  Lentz  with  his  perfected  and  powerful 
organization,  realizing  that  he  was  fighting 
for  his  life»  went  into  the  battle  with  the  de- 
termination of  a  trained  leader  and  filter  to 
utteriy  overwhelm  his  young  antagonist.  Be- 
hind the  boss  stood  the  great  public-service 
corporations,  equally  alarmed  and  equally 
determined.  Money  was  liberally  subscribed 
and  the  power  of  privileged  wealth  was  pitted 
against  the  young  champion  of  the  pe<^le's 
rights.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  however, 
it  was  found  that  Everett  Colby  had  swept 
the  field,  routing  the  enemies  of  the  people  at 
every  point.  The  Trenton  True  American 
says  in  conunenting  on  this  opening  victory 
in  the  people's  battle  in  New  Jersey: 

*'The  contest  only  begins  in  Essex.  It  will 
broaden  over  the  whole  state.  The  defeated 
corporate  influence  will  unite  and  rally  their 
forces  for  the  struggle.  The  fight  will  be 
resumed  in  the  November  elections.  No 
effort  will  be  spared  by  the  corporations  to 


defeat  Colby  in  Essex  and  Mayor  Fagan  in 
Jeney  City.  A  knowledge  of  that  fact  in 
other  centers,  where  corporation  representa- 
tives have  been  nominated  by  Republican 
conventions  will  incite  Republicans  to  cut  their 
tickets. 

"The  effect  of  the  Colby  victory  in  Essex 
will  therefore  be  to  insure  his  election,  and  to 
promote  the  chances  for  election  of  Demo- 
cratic candidates  in  other  counties  where  cor- 
porations are  still  in  control  of  the  Republican 
organization.  In  a  general  sense,  the  result 
in  Elssex  means  a  change  of  state  policy  re- 
garding the  corporations,  and  the  partial  de- 
liverance from  the  shackles  of  corporation 
rule,  but  there  will  be  much  tribulation  before 
that  political  condition  can  be  reached.'* 

The  observations  of  the  True  Ameriean  are 
unquestionably  true.  We  predict  that  New  Jer- 
sey is  on  the  verge  of  a  political  revolution  such 
as  has  been  successfully  inaugurated  by  Gov- 
ernor LaFoUette  of  Wisconsin  and  Crovemor 
Folk  of  Missouri;  and  though  there  will  doubt- 
less be  many  defeats  for  tiie  peof^e — ^f or  the 
interests  will  pour  out  money  like  water — in 
the  long  run  the  people  will  triumph  even  as 
they  have  triumphed  in  Wisconsin  and  Mis- 
souri, for  they  are  ripe  for  revolt  and  the  leader 
has  appeared. 


DEATH-DEALING  INFLUENCE  OF  MATERIALISTIC  COMMERCIAL- 
ISM ON  CHURCH,  STATE  AND  SOCIETY. 


Moral  Recreanct  of  The  Amebican 

Board  of  Commibsioners  For 

Foreign  Missions. 

SELDOM  in  recent  years  has  a  more  ef- 
fective answer  to  the  oft-repeated  ques- 
tion— ^Why  have  the  masses  ceased  to  attend 
church? — been  given  than  was  found  in  the 
almost  incredible  action  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions 
in  tabling  by  a  vote  of  46  to  10  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden's  resolution  which  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

**Reiolved^  that  the  officers  of  the  board 
should  not  invite  nor  solicit  donations  to  its 
funds  from  persons  whose  gains  have  been 
made  by  methods  morally  reprehensible  or 
socially  injurious.' 


»> 


Here  was  a  simple  demand  that  the 
can  Board  should  not  solicit  a  share  of  money 
acquired  by  corrupt  means;  that  a  great  re- 
ligious organization  should  not  compound  the 
crime  and  become  a  par^  to  iniquity  by  seek- 
ing the  gold  of  those  whom  the  Apostle  James 
so  graplacally  pictured  in  this  terrible  arraign- 
ment: "Your  gold  and  silver  are  cankered, 
and  the  rust  of  them  shall  be  a  witness  against 
you  and  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it  were  fire. 
You  have  heaped  treasures  together  for  the 
last  days.  Bdiold  the  hire  of  the  laborers 
who  have  reaped  your  fields,  which  of  you  is 
kept  back  by  fraud,  crieth;  and  the  cries  of 
them  which  have  reaped  have  entered  into 
the  ears  of  the  Lord  of  Sabaoth/* 

Here  the  issue  was  squarely  made  between 
ethical  rectitude  and  that  glaring  treascm  to 
morality  and  reUgioo  which  makes  the  chuidi 
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the  apologist  for  immoral  and  corrupt  prac- 
tices— ^practices  which  every  high-minded 
citizen  recognizes  as  being  the  chief  factor  in 
the  present  degradation  of  political  and  com- 
mercial life.  And  yet  such  was  the  recreancy 
to  the  fundamental  teachings  of  the  Nazarene, 
such  the  moral  obloquy  of  this  organization  of 
men  who  profess  to  have  dedicated  their  lives 
to  the  promulgation  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus  in 
heathen  lands,  that  they  voted  down  the  above 
resolution  by  46  to  10.  The  pettifogging  ex- 
cuse that  the  members  felt  that  to  take  this 
stand  for  common  moralitv  would  cast  a  re- 
flection  on  the  conmiittee  that  had  already 
taken  one  hundred  thousand  doUars  from  Mr. 
BockefeUer,  is  too  puerile  and  sophistical  to 
call  for  notice. 

We  believe  that  no  sincere  or  honest  student 
of  the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  can  doubt  but  what  the  hand 
that  wielded  the  scourge  and  drove  the  gamb- 
lers and  corruptionists  from  the  Jewish  Temple 
would,  figuratively  speaking,  drive  the  sordid, 
gold-drugged  men  who  voted  down  this  reso- 
lution from  the  temple  dedicated  to  religion. 
We  believe  that  without  minifying  the  evil 
deeds,  the  injustice  and  moral  criminality  of 
such  men  as  Mr.  BockefeUer,  the  iniquity  they 
have  wrought-  in  gagging  educators  and 
preachers  by  means  of  rich  donations  of  tainted 
gold  has  proved  the  most  fatal  evil  to  society  of 
which  they  are  guilty,  for  they  have  silenced 
the  high-priests  of  religion  and  of  the  higher 
learning  and  have  prevented  church  and  school 
from  ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  dvic 
morality  and  individual  rectitude  in  the  gravest 
crisis  the  republic  has  known. 

Again,  in  a  moral  crisis  the  church  has  been 
weighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting. 
As  in  the  da3rs  of  Savonarola  the  church  and  the 
most  corrupt  element  of  the  state  imited  to  give 
the  great  moral  leader  a  martyr's  crown;  as  in 
the  da3rs  of  the  Stuarts  the  recreant  clergy  of 
the  established  Church  preached  submission  to 
the  crimes  against  justice,  law,  freedom  and 
human  rights  attempted  by  the  throne;  as  in 
the  days  of  Walpole  the  church  denounced  and 
strove  to  drive  out  the  Wesleys  and  Whitefield; 
as  in  the  opening  days  of  the  Revolution  the 
Established  Church  in  Viiginia  and  the  con- 
servative pulpits  elsewhere  upheld  the  throne  in 
its  oppressive  course  and  denounced  the  splen- 
did work  of  Jefferson,  Franklin  and  Thomas 
Paine  for  human  freedom  as  the  pernicious  and 
reprehensible  efforts  of  infidels  and  disturbers 
of  the  peace;  as  in  the  days  when 


Whittier,  Phillips  and  Theodore  Parker  were 
battling  against  chattel-slavery,  the  Orthodox 
churches  of  Boston,  with  few  exoq>tions,  rang- 
ed themselves  on  the  side  of  that  which  they 
tenned  the  "divine  institution/'  so  to-day  a 
recreant,  greed-dominated  clergy  not  only  lags 
behind  in  the  crucial  hour  of  a  nation-wide 
revolt  against  immorality  and  unjust  methods 
of  acquiring  gold  that  is  earned  by  others,  and 
against  the  corruption  of  public  s^-vants  and 
the  degradation  of  the  people  by  these  acquir- 
ers of  wealth,  but  in  many  instances  they  are 
ranging  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  evil-doers 
in  tiie  hope  of  gaining  some  of  the  accursed 
gold  won  by  unjust,  corrupt  and  unh(^ 
methods. 

In  the  presence  of  the  degradation  of  religion 
is  it  strange  that  the  church  is  losing  its  control 
over  the  imagination  of  the  people  ?  When  the 
church,  for  the  lure  of  gold,  for  power,  or  for 
any  other  consideration,  condones  moral  crim- 
inality and  iniquity,  she  sells  her  soul  for  the 
pottage  of  death  and  becomes  the  bond-slave 
of  a  degrading  materialistic  commercialism. 

We  believe  that  no  harder  blow  has  recently 
been  dealt  at  once  to  the  church  and  to  ihe 
cause  of  dvic  morality  than  was  dealt  when  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions  voted  by  46  to  10  to  table  the  resolu- 
tion offered  by  Dr.  Gladden. 


Anotheb  Concrete  Illustration  of  How 

The    Private-Car    Monopoly    Robs 

The  Producers  and  Consumers. 

Nothing  is  more  amazing  than  the  patient 
long-suffering  of  the  people  in  the  presence  of 
organized  oppression  that  is  in  a  thousand 
ways  robbing  them  of  their  very  sustenance, 
that  a  few  score  of  over-rich  men  may  become 
over-powerful  and  through  corrupt  practices 
firmly  establish  a  dynasty  of  wealth  operating 
under  the  sheU  of  a  republican  government. 
One  recent  concrete  example  of  the  present 
high-handed  methods  by  which  one  of  the 
numerous  predatory  bands  or  trusts  which 
operate  in  connection  with  the  public-service 
companies  is  systematically  robbing  the  Amer- 
ican people,  wUl  serve  as  a  practical  illustration 
of  what  is  going  on  in  all  directions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  and  should  in  itself  be  a  conclusive 
answer  to  the  hirelings  of  the  public-service 
companies  and  the  various  trusts  and  monopofy 
oiganizations  that  at  the  bidding  of  their 
masters  are  insisting  that  there  is  no  need  for 
radical  and  fundamental  changes  that  wiU 
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render  extortion  and  corrupt  practices  on  the 
part  of  corporations  impossible. 

Late  last  summer,  when  the  peach  crop  of 
Michigan  was  being  forwarded  to  the  eastern 
markets,  two  Boston  merchants  had  occasion 
to  order  peaches  from  the  west.  One  of  these 
gentlemen  ordered  a  carload  from  the  town  of 
Coloma,  and  at  about  the  same  time  another 
gentleman  ordered  a  carload  from  Eau  Claire. 
These  towns  are  some  twenty  miles  apart,  the 
transporation  being  practically  the  same  from 
each  point  to  Boston.  The  Coloma  peaches, 
however,  went  over  the  Pere  Marquette  Rail- 
road lines,  where  the  Armour  Refrigerator- 
Car  Company  has  a  monopoly  of  the  refriger- 
ating-car  service.  The  Eau  Claire  peaches 
went  over  the  lines  of  the  Michigan  Central, 
where  the  company  does  its  own  idng.  Last 
year  the  Armours  charged  $55  a  car  for  the 
refrigerator  service  alone  from  such  points  in 
Michigan.  Since,  however,  their  criminal 
rapacity  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  dis- 
cussion, and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  begun  a  serious  investigation,  this 
trust  has  reduced  its  icing  charges  to  (45  to 
Boston.  The  freight-billing  for  both  carloads 
was  the  same,  but  that  carried  over  the  Pere 
Marquette  line,  where  the  Armours  hold  a 
monoploy,  had  billed  in  addition  to  the  freight, 
as  **ice  in  transit,  advances  for  refrigeration," 
$45;  while  the  entire  icing-bill  for  the  carload 
that  went  over  the  Michigan  Central  was 
$13.18,  or  $31.87  less  than  charged  by  the 
Armour  Car  Company  for  the  refrigerator 
service.  Here  was  an  instance  where  the  pur- 
chaser was  wronged  out  of  over  thirty  dollars 
in  order  to  enrich  the  Armour  Refrigerator- 
Car  Company,  and  if  the  purchaser  disposed 
of  his  peaches  at  a  profit,  the  consumer  in  the 
long  run  had  to  pay  this  additional  burden. 
When  we  multiply  this  $31.87  by  the  number 
of  cars  of  fruit  carried  by  the  Armour  Refrig- 
erator-Car  Company  over  the  lines  they  con- 
trol, we  shall  see  at  once  the  enormous  revenue, 
beyond  all  cost  and  legitimate  profit,  that  is 
being  poured  into  the  pockets  of  the  few  dang- 
erously rich  men  who  hold  the  producers  and 
consumers  at  their  mercy.  Yet  this  is  but  one 
of  scores  of  products  upon  which  this  rapacious 
company  is  levying  its  extortions. 

When  we  remember  that  in  this  manner 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  are  being  ex- 
torted from  the  producing  and  consuming  pub- 
lic, we  must  be  convinced  of  how  absurd  it  is 
to  talk  of  overthrowing  the  reign  of  graft  and 
corruption   in   our  government  while   such 


iniquitous  companies  are  permitted  to  continue 
to  plunder  the  people.  The  Roman  officials 
who  mercilessly  taxed  the  subjugated  depend- 
encies of  the  empire  until  the  exasperated 
people  were  driven  to  revolt,  were  no  more 
criminally  rapacious  than  are  the  men  who 
constitute  this  notorious  predatory  band  known 
as  the  Armour  Refrigerator-Car  Company. 
The  tax-farmers,  who  before  the  French  Rev- 
olution levied  extortionate  tribute  upon  the 
masses  to  support  a  corrupt  and  licentious  court 
and  nobility,  and  a  church  indifferent  to  its 
high  mission,  were  leading  instruments  who 
rendered  the  great  revolt  inevitable;  yet  their 
infamous  extortions  were  not  a  whit  more  in- 
iquitous or  unjustifiable  than  the  robbery  being 
perpetrated  every  day  and  hour  in  America  by 
the  great  trusts,  through  the  criminal  recrean- 
cy ef  the  lawmakers  at  Washington  and  the 
snail-like  movements  of  the  legal  machinery 
of  the  Federal  government. 

The  Boston  Transcripi  on  September  9th, 
in  editorially  conunenting  on  the  two  cases  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  well  observed: 

"There  is  no  getting  away  from  the  concrete 
cases  which  cause  a  demand  for  a  settlement 
of  the  whole  private-car  line  question.  The 
shippers  of  the  country  want  such  inequalities 
corrected.  It  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  show 
that  if  a  railroad  company  can  furnish  ice  for 
idng  cars  at  a  cost  of  $2.50  per  ton,  a  charge 
of  $9.00  per  ton  for  ice  furnished  by  a  refrig- 
erator company,  which  ought  to  get  its  ice  as 
cheaply  as  the  railroads,  is  excessive.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  show  the  people  of  the  United 
States  that  the  private-car  line  abuses  are  not 
imaginaiy  but  real." 

And  yet  this  wholesale  spoliation  of  the  peo- 
ple by  the  Armour  Refrigerator-Car  Company 
is  merely  typical  of  the  spoliation  by  the  rail- 
ways and  scores  of  trusts — spoliation  that  is 
going  on  every  day  of  the  year.  How  much 
longer  will  the  people  tolerate  this  iniquity? 
How  much  longer  will  the  hireling  editors,  the 
criminally  recreant  United  States  senators  and 
other  responsible  offidab  be  able  to  check 
effident  legislation  and  the  enactment  of  prop- 
er measures  which  would  render  impossiUe 
the  continued  robbery  of  the  poor  and  the 
honest  on  the  one  luuid»  and  the  oomiption 
of  government  in  all  its  departments  on  the 
other,  by  a  few  bands  of  men  incomparably 
more  morally  criminal  than  Robin  Hood  or 
scores  of  other  outlaw  chiefs  who  from  time 
to  time  levied  tribute  oa  <hfc  Y^&Sofl^Xso^.^^'&s^ 
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never  added  to  the  crime  of  robbery  that  of 
the  corruptioii  of  the  people's  representatiTes  ? 
This  is  the  question  that  men  and  women  of 
conscience  and  moral  rectitude  must  answer. 


How   OuB   Parvenue   Plxjtgcbact   Is 

Apino  The  Decadent  Aristocba- 

cies  of  eubope. 

The  contempt  of  the  parvenue  plutocracy 
of  our  country  for  old-time  democratic  sun- 
plidty,  honor  and  integrity  has  been  much  in 
evidence  of  late  in  the  amazing  revelations  of 
wholesale  dishonesty  and  corruption  that  have 
come  to  light  in  connection  with  the  exposures 
of  the  methods  of  the  high  financiers  of  Wall 
street,  who  have  posed  as  the  *'safe  and  sane" 
element  of  society.  But  hand  in  hand  with 
these  almost  incredible  revelations  of  moral 
obloquy,  we  have  other  iUustrations  of  con- 
tempt for  the  democratic  ideal  and  a  mad  and 
disgusting  desire  to  ape  the  decadent  aristoc- 
racies of  the  Old  World  in  various  ways,  es- 
pecially when  it  comes  to  the  exhibition  of 
exdusiveness.  A  striking  example  of  this 
kind  is  foimd  in  the  recent  action  of  Mr. 
Thomas  F.  Ryan,  the  railroad  exploiter  and 
promoter  of  unsavory  fame  who  is  also  at 
present  the  master  of  the  Equitable  Assurance 
Society.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan  have  so  far 
progressed  away  from  democratic  ideals  and 
the  principles  and  practices  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity as  to  require  private  chapels  and  a 
private  priest  to  officiate  in  these  chapels,  in 
their  homes  on  Fifth  avenue  and  at  SufTem. 
The  daily  press  in  aimouncing  that  the  Pope 
had  assigned  Father  J.  M.  White,  formerly 
curate  of  St.  Kyran's  Roman  Catholic  Churdi 
of  St.  John's,  N.  F.,  to  officiate  in  the  recently 
consecrated  private  chapel  of  the  Ryans,  points 
out  the  fact  that  *Vhile  there  have  been  other 
instances  of  private  chapels  in  this  coimtry. 
they  are  a  custom  of  the  old  European  fami- 
lies. In  this  respect  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan  can 
boast  of  being  the  pioneer  Americans  in  hav- 
ing a  chaplain  exclusively  for  their  chapels  at 
Suffem  and  in  their  h(»ne,  Number  60  Fifth 
avenue.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  older  houses  of  the 
aristocracy  of  Germany,  France  and  other 
Catholic  countries  have  private  chapels  which 
have  been  in  their  houses  for  centuries.  .  .  . 
It  is  said,  however,  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryan 
are  among  the  first  Americans  who  have  cued 
to  carry  their  exdusiveness  to  such  lengths 
as  to  employ  a  private  chaplain." 

The  anti-democratic  and  un-American  ex- 


dusiveness of  the  parvenue  plutocTac^  in  its 
desperate  attempt  to  ape  the  customs  of  the 
enemies  of  republican  government  in  the  Old 
Worid  is  one  phase  of  the  reacti<Miai7  spirit 
everywhere  bemg  exhibited  by  the  representa- 
tives of  predatory  wealth. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  greatly  in  evi- 
dence among  the  prominent  representatives 
of  the  Wall-street  system  whose  ill-famed 
deeds  are  being  exposed  at  the  present  time, 
b  the  offensive  ostentation  with  which  they 
exhibit  their  relation  to  religious  organizations 
while  practicing  acts  that  are  to  say  the  least 
inimical  to  the  old  ideal  of  probity,  justice  and 
business  morality  and  whidbi  are  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  teachings  of  the  Founder  of 
Christianity.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
nothing  has  more  tended  to  drive  '  onsdence- 
guided  and  high-minded  men  from  the  churdi 
than  these  exhibitions  on  the  part  of  promi- 
nent representatives  of  plutocracy.  Mr.  Ryan 
is,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out,  a  typical 
high  finander,  of  whom  the  eminent  Rich- 
mond banker,  Mr.  J.  S.  Williams,  a  man 
famed  for  probity  and  the  old  ideals  of  com- 
mercial honesty,  describes  in  these  graphic 
words  when  describing  this  man  with  whom 
he  had  had  a  most  unpleasant  and  costly  busi- 
ness experience. 

"I  had  been  so  fortunate,"  said  Mr.  Will- 
iams, ''in  my  business  connections  that  it  was 
difficult  for  me  to  understand  that  a  man  could 
be  capable  of  violating  pledges  and  promises, 
deliberatdy  and  solemnly  given,  and  after- 
ward of  looking  me  calmly  in  the  face  express- 
ing friendship  and  apparently  not  at  all 
ashamed  or  embarressed — not  even  angered 
when  bluntly  told  my  opinion  of  his  conduct 

"Mr.  Ryan  has  the  tendendes  which,  if  his 
Knes  had  been  cast  in  a  humble  and  contracted 
sphere,  probably  would  have  made  him  a 
Ideptomaniac.  His  strongest  impulse  is  to 
acquire  money,  and  his  one  robust  passion  is 
to  keep  it.  He  views  ethics  and  morals  cyn- 
ically .  .  .  but  never  allows  them  to  hamper, 
impede  or  embarrass  him.  ...  He  has  no 
scruples  that  I  can  discover,  but  his  methods 
are  never  violent." 

Mr.  Ryan's  case,  however,  is  by  no  means 
isolated.  The  rise  in  the  price  of  oil,  so  fre- 
quently following  the  giving  of  money  to  re- 
ligious educational  institutions  and  diurches 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rockefeller,  has  given  rise 
to  numerous  anecdotes.  Another  case  of  a 
kind  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Charies 
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Schwab  of  Steel-Trust  fame.  A  short  time 
before  he  became  so  notorious  on  account  of 
his  gambling  exploits  at  Monte  Girlo,  the 
press  contained  eztensiTe  notices  of  his  mu- 
nificent donations  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  of  his  native  town. 

These  and  similar  cases  that  might  be  cited, 
and  the  action  of  religious  bodies  such  as  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  elsewhere,  are,  we  be- 
lieve, doing  more  to  destroy  the  church  as  a 
vital  moral  factor  than  aught  else  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  

Reckless  Use  of  The  Polict-Holdebs' 

Monet  Bt  High-Priced  Insurance 

Officials. 

Mr.  McCall,  the  $100,000-a-year  president 
of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
testified  that  he  gave  laige  sums  of  the  policy- 
holders' monev  to  his  friend  Andrew  Hamilton, 
without  demanding  any  vouchers  or  report 
concerning  how  the  money  was  disbursed.  He 
professed  ignorance,  indeed,  as  to  how  it  was 
disbursed,  but  resented  the  idea  of  its  being 
used  for  corrupt  purposes. 

What  would  be  thought  of  the  manager  of 
a  large  store  who  took  from  the  till  of  the  cor- 
poration for  which  he  worked  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  gave  to 
a  friend  or  business  associate,  without  demand- 
ing or  requiring  any  report  as  to  how  this 
money  belonging  to  his  employers  had  been 
expended?  Yet  in  what  essential  particular 
would  this  action  differ  from  that  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Call, if  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  know 
how  these  vast  simis  of  money  given  to  Mr. 
Hamilton  were  expended  ? 

The  reckless  use  of  the  policy-holders' 
money  on  the  part  of  Mr.  McCall  has  not  been 
confined  to  the  enormous  contributions  to  the 
lobbyist  who  has  control  of  the  legislative  and 
taxing  matters  connected  with  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company.  We  have  already 
seen  that  he  made  liberal  donations  from  the 
poh'cy-holders'  money  to  the  McKinley  cam- 
paign and  also  to  defeat  the  gold  Democrat, 
Judge  Parker. 

In  view  of  the  facts  touching  the  dissipation 
of  funds  belonging  to  the  policy-holders,  the 
question  arises:  An  Mr.  McCall  and  others 
in  the  great  insurance  system  who  have  been 
lavish  in  the  disbursement  of  the  policy-h<M- 
ers'  money  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year  each  to  the  policy-bolders  ?    Woukl 


not,  indeed,  the  policy-hdders  be  far  moro 
secure  if  their  presidents  received  $5,000  a 
year  but  were  men  possessing  the  old-time 
ideals  in  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  trust  funds  ? 
This  is  one  of  the  many  questions  suinrested 


Wall  Street's  Latest  Plan  For  Plun- 
dering The  People  Through  a  Ship 
Subsidy  Steal. 

It  is  stated  that  the  great  and  ever-hungry 
Wall-street  multi-millionaires  have  their  ap- 
petites whetted  for  the  rich  returns  that  may 
be  gathered  from  the  United  States  treasury 
if  they  can  secure  the  enactment  of  a  ship- 
subsidy  bill  through  the  incoming  Congress. 
In  that  event  the  people  will  have  to  pay  for 
this  subsidy  and  the  over-rich  gentlemen  who 
are  fattening  o£F  of  the  wealth-creators  throu^ 
devious  schemes  concocted  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  earned  by  others  and  throu^  legal- 
ized special  privileges,  and  who  have  reduced  the 
art  of  dodging  taxes  themselves  almost  to  the 
point  of  an  exact  science,  wiU  through  this  one 
measure  acquire  untold  millions,  ^ould  this 
plot  to  raid  the  treasury  be  successful,  the  mill- 
ions of  dollars  which  these  Wall-street  gamblers 
and  hi^  financiers  have  contributed  in  the 
last  twelve  years  to  the  corruption-fund  of  the 
dominant  par^  will  be  a  mere  bagatelle  to  the 
wealth  they  will  obtain  from  the  nation's 
treasury.  It  is  stated  that  the  Wall-street 
interests  have  at  last  won  over  the  president 
and  that  the  "stand-patters,"  of  whom  Sena- 
tor Lodge  is  one  of  the  chief  mouthpieces,  are 
in  favor  of  the  subsidy  as  a  means  of  diverting 
the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  growing 
demand  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  occupying  the  time  of  Con- 
gress so  that  no  effective  rd^  legislation  can 
be  enacted  that  will  jeopardise  the  profits  of 
the  Steel-Trust,  the  Beef-Trust  and  other 
enormous  campaign  contributors  to  the  Re- 
publican par^.  If,  as  present  evidences  in- 
dicate, these  reports  are  true,  we  will  doubtless 
shortly  be  favored  with  numerous  strenuous 
pleas  for  a  ship-subsidy  from  the  administra- 
tion's  bureau  at  Washington.  The  fact  that 
this  attempted  robbery  of  the  people  would 
not  be  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  were 
it  not  backed  by  the  enormous  wealth  of  Wall 
street,  the  fact  that  subsidks  do  not  materially 
build  up  shipping  interests,  as  has  been  deaily 
shown  time  and  again,  and  the  further  fact 
that  if  we  letumed  to  <hfc  ^^ff&s)  tsG&ssc5:ft^>a^ 
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our  government  in  its  early  yean  and  which 
did  build  up  a  great  merchant  nuurine,  we 
should  soon  in  all  probability  have  the  most 
powerful  merchant  marine  in  the  world,  will 
one  and  all  be  carefully  omitted  by  the  ad- 
ministration's bureau  and  the  would-be  graft- 
ers whose  greedy  eyes  are  fastened  on  the 
treasury. 

If  it  were  not  for  President  Roosevelt's  in- 
timate relations  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan, 
Senator  Diyden,  Mr.  McCall  and  other  men 
of  that  class,  and  if  it  were  not  that  he  had 
gathered  aroimd  him  so  many  men  who  are 
inextricably  associated  with  the  feudalism  of 
wealth  or  are  in  the  most  cordial  relations  with 
the  great  campaign  contributors, — ^men  like 
Secretary  Root,  who  when  not  in  public  service 
has  been  for  years  the  leading  corporation 
advocate  and  spedal-pleader  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Cortelyou,  whose  relations  with  the  Ar- 
mours, the  McCalls,  the  Perkinses  and  men 
of  their  stripe  were  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
obtain  princely  campaign  funds,  and  Mr. 
Bacon,  the  recently-appointed  first  assistant 
secretary  of  state,  who  for  years  has  been  a 
director  in  leading  railroad  companies,  elec- 


tric-light and  gas  companies,  the  Ste^-Trust, 
the  City  National  Bank — ^that  is,  the  Standard 
Oil  bajik  of  New  York — and  other  similar 
corporations  which  represent  the  feudalism  of 
wealth,  we  should  be  loth  to  believe  that  he 
could  be  brought  to  favor  this  iniquitous  pro- 
posal— ^a  proposal  which  represents  the  most 
vicious  land  of  governmental  paternalism. 
We  have  had  altogether  too  much  of  this  kind 
of  partial  paternalistic  government,  engineered 
to  successful  completion  by  corrupt  wealth 
acting  in  devious  ways  but  chiefly  through 
political  machines  and  bosses  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  millions. 
Indeed,  this  kind  of  special  legislation  has  been 
the  chief  cause  that  has  rendered  possible  the 
present  plutocracy,  which  in  turn  has  corrupted 
government  and  established  a  reign  of  graft 
while  lowering  the  moral  ideals  alike  in  polit- 
ical and  business  life. 

The  hour  has  struck  when  all  patriotic 
Americans  should  unite  in  an  educational 
agitation  and  in  organization  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  corrupt  and  reactionary  system 
which  rests  on  privilege  and  is  maintained  by 
corruption. 


WORK  THAT  IS  MAKING  FOR  A  BETTER  CIVILIZATION. 


The  American  Co5perativb  League. 

WUlLE  codperative  movements  in  Amer- 
ica have  made  less  rapid  advance  than 
was  anticipated  by  many  friends  of  codpera- 
tion  who  were  acquainted  with  the  wonderful 
achievements  in  Great  Britain  and  in  various 
nations  of  Continental  Europe,  there  has  been 
a  steady  and  most  satbfactory  advance  along 
several  lines  in  various  sections  of  the  nation. 
The  Rochdale  stores  have  succeeded  best  on 
the  Pacific  coast  where,  especially  in  Califor- 
nia, their  growth  has  been  steady,  healthy  and 
in  every  way  satisfactory.  These  co5perators 
to-day  own  and  control  a  great  wholesale  store 
in  San  Francisco  and  some  scores  of  retail 
stores,  most  of  which  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition. In  the  Middle  West  and  the  Central 
States  the  farmers  have  made  great  strides 
with  cooperative  elevators  and  some  other 
forms  of  codperative  experiments.  Here  also 
codperative  stores  have  been  successfully 
operated,  especially  those  represented  by  the 
Right  Relationship  League.    In  the  East  the 


Codperative  Elxchange,  operating  the  large 
department  store  at  Le^nston,  Maine,  has 
conducted  an  extensive  propaganda  campaign 
in  addition  to  giving  practical  demonstrations 
of  cooperation  in  the  operation  of  the  store. 
These  are  by  no  means  all  the  successful  co- 
operative movements,  but  they  are  typical. 

On  September  first  and  second  the  Indus- 
trial Cooperative  Convention  met  at  Port- 
land, Oregon,  with  a  large  niunber  of  properiy 
accredited  delegates,  from  Maine  to  California 
and  from  Canada  to  Texas.  At  this  conven- 
tion the  American  Codperative  League  was 
formed  for  educating  the  farmers,  manufac- 
turers, merchants  and  wage-workers  on  the 
subject  of  practical  codperation  and  for  oigan- 
ization  into  bodies  which  are  affiliated  with 
all  codperative  workers  and  which  in  time  it 
is  believed  will  result  in  a  codperative  league 
or  federation  that  will  distance  the  codperative 
work  being  so  successfully  carried  on  in  the 
Old  World.  The  officers  dected  for  the  Amer- 
ican Codperative  League  were  as  follows:  D. 
T.  Fowler,  San  Francisco,  president;   J.  B. 
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Merrill,  Toledo,  Ohio,  vioe-president;  J.  M. 
Moore,  San  Francisco,  secretary  and  treasu- 
rer; members  of  executive  board,  D.  T.  Fow- 
ler, I.  J.  Ballinger,  Washington;  J.  E.  Martin, 
Texas;  A.  B.  Hank,  Ohio;  H.  W.  Gaines, 
Kansas;  press  conunittee,  Bradford  Peck, 
Maine,  and  D.  T.  Fowler,  California. 

It  was  Yoted  that  the  annual  convention  be 
held  in  September.  Kansas  City  will  prob- 
ably be  the  place  of  meeting  in  1906. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and 
important  movements  of  the  time  and  merits 
the  hearty  support  of  broad-minded  friends 
of  dvic  advance,  industrial  prosperity  and  in- 
dividual development. 


A  Noble  Educational  Work. 

Among  the  men  who  with  tireless  activity 
but  in  a  quiet  and  unostentatious  way  are 
helping  the  world  onward,  we  know  of  no  one 
who  is  doing  more  effective  and  practical  work 
for  sound  democratic  progress,  good  govern- 
ment and  the  advancement  of  the  individual 
than  Professor  Frank  Parsons.  His  City  for 
the  People  is  far  and  away  the  most  valuable 
and  comprehensive  work  on  enlightened  mu- 
nicipal government  that  has  appeared.  His 
Story  of  New  Zealand  is  incomparably  the 
best  and  most  luminous  work  dealing  in  a 
detailed  way  with  the  progressive  and  essen- 
tially democratic  government  of  New  Zealand 
that  has  been  published;  and  for  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  devoting  the  major  part  of 
his  time  to  the  preparation  of  a  work  on  the 
railways  of  the  world  and  their  relation  to  the 
people. 

His  activity,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
confined  to  his  writings.  In  various  educa- 
tional, political,  economic  and  social  works 
whose  objects  have  been  the  elevation  of  the 
standard  of  citizenship  and  the  development 
of  the  individual  he  has  been  a  strong  influ- 
ence. The  latest  and  one  of  the  most  prom- 
ising labors  in  which  he  has  been  engaged  is 
the  carrying  on  of  a  new  free  educational  in- 
stitution known  as  The  Breadwinners*  Col- 
lege. This  school  is  conducted  at  the  Civic 
Service  House,  on  Salem  street,  in  the  North 
End  of  Boston,  in  the  midst  of  a  section  where 
there  are  numbers  of  ambitious  young  peo|^ 
not  financially  well  circumstanced  and  many 
of  whom  have  come  comparatively  recent)^ 
from  Russia  and  other  foreign  lands.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  persons  are  eager  to  learn 
more  of  the  principles  of  free  government  and 


of  republican  institutions  than  they  know,  as 
well  as  to  acquire  all  other  kinds  of  useful  in- 
formation, and  it  is  good  to  see  the  avidity 
with  which  they  have  seized  the  opportunity 
afforded  through  the  hi^  patriotism  and  love 
of  humanity  of  Professor  Parsons  and  his 
associates.  Among  the  principal  assistants 
of  Professor  Parsons  in  his  woric  are  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  one  of  the  most  able  Unita- 
rian divines  of  New  England,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Albertson,  secretary  of  ^e  School  City  League 
and  a  deeply  thoughtful  woricer  for  social  prog- 
ress who  has  for  years  wrought  untirin^y  and 
effectively  for  the  cause  of  practical  coopera- 
tion and  to  further  the  realization  in  life  here 
and  now  of  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule. 

The  College  is  held  at  the  College  SetOement 
where  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield  and  Mr.  Philip 
Davis  have  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  a 
splendid  labor  for  the  social,  moral  and  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  the  dweUers  in  this 
congested  section. 

In  the  Breadwinners'  College  free  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  history  and  civics;  English 
language,  composition  and  literature;  indus- 
trial history  and  economics;  life  principles, 
practical  psychology  and  method;  music  and 
vOcal  culture.  There  is  no  tuition  fee  what- 
ever, but  earnest  work  and  studious  applica- 
tion are  expected  from  all  students.  At  the 
opening  session  of  the  college  sixty  pupils 
were  enrolled. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  far-reaching 
good  that  will  follow  from  this  institution 
which  gives  opportunities  for  vitally  important 
intellectual  and  moral  education  to  young 
people  hungry  for  such  advantages,  but  who 
without  sudi  an  opportunity  as  this  school 
affords  would  not  have  the  chance  to  obtain 
the  education  that  is  so  ardently  desired.  Ont 
of  such  material  as  is  present  in  this  school 
we  may  confidently  ejqpect  there  will  come 
some  dvic  leaders  who  will  in  the  coming 
years  strike  telling  blows  for  justice,  freed<»n 
and  an  emandpated  humanity. 


The  New  Note  of  Ethical  iDEALisif 

In  Our  Joubnaui  of  Rbcbeation 

And  Spobt. 

We  have  heretofore  called  attention  to  the 
tremendous  power  being  widded  by  the  mag- 
azines for  dvic  ri^teousness,  social  justice 
and  a  moral  renaissance  in  the  present  crisis, 
but  the  increase  in  outspoken  diampionahi!^ 
of  social^  pdlitifiai  «eA  «asQS«saR\MsriJS&:^  'wA. 
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justice  is  but  one  phase  of  the  ethical  activity 
dearly  apparent  in  the  field  of  periodical  lit- 
erature. No  one  who  has  kept  in  touch  with 
the  journals  of  sport,  recreation  and  out  door 
life  during  recent  years  can  have  failed  to  note 
the  change  in  periodicals  of  this  dass  that 
amounts  almost  to  a  revolution.  Compare, 
for  example,  the  old-time  sporting  magazines 
with  Recreation  since  Dan.  Beard  became  its 
editor.  Forest  and  Stream  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Bird  Grinnell,  and  OuHng  under  the 
direction  of  Caspar  Whitney;  and  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  order,  where  too  often 
the  periodicals  catered  to  the  lowest  and  most 
brutal  instincts  in  man,  and  the  high  moral 
note  now  present  in  the  above  magazines 
edited  by  reformers,  nature-lovers  and  men 
of  ethical  ideals,  will  be  striking  as  it  is  refresh- 
ing. 

Seldom  has  a  publication  risen  so  rapidly 

in  sterling  value  as  has  Recreation  since  Dan. 
Beard  became  its  editor.  The  moral  tone, 
as  our  readers  can  well  imagine,  is  high  and 
fine,  and  the  work  Mr.  Beard  is  doing  to  check 
the  extinction  of  the  buffalo  and  other  noble 
food  animals  deserves  the  highest  praise. 

The  effect  of  having  men  like  Beard,  Grin- 
nell and  Whitney  as  editors  of  our  leading 
journals  of  sport  and  recreation  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  rising  gen- 
eration in  infusing  a  higher  and  finer  spirit 
into  the  lives  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
not  easily  reached  by  more  didactic  publica- 
tions.   

The  International  Liberal  Congress 

At  Geneva. 

Among  the  important  and  significant  world- 
events  of  recent  months  was  the  international 
council  of  Unitarians  and  other  liberal  relig- 
ious thinkers  which  convened  at  Geneva  on 
August  29th.  At  the  opening  session,  held 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  University  of  Geneva, 
there  were  about  550  delegates  present,  among 
whom  were  many  of  the  strongest  and  dearest 
thinkers  of  the  age — ^many  of  the  most  deeply 
religious  men  of  our  time.  Here,  sitting  side 
by  side,  were  thinkers  from  the  United  States 
and  from  India;  from  Germany  and  France; 
from  Belgium  and  Morocco;  from  Italy  and 
Holland;  from  Switzerland  and  England. 
Indeed,  there  were  250  dd^;ates  from  the 
latter  country  alone.  America  was  repre- 
sented by  more  than  thirty  thinkers. 

The  coimdl  was  opened  by  Professor  A. 


Chantre  of  the  Theological  Faculty  of  fte 
University  of  Geneva,  but  the  pxincipa]  opo- 
ing  address  was  delivered  by  tlie  presideot, 
Professor  E.  Montet,  Dean  of  the  TTieclogkil 
Faculty  of  the  University  of  Greneva.  In  the 
course  of  his  address  this  eminent  sdiolar  sud: 


"Freedom  of  thought  in  religious  mattcn 
will  be  strengthened  by  this  congress. 

"The  need  of  a  Christianity  at  onoe  villi 
and  broad  is  felt  more  and  more.  ...  In  the 
depths  of  many  souls,  both  in  'Europe  and 
America  and  even  beyond  the  two  oontxneiiti, 
there  is  a  profoundly  felt  need  of  faith,  but  of 
unshackled  faith. 

"These  souls  are  essentially  religious,  th^ 
cannot  dispense  with  faith  in  God.  BQs  mes- 
sengers on  earth,  from  Moses  to  Jesus  and 
from  Jesus  to  the  witnesses  to  religious  truth, 
in  all  lands,  at  the  present  time,  seem  to  them 
not  only  as  necessary  as  the  greatest  sodal 
benefactors,  but  appear  to  them  to  be  the  veiy 
levers  of  humanity.  In  these  souls  the  re- 
ligious need — so  deep  and  sincere  and  which 
so  urgentiy  calls  for  satisfaction — ^is  intimate^ 
allied  with  the  demand  for  liberty.  Tliej 
cannot  conceive  of  true  Christiani^  except 
in  the  spirit  of  perfect  freedom." 

The  council  this  year  was  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  successful  ever  held,  the  attendance 
being  larger  even  than  that  of  the  last  great 
council  which  convened  at  Amsterdam  two 
years  ago;  and  significant  indeed  was  the 
cordial  welcome  accorded  these  Unitarians 
and  liberals  from  all  over  the  world  in  the  dty 
of  Calvin,  the  city  which  witnessed  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Servetus.  And  in  this  connection 
it  is  interesting  to  know,  as  indicating  some- 
thing of  the  growth  of  liberal  sentiment  among 
Protestant  peoples,  that  recentiy  the  Calvin- 
ists  of  Geneva  placed  a  memorial  on  the  site 
where  Servetus  was  burned. 


Japan's  Important  Contribution  to 
The  Science  op  Surgery. 

Japan  has  become  the  teacher  of  the  worid 
in  surgeiy.  The  success  that  has  attended 
the  treatment  of  the  wounded  by  her  surgeons 
during  the  recent  war  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  science.  That  the  favorable  show- 
ing is  due  in  part  to  the  fine  physical  health 
of  the  Japanese  is  probably  true,  but  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Russians  who  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  was  also  surprisin^y  success- 
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fill  and  clearly  indicates  the  superiority  of  the 
Japanese  83r8tem  oyer  that  of  Western  dviliza- 
tion. 

At  a  dinner  given  on  September  20th  at  the 
Hotel  Astor,  Surgeon-Greneral  Suzuki,  who 
served  on  Admiral  Togo's  flagship  directing 
the  treatment  of  682  wounded  men  so  success- 
fully that  only  32  died,  showed  that  the  Japan- 
ese surgical  methods  differed  radically  from  the 
antiseptic  treatment  of  Western  countries,  and 
later,  in  speaking  to  a  representative  of  the 
New  York  Worlds  the  eminent  surgeon  thus 
described  their  treatment: 

''The  aseptic  method  of  surgery  is  extremely 
simple.  It  consists  in  washing  out  a  wound 
with  distilled  water,  bandaging  it  with  steril- 
ised cotton  bandages  and  letting  it  alone  for 
nature  to  heal.    Hiat  is  all.    You  know  that 


suppuration  is  the  one  thing  that  must  be  pre- 
vented, for  it  retards  and  may  prevent  the 
healing  of  a  wound.  Suppuration  is  caused  by 
microbes  and  is  really  a  decay  of  the  tissues. 
Dr.  Lister  taught  the  world  how  to  kill  such 
germs  by  the  use  of  carbolic  add,  corrosive 
sublimate  and  other  drugs,  and  his  discovery, 
which  revolutionized  surgery,  is  the  antiseptic. 
In  the  last  ten  years  we  have  learned  that  there 
is  a  simpler  and  safer  method,  for  the  antisep- 
tic drugs  are  powerful  poisons  and  their  intro- 
duction into  a  fresh  wound  cannot  f aU  to  retard 
its  healing.  Distilled  water  contains  no  germs, 
and  fresh  wounds — at  least,  such  wounds  as 
are  received  in  modem  warfare — contain  no 
germs;  so  if  these  be  washed  with  distilled 
water  and  bound  at*once  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  heal  rapidly.  Our  ex- 
perience has  proved  that  they  do." 


THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  WORLD  PEACE. 


The  Growing  SENmncNT  Againbt 

MlUTARIBM. 

THE  CAUSE  of  international  peace  is 
being  silently  fed  by  various  currents 
that  are  little  noticed  by  the  superficial  or  even 
by  those  who  rely  nuunly  upon  outward  ap- 
pearances and  events  about  which  there  is 
much  general  discussion,  as  ^a  basis  for  their 
condusions.  Three  recent  happenings  will 
illustrate  this  fact  and  hdp  us  to  understand 
why  men  of  profound  conviction,  who  view  life 
in  the  comprehensive  manner  of  broad  and 
deep  thinkers,  are  optimists  even  while  in  no 
wise  abating  their  vigorous  fight  against  those 
things  that  make  for  war,  corruption,  injustice 
and  savagery. 

To-day  the  cause  of  peace  is  being  advanced 
from  two  divisions  of  human  activity,  one  of 
which  has  ever  before,  save  perhaps  in  brief 
periods  of  religious  awakening,  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  war.  Not  only  are  the  wisest, 
sanest  and  noblest  representatives  of  con- 
sdence-guided  intelligence  battling  for  the 
abatement  of  war  and  the  curse  of  militarism, 
but  the  proletariat,  who  have  heretofore  been 
the  first  to  respond  to  the  jingo-cries  of  selfish 
rulers  and  demagogues,  are  to-day  for  the 
first  time  in  earth's  history  displaying  at  once 
the  wisdom  of  enlightened  self-interest  and 
regard  for  the  fundamental  ethics  of  Chris- 
tianity. 


Labor  as  a  Potent  Factor  Aoainbt 

MnJTARISlC. 

Several  months  ago,  when  the  parliament 
of  Norway  voted  to  sever  the  union  which  ex- 
isted between  Norway  and  Sweden,  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  sister  nation  inmiediatdy  resort- 
ed to  threats  of  violence.  The  parliament  of 
Sweden  talked  of  little  else  than  forcing  Nor- 
way by  the  mig^t  of  the  military  arm  to  re- 
main in  an  union  hateful  to  the  latter  nation. 
Apparently  there  was  little  thought  on  the  part 
of  Swedish  statesmen  of  any  adjustment  other 
than  by  an  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  force. 
The  position  taken  was  precisely  such  as  favors 
acts  which  render  war  inevitable,  and  in  past 
times  under  such  circumstances  the  masses 
have  usually  been  quick  to  respond  to  the 
belligerent  suggestions  of  selfnseeking  states- 
men and  warriors.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
something  happened  new  in  history.  The 
labor-unions  of  Sweden,  speaking  with  unan- 
imity, denounced  the  talk  of  war,  declaring  not 
only  their  determination  not  to  shoot  down 
their  brothers  of  Norway,  but  many  unions 
voted  that  if  the  government  persisted  in  going 
to  war,  a  great  strike  should  be  called  in  all 
departments  of  industrial  activity  throu^out 
the  realm. 

This  action,  we  believe,  is  the  first  instance 
on  record  where  the  producing  mfllions  of  a 
nation  served  notice  on  the  ruHng  and  para- 
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site  classes  that  they  could  not  reckon  on  the  in- 
dustrial army  to  engage  in  that  form  of  licensed 
murder  called  war.  This  declaration  not  only 
suddenly  chilled  the  war  ardor  of  the  states- 
men, who  counted  on  the  workers  to  be  the 
food  for  the  cannon,  but  it  produced  a  profound 
impression  all  over  the  Christian  world.  It  is 
stated  that,  humiliated  and  disappointed  as 
was  the  Emperor  William  at  finding  the  auto- 
cracy of  Russia  weakened  and  defeated  by 
Elngland's  vigorous  ally  in  the  Far  Blast,  his 
chagrin  and  anger  at  Russia's  impotence  was 
less  than  the  alarm  and  disgust  occasioned  by 
the  talk  of  Norway's  establishing  a  democratic 
form  of  goyemment,  and  the  new  and  ominous 
note  that  the  workers  of  Sweden  struck  when 
organized  labor  significantly  protested  against 
the  nation's  engaging  in  an  unholy  war.  He 
knew  that  already  in  his  realm  over  three  mil- 
lion voters  were  the  sworn  enemies  of  militar- 
ism. He  knew  that  the  moment  the  workers 
the  world  over  came  to  clearly  see  the  true  situ- 
ation, they  would  render  war  impossible,  for 
they  would  not  only  realize  that  they,  the  strong 
arm  of  the  nation,  were  the  food  for  the  cannon 
and  the  bulwark  for  those  who  in  safety  reaped 
glory,  honor  and  wealth  from  the  war,  but  that 
tilie  greatest  sufferers  in  war  were  the  hundreds 
of  thousainds  of  widows  and  orphans  of  the  in- 
dustrial classes,  who  are  always  robbed  on 
every  hand  of  the  supporting  arm  when  nations 
war  and  who  after  peace  is  declared  long  feel 
the  burden  of  war  through  the  excessive  taxa- 
tion levied  to  pay  for  its  expenses. 


The  Jaurss  Incident  And  Its  Effect. 

Another  very  significant  recent  incident 
that  should  afford  genuine  satisfaction  to  all 
friends  of  international  peace  was  the  effect 
that  followed  Emperor  William's  arbitrary  re- 
fusal to  allow  the  illustrious  French  statesman, 
M.  Jean  Jaur^,  to  deliver  an  address  at  the 
Socialist  Congress  in  Berlin.  Great  as  is  the 
Emperor  William's  hatred  of  social  democracy, 
and  indeed  of  all  forms  of  democracy  or  aught 
eke  in  govemment  that  exalts  the  power  of  the 
people  and  tends  to  curb  the  autocratic  sway  of 
the  Kaiser,  it  was  not  because  of  Socialism,  as 
was  afterwards  shown,  that  he  determined  to 
take  so  high-handed  a  course  as  to  prohibit  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  of  a  sister 
nation  from  speaJdng  in  his  empire.  The 
Kaiser,  it  is  stated,  found  out  that  the  burden 
of  M.  Jaur^'  address  was  to  be  a  plea  for 


international  peace.  He  understood  that  the 
powerful  stand  that  the  French  statesman  had 
so  ably  taken  in  his  Paris  journal  as  well  as  in 
his  addresses,  in  regard  to  the  folly  and  crim- 
inality of  war,  would  form  the  chief  tc^ic  of  his 
speech;  and  knowing  the  power  of  the  most 
^oquent  orator  of  Europe  and  fearing  beyond 
all  else  the  awakening  of  the  proletariat  to  the 
fact  that  however  much  the  throne»  the  ruling 
classes  and  the  parasites  might  benefit  from 
war,  the  workers  must  inevitably  lose  and 
suffer  in  the  event  of  war,  he  refused  to  permit 
M.  Jaur^  to  address  the  Berlin  public. 

But  this  prohibition  outraged  the  stunfy 
Grermans'  innate  love  of  fair  play.  Men 
hitherto  indifferent  to  Jaur^  or  his  views  now 
became  interested,  and  when  the  Socialist 
Central  Committee  published  the  address  in 
full  and  scattered  it  broadcast,  it  was  read  by 
tens  if  not  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peof^ 
who  would  never  have  heard  the  address  had 
the  statesman  come  in  person  to  ddiver  it 
And  the  address  was  all  that  the  Eknperor 
doubtless  feared  it  would  be.  It  showed  the 
workers  how  their  own  high  interests  no  less 
than  the  weal  of  civilization  demanded  inters 
national  peace.  It  pleaded  with  the  wealth- 
creators  of  all  lands  to  unite  in  an  international 
federation  pledged  to  peace  and  amity — a  fed- 
eration which  when  s^ng  enough  will  render 
war  no  longer  probable,  if  not  impossible,  and 
in  so  doing  will  destroy  the  burden  of  militar- 
ism. The  following  extracts  from  Jaur^' 
address  will  give  the  reader  the  keynote  of  the 
speech  the  Kaiser  feared  to  have  the  Grermans 
hear: 

"War,  like  the  exploitation  of  labor,  is  just  a 
form  of  capitalism,  and  the  prevention  of  wars 
between  nations,  and  the  prevention  of  wars 
between  capital  and  labor  in  each  nation  are 
associated  tasks.  The  execution  of  these 
tasks  means  a  gigantic  educational  effort,  a 
hopeful  effort. 

"Our  horror  of  war  does  not  proceed  from 
weak  sentimentalism,  from  enervation.  We 
are  as  ready  as  others  to  accept  the  inevitable 
evils  of  the  human  lot. 

"  But  in  Europe  of  to-day  liberty  and  justice 
are  no  longer  to  be  achieved  through  blood- 
shed; the  grievances  of  a  people  are  no  longer 
to  be  redressed  in  that  way,  but  through  an 
international  unity — ^which,  however,  leaves 
each  nation  as  unfettered  in  its  specific  rela- 
tions as  individuals  are  in  their  respective 
communities." 
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The  Interparuamentart  Conoress. 

During  the  dosing  days  of  August  there 
assembled  in  Brussels  representatives  from 
leading  legislative  bodies  of  the  principal  civ- 
ilized nations,  to  consider  the  cause  of  arbitra- 
tion and  world  peace.  At  this  congress  the 
Italian  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  represented 
by  one  hundred  members.  From  the  House 
of  Conmions  of  England  there  were  thirty 
representatives.  From  the  French  Chamber 
of  Deputies  forty  delegates  were  present.  Our 
own  House  of  Representatives  sent  a  number 
of  strong  men  under  the  leadership  of  Con- 
gressman Bartholdt,  president  of  the  Inter- 
paiiiamentary  Congress.  There  were  also  able 
delegations  horn  the  Grerman,  Austrian  and 
Hungarian  houses  and  from  the  parliaments 
of  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Many  questions  of  the  first  importance  were 
discussed  in  a  manner  that  cannot  fail  to  bear 
fruit  in  the  coming  years.  But  the  most  im- 
portant action  was  the  presentation  and  favor- 
able reception  of  the  plan  offered  by  the  Amer- 
ican representatives,  under  the  leisulership  of 
Congressman  Bartholdt,  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  congress  of  nations. 
This  bold  proposal,  thou^  tentatively  and 
tactfully  presented,  as  in  the  nature  of  the  case 
such  a  proposition  to  receive  consideration 
would  have  to  be,  was  essentiaUy  revolutionary 
in  character,  yet  the  proposition  received  pro- 
found consideration,  and  though  one  of  the 
leading  Austrians  and  a  prominent  English 
statesman   wished  to  move   slowly,   fearing 


America  mi^t  be  too  precipitous  in  its  pro- 
posed action,  and  thou^  some  of  the  Grerman 
and  Italian  representatives  opposed  the  pro- 
visions for  arbitration,  on  the  whole  the  re- 
ception was  most  favorable  and  the  proposi- 
tion was  referred  to  a  special  conmiittee  with 
instructions  that  it  should  report  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal  which  was  to  be  called  after  the  dose 
of  the  Russo-Japanese  war. 

The  fact  that  leading  statesmen  of  the  great 
dvilized  nations  are  meeting  together  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  international  peace  and 
that  the  minds  of  so  many  men  intimatdy 
concerned  in  the  world's  affairs  are  focussed 
upon  the  abatement  of  militarism  and  the 
advancement  of  peace,  is  in  itself  most  sig- 
nificant and  encouraging;  and  the  further 
fact  that  such  a  body  favorably  received  and 
discussed  a  proposition  for  intmiational  arbi- 
tration shows  that  the  sweep  and  current  of 
world  sentiment  is  moving  toward  a  goal  new 
in  the  history  of  dvilizaticm. 

We  believe  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
an  international  tribunal  will  be  established, 
with  authorized  powers  to  dedde  all  questions 
of  dispute  between  nations,  just  as  the  depart- 
ment of  justice  within  a  dvilized  land  settles 
disputes  and  contentions  between  dtizens. 
Despite  all  superficial  signs  to  the  oontraiy 
and  despite  the  blunted  moral  susceptibilities 
of  church,  state  and  commercial  life  of  the 
present  age,  the  face  of  the  dvilized  worid  is 
set  toward  universal  arbitration  and  the  re- 
duction and  final  destruction  of  the  menace 
and  curse  of  militarism. 


A  FASCINATING  PEN-PICTURE  OF  A  VANISHING 

RACE.* 

A  Book-Study. 


I.  The  Author  of  The  Book. 

MR.  EDWARD  TREGEAR,  the  able 
Secretaiy  of  Labor  for  the  Common- 
wealth of  New  Zealand,  has  contributed  a 
work  of  great  value  to  the  literature  of  the 
world  in  his  scholarly  yet  fascinating  volume 
on  The  Maori  Race,  The  author  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  figures  in  the  group  of  dis- 
tinguished progressive  statesmen  who  have 
placed  New  Zealand  in  the  very  van  of  liberal 
democratic  commonwealths  and  made  it  a 
genuine  bogy  to  predatory  wealth  and  the 
parasite  class  that  aspires  to  occupy  a  position 
in  our  land  not  unlike  that  of  the  hereditary 
aristocracy  of  monarchal  countries.  But  Mr. 
Tregear  is  far  more  than  one  of  the  most  prac- 
tical of  the  liberal  democratic  statesmen  of 
Australasia.  He  is  a  philologist  of  world- 
wide distinction  and  an  expert  on  all  matters 
rdating  to  the  Polynesian  peoples.  Usually 
men  who  rigidly  follow  the  scientific  method 
in  their  res(»arch,  as  does  our  author,  become 
prosaic;  but  Mr.  Tregear  is  a  happy  excep- 
tion to  this  rule,  for  next  to  fidelity  to  the  de- 
mands of  truth,  his  work  is  marked  by  the 
idealism  of  the  truly  poetic  soul.  This  is  true 
of  his  work  wherever  seen.  In  statescraft 
the  practical  idealist  is  ever  seeking  to  intro- 
duce now  and  here  that  measure  of  justice 
that  should  mark  a  civilized  people  and  bring 
into  present  realization  in  government  the 
spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule.  To  the  study  of 
the  Maoris  he  has  brought  the  same  sympathy 
and  enthusiasm  and  the  same  broad,  just  and 
fraternal  spirit  that  has  marked  his  career  as 
a  statesman.  Hence  his  study  of  the  native 
New  Zealanders  is  possessed  of  human  inter- 
est and  is  rich  in  information  and  suggestive 
lessons. 

n.  Wht  The  Dark  Side  of  Maori  Life 
Hab  Been  So  Uniformly  EifPHAsizED. 

It  is  a  humiliating  fact,  let  it  be  frankly  said, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples  are  conspicuous 
among  the  world's  leading  nations  in  their 
prejudice  against  all  colored  races;  and  it  has 
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been  the  custom  too  frequently  pursued  by 
nations  seeking  justification  for  their  greed 
for  conquest,  to  emphasize  the  evil  characrter- 
istics  of  the  native  peoples  against  whom  they 
have  larcenous  designs.  The  missionaries, 
also,  in  their  zeal  to  collect  funds  to  enable 
them  to  carry  forward  their  work,  have  laid 
far  greater  emphasis  on  the  repellant  and  sav- 
age sides  of  heathen  life  than  on  the  nobler 
and  finer  traits  of  those  whom  they  desire  to 
convert.  Hence  the  general  impression  given 
of  heathen  and  barbarous  nations  has  been 
usuaUy  unjust  and  misleading.  No  peoples, 
not  the  most  civilized,  could  make  a  good 
showing  if  their  darker  sides  and  weaker  ex- 
pressions were  given  preponderating  empha- 
sis. Thus,  for  example,  if  an  Inca  travder 
had  journeyed  through  the  Spanish  peninsula 
at  the  time  when  the  so-called  Holy  Inquisi- 
tion was  despoiling  and  driving  the  Hxhrews 
from  Spain  and  lighting  the  fires  of  death 
around  the  bodies  of  the  noblest  children  of 
the  land;  if  he  had  journeyed  further  and  be- 
held the  frenzy  of  religious  persecution  else- 
where in  Europe  taxing  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  devise  means  of  torture  more  terrible  than 
any  hitherto  invented,  to  apply  to  those  who 
could  not  subscribe  to  the  tenets  of  certain 
creeds  and  dogmas  and  who  were  too  great 
and  noble  to  lie  or  dissimulate;  if  he  had  from 
thence  passed  over  to  England  and  there  found 
on  every  hand  gibbets,  each  bearing  a  score 
or  more  of  unfortunates,  the  crime  of  many 
of  whom  was  merely  theft  of  food  to  prevent 
starvation;  and  if  further  he  had  ignored  the 
better  aspects  of  life,  he  might  well  have  paint- 
ed a  picture  that  would  have  created  only 
feelings  of  loathing  and  revulsion  in  the  minds 
of  all  his  people  who  heard  his  story.  Or, 
coimng  down  to  our  own  day,  should  a  visitor 
from  a  distant  planet  come  into  our  midst  and 
have  his  mind  riveted  on  the  blots  of  our  so- 
called  Christian  civilization  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  should  ignore  the  better  side  of  present- 
day  life,  he  also  might  tell  nothing  but  the 
truth  and  yet  make  a  picture  so  distorted  as 
not  only  to  be  markedly  unfair,  but  repellant 
to  every  enlightened  mind. 
Now  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
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the  Maoris  and  their  fellow-peoples  with  iini- 
▼ersal  aversion.  They  have  been  painted  as 
cannibals,  banqueting  on  their  fallen  foes,  and 
as  people  who  on  occasions  used  human  yie- 
tims  to  propitiate  the  gods  or  avert  some  threat- 
ened disaster;  and  these  things  in  the  early 
days  were  true  of  them,  yet  in  spite  of  sudi 
revolting  practices  their  life  possessed  much 
that  was  fine,  noble,  attractive  and  praise- 
worthy— so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  their 
story  one  of  singular  interest  when  told  by  one 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  all  phases  of  their 
life  and  great  and  just  enough  to  give  to  his 
history  tibat  moral  proportion  which  truth 
demands, — such  a  picture  as  we  find  in  the 
present  work  by  New  Zealand's  eminent  states- 
man. • 

m.  The    People    and    Their    Phtbical 
Characteristics,  Habitb  and  CunoifB. 

The  Maoris,  that  branch  of  the  Polynesian 
race  inhabiting  New  Zealand  at  the  tinie  when 
the  white  man  first  touched  on  the  island, 
were  in  the  elder  day  a  powerful  and  numerous 
people,  but  since  the  conung  of  the  European, 
with  his  diseases,  his  fear  and  his  habits  and 
customs  so  unlike  those  of  primitive  people, 
the  Maori  has  rapidly  declined.  The  rem- 
nant has  also  become  to  a  laige  d^^ree  £u- 
ropeanized,  so  that,  as  Mr.  Tregear  points 
out,  between  "the  old  Maori  and  the  new 
there  is  indeed  a  great  gulf  fixed,"  and  "it  is 
then  to  the  Maori  of  elder  days  that  we  must 
turn,  if  we  wish  to  learn  with  reliability  the 
influences  under  which  this  branch  of  the  great 
Polynesian  race  thought  and  acted,  fought  and 
worked,  lived  and  died." 

"The  Maoris,"  observes  our  author,  "were 
a  handsome  and  well-developed  race;  muscu- 
lar, fleshy,  with  fine  figures,  good  arms  and 
well-shaped  legs,  but  with  the  feet  flat  and 
broad.  The  men  were  as  tall  as  the  average 
Englishman.  .  .  .  Among  a  hundred  Maoris, 
at  least  ten  would  be  six  feet  high  or  over." 
Their  bodily  frames  "possessed  enormous 
stores  of  endurance.  Like  most  races  nearer 
the  fountain-head  of  primitive  life  than  our- 
selves they  held  a  recuperative  force  which 
may  have  resembled  that  of  our  Viking  ances- 
tors, but  which  appears  to  the  ordinary  Euro- 
pean little  short  of  marvelous." 

"The  women  were  shorter  than  the  ineB» 
but  in  youth  were  elegant  and  graceful;  many 
of  them  had  small  and  beautifully  shaped 
hands.  .  .  .  They  differed  very  mudi  in  com- 
plexion, some  being  as  fair  as  Southern  Euro- 


peans, some  almost  as  dark  as  negroes.  .  .  . 
A  good  comparison  for  the  Polynesian  skin 
has  been  made  in  'the  color  of  coffee  with 
plenty  of  cream.*" 

"The  hair  was  very  black  and  abundant; 
sometimes  it  was  closely  waved  or  curiy,  but 
never  tufted  or  wooly  as  in  negroid  races." 
"They  had  oval  heads  with  well-shaped  brows 
and  full  brain  development."  llieir  ^es 
were  frequently  laige  and  very  beautiful. 
Their  teeth  as  a  rule  were  very  fine  and  regu- 
lar, but  the  mouth  was  coarse,  a  defect  that 
was  accentuated  by  the  tattooing  of  the  lips. 

"They  were  a  very  long-lived  race,  having 
few  if  any  fatal  diseases,"  and  barring  the 
casualties  of  war,  they  usually  died  from  natu- 
ral causes.  "Briefly  put,  the  Maori  died 
either  in  battle  or  in  seniUty." 

"  If  the  art  of  the  ph3rsician  was  little  needed 
by  the  ancient  Maoris,  dean  of  blood  and 
healthy  of  occupati(m»  the  help  o?  the  surgeon 
was  very  frequently  necessary.  Cannibaliflm 
with  all  its  horrors  has  one  redeeming  point, 
it  makes  those  who  emerge  from  the  strugg^ 
well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man frame.  They  became  masters  of  rude 
surgery  so  far  as  dislocations  and  fractures 
were  concerned,  setting  the  bones  and  imply- 
ing splints  of  Mararhark  or  the  base  of  flax- 
leaves  to  broken  limbs  with  considerate  deft- 
ness. SkuUs  were  often  severely  fractured 
in  the  desperate  fight  with  dubs  and  stone- 
axes,  but  tilie  sufferers  frequently  recovered." 

"Insane  persons  were  few  and  were  looked 
upon  almost  with  awe."  "Children  were 
seldom  bom  as  idiots,  or  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
blind." 

The  reader  should  remember  that  the  con- 
ditions here  described  are  those  that  prevailed 
before  the  European  settlers  arrived, — condi- 
tions as  reported  by  the  eariy  missionaries  and 
verified  by  the  general  history  and  traditions 
of  the  race.  "  As  soon,  however,  as  white  men 
came  among  them,"  this  condition  was  ma- 
terially changed.  "Diseases,"  observes  our 
author,  "were  introduced,  sometimes  in  un- 
suspected ways  as  that  by  which  influenza 
arrives;  sometimes  by  means  only  too  well 
known."  It  is  also  probable  that  after  the 
European  came,  with  his  general  fear  of  dis- 
ease, he  transmitted  this  fear  to  the  receptive 
mind  of  the  Maori,  for  no  fact  has  been  re- 
cently better  established  than  that  a  large 
proportion  of  our  present-day  ailments  are 
primarily  induced  by  fear  and  an  expectant 
mental  attitade.    Before  the  Europeans  came 
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the  Maori  thought  little  of  disease.  His  feat 
was  rather  for  the  spear-thrust  and  the  bake- 
oven  of  the  powerful  and  warlike  tribes  that 
environed  him. 

The  most  terrible  epidemic  ever  known  in 
New  Zealand  swept  over  the  island  more  than 
a  century  ago  and  well-nigh  annihilated  the 
people  in  many  sections.  It  was  said  to  have 
be^  carried  thither  by  a  shipwrecked  crew 
of  white  people,  probably  Scots,  as  a  ship  con- 
taining sixty  of  these  hardy  people  set  out  in 
1782  to  found  a  settlement  in  New  Zealand 
and  were  never  heard  of  afterwards.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story  told  by  the  Maoris,  the  ship 
was  wrecked  and  the  crew  was  captured  by 
the  natives  and  afterwards  killed  and  eaten, 
whereupon  a  terrible  plague  broke  out  char- 
acterized by  an  eruption  in  spots  over  the  body. 
It  swept  the  island.  Something  of  the  ravages 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  one  settle- 
ment, out  of 'three  hundred  but  two  survived- 
Whether  the  plague  was  spotted-fever,  small- 
pox, scarlet-fever,  or  some  other  disease,  none 
will  probably  ever  know.  The  plague  that 
followed  the  human  banquet,  however,  was 
by  no  means  the  only  influence  that  served  to 
reduce  the  population  of  the  Maori  people 
after  the  advent  of  the  Europeans. 

"The  furious  tribal  wars  that  raged  and- 
the  slaughter,  especially  after  the  introduction 
of  guns  and  powder,  was  very  great,  as  well 
as  the  ravages  caused  by  introduced  diseases." 
"Strong  drmk  brought  its  curse  for  body  and 
nund  of  those  yielding  to  its  insidious  tempta- 
tions. .  .  .  The  race  had  left  the  old  paths 
and  wandered  to  death  on  the  new." 

The  Maori  lived  largely  on  vegetable  food. 
The  staple  root-crop  was  the  sweet-potato 
which  was  diUgently  and  extensively  culti- 
vated. There  were  numerous  other  roots  and 
plants  used  for  food.  *'  Bread  was  made  from 
the  yellow  pollen  of  the  bulrush.  It  was  col- 
lected in  summer,  and  when  raw  was  like 
mustard  in  appearance.  It  was  gently  beaten 
out  from  the  flowering  spikes,  and  mixed  up 
with  water  into  thin,  large,  round  cakes  and 
then  baked.  The  taste  was  like  gingerbread, 
and  it  was  both  sweet  and  light." 

Next  to  vegetable  products,  fish  formed  the 
chief  article  of  diet.  They  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  **good  fishing  grounds  all  round  their 
coast  as  well  as  in  lakes  and  rivers."  They 
also  ate  many  kinds  of  birds  and  the  few  ani- 
mals that  lived  on  the  island.  Some  i^lo- 
gists  for  the  cannibalism  of  the  Maoris  insbt 
that  it  was  due  to  lack  of  food,  but  Mr.  TVe- 


gear  does  not  incline  to  this  opinion,  as  he 
believes  that  the  food-supply  was  amply  suf- 
ficient. 

"Their  outward  senses,  like  those  of  most 
other  primitive  peoples,  were  more  acute  than 
those  of  Europeans.  The  touch  was  so  sen- 
sitive that  in  tracking  they  could  ascertain|by 
its  use  whether  a  foot  had  fallen  in  a  certain 
spot.  The  sight  was  so  unusually  strong  that 
they  saw  more  stars  than  we  can,  and  eould 
distinguish  nebulae  better.  Mr.  Colenso  as- 
serts that  he  has  proved  that  natives  could  see 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  with  the  naked  eye, 
as  he  has  stood  by  the  observers  with  his  tde- 
scope  and  watched  while  they  gave  the  time 
of  a  satellite's  eclipse.  The  Maoris  had  a 
real  delight  in  color.  The  different  artistic 
shades  used  in  house-decoration  would  alone 
prove  this;  the  dark-brown  wood  of  the  frame- 
work, the  yellow  reeds  of  the  wall-linings,  the 
scarlet,  black  and  white  of  the  rafters.  Their 
staffs  and  carvings  were  often  ornamented 
with  iridiscent  sheU-work;  the  borders  of  the 
mats  with  subtly  blended  color.  They  had- 
not  only  a  love  of  color  but  a  finely  discrimi- 
nating sense  of  it,  for  instance  when  looking 
at  things  beyond  the  vision  of  a  European 
they  could  appreciate  by  the  delicate  shadings 
of  green  on  a  distant  lull  of  what  timber  the 
forest  was  composed,  and  when  gazing  at  some 
far-off  point  of  land  in  the  sea  they  could  teU 
where  was  the  shallow  water  about  it,  where 
the  sea-weed,  where  the  sand,  where  the  chan- 
nel, even  the  approach  of  a  fish  shoal,  all  these 
painted  only  in  finest  variations  of  color  at  an 
immense  distance." 

The  Maoris  were  "an  exceedingly  good- 
tempered  and  sociable  people,  liking  to  be  in 
company  and  arranging  their  homes  in  com- 
munities." They  were  "exceedingly  cour- 
teous and  polite."  "They  were  a  very  in- 
dustrious people  and  much  of  their  work  de- 
manded common  Ubor.  During  the  day  the 
men  went  to  their  cultivations,  to  sea-fisiiing, 
to  building  houses,  felling  trees,  digging  fern- 
root,  malang  weapons,  paddles,  axes,  ropes, 
fence-posts,  figure-heads  of  canoes,  etc.  The 
women  prepared  food,  brought  firewood,  wove 
mats  and  baskets,  and  worked  in  cultivations. 
The  chiefs  worked  side  by  side  with  the  slaves, 
the  highly-born  woman  with  her  attendants, 
but  the  higher  in  rank  they  were,  the  more 
they  were  expected  to  excel  through  having 
had  better  instruction." 

"They  helped  one  another  very  generously; 
in  fact  the  communal  system,  which  has  many 
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disadvantages  from  the  point-of-view  of  an 
imperfect  dvilization,  has  the  evident  value 
of  making  mutual  assistance  so  general  as  to 
be  almost  incredible  to  a  European.  Cheer- 
ful, willing,  imselfish  and  unstinted  service 
was  yielded  as  a  necessity  conunon  as  air.*' 

"The  Maoris  loved  children  and  thoroughly 
spoiled  them,  allowing  them  a  latitude  and 
freedom  not  permitted  to  European  children. 
This  also  was  a  part  of  the  communal  system; 
any  woman's  child  was  every  woman's  child, 
and  if  she  did  not  nurse  her  own  exclusively 
she  was  nursing  the  child  of  one  who  was  pay- 
ing her  the  same  compliment.  The  men  were 
just  as  fond  of  children  as  the  women,  and  an 
old  man  (if  not  a  chief)  might  be  seen  toiling 
all  day  with  his  little  grandchild  strapped  on 
his  back." 

*'This,  then,  is  what  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
the  Maori,  viz,,  that  he  was  brave,  strong  of 
will,  true  to  friends,  hospitable,  industrious, 
courteous,  kind  to  women  and  children,  help- 
ful to  his  mates,  skilled  in  observation,  and 
with  the  sense  to  turn  his  perceptive  faculties 
to  useful  purposes." 

This  people  held  marriage  in  far  greater 
respect  than  most  uncivilized  races,  and  it  was 
rare  indeed  that  there  were  any  cases  of  mari- 
tal infidelity,  though  before  marriage  young 
people  enjoyed  a  freedom  rarely  accorded. 

"Boys  and  girls  were  brought  up  in  com- 
pany, sleeping  and  bathing  together  with  the 
utmost  freedom  of  conduct,  yet  there  was  Kttle 
immorality  induced  by  this  practice;  what 
unchastity  existed  among  the  unmarried  was 
rather  the  result  of  social  license  centuries 
old  and  pubhc  opinion  on  the  subject,  than 
on  account  of  propinquity  in  domestic  ar- 
rangements." 

The  lot  of  woman  was  much  better  among 
this  people  than  in  many  lands  which  make 
much  greater  pretensions  to  civilization.  "It 
is  a  proof  of  the  high  esteem  and  respect  in 
which  the  Maoris  held  their  women  that  the 
right  of  showing  preference  in  love  affairs  was 
reserved  for  the  girl.  In  almost  every  case 
the  first  advances  were  made  by  the  woman, 
either  directly  or  through  one  of  her  friends.*' 
"Women  had  a  high  place  among  them  and 
certainly  justified  the  confidence  and  pro- 
tection they  received." 

One  curious  custom  of  the  Maoris  rdated 
to  the  punishment  of  unintentional  offences 
and  was  called  "plunder."  "It  was  a  diffi- 
cult matter  for  a  European  to  understand,  but 
was  a  method  by  which  an  offence  was  expi- 


ated. It  consisted  of  a  band  of  persons  visit- 
ing the  offender  and  stripping  him  of  all  his 
movable  property,  or  at  all  events  of  as  much 
as  was  supposed  to  pay  for  the  damage  done. 
If  a  man  allowed  one  of  his  boy  children  to 
get  hurt,  the  tribe  would  'plunder'  the  father 
for  the  loss  or  possible  loss  of  the  child,  since 
the  boy  probably  would  have  been  a  future 
warrior.  If  a  man's  wife  eloped  with  a  strang- 
er her  relations  would  'plunder'  the  deserted 
husband,  since  he  should  have  taken  better 
care  of  her,  and  not  have  lost  to  the  tribe  a 
mother  of  possible  fighters." 

rV.     Mental     Charactebistics     and 
Achievements:   Love  of  Art, 

POETRT  AND  SoNO. 

In  speaking  of  the  mental  characteristics  of 
the  ancient  Maori  Mr.  Tregear  observes: 

"  He  was  without  doubt  a  highly-educated 
person,  although  he  had  never  seen  a  book. 
The  civilized  man  may  have  equal  or  superior 
mental  powers  to  those  once  possessed  by  the 
Maori,  but  these  powers  have  been  special- 
ized by  the  division  of  labor  till  the  '  all  round ' 
man  has  disappeared.  We  are  dependent 
one  upon  the  other  for  food,  clothes,  dwellings, 
necessities,  luxuries,  but  the  individual  man 
able  to  do  everything  for  himself  and  do  it 
admirably  is  rare  indeed.  Almost  any  of  us, 
set  down  in  an  island  covered  with  forest, 
naked,  alone,  told  to  make  his  tools  from 
blocks  of  stone  at  his  feet,  and  then  with  such 
tools  to  fell  trees,  build  houses,  make  boats, 
weapons,  carvings,  ornaments,  etc.,  or  die, 
would  think  such  a  task  almost  impossible. 
If  to  these  be  added  the  arts  of  weaving,  dye- 
ing, cultivating  the  soil,  catching  fish,  biids, 
getting  firewood,  he  would  humbly  acknowl- 
edge his  shortcomings  and  yield  to  despair. 
But  to  the  Mapri  of  old  these  things  were  only 
part  of  his  training.  He  studied  astronomy 
that  he  mi|^  get  steering-points  at  ni^t  for 
his  canoe,  and  time-points  for  his  cultivations. 
He  observed  the  blossoming  of  plants,  the 
mating  of  birds,  the  spawning  and  migration 
of  fishes.  His  mind  was  stored  with  religious 
laws,  with  ancient  hymns  and  spells,  with 
histories  of  his  ancestors  in  the  remote  past, 
and  knowledge  of  his  tribe  in  the  active  pres- 
ent to  the  remotest  cousin  on  whom  he  could 
call  in  time  of  war.  He  knew  by  heart  every 
boundaiy  of  his  land,  by  name  eveiy  headland 
of  the  coast  and  bendof  ariver;  he  was  a  poet, 
Ofator»  warrior,  seaman,  fisherman,  cultivator^ 
sculptor,  ropemaker,  weapon-maker,  house- 
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buOder,  and  these  things  were  done  with  ex- 
oellenoe;  no  flinis7,  slip-shod  work  was  to  be 
found;  patience,  industry,  skill  and  artistic 
effort  were  lavished  unstintinglj.  Surely 
such  a  man  was  'educated,'  not  in  our  sense, 
perhaps,  but  then  in  his  eyes  our  'education' 
would  be  looked  upon  as  eminently  unsatis- 
factory, as  training  only  one  side  of  character, 
and  perhaps  no  side  at  all  of  usefulness." 

"An  old  Maori  chief  was  taken  by  a  Euro- 
pean friend  to  an  art  gallery,  and  the  first 
thing  on  which  the  native  set  his  eye  was  a 
replica  of  the  Venus  of  Milo.  ^tranced, 
he  could  not  be  induced  to  leave  that  model 
of  womanly  perfection  in  form.  From  every 
side  he  viewed  its  symmetrical  proportions, 
nor  could  he  be  torn  away  until  the  patience 
of  his  friends  was  well-nigh  exhausted.  The 
same  rapture  overtook  him  as  he  viewed  the 
Quoit-tlux>wer,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  and  the 
Apollo  Belvidere.  His  eye,  trained  to  recog- 
nize strength  and  grace  in  the  human  form, 
paid  full  tribute  to  the  masterpieces  of  ancient 
art.  Nor  is  it  to  sculpture  only  that  the  hom- 
age of  these  nature-lovers  is  paid.  In  a  pict- 
ure gallery  the  eye  of  the  Maori  may  be  relied 
upon  to  pick  out  the  true  in  drawing  and  the 
accurate  in  color,  where  an  uneducated  Euro- 
pean would  be  utteriy  at  fault,  and  where  even 
the  cultured  disciple  of  some  whimsical  school 
may  be  led  to  false  conclusions  by  a  warped 
course  of  training  or  by  minor  principles  run 
crazy.  It  was  this  sense  of  proportion  and  of 
'balance*  that  gave  their  own  good  work  its 
highest  value,  almost  an  'art-value'  to  quite 
practical  matters.  It  was  this  gift  that  enabled 
them  to  hew  perfectly  the  two  sides  of  the  hull 
of  a  canoe  (without  our  scientific  aids)  so  that 
it  would  sit  perfectly  level  on  the  water  when 
launched.  The  sweet-potato  plantations 
were  pictures  of  mathematical  accuracy  and 
care.  The  two  sides  of  a  tattooed  face  were 
perfect  doubles  each  of  the  other;  their  danc- 
ing, paddling,  even  digging  the  ground  were 
executed  in  perfect  time  and  often  to  vocal 
music." 

As  with  so  many  of  the  more  superior 
primitive  peoples,  the  love  of  poetry  and  song 
was  very  strong  in  the  Maoris.  "Song  and 
musical  utterance  were  the  natural  expression 
of  their  every  emotion.  All  their  religious 
moods  found  an  outcome  in  chants  and  hymns; 
love-songs  to  their  sweethearts  and  dirges  for 
the  dead  alternated  with  luUabies  to  their 
children  and  songs  of  defiance  against  their 
foes,  while  their  more  quiet  and  meditative 


moments  were  passed  in  crooning  low  ditties 
full  of  pathos  and  poetry.  Chfldren  sung  at 
their  games  and  men  and  women  at  their 
sports.  Even  their  ghostly  fears  were  filled 
with  music,  for  could  they  not  hear  the  voice  of 
fairies  and  spirits  at  night  uttering  their  songs 
of  warning  and  uncanny  revelry  ?  The  poetry 
is  of  peculiar  character,  unrhymed,  and  v^th 
only  a  feeble  attempt  at  rhythm." 

The  following  examples  of  poetry  wiU  give 
some  idea  of  their  achievements  in  this  respect: 

''The  tide  of  life  glides  swiftly  past 
And  mingles  all  in  one  great  eddying  foam. 
O  Heaven,  now  sleeping!  rouse  thee,  rise  to  power. 
And  O  thou  Earth ;  awake,  exert  thy  might  ror  me. 
And  open  wide  the  door  to  my  last  home. 
Where  calm  and  quiet  rest  awaits  me  in  ihe  sky.*' 

The  mothers  were  ever  crooning  lullabies  to 
their  children,  and  when  death  called  the  little 
ones  these  lullabies  became  laments.  Here 
is  a  typical  example  of  a  song  sung  by  the 
Maori  mothers  long  years  before  the  white 
man's  foot  had  pressed  the  soil  of  New  Zea- 
land: 

"I  sOent  sit  as  throbs  my  heart 

For  my  children; 
And  those  who  look  on  me 
As  now  I  bow  my  head 
May  deem  me  but  as  a  forest  tree 

From  distant  land. 
I  bow  my  head 
As  droops  the  tree-fern 
And  weep  for  my  diildren. 

0  my  child!  so  often  caUed, 
•Come  O  my  child!' 

Gone!    Yes,  with  the  midbty  flood, 

1  lonely  sit  'mid  noise  and  crowd. 
My  life  ebbs  fast." 

"The  Maori  mind  was  a  treasury  of  pithy 
proverbs;  hundreds  have  been  collected." 
Here  are  a  few  typical  examples: 

"Though  the  grub  may  be  a  little  thing  it  can 
cause  the  big  tree  to  fall." 

"A  spear  shaft  may  be  parried  but  not  a 
shaft  of  speech." 

"The  weaving  of  a  garment  may  be  traced 
but  the  thoughts  of  man  cannot." 

"Son  up  and  doing,  prosperous  son;  son 
sitting,  hungry  son." 

Great  is  the  majority  of  the  dead." 
'Well  done  the  hand  that  roots  up  weeds." 
'Those  who  escape  the  sea-god  will  be 
killed  by  those  on  shore'  is  an  allusion  to  the 
legendary  custom  in  the  ancestral  home  of  kiU  - 
ing  shipwrecked  strangers.  It  is  used  as  apply- 
ing to  a  very  perilous  position,  as  we  say  'Be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.'  .    .    .  'The 
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road  to  Hawaiki  is  cut  off'  is  equivalent  to  our 
'The  Rubicon  is  passed.'" 

V.    Myths,  Legends,  Folk-Lore  Tales 
AND  Superstitions. 

Many  are  the  interesting  mjths,  legends,  and 
folk-lore  tales  that  were  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  one  is  constantly 
impressed  with  the  striking  similarity  between 
them  and  many  of  the  well-known  legends  of 
Persia.  Greece  and  Rome.  Space  forbids  our 
giving  more  than  two  or  three  examples  of  these 
strange  age-long  dreams  and  fancies  of  the 
human  mind: 

The  Romance  of  How  Ponga  Secured  Hie 

Bride. 

One  of  the  many  popular  lore  romances  of 
the  legendary  period  describes  the  wooing  and' 
winning  of  Uie  fair  princess  Puhi-huia  by  the 
valiant  Ponga. 

"The  names  of  the  lovers  are  themselves 
romantic,  for  the  man's,  Ponga  means  the 
graceful  'tree-fern,'  while  that  of  his  sweet- 
heart is,  metaphorically,  'Head-dress  of  jew- 
els . '  The  story  is  the  more  interesting  because 
the  wooing  and  declaration  were  performed  by 
the  man.  The  lovers  were  members  of  tribes 
often  at  war,  but  on  the  occasion  of  some  peace 
festivities  met  at  Mount  Eden,  Auckland. 
The  yoimg  people  took  a  great  fancy  to  each 
other,  but  her  station  in  life  was  superior  to  his, 
and  they  did  not  dare  to  openly  express  their 
feelings,  as  many  of  the  man's  seniors  were 
present  and  were  Puhi-huia's  suitors,  for  she 
was  a  famous  beauty.  At  last  the  youth  hit  on 
the  strategem  of  calling  loudly  to  his  slave  for 
water  in  the  night,  the  slave  being  instructed  to 
pretend  absence  or  deafness.  The  girl's 
father  heard  Ponga  calling  without  effect,  so 
said  to  his  daughter,  'Arise  and  get  water  for 
our  guest.*  The  maid  arose,  and,  though 
dreadfully  frightened  of  the  darkness  and  the 
spirits  that  move  in  darkness,  took  the  cala- 
bash and  went  to  the  spring.  Ponga  also  rose, 
feigning  anger  and  saying,  'Let  me  find  that 
deaf  slave  and  his  soul  shall  travel  on  the  path 
to  the  realms  of  the  dead.*  He  followed  the 
track  the  girl  had  taken,  for  he  heard  her  sing- 
ing to  keep  her  heart  brave  and  prevent  the  evfl 
ones  from  touching  her.  As  she  stooped  to 
dip  the  water  her  lover  stood  at  her  side.  She 
said,  'Why  did  you  come?  I  was  gCMOg  to 
bring  water  for  you.'  He  answered,  'You  are 
the  water  I  am  thirsty  for.'  They  then  talked 
as  lovers  will  till  it  was  time  to  return  to  the  pa. 


which  they  did  singly,  lest  people  should  sus- 
pect their  meeting.  Puhi-huia's  mother  said, 
'How  long  you  have  been!  Ponga  must  be 
dead  with  thirst.  Take  our  guest  the  water.' 
The  giri  did  so,  and  Ponga  drank,  not  from  the 
cup,  lest  he  should  make  it  topu,  for  he  was 
a  chief  of  rank,  but  he  placed  his  hand  cup- 
fashion  below  his  lips  and  the  maiden  poured 
the  water  for  him .  After  this  the  lovers  eloped, 
pursued  by  angry  kinsmen,  but  our  'Young 
Lochinvar'  bore  off  his  bride  in  safety.  The 
story  of  their  flight  and  its  result  is  one  of  the 
purest  and  sweetest  tales  ever  told,  though  far 
too  long  to  be  repeated  here." 

Among  the  legends  that  purported  to  des- 
cribe the  origin  of  tattooing  among  the  Maoris 
is  the  following: 

The  Tale  of  Maiaora  and  Hie  Lod  Bride. 


"A  man  named  Mataora  who  lost  his 
went  to  the  Underworid  to  search  for  her. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  Door  of  Darkness  and 
looked  in,  he  saw  forms  resembling  men  walk- 
ing about.  He  descended,  and  meeting  a 
person  asked, '  Has  any  human  being  met  you  ?' 
'Yes,'  was  the  answer.  'She  has  gone  with 
her  lip  hanging  down  and  with  a  sobbing 
sound.'  The  man  went  and  came  to  a  fire 
whereat  tattooers  were  sitting.  Uetonga,  the 
chief  artist,  looked  at  the  decorated  face  of 
Mataora  and  putting  up  his  hand  wiped  off  the 
design  saying,  'Those  iU)ove  there  do  not  know 
how  to  tattoo  properly.'  Mataora  was  thrown 
prostrate  and  the  operation  of  tattooing  was 
begun.  While  this  was  going  on,  Mataora  to 
dull  the  pain  called  on  his  wife  Niwareka 
(Great  Ddight)  in  song,  which  thus 


'"Great  Delight!   Great  Ddi^^t! 

^lio  has  caused  me  to  come  to  darimwis 
Spealdng  of  the  pain  of  the  beloved  cme,*  etc,  etc. 

"His  wife,  hearing  him  call  her  name,  came 
to  him  and  tended  him  in  his  pain.  Niwareka 
and  Mataora  left  the  shades  together  in  safety, 
but  she  omitted  to  leave  the  present  necessary 
from  those  who  travel  to  Life  from  Death,  and 
thenceforth  no  mortal  was  allowed  to  return 
from  the  Underworld  to  the  homes  of  men. 
Mataora  taught  men  the  art  of  tattooing." 

This  story  of  course  suggests  that  of  Or- 
pheus and  Eurydice,  but  there  are  other  myth- 
ical tales  that  resemble  the  Greek  legend  evea 
more  closely,  as,  for  example,  the  myth  of 
Pare  and  Hutu.  Pare,  a  handsome  young 
warrior  chieftain,  was  loved  by  a  beautiful 
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princess  named  Hutu.  The  youth,  however, 
was  cold  to  her  love,  and  in  despair  the  prin- 
cess committed  suicide.  Her  friends  were 
about  to  fall  upon  and  slaj  Pare  when  he 
suddenly  conceived  a  passionate  longing  to 
behold  and  possess  the  lost  one  and  waving 
them  back  he  declared  that  he  believed  he 
could  restore  her  to  life.  Love  has  magic 
power,  and  the  dauntless  youth  set  out  for 
the  Underworld.  At  length  he  arrived  at 
the  dwelling  of  the  Great  Lady  of  Night,  and 
in  return  for  a  precious  gift  the  guardian  of 
the  nether  world  pointed  the  way  while  warn- 
ing him  against  eating  the  food  of  the  dead, 
else  he  might  never  return. 

"When  Hutu  arrived  at  the  dwelling-place 
of  departed  souls  he  tried  with  diverting 
games  to  lure  the  spirit  of  his  sweetheart  forth, 
but  she  obstinately  refused  until  he  had  in- 
vented a  new  game.  He  induced  the  people 
(the  spirits)  to  bend  down  the  top  of  a  tree 
and  when  he  was  seated  on  it  to  let  go  sudden- 
ly, he  of -course  flying  up  into  the  air.  £n- 
dbianted  with  this  original  and  exciting  game. 
Pare  ventured  to  his  side  saying,  'Let  me  also 
play.'  He  put  his  arm  round  her,  and  called 
to  his  companions,  'Pull  the  head  of  the  tree 
down,  down,  even  to  the  earth.'  They  did 
so  and  on  its  being  suddenly  released  Pare 
and  Hutu  were  thrown  by  the  jerk  so  high  that 
they  became  entangled  in  the  roots  of  the 
trees  and  shrubs  that  grow  through  the  soil 
of  the  upper  world.  (O  Sancta  Simplidtas!) 
Hutu  forced  a  way  for  both  up  through  these, 
and  restored  the  spirit  of  his  beloved  to  her 
body,  married  her  and  'lived  happy  ever  after- 
wards.' 

The  Maoris,  like  other  primitive  peoples 
of  imagination,  had  a  story  which  accounted 
for  the  origin  of  the  sun  and  moon.  Accord- 
ing to  this  myth,  "Heaven  took  a  wife  and 
begot  the  moon  and  then  took  another  wife 
and  begot  the  sun.  These  two  were  thrown 
up  into  the  sky  as  'the  eyes  of  Heaven.'  Be- 
fore that  time  all  was  darkness  and  with  these 
'Eyes '  came  the  first  germ  of  life." 

Many  were  the  superstitions  of  this  imagi- 
native people.  The  most  striking  example 
is  found  in  the  topu.  Our  familiar  word  "ta- 
boo" came,  our  author  explains,  from  the 
New  Zealand  word  tajm^  meaning  something 
prohibited,  either  from  sacred  or  objection- 
able reasons.  With  the  Maoris  the  list  of 
things  that  were  topu  or  placed  under  the  ban 


l>y  the  priest  was  appallin^y  large,  and  wUe 
doubtless  good  for  the  priest  served  to  restiid 
the  rightful  freedom  of  the  people  and  to  take 
much  from  the  pleasure  of  life  that  they  m^ 
otherwise    have   experienced.     Tlie    fear  d 
giving  o£Pence  to  the  ancestral  spirits  of  tk 
dead  or  to  the  vigilant  and  often  hig^y  sens- 
tive  and  vengeful  deities  that  were  suppond 
to  environ  the  people,  served  much  as  the  old 
belief  in  the  devil  and  hell-fire  served  to  cut 
an  ever-present  pall  over  the  mind  of  the  sim- 
ple and  the  superstitious  of  Kurope  during 
the  Dark  Ages  and,  indeed,  far  into  moden 
times,  making  them  the  easy  victims  of  it- 
ligious  fanaticism  and  the  slaves  of  theologiol 
hierarchies  and  priestcraft.     The  Maori  had 
ever  to  be  on  his  guard  lest  wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly he  offend  by  coming  under  the  ciuse 
of  the  tapu.    If  he  so  offended  the  priest  had 
to  be  resorted  to. 

The  Maoris  could  boast  of  something  like 
the  ancient  cities  of  refuge  of  Israel.  "At 
Mohoaonui  on  the  Upper  Waikato  river  stood 
a  fortress  that  received  its  name  from  Hine, 
the  daughter  of  Maniapoto.  Hine  was  a 
woman  so  highly  thought  of  by  her  tribe  that 
her  home  was  held  forever  inviolable  and 
sacred.  Even  her  foes  respected  her  so  greatly 
that  when  the  fort  in  which  she  lived  was  at- 
tacked it  was  sufficient  for  her  father  to  say 
to  the  storming  party,  'Do  not  intrude  on  the 
courtyard  of  Hine!'  to  make  them  stay  their 
steps  and  retire.  No  human  being  was  al- 
lowed to  be  killed  on  that  spot,  and  the  'court- 
yard of  Hine'  became  a  synonym  for  'sanctu- 
ary. 

VI.  The  Future  Life. 

The  Maoris  believed  in  a  future  life.  Tlieir 
concepts  were  in  many  respects  similar  to 
those  of  Greece.  To  them  Hades  was  located 
under  the  earth.  The  soul  descended  to  the 
nether  world,  where  it  was  greeted  by  its  an- 
cestors and  relatives  who  welcomed  it  and 
gave  it  food  which,  if  it  partook  of  it,  would 
render  forever  impossible  any  return  to  the 
upper  world.  After  a  while  the  spirit  died  a 
second  time  and  had  to  pass  through  a  very 
narrow  opening  guarded  by  the  genii  Taw- 
haitiri  and  Tuapiko.  The  gemi  strove  to 
crush  the  spirit  as  it  passed  between  them. 
If,  however,  it  was  a  pure,  light  shade,  it  coijjld 
escape  as  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the  fowler, 
but  if  gross  and  clogged  it  would  be  destroyed 
by  the  guardians  of  the  pass.  Through  stage 
i^r  stage  the  soul  passed,  "dying  afresh  at 
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the  entrance  to  each  'drde/"  and  it  is  said 
that  some  at  length  entered  the  vast,  shadowy 
abode  of  the  heroes  and  demi-gods,  though 
by  far  the  greater  number  was  ultimately  an- 
nihilated. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  some  of  the  prominent 
traits,  striking  characteristics  and  peculiari- 
ties, beliefs,  dreams  and  imaginings  of  this 
interesting  people  of  whom  there  is  but  a  rem- 
nant left  on  earth  to-day.    In  a  study  like 


this  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  even  briefly 
toudi  upon  many  things  discussed  at  length 
in  a  volume  of  almost  fire  hundred  pages, 
but  enough  has  been  given  to  show  that  the 
Maoris  were  a  very  remarkable  people,  and 
it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  they,  like  our  red- 
men,  are  fast  vanishing  from  the  face  of  the 
land  they  loved.  A  few  more  generations  at 
most,  and  they  will  be  a  memory,  even  as 
ancient  £g3^t,  Chaldea,  Persia  and 
are  memories  to-day. 
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A  Vital  Book  on  MuNiciPAL-OwNEBSHip.t 

A  WORK  of  special  value  to  friends  of  good 
government  and  progressive  democracy  has 
just  been  published  from  the  pen  of  Judge 
Samuel  Seabury  of  New  York  City.  It  is  a 
clear,  forcible  and  judicial  discussion  of  mu- 
nici(>al-ownership,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Empire  City;  and  thus  with  a  definite  ob- 
ject in  view  we  have  a  treatment  concrete  in 
character  that  most  admirably  complements 
Professor  Frank  Parsons'  The  City  for  the 
People.  The  latter  work  covers  the  field  far 
better  than  any  other  single  treatise.  Indeed, 
it  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  character,  but  for 
this  very  reason  it  appeals  less  forcibly  to 
many  minds,  and  especially  to  minds  not 
trained  to  digest  a  mass  of  information  or  to 
reach  clear  conclusions  from  extended  presen- 
tations of  a  subject,  than  briefer  and  more  con- 
crete discussions.  The  business  man  or 
laborer,  however  much  he  may  wish  to  see  the 
community  well  governed,  is  as  a  rule  so  en- 
grossed in  his  toil  that  he  shrinks  from  a  laige 
volume  of  five  or  six  hundred  pages,  but  he 
will  readily  peruse  and  quickly  grasp  the  sig- 
nificance of  a  succinct  presentation  fortified 
by  tangible  illustrations  in  which  all  phases 
of  the  question  are  lucidly  yet  briefly  presented. 

Judge  Seabury  in  his  work  has  achieved  a 
marked  success  in  presenting  one  of  the  most 
vital  issues  before  the  American  people  in  a 
cogent,  liuninous  and  convincing  manner. 
Moreover,  the  work,  while  of  spedal  interest 
to  the  citizens  of  greater  New  York,  is  almost 

^  Books  intended  for  reylew  in  Tax  Abswa  ilxHild  be 
AddreMPd  to  B.  O.  Flower,  SditodAl  Departmeni,  Tin 
Aekita.  Boston.  Mass. 

^Municipal  Oumenkto  and  OperaUom  <tf  P^bUe  OHMMei 
in  New  York  OUy.  By  Judge  Bamiiel  Benmuj.  Paper.  Ppu 
202.  Price,  25  cents.  New  York :  Monieipel-Ownendiv 
Publishing  Company. 


equally  valuable  to  patriotic  workers  for  good 
government  in  all  American  municipalities; 
for  the  problem  is  at  heart  essentially  the  same 
in  all  cities,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  a  great, 
growing  and  a  vital  issue  that  will  not  be  set- 
tled until  the  people  have  triumphed  over 
corporate  greed  that  is  at  once  the  prime  fac- 
tor in  the  corruption  of  government  and  a 
source  of  oppressive  extortion  from  which 
all  dtixens  are  alike  suffering.  It  better  than 
any  volume  of  recent  months  will  help  intel- 
ligent and  sincere  Americans  to  clearly  under- 
stand the  municipal-ownership  question  in 
all  its  bearings  and  how  to  best  meet  and  settle 
the  issue  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people.  It 
is  conspicuously  judicial  and  fair  in  spirit  and 
character,  though  an  outspoken  argument 
in  favor  of  public-ownership.  It  is  also  emi- 
nently practical,  showing  precisely  how  the 
people  can  again  come  into  the  enjoyment  of 
their  own.  The  Judge  fearlessly  meets  all 
the  perplexing  problems  and  obstacles  whidi 
lie  in  the  way  of  public-ownership,  in  a  manner 
that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
all  friends  of  good  government  who  appreci- 
ate the  importance  of  this  progressive  step  in 
a  programme  of  practical  progress  along  dem- 
ocratic lines. 

The  work  is  divided  into  nine  chapters  de- 
voted to  the  following  subjects:  "PuUie 
Franchises,*'  "The  lUg^ting  Monopoly,** 
"The  Street  Railway  Mcmopdy,'*  "The  Ri4>id 
Transit  Commission,*'  "Bridges,"  "The  Func- 
tions of  Government,"  "Regulation  and  Gm- 
tiol  as  a  Remedy,"  "Arguments  in  Favor  of 
Public-Ownership  and  Operation/'  and  "Le- 
gal Methods  by  Whidi  the  City  May  Acquire 
and  Operate  Its  Public  Utilities." 

Readers  of  Ths  Absn ▲  who  an  f oUofwiDg 
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die  masleify  p^pen  of  the  Hon.  J.  Wuner 
MiDs  win  find  that  in  New  York  City  is  to  be 
loond  much  the  same  record  of  moral  crimi- 
nality, of  corruption  and  the  betrayal  of  the 
people  through  the  domination  and  evfl  power 
of  the  puhlic-senrice  corporations  as  is  so 
graphically  pictured  by  BCr.  Ifills  in  his  dis- 
tin<kly  great  pi^pers.  Judge  Seabury's  Tid- 
ume  should  be  a  handbook  for  municipal  re- 
formers. It  will  accomplish  valuable  minion- 
ary  work  wherever  circulated. 


In  ihs  HeighU.  By  Ridiard  Watson  Gikkr. 
Ck>th.  Pp.  06.  Price,  $1.00  net.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 

Richard  Watbon  Gilder  is  one  of  our 
most  finished  poets.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be 
a  voluminous  writer,  thou^  the  present  little 
book  is  his  eighth  volume  of  poems,  but  what 
he  writes  is  always  worth  the  reading  and  some 
of  his  verses  are  of  a  hi^  order  of  merit.  In 
addition  to  imaginative  and  poetic  excellence, 
the  present  volume  is  mariced  by  a  hi^  ethical 
tone  that  gives  it  moral  virility.  Sometimes 
die  appeal  is  to  lofty  patriotism  or  civic  spirit; 
sometimes  to  the  individual,  as  an  i^peal  to 
do  rig^t  for  right's  sake  and  because  in  so 
doing  the  soul  is  enriched.  Of  the  poems  of 
die  first  class  perhaps  none  is  nobler  than  that 
entitled  ''Builders  of  the  State."  The  fol- 
lowing stanzas  from  this  fine  composition  well 
iUustrate  the  ethical  character  of  our  poet's 
work: 

**Yfho  buildi  the  state  ?    Not  he  whose  ixmer 

Rooted  in  wrong,  in  gold  entrenched. 
Makes  him  the  regent  S  the  hour; 
The  eternal  U^t  cannot  be  quenched: 

This  shall  outlive  his  little  span; 

Shine  fierce  upon  eadi  tainted  sdieme; 
Shall  show  where  shame  blots  all  the  plan; 

The  treacheiy  in  the  dawJing  dream. 

He  builds  the  state  who  builds  on  truth, — 
Not  he  who,  crushing  toward  his  aim. 

Strikes  omsdence  from  the  throne,  and  ruth. 
To  win  a  dark,  uniHteous  fame. 

He  builds  the  state  who  to  that  task 
Brings  strong,  dean  hands,  and  purpose  pure; 

Who  wears  not  virtue  as  a  mask; 
He  builds  the  state  that  shall  endure, — 

The  state  wherein  eadi  loyal  son 
Holds  as  a  birthright  from  true  sires 

TVeasures  of  honor,  nobly  won. 
And  freedom's  never-dying  fires.'* 

Of  the  more  than  fifty  poems  that  compose 
the  volume,  the  one  that  we  believe  will  mosl 


interest  the  readers  of  The'Arena  is  the  splen- 
did tribute  to  the  life  and  work  of  John  Wed^. 
It  is  a  oompositioii  worthy  to  rank  with  the 
best  of  the  conscience  appeals  in  vexae  that 
America  has  given  to  the  world  in  recent  years. 
Space  forbids  our  quoting  as  eztenav^dy  as  we 
could  desire,  but  the  following  lines  will  in- 
indicate  the  character  of  this  poem: 

"In  tiiose  dear,  pierdng,  nteous  eyes  bdbold 
The  veiy  soul  that  over  Engiland  flamedt 
Deep,  pure,  intense;  consinning  shame  and  ill; 
GMrrictiiig  men  of  sin;  making  faith  live; 
And,-y-this  the  mij^tiest  niira«  of  all, — 
^  God  agam  in  human  hearts. 


What  ooorafle  oC  the  flesh  and  oC  the  spiritl 
How  grim  of  wit,  when  wit  alone  midbt  serve! 
What  wisdom  his  to  know  the  boundwas  migftt 
Of  banded  effort  in  a  worid  like  ours! 


Let  not  that  image  fade 
Ever,  O  God!  from  out  the  minds  ot'  men. 
Of  hun  thy  messenger  and  stainless  priest. 
In  a  brute,  sodden  and  unfaithful  time. 
Early  and  late,  o'er  land  and  sea,  on-<fa^ven; 
In  youth,  in  eager  manhood,  age  extreme, — 
Dnven  on  forever,  bads  and  forth  the  world. 
By  that  divine,  omnipotent  desire — 
Tlie  hunger  and  the  passion  for  men's  sools! 

Increase  thy  prof^ebi.  Lord!    give  strength   to 

smite 
Shame  to  the  heart  of  hnuiy  and  sloth! 
Give  them  the  yearning  after  human  souls 
That  burned  in  Wesleys  breast! 


Baptise  with  hdy  wrath  thy  prophets.  Lord! 
By  them  purge  from  us  this  corruption  foul 
Tnat  sdses  on  our  dvic  govenunents. 
Crowns  the  oomipter  in  the  sisht  of  men. 
And  makes  him  maker  of   laws,  and    honor's 

source! 
Hdp  us,  in  memoiy  of  the  sainted  dead, 
Hdp  us,  O  Heaven!  to  frame  a  nobler  state. 
In  nobler  lives  rededicate  to  thee : — 
^mbol  and  part  of  the  laijge  brotherhood 
Of  man  and  nations;  one  m  one  great  love. 
True  love  of  God,  which  is  the  love  of  man. 
In  sacrifice  and  mutual  service  shown." 

The  lines  written  on  "  The  Passing  of  Joseph 
Jefferson"  will  be  treasured  by  the  hosts  of 
those  who  have  learned  to  love  the  gifted  and 
versatile  artist  and  the  noble-hearted  man. 

Many  of  the  poems  are  personal  in  character 
or  were  called  forth  for  special  occasions;  but 
into  almost  all  of  his  verse  the  poet  has  woven 
high,  fine  thoughts  that  vriU  appeal  to  the 
artistic,  the  intellectual  or  the  consdence  sides 
of  life.  This  is  one  of  the  few  volumes  of 
verse  that  we  can  heartily  recommend  to  our 
readers. 
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The  Pioneer.  Bj  Creraldine  Bonner.  Blus- 
trated.  Cloth.  Pp.  802.  Price,  $1.M. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  novel,  though  we  think  hardly  equal 
to  the  author's  previous  romance,  Tomorroti;'! 
Tangle,  is  one  of  the  best  tales  of  western  life 
cast  in  a  somewhat  conventional  literary  man- 
ner that  has  recently  appeared.  The  author 
displays  much  power  in  her  character-draw- 
ing and  the  volume  has  an  added  charm  in 
brief,  graphic  and  beautiful  pen-pictures  of 
natural  soeneiy.  Though  her  treatment  is 
perhaps  too  conventional  to  please  the  realist, 
the  story  is  thoroughly  unhackneyed,  while 
the  human  interest  is  strong  throughout.  The 
central  figure.  Colonel  Jim  Pairish,  the  pio- 
neer, is  an  exceptionally  well-drawn  and  a 
most  lovable  man  of  the  fine  old  school,  in 
whom  honor,  courtliness  and  friendship  rank 
above  all  more  sordid  things. 

But  The  Pioneer  is  more  than  a  strong,  in- 
teresting and  at  times  absorbing  romance  of 
western  fife.  It  illustrates  in  an  admirable 
manner  one  of  the  most  important  yet  Uttle 
recognized  facts  of  fife, — vis.,  the  susceptibil- 
ity of  certain  minds  to  the  influence  of  other 
brains.  June  Allen,  the  heroine,  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  the  subtile  psychological  influence  of 
Jerry  Barclay,  a  man  who,  to  use  Shakespeare's 
term,  seems  "framed  to  make  women  false," 
or  at  least  to  completely  capture  the  imagina- 
tion, making  them  henceforth  the  slaves  of  his 
imperious  will.  The  psychological  pow^ 
thus  exerted  by  certain  persons  over  others 
who  are  entirely  unconscious  of  its  operation 
is,  we  think,  far  more  frequent  than  most 
people  imagine.  A  girl  goes  wrong  or  aban- 
dons the  dictates  of  reason  and  the  promptings 
of  her  nature  to  obey  the  wishes  of  another 
mind  that  has  obtained  domination  over  her 
imagination,  and  the  victim  is  denounced, 
often  ostracized  and  cast  adrift;  yet  in  many 
cases  at  least  she  has  merely  become  the  un- 
conscious victim  of  another's  will,  the  slave 
of  a  mind  that  has  exerted  a  strange  and  com- 
pelling power  or  fascination  over  the  unwarned 
and  unawakened  imagination  and  wiU-power 
of  its  victim.  The  study  here  presented  is 
therefore  not  only  true  to  life  but  it  will  tend 
to  inform  many  readers  on  a  very  important 
subject  and  make  them  more  tolerant  and  less 
ready  to  condenm  those  whose  actions  are  the 
result  of  subtOe  mental  influences  exerted 
by  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  control  the  im- 
agination and  emotionsd  nature. 


Pipelown  Sandy.  By  John  Phifip  Sousa.  Il- 
lustrated. Qoth.  Pp.  884.  Price,  91M. 
Indiani^Mlis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  C<nnpany. 

This  sane  and  normal  stoiy  of  boy  life  in 
an  American  village  is  so  photograpluc  in  its 
faithfulness  and  is  rich  in  tender  human  in- 
terest that  it  will  warm  the  heart  and  quicken 
the  imagination  of  every  boy  of  to-day  as  well 
as  of  those  of  us  who  are  farther  on  life's  jour- 
n^  but  whose  early  environment  was  that  of 
the  village,  the  hamlet  or  the  rural  district. 
Here  we  have  the  annals  of  a  typical  American 
village  told  with  the  simplicity  and  the  chaim 
of  a  Goldsmith  and  the  added  interest  of  a 
writer  whose  intensity  of  feeling  and  vivid 
imagination  have  enabled  him  to  invest  simple 
life  and  homely  circumstances  with  compelling 
fascination.  Nor  is  the  book  wanting  in  ex- 
citing incidents.  Indeed,  the  episode  of  the 
kidnapping  of  fittle  Lillian  and  her  rescue  wifl 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  of  those  who  desire 
excit^ent  and  action  in  their  stories.  But 
for  us  the  deli^tful  naturalness  of  the  tale 
and  the  fine,  humane  and  helpful  spirit  that 
permeates  it  constitute  its  chief  charm.  It 
is  refreshingly  real  and  true  to  life  and  is  thor- 
oughly wholesome  in  atmosphere  and  spirit 
We  heartily  reconunend  the  stoiy  for  boys  and 
girls  and  for  older  heads  where  the  heart  has 
remained  young.     

A  Fool  for  Love,  By  Francis  Lynde.  The 
Pocket  Series.  Qoth.  Pp.  204.  Price, 
75  cents.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
riU  Company. 

A  Fool  for  Love  is  one  of  the  best  novelettes 
of  the  class  of  stories  that  aim  merely  to  amuse 
and  entertain  that  has  appeared  in  months. 
It  is  for  the  most  part  natural  and  wholesome. 
True,  there  are  exaggerations  of  the  kind  one 
expects  in  romantic  fiction,  but  these  exaggera- 
tions are  in  such  perfect  alignment  with  that 
which  is  natural  that  even  when  present  they 
do  not  shock  the  reader  or  impress  him  as  being 
improbable.  The  character-drawing  is  ad- 
mirable. The  tale  is  told  in  a  spirited  manner 
and  there  are  several  highly  dramatic  scenes. 
The  story  is  a  love  romance  in  which  the  niece 
of  a  western  railway  magnate  is  the  heroine 
and  the  civil  engineer  of  the  rival  road  the 
hero.  It  is  a  capital  tale  for  an  hour's  diver- 
sicm.  .  

The  Beet  Policy.    By  Elliott  Flower.  Dlus- 

tratod.     Qoth.     Pp.  268.     Price,  $1.50. 

Indianapolis:     The    Bobbs-MerriU  Com- 
pany. 
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Th$  Be$t  Policy  is  a  book  of  capital  short 
insurance  stories  written  in  the  easy  style  of 
the  bright  present-day  journalist.  Tlie  stories, 
though  not  connected,  all  deal  with  incidents 
in  the  life  of  a  successful  representative  of  one 
of  the  great  insurance  companies  and  might 
well  serve  as  effective  propaganda  literature 
for  the  insurance  interests.  They  were,  of 
course,  written  before  the  revelations  of  whole- 
sale insurance  corruption,  dishonesty  and  po- 
litical debauchery  had  been  brought  out. 
G>nsequently  the  glowing  colors  in  which  the 
great  insurance  companies  are  presented. will 
impress  the  readers  as  either  satirical  or  as  an 
idealistic  picture  of  what  insurance  ought  to 
be,  and  what  it  is,  in  New  Zealand,  for  ex- 
ample, where  the  government  does  the  insur- 
ing instead  of  becoming,  as  with  us,  a  criminal 
party  to  the  most  infamous  conceivable  scheme 
for  taking  away  the  rightful  safeguards  from 
the  policy-holders,  that  the  McCalls,  the 
Hydes,  the  McCurdys,  the  Ryans,  the  Perkin- 
ses, the  Alexanders,  the  Depews,  the  Morgans, 
the  Harrimans,  and  scores  of  other  members 
of  the  soulless  feudalism  of  corporate  wealth 
and  gambling  activity  may  amass  fortunes 
out  of  money  rightfully  belonging  to  the  policy- 
holders. 

Considered  as  fiction  the  book  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  best  volumes  of  short  stories  of 
the  season. 


Bam  Again,  A  Social  Vision  by  Alfred  Will- 
iam Lawson.  Cloth.  Pp.  287.  Price, 
$1.50.  New  York:  Wox,  Conrad  Com- 
pany. 

Bom  Again  is  another  social  vision  told  in 
story  form,  in  which  the  author  contrasts  his 
ideal  of  a  true  civilization  with  the  civilization 
of  to-day.  This  is  done  by  his  heroine,  a 
survivor  of  the  race  of  Sagemen  who  over  four 
thousand  years  ago  were  supposed  to  have 
peopled  the  continent  which  now  forms  the 
bed  of  the  Indian  ocean  and  who  represented 
an  ideal  civilization  where  men  and  women 
were  as  superior  to  us — ^the  "flesh-eating  ape- 
men" — as  we  are  in  advance  of  the  monkey 
tribe. 

The  author  is  a  rationalist,  or  rather  an 
advocate  of  what  he  tenns  the  natural  law, 
which  embraces  a  system  of  ethics  dominated 
by  the  spirit  of  altruism  or  love  as  taught  by 
Jesus,  with  much  of  the  austere  morahty  of 
the  Stoic  philosophers  of  olden  times.  He  is  a 
believer  in  reincarnation  and  urges  this  theory 


in  advancing  his  plea  for  the  recognition  of  the 
sacredness  of  life.  He  believes  that  the  worid 
can  only  be  saved  by  hves  of  self-renunciation 
— lives  given  to  loving  service  to  humanity, 
even  though  such  living  brings  the  way-show- 
ers to  ignominious  deatib. 

The  development  of  the  life  of  his  hero  con- 
stitutes a  well-drawn  picture  of  the  rise  of  man 
from  the  plane  of  selfish  egoism  to  the  lofty 
altruism  demanded  by  love — ^that  all-compre- 
hending love  that  is  the  crowning  dream  of  the 
noblest  idealistic  prophets,  philosophers  and 
sages. 

The  political  and  economic  philosophy 
enunciated  is  that  of  pure  Socialism— the 
union  of  all  for  the  happiness,  development 
and  prosperity  of  all  under  such  just  conditions 
that  the  mastery  of  the  few  and  the  slavery  of 
the  many  would  be  rendered  impossible. 


Sawdtut.  A  Polish  Romance.  By  Dorothea 
Gerard.  Qoth.  Pp.  361.  Price,  $1.00. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany. 

This  is  a  love  story  of  more  than  ordinary 
charm.  Though  not  particularly  strong  in 
treatment  and  though  the  author  does  not,  it 
seems  to  us,  reach  the  heights  that  ought  to 
have  been  reached  with  the  material  in  hand, 
stiU  the  romance  is  well  worth  the  reading 
and  will  hold  the  interest  of  most  readers  from 
cover  to  cover. 

It  deals  with  the  destruction  of  the  forests 
in  a  certain  section  of  Poland  at  the  behest 
of  modem  commercialism.  The  millionaire 
lumber  manufactiurer,  his  son,  an  impover- 
ished count  and  his  beautiful  and  unsophisti- 
cated daughter  are  the  leading  figures  in  the 
romance,  which,  though  conventional  in  many 
respects,  impresses  one,  owing  to  its  novel  set- 
ting and  the  striking  contrasts  of  the  leading 
characters,  as  being  unhackneyed.  There 
is  also  a  certain  delicacy  in  the  treatment  of 
the  love  scenes  and  fidelity  to  truth  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  natural  scenery  that  give  the  story 
a  diarm  not  present  in  most  present-day 
novels. 


The  Bible  AUegoriee.  An  Interpretation.  By 
George  Millen  Jarvis.  Cloth.  Pp.  342. 
Chicago:  Published  by  the  Author. 

This  volume  is  a  serious  attempt  by  an  able 
thinker  to  explain  the  occult  meaning  of  many 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament  that  have  long 
been  stumbling  blocks  to  Bible  commentators 
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and  dergjrmen.    In  his  preface  Mr.  Janris 
observes: 


"In  presenting  this  book  to  the  public  the 
author  desires  to  state  that  he  has  approached 
his  subject  from  a  literary  point-of-view,  with 
no  idea  of  disturbing  the  faith  of  any  one  or 
of  endeavoring  to  change  existing  landmarks. 

**He  found  numerous  seeming  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  Scriptures;  dark  passages  that  have 
bafiBed  the  scholarship  of  tiie  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  the  fact  that  no  adequate  interpre- 
tation of  these  passages  has  ever  been  given, 
led  to  the  investigation  of  which  this  book  is 
the  result.  The  sole  aim  has  been  to  find  the 
truth  and  present  it  faithfully,  the  author 
claiming  that  wherever  truth  is  found  hidden 
or  veiled,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  every  honest 
man  to  discover  or  uncover  it." 

In  the  introduction  he  gives  the  result  of 
his  conclusions  touching  much  which  he  ex- 
plains at  considerable  length  later  in  the  vol- 
ume.   In  this  connection  he  states  that: 

''After  a  very  careful  examination  he  has 
arrived  at  the  general  conclusion  that,  while 
the  Bible  is  believed  to  be  the  literal  word  of 
God,  a  large  part  of  it  is  allegorical,  and  there- 
fore does  not  admit  of  a  literal  interpretation. 
Such  passages  as  are  found  in  the  forty-ninth  of 
(genesis  and  the  thirty-third  of  Deuteronomy 
have  been  largely  ignored  by  derygmen  and 
ministers,  for,  while  they  are  frequently  read, 
no  attempt  to  interpret  or  explain  them  is 
made. 

*'  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  all  the  advanced 
nations  of  antiquity  veiled  their  sacred  or 
secret  writings  from  the  common  people; 
hence  there  were  two  separate  and  distinctive 
meanings — a  literal  or  historic  one,  intended 
for  and  accepted  by  the  masses,  and  an  esoteric 
or  hidden  meaning,  which  could  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  of  higher  educational  attain- 
ments, who  were  said  to  possess  a  'knowledge 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' " 

The  volume  contains  twelve  chapters,  be- 
sides the  introduction  and  conclusion  and  to 
thinkers  interested  in  the  Bible  the  book  will 
appeal  with  great  force,  as  it  is  well  written. 
The  author  evinces  scholarship  and  wide  read- 
ing, and  he  presents  his  subject  in  a  dear  and 
pleasing  style. 


Evolution — ReiwiLviion — Whichl?  is  the 
striking  title  of  a  290-page  book  which  contains 
much  that  is  valuable  and  pertinent  on  our 
present  economic  and  political  situation,  yet 
which  is  not  worth  the  reading. 

The  style  is  often  so  involved  that  a  sentence 
is  not  dear  until  re-read,  except  where  piin- 
dples  are  stated;  but  that  could  be  easily  for- 
given if  real  thought  was  present.  What  is 
good  in  the  book — and  there  is  much  that  is 
good — ^is  old;  what  is  novel  and  new  is  worth- 
less, and  it  is  worthless  because  its  fundamen- 
tal analysis  of  the  sources  of  power  as  muscle, 
brains  and  wealth,  is  wrong.  This  idea  the 
author  devdopes  until  he  would  have  the  legis- 
lative bodies  divided  into  three  branches,  one 
representing  musde,  dected  by  every  male 
dasen  over  a  certain  age;  the  second  repre- 
senting brains,  elected  by  every  male  or  female 
dtizen  over  a  certain  age  and  having  a  certain 
limited  education;  the  third  representing  prop- 
erty, dected  by  men  and  women  who  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  taxes.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  deals  with  this  theory,  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  functions  of  government,  etc., 
in  a  very  ingenious  way. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  connect  it 
with  our  present  system  or  to  show  how  this 
ideal  system  is  to  be  devdoped  out  of  the  pres- 
ent. It  will  only  be  read  by  the  author's 
friends  and  by  a  few  who  care  for  fanciful 
schemes  of  government.  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
work  does  not  come  up  to  its  pertinent  title. 

Eltweed  Pomebot. 


Evolidian—RevoltiHanr-Whdchf  By  H.  M. 
WiUiams.  Cloth.  Pp.  290.  New  York: 
The  M.  W.  Hazen  G>mpany. 


The  EvolvHon  of  Man.  By  Wilhehn  B($lsche. 
Translated  by  Ernest  Untermann,  Ph.D. 
Cloth.  Pp.  100.  Price,  60  cents.  Chi- 
cago,  Illinois:  Charles  H.  Kerr  &  Company. 

Thi8  is  a  little  work  of  real  value  in  whidi 
an  able  German  scholar  gives  a  suodnct, 
graphic  and  general  outline  of  the  evoluticm 
of  man.  It  contains  in  the  briefest  possible 
compass  a  summary  of  the  demonstrations 
brouji^t  out  by  the  evolutionary  school  of 
ph3rsical  sdentists.  The  subject-matter  is 
presented  in  ludd  style,  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion, and  the  book  is  valuable  as  a  short  ex- 
position of  a  subject  about  which  no  wdl- 
infonned  man  of  the  present  day  can  afford 
to  be  ignorant. 

Qood  Form  for  Men.  By  Charles  Haroourt 
Qoth.  Pp.  284.  Pike,  $1.00.  PhiUt- 
ddphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Company. 
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This  is  probably  the  most  valuable  book 
of  the  character  that  has  appeared  in  America. 
Most  works  dealing  with  good  form  are  ad- 
dressed to  women.  This  treatise  appeals 
exdusively  to  men.  It  is  dear,  condse  and 
sensible.  As  the  author  observes,  "it  is  not 
written  for  mere  votaries  of  fashion.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  hdp  the  man,  be  he  a  member  of  a 
rural  community  or  of  the  dub  drdes  of  a 
dty,  who  desires  to  regulate  his  life  after  the 
manner  of  gentlemen."  In  addition  to  rules 
of  good  usage  which  are  set  forth  in  a  ludd 
and  practiod  mamier,  great  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  "those  prindples  which 
are  inifallible  guides  to  right  conduct  under 
all  circumstances.'*  The  volume  deals  with 
such  subjects  as  dress,  etiquette,  correspond- 
ence, conversation,  sport  and  traveling.  It 
is  a  work  that  should  be  widdy  circulated,  as 
the  subject-matter  concerns  one  phase  of  ed- 
ucation which  is  highly  important  to  all  per- 
sons who  would  appear  well  in  sodety,  and 
though  much  of  Uie  matter  will  already  be 
familiar  to  the  reader,  there  are  many  points 
brought  out  which  will  prove  helpful  even  to 
those  accustomed  to  move  in  the  best  drdes 
of  sodety. 

Old  Tales  and  Modem  Ideals.  By  John  Her- 
bert PhiUips.  Pp.  284.  New  York:  Sil- 
ver, Burdett  &  Company. 

Thib  volume  comprises  twenty-five  Monday- 
morning  talks  prepared  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  the  Public  Schools  of  Birmingham, 
Alabama.  They  form  an  important  addition 
to  the  literature  of  moral  devation  or  practical 
idealism  addressed  to  the  American  youth  of 
to-day.  We  have  far  too  few  such  works, 
and  indeed,  most  volumes  written  for  the 
young  that  deal  with  moral  education  or  de- 
vdopment  are  dther  weakened  by  mawkish 
sentimentalism  or  contain  so  many  theological 
dogmas  interspersed  through  the  moral  teach- 
ings that  their  value  is  materially  weakened, 
for  in  the  first  instance  they  are  not  calculated 
to  build  up  a  strong,  sturdy,  dear-thinking, 
reason-governed  character,  and  in  the  second 
place  they  confuse  the  mind  of  the  youth  on 
many  vital  points  and  obscure  the  sense  of 
moral  proportion  through  the  mixing  of  re- 
ligious traditions,  dogmas  and  theological 
theories  with  fundamental  ethics.  Moreover, 
semi-theological  moral  treatises  frequently 
emphasize  religious  dogmas  or  rites  above  the 


noble  idealism  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  thus  make  belief  in  dogmas  and  speea- 
lative  thought  take  the  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  of  conduct  or  the  living  of  a  noble 
life,  whidi  is  absolutely  essential  to  wdl-de- 
vdoped  manhood  or  womanhood. 

This  volume  is  a  happy  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  is  just  the  kind  of  a  book  that  eveiy 
boy  and  giri  in  our  land  should  read.  It  wifl 
prove  a  distinct  aid  to  character-l>uilding,  as 
it  impresses  in  an  interesting  and  eaafly  com- 
prehended manner  the  fundamental  ethical 
prindples  and  that  noble  idealism  that  makes 
for  greatness  of  manhood  and  permanent 
greatness  and  glory  in  national  life.  All  the 
chapters  are  pregnant  with  important  lessons 
for  the  yoimg,  but  the  chapters  that  impress 
us  as  of  exceptional  value  are  those  which  dis- 
cuss "Janus,  the  Roman  Gate-God,*'  ''The 
Choice  of  Solomon,"  "A  Lesson  From  an  Old 
Roman  Coin,"  "The  Passing  of  the  Fences,** 
"Vegetable  Sodology,*'  "Perseus  and  Me- 
dusa," "Work  and  Character,"  "The  Stoiy 
of  Echo  and  Narcissus,"  and  "Modem  Chiv- 
ahy." 

We  can  consdentiously  recommend  this 
volume  to  teachers  and  parents,  and  would 
suggest  that  parents  who  have  at  heart  the 
best  interests  of  their  children  see  to  it  that 
this  book  is  placed  in  their  hands;  or  better 
still,  in  those  homes  where  books  are  read 
aloud  during  the  winter  evenings,  we  would 
suggest  that  this  volume  be  placed  among  the 
number,  as  in  that  manner  its  lessons  wOl  be 
most  effectively  impressed  upon  the  young. 


Banjo  Talks,  By  Anne  Virginia  Culbertson. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  Pp.  172.  Indianapo- 
lis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

All  those  who  have  come  under  the  witch- 
ing influence  of  the  negro  melodies,  folk-lore 
songs  and  lullabies,  and  especially  those  who 
have  lived  in  the  South  and  are  familiar  with 
the  free  and  joyous  colored  life  of  the  rural 
districts,  will  highly  value  this  little  work. 
Here  are  many  songs,  poems  and  lullabies 
phrased  in  the  homely  terms  and  picturing  the 
life  and  character  of  the  Southern  negro  more 
accurately  than  labored  essays.  And  more 
than  this,  these  simple  folk-lore  songs,  ditties 
and  lullabies  are  composed  with  due  regard 
to  the  laws  of  versification, — something  which 
will  make  them  especially  attractive  to  lovers 
of  finished  verse  at  a  time  when  mediocre 
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brains  eTexywhere  are  eflsaying  to  write  Terns 
that  are  as  innocent  of  riijme  and  rule  as  thej 
are  of  imagination.  To  fully  appreciate  these 
poems  one  must  be  familiar  widi  the  Southen 
negro,  his  belief  in  charms  and  spells,  his  su- 
perstitions, his  child-like  simplid^  of  charac- 
ter, his  love  of  music,  and  his  susceptibility  to 
appeals  addressed  to  his  imagination  or  his 
emotions. 

Here  is  a  little  poem  in  which  an  aged  negro 
is  represented  as  warning  the  little  pickanin- 
nies against  "hants,"  a  word  that  strikes  terror 
to  the  mind  of  every  negro  child  when  uttered 
in  the  twilight  or  the  dark : 

"Wen  de  moon  scrouch  down  behime  de  hiU 
An*  de  dark  fol*  roun*  you  dost  an*  still. 

Keep  outer  de  wood 

Ef  you  know  w'at  's  good, 
Fer  dey  's  things  in  dar  dat  nuver  abow 
Twd  de  dark  comes  on  an*  de  daylight  mo. 
An*  dey  races  an'  runs,  an*  dey  flar's  an*  nants. 
An*  de  name  cr  dem  creeturs  is  hants,  dbile,  hamUt 

Wen  de  squinch-owl  hootin*  roun*  de  place 
An*  de  bats  fly  low  an*  slap  yo*  face. 

Keep  outer  de  wood 

Ef  you  know  w'at  *8  good. 
Per  de  lil  warm  gus'es  thu  de  trees. 
An*  de  K*l  col'  ones  whar  mek  you  freeie. 
Is  de  bref  cr  dem  creeturs  wfaar  flar's  an'  flanti. 
An'  de  name  w'at  we  calls  'em  is  hanU,  chile,  hanUt 

Wen  you  see  lights  trablin'  up  an'  down 
Widout  no  pusBon  ter  kyar'  don  roun'. 

Keep  outer  de  wood 

Ef  ;^u  know  w'at 's  good! 
F<dlcr  dem  thmn  an'  dey  'j<roy  you,  sbo'. 
You  kain't  kot<£  up  an'  you  go  an'  go. 
An'  las'  dey  swamps  you,  an  flar's  an'  flants. 
An'  de  name  cr  don  creeturs  is  Aonte,  diile,  hanU! 


Wen  biggitty  chillen,  long  to'des  ni^t. 
Git  cross  an  norty  an'  doan'  do  right, 

Dey  better  be  flood 

An^ 'member  £wood. 
Per  dey 's  things  in  dar  dat  nuver  show 
Twel  de  dark  come  on  an'  de  daylight  go. 
An'  dey  races  an'  runs  an'  dey  flu's  an  flants 
An'  dey  hone  fer  bad  diillen,  dey  does,  dem  haiUtl 


»• 


Another  delightful  poem,  very  true  to  life, 
is  entitled  "De  Stumlin'-Block": 

"You  diillen  done  kotched  in  de  ac',  fer  sbo' I 
You  mus'n'  hook  milyuns  dis  way  no  mo', 
Hit 's  a  monst'ous  sin !    Lemme  jes'  set  down 
An'  teQ  how  de  milyun  wus  fustes'  foun', — 
Es  loDfl'z  hit 's  dar  you  ^imme  dat  haff, — 
I  boun  you  de  story  gwme  stop  dat  laff! 

De  debfl  went  studyin*  long  one  day, 
'Mister  Darky  bin  gittin'  too  good,  he  sav, 
'Done  temp'  him  in  vain  wid  a  nice  hanwiodc 


Mus' fin' some  new  kind  er  stnmlin'-bkidL' 
So  he  laid  a  ripe  mi|yun  acrost  de  paff , 
An'  hid  in  de  bushes  an'  laff  an'  laff. 

De  darky  ain'  notussm'  wfaar  he  goes 
Twd  de  milyun-vine  done  tankle  his  toes. 
Den  he  fall  right  down  wid  a  monst'ous  shock 
An'  bus'  Mister  Ddxfl's  new  stumlin'-block. 
De  debfl  lay  low  at  de  side  cr  de  psff 
An'  he  ain'  say  nuttin',  jes'  laff  an'  laff. 

De  darky  he  ses  ter  hisse'f,  'My  law! 
Yer's  de  pooties'  sight  dat  uver  I  saw!' 
He  et  hit  all  ter  de  plum'  green  rin'. 
Den  up  nz  the  debfl  an'  ses, '  Youse  mine!' 
Wid  tafl  a-switdiin'  an'  lashin'  de  paff, 
Wfles  hegrin  an'  he  grin  an'  he  laff  an'  laff. 

Ses  de  darkey,  'Youse  dsbiith  mean,  I'se  yeard. 
But  I  nuver  naif  b'lieve  hit,  upun  my  wu'd, 
Dis  look  moe'  too  mean,  suh.  eben  fer  you, 
'Kase  you  knows  dat  nulyun  wus  bus  in  two.' 
Den  de  debfl  flewed  off  wid  a  howl  er  wraff 
An'  de  dark^  he  sot  an'  he  laff  an'  laff. 

Senoe  den,  no  darky  wus  uver  known 
Ter  teck  a  nulyun  wfaar  wan't  his  own 
^l^dout  he  dann,  lak  de  one  at  fus'. 
He  tudcen  de  nulyun  hekase  kit  hu^; 
Ail  de  debfl  slinks  'long  in  de  darky's  paff. 
An'  he  ain'  say  nuttin'Tjes'  kff  an'  laff .^^ 

There  are  some  delightful  lullabies  in  the 
volume,  one  of  the  best  being  the  foUowiag 
entitled  ''Quit  Dat  Playin'  Tossum**: 


"Quit  dat  playin'  'possum, 
I  see  don  eydeos  peep! 
Spec's  ter  fool  yo'  mammy 
Ptendin'  youse  ersleep. 
Sma'tes'  li'l  baby  dat  uver  drord  a  bra, 
Ttj  ter  fool  he  mammy,  he  gwine  git  sho'-nuff  leT. 
Toasum,  'possum,  'possum  miflhty  sly, 
"Poasum,  'possum,  I  sees  you  bOnk  dat  ^e. 
Bye-o,  bye^,  baby, 

Toasum  miflhty  sly, 
Bye-o,  bye-o,  oaby, 
Byeo,  bye-o-bye. 

Quit  dat  playin'  'possum. 
You  torn-down  li'l  f^bK^^ 
Getter  min'  yo'  mammy 
An'  teck  a  lil  nap. 
Sweetes'  li'l  baby  dat  uver  drora  a  bref. 
Munnur  knowed  her  honey  wus  gwineter  "have  fais- 

se'f. 
Toasum,  'possum,  sle^in'  mighty  soun', 
Tossum,  'possum,  gwineter  lay  faun  down. 
Bye-o,  bye-o,  baby. 

Lay  de  'possum  low, 
Bye-o,  bye-o,  baby, 
Bye-o-bye,  bye-o. 

Lawdt  he  jes' plur 'possum. 
An'  pro^edc  wia  me,  sbo' I 

Dat 's  a  tndc  ter  mdk  me 
Set  an*  rode  him  mo'. 
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Sma'tes'  lil  bab^  dat  uver  drard  a  bref , 
Wanster  stay  wid  mammy,  he  boun'  he  won*  be  lef. 
TbsBum,  'poflBum,  maimny  lore  you  true, 
*Pofl8um,  'possum,  yas  indeed  she  do! 
Bye^,  bye-o,  baby, 

Douidi  dis  'possum's  sly, 
Mam^s  gottaHove  h^, 
Bye-o,  byeK)-bye." 

The  publishers  have  evidently  determined 
to  give  the  work  a  fitting  setting  and  make  it 
one  of  the  most  smnptuous  little  volumes  of 
poetry  of  the  season,  for  here  we  find  more 
than  a  score  of  full-page  half-tones  admirably 
illustrating  the  poems  and  representing  differ- 
ent familiar  phases  of  negro  life.  Many  of 
these  are  exceptionally  good.  The  work  is 
beautifuUy  bound  and  printed  in  the  highest 
style  of  the  art  and  will  make  a  dainty  holiday- 
gift  for  an  appreciative  friend. 


The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt  Mary.  By  Anne 
Warner.  Illustrated.  Cloth.  I^.  S24. 
Price,  $1.50.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company. 

Considered  as  a  bright  and  humorous 
story,  this  tale  is  incomparably  superior  to  the 
author's  previous  work,  Susan  CUgg  and  Her 
Friend  Mrs.  Lathrop.  The  principal  char- 
acters are  drawn  with  rare  power  and  the  tale 
abounds  in  delicious  humor,  although  here 
as  is  the  wont  with  humorous  writers,  we  find 
exaggerations.  However,  in  all  cases  they 
are  in  alignment  with  the  character  with  which 
the  story  is  dealing,  so  they  do  not  impress  the 
reader  as  grotesque  or  improbable. 

The  leading  character  is  Aunt  Mary,  a  lady 
past  seventy,  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune 
but  very  deaf,  and  who  for  many  years  has 
lived  the  life  of  a  recluse  with  a  maid,  Ludnda, 
whose  face  resembles  a  monkey's,  and  a  sim- 
ple-hearted, faithful  man-servant.  It  is  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  isolations  and  her 
physical  infirmity  have  made  the  old  lady 
crabbed  and  hard  to  get  along  with,  though 
at  heart  she  is  kind  and  fine  of  nature. 

A  favorite  nephew  named  Jack,  who  has 
been  raised  by  the  aunt,  is  the  source  of  con- 
tinual financial  drain  and  much  anxiety  to  the 
old  lady,  owing  to  his  innumerable  scrapes 
and  misdoings.  He  is  expelled  from  college 
after  college  and  is  not  unfrequently  in  serious 
peril  from  lawless  acts  committed  when  in- 
toxicated. At  length  his  aunt's  patience  gives 
way  and  she  disinherits  Jack.  At  this  time 
the  father  of  Robert  Burnett,  Jack's  most 


intimate  ccdlege-dium,  denies  him  the  paicatri 
roof  for  participation  in  the  eaoapade  wfakk 
proved  Uie  undcnng  of  Jack.  A  beantibl 
young  widow,  however,  who  is  the  hcnxk 
sister  of  Robert,  brings  the  two  co^xrits  to  ha 
own  home  in  New  YoHe  city.  Here  the  joaa^ 
woman,  the  two  disgraced  youths  and  two 
of  their  coU^^e-chuma  plot  to  ingratiate  Jad 
again  in  Aunt  Mary's  favor.  They  plan  Id 
lure  the  old  lady  to  New  York  and  then  give 
her  the  time  of  her  life.  The  widow  is  to  ^j 
the  part  of  maid  and  the  boys  that  of  hosts  for 
Jack's  kinswoman.  The  plot  sooeeedi  to 
perfection.  The  old  lady  comes  to  New  Yotk, 
where  she  is  received  as  a  princess  mig^  be 
welcomed  by  the  four  young  men,  eadi  strir- 
ing  to  outdo  the  other  in  efforts  to  make  her 
enjoy  every  moment  of  her  stay.  She  is  dined 
and  wined;  she  goes  automobiling  and  jracht- 
ing;  she  visits  the  roof -gardens  and  the  vaode- 
ville  theaters;  and  when  at  home  she  has  the 
tender  care  of  the  refined  maid  who  gives  the 
name  of  Janice — a  name  which  the  old  ]adj 
understands  to  be  Granite. 

To  the  old,  faded  woman,  isolated  for  years 
and  denied  any  manifestations  of  love  or  tenda 
concern,  this  new  revelation  of  tenderness 
comes  as  the  summer  rain  to  the  parched  fieki* 
and  the  new  world  of  life,  beauty  and  gaiety 
in  which  the  boys  keep  her  moving  is  like  the 
entrance  to  paradise  for  a  pariah.  The  result 
is  that  she  is  won  completely  and  reinstates 
her  nephew.  Later,  however,  she  sickens  in 
the  seclusion  of  her  home,  and  Janice  comes 
to  nurse  her.  Jack  comes  to  see  Janice,  and 
later  the  cup  of  the  old  lady's  joy  is  fiUed  to 
the  brim,  for  her  loved  nephew  weds  the  fair 
Janice,  who  of  course  is  the  beautiful  young 
widow.  Aunt  Mary  buys  them  a  beautiful 
home  in  the  city  and  settles  a  handsome  sum 
upon  them.  The  arrangement  is  that  the 
old  lady  is  to  live  with  the  young  couple.  The 
weddii^  is  a  grand  success  and  the  story  ends 
with  joy  and  happiness  radiating  over  all  the 
principal  characters. 

As  a  bright,  humorous  and  altogether  read- 
able tale,  full  of  real  life  and  containing  some 
remarkably  fine  character  drawing.  The  Re- 
juvenation of  Aunt  Mary  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  and  notable  stories  of  the  year. 

If  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  story  was 
equal  to  its  delightful  humor  and  human 
quality  it  would  be  a  work  of  exceptional  value 
and  interest;  but  the  fact  that  the  hero,  who 
is  invested  with  so  many  lovable  charms  that 
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he  quickly  wins  the  sympathy  of  the  reader* 
is  through  all  the  earlier  part  of  the  story  a 
carousing,  drinking,  devil-may-care  character, 
constantly  committing  lawless  and  unworthy 
acts,  sometimes  held  for  assault,  at  other  times 
fighting  breach  of  promise  suits  or  contending 
with  other  consequences  of  lawless  deeds,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  deception  of  the  over- 
credulous  aunt  is  rewarded  with  the  victory 
of  the  deceivers,  give  to  the  volume  a  morally 
unhealthy  atmosphere  especially  unfortunate 
at  a  time  when  so  many  influences  outside  of 
literature  are  exerting  a  demoralizing  effect  on 
the  development  of  sturdy  character  which 
is  the  glory  of  a  great  manhood  and  the  hope 
of  a  nation.  TVue,  the  handsome  young 
widow  bids  fair  to  make  a  man  out  of  Jack  by 
appealing  to  his  higher  nature;  but  the  gen- 
eral moral  atmosphere,  especially  of  the  earlier 
part  of  the  story,  leaves  much  to  be  desired. 


Lohengrin.  Wagner's  music-drama  retold  in 
English  verse,  by  Oliver  Huckel.  Illus- 
trated. Cloth.  Pp.  78.  Price,  75  cents 
net.    New  York :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Company. 

This  Is  an  important  contribution  to  the 
Wagner  literature.  The  story  of  Lohengrin, 
as  told  by  the  great  German  master  in  his 
music-drama^  is  here  set  down  in  stately  blank 
verse  with  the  addition  of  descriptive  material 
necessary  to  make  it  intelligible  to  the  reader 
unfamiliar  with  the  stage  settings  that  accom- 
pany the  dramatic  performance.  Heretofore, 
we  have  had  no  satisfactory  rendition  of  this 
beautiful  work  in  the  English  language,  the 
wretched  librettos  being  wholly  unsatisfactory 
for  the  appreciation  or  enjoyment  of  the  work 
in  the  quiet  of  the  home.  Mr.  Huckel's  ren- 
dition is  most  satisfying,  being  stately  and 
thus  in  keeping  with  the  noble  tale,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  is  ludd  and  rythmical.  The 
poem  is  preceded  by  an  admirable  introduc- 
tory chapter  relating  to  the  work,  the  whole 
forming  a  little  volume  which  will  be  highly 
prized  by  lovers  of  this  noble  music-drama. 


The  United  States  a  Christiain  Nation.  By 
Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  Qoth.  Pp. 
98.  Price,  $1 .00.  Philadelphia :  The  John 
C.  Winston  Company. 

This  little  volume  contains  three  addresses 


delivered  by  Justice  Brewer  before  the  senior 
class  of  Haverford  College  oa  "The  United 
States  a  Christian  Naticm,"  ''Our  Duties  as 
Citizens,'*  and  "The  Promise  and  the  Possi- 
bility of  the  Future."  Justice  Brewer  is,  we 
believe,  by  general  consent  recognized  as  the 
ablest  member  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.  Whatever  he  says  or  writes  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  We  do  not  think, 
however,  that  these  addresses  represent  the 
eminent  jurist  at  his  best.  They  are  full  of 
important  and  timely  truths,  but  it  seems  to 
us  that  the  author  in  striving  to  get  down  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  easy  comprehen- 
sion of  his  auditors,  has  underrated  their  men- 
tal grasp  and  capacity.  The  first  address, 
especially,  impresses  us  as  being  such  as  might 
be  delivered  before  a  Sunday-school  dass 
composed  of  young  people  of  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  years  rather  than  before  a  senior  dass 
in  an  American  cdlege.  The  view-point  also 
is  strictly  conventional,  and  the  lectures  all 
indine  to  be  platitudinous.  The  young  of 
to-day  need  to  have  the  high  ethics,  which 
make  up  character,  dwelt  upon  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  a  lasting  or  indelible  impression 
upon  the  mind,  and  tiie  line  of  demarkation 
should  be  sharply  and  dearly  drawn  between 
present-day  church-anity,  which  too  frequently 
passes  for  Christianity,  but  which  welcomes 
men  like  RockefeUer,  Morgan,  McCall,  Ryan 
and  individuals  of  their  stripe  into  positions 
of  honor,  and  that  religion  of  Jesus  which, 
while  going  out  in  love  to  the  repentant  wrong- 
doer, scourges  the  gamblers  and  money- 
changers from  the  temple  of  religion  and  in- 
sists upon  the  Grolden  Rule  being  made  the 
rule  of  life  by  those  who  represent  the  King- 
dom of  God.  Now  the  absence  of  this  dear- 
cut  and  at  the  present  time  all-important  dis- 
tinction makes  this  work  distinctly  disappoint- 
ing. 

Deerfoot  in  the  Forest.  By  Edward  S.  EDis. 
Illustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.866.  Price, $1.00. 
Philaddphia:  The  John  C.  Winston  Com- 
pany. 

What  memories  are  sometimes  conjured 
up  by  the  mention  of  a  name!  Edward  S. 
^lis,  Oliver  Optic,  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.,  Harry 
Castlemon — how  these  names  caU  to  mind  a 
worid  of  romance  to  the  average  American 
boy,  a  worid  of  fairy-^e  delight  in  which  the 
eager  mind  of  diildhood  followed  with  breath- 
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less  interest  the  fate  and  fortune  of  daring 
youths  as  they  encountered  perils  by  land  and 
water,  and  came  out  victorious  after  numer- 
ous hairbreadth  escapes!  Perchance  the 
mystic  doors  leading  into  the  charmed  domain 
have  closed  for  us.  We  may  have  come  face 
to  face  with  stem  realities  of  a  hard,  prosaic 
life  until  we  have  learned  to  know  that  the 
heroes  of  other  days  were  idealistic  creations 
rather  than  real  flesh  and  blood  beings.  They 
were  the  creations  of  vivid  imaginations  whidi 
emphasized  some  special  thought,  ideal,  virtue 
or  characteristic  by  special  accentuation,  but 
we  were  less  discriminating  in  the  old  days, 
and  in  an  ideal  world  of  romance  we  dreamed, 
— aye,  and  lived  in  a  dream-life  of  romance 
and  delight,  especially  when  under  the  thraU 
of  our  favorite  authors. 

These  thoughts  were  recently  called  forth 
on  receiving  a  copy  of  Edward  S.  Ellis'  initial 
story  in  his  ''New  Deerfoot  Series"  of  pioneer 
tales  for  boys.  Mr.  Ellis  was  one  of  the  favor- 
ites of  the  boys  of  yesterday.  His  pioneer 
tales  were  fountains  of  pure  delight  to  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  youths,  and 
they  possess  merit  such  as  is  usnially  lacking 
in  Indian  tales.  There  is  little  of  the  savage 
and  sanguinary  spirit  in  them  which  marks 
most  stories  of  conflicts  between  the  Indians 
and  the  whites,  and  which,  sad  to  say,  was 
usually  present  in  all  such  conflicts.  The 
Deerfoot  Stories  are  written  by  a  strong  be- 
liever in  conventional  Christianity,  and  ap- 
parently with  a  view  to  appeal  to  tiie  tastes  of 
Sunday-school  librarians,  a  fact  which  has  its 


good  points  as  weU  as  its  serious  drawbacks. 
Such  books  will  not  fill  the  mind  of  the  youth 
with  dreams  of  slaughter.  They  do  not  tend 
to  make  desperadoes  of  their  young  readers. 
They  make  for  morahty  of  a  certain  kind,  and 
if  they  depart  from  historical  verities  or  the 
facts  as  we  would  find  them  in  life,  the  de- 
partures are  on  the  side  of  idealism  rather  than 
otherwise.  Now,  having  said  this,  the  reader 
must  not  imagine  that  these  books  are  of  the 
puerile  type  of  many  Sunday-school  stories, 
which  hold  little  or  no  interest  for  the  vivid 
imagination  of  youth.  All  Mr.  Ellis'  tales, 
like  those  of  CasUemon,  Oliver  Optic  and  other 
writers  of  this  class,  are  replete  with  interest, 
action  and  excitement,  and  tiie  present  volume, 
which  is  beautifully  gotten  up,  containing  one 
colored  plate  and  seven  full-page  half-tones, 
is  fuUy  up  to  the  standard  set  by  Mr.  EUlis  in 
his  popular  series  of  tales  that  have  preceded 
the  present  books. 

Deerfoot  is  a  Christian  Indian,  a  young 
Red  Man  deeply  attached  to  the  settlers  in  gen- 
eral and  to  two  boys  who  figure  as  the  leading 
characters  in  particular.  These  youths  go 
hunting,  not  knowing  that  the  bad  Lndians  are 
in  search  of  trouble.  They  are  surrounded 
by  the  hostile  savages,  and  have  no  end  of 
adventures.  Deerfoot  is  the  good  angel,  how- 
ever, whose  wisdom  and  marvelous  foresig^ 
are  sufficient  for  every  emergency.  This  stoiy 
is  the  first  of  three  taJes  that  will  complete  the 
"New  Deerfoot  Series,"  and  which  will  take 
the  heroes  from  the  Ohio  across  the  prairies 
to  the  Pacific  in  the  wake  of  Lewis  and  Clarke. 
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nrny  our  friends  in  Denver  and 

1  VICINITY  :  A  CALL  FOR  THE  FOR- 
MATION OF  AN  ARENA  CLUB  IN  THE 
CAPITAL  OF  COLORADO  :  We  desire  to  caU 
Uie  attention  of  every  reader  of  The  Arena  in  Den- 
ver, Colorado,  and  vicinity  to  Section  IV.  of  our 
editorial  on  "Civic  Centers  for  Morid  Growth/*  as 
there  they  will  note  the  call  for  friends  of  civic  right- 
eousness and  the  preservation  of  democratic  institu- 
tions to  meet  at  Room  712,  Kittredge  Building, 
Denver,  Colorado,  on  Tuesday,  November  2l8t,  at 
t  P.  M.,  for  the  organization  <n  the  first  Arena  Club 
of  Colorado.  The  Arena  will  take  pleasure  in  pub- 
lishing a  directory  of  all  such  dubs,  with  names  of 
officers  and  news  notes  concerning  the  work  being 


accomplished.  Colorado  is  a  storm-center  in  the 
great  t>attle  between  democracy  and  reaction,  be- 
tween plutocracy  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  be- 
tween government  of  the  corporations,  by  the  cor- 
porations and  for  the  corporations,  and  a  ffovem- 
ment  of  the  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  peo- 
ple. 

Hence  it  is  of  first  importance  that  friends  of  pol- 
itical and  economic  progress  unite  for  an  aggressive 
onward  movement  I^  Denver  lead  the  way. 
Before  long  we  hope  to  have  similiar  centers  aU  over 
the  United  States,  all  in  dose  and  sympathetic  relar 
tion — ^a  chain  of  centers  that  will  prove  a  bulwark 
against  plutocratic  domination  ana  reactionary 
croachments. 
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Mr,  MilU  on  ths  Tramwmf,  ths  lAqktmg  and  ih$ 
Telephone  Monopoliee :  This  montn  Mr.  MniA 
completes  his  consideration  of  the  Denver  Utility 
Trust.  The  afanost  incredible  revelations  contained 
in  the  story  of  the  Denver  water  works,  which  ap- 
peared last  month,  form  but  a  part  of  the  stoiy  of 
now  a  great  city  has  become  the  prey  of  human 
harpies  who  corrupt  her  servants  until  th^  become 
the  most  despicable  of  criminals — criminals  who 
betrav  the  municipality  and  deliver  it  over  to  preda- 
tory bands  for  the  plunder  of  the  citizens  at  every 
turn.  We  repeat  what  we  have  said  on  several 
occasions  before.  No  wide-awake  American  with 
the  true  interests  of  his  dty,  state  and  country  at 
heart  can  afford  to  overlook  these  invaluable  papers 
of  Mr.  Mills  ;  for  the  story  of  Denver's  shanie  is  the 
stor^  of  many  other  <^  our  great  cities  where  public- 
service  corporations  are  not  only  acquiring  untold 
millions  of  the  peoples*  money,  but  are  becominff  the 
chief  source  of  that  corruption  in  government  mudi 
is  fatal  to  the  life  of  democracy. 

The  Boumville  Village  Experiment:  In  the  bean- 
tif ullv  illustrated  and  admirably  prewired  sketch  of 
the  Boumville  Village  experiment,  Tbs  Arena  {^re- 
sents the  first  of  a  series  of  papers  on  constructive, 
practical  work  now  being  carried  on  by  consdence- 
ffuided  men  and  women  who  are  laboring  to  enrich, 
dignifv  and  ennoble  the  lives  of  those  who  are  within 
the  spnere  of  their  influence.  We  bdieve  that  cer- 
tain great  fundamental  political  and  economic 
changes  are  ureentlv  demanded,  but  we  also  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  tnere  must  be  a  vast  amount  of 
education  before  the  people  wiU  be  wise  enough  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  instruments  of  sdfish  privi- 
lege who  deceive  them  in  order  to  enslave  and  ex- 
ploit; and  while  this  educational,agitation  is  in  prog- 
ress, we  hold  that  all  noble  labor,  such  as  tluit  of 
Mr.  Cai»urt,  is  to  be  highly  commended,  because 
it  makes  for  happiness,  for  a  better  order,  and  for  a 
nobler  manhood. 


Vital  Issues  in  the  Present  Battle  for  a  Cheat  Amer- 
ican Art:  In  this  number  of  The  Abena  we  intro- 
duce a  new  feature,~that  is,  conversations  with 
leading  present-day  thinkers  and  workers,  aooom- 
panied  bv  an  editorial  sketch  of  the  person  thus  in- 
terviewed. Blr.  Elwell  is  one  of  America's  great 
sculptors,  a  man  of  genius,  of  lofty  idealism  and 
loyalty  to  his  convictions.  For  years  he  has  led  in 
a  movement  for  a  great,  free,  untrammeled  American 
art,  and  as  Curator  of  the  Department  of  Ancient 
and  Modem  Statuary  in  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  he  made  an  enviable  reputation,  bringing 
order  out  of  chaos  and  raising  his  department  to  the 
foremost  place  in  our  ffreatest  museum.  His  noble 
statue,  "intelligence,  a  picture  of  which  we  re- 
produce this  month,  speaks  of  the  artist's  genius 
and  reflects  something  of  his  soul-power.  AmonjB^ 
the  earty  conversations  which  wiU  appear  in  this 
series  will  be  an  interview  with  the  people's  poet  of 
democracy,  Edwin  Markham,  and  one  with  the 
eminent  sculptor,  poet  and  essayist,  Wiluam  Obd- 
WAT  Pabtbidqe. 


Amar,  cz-United  Stales  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
It  win  be  read  witii  deep  interest  hj  the  more 
thouffhtful  members  of  the  bar  and  judiciary.  Sena- 
tor ^en  was  one  of  the  stronff  memDcrs  of  tne  Senate 
during  the  dosing  years  of  ue  last  century,  out  his 
able  antagonism  to  the  raiboad  oligarchv  and  other 
privilqpedinterests  and  his  steadfast  and  unyielding 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  pecmle  marked  him 
for  defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  alarmed  and  determined 
plutocracy  which  for  years  has  systematicaUy  at- 


The  American  Judicial  System:  A  very  sdiolarly 
paper  on  our  judiciary  is  given  this  montn  from  the 
pen  of  the  eminent  statesman,  Hon.  Wiluam  V. 


tempted  the  political  destmction  of  eveiy  sreat 
statesman  who  has  in  an  uncompromising  ana  de- 
termined manner  opposed  the  advance  of  a  class- 
interest  which  is  rapidly  undermining  republican 
government  in  the  interests  of  class-rule  and  ^Mxaal 
privile^.  We  believe,  however,  that  we  are  ap- 
proaching an  hour  when  the  people  will  again  taxe 
over  the  ffovemment,  and  wnen  this  hour  arrives 
Senator  Allen  will,  we  believe,  be  one  of  their  chosen 
leaders.  In  an  eariy  issue  we  expect  to  publish  a 
paper  from  the  pen  of  Senator  Allen  on  the  re- 
sources of  the  great  West. 

Possibilities  of  Oovemment  Railroad  Control:  We 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  paper  in 
this  issue  on  flovemment  raiboad  control,  by  Pro- 
fessor John  fiumoN  Philufs  of  the  department 
<^  economics  and  sociology  in  the  University  of 
Colorado.  Much  that  our  author  says  wiU  a|^>eal 
with  great  force  to  thinking  peofde.  We  do  not 
share  ms  views,  however,  in  regard  to  government 
ownership.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  cor- 
ruption will  abound,  that  the  laws  will  be  defied  and 
violated,  and  that  the  moral  ideab  <^  the  people  wiD 
be  steadily  lowered  so  long  as  sordid,  greed-domi- 
nated and  powoful  private  oompanies  own  and 
operate  our  public  utilities.  Th^  have  proved  the 
ctiief  fountam-head  of  corruption  in  government, 
and  so  long  as  they  remain  inpowcr  the  people's 
servants  wul  bed(»auched.  We  believe  that  the 
only  solution  to  the  railway  Question  is  for  the  peo- 
ple to  take  the  railroads  andoperate  them  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  people.  Wnen  this  is  done  high 
freight-rates,  imjust  discriminations,  high  passenger 
fares  and  rates  ror  those  who  can  least  afford  to  pay 
them,  and  courtesies  and  passes  for  the  tools  and 
those  conrupted  by  the  railroads,  wiD  give  place  to 
a  uniform  and  eouitable  service,  and  it  wiU  not  then 
be  impossible  to  nave  evils  that  may  arise  adjusted, 
as  it  IS  now  when  the  railroads  virtually  own  the 
government. 

Chiorded  RevresentaHve  OovenmieiU:  In  our  series 
of  pi^)ers  on  tnat  most  urgent  and  vital  of  all  press- 
ing raorms,  Direct-Legislation,  we  this  month  pub- 
lisn  a  very  thoughtful  contribution  from  the  pen  of 
Gboboe  H.  Shiblet.  a  paper  l:yr  Eltweed  Poii- 
EBOT,  President  of  the  National  Direct-Legislation 
League,  is  unavoidably  crowded  out  but  we  expect 
to  be  able  to  publish  it  in  our  December  issue.  Di- 
rect-Legislation wiU  be  a  subject  to  which  The 
Abena  wiU  give  much  space  during  the  next  year, 
sa  it  IB  the  coming  issue — ^the  most  important  next 
step  to  be  taken  m  order  to  arrest  the  reactionary 
movement  now  going  on  under  the  direction  at 
political  bosses  and  privileged  interests. 

Social  Scarecrows:  Our  readers  cannot  fafl  to 
greatly  enjoy  the  admirable  satirical  paper  by  Mt, 
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Ijanos  SAXTEBiHWAir  in  this  tame  of  The  Arkna. 
Mr.  SATTEBTHWAfT  IB  ODe  <^  tiie  Strang,  desn,  U^ 
miwA^H  iKWftn  who  are  omame&ts  to  tiie  American 
bar,  and  his  sense  of  humor  combined  witii  h^ 
ideals  and  a  keen  i^ipreciation  for  moral  rectitiiae 
enables  him  to  discuss  sodal  scarecrows  in  an  alto- 
gether charming  and  edifying  manner.  The  interest 
of  this  paper  has  been  greaSy  fnhancfri  bj  the  ad- 
mirable drawings  by  Garnet  Wabren.  Mr.  War- 
ren is  one  of  the  foremost  newspaper  cartoonists 
of  the  New  Worid.  Our  readers  wiU  be  [leased 
to  know  that  a  special  feature  of  the  December 
Arena  will  consist  of  four  full-page  cartoons  drawn 
exparessly  for  this  review  bv  Mr.  Warren  and  illus- 
trating tiie  criminality  and  foll^  <^  the  age  of  gold- 
worship.  These  drawings  wiU,  we  Mieve,  be 
widely  copied.  Certainly  they  will  merit  general 
attention  imd  they  wiU  do  much  to  stimulate  thought 


Why  I  Favor  ihs  StngU-  Tax:  In  a  brief  but  timehr 
pai>er  Mr.  Hardinoe  gives  the  reasons  for  his  ad- 
nering  to  the  social  phiKMophy  of  Mr.  George.  It 
hadbeen  our  purpose  to  publish  an  extended  edi- 
torial on  Count  Tounoi  and  the  land  ouestion^  em- 
bodying a  hagie  part  of  the  remarkable  manifesto 
recently  pubhshoi  by  the  Count  in  the  London 
Times;  mit  tiie  insurance  Question  seemed  to  de- 
mand consideration  while  tne  subject  was  uppei^ 
most  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  We  expect,  1m>w- 
evcr,  to  puUish  this  editraial  m  our  December  issue. 
We  are  also  arrannng  for  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
land  and  tibe  pe^e,  to  be  prq>ared  c>y  the  ablest 
advocates  of  the  »nde-Taz  [^liiosophT,  as  one  <^  a 
number  of  striking  features  which  wm  make  The 
Arena  for  the  ensuing  year  indispensable  to  the 
more  thou^tful,  advanced  and  progressive  citizens. 

A  Pkyneian*s  View  of  ihs  Divorce  Quettion:  We 
trust  all  our  readers  will  carefully  peruse  the  paper 
on  divorce  by  R.  D.  Bush,  M.D.,  Dr.  Bubh  nas 
been  recently  appointed  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
G^ecology  m  New  Orleans  University.  This  con- 
trumtion  gives  a  phyrician's  view  of  the  question 
and  is  an  admirable  complement  to  Ernebt  Dale 
Owen's  "The  Divorce  Question:  A  Lawyer's 
View."  Nothing  to  us  is  more  amazing  than  the 
superficial  manner  in  which  the  advocates  of  divorce 
supjHession  seem  to  view  this  great  question  that  is 
so  nmdamental  to  the  development  and  happiness 
of  the  race.  The  contention  tnat  a  man  and  woman 
should  live  together  and  brine  children  into  the 
vrorld  when  hate  has  taken  the  place  of  love,  or  when 
the  husband  is  a  drunkard  or  otherwise  debauched, 
so  that  any  off ^rins  would  be  probably  cursed  with 
a  heredity  that  woiud  make  his  life  a  blighting  fail- 
ure, a  duuge  to  the  state  and  a  clog  on  the  wheels 
of  civilization,  is  to  us  so  incomprehensible  that  we 
marvel  how  those  who  want  to  foster  morality  can 
strive  to  make  such  abhorrent  conditions  inescapable. 

Two  Souls  in  One  Body:  No,  this  is  no  fanciful 
sketch,  no  wild  dream  of  an  erratic  imagination.  It 
is  a  scientific  study  of  a  phenomenon  not  unknown 
to  pqrdx>loey.  In  his  letter  to  us  endoaing  this 
paper  Dr.  WiLUAif  Lee  Howard  said :  "I  endose 


an  account  <^  a  case  that  has  been  under  my  pencmal 
observation  for  three  years.  At  present  the  case 
is. under  tiie  observation  of  the  United  States  War 
D^Mrtment"  Dr.  Howard  is  an  eminent  and 
tramed  physician  and  psychologist  and  a  valued 
omtributor  to  many  of  our  leading  medical  journals. 
The  i^enomenon  whidi  he  describes  is  one  of  the 
most  perplexing  amaring  and  almost  incrediUe  of 
the  many  new  phenmnena  which  have  during  recent 
decades  challenged  the  most  serious  thought  of 
leading  sdentists  of  Europe  and  America. 


Our  Stories:  This  month  we  give  our  readers  two 
stories  of  interest  and  worth.  It  is  our  purpose 
during  the  coming  ^ear  to  make  a  feature  ot  capital 
short  stories — stones  worth  the  reading  and  wnich 
will  carry  some  hehrful  lesson  or  em^iasize  some 
important  truth  on  tne  mind  of  the  reader. 

In  The  Spirit  of  the  West  we  have  a  fine  story  of 
the  great  free  West  with  its  splendid  idealism  and 
dreams — ^the  West  whidi  we  bdieve  holds  the  i»om- 
tse  of  democracy's  redem]>tion  as  does  no  other 
section  of  our  land.  And  this  story  is  rightly  named. 
We  are  in  the  midst  of  as  titanic  a  batUe  as  has  ever 
been  waged  for  freedom  in  the  New  World — the 
battle  b^veen  a  real  or  true  democracy  in  which  the 
people  are  the  source  of  government  and  the  arbiter 
of  laws  and  in  which  equality  of  opportunities  and 
of  rights  must  take  precedence  over  all  spedal  priv- 
ileges or  class  considerations,  and  that  vicious,  re- 
araonazy  dass-govemment  that  would  steal  the 
livery  of  democracy  and  wear  it  so  as  to  deceive  and 
enslave  the  people  while  substituting  daas-rule  or 
government  of  privileged  wealth  through  servile 
tools,  political  bosses  and  party-^nachines,  for  the 
enridiment  of  the  few  at  the  eroense  of  the  many. 
It  is  the  old  battle  between  privilege  and  the  peo|de, 
between  money  and  manhood.  The  exiutation 
and  ddfication  of  the  dollar  has  well-nigh  destroyed 
the  old-time  democracy.  The  hour  has  strudc  for 
the  revolt  of  freemen  afi&inst  the  domination  of  the 
dollar,  the  rule  of  the  mianders  and  the  debaucfa- 
ment  of  government  by  sordid,  corrupt,  wealth- 
seeking  privilege.  The  spirit  animating  th«  hero 
of  Mrs.  Cockerell's  story  is  the  spirit  of  true  de- 
mocracy. Mrs.  CocKERELX.,  we  predict,  is  going 
to  do  for  the  West  what  Mart  Wilkins  Freeman 
has  done  for  the  New  England  and  what  Will 
Allen  Dromgoole  has  done  for  the  South  and  es- 
pecially for  Teimessee  in  her  short  stories.  We 
shaU  at  an  early  date  publish  another  story  from 
Mrs.  Cockerell's  pen  which  will  be  of  special  in- 
terest to  all  friends  of  honest  industry. 

In  When  the  Qensdarmes  Came  Mr.  Dabo  has 
ffiven  us  a  story  of  an  entirdy  different  diaracter 
Rom  The  Spirit  of  the  West — a  simple,  realistic  pen- 
picture,  saa  but  deq)ly  interesting  and  teaching  a 
lesson  very  much  needed  to-day, — ^the  lesson  of  ever 
being  thoughtful  in  speaking  words  that  may  wound, 
disturb  or  mjure  another.  There  have  been  manv 
minds  wrecked — hopdessly  wrecked — by  such 
thou^tless — ^wickedlv  thocu^tless — treatment  as 
that  so  vividhr  descrioed  in  Mr.  Dabo's  Wfiitn  the 
Qensdarmes  Came. 
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THE  SOIL. 

Bt  Frank  Vbooman. 


PaH  I.     The  Field. 

MORE  advance  has  been  made  in 
agriculture  since  the  Centennial 
Exhibition  than  has  been  made  before 
since  men  ploughed  their  maize  with  a 
stag-horn  and  hoed  it  with  a  clam-shell, 
and  invoked  the  rain  with  the  incantations 
of  a  howling  dervish.  Long  since  those 
days  the  principle  of  state  interference 
has  been  considered  a  synonym  for  cor- 
porate impudence,  as,  indeed,  it  is  to-day 
when  vested  interest  demands  and  vested 
ignorance  tolerates.  The  crass  individu- 
alism of  the  world's  yesterday's  ideals  of 
democracy  has  been  slowly  disintegrating 
in  the  crucible  of  events,  together  with 
its  corollaries;  e.  9.,  the  laissez-faire  econ- 
omy of  Manchester,  the  states  rights 
theories  of  the  thirteen  colonies,  and  later 
of  the  Southern  states,  as  indeed  the  dis- 
credited atheism  which  conceived  the 
universe  as  a  "fortuitous  concourse  of 
atoms." 

The  fact  stands  that  the  present  tend- 
ency of  all  intelligent  politics  is  away  from 
anarchy  and  toward  nationality.  The 
public  interest  as  an  idea  and  an  aim,  is 
becoming  crystalized  in  the  laboratory  of 
public  opinion  and  the  public  is  b^in- 
ning  to  look  out  for  itself. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  discuss 


here  the  poUtical  or  ethical  aspects  of  the 
work  our  government  is  doing  directly 
for  5,700,341  farming  families,  and  in- 
directly for  the  common  weal;  but  to  in- 
vite to  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  useful  scientific  organ- 
ization in  the  world,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  romantic  contributions  of  human 
genius  to  the  welfare  of  the  race.  The 
question:  "Does  it  pay?"  will  interest 
more  the  average  YaiJcee,  and  the  answer 
to  the  question  must  be  found  in  the  fruits 
of  this  great  tree  itself  which  has  grown 
in  sixty-fflx  yean-^haU  I  say  from  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed? — certainly  from 
a  very  small  lot  of  very  small  seeds  sent 
out  through  Conmussioner  Ellsworth  in 
1839. 

It  has  now  been  sixty-six  years  since 
the  federal  government  began  to  "inter- 
fere'* with  the  farmer's  business.  This 
"interference"  has  made  of  it  another 
business.  In  the  past  farming  has  been 
a  dernier  resort.  Now  it  is  a  dignified 
and  scientific  profession.  It  is  such  for 
the  most  part  because  the  United  States 
Government  has  made  a  national  con- 
cern of  the  interests  of  the  man  that  tills 
the  soil;  because  under  the  direction  of 
one  constructive  and  administoative  gen- 
ius,  correlating  and  unifying  the  techmcal 
work  of  over  2,000  scientists  and  trained 
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mmuud  Aftd  f.nrinmmmwi^  vitfti  dbwt  mad 
mmmnirwin^  nUjnmjt  to  tke  iirtereit  of 
flhe  w/#rfciftf  £nwer,  at^^fieakiife  in  die 
f /Mtol   f$ii^   fafti   iMBseo   irvohitkHBEBcd 

the  ymnoA  mtMattA,  fie  in  die 
of  die  ages  die  fwmnnmg 
mittumM  id  thme  who  biTc  nnintrfligcndj 
tilM  die  ioO;  peMMoU  and  yokek,  help- 
hm  io  die  mjtiiudt  of  dietr  indiTidiial 
ignonuice  aikJ  weakfiew^  aikJ  ansuspid' 
#ifM  of  die  poCendafities  wiucfa  lay  tmder 
dieir  feet.  For  still  odier  oeotmies  dus 
UfiforUinate  da«i  of  men  mi^hl  hare 
pi#iugberJ  die  same  dismal  funows,  but 
dial  a  nation  advanced  to  loan  its  le- 
sourr;es,  to  multiply  their  personal  op- 
p/rtiinities  t^nrara  results  the  most  dar- 
irig  w#;ij1#1  n<it  have  dreamed  of  a  hundred 
yearn  ago, 

'Hie  ^mttplt  fmid  last  year,  for  the  War 
Dqmrt merit,  11 7)  millions  of  dollars;  for 
the  Navy  Dqmrtment,  108 J  millions;  for 
the  Post-CMHce,  152 J  millions;  for  the 
Intitrior  Department,  167  millions;  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  less  than 
six  tnillions  of  dollars.  One  battleship 
roMis  enough  to  run  the  whole  department 
a  yviiVt  and  Mr.  Landis,  a  "gentleman 
from  Indiana,"  thinks  the  scientists,  who 
are  laboring  in  obscurity  in  this  depart- 
ment and  boarding  themselves,  are  writ- 
ing fanners'  bulletins  to  see  their  names 
in  print,  and  that  Uncle  Sam.  must  econo- 
mize in  their  publication. 

I'he  ex{M*nses  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment are  nearly  three  times  as  much,  and 
the  I\>Mt-()fflce  Department  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much,  every  year,  as  national 
agriculture  has  cost  for  all  the  sixty-six 
years  of  its  history. 

Whether  it  is  time  to  talk  of  economia- 
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of  the 
amrjunU  to  the 

The  t^dne  of  this  jemr*^  crops 
aMMWinis  to  about  fiiRe  times  the  total  out- 
put of  the  nanes  of  the  UoilDd  States,  is- 
cimliiig  gold,  coal  and  iron,  and  neariv 
twice  the  entile  valoe  of  aD  die  Cannsand 
dior  stock  and  improiemaits  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  when  the  nation  first  went  a- 
Canning  in  18S9. 

The  total  amonnt  of  money  it  takes  to 
nm  the  United  States  government  for  a 
year  would  not  within  maiqr  hundreds  of 
miDions  of  doDars  boy  the  increase  of 
this  year's  crt^  ova-  that  of  last  year. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months  the 
American  fanner  has  invested  in  Eaim 
machinery  alone  about  six  times  as  much 
as  Jefferson  paid  for  the  half  continent 
of  Louisiana,  when  he  consummated  the 
greatest  real-estate  transaction  in  the 
history  of  the  worid. 

The  American  farmer  in  the  last  year 
has  also  laid  away,  as  part  of  his  profit 
and  fully  paid-up  capital,  several  hundred 
millions  more  than  Uncle  Sam.'s  entire 
gold-reserve  hoard  in  the  national  treas- 
ury. 

From  60  per  cent,  to  84  per  cent,  of  all 
the  exports  of  the  United  States  each  year, 
since  1800  A.  D.,  have  been  products  of 
the  American  farm. 

The  com  crop,  when  Secretary  Wilson 
went  into  office,  was  1,902,967,933  bush- 
els, selling  at  25  to  27^  cents,  farm  value 
a  half  billion.  The  com  crop  of  1905, 
estimated  at  2,716,900,000  bushels,  sell- 
ing near  60  cents  at  the  time  of  this  writ- 
ing, farm  value  over  a  billion  and  a  half, 
or  200  per  cent,  increase  of  value  under 
Secretary  Wilson's  administration. 
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The  barley  crop  has  increased  in  four 
years  from  59  to  140  millions  of  bushek. 
The  value  of  the  farmers'  horses  in- 
creased during  this  rigime  from  478  mil- 
Uons  to  1,200  millions;  mules  from  92  to 
251  millions.  The  increase  in  values  in 
farm  crops  has  been  in  six  years  from 
$2,526,345,478  to  $3,583,339,609  in  1904, 
and  to  quite  $5,000,000,000  in  1905. 
About  100  per  cent,  total  increase  in 
six  years.  In  other  words,  from  1899 
to  1905,  the  increase  in  values  of  the 
crops  of  the  American  farmer  aggre- 
gate about  the  same  as  the  sum  total 
of  the  increase  from  1492  to  1899. 

In  1839  Congress  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing and  distributing  seeds,  procuring 
agricultural  statistics  and  prosecuting 
agricultural  investigations.  Three  years 
later  (when  doubtless  their  money  was 
all  gone)  Conmussioner  of  Patents  Ells- 
worth, the  disbursing  steward  of  this 
fund,  submitted  the  €rsi  agricultural  re- 
port to  Congress,  which  contained, 
amongst  other  interesting  discussions, 
one  on  the  use  of  lard-oil  instead  of  whale- 
oil  for  illuminating  purposes.  Was  not 
this  report  the  beginning  of  a  greater 
light?  Twenty-three  years  after  was 
appointed  the  first  Commissioner  of 
i^^culture,  Isaac  Newton  (of  New  Jer- 
sey), who  studied  falling  apples  from  a 
new  point-of-view. 

A  superficial  survey  of  the  sixty-six 
years  may  be  made  by  a  few  figures,  for 
which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of 
Dr.  Galloway,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry.  The  census  of  1840 
covered  twenty-four  states  and  the  terri- 
tories of  Wisconsin,  Iowa  and  Florida. 
Then  there  were  a  miUion  farms,  averag- 
ing 280  acres  each,  value  3  billions.  Li 
1904,  there  were  6  million  farms,  170 
acres  average,  850  million  acres,  value 
over  20  billions. 

Seven  times  as  much  wheat  was  raised 
in  1904  as  in  1840.  Crop  value,  1904, 
510^  millions. 

The  increase  in  bariey  was  from  4  to 
140  million  bushek,  value  58  millions. 


In  1840  the  com  crop  was  877^;  in 
1905,  2,717  million  bushek. 

Hay  increased  from  10  to  60  millions 
of  tons.  The  total  valuation  of  all  farm 
products  in  1840  was  500  millions.  Plant 
products  alone  in  1905  were  5,000  mil- 
lions. The  total  cost  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  sixty-six  years,  has  been 
in  roimd  numbers  61  millions,  or  7^  cents 
per  capita,  1^  cents  per  acre  farm  land. 

One  can  only  mention,  and  that  for 
illustration,  the  work  of  a  few  of  the  bu- 
reaux. There  k  no  straight  Une  between 
their  fields. 

The  Division  of  Publications,  with 
Greorge  WiUiam  Hill,  chief,  k  the  nerve- 
channel  of  information.  Thk  depart- 
ment in  1904  issued  12,421,386  copies  of 
the  972  separate  pubUcations,  600  of 
which  pubUcations  were  reprints,  show- 
ing their  popularity.  All  the  results  of 
the  investigations  of  two  thousand  experts 
are  distributed  to  every  part  of  the  body 
of  American  agriculture.  These  books 
say  to  the  farmer,  ""  put  this  seed  or  this 
fertiHzer  in  thk  soil,  plant  and  reap  at 
such  times;  do  thus  and  so  with  thus  and 
so,'*  and  thk  with  never  a  piece  of  guess- 
work but  always  with  definite  scientific 
precision. 

Agricultural  chemistry  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  intensive  agricultural  progress. 
While  all  the  contentions  of  the  Leibig 
school,  founders  of  the  mineral  theoiy  of 
plant-growth,  have  not  ''made  good,"  it 
k  nevertheless  the  agricultural  chemist 
who  has  more  than  any  other  made  of 
agriculture  a  science  out  of  the  old-time 
heterogenity  of  fields  and  farms. 

Just  now  Dr.  Wylie,  Chief  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Chemktry,  k  working  out  an  idea 
attracting  relatively  little  attention,  but 
in  which  he  k  laying  foundations  for 
future  agricultural  progress.  Hk  in- 
vestigations cover  the  composition  of 
plant-life  as  aflPected  by  its  environments. 
Not  only  the  s<nl,  but  temperature,  rain- 
fall, altitude,  clouds  and  sunshine,  meth- 
ods and  times  of  planting,  cultivation  and 
fertilization,  and  thk  all  with  reference 
to  two  things: 
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First.  The  feeding  of  the  plant  to  pro- 
duce the  maximum  crop  on  strictly  sci- 
entific principles. 

Second.  Such  distribution  of  crops, 
after  numberiess  experiments,  as  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  natural  conditions, 
viz.^  all  the  elements  of  the  environment. 
The  soil  can  be  made  or  unmade  any- 
where, e.  g.f  they  grow  certain  oranges 
in  pure  sand  in  Florida  and  feed  the  trees 
artificially;  are  bringing  them  up  on  a 
bottle,  as  it  were.  By  a  scientific  adap- 
tion of  these  principles  Dr.  Wylie  thinks 
the  American  farms  can  be  made  to  yield 
three  times  what  they  are  yielding  now. 

Dr.  Wylie,  who  saved  about  $7,000,- 
000  in  his  sugar  crucible  for  Uncle  Sam., 
and  shunted  the  American  sugar  industry 
from  sorghum  to  the  sugar-beet,  by  many 
thousand  analyses  and  experiments  laid 
out  the  zones  twenty  years  ago  in  which 
alone  the  sugar-beet  has  thrived  to  this 
day. 

The  important  work  of  this  bureau  on 
adulterated  food  is  well  known.  But 
does  anybody  know  why  we  spend  more 
on  analyzing  what  we  ship  to  foreigners 
than  on  what  we  eat  ourselves?  And 
more  on  what  we  feed  our  cattle  and  hogs 
than  on  all  the  rest?  Is  it  because  we 
can  eat  and  drink  poisons  and  not  dimin- 
ish our  exports  ? 

Why  are  we  fighting  with  mosquitoes 
in  Panama  and  not  prescribing  every 
ounce  of  food  and  drink  used  there  ? 

The  Japs  send  their  chemists  and  bacte- 
riologists ahead  of  their  armies.  Why 
do  we  fight  one  bug  in  Panama  and  not 
another  ? 

A  sneak-thief  can  enter  one  open  door 
as  well  as  twenty.  The  problems  of  our 
new  tropical  possessions,  to  say  nothing 
of  those  at  home,  call  for  a  national  De- 
partment of  the  Public  Health.  Such  a 
department  could  make  a  health  resort 
of  Panama  and  the  Philippines  and  save 
millions  of  lives  in  the  United  States. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  deals  primarily 
with  the  fundamental  element  of  plant 
environment,  and  since  1809  has  surveyed 
a  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  land 


over  forty-four  states  and  territories,  in- 
volving four  hundred  different  kinds  of 
soils,  diemically  examined.  This  has  all 
been  mapped  with  their  needs  and  capa- 
bilities and  adaptabilities.  Dr.  Whit- 
ney's chemical  laboratory  has  been  at 
work  lately  on  the  problem  of  soil  fertility, 
and  his  investigations  have  led  to  aston- 
ishing changes  in  our  views  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  writer  is  informed  by  Mr. 
Bonsteel,  a  scientist  of  this  bureau,  that 
solid  matter  of  soils,  as  well  as  soil-waters, 
from  which  plants  draw  their  food,  vaiy 
but  slightly  in  concentration  and  compo- 
sition, and  that  the  failure  of  food  supply 
is  a  remote  contingency.  The  soil's 
failure  to  produce  depends  upon  unwhole- 
some or  disordered  conditions  of  the  or- 
ganic matter  in  the  soil.  Fertilizers, 
therefore,  correct  conditions  rather  than 
add  plant-food,  Uke  a  medicine,  which, 
instead  of  nourishing,  corrects  the  stom- 
ach. Then  the  relationships  of  crops  to 
heat,  moisture,  movements  of  wet  solu- 
tions, and  alkali  salts  are  all  studied 
through  patient  investigation,  and  this 
is  largely  the  basis  of  the  field-surveys. 
This  bureau  is  doing  a  most  interesting 
and  valuable  work  in  its  alkali  reclama- 
tion service,  in  five  irrigation  areas  where 
lands  which  were  too  alkaline  three  years 
ago  to  produce  anything,  are  now  yielding 
satisfactory  crops. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  is  four 
years  old,  of  honorable  record.  The 
ramifications  of  its  development  and  in- 
fluence have  been  nothing  short  of  the 
marvelous.  This  bureau  has  been  study- 
ing plant-diseases  and  remedies,  estab- 
lishing new  plant  industries,  searching 
the  world  for  plants  that  will  thrive  in  our 
untilled  and  now  impossible  soils,  and, 
in  general,  making  the  farmer's  burdens 
light  and  his  profits  heavy.  It  spends 
nearly  a  million  dollars  a  year  through 
the  experimental  work  of  five  hundred 
men,  creating  new  plants,  importing  alien 
plants,  healing  sick  and  improving  old 
ones.  Better  methods  of  shipping  as  well 
as  raising  products  are  being  introduced. 
What  can  be  more  interesting  than  the 
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discovery  of  nitrogen  fixing  bacteria,  hj  example,    the    bureau    scientists    have 

which  Dr.  Moore  has  enabled  every  far-  brought  the  date  from  Arabia  and  Sahara, 

mer  in  the  United  States,  if  he  wishes,  at  and  now  it  thrives  in  the  alkali  desert 

a  cost  of  something  like  a  cent  an  acre,  where  nothing  grew  before.     The  bureau 

to  add  from  15  to  85  per  cent,  to  all  of  his  discovered  the  adaptability  of  the  durum 

legumunious  crops  ?  or  macaroni  wheat  to  the  semi-arid  West, 

To    mention    another    interesting    ex-  which  adds  millions  to  our  wealth  every 

ample.     Last  winter,  Mr.  Harold  Powell  year. 

went  to  Riverside,  California,  to  investi-  The  table  follows  of  the  annual  wealth 

gate  the  rotting  of  oranges  in  shipment  added  to  the  land  by  a  few  of  these  im- 

East.     The  growers   were   losing  about  portations,  which  all  amount  to  creations 

60  per  cent.     He  discovered  the  fruit  was  of  this  bureau.     It  does  not  include  many 

injured  by  the  clippers  in  picking,  or  by  new  plants,' such  as  citrous  fruits,  forage 

finger-nail    punctures.     He    turned    the  cactus,   dates,   bulbs,   tea,   drug   plants, 

points  of  their  clippers,  and  manicured  one  hundred  new  varieties  of  cotton,  ori- 

their  snippers,  and  this  simple  applica-  ental  mattings,  and  beet  sugar  now  yield- 

tion  of  an  idea  saves  enough  for  the  River-  ing  over  200,000  tons  a  year, 
side  district  in  eighteen  months  to  build 

the  new  agriculture  building  at  Washing-  ^^^  J^  "^  .'^'!^***'':  ^  $«0.000.000 

ton,  which  will  cost  $1,500,000.  Sor^um  (from  China). . .                         8,'oOoioOO 

Work  is  carried  out  in  common  school,     |^t*  wheat. 5,000,000 

normal  school,  agricultural  coUege  and  oS^Thite    shoSS;  excelsior,  "and      ^'^'^ 

experiment   stations,    and    post-graduate        Swedish  sdect 25,000,000 

work  is  given  to  about  500  young  men.     ^^7^^*"^  ^^^'^^^ e'oSo'ooo 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this,  one  of  the  most  Macaro^^Seat  pows  where  nothing 

valuable  ideas  of  the  department,  may  be        else  will,  practically 7,000,000 

developed  toward  the  founding  of  a  na-  ^^ $110,500,000 

tional  agricultural  university,  where  com- 
plete lines  of  special  work  may  be  given  One  year's  yield  of  this  fraction  of  the 
young  men  in  all  the  applied  and  related  created  industries  of  this  one  bureau  will 
scicices ;  that  it  may  affiliate  the  agri-  about  double  the  entire  cost  of  the  whole 
cultural  schools  in  a  kind  of  university  department,  and  its  antecedents  for  sixty- 
extension,  which  shall  stand  as  a  rock  in  six  years.  Here  is  a  good  place  for  Rep- 
the  stream  of  modem  tendency  towards  resentative  Landis  to  economize, 
city  congestion  and  d^eneration,  and  The  Government "  Bug "  Industry  has  a 
divert  a  larger  part  of  our  young  Ufe  fascination  all  its  own;  its  Uttle  bugs  and 
where  it  belongs — "  back  to  the  soil."  big  bugs,  from  the  bacilli,  beaxi-leaf  beetle 

Why  do  men  and  women  swelter  and  and  beet  aphis,  brown-tail  moth,  bed- 
sweat  and  rot,  cankering  in  tenements,  bug,  boll-worm  and  boll-weevil  down  the 
packed  like  eggs  in  a  box,  their  progeny  line  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Beef- 
playing  in  ash-barrek  or  pilfering  in  Trust,  the  Queen  B*s  of  all  the  besoms 
alleys,  when  the  illimitable  prairies  he  that  lay  waste  the  farm,  these  countless 
beyond  where  the  lowing  kine  are  calling  hordes  of  devastation  are  a  myriad-headed 
and  the  yellow  com  bc^ons — **  back  to  menace  to  every  man  engaged  in  the  ele- 
the  soil "  ?  mental  occupation  of  tilling  the  soil  or 

Second  only  in  interest,  financially  and  shepherding  a  flock.    It  costs  the  farmer 

sentimentally,  to  the  reclamation  of  des-  to   feed   these   terrifying   and   insidious 

erts  to  fertile  land,  is  the  development  of  armies  of  Ulliputian  Huns  and  Vandals, 

new  plant  industries,  imported  from  dif-  more  every  year  than  it  costs  to  run  the 

ferent  comers  of  the  globe  and  planted  United  States  Government,  including  the 

in  soil  worthless  to  our  home  plants.    For  pension-roll,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and 
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that  for  the  vegetarian  bugs  alone.  And 
this  does  not  count  those  which  leave  with 
man  and  beast  their  trail  of  disease  and 
death.  In  the  old-fashioned  days  of 
ante-paternalism  and  anti-paternalism, 
and  the  style  of  farming  of  **  every  fellow 
for  himself"  and  the  bugs  take  the  hind- 
most, the  black  scale  and  the  grasshopper, 
the  chinch-bug  and  the  Hessian  fly  and 
the  Texas  fever-tick,  swept  unhindered 
over  the  farmer's  possessions,  his  farm- 
stead open  at  every  angle  of  his  ignorance 
and  his  prejudice  and  his  individual  help- 
lessness, and  the  last  scenes  of  the  tragedy 
were  seen  in  the  auction  advertisements, 
the  sheriff's  hanmier  and  the  pathetic 
procession  of  the  old  man  and  his  wagon 
full  of  children  driving  down  the  road,  if 
he  had  saved  as  much  as  a  horse,  to  begin 
life  over  again  as  somebody's  else  hired 
man. 

A  rough  estimate  of  the  annual  losses 
of  farm  products,  chargeable  to  bugs 
preying  on  v^etable  products  alone,  is 
cereals,  200  millions  of  dollars'  worth ;  hay, 
59 ;  cotton,  60 ;  tobacco,  5 ;  truck  crops,  58 ; 
sugar,  5;  fruits,  27;  farm  forests,  11 ;  mis- 
cellaneous crops,  6;  animal  products,  175 
millions  of  dollars,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
a  loss  of  100  millions  each  for  natural 
forests  and  forest  products,  and  as  much 
for  products  in  storage.  C.  L.  Marlatt, 
whose  estimate  this  is,  is  Assistant  Gov- 
ernment Entomologist  in  charge  of  experi- 
mental field-work,  and  makes  up  a  total 
of  $795,100,000  annually  that  the  farmer 
feeds  one  subdivision  of  his  bugs. 

Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Entomology,  has  established  a  valuable 
work  in  international  economic  ento- 
mology. He  imported  from  Australia 
the  parasite  of  the  white  scale,  the  Asiatic 
lady-bird,  enemy  of  the  San  Jose  scale, 
the  European  lady-bird  enemy  of  the 
black  scale,  which  have  probably  saved 
the  citrous  industries  of  California.  He 
has  just  returned  from  Europe  with  very 
many  parasitized  larvae  and  pupae  of  the 
gypsy  moth,  the  scourge  of  New  England. 
He  has  organized  in  Europe  a  service  of 
official  entomologists,  and  parasitized  ma- 


terial is  to  be  sent  to  Massadhusetts  in 
large  quantities  for  the  next  two  yean 
and  a  half.  If  these  parasites  do  for  New 
England  what  they  have  done  for  Eun^ 
their  money  value  will  be  very  greaL 

This  bureau,  and  that  of  Animal  In- 
dustry, represent  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  administration  of    agriculture.    My 
own  studies  lead  me  to  suspect  the  esti- 
mates of  loss  prevented  here  are  too  mod- 
est by  much.     From  all  I  can  gather,  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology  alone,    vdth  its 
correlated    work   and    allied    influences, 
saves  the  farmer  some  years  between  SOO 
and  400  millions  a  year.     I  notice  in  the 
last  report  that  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated   for   entomological    investigation 
for  1905,  is  $70,000,  and  the  chief  of  the 
bureau  modestly  asks  that  his  salaiy  be 
increased  to  $3,500  a  year.     He,  the  most 
conspicuous  entomologist  in  the  world, 
the  directing  mind  of  the  largest  and  most 
important  and  most  profitable  (for  some- 
body else)  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world; 
a  work  that  has  prevented  a  loss  to  wheat 
from  the  Hessian  fly  of  from  $100,000,000 
to  $£00,000,000  a  year;    that  has  taken 
apples  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  coddling 
moths  and  put  them  in  the  farmers*  bins 
to  the  value  of  $15,000,000  to  $20,000,000 
a  year;   which  has  saved  the  California 
citrous-fruit    industry    from    extinction; 
which  in  offering  the  simple  device  of 
rotation  of  com  crops  with  oats  or  other 
crops,  has  saved  the  com  industry  $100,- 
000,000  in  the  Mississippi  valley;  which 
saves  $30,000,000  annually  from  ravages 
of  the  cotton-worm,  and  is  doing  many 
other  brilliant  and  effective  pieces  of  work; 
the  head  and  front  of  this  work  is  asking 
that  his  salary  be  increased  to  $3,500! 
Uncle  Sam.,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself! 

One  has  only  to  read  the  histories  of 
cattle  epidemics  to  see  what  would  have 
been  happening  in  our  own  midst  nowa- 
days but  for  the  work  of  these  scientists. 
While  Europe  was  discussing  pleuro- 
pneumonia in  <;attle  for  a  half-centuiy, 
as  to  whether  it  was  contagious  or  no,  the 
contagion  spread  from  Switzerland,  Ger- 
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many,  Italy,  France,  in  fact,  over  the 
whole  world,  until  the  existence  of  farm 
animab,  and,  consequently,  the  farm  it- 
self was  threatened  with  utter  annihila- 
tion. This  led  Congress  in  1884  to  es- 
tablish the  Federal  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  the  principal  object  of  which 
has  been  the  study  of  animal  disease  and 
methods  of  control.  It  has  not  yet  been 
considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  do 
the  same  for  human  life.  Rigorous  sani- 
tary measures  have  led  to  the  final  eradi- 
cation of  the  contagion  in  this  country. 
The  next  important  government  work 
was  done  with  anthrax  and  blackly, 
almost  invariably  fatal.  One  of  the 
most  important  achievements  of  this  de- 
partment has  been  Texas  fever,  by  Dr. 
Salmon,  Chief,  just  resigned  after  a  not- 
able service  of  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
For  years  Southern  cattle  carried  death 
with  them  when  they  came  North,  and 
Northern  cattle  went  South  to  their  death, 
ninety  in  a  hundred.  The  ravages  of 
this  disease  were  dreadful  and  uncanny 
and  mysterious.  The  disease  threatened 
the  cattle  industry.  Dr.  Salmon  took  up 
the  study  of  Texas  fever  in  1879.  He 
first  discovered  that  the  disease  was  car- 
ried by  ticks,  that  contagion  was  carried 
in  the  blood  of  inmiune  Texas  cattle  and 
remained  in  blood  once  inoculated.  This 
discovery  has  led  to  the  control  of  the 
disease  and  has  had  a  money  value  reach- 
ing high  in  the  millions. 

But  this  discoveiy  has  led  to  more  im- 
portant results  than  control  of  Texas 
fever.  It  has  led  to  a  study  of  insects 
carrying  fatal  diseases  to  human  beings. 
With  a  national  Bureau  of  Health  we  would 
have  had  no  yellow-fever  epidemic  in 
Lousiana  this  season.  We  would  have 
controlled  the  stegomyia  mosquito.  We 
are  engulfed  in  peril  of  the  bugs — ^the 
house-fly  carrying  typhoid,  scarlet  fever 
and  small-pox;  the  rats  harbor  fleas,  and 
these  fleas  have  other  fleas  and  they  carry 
the  dreadful  ''black  death **  or  bubonic 
plague.  The  Egyptian  eye-disease,  now 
firmly  established  in  New  York  via  Castle 
Garden,  is  carried  by  small  flies.    Sev- 


enty-seven species  of  flies,  says  Dr.  How- 
ard, are  dangerous.  The  bed-bug  carries 
lupus,  or  skin  tuberculosis,  and  also  lep- 
rosy. What  else?  Some  say  cancer. 
Who  knows?  And  now  we  learn  that 
we  are  beinir  invaded  by  a  vast  army  of 
gigantic  bed-bugs  with  ^wings-bugs  an 
inch  long,  *'  black  body,  pointed  head  and 
strong  beak.'*  They  are  coming  from 
Texas  and  are  as  far  as  the  Mississippi 
river  en  rotUe.  What  new  possibilities 
of  disease  and  death  they  bring,  time  will 
tell.  And  yet  we  have  no  national  de- 
partment of  public  health! 

In  four  years  past  the  bureau  inspected 
227,000,000  of  animab  before  slaughter, 
and  148,000,000  after  slaughter.  The 
imagination  can  form  no  idea  of  227,000,- 
000  cattle.  Drive  them  into  the  abat- 
toir one  by  one,  line  them  up  behind, 
allowing  ten  feet  to  each  animal,  you  have 
the  modest  line  of  cattle  nearly  480,000 
miles  long,  reaching  over  seventeen  times 
around  the  world. 

This  is  but  one  item  of  the  many-sided 
work  of  this  bureau.  The  same  bureau 
has  inspected  148,000,000  animals  after 
slaughter.  Allow  50  cubic  feet  to  the 
animal,  pile  them  up  in  a  crib  built  100 
yards  square,  you  would  have  to  build 
your  crib  a  mile  and  a  half  high.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  each  individual 
animal  is  separately  inspected,  many 
microscopically,  one  has  a  faint  concep- 
tion of  the  work  involved. 

The  inspection  by  this  bureau  of  ocean- 
going vessels,  carrying  live-stock  abroad, 
has  brought  insurance  rates  down  from 
eight  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  animals 
shipped  to  one-third  of  one  per  cent. 
That  is  one  side.  Does  this  not  tell  a 
stoiy  of  the  lives  of  cattle  saved  ?  The 
amount  saved  in  insurance  alone  would 
pay  the  whole  cost  of  the  bureau.  In 
addition  to  much  beneficent  legislation 
secured  by  the  bureau,  it  investigates 
communicable  diseases  of  live  stock, 
superintends  measures  for  the  extirpation 
of  such  diseases,  makes  original  investi- 
gations as  to  the  nature  and  prevention 
and  reports  on  conditions  and  the  means 
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of  improTing  the  animal  industries  of  the 
country.  The  record  of  Dr.  Salmon  and 
his  associates  has  been  a  brilhant  one, 
and  the  money  value  of  their  patient  and 
patriotic  servi^  has  run  to  4  farmers' 
credits  in  actual  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars. 

I  find,  in  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  of  1904,  a  table  of  the 
causes  of  condenmation  of  carcases,  in 
which,  roughly  speaking,  19,000  cattle, 
12,000  sheep,  4,000  calves  and  91,000 
hogs,  besides  as  many  more  parts  of  each, 
were  condemned  and  thrown  away  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  forty-five  dif- 
ferent diseases,  including  tuberculosis, 
cholera,  Texas  fever,  erysipelas,  cancer, 
tumor,  abcess,  gangrene,  tapeworm,  tri- 
chinse  and  thirty-five  others. 

We  used  to  eat  all  this  I 

And  we  did  n't  know  what  was  the 
matter  with  us! 

I  have  been  impressed  from  a  study  of 
the  records  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture with  the  faithfulness  with  which 
every  resource  of  this  vast  machinery  has 
been  made  to  subserve  the  actual  and 
tangible  interest  of  every  farmer,  and  that 
a  remark  the  secretary  made  to  a  bureau 
chief  nine  years  ago,  upon  assuming 
oflSce,  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  his  whole  policy.  "  Do  n't  tell 
me  now  about  your  laboratories.  Tell 
me  what  you  are  doing  for  the  man  at  the 
plow,  out  in  the  field,  with  his  coat  off." 
It  is  impossible  to  study  the  records  with- 
out being  profoundly  impressed  with  the 
faithfulness  of  the  prosecution  of  such 
a  policy  and  with  a  sense  of  the  adequacy 
of  the  constructive  genius  which  has  ad- 
ministered this  great  department  towards 
these  great  results. 

Who  would  not  rather  have  to  his  credit 
in  the  Hall  of  Fame,  the  achievements  of 
Secretary  Wilson  than  those  of  Napoleon 
or  Alexander?  Certainly  anyone  who 
can  see  straight.  The  world  does  not 
see  in  perspective  the  relative  values  of 
the  service  of  its  constructive  and  de- 
structive genius.  Fame  has  ever  been  a 
'"  foUower  of  false  lights."    Her  ghoulish 


fancy  has  sought  the  poppy-colored  fields 
of  carnage,  or  fields  where  bones  lie  like 
daisies  amidst  the  grass.  The  future 
surely  holds  in  another  day  the  laurel  for 
brows  which  have  not  planned  waste,  and 
her  epics  shall  be  sung  into  ears  that  have 
not  been  deaf  to  the  wail  of  the  widow 
and  the  fatherless ;  a  day,  perhaps,  when 
the  sword  shall  be  beaten  into  plough- 
shares; a  day  of  blossoming  deserts. 

Would  not  the  Hebrew  prophet  have 
rejoiced  to  see  this  day  ? 

Here  lies  a  romance,  running  through 
just  two  generations  of  men,  such  as  Alad- 
din never  dreamed  of  in  all  his  glory. 
The  stories  that  used  to  hold  us  breath- 
less, of  the  genii  of  Arabia  arising  at  the 
wizard's  call  from  uncorked  bottles,  fade 
away  into  an  insignificant  curl  of  smoke, 
when  compared  with  these  certain,  tang- 
ible marvels  the  magic  wand  of  science 
has  called  forth  from  their  sleep  of  ages 
in  American  soil. 

All  the  past  has  not  performed  the  mir- 
acles science  has  wrought  in  a  hundred 
years.  And  all  literature  of  science  holds 
no  more  charming  tale  than  that  buried 
in  the  government  stack  of  black  cloth 
and  paper-covered  farmers'  bulletins  and 
United  States  argicultural  reports  and 
year-books — ^the  romance  of  science  and 
the  soil — the  making  of  two  farmers  to 
grow  where  one  grew  before. 

Let  some  one  come  now  and  sing  us  a 
new  song:   The  Man  With  the  Plough. 

There  he  stands  in  the  fields  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  with  his  head  erect,  the  lord 
of  the  continental  demesne.  No  longer 
yokel  or  peasant!  His  is  the  cleanest 
occupation  in  the  world  and  his  the  most 
dignified  and  independent.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  bows  to  no  living  man.  To- 
ward only  God  Almighty  is  there  tone  of 
supplication  in  his  voice — and  to  his 
messengers,  the  rain  and  sunshine  and 
dew.  Heroic  and  picturesque,  his  is  the 
foremost  figure  in  the  landscape — ^the 
belated  scientist — ^the  last  who  has  be- 
come first. 

Frank  VRooBfAN. 

Washington^  D,  C. 


ECONOMICS  OF  MOSES. 


Bt  Gboros  McA.  Miller, 

Pmtdent  of  Rof kin  UnlTenitf. 


ECONOMICS  means  household  law. 
Among  the  Greeks,  where  the 
science  originated,  it  was  designed  to  reg- 
ulate the  material  affairs  of  the  patri- 
archal family.  A  nation  is  but  a  family 
of  families.  When  ''household  law" 
came  to  be  applied  to  nations  neither  its 
name  nor  its  principles  were  changed. 
The  former  merely  took  a  larger  meaning 
and  the  latter  a  wider  application.  The 
application,  however,  still  continued  to 
be  confined  to  material,  things.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  super-material 
things  do  not  need  to  be  regulated  by 
human  statutes.  This  is  because  they 
are  practically  limitiess.  Their  enjoy- 
ment is  normally  bounded  only  by  the 
capacity  of  the  individual.  Men  seldom 
quarrel  over  air  or  sunlight.  They  have 
quarrelled  over  faith,  hope  and  love  only 
because  of  the  delusion  that  these  things 
were  limited  and  subject  to  economic 
law.  Since  divine  right  to  monopolize 
them  is  now  denied,  the  quarrel  quiets. 

Land  and  Tools  are  all  that  Economics 
needs  to  deal  with.  Virgil  sang  well  in 
the  iEneid  of  Man  and  Arms.  But  he 
sang  better  in  the  Greorgics  of  Land  and 
Tools.  The  Virgil  of  to-morrow  who 
sings  best  of  Land  and  Tools  wiU  sing 
best  of  Man  and  Mind.  The  "  Angelus  " 
in  Art  and  the  "Man  with  the  Hoe"  in 
Literature  are  prophecy  of  this. 

Relations  as  to  Land  and  Tools  require 
regulation  only  because  these  conmiodi- 
ties  are  limited.  Only  when  these  limi- 
tations are  removed  will  pure  anarchy  be 
in  order.  Such  a  time  is  now  scarcely 
conceivable.  Invention  and  intensive  use 
only  diminish  the  necessity  for  regulation. 
For  the  present,  then,  economic  law  must 
be  recognized.  This  rightiy  done,  human 
statutes  as  to  all  other  social  relations 
become,  for  the  most  part,  superfluous. 

It  should  not  be  inferred  from  these 


statements  of  general  principles,  how- 
ever, that  Economics  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Ethics.  On  the  contrary^  a  normal 
ethical  condition  can  rest  only  on  a  nor- 
mal economic  condition.  Nearly  all  sys- 
tems of  jurisprudence,  however,  past  and 
present,  show  a  reversal  of  this  order. 
Economic  matters  are  left  almost  with- 
out law,  on  the  theory  that  they  can  and 
will  be  regulated  by  the  competitive  con- 
flict of  selfish  interests.  On  the  other 
hand,  ethical  matters  which  need  litUe, 
if  any,  statutory  regulation,  given  a  nor- 
mal code  of  economic  law,  have  been 
made  the  subjects  of  systems  of  l^sla- 
tion  compared  with  which  the  seventy 
thousand  conmiandments  of  the  Mahom- 
etan code  are  a  bagatelle.  Hence  the 
proverb:  "As  long  as  the  moral  law." 
Hence  the  abnormality  and  immorality, 
for  tiie  most  part,  of  nearly  aU  systems 
of  jurisprudence. 

But  few  attempts  have  been  made  by 
legislators  in  any  age  to  establish  the 
normal  order  by  making  the  two  things 
with  which  Economics  deals  the  basis  of 
a  national  polity.  Neariy  all  l^slation 
pertaining  to  them  has  been  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  their  abuse 
rather  than  for  promoting  their  use. 

It  results  from  this  condition  that  all 
historical  study  of  Economic  subjects 
must  be  pathological  rather  than  physio- 
logical, dealing  with  diseased  and  not 
with  normal  functions.  This  is  respon- 
sible, in  part,  for  Carlyle's  calling  Eco- 
nomics the  "dismal  science.'*  It  also 
explains  the  origin  of  the  "Utopias"  of 
literature.  For  the  want  of  affirmative 
historic  fact  our  Platos,  Shelleys,  Moores 
and  Bellamys  must  fashion  dieir  ideals 
out  of  poetic  fancy.  It  further  accounts 
for  the  only  school  of  Economics  which 
claims  to  be  scientific  depending  upon 
geological,   zoological  and  anthropolog- 
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ical  speculations  as  to  sociological  con- 
ditions prior  to  the  b^inning  of  history 
for  most  of  its  affirmative  data. 

In  this  general  dearth  of  data  relating 
to  normal  Economics,  if  any  social  unit 
of  people  furnishes  facts,  either  physio- 
logical or  pathological,  which  connect 
directly  with  legislation  founded  on  the 
two  fundamentals  of  Economics,  their 
history  should  be  *' grappled  to  the  bosom 
with  hooks  of  steel/' 

A  careful  reading  of  the  Jewish  Litera- 
ture, commonly  called  the  Bible,  reveals 
the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  people.  No 
question  of  divine  authority,  inspiration 
or  chronology  needs  to  be  considered  in 
dealing  with  the  economic  facts  and  prin- 
ciples which  were  the  vital  element  of  this 
people's  national  life.  Those  who  re- 
gard the  Bible  as  a  divine  statute-book 
should  treat  these  facts  and  principles 
as  the  "oracles  of  God."  Those  who 
look  upon  it  as  they  do  upon  other  litera- 
ture should  give  the  vital  element  of  this 
people's  history  its  true  economic  signifi- 
cance, regardless  of  the  use  or  abuse  to 
which  this  literature  has  been  subject. 

Most  nations  have  grown  from  small 
beginnings  in  the  localities  in  which  they 
have  attained  to  nationhood.  They  have 
passed  through  the  successive  economic 
stages  through  which  the  race,  and  each 
separate  section  of  it  has  passed,  under 
the  same  general  environment,  one  con- 
dition  mei^ng  into  another  almost  im- 
perceptibly.  This  sort  of  evolution  is 
not  favorable  to  the  formulation  of  any 
fixed  economic  poUty. 

This  was  not  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
people.  They  had  passed  through  the 
pastoral  stage  during  the  patriarchal 
period  from  Abraham  to  the  immigration 
into  Egypt.  During  the  Egyptian  bond- 
age the  slavery  period  was  passed. 
Emerging  from  Egypt  as  a  social  organ- 
ism, they  had  already  developed  a  social 
consciousness  that  called  not  only  for  a 
political  polity  that  would  protect  them 
from  the  tyranny  of  kings,  but  an  eco- 
nomic polity  as  well  that  would  protect 
them  from  die  oppression  of  plutocrats. 


While  Moses  is  generally  credited  with 
being  the  author  of  this  Jewish  system  of 
economic  law,  the  fiict  that  the  law  was 
adopted  by  the  people  by  a  popular  ref- 
erendum vote  (Ex.  19:8;  £4:8-7),  is  evi- 
dence that  a  new  thing  had  come  to  pass, 
so  far  as  recorded  history  can  testify; 
mz.,  the  operation  of  a  general  social  con- 
sciousness present  at  the  founding  of  a 
new  government  in  a  new  environment 
Moreover,  it  is  a  social  phenomenon 
never  completely  realized  since. 

Nothing  short  of  the  **  Utopias,"  whidb 
are  yet  but  ^dreams  of  dreamers  who 
dream  that  they  dream,*'  in  the  opinion 
of  the  average  human  microbe  that  thrives 
as  he  may  in  our  social  malady  which  we 
call  civilization,  approaches  this  economic 
experiment  of  ex-Egyptian  slaves  led 
by  a  rebel  prince  of  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Whether  this  seeming  social  mirade, 
which  out-wonders  the  "Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World,''  be  a  special  dispensation 
of  Divine  Providence  or  one  of  those  leaps 
in  the  natural  process  of  social  evolution, 
the  existence  of  which,  in  geolc^y,  zool- 
ogy, anthropology  and  sodolc^  the  most 
materialistic  modem  science  now  not 
only  acknowledges  but  welcomes  into  its 
laboratory,  it  holds  the  same  position  in 
sociology  that  the  Nazarene  holds  in 
Anthropology.  And  this  sociological  phe- 
nomenon is  equally  marvelous  whether 
we  regard  it  as  only  a  survival  of  the  eco- 
nomic democracy  which  once  existed 
among  all  primitive  peoples  or  a  social 
anticipation  of  the  universal  economic 
democracy  yet  to  be. 

With  the  foregoing,  about  which  there 
is  but  little  room  for  parley,  as  induce- 
ment, may  not  the  religionist  and  the 
skeptic  enter  together  with  us  into  a  study 
of  this  subject  from  the  standpoint  of 
Economics  as  a  thing  worth  while  ? 

Let  our  study  of  this  economic  code 
be  first  with  anatomical  or  structural  phe- 
nomena, both  as  to  Land  and  Tools,  con- 
sideration of  the  physiological  or  function- 
al phenomena  commg  in  a'kter  article. 

As  to  the  structure  of  the  Mosaic  law 
relating  to  Land,  litde  needs  to  be  said. 
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The  original  aUotment  did  not  resemble 
that  of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  did 
not,  therefore,  provide  for  anything  like 
the  EngHsh  deer-park  nor  the  Irish  pig- 
parlor.  Neither  did  it  resemble  the 
American  syndicate  land-grant  system. 
It  failed,  therefore,  to  provide  for  Idaho- 
Colorado  "  BuD-Pens."  But  its  purpose 
lay  with  man  rather  than  with  beasts  and 
provided  as  follows : 

"'  Unto  these  shall  the  land  be  divided 
for  an  inheritance  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  the  names.  To  many  thou  shalt 
give  the  mote  inheritance  and  to  few  thou 
shalt  give  the  less  inheritance." — ^Num. 
26:53. 

This  land  system  did  not  prevent  tem- 
porary alienation  of  title,  but  no  legal 
deed  could  contain  the  vital  clause  of 
modem  deeds,  ''to  said  grantee  and  his 
heirs  forever."  There  was  no  eternity 
clause  in  a  legal  Jewish  deed.  It  made 
no  provision,  therefore,  for  such  a  condi- 
tion as  existed  in  Egypt  when  two  per 
cent,  of  the  population  owned  ninety-seven 
per  cent,  of  the  wealth;  which  condition 
may  be  responsible  for  making  Moses  a 
sort  of  Henry  Greorge. 

It  did  not  provide  for  the  Belshazzar 
revelry  of  Babylon  when  two  per  cent,  of 
the  population  owned  all  Uie  wealth; 
which  condition  may  account  for  some 
utterances  of  Daniel,  Nehemiah,  Ezekiel 
and  Zachariah,  which  will  be  quoted 
later,  based  on  data  gathered  during  the 
seventy  years'  enforced  vacation  spent  by 
the  Jewish  people  on  the  plains  of  Shinar. 
Nor  did  it  provide  for  the  conditions 
which  Esther  and  Mordecai  found  in 
Persia  when  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion owned  all  Uie  land.  Nor  for  the 
conditions  which  Paul  and  Peter  found 
at  Rome,  according  to  Qtu>  Vadis  and 
of  which  John  sings  a  dirge  on  Patmos» 
when  eighteen  hundred  men  owned  the 
Roman  Empire;  details  of  which  con- 
dition may  be  found  in  Froude's  Cctsar 
beginning  at  page  6,  in  which  he  says 
in  part: 


''The  fi^  cultivators  were  disappear- 
ing  from  the  8oa.  Italy  was  being  ab- 
sorbed  into  vast  estates  held  by  a  few 
favored  families  and  cultivated  by  slaves, 
while  the  old  agricultural  population  was 
driven  off  the  land  and  crowded  into 
towns;  the  occupation  of  the  higher 
classes  was  to  obtain  money  without  labor 
and  spend  it  in  idle  enjoyment. 

"  Redemption,  if  redemption  was  to  be 
hoped  for,  could  come  only  from  free 
citizens  in  the  country  districts.  The 
numbers  of  such  citizens  were  fast  dwind- 
ling away  before  the  omnivorous  appetite 
ofSie  ri<^  for  territorial  aggrandizement" 

Nor  was  any  provision  made  for  the 
Astor  and  Vanderbilt  class,  representing 
two  per  cent,  of  the  population,  to  write 
leases  for  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  New  York  City.  Nor  for 
the  Field  and  Leiter  class  to  do  a  similar 
service  for  Chicago. 

The  foUowing  two  lines  were  designed 
to  prevent  this  sort  of  thing: 

''The  land  shall  not  be  sold  forever; 
for  the  land  is  mine ;  for  ye  are  strangers 
and  sojourners  with  me." — Lev.  25: £8. 

And  when  convenience  or  hardship 
made  it  desirable  or  necessary  to  give  up 
the  Hebrew  home  for  a  short  period, 
these  two  other  lines  readjusted  these 
land  matters: 

"And  ye  shall  hallow  the  fiftieth  year; 
it  shall  be  a  jubilee  unto  you,  and  ye  shall 
return  every  man  to  his  possession." — 
Lev.  25 :10. 

Wii%  this  sort  of  a  land  system  any  law 
relating  to  landlord  and  tenant  would 
seem  to  be  superfluous.  And  yet,  for 
these  ancient  people  who  were  not  yet 
sufficiently  civilized  to  be  able  to  organize 
a  Bureau  of  Charities  or  a  Social  Settle- 
ment system  to  look  after  the  tenement 
districts,  provision  was  still  further  made 
to  prevent  there  being  any  opportunity 
for  the  "  Four  Hundred  '*  to  amuse  them- 
sdves  by  "going  shimming." 

The  term  "rent"  does  not  occur  in 
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connection  with  the  Jewish  system  of  land 
tenure,  but  the  taking  of  rents  was  clearly 
prohibited  in  the  provisions  against  taking 
** increase."— (Lev.  25:36;  Ezek.  18:8; 
22:12.)  This  view  is  sustained  by  the 
action  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  5:11),  when 
he  compelled  the  "  nobles  and  rulers  "  to 
restore  the  people  "the  com,  the  wine 
and  the  oil "  which  they  exacted  of  them. 
Amos2(5 :11)  denounces  the  rich  for  taking 
from  file  poor  "  burdens  of  wheat."  This 
unquestionably  refers  to  rent;  and  not 
the  taking  of  too  large  an  amount  but  the 
taking  of  itself  is  the  thing  that  is  con- 
denmed. 

Whatever  of  truth  there  may  be  in  the 
contention  of  a  large  and  increasing 
school  of  economists,  that  regulation  of 
social  relations  as  to  land  is  all  that  eco- 
nomic legislation  needs  to  take  into  ac- 
count, the  Mosaic  system  regarded  such 
regulation  as  to  Tools  as  of  at  least  sec- 
ondary importance.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  structure 
of  the  Mosaic  regulations  as  to  Tools. 

For  convenience  the  word  Tools  may 
be  treated  as  covering  all  means  of  apply- 
ing labor  to  land  or  to  the  products  of 
land,  including  all  means  employed  for 
exchange  of  products. 

As  the  means  of  production  were  very 
simple  at  that  time,  detailed  regulations 
were  not  necessary.  The  principle  by 
which  Tools,  well  typified  in  the  mill- 
stone, were  to  be  guarded  against  the 
control  of  wealth  is  strongly  stated : 

"No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the 
upper  millstone  to  pledge;  for  he  taketh 
a  man's  life  to  pledge." — Deut.  24 16. 

It  is  but  fair  to  infer  from  the  latter 
clause  of  the  above  quotation,  giving  the 
reason  for  this  law  of  the  millstone,  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  this  code  of  eco- 
nomics to  keep  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
whatever  Tools  might  be  necessary  in  any 
period  of  social  evolution  to  enable  them 
to  live  without  one  class  being  put  to  the 
necessity  of  paying  tribute  to  another 
class  for  the  use  of  the  means  of  life,  or 
even  being  put  to  the  inconvenience  of 


producing  new  Tools  to  take  the  jdace  of 
those  taken  under  chattel  mortgage 
Hence  the  provision  making  a  chattel 
mortgage  on  such  Tools  invalid. 

This  millstone  statute  was  very  crude 
and  the  principle  it  expresses  is  not  at  aU 
adapted  to  modem  times.  Its  operatioii 
would  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
world's  select  coliseum  of  wealth  to  have 
witnessed  the  awful  tragedy  of  bread 
riots  in  Italy  some  years  ago,  in  which 
thousands  lost  their  lives ;  which  tragedy 
grew  out  of  another  tragedy  called  a  bread 
famine;  all  this  because  the  millstones 
were  owned  by  a  Flour  Trust  in  Minne- 
apolis and  a  man  by  the  name  of  Leiter 
had  cornered  the  wheat  supply  of  the 
world  on  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

If  taking  the  millstone  out  of  the  con- 
trol of  him  who  needs  it  is  taking  life  un- 
der control  it  is  a  fair  inference  that  Todb 
necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  civilized 
life  should  be  in  the  control  of  each  in- 
dividual or  all  Tools  in  the  control  of 
society  as  a  whole,  so  that  each  can  have 
such  use  of  them  as  he  needs,  whether 
the  Tool  be  a  postage  stamp,  a  railroad, 
a  needle  or  a  navy.  If  individual  own- 
ership is  or  should  become  impossible 
or  impracticable,  as  to  properly  serving 
the  individual,  in  the  case  of  any  such 
Tools,  collective  ownership  is  the  only 
alternative,  whether  such  a  condition  be 
ideal  or  unideal. 

The  Mosaic  code  provided  definitely 
for  the  government  control  of  all  Tools 
easily  subject  to  abuse.  A  good  example 
of  this  is  the  statute  regulating  weights 
and  measures;  the  observance  of  which 
law  was  considered  to  have  direct  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  nation : 

"Thou  shalt  have  a  perfect  and  a  just 
weight,  a  perfect  and  a  just  measure  shalt 
thou  have;  that  thy  days  may  be  length- 
ened in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
giveth  thee."— Deut.  25 :15.* 

*To  the  same  effect  are  Lev.  19:85-36;  Fkov.  11 : 
1,  16:11,  20:10,  28,  with  numerous  passages  whidi 
win  be  ghren  later  in  dealing  with  the  effects  of  tiie 
violation  of  this  q^stem  of  economic  law. 
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This  statute  may  not  appear  to  have 
much  relation  to  modem  affairs  oth» 
than  scales  and  yard-^cks;  but  in  har- 
mony with  the  principle  of  justice  and 
fair  'deaUng  u^o  ^hich  ^t  insists, 
''weights"  may  easily  be  made  to  spell 
"freights"  and  "measures,"  "short  and 
long  hauls";  while  "falsifying  the  bal- 
ances" may  be  translated  into  "giving 
rebates." 

Another  example  of  government  con- 
trol of  Tools  is  the  monetary  code  of  this 
Mosaic  system.  So  complete  was  the 
law  relating  to  the  use  of  money,  that, 
taken  together  with  the  stringent  land- 
laws  of  this  system,  it  furnished  such  a 
strong  commercial  safeguard  against  in- 
justice and  oppression  as  to  make  other 
economic  laws  almost  unnecessary. 

The  shekel  was  the  standard  of  value, 
and  so  important  were  its  purity  and  sta- 
biUty  that  they  were  tested  by  a  sacred 
coin  kept  in  the  sanctuary  for  that  pur- 
pose: 

"And  all  thy  estimations  shall  be  ac- 
cording to  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary; 
twenty  gerahs  shall  be  the  shekel." — ^Lev. 
17:25. 

The  importance  of  the  weight  of  the 
shekel  is  emphasized  not  only  by  the  test 
shekel  being  associated  with  the  holiest 
things  belonging  to  this  intensely  religious 
people,  but  to  further  guard  its  int^rity 
or  to  correct  abuses  by  way  of  varjring 
its  value,  which  grew  up  from  time  to 
time,  almost  every  time  the  shekel  is  men- 
tioned its  weight  is  specified.*  The  ob- 
ject of  this  regulation  of  the  shekel  and 
other  matters  as  expressed  in  Ezekiel,  45 : 9, 
is  to  "remove  violence  and  spoil"  and  to 
"take  away  exactions  from  the  people." 
The  prophet's  remedy  for  strikes  and 
lockouts  and  their  accompanjring  vio- 
lence was  not  more  policemen  and  a  greater 
standing  army^  but  more  industrial  and 
commercial  righteousness. 

But  the  shekel  was  protected  not  only 
as  to  its  composition,  but  also  in  its  use* 
so  as  to  prevent  its  becoming  monopolized 

*£x.  80:18;  Num.  8:47, 18:16;  Ei^  45:1«. 


by  the  few  who  might  find  it  convenient 
to  make  use  of  it  for  levying  tribute  upon 
the  many. 

This  was  accomplished  by  prohibiting 
the  taking  of  money  for  the  use  of  money: 

"Thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to 
thy  brother;  usury  of  money,  usury  of 
victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent  upon 
usury."— Deut.  28:19. 

This  prohibition  is  also  stated  in  Lev- 
iticus, 25:36,  and  Exodus,  22:25;  and  in 
innumerable  passages  the  taking  of  usury 
is  listed  among  the  vilest  of  crimes  and 
assigned  as  the  cause  of  national  dis- 
aster; the  object  of  the  prohibition  being 
national  prosperity,  as  stated  in  Deut- 
eronomy, 23:20:  "that  the  Lord  thy  God 
may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  settest  thy 
hand  to  in  the  land  whither  thou  goest  to 
possess  it." 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  stated  that  the 
word  usury  as  it  occurs  in  the  Bible  has 
the  same  meaning  as  the  word  interest, 
except  that  it  included  any  valuable  thing 
given  for  the  loan  of  any  kind  of  property, 
"  usury  of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury 
of  anything  that  is  lent  upon  usury" 
(Deut.  23:19).  Our  English  lexicons 
give  this  as  the  first  meaning;  and  there 
was  no  second  definition  giving  it  the 
meaning  of  excessive  interest  until  by 
Act  of  Pariiament  in  1623  usury  was  legal- 
ized and  christened  interest  to  hide  its 
shame. 

That  it  had  already  become  such  an 
evil  by  custom  that  it  could  exist  longer 
only  by  being  legalized  is  evident  from 
Bacon's  arraignment  of  it  shorUy  before 
the  law  was  passed,  when  he  said:  "Usury 
bringeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  into  few 
hands." 

That  the  law  was  not  passed  without 
protest  is  evident  from  the  phillipic  against 
it  by  the  great  Selden,  who  was  then  a 
member  of  Parliament,  in  which  he  said: 
''Would  it  not  look  oddly  to  a  stranger 
that  should  come  into  the  land  and  hear 
in  our  pulpits  usury  preached  against 
and  yet  die  law  allow  it  ?  " 

The  attempts  of  economic  and  theo- 
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logical  writers  to  explain  away  this  pro- 
hibition of  interest  would  be  pitiful  if  it 
were  not  pusillanimous.  One  writer  in 
a  popular  encyclopedia  under  the  cap- 
tion "Interest"  says: 

'"A  strong  prejudice  against  exacting 
interest  existed  in  early  times,  arising 
from  a  mistaken  view  of  some  enactments 
of  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.  there  was  a  prohibiting 
act  passed  for  the  allied  reason  that  the 
chafing  of  interest  was  'a  vice  most 
odious  and  detestable  and  contrary  to  the 
Word  of  God/  •• 

This  writer's  assumption  as  to  "a  mis- 
taken view'*  of  this  law  was  no  doubt 
derived  from  such  sophistry  as  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  author  of  a  set  of  pon- 
dierous  volumes  misnomerically  called 
the  "Self-Interpreting  Bible."  Com- 
menting  upon  Exodus,  13:S5,  he  says: 

"The  usury  forbidden  is  not  legal  in- 
terest for  the  loan  of  money  to  persons  in 
affluent  circumstances,  but  requiring  tem- 
porary accommodation.  The  usury  for- 
bidden is  that  which  feeds  upon  the  poor 
by  the  practice  of  extortion  and  sells  for 
profit  what  it  should  give  for  brotherly 
kindness." 

But  our  economic  writer  quoted  above, 
who  is  a  good  type  of  the  entire  school  to 
which  he  belongs,  did  not  read  his  Bible 
or  his  commentary  far  enough;  for  the 
same  theologian,  quoted  above,  comment- 
ing on  Deuteronomy,  23:19-20,  says: 

"The  former  loan.  Exodus,  22:25,  and 
Leviticus,  25 :  36,  forbade  the  exaction  of 
usury  from  the  poor  only.  Here  is  a  total 
prohibition  of  money  lent  by  one  Jew  to 
another,  whether  rich  or  poor.  The  pro- 
hibition of  usury  between  Jew  and  Jew 
rests  first  upon  the  implied  principle  of 
the  brotherhood  of  the  whole  nation." 

Josephus  gives  this  construction  in 
Book  6,  Chapter  8,  in  which  he  quotes 
the  law:  "Let  no  one  lend  to  anyone  of 
the  Hebrews  on  usury,  neither  usury  of 
what  is  eaten  nor  what  is  drunken." 


In  all  history  none  except  a  degenerate 
Jew  ever  exacted  interest  from  another 
Jew,  and  since  the  doctrine  of  the  *'  bro- 
therhood of  man"  has  come  to  be  theo- 
retically recognized  by  all  civilized  peo- 
ple there  is  no  moral  reason  in  Christen- 
dom why  the  "implied  principle"  should 
not  be  operative  throughout  the  world. 

But  in  order  that  this  prohibition  of 
usury  might  not  prevent  the  getting  of 
assistance  when  some  extreme  necessity 
demanded  it,  gratuitous  lending  was 
commanded  in  such  cases: 

"  If  there  be  among  you  a  poor  man  of 
thy  brethren  thou  shalt  surely  lend  him 
sufficient  for  his  need  in  that  which  he 
wanteth."— Deut.  15:7-8. 

So  dangerous  a  thing  is  debt,  however, 
that  in  order  that  lending  of  this  kind 
might  not  become  a  means  of  oppression, 
a  provision  was  made  for  the  complete 
cancellation  of  all  debts  every  seven  years, 
whether  such  debts  were  seven  years  or 
only  seven  days  old : 

"At  the  end  of  seven  years  shalt  thou 
make  a  release;  every  creditor  that  lend- 
eth  aught  to  his  neighbor  shall  release  it 
save  when  there  shall  be  no  poor  among 
you :  for  the  Lord  shall  greatly  bless  thee. 

"Beware  that  there  be  not  a  thought 
in  thy  wicked  heart  saying  the  seventh 
year  is  at  hand  and  thou  givest  him 
naught." — ^Deut.  15:1-9  (condensed). 

The  above  quotation  contains  two  im- 
portant suggestions  as  to  the  practicability 
of  the  principle  involved.  First,  that  if 
the  Mosaic  system  as  a  whole  were  prac- 
ticed but  little  of  such  lending  would  be 
necessary.  Second,  the  possibility  of 
there  being  no  poor  at  all  under  such  a 
system. 

But  there  was  still  another  means  of 
exacting  usury  against  which  provision 
was  made  by  Uie  Mosaic  code. 

History  attests  that  when  the  masses 
of  the  people  in  any  "civilized"  nation 
have  b^me  too  poor  through  exploita- 
tion by  rent,  interest  and  profit,  to  be  able 
to  furnish  individual  security  for  loans. 
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and  to  some  extent  before  this  condition 
has  been  reached,  the  money-lender  has 
put  into  operation  a  fiscal  machine  which 
makes  every  citizen  a  payer  of  usury. 
This  is  the  bond  system.  It  is  very  safe 
and  convenient.  It  has  all  the  property 
and  all  of  the  taxing  power  of  the  nation 
behind  it  to  furnish  security.  It  is  in- 
direct exploitation,  and,  like  a  tariff, 
operates  with  such  subtleness  that  its 
work  is  scarcely  recognized  until  it  is  too 
late  to  protest. 

The  Jewish  constitution  made  specific 
provision  against  contracting  a  national 
debt  either  by  borrowing  from  another 
nation  or  from  Jewish  citizens;  as  the 
word  "borrow"  in  the  following  and  its 
companion  passage  in  the  fifteenth  chap- 
ter of  the  same  book  is  used  without  limi- 
tation: 

''Thou  shalt  lend  unto  many  nations, 
but  thou  shalt  not  borrow,  and  the  Lord 
shall  make  thee  the  head  and  not  the  tail. 


and  thou  shalt  be  above  only  and  thou 
shalt  not  be  beneath/' — Deut  28:12-13, 
15:6.  !  J  "^    TT' 

Such  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  would  have  been  in- 
convenient for  the  bondholders,  who 
during  our  Civil  War  forced  on  our  coun- 
try a  debt  of  three  billions,  which,  after 
being  paid  by  the  people  at  least  six  times, 
through  financial  legerdemain,  still  re- 
quires as  much  of  the  product  of  labor  to 
satisfy  it  as  it  did  at  the  close  of  the 
war. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  structure 
of  the  economic  code  of  Moses,  our  next 
article  will  deal  with  its  functions,  physio- 
logical and  pathological,  giving  an  account 
of  the  angel  of  prosperity  that  has  waited 
upon  its  observance  and  the  Nemesis  of 
adversity  that  has  ever  pursued  its  viola- 
tion. 

Geoboe  MgA.  Miller. 

Olen  EUyn,  Chicago,  III. 
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OD,"  said  John  D.  Robinhood, 
**  has  conm^iitted  to  me  the  wealth 
of  this  country.  I  acquired  it  by  my  su- 
perior ability,  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  golden  rule — of  the  road — ^to  take  all 
that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

"  My  Ancestor's  system  was  to  rob  the 
rich;  and  give  to  the  poor;  a  bad  busi- 
ness principle,  for  white  sheep  have  more 
wool  than  black  ones  and  the  poor  have 
more  money  than  the  rich,  because  there 


are  more  of  them  (and  I  am  making  still 
more  of  them).  Besides,  the  poor  do  n't 
kick,  so  we  overcharge  them  and  give 
some  of  the  swag  to  the  Universities. 

"  What  a  blessed  privil^e  it  is  for  the 
thriftless  poor  to  contribute  indirectly  to 
our  great  institutions, — ^through  me! 

**  Harper,  is  there  ^  chair  of  political 
economy  anywhere  that  has  n't  been 
oiled?"  Bolton  Hall. 

New  York  City. 
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A  CHABACTEBIZATION. 
Bt  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Hi.D. 


NO  GKEAT  American  is  so  much 
misunderstood  to-day  as  Mayor 
Tom  L.  Johnson,  although,  thanks  to 
Mr.  Lincohi  Steffens*  and  to  other  fair- 
minded  observers,  a  truer  view  is  begin- 
ning to  be  taken.  There  are  very  inter- 
esting reasons  why  he  has  been  treated 
worse  by  the  press,  through  which  most 
persons  form  their  opinions,  than  have 
any  of  the  other  five  famous  municipal 
and  state  reformers,  save  Altgeld,  who 
have  held  public  office  of  late  years. 
Neither  Altgeld,  Pingree,  Jones,  Folk 
nor  LaFoUette  made  a  moderate  fortune 
in  early  life  out  of  the  very  monopolies  he 
later  fought.  None  espoused  any  eco- 
nomic creed  like  the  Single-Tax  that, 
whether  rightly  or  not,  is  still  looked  at 
askance  by  the  majority  of  farmers  and 
small  property-holders.  Public  opera- 
tion of  public  utilities,  advocated  by 
Pingree,  is  not  particularly  offensive  save 
to  the  few  vasUy  powerful  but  not  over 
popular  holders  of  franchises.  The  same 
may  be  said  to  be  true  of  LaFollette's 
platform  of  railroad  taxation  and  rate 
control.  Folk's  attack  on  graft  and  Jones' 
advocacy  of  non-partisanship.  Mr.  John- 
son, on  the  other  hand,  in  the  face  of  the 
unpopularity  of  some  of  his  most  widely 
advertised  ideas  on  taxation,  has  served 
two  terms  in  Congress,  been  twice  elected 
mayor  in  a  strongly  Republican  city, 
despite  all  Senator  Hanna  with  untold 
millions  at  his  b^ck  could  accomplish, 
and  all  signs  point  to  his  reelection  with 
a  larger  majority  than  ever  before.  The 
explanation  lies  in  those  characteristics 
I  have  been  asked  to  point  out.  So 
strongly  convinced  is  the  writer  of  their 
force  that  it  is  my  great  effort  in  this  brief 
statement  to  so  restrain  utterance  as  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  exaggeration  or 
eulogy.  No  attempt  will  be  made  to 
*  See  July  MeClun's  Magaidne, 


determine  the  rdative  importance  of  most 
of  the  factors  of  success  where  all  bmre 

been  so  important. 

1.  Despite  an  unusually  "»"K»^  ex- 
terior, Mr.  Johnson  is  terriUy  in  earnest 
in  his  opposition  to  eveiy  fonn  of  special 
privily  from  government  and  in  his 
determination  to  strike  effective  blows 
at  it.  Any  weapcm,  whether  of  joat  tax- 
ation, r^ulation  of  rates  adhere  ptadic- 
able,  or  public-ownership  and  opeiation 
of  what  are  known  as  public  utilities,  is 
eageriy  grasped.  Cato  never  insiflled 
upon  the  destruction  of  Carthage  mam 
earnestly  than  does  Mr.  Johnson  upon 
the  destruction  of  aU  special  pnvilq^e. 
He  places  this  far  above  those  attempts 
to  investigate,  regulate  and  control,  wUdi 
have  their  place,  but  only  as  introducftoiy 
to  a  real  solution  of  our  trust  and  maooj^ 
oly  problems.  This  point-of-view  is  un- 
doubtedly the  sound  one,  but  few  of  our 
public  leaders  and  teachers  understand 
it  or  are  bold  enough  to  acknowledge  it. 

£.  While  having  in  sight  his  goal,  he 
is  always  willing  to  work  for  the  imme- 
diately attainable.  Though  an  out- 
spoken believer  in  complete  free  trade, 
he  was  always  ready  in  Congress  to  co- 
operate with  any  effort,  however  modern 
ate,  for  a  reduction  in  the  tariff.  Thou^ 
a  believer  in  immediate  city  operation  of 
street-railways  and  lighting-phmts,  he  has 
shown  himself  ready  when  such  operation 
was  legally  impossible,  to  admit  a  natural 
gas  company  to  fight  the  extortions  of 
artificial  gas  and  coal  companies,  and  to 
charter  a  three-cent-fare  road  or  to  ad- 
vocate a  lease  at  a  liberal  price  of  an  en- 
tire city  railway  system  to  the  right  kind 
of  trustees,  as  a  step  toward  municipal- 
ownership. 

3.  He  is  a  democratic  Democrat  with 
a  faith  in  the  ultimate  good  sense  of  the 
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people  and  in  the  triumph  of  high  i 
that  sustains  his  arm  even  when  smarting 
under  defeat  and  which  is  beginning  to 
be  realized  by  the  people. 

4.  He  has  broad  views  of  public  policy 
and  a  keen  desire  for  a  clean,  pure  gov- 
ernment as  well  as  for  a  government  that 
can  hold  its  own  in  the  contest  with  special 
privil^es.  No  man  in  Ohio  has  done  so 
much  as  he  against  the  spoils-system  and 
in  favor  of  administrative  efficiency.  Re- 
ferring to  the  matter  at  a  time  when  dis- 
gruntled spoilsmen  were  fiercely  demand- 
ing a  surrender,  he  said  of  the  merit  sys- 
tem: '"I  beUeve  it  is  good  politics;  but 
anyway,  it  is  decent.'*  As  evidence  of 
his  broad  views,  one  may  instance  also 
that  during  the  past  four  and  a  half  years 
in  office  he  has  e£Fected  great  improve- 
ments in  street-paving  and  cleaning,  the 
construction  of  sewers,  the  popularization 
of  parks,  the  development  of  playgrounds, 
the  efficiency  of  the  water,  police  and 
fire  departments,  the  separation  of  grade 
crossings,  the  management  of  the  re- 
formatory and  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
and  of  many  other  matters. 

5,  His  capacity  in  at  least  two  respects 
is  extraordinaiy.  First,  his  executive 
capacity,  an  important  evidence  of  which 
is  his  conceded  ability  to  select  strong 
subordinates  and  to  impress  them  with 
somewhat  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and 
second,  his  ability  to  look  to  the  heart  of 
the  problem,  whether  of  engineering  or 
of  political  and  economic  science — ^in 
other  words,  his  power  of  perception. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  dvil  engineers 
of  the  country,  after  contact  with  our 
mayor,  pronounces  his  power  of  percep- 
tion the  greatest  he  has  ever  met  in  a  very 
wide  acquaintance.  Mr.  Johnson  has 
taken  out  many  patents,  some  being  of 
large  value.  This  engineering  ability 
joined  to  financial  keenness  greater  than 
that  hitherto  shown  by  any  of  our  reform 
leaders  makes  his  advice  in  the  develop- 
ment of  municipal-ownership  along  safe 
and    rational   Unes   invaluable.    It   has 


been  often  sought  and  freely  given  in  more 
than  one  large  dty.  His  universally  ad- 
mitted success  in  giving  Cleveland  the 
purest,  most  efficient  government  she 
has  ever  enjoyed  and  one  that  is  better 
than  that  of  most,  and  possibly  of  aU,  the 
oth^  forty  cities  in  this  country  of  ov^ 
100,000  population,  has  drawn  to  him 
the  support  of  thousands  of  RepubUcan 
voters  who  have  not  yet  been  converted 
to  his  taxation,  public-ownership,  home- 
rule  and  direct-legislation  policies. 

6.  Finally,  he  possesses  a  personal 
magnetism  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  that 
attract  the  admiration  and  remove  the 
element  of  personal  antagonism  from 
most  of  those  that  come  into  personal 
relation  with  him.  Although  handicap- 
ped by  the  normal  Republican  majority 
of  a  hundred  thousand  in  the  state  at 
large  and  by  the  control  of  the  courts  and 
the  state  government  by  monopolistic 
affiliations  and  partisan  considerations, 
such  a  man  as  Tom  L.  Johnson, 
vastly  aided  by  the  whole  spirit  of  modem 
thought  which  is  on  his  side,  may  be  ex- 
pected before  he  is  many  years  beyond 
his  present  age  of  fifty-one,  to  reach  even 
the  now  ignorant  and  prejudiced  voter 
in  the  country  districts  and  in  the  ma- 
chine-ruled cities  of  the  state.  Home- 
rule  will  then  be  secured  and  every  mu- 
nicipaUty  will  have  the  chance  to  draft 
its  own  charter,  pursue  its  own  desires 
as  to  municipal-ownership,  and  exempt 
from  taxation  such  classes  of  personal  and 
other  forms  of  property  as  it  may  elect 

Even  though  he  may  hold  no  office,  he 
has  consecrated  his  best  thought  and  ef- 
fort for  the  rest  of  his  life  to  advancing 
his  ideals.  The  closer  one  comes  to  him 
and  the  more  one  is  given  the  chance 
permitted  the  writer  to  see  him  in  his  own 
home  and  in  travel,  the  more  will  one 
appreciate  and  love  the  at  heart  deeply 
religious  and  great  soul  working  so  un- 
selfishly for  social  progress. 

Edwabd  W.  Bkbob. 

Cleveland^  Ohio. 
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Bt  Trsodorb  Schbokdeb. 


THE  TASK  which  I  have  assigned 
myself  is  that  of  tradng  the  his- 
torical forces  which  have  changed,  and 
which  are  changing,  our  ideals  as  to  the 
status  of  married  women.  We  shall  deal 
with  motives,  not  ceremonies,  and  shall 
see  that  these  have  been  as  varied  as  the 
aspects  in  which  woman  has  been  viewed. 

We  wiD  b^n  with  Ancient  Greece, 
where  several  different  classes  of  women 
were  recognized,  as  each  supplying  a 
social  need.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  ideal 
of  Flato,  caused  by  his  sexual  inversion, 
ultimately  became  the  Christian  ideal; 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  frenzy  of 
fanaticism,  an  unanticipated  result  was 
achieved  in  the  mad  hatred  and  d^ra- 
dation  of  woman  and  marriage.  The 
next  most  potent  influence  was  a  reac- 
tionaiy  one,  and  came  from  the  chivalric 
love-intoxication  of  medieval  knighthood. 
The  third  change  of  ideal  was  produced 
by  our  industrial  reorganization,  which 
transferred  most  of  the  household  occu- 
pations to  the  factory.  Next  we  come 
to  our  present  transitional  state,  wherein 
economic  pressure  furnishes  the  dyna- 
mics, and  it  is  believed  will  compel  the 
acceptance  of  an  economically  independ- 
ent wifehood  as  the  future  ideal.  To 
amplify  these  suggestions,  and  more 
specifically  to  point  out  these  causes  and 
trace  their  operation  and  consequences 
is  the  mission  of  this  essay. 

Demosthenes,  in  his  oration  against 
Neara,  described  the  sexual  life  of  the 
Athenians  in  these  words:  "We  marry 
a  woman  in  order  to  obtain  Intimate 
children,  and  to  have  a  faithful  warder 
in  the  house;  we  keep  concubines  for  our 
'  service  and  daily  caie;  and  hetairse  for 
the  enjoyment  of  love."* 

The  hetairse  (or  kept  women)  were  the 
only  women  of  Greece  who  enjoyed  at 

*  Babel's  Woman  under  Soeudimnt  p«  85. 


the  same  time,  ''freedom,  education, 
accomplishments  and  contempt."  They 
were  the  constant  companions  and  often 
the  instructors  of  the  great  men  of  their 
time,  and  models  for  the  great  ardsts. 
Their  Hves  are  better  known  to  us  than 
those  of  the  matrons.f 

Among  the  wives  there  was  a  wdl- 
recognized  distinction  between  the  eco- 
nomically dependent  and  the  independ- 
ent ones.  The  former  were  hardly  more 
than  head  slaves  of  the  Grecian  house- 
hdds,  with  little  or  no  freedom,  and 
were  looked  upon  as  but  the  master's 
concubines,  and  as  such,  were  conunonly 
bought  and  sold.  These  conditions  did 
not  attend  their  higher  types  of  marriage. 
The  most  sought  and  most  envied  posi- 
tion for  the  Greek  woman  of  that  time 
was  an  economically  independent  wife- 
hood. 

Writing  upon  this  subject,  the  Rev. 
John  Potter,  late  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, has  this  to  say:  "So  common  be- 
came the  custom  for  women  to  bring 
portions  to  their  husbands,  that  some 
made  the  most  essential  difference  be- 
tween 'wife*  and  concubine  to  consist  in 
this,  that  wives  had  dowries,  whereas 
concubines  were  usually  without.  Hence, 
men  who  were  content  to  marry  wives 
who  had  no  fortune,  commonly  gave 
them  an  instrument  in  i^Titing  acknowl- 
edging the  receipt  of  their  dowry.  The 
rest  of  their  distinction  was  chiefly  found- 
ed on  this,  that  she  who  had  a  dowry 
thought  it  a  just  title  to  greater  freedom 
with  her  husband,  and  to  more  respect 
from  him,  than  such  as  owed  their  main- 
tenance to  him.  ...  In  consideration 
of  her  dowry,  she  had  the  privilege,  when 
her  husband  was  impotent,  of  consorting 

tLed^'s  Hidofy  of  Euroj^ean  MoraU^  Vol.  11., 
.  208;  Potter's  Cmfcian  AnhquUies;  also  Sanger's 


1^* 


Uistarjf  of  ProMtUitm,  54^2;    CMraled  Courte- 
,  l^  Jean  Ridiepin. 
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with  his  nearest  kinsman/'*  and  under 
special  circumstances,  even  with  others.f 

Our  Bishop  also  informs  us,  that  among 
such,  divorces  were  easy  and  were  usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  granted  on  the  same 
terms  to  men  as  to  women.  When  a 
woman  was  divorced,  the  husband  must 
return  her  dowry.|  Polygamy  was  pro- 
hibited, but  within  the  monogamic  family 
stirpiculture  was  practiced  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  married  couple  and  encour- 
aged by  public  opinion.  Adultery  (which 
of  course  did  not  include  these  permitted 
relations)  was  most  cruelly  punished. 
The  result  of  so  natural  a  marital  code, 
in  which  the  right  of  the  offspring  to  be 
weU-bom  was  esteemed  of  more  conse- 
quence than  a  husband's  vanity-tickling 
sex-monopoly,  made  the  glory  of  Greece 
to  consist  in  the  physical  and  intellectual 
superiority  of  its  people.  When  a  woman 
of  another  country  said  to  Gorgo,  the 
wife  of  Leonadas:  "You  of  Lacedsemon 
are  the  only  women  in  the  worid  who  rule 
men,"  she  answered:  "We  are  the  only 
women  that  bring  forth  men."§  With 
such  women,  motherhood  was  a  right, 
not  a  duty. 

The  same  substantial  equality  of  the 
sexes  found  expression  in  their  religion. 
In  the  old  Greek  and  Roman  Pantheons, 
the  goddess  was  quite  as  conspicuous  as 
her  divine  consort.  In  their  temples, 
we  find  officiating  priestesses  as  weU  as 
priests,  and  in  their  festivals,  there  was 
as  much  glorification  of  the  feminine  in 
nature  as  of  the  seemingly  masculine 
qualities.  "The  Gt)spel  according  to 
the  Hebrews,"  which  was  in  use  as  late 
as  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  taught  the  equality  of  the  feminine 
in  the  God-head  and  also  that  daughters 
should  inherit  with  the  sons.|| 

During  the  Pagan  Empire,  Rome  had 

*  Potter's  Qrecian  Antiqmiies^,  616;  see,  also, 
I>ecky*s  European  Morali,  Vol.  EL,  p.  280;  Wade*f 
Woman  Past  and  Present,  p.  26. 

t  Woman,  Past  and  Present,  p.  26;  Lecky's  Ewo- 
pean  Morals,  Vol.  11.,  p.  290;  Potter's  Ordckm 
Antigxdtus,  p.  631. 

X  Wcmian,  Past  and  Present^p,  26;  Woman  Unitr 
Socialism,  p.  46 ;  Potter's  Qreeum  Antiquities,  p.  680. 


conditions,  which,  in  their  legal  aspect, 
very  much  resembled  those  of  Athens. 
Even  then  "  One  might  see  the  Emperor's 
wives  honored  with  the  titles  of  August 
Mothers  of  their  country.  Some  of  them 
had  place  in  the  Senate,  governed  Rome 
and  the  Empire,  gave  audience  to  Em- 
bassadors, and  disposed  of  posts  of  em- 
ployments. Others  were  consecrated 
priestesses,  and  even  exalted  to  the  rank 
of  Goddesses."! 

This,  then,  brings  us  to  our  first,  if  not 
our  chief  problem.  What  were  the  forces, 
and  whence  came  they,  which  destroyed 
these  superior  features  of  the  marriage 
ideals  of  these  Pagans,  and  in  the  Dark 
Ages  reduced  all  Christian  wives  to  the 
status  of  chattel-slaves  ? 

Groing  back  to  about  400  B.  C.  we  find 
at  the  extreme  of  Greek  ideals,  two 
boldly  contrasted  and  equally  dangerous 
tendencies.  On  the  one  hand,  were  the 
excessive  sensualities  of  the  degenerating 
mysteries  of  Phallic  worship;  on  the 
other,  the  equally  salacious  aceticism 
of  the  philosophers,  among  many  of  whom 
pederasty  was  a  glorified  vice.  Among 
the  victims  of  this  sexual  inversion,  So- 
crates, Plato  and  Aristotle  were  conspic- 
uous,** and  therefore,  probably,  for  at 
least  a  portion  of  their  lives,  indifferent — 
if  not  impotent— to  women.  Thence 
came  this  doctrine  of  passionless  love 
between  persons  of  opposite  sex,  which 
is  boastfully  lauded  even  to  this  day,  by 
persons  too  ignorant  to  know  the  patho- 
logical significance  of  Platonic  love,  but 
whose  afflictions  impel  them  to  an  osten- 
tatious "purity." 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  bom  in  the  free 
dty  of  Tarsus,  whose  population  was 
largely  Greek,  though  within  the  Roman 
Empire.  "Recent  historical  investiga- 
tion teaches  that  Paul's  father  was  of 

i  Potter's  Ofsdan  Antiquities,  p.  645;  see,  also,  pp. 
681-682. 

II  FFofium,  Church  and  Staie,  pp.  50, 88;  see,  also, 
A  View  of  Andeni  Laws  Against  ImmoraUtv,  p.  0. 

fMoIesworth's  The  Roman  Empresses,Vo\,  I.,  p.  2. 

**A  Problem  in  Oreek  Rihice,  by  ^jrmonds;  see, 
also,  Womar^  Under  Soeialism^  p.  97;  also,  Sugges- 
tive Therapeuties  in  Psifekopalma  SexuaUs,  Chap.  8. 
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Greek  nationality,  and  his  mother  of 
Jewish/'^  The  schook  of  Tarsus,  at- 
tended by  Paul,  equaled  those  of  Alex- 
andria, Athens  and  Rome,  and  here  he 
undoubtedly  studied  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers.! Tbtis  education  in  the  Greek 
classics  was  possibly  supplemented  by 
his  instruction  under  Gamaliel.l  Being 
afflicted  with  epilepsy,  §  quite  necessarily 
St.  Paul  possessed  a  foundation  of  sexual 
hyperestheticism.  He  boasts  that  he  is 
unmoved  by  the  temptations  of  women.  || 
This  impotency  is  a  stigma  of  perverted 
sex-instinct,  whence  comes  also  woman- 
hatred.K 

Whatever  the  cause,  Paul  became  pos- 
sessed by  the  perverted  opinions  of  Plato, 
as  has  been  shown  by  his  very  scant  tol- 
erance of  marriage.  The  only  other 
apostle  upon  whom  the  ascetic  ideal  made 
any  great  impression  was  St.  John,  whom 
Jesus  undoubtedly  had  in  mind,  when 
he  spoke,  with  evident  sympathy,  of 
diose  **  eunuchs  who  made  themselves 
eunuchs  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven's 
sake."**"**  All  the  remaining  apostles  were 
married  men.ff 

The  teachings  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
are  the  b^inning  of  Christian  asceticism, 
and  through  their  popularity,  Plato's 
** celestial  love**  and  many  of  his  mys- 
ticisms were  adopted  into  Christiamty. 
"  Of  the  early  influence  of  this  [Platonic] 
philosophy  upon  Christianity,  there  ex- 
ists distinct  evidence  in  ^e  opening 
verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  are 
pure  Platonism  in  language  and  thought; 
and  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  refer 
aU  the  disputes  which  divided  and  dis- 
turbed the  infant  church,  to  a  contest 
between  those,  who  in  forming  their  re- 
ligious  creed,   adopted  and   those  who 

^Haeckd's  RiddUof  The  Umverm,  pp.  818,  888. 
t  Plato  and  Paul,  Chap.  17. 


Renan's  The  AffOiUee.  p.  167. 

Jamei  *  Varidiee  of  ReUgiota  Expmmoee^  p.  18. 


cHiiiff  many  authort,  among  tbem,  Mofl. 
^  Jiii^thew,  Chap. 
X\VanalionM  of  JPo; 


rejected  more  or  less  of  the  new 
phy."||  In  recognition  of  this  men  like 
Erasmus  call  Plato  ''a  Christian  before 
Christianity."§§ 

The  first  e£Fective  organized  impetus 
towards  the  Christian  acceptance  of  the 
ascetic  ideal  came  with  the  opening  of  the 
second  century,  through  Montanus, 
whose  foUowing  was  impelled  to  ascet- 
icism by  a  desire  to  glorify  the  martyrdom 
of  their  prophet.  He  had  suffered  in- 
voluntary emasculation  by  irate  husbands, 
who  felt  themselves  injured  by  his  un- 
excused  trespasses  within  their  families.  ||  || 
Through  the  added  sexual  enthusiasms 
engendered  by  voluntaiy  suppressicm, 
the  frenzy  of  fanaticism  grew  apace.  In 
A.  D.  9S5^  celibacy  during  life  was  made 
compulsonr  for  the  priests  of  the  Western 
chuiches.TT  About  this  time  monachism 
as  an  institution  and  celibate  orders  of 
the  church  were  first  founded.'i°*°*'  By  a 
natural  law,  every  increased  success  in 
sex-suppression  resulted  in  more  numer- 
ous and  more  vivid  erotic  hallucinations, 
in  which  women  always  appeared  as  the 
supposed  instruments  of  Satan  for  the 

tempting  of  priestly  virtue,  ttt  Thus  evolv- 
ed to  their  acute  stages  the  mysogyny 
and  erotophobia  of  the  Dark  Ages,  with 
their  resultant  witch-burning  and  like 
horrors. 

Under  the  influence  of  clerical  suppres- 
sion of  the  natural,  sexual  perversions 
abounded,  and  the  church  became  satu- 
rated with  an  ever-intensifying  hatred  of 
women.  The  Pauline  doctrines,  that 
husbands  should  rule  over  wives,  and 
that  ''it  is  a  shame  for  a  woman  to  speak 
in  the  church";  that  ''it  is  good  for  a 
man  not  to  touch  a  woman";  that  "he 
that  giveth  her  in  marriage  doeth  well, 

URmxUaUmihe  BeH  Foundation  of  Morale,  Vol. 
n.,  p.  107. 

II Xee*8  History  of 


Hardy's  EaMem  Monaehiem,  p.  49;  Edfnr's 

s&c 


XIX..  V.  IS. 


it  Woman  and  Her 


7»u^: 


VoL  n.,  p.  mt 


o/  Popery,  p.  5M ;  Da/s  Monaetie  tneH' 
iution. 

*^  Dibdin's  Monoffiofiit  m  Engftmd,  p.  IS  et  seq. 
Led^s  History  of  European  Monk. 

ttt  See  Sinisterie^  lueM  and  8uecM^  unezpor- 
gatea  lives  of  the  Saints,  as  St  Jerome,  or  aooounts 
Sr  the  *«  WHclies'  Sabbath." 
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but  he  that  giveth  her  not  in  marriage, 
doeth  better/'  became  then  the  dominant 
thought  of  Christianity. 

As  this  Christian  erotophobia  grew, 
womanhood  suffered  more  and  more  of 
reUgious  degradation.  TertuUian  de- 
nounced woman  as  ''the  gate  of  hell'*; 
St.  Bernard  called  her  ''the  organ  of  the 
devil " ;  St.  Anthony  said :  "  Tl^e  woman 
is  the  fountain  of  the  arm  of  the  devil, 
her  voice  is  the  hissing  of  the  serpent"; 
St.  Bonaventure  denounced  her  as  "a 
scorpion,  ever  ready  to  sting,  .  .  .  the 
lance  of  the  demon";  St.  Cyprian  saw 
her  as  "  the  instrument  of  the  devil " ;  St. 
Jerome  as  "the  gate  of  devil,  the  road  of 
iniquity,  the  sting  of  the  scorpion";  St 
John  Damascene  labeled  her  the  "  daugh- 
ter of  falsehood,  a  sentinel  of  hell,  the 
enemy  of  peace";  St  Gr^ory  the  Great 
adds :  "  Woman  has  the  poison  of  an  asp, 
the  malice  of  a  dragon ";  St.  Chrysostom 
announces  that "  through  woman  die  devil 
has  triumphed.  .  .  .  Of  aU  wild  beasts, 
the  most  dangerous  is  woman."* 

Many  of  the  saints  would  not  look  upon 
a  woman,  nor  aUow  one  to  look  upon 
them,  not  even  a  sister  or  a  mother. 
Women  who  presumed  to  enter  churches 
with  uncovered  heads  were  denounced.f 
On  the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
Saint  Simeon,  women  were  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  the  church,  which  was  built 
around  the  pillar  upon  which  he  mortified 
the  flesh,  t  Because  of  their  impurity,  a 
provincial  council,  in  the  sixth  century, 
forbade  women  to  receive  the  eucharist 
into  their  naked  hands.  §  For  like  rea- 
son, they  were  not  permitted  to  sing  in 
church  choirs,  and  eunuchs  were  put  in 
their  stead.  || 

At  the  council  of  Macon  (A.  D.  585)^ 

*  Requoted  from  Woman^  Her  Ohry  and  Her 
Shame,  p.  IS;  Babel*8  Woman  Under  SodaUem,  p» 
51 :  also  VariaHone  of  Popery,  p.  5S9;  Ledc/s  Htt- 
tory  of  Rationalum  in  Europe,  pp.  08-100;  Day's 
Monastic  InMutione,  p.  859  et  seq ;  Gage's  FFonuni, 
Church  and  StaU,  chapter  on  "  Celibacy." 

t  Fathert  of  the  Deeert;  IFomon,  CkurehandSiaiet 
pp.  00-61 ;  Lecky's  Morale. 

t  Day's  MonaeHe  Inatihdione,  p.  85 ; "  Women  may 
not  enter  second  enclosure  of  Uie  CarthuaiaDS  and 
are  excluded  from  their  diuidi,'*  Eaelem  Momcuk^ 


fifty-nine  bishops  taking  part,  it  was  a 
matter  of  serious  discussion  whether  or 
not  women  had  souls.  By  a  majority  of 
one  it  was  decided  that  they  had.K  In 
the  seventh  century  one  Christian  sect 
taught  that  females  could  not  be  resur- 
rected, but  that  they  could  and  would  be 
transformed  into  men  before  their  en- 
trance into  their  final  exaltation.'*"*'  A 
thousand  years  afterward  it  was  still  a 
matter  of  ecclesiastical  debate  whether 
the  native  American  women  possessed 
souls.  In  the  Greek  Christian  Church 
of  Russia  women  were  not  classified  as 
human  beings  until  the  time  of  Peter  the 
Great,  ft  Tliese  are  the  lingering  con- 
sequences of  that  madness  which  came 
from  adding  religious  zeal  to  the  unnatural 
ideals  developed  in  Plato,  from  his  psy- 
cho-sexual disease. 

The  acute  erotophobia  of  the  monks, 
through  sympathetic  imitation,  was  trans- 
fused into  the  masses  as  an  aU-pervading 
mysogyny.  When  the  church  had  es- 
tablished that  association  with  woman 
**was  undean,**  her  religious  and  social 
equality  were  synchronously  destroyed. 
When  it  became  currently  accepted,  that 
the  erotic  hallucinations  of  celibate  priests, 
evidenced  that  woman  was  but  an  instru- 
ment of  Satan  to  tempt  thdir  virtue,  that 
was  the  kindling  of  the  witch-bumer^s  fire. 
So,  also,  when  dominant  ecclesiastics 
asserted  that  woman  was  as  soulless  as 
the  lower  animals  were  supposed  to  be, 
and  **  the  most  dangerous  **  of  wild  beasts, 
her  degradation  as  a  chattel-slave  was 
quite  inevitable. 

By  the  tenth  century,  woman's  sub- 
jection as  a  chattel-slave  was  complete. 
Her  husband-owner  could  mortgage,  sell 
or  kill  her,  just  as  he  could  any  other  live 

tern,  p.  54;  see,  also,  Womant  Churth  and  8Ude^ 
pp.  58-61. 

{  Ledr^s  Hiekiry  of  European  Morale,  Vol.  U., 
p.  8S8,  citing  decree  of  Council  of  Auzerre,  alsoTrop- 


long:  for  other  restrictions,  see  Wowum,  Churth  and 
VSvoman^  Church  and  8iale,  p.  57. 


^e. 


>p.  114  and  IM. 


bd  s  From 


^'s  Woman,  Churdi  and  StaU,  p.  56;  Bar 
's  ff^oman  Under  SoeiaHem,  p.  52. 
^Rosi'  View  of  M  Rdiaiane,  p.  219. 
^Waman,  Church  and  iMaie,  p.  56. 
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chattel.  No  wonder,  then,  that  thou- 
sands of  women  were  driven  into  mon- 
asteries, as  the  only  .place  offering  even 
a  little  freedom,  economic  independence 
and  respectability.* 

The  same  crime  was  more  severely 
pimished,  if  conmiitted  by  a  woman,  than 
if  conm[iitted  by  a  man.f  The  wife's 
rebellion  against  her  husband,  was  pun- 
ished as  treason,  t  President  Roosevelt 
still  esteems  it  akin  to  treason  for  the  sex- 
slave  in  marriage  to  refuse  to  render  sex- 
service.  Before  the  Mothers'  Congress, 
speaking  of  the  deUberately  childless 
wife,  he  said:  ''Such  a  creature  merits 
contempt,  as  hearty  as  any  visited  upon 
the  soldier  who  runs  away  in  battle."§ 
The  deserter  before  a  foe  is  killed.  Does 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  "contempt  as  hearty" 
mean  that  he  desires  also  to  inflict  the 
death  penalty  on  married  women  who 
have  deliberately  limited  their  offspring 
to  a  number  less  than  their  utmost  phys- 
ical capacity?  That  is  the  logical  in- 
ference. 

In  England,  as  late  as  1814,  a  husband 
sold  his  wife  at  public  auction.  ||  There 
is  a  record  of  the  sale  of  a  polygamous 
wife  in  Utah,  as  late  as  1850.  Even  in 
1892,  the  New  York  courts  decided  that 
the  service  of  the  wife  belonged  to  her 
husband  as  a  matter  of  right,  and  that 
she  could  not  recover  for  it,  even  if  hold- 
ing his  written  promise  to  pay.  Thus 
she  is  still  his  legal  slave.H 

"Toward  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  hardly  a  woman  could  be  found 
in  Europe  who  could  read  her  native 
language."**  Even  the  erudite  Erasmus 
doubted  whether  learning  was  a  suitable 
accomplishment  for  her,tt  &nd  all  lesser 
dackers  echoed  his  sentiment  for  centu- 
ries. Even  to  this  day,  some  belated 
victims  to  tenth-century   ideals  still  de- 

*  2  Lecbr's  Europectn  Morals,  pp.  299-3S9 ;  Gage's 
Womant  Church  and  State,  p.  802,  dtiiig  Spencer, 
t  Gage's  Woman,  Church  and  State,  p.  812. 

iWomany  Church  and  State,  pp.  814-815. 
ChrMan  Advocate,  March  28, 1005. 
II  Lecture  by  Rev.  Dr.  Walker,  in  Presbyterian 
Churdi,  Madison,  Wis.  (about  1888.);  alKx  Gage's 
Woman,  Churth  and  St<ie,  p.  89. 


plore     female     education;       especiaOy 
through  women's  dubs. 

We  have  now  seen  how  Christiaii  de- 
nunciation of  marriage,  as  impure,  and 
of  women  as  subordinate  and  vile,  pro- 
duced a  wifehood  of  chattel-slaveiy. 
This  necessarily  involved  that  rendering 
sex-service  had  become  a  woman's  slave- 
duty  to  her  husband-owner.  Under  our 
present  partial  emancipation  and  en- 
lightenment, husbands  lack  the  courage, 
publicly,  to  insist  upon  this  as  their  per- 
sonal right,  but  instead,  ask  for  it  for 
themselves  in  the  name  of  a  class,  nation 
or  race,  which  every  such  man  feels  him- 
self in  duty  bound  to  save  from  its  imi- 
nent  danger  of  extinction.  As  formeriy 
he  demanded  a  slavish  slave,  so  now  he 
demands  a  *' womanly  woman,"  one  who 
joyously  defends  and  meekly  submits  to 
the  male  imposition  of  economic  de- 
pendence, intellectual  inferiority,  a  dual 
standard  of  morals  and  female  duties. 
Motherhood,  as  a  right,  has  vanished, 
and  motherhood  as  a  duty  is  still  preached 
by  the  benighted  as  the  highest  mark  of 
female  slave-virtue. 

Other  forces  have  contributed  to  the 
persistence  of  this  ideal.  The  tribal 
chiefs  and  war-lords,  needing  soldiers  for 
slaughter,  rediscovered  their  advantage 
in  making  breeding  a  virtue.  Napoleon 
needed  "food  for  cannon,"  so  when  the 
brilliant  but  barren  Madame  de  Stael 
asked  him:  "Who  is  the  greatest  wom- 
an ?'\  he  said:  "She  who  has  borne  her 
husband  the  greatest  number  of  chil- 
dren." Frederick  the  Great,  in  1741, 
wrote:  "I  look  upon  men  as  a  herd  of 
deer  in  the  zoological  gardens  of  a  great 
lord;  their  only  duty  is  to  propagate  and 
fill  the  park."tt  President  Roosevelt 
still  endorses  this  ideal  as  the  highest, 
for  womankind,  when  he  says  that  "the 
wilfully  barren  woman  has  no  place  in  a 

f  Blaehinska  V9,  Howard  Mission  and  Home  for 
little  Wanderers,  180  N.  Y.,  p.  407. 

♦♦  Woman,  Pak  and  Present,  p.  57. 

tt  Woman,  Past  and  Present,  p.  58. 

it  Woman  Under  SodaUsm,  p.  75,  dting  KautsW*s 
"Ueber  den  einflus  der  VoUa-yenndinuig  auf  aen 
TorlBcliritt  der  gesellsdiaft'* 
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sane,  healthy  and  vigorous  community/* 
and  adds,  before  the  Mothers'  Congress, 
that:  ''There  are  exceptional  men  and 
exceptional  women,  who  can  lead,  and 
ought  to  lead,  great  careers  of  outside 
usefulness,  in  addition  to  .  .  .  not  as  a 
substitute  for  .  .  .  their  home  duties."* 
Until  the  zoological  garden  of  her  great 
lord  and  master  is  full  of  deer,  and  these 
adequately  cared  for  by  her,  woman  may 
not  even  aspire  to  a  career  of  other  use- 
fulness, without  forfeiting  her  right  to  live 
in  a  ''sane,  healthy  and  vigorous  com- 
munity"! It  is  quite  incomprehensible, 
how  women  with  any  education  can  sit 
calmly  under — or  even  applaud — such 
degrading  denial  of  an  equal  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  other  than  their  breed- 
ing capacity  and  its  incidents. 

The  demands  of  the  war-lord  helped 
to  kill  the  motherhood  of  privilege,  and 
from  its  corpse  raised  the  ghastly  mother- 
hood of  patriotic  duty,  which  refuses  to 
recognize  any  amount  of  social  uplifting 
as  an  equivalent  substitute  for  her  sex- 
service.  The  continued  advocacy  of  this 
ideal,  after  the  war-lord's  motives  ceased 
to  operate,  has  the  appearance  of  a  com- 
promise between  the  ascetic  ideal  and  an 
insatiable  lust,  where  cowardice  and  stu- 
pidity induce  a  vociferous  apology  for 
over-generous  self-indulgence. 

Perhaps  the  most  potent  thralldom 
which  perpetuated  this  new  ideal  came 
again  from  the  church.  In  celibate, 
priestly  eyes,  "marriage  is  something 
unholy  and  unclean,"  to  use  the  words  of 
Origen.f  Sometimes  it  was  explained 
as  an  unavoidable  evil,  and  at  others, 
magnanimously  endured  as  "the  thorny 
bush  from  which  has  come  the  rose  vir- 
ginity."t  The  sentiment  of  St.  Hierony- 
mous  ultimately  prevailed.  He  said: 
"Marriage  is  always  a  vice;  all  that  we 
can  do  is  to  excuse  and  to  cleanse  it."§ 

*  ChruHan  AdvoeaU,  Biay  88, 1905. 

t  Requoted  hom  Babel's  Woman  Under  Social' 
ism,  p.  61. 

t  Requoted  from  Fdix  Adler. 

§  Requoted  from  Babd's  Woman  Under  Social' 
ism^  p.  51. 


To  minimise  and  excuse  the  "vileness/' 
marriage  must  produce  virgins.  There- 
fore the  duty  to  procreate,  which  was  the 
price  of  permitted  "impurity,"  became  as 
extravagantly  over-valued  as  was  the  evil 
to  which  it  justified  an  exceptional  con- 
cession. The  motherhood  of  privilege, 
which  was  already  succumbing  to  the 
motherhood  of  slave-duty  to  a  military 
despot,  now  yielded  also  to  the  mother- 
hood of  religious  duty  to  God. 

Thus  the  husband-master  of  a  sex- 
slave  in  marriage,  not  caring  or  daring 
to  repudiate  the  whole  of  the  ascetic  ideal, 
yet  seeking  a  moral  justification  for  a 
wife's  compulsory  gratification  of  his 
sensual  appetites,  secured  the  aid  of  both 
the  church  and  the  state,  and  aU  these 
still  seek  to  limit  a  woman's  activities, 
to  coerce  propagation  and  its  incidents. 
All  are  united  to  laud  her  compulsory 
sex-submission  as  a  virtue. 

Even  to  this  day,  in  probably  every 
state  in  tjie  Union,  ihe  law  still  recognizes 
the  husband's  ownership  of  his  wife's 
body.  He  may  rape  his  wife  with  prac- 
tical impunity,  since  marriage  is  a  defense 
to  the  crime  of  rape.  When  he  rapes  a 
woman  without  having  acquired  that 
right,  by  priestly  ceremony,  even  though 
she  is  his  paid  mistress,  the  criminal  law 
against  rape  will  send  him  to  prison. 
Even  if  the  law  were  changed,  economic 
dependence  and  a  perverted  public  opin- 
ion, which  in  consequence  of  such  de- 
pendence prates  of  "wifely  duty,"  would 
stiU  compel  submission;  and  all  this, 
because  the  Bible  says:  "Wives,  submit 
yourselves  unto  your  own  husbands  in 
all  things." 

The  Christian  ascetic  ideal,  bom  in  the 
sexual-psychopathy  of  Flato,  had  now 
run  its  hill  course,  from  religious  mys- 
ogyny  to  spiritual  inequality,  to  the  denial 
of  her  possessing  a  soul,  to  her  enslave- 
ment as  a  husband's  chattel. 

In  short,  through  the  influence  of  Pla- 
to's sexual  inversion.  Christian  asceticism 
destroyed  motheriiood  as  a  right,  and 
created  the  motherhood  of  duty,  primarily 
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to  her  huflwuid,  wteooianlj,  and  in 

en  lnDcs»  hjpoaiAaJijp  to  die  Sfarte  and 

to  her  God. 

r  cclf  M  Mtiol  Miuiutity  vai  miabk  Id 
wlioDj  suppicjf  or  penctt  die  Immin 
ieK-ostme.  Uoder  die  pielenie  duit 
numMgt  matt  be  purified  and  ngnurd^ 
die  priests  now  mm/^  to  keq»  it  under 
flieir  oontioL  Topish  rssniils  sodi  as 
Costems,  Pigfaias»  Hosius,  Campeggio, 
and  diofe  leported  hj  Agrippa,  nused 
whofedom  abote  wedlock.*^  Under  die 
tnftimcr  of  sodi  ideas  of  the  ''▼ilcnesi'' 


of  marriage,  it  was  eadj  prohibited  to 
pnibnn  die  ceiemooj  within  chinch 
edifioes^t  Tlioagh  manj,  like  Jefome, 
had  said  diat  the  duly  of  a  husband  was 
'^  incompatible  with  the  duly  of  a  Oiris- 
lian^^  yet  in  the  ninth  centmy  it  was 
argued  that  an  act  of  the  church  could 
validate  marriage;  and  in  1085  Pope 
Hilddbruid  VLL  declared  matrimonj 
a  sacrament,!  and  the  Council  of  Trent, 
in  the  sixteenth  centmj;  was  the  firBt 
Church  Council  to  dedare  matrimonj 
one  of  the  seven  sacraments  of  Catholi- 
dsm«|| 

liany  authorities  had  dedared  for 
dhroroe  and  remarriage  upon  varying 
grounds.  St.  Ef^phanius  allowed  di- 
vorce for  any  crime.1  Justinian  forbade 
divorce  unless  both  parties  desired  to 
enter  a  monastery.**  St  Gregory  the 
Second,  and  others,  blessed  with  infalli- 
bility, authorized  bigamy.  In  response 
to  Boniface  (A.  D.  726),  he  answered  that 
when  wives  were  incapacitated  by  infirm- 
ity, men,  if  unendowed  with  continence, 
might  marry  again.  This  theory  was 
adopted  in  752  by  the  Council  of  Vermeria 
or  Verbery.  Pepin,  the  French  king, 
with  the  French  prelacy,  was  present  in 

*  Edg^s  Variaiions  of  Popery,  pp.  559-560,  dtiiig 
the  original  authoritiei. 
t  Gage'f  Woman,  Church  and  State,  p.  180. 

i  Edgar*!  Variaiumi  of  Poperv,  p.  5S9. 
Gage'f  Woman,  Church  and  State,  p.  fStSt. 
Baoeri  Woman  Under  Soeialiem,  p.  56;  also 
Womant  Past  and  Preeent,  p.  888;  Bungener^s  Htt- 
iarvofThe  Couneil  of  Trent,  Quip.  VI. 
t  Ednir'f  Variatums  of  Poverff,  p.  547. 
**  Babel'f  Woman  Under  Soeudium,  p.  45. 
tt  Edgar*!  Variatums  of  Popery,  pp.  561  to  565. 
n    Father  "H.  A.  Braim,m  New  York  HmU» 


lorod  Ae  pnvilege  of 
vedock  to 
preteoffing  Id  be  free;  audio 
wives  weie  guihy  of  ceilain 
tnmacy.tt  To  keep  aeznal  relations  ander 
pnesUy  control,  nwiriage  with  heretics 
was,  in  the  twelfth  oentaiy,  pralnbrted, 
and  sodi  maniages  ooold  be  rrpndialrJ 
and  remaniage  aDowed4t  1^  Coancil 
of  Xrent,  in  the  siilrmlh  oentnry ,  far  the 
first  time  aoUioritatiiPely  dedared  mar- 
riage indissohUcH 

When  the  priests  made  marriage  a 
"sacramental  andmity  to  five  imrhaslr,'* 
iboa^  its  religioas  sacredness  was  there- 
by groady  oveirstimated,  it  was  yet  rec- 
ognised as  religioady  semi-respedafale, 
nd  tins  was  the  fint  step  towards  our 
growing    sanity   upon    the    sobject   of 


Monks  and  priests,  in  their  mad  desire 
to  discredit  marriage,  came  to  an  ever- 
growing exaltation  dt  the  alleged  virginity 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus.  In  their  noe- 
tomal  erotism,  these  mad  Tictims  <if 
sex-suppresrion  though  they  received 
solace  from  the  ''l^rgin  Mother,"  who 
appeared  to  them  in  thdr  halhicinations.|||| 
Mariolatry  grew  apace.  In  the  fifth 
century,  a  mere  recognition  of  Mary's 
good  fortune  in  her  maternity  began  to 
change  to  acts  of  homage.lflf  The  first 
feast  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
cdebrated  in  A.  D.  11S4,***  and  at  the 
ecumenical  Council  of  1849  the  dogma 
of  the  Lnmaculate  Conception  of  the 
l^rgin  Mary  was  first  authoritatively 
promulgated,  although  her  worship  had 
longexisted.ttt  "True  Catholics  no  longer 
pray  to  Jesus,  except  through  Mary,**  so 
declare  Romanist  authorities.ttt 


June 
p.  65. 


4, 1005;  £d^8  Variationi  of  Popery,  p.  564. 
Edgar's  Vanations  of  Popery,  p.  562;  see,  abo. 


...  Prof.  James  Leuba,  "  On  the  Psychology  of  a 
Group  of  Christian  Mystics  '*  in  Mind  (of  Lcmdon) 
for  Januaiy,  1 005 ;  Edgar's  Variaiions  of  Popery, 

Iflf  Buniaaiu^B  History  of  The  Council  of  Trent,  p. 
404. 

**♦  Woman,  Past  and  Present,  p.  71. 

ttt  Gage's  Woman,  Church  and  State,p.  222. 

ttt Bungener's  History  of  The  Comdof  Trent^ 
p.  500. 
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Many,  like  the  great  Dominican  ascetic 
and  mystic,  Suso,  when  meeting  a  woman, 
Pepped  respectfully  aside,  though  their 
bare  feet  must  tread  the  gutter  or  thorns. 
But  this  was  done,  not  to  exalt  woman, 
as  such,  but  rather  to  discredit  married 
women  by  exalting  the  Viigin.  Suso 
said :  ''  I  do  this  to  render  homage  to  our 
Holy  Lady,  the  Viigin  Mary."* 

While  by  contrast  with  the  Virgin  idol, 
this  was  intended  as  a  reflection  on  the 
generality  of  women,  it  undesignedly 
brought  about,  among  laymen,  that  wor- 
shipful attitude  toward  women  which 
was  characteristic  of  that  chivalric  love 
of  medieval  knighthood.  Thus  the  priest 
tmconsdously  sowed  the  seed  of  chivalry, 
for  the  homage  he  paid  to  women  for  the 
sake  of  a  dead  virgin,  was  soon  imitated 
by  laymen,  for  the  sake  of  a  live  lover. 
On  the  part  of  those  who  ''sigh  like  a 
furnace,"  this  led  to  that  mad  apotheosis 
of  love  passion  which  found  its  public  ex- 
pression in  the  poetiy  and  songs  of  the 
troubadours  and  glee-maidens,  and  the 
special  code  of  sex-ethics  which  was  ad- 
ministered by  their  **  Courts  of  Love." 

They  seem  to  have  esteemed  love  far 
higher  than  religion  or  virtue,  or  any  re- 
straining influence.  In  their  ''Laws  of 
Love,"  it  was  laid  down  that:  "Marriage 
•cannot  be  pleaded  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
fusing to  love  ** ;  that  "  It  is  not  becoming 
to  love  those  ladies  who  only  love  with  a 
view  to  marriage**;  that  "Nothing  pre- 
vents one*lady  being  loved  by  two  gentle- 
men, or  one  gentleman  by  two  ladies**; 
and  that  love  cannot  exercise  its  power 
on  (between)  married  people."t 

No  wonder,  then,  that  every  court  lady 
esteemed  it  necessaiy,  as  a  point  of  amor- 
ous etiquette,  to  have  a  troubadour  in  her 
train,  and  that  he,  in  siUy  proof  of  the 
madness  of  his  devotion,  often  suffered 
the  greatest  bodily  mascerations.  AU 
this  but  furnished  added  evidence  of  how 
extremes  b^et  extremes.  As  the  monks 
and  priests  overestimated  the  sinfulness 


of  love,  so  to  the  same  extent  did  the 
knighthood  of  bachelors  over-value  the 
ethical  potency  of  love-passion.  Even 
to  this  day,  a  large  mass  of  people  still 
judge  unauthorized  sexuality  to  be  im- 
moral per  M,  and  another  large  mass 
determine  its  ethical  status  by  the  degree 
of  intensity  of  the  love-passion  which 
prompts  it.  Both  are  equally  wrong, 
because  they  alike  ignore  the  essential 
factor  of  social  utility  as  an  ethical  cri- 
terion. 

This  chivalry  developed  among  the 
only  people  outside  the  deigy  who  had 
any  influence,  and  therefore  supplied  a 
new  element  in  the  future  ideal  of  mar- 
riage. The  harshness  of  the  old  slavery 
was  ameliorated.  The  husband,  imita- 
ting or  competing  with  the  knight,  must 
at  least  seem  to  be  a  generous  and  benev- 
olent master,  granting  favors,  though 
imposing  duties  and  denying  equality. 
The  wife  must  be  a  willing  and  dutiful 
serf,  whose  chief  virtue  must  be  the  in- 
expensiveness  of  her  keeping  and  the 
absence  of  even  a  longing  for  equalities 
of  opportmiity  and  lib^ty.  Although 
this  marital  diivalry  was  but  a  verbal 
exaltation  and  an  empty  ceremonial  idol- 
atry of  women,t  it  served  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  initiating  a  reaction  against  the 
dominant  ascetic  mysogyny. 

More  and  more  the  wife  ceased  to  be 
a  mere  slave  who  served  wine  to  her  hus- 
band's guests,  and  oftener  was  allowed 
a  seat  at  his  table.  Gradually  those  old 
l^al  discriminations  against  women  and 
wives,  which  had  their  origin  when  the 
wife  was  a  chattel,  are  being  supplanted 
by  more  enlightened  statutes.  Gradu- 
ally, social  customs  are  according  a  nearer 
approach  to  female  equality.  Gradually, 
the  more  liberal  churches  are  recogniidng 
woman's  equal  rights,  not  only  in  the 
pews,  but  even  as  preachers.  Gradually, 
a  few  are  seeing  the  injustice  in  the  con- 
tinued denial  of  political  equality;  and 
still  later  will  come  the  insistence  upon 


*  Wagner's  Simple  Lif§,  p.  82.  (McQnre  Flupps     Chap.  XIV;  Gage's  Woman,  Ckureh  md  Siak,  p. 
'edition.)  117. 

t  Rowbotham's  Trovbadomn  md  Courti  of  Lom,        %  Womati,  PaM  md  Fftmtd,  p.  61. 
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marriage  ideals  which  now  seenr  new — 
but  are  not — in  which  the  wife  will  be 
economically  independent  of  her  husband, 
intellectually  the  equal  of  her  husband, 
politically  with  the  opportunities  of  her 
husband,  and  morally  as  free  and  as  re- 
sponsible for  herself  as  is  her  husband, 
with  no  sexual  duties,  but  with  privileges, 
and  the  recipient  of  an  equal  wage  for 
the  same  labor. 

All  the  remaining  inequalities  by  which 
women  are  discriminated  against  find 
their  sole  justification  in  her  economic 
dependence  during  marriage,  which  is 
the  potent  remnant  of  her  slave-condi- 
tion, about  which  clusters  that  public 
opinion  which  excuses  all  the  continuing 
wrongs  to  women  and  seeks  to  conceal 
them  under  a  meaningless  verbal  exal- 
tation. So  she  has  become  *'the  queen 
of  the  kitchen-stove."  The  influence  of 
the  church  in  the  matter  of  shaping 
marriage  ideals  is  waning.  Organized 
bigotry  cannot  cope  successfully  with  the 
silent  industrial  and  economic  forces 
which  compel  readjustment. 

During  the  later  Middle  Ages,  while 
the  actual  chattel  character  of  woman's 
slavery  was  disappearing,  all  of  its  in- 
cidents remained.  A  "  gentleman  "  could 
have  no  occupation,  except  to  fight  and 
to  love.  The  wife  was  a  drudge.  She 
could  and  did  shear  sheep,  spin  yam, 
weave  the  cloth,  and  make  the  clothes. 
While  the  quaUty  of  livelihood  and  *'  pro- 
tection," which  her  lord  and  master  fur- 
nished her  in  return,  was  never  measured 
by  the  quality  or  quantity  of  her  drudgery 
or  progeny,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  she  never  received  from  him  as  much 
as  the  market  value  of  her  labor.  In  one 
sense  she  was  dependent,  because  her 
husband  alone  determined  the  compen- 
sation for  her  services;  yet  there  can  be 
httle  doubt  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  the 
balance  was  so  much  in  her  favor  that 
more  often  it  could  be  said  that  her  hus- 
band was  living  upon  her  labor  than  that 
she  was  an  idle  dependent  upon  his. 

This  has  been  changed  in  a  very  large 
measure  by  our  industrial  development. 


Where  nearly  all  were  peasant,  millions 
are  now  dty-folk.  The  shepherd  is  far 
removed  from  the  throng.  The  home- 
made wooden  shoes,  sandals  and  mocca- 
sins have  been  replaced  by  the  factory- 
made  shoe.  Spinning  is  no  longer  a  fire- 
side occupation.  The  stockings  which 
were  conmionly  knit  by  our  grandmoth- 
ers are  now  factory-made.  T!he  old  an- 
cestral hand-loom  does  not  compete  with 
child-labor  running  machines.  Sweat- 
shop clothing  and  fashionable  tailors  have 
removed  the  disgrace,  which,  until  re- 
cently, attached  to  the  woman  who  could 
not  make  her  own  and  her  family's 
clothes.  The  cooking,  and  even  ihe 
washing,  are  largely  and  often  better  and 
cheaper  done  at  the  bakery,  the  caimery, 
the  hotel  and  the  laundry,  than  within 
the  domicile. 

One  by  one,  the  occupations  of  the 
house  have  been  removed  to  the  factory. 
Only  in  the  rural  districts  do  any  of  them 
remain.  Even  the  care  and  education 
of  our  children  is  now  better  done  by 
trained  nurses  and  kindergartners  and 
by  professional  pedagogues  than  could 
possibly  be  done  by  most  mothers.  Ex- 
cept where  dire  economic  necessity  com- 
pels it,  married  women  have  not  followed 
their  work  when  it  left  the  home.  This, 
then,  brings  us  to  a  condition  where  there 
are  thousands  of  women  of  the  mis-caUed 
"better"  classes  who  Uve  in  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels,  in  idle  ease,  or  in  homes 
where  they  are  figure-heads,  posing  as 
their  husbands'  exalted  head-servants, 
but  whose  only  ambition  in  life  is  to  be 
accredited  with  respectability,  and  whose 
only  occupation  is  to  render  sex-service, 
mostly  barren,  to  the  husbands  who  fur- 
nish support  as  compensation. 

Such  wives  are  not  chattel-slaves,  but 
willing  dependents.  They  are  not  the 
drudging  house-servants  of  old,  nor  the 
co-laborers  of  their  husbands,  as  in  our 
rural  population.  They  differ  in  no  es- 
sential from  the  kept  woman,  unless  we 
have  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  marriage 
state  that  we  call  the  ceremony  the  es- 
sence, and  a  carelessly  misplaced  **re- 
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spectability/'  the  final  test  of  marriage 
morals. 

These  women  have  neither  the  freedom 
nor  the  relative  intelligence  of  the  hetaine 
of  Greece.  Doubting  their  ability  for 
self-maintenance,  or  unwilling  to  assume 
its  labors,  when  the  methods  of  discred- 
ited women  are  quite  adequate  to  insure 
a  husband's  generosity,  economic  and 
social  pressure  induce  them  to  submit 
meekly  to  a  double  standard  of  morals 
when  it  does  not  lessen  the  luxury  of  their 
own  support.  The  same  conditions  com- 
bined with  the  great  mental  indolence, 
make  them  ever  wilUng  to  tickle  their  hus- 
bands'  vanity  by  a  worshipful  attitude 
toward  their  mediocre  intellect. 

Thus  it  has  come  to  pass  that  with  a 
large  section  of  our  public  the  wife's 
economic  dependence,  intellectual  in- 
feriority, submission  to  a  double  standard 
of  morals,  and  the  acceptance  of  support 
in  compensation  for  a  fruitless  sex-service, 
have  come  to  be  a  part  of  our  marriage 
ideal,  and,  I  fear,  is  the  predominant 
ambition  of  even  those  married  women 
who  do  work. 

We  hear  *' eminently  respectable"  peo- 
ple speaking  of  girls  as  *'well  married," 
meaning  only  thereby  to  indicate  that 
they  have  made  an  advantageous  bargain 
for  their  future  support  in  idleness. 
These  conditions  seldom  find  duplica- 
tions in  past  history,  outside  the  harem 
and  our  ever-present  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion. This  situation  has  perhaps  been 
unavoidable,  and  represents  the  remnants 
of  our  former  female  chattel-slavery  par- 
tially adjusted  to  our  modem  industrial 
conditions. 

The  course  of  evolution  is  never  com- 
pleted. The  still  "respectable"  mar- 
riage-ideal just  portrayed,  and  the  other 
contemporaneous  ideals,  mark  a  trans- 
ition in  which  the  chief  compelling  force 
will  be  economic  pressure,  and  its  in- 
fluence must  now  be  pointed  out. 

These  anomalous  ideals  of  the  past 
century,  did  not  long  pass  without  being 
vigorously  challenged.  Years  ago  I%il- 
lips  Brooks  wrote:    *' Self-support  is  as 


much  the  duty  of  a  woman  as  a  man. 
Servile  dependence  in  money  matters  is 
no  longer  deemed  honorable." 

With  the  granting  of  equal  educational 
opportunities  to  women,  and  a  growing 
— ^but  still  restricted — ^business  chance, 
there  have  come  into  being,  large  num- 
bers of  women  who  decline  to  marry  ex- 
cept on  terms  of  equality  to  themselves. 
Men  of  the  same  class  have  not  so  numer- 
ously adjusted  to  the  new  conditions. 
The  woman  of  capacity,  not  compelled 
to  enter  matrimony  as  a  business  offefing 
support,  and  seldom  able  to  find  a  suitable 
man  who  shares  her  advanced  ideak, 
declines  to  marry  at  all.  As  a  result, 
the  much-envied  ''bachelor  giri"  has 
replaced  the  formerly  despised  ''old 
maid."  From  such  conditions  were  un- 
avoidably evolved  the  ideals  of  an  eco- 
nomically independent  wifehood  so  vig- 
orously defended  by  an  increasing  number 
of  women,  as  in  Charlotte  Peridns  Gil- 
man's  Woman  and  Economics. 

Among  the  peasants  and  unfortunate 
classes  least  influenced  by  the  bourgeoise 
opinion,  the  wives  have  always  remained 
the  co-laborers  of  their  husbands.  These 
women,  besides  raising  their  families, 
have  done  much  of  the  sewing  and  drudg- 
ery of  their  more  fortunate  and  less  pro- 
lific sisters.  Among  the  very  wealthy, 
women  have  their  separate  estates,  and 
enjoy  independence  and  equality  to  as 
high  degree  as  they  are  capable  of  ap- 
preciating. Indeed  these  often  have  re- 
versed the  conditions,  by  taking  a  male 
dependent  as  a  spouse.  This  is  notori- 
ously true  of  those  American  heiresses 
who  purchase  foreign  titles,  to  which  the 
acquisition  of  an  impecunious  husband 
seems  a  mere  incidental  detail. 

It  is  precisely  in  that  large  and  pre- 
tentious middle  class,  falsely  claiming  to 
be  the  bulwark  of  our  marriage  morals, 
that  we  find  the  largest  numb^  of  wives 
accepting  and  longing  for  support  in  idle- 
ness as  a  return  for  a  barren  sex-service. 
Notwithstanding  their  comparative  pov- 
erty, they,  more  than  all  else,  love  to  imi- 
tate the  ostentatious,  wast^l  and  idle 
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luxury  of  their  wealthier  sisters.  They 
can  discover  no  easy  road  to  the  goal  and 
retain  their  respectability,  except  by  sell- 
ing themselves  in  marriage.  This  con- 
dition is  receiving  vigorous  bombardment, 
not  only  from  progressive  thinkers,  but 
also  from  certain  reactionaries,  who  are 
seeking  a  return  to  ideals  of  the  latter 
Middle  Ages,  where  fecundity  was  the 
measure  of  the  married  woman's  respecta- 
bility. 

However,  our  moral  progress  is  very 
seldom  the  result  of  conscious  e£Port  to 
arrive  at  moral  truth.  The  very  great 
majority  of  mankind  acquire  ethical  con- 
cepts solely  by  the  process  of  making  a 
virtue  of  their  necessities.  The  argu- 
ments of  Phillips  Brooks  and  Chariotte 
Gihnan,  and  the  declamations  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  the  Mothers*  Congress, 
will  have  influence  only  in  so  far  as  they 
supply  a  defense  to  wives  for  the  doing 
of  whieit  they  must  do,  even  without  a  de- 
fense. 

It  is  economic  pressure  which  will  com- 
pel our  acceptance  of  an  economically 
independent  wifehood  as  an  ideal.  As 
our  industries  are  now  organizing,  com- 
petition among  employers  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  the  competition  among 
employ^  is  likely  to  become  ever  more 
keen.  This  means  that  an  increasing 
number  of  families  will  be  compelled  to 
enter  the  ranks  of  those  wherein  the  wife 
must  contribute  toward  the  family  main- 
tenance, or  submit  to  the  family's  disso- 
lution. Likewise  an  increasing  number 
of  young  women  will  find  themselves 
confronted  with  a  choice  between  celibacy 
and  a  married  life  in  which  they  continue 
to  be  productive  workers. 

So  long  as  the  marriage  relation  implies 
a  difference  of  financial  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility, so  long  wiU  there  exist  be- 
tween men  and  women  a  double  standard 
of  necessities  and  morals.  Under  the 
pressure  of  adverse  conditions  the  pro- 
vider naturally,  if  not  justiy,  to  some  ex- 
tent measures  the  necessities  of  his  de- 
pendent wife  by  his  own  financial  surplus 
over  personal  necessities  and  pleasures. 


and  never  by  the  market  value  of  the 
services  rendered  by  his  *'hdpmate." 
Thus  it  is,  that  the  wife's  allowance  usu- 
ally increases  as  her  household  and 
motherhood  service  decrease,  with  the 
growing  prosperity  of  the  husband.  With 
disappearing  prosperity,  the  wife's  ability 
to  adapt  herself  to  her  source  of  supplies 
becomes  ever  more  difficult. 

Reinforced  by  the  transmitted  ideals 
of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  average  husband's 
peculiar  sense  of  justice,  or  his  vanity, 
demands  of  a  dependent  wifehood,  as  the 
price  of  benevolence  in  his  economic 
mastery,  that  he  shall  be  the  exclusive 
owner  of  her  body  and  mind,  and  so  long 
as  he  believes  in  bis  own  dominance,  under 
the  influence  of  temptation,  he  will  deny 
reciprocity  in  these  respects. 

Now  we  come  to  a  tracing  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  economic  pressure  in  ite  re- 
moulding of  our  ideals  of  the  marriage 
state.  We  shall  here  discover  how  neces- 
sity is  compelling,  in  the  middle  classes, 
an  acceptance  of  the  ideal  of  an  econom- 
ically independent  wifehood. 

An  army  officer,  with  an  impecunious 
wife,  endeavoring  on  a  small  salary  to 
keep  up  the  required  ostentatious  waste 
of  social  Ufe,  must  almost  necessarily 
inflict  upon  himself  such  worries  as  natu- 
rally unfit  him  for  the  performance  of 
his  duties.  In  Austria  and  Grermany, 
to  insure  the  government  against  this 
incapacitating  influence  of  marriage,  the 
officers,  before  being  allowed  to  marry, 
must  demonstrate  their  financial  resources 
above  salary  to  be  such  as  preclude  these 
baneful  consequences.*  Recently  there 
has  been  some  agitation  in  army  circles 
of  the  United  States  over  the  prospects 
for  placing  similar  additions  to  the  mat- 
rimonial embarrassments  of  its  officers. 

Quite  similar  motives  very  often  de- 
termine employment  in  the  commercial 
world.  The  married  man,  with  a  de- 
pendent wife,  applying  for  a  position  of 
trust  with  but  a  small  salary  attached, 
is  silentiy  discriminated  against,  because 
the  temptation  to  keep  up  the  required 

*  Babel's  Woman  Under  Sodalum,  p.  187. 
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social  bluff  of  family  life  on  a  small  salary 
so  increases  the  moral  risk  of  his  employ- 
ment as  to  make  him  an  unsafe  servant 
These  motives  of  the  employer  do  not 
always  become  known  to  the  rejected 
applicant,  and  almost  never  to  the  public 
However  there  are  exceptions. 

The  press  dispatches  recently  announc- 
ed that  the  Com  Exchange  National 
Bank  of  Chicago  had  posted  this  notice: 
"Employ^  of  this  bank  receiving  a 
salary  of  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  must 
not  marry  without  first  consulting  the 
bank  officials  and  obtaining  their  ap- 
proval.'* The  reason  assigned  was  that: 
*^  It  is  nonsense  for  a  man  to  attempt  to 
care  for  a  wife  and  family  with  an  annual 
income  of  $1,000.  We  would  fed  our- 
selves partly  responsible  for  any  misery 
which  might  follow,  if  we  approved  of 
such  a  course."*  The  clear  imputation 
is  that  an  economically  dependent  wife, 
to  a  husband  with  small  salary,  is  a  direct 


inducement  to  embezzlement,  and  pru- 
dent business  men  are  unwilling  to  assume 
the  moral  risks. 

All  this  but  makes  it  clear  that  eco- 
nomic and  social  pressure  are  compelling 
the  abandonment  of  our  present  ideals 
which,  without  clearer  moral  vision,  we 
refuse  voluntarily  to  relinquish.  Thus 
we  will  arrive  at  a  l^alized,  easily  dis- 
soluble monogamy,  into  which  woman 
will  enter  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
as  to  her  economic,  moral,  religious  and 
political  status,  and  her  compulsory  ma- 
ternity will  be  replaced  by  the  enlightened 
motheriiood  of  privilege,  in  which  the 
right  of  the  child  to  be  well  bom  will  be 
the  paramount  consideration.  The  re- 
alization of  this  ideal,  toward  which  we 
are  tending,  is  still  far  off,  and  what 
may  be  beyond .  is  not  given  me  to 
know. 

Thbodobe  Schsoedeb. 

New  York  Ciiy. 
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THE  STORY  of  public  corruption 
and  dishonesty  in  Milwaukee  is  a 
long  one.  To  trace  its  beginnings  down 
through  all  of  its  interminable  windings 
and  intertwinings  would  be  a  tedious, 
difficult  and,  probably,  impossible  task. 
That  official  dishonesty  and  crookedness 
had  a  beginning  in  Milwaukee  city  and 
coimty  government  no  one  doubts;  that 
the  acme  of  public  tolerance  and  endur- 
ance of  a  corrupt  public  service  was 
reached,  when,  in  September,  190S,  a 
mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Milwau- 
kee was  held  protesting  against  official 
corruption,  is  equally  clear. 

It  is  interesting  to  examine  some  of  the 
circumstances  and  events  which  preceded 
the  calling  of  this  mass-meeting.  Some- 
time during  the  early  part  of  the  year  1901 

*New  York  HmM,  about  Fdbnimiy  81, 1904. 


it  was  claimed  and  charged  that  an  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  ''hold  up**  a 
citizen  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands 
of  dollars  for  the  granting  of  the  privilege 
by  the  park  commissioners  to  join  with 
such  citizen  in  opening  and  making  a 
street  on  property  abutting  one  of  the 
parks  of  the  dty.  The  secretary  of  the 
park  commissioners  was  discharged  from 
the  public  service  because  it  was  claimed 
that  he  did  the  negotiating  for  the  corrupt 
fund.  He  was  later  arrested  and  on  the 
preliminary  examination  was  discharged. 
He  was  said  to  have  made  certain  dis- 
dusures  with  reference  to  this  particular 
transaction,  acknowledging  his  guilty 
part  in  the  same,  but  implicating  others 
prominent  in  sodal  and  official  life.  The 
opinion  seemed  to  be  uppermost  that 
exact  justice  had  not  been  meted  out  in 
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this  matter.  But  the  case  was  allowed 
to  pass  into  histoiy. 

A  few  months  later,  but  in  the  same 
year,  a  grand  jury  was  summoned  to  in- 
vestigate allied  corrupt  conditions  in 
the  public  service.  This  juiy  convened 
in  the  early  part  of  December,  1901,  and 
was  in  session  over  thirty  days,  but  re- 
turned no  indictments.  It  was  quite 
freely  charged  in  the  pubUc  prints  and 
on  the  streets  that  Uttle  would  come  of 
the  grand  jury  investigation.  This,  it 
seemed,  came  true.  It  was  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  reason  of  this  result  was  to 
be  found  in  the  manner  of  selecting  the 
jury  and  the  personnel  of  this  particular 
one. 

Some  things  said  by  this  grand  jury, 
however,  in  its  report  to  the  court,  were 
of  far-reaching  significance,  as  subse- 
quent events  have  proved.    They  said: 

"The  grand  jury  reports  no  indict- 
ments. This,  however,  is  not  because 
there  was  no  evidence  brought  before  it 
of  crimes  having  been  commiUed,  but, 
primarily,  because  of  the  present  method 
of  selecting  grand  jurors,  and  because  it 
requires  twelve  votes  to  return  a  true  bill. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  suggest  a 
change  in  the  present  law  governing  the 
selecting  of  grand  jurors." 

The  same  jury  urge  "that  the  power 
of  granting  special  privileges  in  this  city 
(Milwaukee),  such  as  side-tracks  over 
streets  and  alleys,  extensions  for  bay- 
windows,  and  bridges  over  alleys  and 
streets  connecting  buildings,  be  taken 
from  the  common  council  and  vested  in 
the  board  of  pubUc  works."  They  also 
say  that  "we  would,  indeed,  deem  it  a 
serious  omission  did  we  not  bring  to  your 
attention  the  loose  and  unbusiness-like 
manner  in  which  the  present  county  board 
recently  acquired  a  morgue  and  poor- 
office  site,"  following  the  above  with  a 
somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the  meth- 
od adopted  to  acquire  the  site. 

The  significance  of  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations  of  this  grand  jury  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  jury,  by  impli- 


cation, does  not  hesitate  to  reflect  on  cer- 
tain of  its  members  who  failed  to  vote 
for  true  bills,  and  also  in  the  further  fact 
that  there  was  discovered  the  existence 
of  crime  in  the  pubUc  service.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  of  Wisconsin  incorpor- 
ated into  law  its  recommendation  for  a 
change  of  the  manner  of  selecting  the 
grand  jury.  The  new  grand-jury  law 
became  operative  in  the  spring  of  1903. 

The  report  of  this  grand  jury  had  the 
additional  effect  of  calling  public  atten- 
tion to  the  rottenness  and  corruption  in 
our  local  official  Ufe.  It  was  of  vast  con- 
sequence. And  when,  a  Uttie  later,  it 
was  charged  that  saloon  Ucenses  were 
sold  for  hard  cash  by  certain  members 
of  the  common  council,  and  that  gross 
mismanagement  was  rife  in  the  house  of 
correction,  the  so-called  county  peniten- 
tiary, it  being  claimed  that  the  latter  in- 
stitution was  comiptiy  losing  to  the  county 
of  Milwaukee,  annually,  many  thousands 
of  dollars,  the  public  pulse  of  the  honest 
citizens  of  Milwaukee  became  quickened 
into  righteous  indignation.  This  feeling 
found  expression  in  the  following  lan- 
guage of  a  member  of  the  Milwaukee 
Tumvereia:  "In  view  of  the  exposures 
of  corrupt  actions,  in  many  cases,  crim- 
inal, among  the  county  and  city  officers, 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  honest  citizen  to 
take  steps  to  insure  the  punishment  of 
the  guilty  ones,  and  therefore,  be  it  re- 
solved, tiiat  the  Milwaukee  Tumverein 
arrange  a  mass-meeting  to  be  held  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  which  all  honest  citizens 
should  be  invited,  to  take  proper  steps 
to  secure  the  punishment  of  those  guilty 
of  corruption."  A  mass-meeting  quickly 
followed  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing 
resolution. 

This  mass-meeting,  while  not  as  largely 
attended  as  it  should  have  been,  was  made 
up  of  representative  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  the  city.  The  chairman 
of  the  meeting  made  this  significant  ob- 
servation :  "  It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  condition 
of  things  when  we  find  men  occupying 
official  positions  that  will,  with  impunity 
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and  unpunished,  pocket  all  the  way  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  thousands  of  doQan 
that  ought  of  right  to  be  returned  into 
the  public  treasury.  It  is  a  sad  commen- 
tary upon  popular  government  to  know 
that  a  vote  can  be  purchased  for  five 
doUars,  or  a  suit  of  clothes;  or  that  bills 
against  the  county  government  could  be 
raised,  audited,  allowed  and  paid,  and 
the  spoils  divided  among  the  officials." 

The  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
at  this  mass-meeting  had  an  important 
bearing  on  subsequent  events.  For  they 
served  to  sustain  the  officers  who  were 
attempting  to  uncover  official  corruption, 
and  they  also  provided  for  a  Citizens' 
Committee  of  Ten  who  did  valuable  work 
in  preparing  the  way  for  grand  juries 
which  soon  foUowed  this  meeting. 

Following  closely  the  above  mass- 
meeting,  November  19,  1903,  another 
grand  jury  was  ordered.  In  his  petition 
to  the  court  asking  for  this  second  grand 
jury,  the  prosecuting  attorney  makes 
some  interesting  observations.  "Two 
years  ago  I  made  a  similar  motion,  and 
your  honor  ordered  a  grand  jury  sum- 
moned for  the  December,  1901,  term  of 
the  municipal  court,  and  such  grand  jury 
examined  a  great  many  witnesses,  but 
returned  no  indictments."  Then  follow 
the  reasons  given  by  the  grand  jury,  al- 
ready referred  to  in  another  part  of  this 
paper,  why  they  failed  to  return  no  true 
bills.  Continuing,  the  public  prosecutor 
says:  "The  report  of  the  grand  jury, 
which  is  of  record,  it  having  been  filed 
in  the  municipal  court,  contains  also  the 
following:  *A  great  difficulty  which  we 
have  had  to  contend  with  has  been  the 
unwillingness  of  citizens  called  as  wit- 
nesses to  divulge  to  the  jury  all  the  knowl- 
edge which  they  may  have  had  of  wrong- 
doings and  irregularities,  fortifying  them- 
selves behind  the  impregnable  barrier  of 
"  can  't  remember,"  "  know  of  nothing," 
and  similar  phrases,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, even  claiming  their  constitutional 
privileges.  Furthermore,  we  have  found 
that  those  who  upon  the  streets  and  in 
public  places  have  been  loud  in  their  de- 


nunciations of  dty  and  county  admin- 
istrations, either  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  sessions 
of  the  grand  jury  to  bring  their  charges 
before  Uie  proper  tribunal,  or  when  called 
upon,  also  answered  our  questions  in  a 
general  manner,  as  above  stated.'  As 
your  honor  is  aware,  the  method  then 
existing  for  selecting  grand  juries  was 
changed  by  the  last  legislature.  ...  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  better  results  may  be 
obtained  by  the  next  grand  jury."  The 
prosecuting  attorney  says  that  he  was 
required  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
former  grand  jury,  examined  witnesses, 
gave  advice,  and  the  Uke,  and  from  what 
he  knew  of  the  testimony,  considered 
that  it  warranted  the  returning  of  several 
indictments.  He  abo  assures  the  court 
that  "  there  has  also  come  to  my  attention 
since  the  last  grand-jury  session,  many 
additional  complaints  of  city  officials 
receiving  and  soUciting  bribes  in  con- 
nection with  the  granting  of  franchises, 
privileges  of  laying  sidewalks  over  public 
streets  and  alleys,  extending  bay-windows, 
and  of  building  bridges  over  alleys  and 
streets;  of  receiving  and  demanding 
money  for  the  granting  of  Ucenses  to  sell 
liquors,  and  in  fact,  of  receiving  and  so- 
liciting money  for  doing  many  acts,  which 
the  law  required  them  to  do,  and  of  acting 
corruptly  in  their  offices.  These  com- 
plaints are  chiefly  concerning  the  action 
of  members  of  the  common  council,  as 
well  as  ex-members  thereof,  but  there  is 
also  testimony  that  other  city  officials 
have  acted  corruptly  in  office,  and  I  think, 
should  be  prosecuted  for  violations  of  the 
criminal  statutes.  There  is  also,  I  am 
informed,  additional  testimony  to  be  laid 
before  the  grand  jury,  of  corruption  in 
office  of  many  of  the  members  of  the 
county  board,  and  of  officials  holding 
offices  by  virtue  of  appointment  by  the 
county  board.  There  is  also  some  tes- 
timony that  members  of  the  legislature 
have  solicited  bribes  from  citizens  of  Mil- 
waukee who  desired  certain  measures 
enacted  into  laws." 
This  second  grand  jury  was  convened 
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earijr  in 

its  aittingg  until  the  foUowing  Febmaij. 
The  oomiption  whid»  it  unooYeied  in 
oflidallife  in  the  city  and  county  goyem- 
ments  of  Milwaukee  was  simjdy  appall- 
ing to  the  public  conscience  and  amply 
justified  aU  that  had  been  charged  in  the 
leport  of  the  previous  grand  jury;  that 
had  been  said  at  the  citizens'  mass-meet- 
ing; that  had  been  published  in  some  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  dty ;  that  had  been 
embodied  in  the  prosecuting  attorney's 
comprehensive  petition  to  the  criminal 
court  asking  for  a  second  grand  jury. 

It  is  interesting  to  study  some  of  the 
offenses  charged,  as  having  been  com- 
mitted, by  this  grand  jury  and  by  the 
two  other  grand  juries  which  have  since 
been  drawn.  One  alderman  is  charged 
in  one  indictment  with  agreeing  to  accept 
a  bribe  of  $600  for  a  side-track  privil^e. 
In  another  indictment  with  other  alder- 
men and  ex-aldermen,  he  is  charged  with 
accepting  $1£5  for  a  bay-window  privi- 
lege. Chie  supervisor  is  charged  with 
having  stolen  a  horse  belonging  to  the 
county  and  of  conmiitting  perjury  while 
testifying  before  the  grand  jury.  An- 
other supervisor,  in  fact  there  are  several 
supervisors  indicted  on  the  same  charge, 
for  obtaining  county  orders  under  false 
pretenses  in  connection  with  coal  deals. 
A  former  alderman  is  charged  with  having 
received  three  tons  of  coal  in  one  indict- 
ment; in  another  with  soliciting  a  bribe 
of  $850  for  a  bay-window  privil^e;  in 
another  with  soliciting 'a  bribe  of  $100 
for  settling  a  personal  injury  claim  against 
the  city;  in  another  with  accepting  a 
bribe  of  $1,400  for  a  side-track  privilege; 
in  another  with  soliciting  a  bribe  of  $10, 
000  while  a  street-railway  franchise  was 
pending  in  the  common  council.  Several 
aldermen  are  indicted  with  having  solic- 
ited bribes  for  saloon  licenses.  Alder- 
men and  ex-aldermen  are  diarged  with 
having  received  and  solicited  bribes  for 
saloon  licenses.  An  ex-alderman  is 
charged  with  soliciting  a  bribe  for  an 
aUey-bridge  privilege.  A  state  senator 
is  charged  with  having  solicited  and  re- 
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ceived  bribes  for  his  acticm  or  Tote  on 
certain  kgislaticm  then  pending  in  the 
kgislatuie.  A  former  officer  of  Uie  house 
of  correcticm  (county  state's  piiscMi)  is 
diarged  in  several  indictments  with  em- 
bezzling county  orders,  with  accepting 
a  bribe  of  $100  and  he  is  also  charged 
with  having  obtained  county  orders  under 
false  pretenses.  The  forgoing  only  sum- 
marizes in  part  the  chaj^es  in  several 
hundred  indictments  and  informations' 
against  over  a  hundred  officials,  ex-offi- 
aals  and  citizens. 

NaturaUy,  one  would  be  induced  to 
inquire  how  it  is  possible  or  safe  for  public 
servants  to  ply  such  a  nefarious  and 
crooked  business  ?  Of  course,  it  is  only 
possible  to  do  so  and  succeed  where  thereare 
willing  victims.  And  those  who  consent 
to  such  dishonest  practices,  and  who  par- 
ticipate in  them,  are  no  better,  morally, 
than  the  criminal  public  servants.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  unfeeling  rapacity  of  cor- 
porate demands  and  desires  has  much 
to  do  to  debauch  public  life  and  honesty. 
It  is  often  the  entering  wedge  whidi 
makes  easy  the  way  to  whatever  vast 
capital  may  wish.  But  it  is  not  the  only 
phase  of  easy  public  virtue.  There  is 
discernible  a  growing  indifference  to 
dvic  duty  among  a  class  of  our  citizens 
who  would  be  offended  if  they  were 
characterized  as  unworthy  of  democratic 
privileges.  And  yet,  the  so-called  "bet- 
ter citizen"  of  the  state,  who  does  not 
wish  to  soil  his  fingers  or  garments  with 
what  he  believes  exists  in  the  sea  of  prac- 
tical politics,  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  worst 
citizens,  because  he  fails  to  do  his  whole 
dvic  duty.  The  just  price  of  living  in  a 
representative  government  is  active,  con- 
stant and  intimate  partidpation  in  the 
affairs  of  such  a  government.  He  comes 
far  short  of  his  full  duty  who  fails  in  this. 
There  have  not  been  many  convictions 
under  charges  so  far  found  in  Milwaukee. 
But  it  is  worthy  of  mention  that  there 
have  been  fewer  acquittals.  And  not  a 
few  have  already  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charges  against  them  and  have  paid 
thdr  fines,  or  are  now  serving  time  behind 
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prison  bars.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  .very  few  of  those  in- 
dicted will  escape  conviction. 

It  is  b^eved  that  the  pubUc  house- 
cleaning  now  in  progress  in  Milwaukee 
will  provoke  such  a  wide-spread  awaken- 
ing of  the  pubhc  conscience  as  cannot 
withstand  the  cOTidemnation  that  awaits 


public  boodlera  and  grafters,  that  com- 
parative public  honesty  will  be  the  future 
concomitant.  It  ought  to  be  so.  Let 
us  hope  that  it  will  be  so,  although  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  it  is  high,  needlessly 
high,  and  should  have  been  wholly  ua- 
decessaiy.  Duane  Mowrt. 

Milwaukee,  Wi». 
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OUR  REPUBLIC,  notwithstanding 
certain  unhappy  changes  of  recent 
decades,  still  offers  wonderful  opportu- 
nities to  the  youth  of  strong  heart  who 
enters  the  battle  single-handed  and  alone, 
but  with  fixed  determination  to  succeed, 
with  concentration  of  effort  on  some  defi- 
nite work,  and  with  that  innate  strength 
of  character  that  makes  a  youth  the  mas- 
ter of  himself.  True,  the  op- 
portunities to-day  are  less  than 
were  afforded  before  the  Civil 
war.  When  Abraham  Lincoln, 
before  the  glow  of  the  log-fire  in 
the  rude,  primitive  cabin  wrung 
from  the  meager  books  within 
his  reach  a  wealth  of  knowledge 
destined  to  bear  the  fruits  of  wis- 
dom in  after  years  when  he  be- 
came the  foremost  moral  leader 
among  the  rulers  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  the  world  of  polit- 
ical life  was  free  to  youths  in 
every  station,  for  a  d^;ree  of  dem- 
ocracy prevailed  that  favored 
freedom  and  fostered  the  aspi- 
rations and  ambitions  of  youths 
who,  guided  by  high  ideals,  sought 
to  rise  in  public  hfe. 

To-day   all    this   is   changed. 
The  party-machine,  owned  and 
controlled    by   corporate   wealth         seMir. 
and    privileged    interests    whose 


master-thought  is  the  retention  of  self- 
ish advantages  through  the  control  of 
government  by  their  toob,  agents  and 
jnvtigiea,  bars  the  way  to  a  great  extent 
for  the  poor  but  incorruptibte  youths  who 
refuse  to  become  the  special-pleaders  of 
interests  inimical  to  pure  government  or 
the  rights  of  all  the  people. 

So,  also,  in  business  life.    With  the  rapid 
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dream  of  the  founders  of 
this  natioQ.  The  import- 
fmce  of  these  safe^ards 
of  free  government  to 
the  youDg  of  our  land 
cannot  be  overesbnoated, 
and  happdy  a  growing 
number  is  conung  to  re- 
abze  that  the  republic 
can  through  them  be  in 
fact  restored  to  the  peo- 
ple With  each  victory 
for  popular  sovereignty 
will  come  a  broadening 
of  opportunities  for 
splendid  success  for  the 
brave,  resolute  young 
man  who  concentrates 
his  efforts  on  some  special 
work  and  steadfast!; 
bends  every  eoei^  to 
consolidation  of  varioua  industries  into     reach  his  goal. 

the  hands  of  ever-narrowing  groups  of  Great,  however,  as  has  been  the  nar- 
men  the  gates  of  opportunity  for  success  rowing  of  the  field  for  success  since  the 
and  great  achievements  are  closing  in  domination  of  the  trusts,  corporate  wealth 
many  directions  against  tens  of  thousands  and  privil^ed  interests  in  political  and 
of  our  young  men.  But,  happily,  on  the  business  life,  there  still  remain  multitu- 
other  hand  there  are  every- 
where growing  evidences  of  a 
brighter  future  for  the  rising 
generation  through  the  re- 
sumption of  government  by 
the  peofde. 

Switzerland  has  taught  the 
democratic  world  precisely 
how  the  fundamental  de- 
mands of  democracy,  through 
the  initiative,  the  referendum 
and  the  right  of  recall,  can 
be  preserved  under  the  changed 
conditions  of  our  day  and  how 
reactionaiy,  class  and  privi- 
leged interests,  that  have  de- 
bauched government  and 
closed  the  door  against  merit 
while  oppressing  the  people, 
can  be  overilirown  or  can  be 

forced  to  give  place  to  that  <^^^5^-^ 

equality  of  opportunities  and     D*««.inPhii.deiphi«i;<™iJ. 
of   nghts   for  idl   the   people  -roosevklt  an  msAL  father- 

which  was  the  ideal  and  the  -au,TiaR.skiKKrieauiroiiKrf  omgrat. 
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E  PAimiNOa  OF  YOUI" 


dinous  avenues  for  victorious  achieve- 
ment for  our  young  men^more,  we  be- 
lieve, than  can  be  found  in  any  other  land. 
Our  attention  is  constantly  being  called 
to  some  life  that  has  worthily  succeeded 
alter  breaking  the  bonds  of  environment 
that  seemed  to  chun  the  victim  to  a  tread- 
mill existence  while  his  imagination  and 
the  craving  of  his  inner  nature  urged  him 
to  other  fields.  A  typical  example  of 
this  character  is  found  in  the  life  and 
success  of  John  L.  DeMar,  the  popular 
cartoonist  of  the  Philadelphia  Record. 

Though  bom  in  Philadelphia,  at  the 
age  of  seven  his  people  moved  to  Kansas, 
where  for  the  neitt  fifteen  years  John  lived. 
Here  he  received  his  education  and  here 
he  began  a  stem  struggle  for  a  livelihood 


— a  struggle  marked  by  those  frequent 
changes  of  occupation  that  one  often 
notices  where  an  aspiring  nature  is  bat- 
tling with  uncongenial  environment  and 
blindly  struggling  to  reach  some  sphere 
of  activity  where  the  innate  cravings  of 
mind  and  imagination  can  find  satisfac- 
tion. The  grave  question  of  daily  bread 
and  the  lack  of  specific  educational  train- 
ing that  would  have  early  fitted  the  youth 
for  success  in  a  congenial  field,  compelled 
him  to  accept  the  work  which  was  offered 
at  the  time.  Thus  he  labored  for  a  while 
on  a  farm;  then  he  was  a  clerk  success- 
ively in  a  grocery  store,  a  drug  store  and 
a  hotel.  Finally  he  accepted  for  a  short 
time  the  position  of  a  railroad  brakeman; 
but  all  the  time  his  imagination  called  in 
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whose  natural  cravings  bam 
never  been  satisfied;    nor 
would   we   find    so    nuu^ 
^fc  young  men  vainly  striviiig 

v^  to  adjust  themselves  to  en- 
viFonments  that  fail  to  min- 
ister to  their  natural  tastes 
and  desiT«s  and  that  ousb 
the  finest  aspirations  c4  the 
brain  Many  youths  so  cir- 
cumstanced finally  give  up 
the  hope  of  realizing  their 
boyhood's  dream — close  the 
eyes  to  the  ideal  and  accept 
with  heavy  hearts  the  woric 
which  to  them  means 
drudgery,  through  to  others 
differently  organized  it 
would  yield  satisfaction. 

Happily   young     DeMar 
was  not  of  their  number. 
Through  all    bis    stru^^es 
he  clung  tenaciously  to  hb 
dream,    and   every    leisure 
moment  was  given  to  prac- 
tice and  instruction  in  the  work  so  dear  to 
his  heart.    One  day  Mr.  O.  M.  Venable,  a 
wealthy  Texan,  saw  a  pencil-sketch  drawn 
by   DeMar   on   a   sheet   of   note-paper. 
"That  is  too  good  to  throw  away,  young 
man,"  he  exclaimed.     "L«t  me  have  it. 
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vaiujor  satisfaction — the  satisfaction  that 
comes  only  when  the  heart  is  in  the  woric. 
From  early  youth  young  DeMar  had  con- 
ceived a  passion  for  drawing  pictures. 
One  of  his  chief  pleasures  was  found  in 
making  sketches,  crude  and  inartistic  at 
first,  but  that  gradually  improved,  for 
through  all  his  varied  labors  for  the  bread 
to  sustain  the  physical  man  be  persisted 
in  satisfying  or  at  least  in  ministering  to 
the  cravings  of  his  imagination  by  unin- 
terrupted practice  in  drawing. 

One  of  the  gravest  shortcomings  of  the 
world's  educational  system  lies  in  the 
ffulure  of  all  past  methods  to  give,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  general  intellectual  training, 
that  specific  or  complete  instruction  in 
some  industry,  trade,  art  or  craft  for  which 
the  child  has  a  strong  aptitude  and  in 
which  he  evinces  marked  skill.  Were 
we  wise  enough  to  introduce  such  a  sys- 
tem of  training  in  our  schools  and  uni- 
versities and  make  graduation  dependent 
upon  proficiency  in  some  spedsJ  work, 
the  land  would  not  he  fuU  of  educated 
incapables  whose  lives  spell  failure  and 
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I  am  well  acquainted  with 
Sweet  and  Knox,  and  I 
know  they  will  be  glad  to 
publishit  in  Texas Siftings." 
The  paper  was  at  that  time 
published  in  Austin,  Texas. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  draw- 
ing appeared  in  print. 

"I  was  delighted  beyond 
words,"  said  DeMar  when 
recently  referring  to  his 
first  appearance  in  print, 
"and  I  thereupon  deter- 
mined to  try  to  succeed  in 
the  work  I  loved." 

With  this  object  in  view, 
he  went  to  Philadelphia, 
found  employment  in  a 
Utbographic  establishment 
end  later  in  an  engraving 
house.  Stiii  later  he  was 
employed  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Record,  where  he  has 
worked  consecutively  for 
the  last  thirteen  years,  ten  of 
them  in  the  art  department. 


"THIS  HAPPENED  ON 


DeMar's  cartoons  have  been  widdy  copied,  as  many  of  them  are  peculiarly 
apt  and  not  a  few  are  quite  unique  in 
character.  His  political  cartoons  have 
been  especially  popular,  as  in  numerous 
instances  he  has  administered  a  stinging 
rebuke  or  illustrated  in  a  telling  manner 
the  hollowness  of  some  high-sounding 
pretensions  in  a  semi-humorous  way. 
Such  cartoons  are  in  caricature  what 
satire  is  in  literature.  They  promote  a 
smile  yet  emphasize  a  needed  lesson  in  a 
nianner  that  sometimes  is  well  calculated 
to  sting  the  object  of  the  cartoon  into  a 
realizing  sense  of  how  his  mistakes,  in- 
consistencies or  wrong-doings  impress 
the  keen-witted  and  the  discerning. 
Among  this  class  f^  illustrations  are  found 
the  cartoons  which  we  reproduce  entitled 
"This  Happened  on  Your  Beat,"  "Our 
Uncle  in  a  New  R6le,"  "Roosevelt  an 
Ideal  Father,"  "Up  the  Hill  and  Down 
iMfKT,  m  Phiudeiphia  JteconL  Again,"  and  the  cartoon  in  which  Mr. 

PKACEFDi,  8AK.  Roosevelt  in  one  of  his  favorite  r6ie»,  that 
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Standard  Oil-Trast  and  the  E]evato^ 
Tnist,  as  a  serpent  composed  of  coal,  oil, 
re^gerator,  grain  and  stock-cars,  coUed 
around  the  small  shipper  where,  anaconda 
like,  they  are  crushing  out  his  life,  while 
Mr.  Roosevelt  with  his  "Big  Stick"  is 
hastening  to  the  rescue. 


u 

i| 

ANTI  TRUST 
mAiT  WORKS 

n~:,;j^ 

%           nmyza. 
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of  a  preacher  of  ethics  Insisting  on  law, 
order,  justice  and  moral  rectitude,  is 
confronted  by  Uncle  Sam,  who,  pointing 
to  some  striking  symbolic  illustrations  of 
other  rdles  assumed  by  our  president,  in- 
quires if  they  are  not  paintings  of  him. 
Another  political  cartoon  that  was  quite 
popuUr  last  January  when  it  appeared. 
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and  which  will  he  equally  apt  this  winter 
if  Mr.  Roosevelt  holds  steadfastly  to  his 
former  purpose,  is  entitled  "  The  Big  Stick 
to  the  Rtscue."  It  represents  the  in- 
iquitous freight  rebates  which  have  so 
largely  destroyed  the  small  shippers  and 
built  up  enormous  monopolies,  such  as 
the  Armour  Refrigerator-Car  Trust,  the 
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THE  BIQ  BtlCK  TO  TEE  RESCOE. 

Though  of  less  interest  to  the  worid  at 
laige,  some  of  DeMar's  most  efficient  and 
valuable  work  lias  been  done  In  exposing 
the  evil  deeds  of  recreant  state  and  mu- 
nicipal officers  in  Pennsylvania  and  Phil- 
adelphia and  in  turning  the  searchlight 
upon  the  almost  incredible  corruption 
of  the  city   Republican  machine,  better 
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knonn  as  The  Gang 
One  very  effective  cartoon 
in  this  senes  represents 
Boss  Durham  and  bis  con 
federates  carrying  the  aty 
gas  plant  over  to  the  head 
quarters  of  John  Dolan  s 
United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  This  picture 
brought  ciearlj  before  the 
minds  of  the  people  in  a  di 
rect  and  startling  manner 
the  e\act  character  of  the 
colossal  bteal  which  was  at 
that  time  being  humed  to 
completion  through  the  de 
termined  effort  of  the  re 
spectable  rogues  of  the 
United  Gas  Improvement 
Company  and  the  corrupt 
"  Gang  "  that  operated  the 
city  government.  This  car- 
toon was  one  of  the  highly 
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effective  factors  that  served 
to  arouse  the  whole  ci^ 
until  public  sentiment  prac- 
tically forced  Mayor  Weav- 
er to  break  once  and  for  all 
with  "The  Gang."  After 
the  mayor  had  taken  a  stand 
but  seemed  reluctant  to 
adopt  any  effective  meas- 
ures, and  while  the  ring  waa 
insolent,  defiant  and  con- 
fident, the  Philadelphia 
Record  published  DeMar's 
cartoon  entitled  "Why 
Does  n't  He  Use  the  Gun  ?  " 
referring  to  the  real  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  mayor 
given  him  by  patronage. 
A  few  days  later  Mayor 
Weaver  acted  on  this  sug- 
gestion, and  from  that  time 
forth  the  ring  was  placed 
on  the  defensive.  On  June 
25th  of  the  present  year 
the  Record  published  De- 
Mar's  suggestive  cartoon 
entitled   "Getting  Hot  for 
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the  passage  of  the  bill  to  muzzle  the  press 
represents  the  governor,  with  a  tack-ai- 
forced  paddle,  bringing  the  press  to  pun- 
ishment. The  press,  however,  repre- 
sented as  a  strapping  youth,  is  screening 
his  smile  from  the  irate  governor,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  he  is  amply  pro- 
tected by  the  constitution. 

In  one  respect  we  know  of  no  cartoonist 
who  is  the  peer  of  DeMar.  He  can  with 
a  few  strokes  give  to  inanimate  objects 
facial  expression  so  striking  that  the  sub- 
ject he  has  in  mind  will  be  instantly  rec- 
ognized. He  also  possesses  the  faculty 
of  framing  outline-pictures  from  objects 
and  words,  that  instantly  epitomize  a 
situatioQ  or  contention.  Of  illustrations 
of  the  first  class  we  reproduce  one  entitled 
"The  Only  Tree  in  the  Forest."  Of  the 
second  class  we  give  three  characteristic 
examples,  the  first  representing  "  Peaceful 
Sam,"  the  second  "Colonel  Roosevelt's 
Anti-Trust  Campaign:  The  Front  and 
Rear  Views,"  illustrating  why  Philip 
Armour  of  the  Beef-Trust,  President 
Cassatt  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
and  other  great  trust  and  corporation 
magnates  strongly  supported  Roosevelt, 
in  spite  of  his  vigorous  utterances  against 
the  trusts;  while  the  third,  the  Republi- 
can elephant  formed  of  words,  was  one 
of  the  most  popular  Democratic  cartoons 
of  the  late  campaign. 

These  drawings  will  serve  to  illustrate 
DeMar's  versatility  and  enable  us  to  un- 
derstand how  real  a  power  the  clever  cari- 
caturist is  becoming  in  the  land,  not  mere- 
ly as  an  entertainer  and  as  a  mental  stim- 
ulator, but  also  as  an  ethical  force  in  peri- 
ods of  moral  stress  and  upheaval. 

B.  O.  Flower. 

Boston,  Most. 
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the  Gang,"  wher^  Mayor  Weaver,  the 
tisng  sun,  throws  shadows  from  the 
rulings  behind  which  "The  Gang" 
stands,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form 
the  prison-stripes. 

Governor  Pennypacker,  who  time  and 
again  has  made  Pennsylvania  the  object 
of  ridicule  throughout  the  nation  and 
who  has  so  efficiently  served  the  corrupt 
"Gang"  and  the  franchise  thieves,  es- 
pecially in  his  persistent  attempt  to  muz- 
zle the  press,  has  been  admirably  carica- 
tured by  DeMar.  In  one  of  these  effec- 
tive cartoons  the  governor  is  represented 
as  attempting  to  shield  the  franchise- 
grabbers  from  the  searehligbt  of  news- 
paper publicify  by  blowing  out  the  light. 
Another  picture  published  at  the  time  of 
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GENERAL  SAN  MARTIN:    THE  WASHINGTON  OF 
SOUTH   AMERICA. 


Bt  Professor  Frederic  M.  Noa. 


AMONG  the  great  military  geniuses 
L  through  whose  efforts  the  inde- 
pendence of  South  America  from  the  yoke 
of  Spain  was  accomplished.  General  Jos£ 
de  San  MartLn  ranks  so  high  that  many 
authorities  regard  him  as  the  Washington 
of  the  southern-  half  of  the  New  World. 
By  his  side  only  one  figure  arises  which 
can  be  compared  to  him;  it  is  that  of 
Bolivar. 

San  Martin  was  born  on  the  35th  of 
February,  1778,  at  Yapeyu,  a  village  of 
the  Argentine  Republic,  or,  as  that  coun- 
try was  called  under  the  old  Spanish 
regime,  the  Viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Aires. 
When  still  very  young  he  went  to  Spain, 
where,  during  the  invasion  of  that  penin- 
sula by  the  French  veteran  troops  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  distiuguished 
himself,  espefiaJly  at  the  memorable 
battle  of  Bailen.  For  his  services  he  was 
promoted,  in  the  Spanish  anny,  to  the 
rank  of  colonel.  Whilst  in  this  position, 
San  Martin  heard  of  the  South  American 
revolt  against  the  intolerable  oppression 
of  Spain.  Abandoning  the  splendid  ca- 
reer before  him  in  the  latter  country,  he 
fearlessly  set  sail  for  his  native  land  In 


order  to  offer  her  his  services  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war. 

The  Ai^entine  provisional  govern- 
ment at  once  recognized  the  value  of 
Coionel  San  Martin's  offer  and  entrusted 
him  with  tlie  oi^anizatitm  of  the  insui^ent 
army.  He  did  not  disappoint  the  ex- 
pectations formed  of  him.  He  skilfully 
drilled,  trained  and  oi^nized  the  troops 
of  his  native  country,  and,  at  their  head, 
gained  important  victories  in  Argentine 
territory  and  in  BoUvia  or  Upper  Peru, 
whither  he  had  been  sent  to  oppose  the 
forces  of  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Lima, 
Peru. 

The  bad  state  of  his  health  obliged  him 
to  give  up  for  some  time  the  command  of 
the  army,  and,  at  a  most  critical  moment 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  South  American 
patriots,  he  repaired,  in  18]4,  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  governor,  to  the  Argentine  prov- 
ince of  Cuyo,  the  capital  of  which,  Men- 
doza,  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  eastern  slope 
of  the  lofty,  forbidding  Chilo-Argentine 
Andes,  under  the  shadow  of  snow-en- 
wrapped Mount  Aconcagua  which  towers 
twenty-five  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.     It  was  here  that  San  Martin 
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spent  three  years  in  secretly  raising  and  ond  magnificent  period  of  San  Martin's 
equipping,  with  the  aid  of  the  gallant  life,  which  elevated  him  to  the  h«^it  of 
Bernardo  O'Higgins,  of  Irish  parentage,  a  military  genius.  His  passage  across 
and  the  Chilian  exiles  and  refugees,  that  the  Andes  is  one  of  those  bold  and  gigantic 
renowned  Army  of  the  Andes  which  fin-  undertakings  enough  in  itself  to  immor- 
ally, in  January  and  February,  1817,  talize  the  hero  who  executed  it, 
achieved  a  military  feat  far  greater  than        San  Martin  led  across  the  deep  moun- 


that  of  Hannibal,   Ctesar  or  Napoleon,  tain  streams  and  frozen  snow-drifts   of 

by  crossing  the  bleak,  snow  and  ice-bound  the  Andes  that  Army  which,  like  a  thun- 

Andean  Cordillera  at  a  height  of  more  derbolt,   fell   on   the   Spanish   power   in 

than  fifteen  thousand  feet,  and,  continu-  Chile,  destroying  it  at  the  battle  of  Cha- 

ing  westward  and   northward,  triumph-  cabuco  (February  12,  1817).     Following 

antly  bore  the   banner  of  liberty  from  this  triumph,   came  the  Uberty  of  that 

Chile  to  the  regions  of  the  equator  in  progressive    South    American    republic, 

Peru.     From  this  epoch,  b^ns  the  sec-  afterwards  firmly  cemented,  in  spite  of 
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the  disastrous  defeat  at  ('ancha  Kayada,  Ixjrd  Cochrane,  manned  by  Cliilian  sail- 
by  the  glorious  decisive  battle  of  Maipu,  ors  under  British  oflStere,  transported 
Chile,  April  5,  1818.  the  conquerors  of  Chac-abuco  and  Slupu 

Having,  in  these  parts,  now  destroyed  to  the  land  of  the  Inoas. 
the   Spanish    forecs,    San    Martin,    ably        San  Martin  brought  this  brilliant  ex- 


HONUMENT  TO  GCNSRAL  SAN  MARTIN  IN  THR  CATHEDRAL  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  n 
REUAINS  REl-OSE.      THEi'  WERE  BROUGHT  OVER  FROM  FRANCE  AND 
DEPOSITED  WITH  lUPOSING  CEREUONIES  ICAY  33,  1880. 

seconded   by   O'Higgins,   strove  to   fr«e  pedition  to  a  fortunate  termination,  en- 

Feni  also,  the  center,  in  those  districts,  tered  Lima  in  triumph,  in  1821,  and  from 

for   the    strategic   operations    of   Spain,  there   proclaimed    the   independence   of 

Through   the   joint   <'ooperation   of   the  Peru. 

new    independent    Chilian    government.  Meanwhile,  the  great  General  Simon 

a  volunteer  fleet,  under  the  celebrated  Bolivarbadannihilated  the  might  of  Spain 
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eral  San  Martin  gave  up  to  Bolivar  the 

glory  of  consununating  and  cementiog 
the  liberty  of  Peru,  withdrawing  from  the 
theater  of  war,  and  leaving,  under  the 
orders  of  the  Colombian  commander-in- 
chief,  a  portion  of  the  Chilo-Argentine 
army  and  many  of  its  most  ezperi^iced 
and  valiant  officers.  Later  on,  in  the 
loftiest  Andes,  these  generals  and  soldiers 
covered  themselves  with  gloiy  at  the  bat- 
tles of  Junin  and  Ayacucho,  the  latter  of 
which,  fought  December  9,  18S4,  forever 
assured  the  independence  of  South  Amer- 
ica. 

From  this  time  on,  San  Martin,  with- 
in whose  grasp  had  been  the  wealth  of 
the  Incas,  lived  in  poverty  and  sought 
the  repose  of  private  life.  He  hod  firmly 
consolidated  the  grandeur  and  independ- 
ence of  Spanish-speaking  America,  and 
did  not  wish  the  luster  of  his  name  to  be 
stained  by  participation  in  the  civil  strife 
and  the  unworthy  ambitions  which  broke 
out  in  the  organizing  of  the  newly-eman- 
cipated republics. 

The  hero  cf  the  Andes  left  the  soil  of 
South  America  and  went  to  live  in  France. 
His  life  there  was  modest  and  calm.  He 
died  in  Boulogne,  August  17,  1 850. 
Many  years  indeed  were  to  elapse  before 
those  republics  which  owed  their  inde- 
pendent existence  to  his  transcendent 
genius  and  disinterested  patriotism  ren- 
dered to  his  memory  the  tokens  of  grati- 
tude it  so  richly  deserved;  his  forgotten 
remains  not  being  transported  from 
France  until  1880,  when,  through  the 
initiative  of  the  great  General  Sarmiento, 
the  educator  and  Horace  Mann  of  Latin 
America,  they  were  brought  over  to  Bue- 
nos Aires,  and,  with  imposing  ceremonies, 
were  deposited  in  a  magnificent  sar- 
cophaffus  in  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  the 
capital  and  metropolis  of  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Frederic  M.  Noa. 

Maiden,  Mass, 


QENERAL  BAM  MABTIN  IN  1828.    AOB  FIFTY. 
Reproduced  fhiin  an  nrixlnal  made  In  Bnineli, 

in  Venezuela,  Colombia,  and  the  north 
of  South  America,  figuring  with  splendor 
in  the  battie  of  Pinchincha,  May  22, 1822, 
a  decisive  victwy  for  the  Colombian  army 
in  Ecuador,  as  wdi  as  for  the  renowned 
dragoons  of  the  Cbilo-Argentine  army, 
sent  by  San  Martin  to  win  fresh  laurels, 
fighting  side  by  side  with  their  brethren 
of  Colombia. 

San  Martin,  realizing  the  importance 
of  having,  in  Peru,  a  combination  of  mili- 
tary operations  between  the  forces  under 
his  command  and  the  troops  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelan hero,  marched  in  person  to  seek 
Bolivar,  and  in  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
occurred,  from  the  22d  to  the  25th  of  July, 
1822,  the  celebrated  conference  of  those 
two  geniuses  of  the  South  American  revo- 
lution and  war  of  independence.  The 
result  of  this  consultation  was  that  Gen- 
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n.    DOMINANT  TRUSTS  AND  CORPORATIONS— (Conhnwed) 

Bt  Hon.  J.  WxiiNER  Mills. 


The  Pageant  of  the  Throne-Powers — The 
Coal-  Trust — (Continued). 

THE  PAGEANT  of  the  throne-pow- 
ers  is  still  before  us.  It  is  only  the 
Denver  Utility-Trust  that  just  brushed 
by.  As  our  seats  are  easy,  let  us  remain 
to  the  end  and  patiently  witness  the 
haughty  parade  of  the  Coal-Trust,  and 
after  it  the  Smelter-Trust  and  the  Rail- 
roads. With  the  exception  of  the  Victor 
Coal  Company  and  the  Northern  Coal 
and  Coke  Company,  all  the  corporations 
that  will  now  pass  before  us  are  not  local 
to  Colorado, — their  operations  ejrtend 
into  many  states.  But  it  is  their  conduct 
in  this  state  alone  that  will  especially  en- 
gage our  attention.  Incidentally,  how- 
ever, here  and  there  we  will  get  a  glimpse 
of  their  national  ramifications  and  in- 
fluences. In  a  more  restrictive  way  some 
of  the  constituent  members  of  the  Denver 
Utility-Trust  are  also  national.  The 
Gas  company  belongs  to  the  McMillan 
trust,  the  Telephone  company  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Bell  monopoly  of  Boston, 
and  the  Tramway  is  frequently  on  the 
eve  of  being  sold  to  some  eastern  syndi- 
cate. While  this  foreign  control  of  local 
public  functions  is  suggestive  and  may 
be  a  further  pregnant  reason  why  mu- 
nicipal-ownership should  be  rapidly  ad- 
vanced, still  it  does  not  lead  us  so  directly 
into  the  domain  of  national  considerations 
as  when  we  touch  upon  the  Colorado 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  American 
Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  and 
the  railroads. 

THE  COAL-TRUST. 

First  and  foremost  in  this  trust  is  The 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  but 
recently  on  every  tongue  in  connection 

*The  first  of  this  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the 
July,  1906,  number  of  Thb  Arena. 


with  the  defiant  rebates  given  to  it  by 
Paul  Morton,  Vice-President  of  the  Santa 
Fe  Railroad  Company.  While  it  is  over- 
shadowing in  importance,  and  is  in  one 
sense  the  coal-trust  itself,  there  are  local 
reasons  that  will  presently  appear  why 
the  Victor  Coal  Company  and  the  North- 
em  Coal  and  Coke  Company  must  be 
associated  with  it  in  considering  the  coal 
situation  in  this  state. 

In  my  first  paper  I  pointed  out  the 
immense  wealth  of  coal  in  Colorado. 
Routt  county  alone,  on  the  Moffat  road, 
has  an  estimated  coal-area  as  large  as  the 
six  states  of  New  England  with  New 
Jersey  added  and  can  support  a  popula- 
tion of  five  million  people.  If  a  million 
tons  per  day  were  mined,  it  would  take 
164  years  to  exhaust  these  coal-beds; 
and  ten  million  tons  per  year  would  not 
exhaust  them  short  of  5,973  years.'* 

This  is  the  reserved  field  of  coal,  how- 
ever, and  none  of  it  is  yet  upon  the  market. 
Still,  it  is  being  so  rapidly  and  scandal- 
ously appropriated  by  the  coal-trust  and 
minor  companies  and  individuals  who 
are  but  pawns  upon  its  exploiting  chess- 
board, that  already  the  newspapers  have 
been  crying  out  against  the  fraud  and 
graft. 

The  principal  present  working  coal- 
fields that  supply  Denver  and  the  towns 
and  cities  at  the  eastern  base  of  the  Rock- 
ies, are  the  Northern  fields  near  Boulder, 
the  Southern  fields  near  Pueblo,  Walsen- 
berg  and  Trinidad ;  the  Caiion  City  field, 
the  Garfield  county  field,  and  the  anthra- 
cite mines  of  Crested  Butte  in  Gunnison 
county. 

The  people  in  all  our  towns  and  cities 
are  at  tiie  mercy  of  the  coal-trust.  The 
lignite  coal  of  the  Northern  fields,  re- 

*  E.  A.  Hewitt,  M.E.,  in  Rodcy  Mouniain  New9, 
December  81,  1904. 
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quiring  but  a  short  haul  to  Denver,  is 
retailed  at  the  latter  place  at  an  average 
of  about  $4.50  per  ton;  the  bituminous 
coal  of  the  Southern  fields  costs  still  more, 
and  the  anthracite  coal  sells  for  $6.50  to 
$7.00  per  ton.  A  few  years  ago  the  man- 
agement of  one  of  the  daily  papers  in 
Denver  leased  a  coal-mine  in  the  North- 
em  field,  and  by  way  of  increasing  its 
circulation  advertised  and  sold  its  coal 
at  $3.50  per  ton.  The  trust,  however, 
made  quick  end  of  this  journalistic  ven- 
ture, and  the  denouement  was  told  in 
1901  before  the  legislative  "Coal-Strike 
Investigating  Committee."  Here  are  a 
few  lines  from  the  testimony  of  the  afore- 
said editor: 

"  Senator  Ward — '  Can  a  mine  be  work- 
ed and  coal  sold  at  $4.00  a  ton,  at  a  pro- 
fit?' 

"Answer — 'I  want  to  make  this  just 
as  emphatic  as  English  can  make  it, — 
coal  can  be  mined  and  sold  at  $4.00  at  an 
immense  profit  and  it  ought  to  be  mined 
and  sold  for  $3.50.' 

"  Senator  Moore — *  Would  you  be  will- 
ing to  go  into  the  business  again  ? ' 

"Answer — ^"I  will  pay  a  heavy  bonus 
for  such  an  opportunity.  For  a  mine 
producing  500  tons  a  day,  I  would  be 
willing  to  pay  $10,000  bonus  and  sell  at 
$3.50  a  ton  and  make  big  money.' 

"Senator  Ward — ^'To  what  do  you  at- 
tribute the  complaint  of  the  companies 
that  they  are  losing  money  in  the  North- 
em  field  ? ' 

"Answer — ^*I  consider  it  a  perfect  ab- 
surdity and  perfectly  untrue.'  "♦ 

This  investigating  committee  devel- 
oped the  further  fact  that  the  Northern 
Coal  and  Coke  Company  fixes  the  price 
in  the  Northern  field,  and  that  before  the 
strike  then  in  question,  coal  was  mined 
and  loaded  on  the  cars  for  $1.75  per  ton 
for  clean  coal,  $1 .25  for  "  mn  of  the  mine  " 
and  50  to  75  cents  for  slack. 

During  some  of  the  recent  coal-strikes, 
when  the  trust  was  adding  to  its  profits 

*F.  6.  Bonfils,  as  reported  by  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  February  1,  1901. 


out  of  the  hard-earned  wages  of  its  toilers, 
this  Northern  lignite-coal  was  sold  in 
Denver  as  high  as  $8.00  to  $10.00  per 
ton.  On  one  such  occasion,  too,  a  coal 
famine  was  threatened  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  and  besides  the  terror  of  such  a 
distressing  situation,  many  struggling 
and  destitute  families  were  sorely  im- 
poverished by  paying  extortionate  prices 
for  coal  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

But  the  physical  suffering  and  discom- 
fort thus  inflicted  is  not  all. 

The  greater  infliction  imposed  by  the 
coal-trust  upon  the  people  is  by  its  mili- 
tary outrages,  industrial  tyranny,  and 
electoral  frauds  in  the  several  towns  and 
counties  of  the  Southern  coal-fields  of 
the  state.  Then,  too,  there  is  in  all  the 
coal-fields  such  a  monstrous  shufBing  of 
the  revenues  and  such  an  evasion  of  the 
tax-roU  by  the  coal-trust  as  is  calculated, 
in  the  words  of  President  Harriscm,  quo- 
ted in  a  former  paper  of  this  series,  to 
cause  *'a  fierce,  unmeasuring  anger.'* 

LEASING  COAIr-LANDS  OF  THE   STATE. 

Moreover,  the  state  has  leased  to  the 
coal-trust  and  subsidiary  operators  29,- 
954.45  acres  of  coal-lands  for  the  nominal 
sum  of  ten  cents  per  ton  royalty  **  run  of 
the  mine,"  minimum  to  be  1,000  tons  per 
annum.     These  leases  once  in  hand,  the 
state  has  been  treated  by  the  trust  as  a 
mere  trading  agency  to  put  it  into  pos- 
session of  the  people's  coal.     The  reports 
and   payments   required   by  the   several 
leases  have  been  either  entirely  ignored 
or  made  only  occasionally  and  indiffer- 
ently at  the  company's  pleasure.     In  one 
instance,  the  Victor  Fuel  Company  leased 
two  full  sections, — 1,280  acres, — embrac- 
ing the  Maitland  and  Delaqua  mines  in 
Huerfano  county,  and  after  a  long  period 
of    defiant    indifference    it    was    finally 
brought  to  a  settlement  and  it  was  found 
that  it  owed  the  state  in  royalties  $8,216. 
Instead  of  paying  inmtiediately,  however, 
it  proposed  the  execution  of  a  new  lease  to 
run  ten  years  from  June  30,  1902,  which 
was  accordingly  done.     But  the  money 
was  never  paid  in  fact,  and  it  now  turns 
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out  that  the  new  lease,  instead  of  pro- 
viding for  its  unqualified  payment,  pro- 
vides, on  the  contrary,  that  the  company 
shall  have  a  credit  for  $8,216  to  apply  in 
its  favor  against  royalties  accruing  under 
the  terms  of  the  new  lease.  This  was  a 
transaction  of  Governor  Orman's  admin- 
istration, but  he  and  all  the  members  of 
his  land-board  protest  that  any  such  giv- 
ing away  of  the  state's  money  by  wiping 
out  the  company's  debt  and  giving  it  a 
credit  was  ever  discussed  or  intended, 
and  they  are  mystified  as  to  how  it  be- 
came a  part  of  the  lease.     Moreover,  the 
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lay  down  his  troubles  horn  this  lease  and 
to  abdicate  the  executive  functions  of  this 
great  state  in  favor  of  the  coal-tnist. 
Accordingly,  these  two  valuable  sections, 
with  their  two  valuable  coal-mines,  were 
advertised  to  be  sold  on  June  6,  1905. 
But  again  the  scheme  of  the  trust  was  in 
evidence,  and  an  unknown  waif  floated 
in  under  the  apparent  guidance  of  ez- 
Govemor  James  H.  Peabody,  well  sup- 
ported, too,  by  an  editor  and  a  lawyer, 
and  this  unidentified  stronger  with  the 
strange  name  of  J.  M.  Blee,  gave  the 
register,  for  coal-land  that  would  be  a 
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FACSIUILE  OF  THB  COLORADO  SUPPLY  COMPANyS  "SCRIP." 


lease  provides  for  a  ten-cent  royalty  only 
on  such  coal  as  will  not  pass  through  a 
If-incb  screen.  To  avoid  even  this  in- 
finitesimal royalty  the  company,  instead 
of  picking  down  the  eoal  as  is  usual, 
shoots  it  out  "  on  the  solid,"  thus  so  gran- 
ulating about  65  per  cent,  of  the  output 
that  it  will  pass  through  the  above-men- 
tioned screen.  This  fine  coal  is  used  to 
make  a  valuable  coke  product;  it  is  also 
a  choice  coal  for  steam;  accordingly  65 
per  cent,  of  the  people's  coal  is  being 
taken  under  the  bungling  and  suspicious 
terms  of  this  lease  without  the  payment 
to  the  state  therefor  of  even  a  single  cent! 
Thus  harried  and  trifled  with.  Govern- 
or McDonald  recently  seemed  wiUing  to 


snap  at  $500  an  acre,  the  munificent  bid 
of  MO,  and  there  wa»  no  other  hid.  These 
coal-mines  belong  to  the  school-children 
of  the  state, — they  are  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  lands.  They  are  also  two  of  the 
largest  and  best  coal -producers  in  Colo- 
rado and  are  probably  worth  $1,000  per 
acre.  Yet  the  coal-trust  was  so  faithful 
to  the  Peabody  administration  and  the 
gubernatorial  contest  it  entailed  that  it 
was  audacious  enough  to  suppose  it  could 
add  to  its  other  audacities  the  successful 
filching  from  the  school -children  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  of  their  sacred  pat- 
rimony, for  the  trifling  sum  of  $40  per 
acre.  But  there  was  too  much  publicity. 
All  the  people  were  looking  on,  even  if 
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J.  M;  Blee  were  the  onlv  bidd^*.  Let 
us  hope,  too,  that  GovemcM'  MeDonakl 
at  last  saw  over  the  towering  heads  of  the 
coal-trust  the  sparkling  eves  of  the  little 
tots  he  would  not  betraj.  So  the  sale- 
scheme  failed.  Blee's  bid  was  hung  up 
and  is  still  hung  up  and  the  lease  goes  on^ 
but  no  royalties  are  being  paid  and  the 
state  is  still  defied. 

Look  now  at  all  these  grievances :  ex- 
torting money  from  eveiy  citizen  and 
blood -money  fnHn  the  poor,  paying  or 
agreeing  to  pay  the  state  ten  cents  a  ton 
and  selling  the  same  ton  to  the  people  at 
from  $4.00  to  $6.00,  making  quarry- 
slaves  of  the  miners  until  strikes  are  in- 
ontable,  and  then  calling  for  troops  from 
the  very  government  with  which  they 
dawdle  and  upon  which  they,  practice 
their  cheats  and  subterfuges,  desecrating 
all  the  standards  of  civic  virtue  and  ri^it- 
eousness  and  turning  ballot-boxes  into 
Xoah's  arks,  from  which  they  give  us 
their  puppet  governors  and  judges  and 
petty  oflBcers  at  will.  All  this  and  more 
they  do,  besides  shifting  the  tax-load  from 
their  oTWi  to  weaker  backs.  And  yet  the 
people  are  mute !  All  this  they  do,  more- 
over, as  the  commercial  handlers  of.  a 
commodity  that  is  almost  as  necessary  to 
life  and  comfort  as  air  and  water.  The 
state  itself  is  so  staggered  by  their  grip 
that  it  seems  as  helpless  as  a  child  and 
it  does  nothing.  It  does  nothing  for  a 
people  whose  children  are  owners  of  more 
than  29,000  acres  of  working  coal,  and 
who  own  altogether  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand*  acres  of  the  finest  coal -lands 
in  the  west,  and  embracing,  too,  immense 
areas  of  the  best  bituminous,  coking  and 
anthracite  coals.  It  does  nothing  be- 
cause it  is  paralyzed  by  the  trust.  It 
does  not  even  make  a  sensible  lease  of  the 
children's  coal.  It  does  not  try  to  pro- 
tect the  people  by  providing  that  they  can 
always  buy  the  coal  owned  by  their  chil- 
dren, and  mined  by  the  trust,  at  a  reason- 

*Mr.  Woodruff,  Register  of  the  Land  Board,  allows 
me  to  quote  him  as  saying  that  100,000  acres  is  a  yeiy 
conservative  estimate  of  the  aggregate  coal-holdings 
of  tiie  state;  that  it  probablyhas  40,000  in  Routt 
county  alone. 


able  maximum  figure  that  .wiS  pgefcnt 
extortion.  It  does  not  even  put  the  tnHt 
upon  good  behavicNT  and  imQce  .die 
tenninable,  like  the  license  for 
upon  the  corporation's  cormpt 
ence  with  elections  and  politics-.  Nor 
does  it  try  to  protect  the  peace  C|f:tlie  4late 
or  to  protect  the  childrai's .  minfiB  fcon 
the  stain  of  human  blood  by  stipidiriipnB 
as  to  hours  and  wages,  or  by  leqanjug 
arbitration  of  the  differences  aruiqg  be- 
tween the  lessee  and  its  tQiling  ndiien* 

Thus  remiss,  even  as  to  leaaqgijlie 
people's  coal,  of  course  it  is  idle  to  ca^ect 
the  state  to  enrage  the  trust  by  iniitpling 
Prussia's  recent  exanij^  of  natioiadUiig 
the  Hibemia  mines  ''in  order  to  giye  the 
government  power  over  the  coal-syndi- 
cate/' But  in  Colorado  the  pecqpfe  al- 
ready own  more  than  enqu^  coaKmnieB 
to  give  such  governmental  power,  yet  flie 
power  lies  dormant.  It  m^j  sometiiiie 
be  awakened,  perhaps^  The  Democratic 
party  in  New  York  has  already  dedated 
for  public-o^-nership  of  coal,  uid  such  a 
coal  famine  as  forced  the  issue  theremay 
sometime  force  a  .similar  issue  liiere.  ~  fi 
parents  do  not  soon  see  the  way  out  and 
save  their  children's  coal,  perhaps  the 
teachers  of  the  children  will  make  the 
move.  ENd  not  the  teachers  of  Chicago 
organize  their  law  committee  and  bring 
the  hiding  millions  of  the  corporations 
into  revenue  service  for  the  schook? 
Why  may  not  the  vigor  and  vim  of  the 
educational  forces  of  Colorado  organize 
their  lease  committee,  and  make  tbe  diil- 
dren's  coal  pay  better  wages  to  the  miners 
and  the  teachers,  and  control  the  prices 
of  the  trust  to  the  advantage  of  the. pock- 
ets of  the  people  ?  But  if  they,  too,  are 
intimidate<l  or  indifferent,  why  should 
organized  labor  hesitate  to  secure  and 
work  a  coal-lease  ?  It  was  only  last  yreek, 
at  Salida,  that  the  State  Federation  of 
Labor  declared  in  favor  of  public-owner- 
ship of  coal-mines.  Why  not  appoint  at 
once  a  lease  committee  to  operate  inde- 
pendently or  in  conjunction  with  the  lease 
committee  of  the  teachers  ?  Of  course, 
it  means  a  fight  with  the  coal-trust  and 
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railroads  and  other  throne-powers  of  the 
state.  But  the  issue  is  not  doubtful  with 
the  people  back  of  the  movement, — and 
back  of  it  they  are  sure  to  be  if  the  work 
is  done  efficiently  and  with  the  proper 
zest  and  spirit. 

LAND-OBABBINO   IN  COLORADO. 

Other  forces  that,  from  conmianding 
opportunity,  position  and  influence, 
might  intervene  in  the  coal  problem  to 
the  advantage  of  the  public  are  as  indif- 
ferent as  the  state — and  possibly  as  guilty. 
Indeed,  instead  of  intervening  they  pre- 
fer, to  the  great  advantage  of  the  trust, 
the  "dog  in  the  manger"  attitude,  and, 
accordingly,  by  vest-pocket  titles,  hold 
absolutely  out  of  use  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  choicest  coal-lands 
of  the  state.  Take  Las  Animas  county 
alone  as  an  example,  where  agricultural 
and  grazing  lands  in  the  coal-belt  are 
practically  freed  from  taxes  by  an  arbi- 
trary classification  leaving  them  out  of 
the  coal  list.  There  the  distinguished 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  of  Boston,  holds 
160  acres  of  agricultural  land  assessed 
at  $800,  1,821.54  acres  of  grazing-land 
assessed  at  $1,745,  and  1,840  acres  of 
coal-land  assessed  at  $38,000,  and  upon 
all  of  which  he  paid,  in  1904,  the  mere 
nominal  tax  of  $578.91 .  G.  St.  L.  Abbot, 
whoever  he  may  be,  assessed  "in  care  of 
Charles  Francis  Adams,"  hoISs  160  acres 
of  agricultural  land  assessed  at  $800, 
1,760  acres  of  grazing-land  assessed  at 
$2,280,  and  400  acres  of  coal-land  as- 
sessed at  $6,800,  and  his  tax  for  1904  was 
the  trifling  sum  of  $168.98.  Thomas  G. 
Blackstock,  another  unknown,  assessed 
"in  care  of  Charles  Francis  Adams," 
holds  680  acres  of  grazing-land  assessed 
at  $780,  and  1,000  acres  of  coal-land  as- 
sessed at  $28,400.     His  tax  for  1904  was 

<p4\/<7.«74. 

Here  are  over  seven  thousand  acres  of 
Colorado  coal-land  held  out  of  use  and 
tied  up  by  a  vest-pocket  title  in  the  hands 
of  an  absentee  statesman  of  Boston.  He 
does  nothing  but  hold  his  title  and  pay  a 


nominal  tax,  while  evidently  waiting  to 
get  his  price  from  the  coal-trust,  or  pos- 
sibly to  form  a  new  trust  of  his  own. 
President  Bigelow,  the  defaulting  Mil- 
waukee banker,  now  serving  a  sentence  in 
the  federal  penitentiary  at  Leavenworth, 
holds  idle  and  out  of  use,  in  Huerfano 
county,  1,802  acres  of  coal-land  assessed 
at  but  $6,800.  Yet,  according  to  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatches,  this  Colorado 
land  is  rated  in  Milwaukee  as  reasonably 
worth  $100,000.  The  estate  of  the  late 
distinguished  Benjamin  F.  Butler  owns 
74,440  acres  in  Pueblo  county,  being  a 
part  of  the  old  Vigil  and  St.  Vrain  grant. 
It  is  assessed  at  $104,687.  In  the  same 
county,  J.  C.  TeUer,  brother  of  Senator 
TeUer,  owns  15,918  acres  assessed  at 
$26,900.  W.  G.  Purdy,  for  the  Chicago, 
Bock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany, also  many  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  add  to  the  Adams-Bigelow-But- 
ler-Teller  list  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  acres  of  coal-lands  in  Colorado  idly 
and  speculatively  held  out  of  use  and 
which  fraudulently  dodge  their  fair  ap- 
praisement on  the  tax-roUs.  Indeed,  so 
infimtesimal  are  the  coal-mines  worked 
by  the  coal-trust  itself,  compared  with 
the  vast  coal-areas  it  owns  and  controls, 
that  it,  too,  is  open  to  the  charge  of  the 
"dog  in  the  manger^  plan  of  operations. 
In  1904  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany worked  24  coal-mines  with  a'  total 
output  of  2,728,488  tons  of  two  thousand 
pounds  each;  the  ^ctor  Fuel  Company 
worked  10  coal-mines  with  a  total  output 
of  948,542  tons ;  and  the  Northern  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  worked  18  coal- 
mines with  a  total  output  of  628,116  tons. 
These  last  and  lowest  tonnage  figures  are 
almost  as  large  as  the  total  tonnage  output 
of  aU  the  other  coal-mines  in  the  state.  In 
the  table  given  on  page  610  we  have  room 
only  for  the  holdings  of  the  two  largest 
companies  of  the  coal-trust  and  only  in 
the  counties  of  the  Southern  coal-field. 
They  also  have  have  inmiense  holdings 
in  other  counties,  and  the  Northern  Coal 
and  Coke  Company  and  other  exploiters 
are  securing  lai^  holdings  in  the  South- 
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COLORADO  FUSL 
A  IRON  CO. 

ACFM 

Agricoia 
LuuL 

Value, 
1904. 

Acres 

Ontdiig 

Lend. 

Value, 
1904. 

Acres 

Onai 

Lends. 

AsMssed 

Value, 
1904. 

RKMARKA 

♦Huerfano  Co 

♦Las  Animaa  Co. . 

tLas  AnimaB  Co. . 

Paeblo  County. .  . 
Pueblo  County. . . 
Pu^lo  Coun^. . . 

160 
2,204.16 

1,850 

2,2611 

51,940| 

6,292 

$1,660 

9,250 

113,383 
207,337 
161,745 

14,204 
4,784.33 

236,667 

$129,602 
247,090 

2,230 
17,469.93 

14,480 

$111,600 
1,316,365 

80,200 

$315,000  (impioye- 
ments). 

Total  asB'm't  for  sH 
and  plants.    Tax, 
1904,  $30,249.75. 

Total  asB'mH  for  all 
and  plants.    Tax, 
1904,  $6,229.69. 

Total,  . . . 

64.707.16 

$488,375 

255,655.33 

$376,692 

34,169.93 

$1,507,065 

VICrOR  FUEL  CO. 
Huerfluio  County. 
T«aA  Animas  Co. . . 

266 

760 
6,097.68 

3,320 

4,900 
4,716.77 

41,800 
212,316 

$22,360  (improve- 

ments). 
Total  aas'm't  for  an. 

Tax,  1904,  $3,920.- 

72. 

Total,  . . . 

265 

6,857.68 

$8,320 

9,616.77 

$254,116 

*  Aswsnert  in  name  of  S.  V.  Oarey  (Colo.  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.). 
t  Aaseaaed  in  name  of  Rocky  Mountain  Coal  A  Iron  Co.  (Colo.  Fuel  A  Iran  Co.) 
1  Part  of  Nolan  Grant,  asioBSBrt  in  name  of  The  Pueblo  Realty  Trust  Co.  (Colo.  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.) 
Part  of  the  Nolan  jrant  is  in  the  city  of  Pneblo  and  in  addition  to  above  the  town  lots  assessed  to  last-named  Oob- 
pany  are  valued  at  n70. 810.     D.  C  Seaman,  trustee  (Colo.  Fuel  A  Iron  Co.)  has  town  lots  Tslued  at  $107,848.     Thli 
company  also  has  in  addition  to  above  in  Paeblo  county :  grasing  land  assessed  at  $111.728 ;  quarries  and  plant  asna- 
ed  at  91,867,641 ;  ditch  rlghu  asssswd  at  825,000 ;  pemnal  propeity  awsewed  at  8608,089 ;  and  city  property  asseand  at 
$40,667.    Total,  $2,050,  120l    These  ▼aluable  city  lands  of  the  company  are  within  a  qoarter  or  a  mile  of  the  Union 
Depot  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  husineas  center  of  Pueblo  but  are  under  such  prices  and  restrictions  that  thsf 
are  vsoant  and  unused  fbr  blocks  upon  blocks,  and  homoHwekers  are  thus  driven  far  into  the  coontry  beyond  to  seonss 
their  homes. 


em  field  and  elsewhere.  As  to  the  latter 
constituent  of  the  coal-trust,  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  here  that  in  the  above-men- 
tioned report  of  the  legislative  ''Coal- 
Strike  Investigating  Committee"  (Janu- 
ary 17,  1901),  it  is  stated  that  this  com- 
pany then  owned  coal  properties  in  the 
Northern  and  Southern  fields  worth  $8,- 
500,000,  and  that  its  holdings  in  the 
Northern  field  alone  were  reasonably 
worth  from  $1,700,000  to  $1,800,000,  yet 
it  turned  the  same  in  for  assessment  at 
the  paltry  sum  of  $139,875.* 

It  was  Vice-President  Nicholson,  of 
this  tax-shirking  company,  who  told  the 
l^islative  committee  above,  in  speaking 
of  its  mines,  that ''  they  will  never  be  open 
through  any  arrangement  with  the  Miners' 
Union  if  they  remain  idle  a  hundred 
years." 

Thus  are  the  coal-lands  of  Colorado 
monopolized  by  financial  combinations 
and  speculators,  who  but  little  more  than 
scratch  the  surface  of  their  immense  ap- 

*Rep.  Bureau  Labor  Statu.,  1001-02,  p.  145. 


propriations,  and  most  of  whom  do  not 
even  attempt  to  scratch,  and  all  of  whom 
successfully  elude  the  assessor  and  hold 
up  the  people.  The  methods  employed 
in  many  instances  to  accumulate  these 
princely  coal  estates,  I  am  reminded  by 
my  notes,  would  make  a  large  and  start- 
ling chapter  in  themselves,  but  a  chapter 
that  cannot '^nter  into  this  series  and  can- 
not be  complete  without  embracing,  also, 
many  of  the  gold  and  silver-mines  and 
many  of  the  other  vast  estates  of  our  fair 
Colorado. 

THE  COLORADO  FUEL  AND  IRON  COM- 
PANY. 

As  a  Colorado  coal  company  merely, 
I  have  probably  said  enough  above  of 
this  corporation.  But  it  is  more  than  a 
coal  company.  It  is  a  great  manufac- 
turer of  iron,  steel  and  coke.  Its  landed 
holdings  in  nearly  three  counties  of  Colo- 
rado, as  shown  above,  to  say  nothing  of 
its  town-lots  and  other  property  expressed 
by  assessed  value  without  acreage,  aggie- 
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gate  854,532.42  acres.    In  addition  to  this  company  has  a  Gould-RockefeUer 

this  it  owns  thousands  of  acres  in  other  domination^  and  he  gives  us  the  follow- 

counties  of  Colorado,  and  it  also  has  laige  ing  interesting  data:t 

land-holdings   in    Utah,   Wyoming  and  ut              ^  j        j       ^  i      j      i 

that  this  company  in  coai-lindTalone,  to  S   ??■ "  *  consohdahon  of  tJ»c  Colorado 

say  nothing  ofite  iion  and  other  hinds.  Fuel  Company  and  the  Colorado  Coal 

o^  anl^reage  more  than  a  hundred  !f^,^°. ^""P"^'    ^T"  ^"^   »*^ 

square  miles  Urger  than  aU  the  great  "**^  "^  t,?   '^^n  ""f  Wyoming  Rad- 

anthradte  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  7^',  «*"*«>"»'«  1^0  m,l«,  of  road.     Its 

Its  steel  works  at  Miniequa,  a  suburb  ?•*»*»  are  laige  «id  importont.  and  have 

of  Pueblo,  are  valued,  by  those  who  daim  T  *°°"*'  '^^^^  of  finishwl  steel  pro- 

to  know,  at  $60,000,000.  yet  aU  its  prop-  ^  amounting  to  about  f^O.OOO  tons, 

erty  in  Pueblo  county  dois  not  show  up  ^\  ~™P"y  "^  ^''^f^  controUed 

on  the  tax-rolls,  as  we  have  seen,  to  th^  ^'^  ^  ^-  ^^^'.^^ ,*°  iJ?P??* 

extent  of  even  $8,000,000.    It  employs  "'^,  "P"f°?^V°f^  Ta^^ 

about  17.000  men  and  is  said  to  have  ^n  ?Sf  "^T^  ^^'-^"^  ^'S^i^*' 

amiual  pay-roU  of  $9,600,000.    Its  vari-  '^^  ,">*«^   ?Z^nr°f°\.     ** 

ous  actiSL  and  opeiations  may  be  seen  <*?*»•  ^"^  «'  ?C'^rl*^  *  ^ 

in  its  ownership  of^foUowinJ  proper-  «»*•  l"^^jj^  W8.000  000  of  com- 

^    .                  ^                      ^  ^    '  mon  stock.     Of  the  latter  there  is  out- 

3  020  coke-ovens,  supplying  coke  for  J*°f^  *^"*  $24,000.00^    No   <M^. 

other  plants  as  weU  as  its  ow^;  2  Ume-  ^^f*  .°°   ^   «>"jmon     The    bonded 

quarri^.  1  manganese-mine.  «8  steel  and  ^«^*'   T*    SSLlfL^"  ^^^   "™"' 

•          -ii       A   «•                Off        1  amounts  to  $22,000,000. 

iron-mills   at   Mmnequa,  27  coal-mmes  ' 

and  plants,  4  iron-mines,  6  coal-wash-  How  familiar  to  Colorado  ears  are  the 

eries,  2,000  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  170  names  of  Osgood  and  Gates  I    We  all 

miles  of  railroads,  and  numerous  tenant-  recall  the  titanic  struggle  of   1902-08, 

houses ;  and,  also,  many  school-buildings  when  from  the  chrysalis  of  a  local  corpora- 

and  hospitals.    The  variety  and  volume  of  tion  suddenly  came  the  full-grown  trust. 

its  steel  and  iron  product  is  shown  in  the  We    remember    how    the    contest    was 

note.'i'  waged  in  the  local  courts  and  how  the 

Mr.  Moody,  in  his  recent  work,  says  calendar  was  juggled  to  get  the  case  be- 

♦Roducdon.  <rf  C.  P.  &  L  Woda  i^t  Pueblo:  '°«  *  particular  judge    or  away  from 

Tynaperday  some  Other  judge,  and  how,  at  last,  the 

^  „,  _, .             ,  -,.                       ^^!S^^'  cause  was  removed  to  the  federal  court 

6  Blast  nimmoes  at  Bimiiequa 2,000  .«                  j      #   i       i          •    j*              j 

Converting  wwlarr. 2,000  <>»  ^^  ground  of  local  prejudice,  and 

Blooming  mill 1,500  kept  there  by  affidavits  fiUed   with  clip- 

H^Sd'^J^tiemili; ::;:::  m  vim  from  the  daily  preM.  showing  how 
Spike  factory 100  anxious  the  people  were  that  the  manage- 
Bolt  factory 16  ment  and  control  should  not  pass  from 

^f^n^°^::.::::;;::::::     So  Colorado  to  WaU  street.    We  remember, 

6  Open-hearth  fumaoes. 650  too,  how  the  company's  stock  was  jug- 

rS^^P  ™^ ^*800  ^^^*  *°^  ^^^  *^®  federal   court  took 

Wire  mill! ..........,..,...,,.   100  charge  of  the  stockholders'  meeting  and 

Nail  mill 400  put  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  late 

|Jj[^  ^^ jJJ  distinguished  jurist,  Seymour  D.  Thomp- 

Tin  plate. .....................   200  son,  of  St  Louis,  who,  as  a  court-appoint- 

ed  official  of  a  private  corporation,  was 

Actual  average  iioo  and  ateelptoA^^n*^  *"<>^«^  *  ^"^  ^^  •^'^  '<>'  °^««^'y  ^^ 

month,  7S,000  tons.  t  Th§  Tryth  Abtml  ths  Tmite,  p.  192. 
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that  there  was  a  fair  stockholders'  elec- 
tion, untainted  by  the  company's  familiar 
methods  in  the  state  and  local  elections 
of  Pueblo»  Huerfano  and  Las  Animas 
counties.  Again,  we  remember  how, 
when  an  honest  election  of  the  stock- 
holders was  thus  guaranteed,  all  bluster 
and  opposition  at  once  disappeared,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  fact  for  Judge 
Thompson  to  do  but  to  draw  his  fat  fee 
from  the  company's  treasury.  The  pub- 
lic soon  realized  how  its  sympathy  had 
been  misplaced,  when  it  saw  John  C. 
Osgood  coyly  redining  in  the  embraces 
of  the  enemy,  and  his  late  counsel  ex- 
hibiting certificates  of  such  extraordinary 
ability  and  indispensable  familiarity  with 
the  company's  ajQPairs  and  methods,  that 
they  all  were  taken  aboard  the  ship  of 
Grould-Rockefeller,  and  Colorado's  coal 
and  iron-trust  went  sailing  into  Wall 
street. 

Its  chief  function  now  is  to  roll  up  divi- 
dends for  its  foreign  owners.  With  a 
magnitude  of  enterprise  and  operations 
we  all  admire,  it  demands  a  servility  we 
aU  resent.  It  shall  not  treat  us  like  a 
province.  It  shall  not  turn  Colorado 
into  a  corporation  sink  like  Pennsylvania 
and  Rhode  Island.  And  it  shall  not  de- 
grade our  institutions  and  ideals  to  build 
ambitious  prestige  in  the  Wall-street 
operations  of  New  York. 

Let  us  look  now  at  some  other  pages. 

THE  SCRIP  SYSTEM. 

It  is  here  in  point  for  Senator  Barela, 
of  Las  Animas  county,  to  rise  and  explain. 
He  fathered  in  the  senate,  in  1897,  H.  B. 
No.  147.  It  was  a  measure  aimed  at  the 
so-called  "Truck"  stores  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  Its  con- 
stitutionality was  questioned,  and  under 
article  6,  section  8,  a  legislative  inquiry 
was  directed  to  the  supreme  court  and  the 
matter  was  set  down  for  argument.  The 
senator  then  came  to  the  writer  and  was 
burning  with  indignation  for  the  miners, 
and  induced  him  to  appear  before  the 
court  in  support  of  his  bill.  He  then 
pictured  to  the  writer  the  wrongs  and 


oppressions  of  the  "  pluck-me  "  stores  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company, 
and  in  turn  the  writer  pictured  them  to 
the  court.  These  same  wrongs  and  op- 
pressions still  go  on  despite  the  statute 
on  the  subject,  but  Senator  Barela  has 
lost  his  enthusiasm  and  seems  now  to 
enjoy  all  the  political  favors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  to  pose  as  its  special  champioo 
and  apologist.  Why  this  change  ?  Was 
he  merely  the  ''  play  "  friend  of  the  miners 
in  1897,  and  did  he  ''work**  both  them 
and  me  to  force  the  company  to  recognin 
his  value  as  a  politician  that  in  later  years 
it  would  pay  a  price  to  claim  him  as  its 
friend?  While  the  senator  prepares  his 
answer  let  us  pass  on. 

For  the  present,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
when  the  argument  was  heard  by  the 
court  I  was  there  for  the  miners,  and  was 
met  by  the  able  counsel  of  the  company. 
That  ingenious  gentleman  not  only  in- 
veighed against  the  validity  of  the  pro- 
posed l^islation,  but  enteriedned  us  with 
his  speculations  on  its  uselessness  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  circum- 
vented. The  following  quotation  from 
the  opinion  of  the  court  will  suffice  to 
show  how  the  merits  of  the  question  were 
jGnally  disposed  of  : 

"The  legislature  may,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  police-power,  enact  laws  of  this 
character  when  necessary  to  prevent  op- 
pression and  fraud,  and  for  the  protection 
of  classes  of  individuab  against  uncon- 
scionable dealings.  .  .  .  We  may  prop- 
erly take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the 
most  serious  disturbances  which  have 
occurred  in  this  country  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-five years  have  grown  out  of  contro- 
versies between  employer  and  employe. 
No  one  doubts  the  authority  or  questions 
the  duty  of  the  state  to  interfere  with  such 
force  as  may  be  necessary  to  repress  such 
disturbances  and  maintain  the  public 
peace  and  tranquility,  and  as  well  may 
the  eUUe  provide  in  advance  agaimi  cer- 
tain kinds  of  fraud  and  oppression^  whith 
lead  to  these  outbreaks*** 

*Inr9  Script Bfll, 88  Cdo..  504  (1897);  48  Ttic^ 
51«. 
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Some  of  these  words  are  too  good  to 
be  forgotten  when  we  reach  the  famous 
eight-hour  decision.  We  use  them  now» 
however,  as  they  were  given,  to  sustain 
legislation  of  the  ''Anti-Truck"  charac- 
ter. But  the  "Anti-Truck**  law  was  not 
finally  enacted  here  until  March  31,  1899. 
The  first  section  and  part  of  the  second 
wiU  show  its  purpose,  and  the  same  is  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person,  company  or  corporation,  or  the 
agent  or  the  business  manager  of  any  such 
person,  company  or  corporation,  doing 
business  in  Uiis  state,  to  use  or  employ, 
as  a  system,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
'  truck  system  *  in  the  payment  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  the  wages  of  any  employ^ 
or  employes  of  any  such  person,  company 
or  corporation. 

"Sec.  2.  The  words  'truck  system*  as 
used  in  the  preceding  section  are  defined 
to  be: 

"...  (4)  To  charge  the  employ^  in- 
terest, discount  or  other  thing  whatso- 
ever for  money  advanced  on  his  wages, 
earned  or  to  be  earned,  where  the  pay- 
days of  the  employer  are  at  unreasonable 
intervals  of  time. 

"  (5)  Any  and  all  arrangements,  means 
or  methods,  by  which  any  person,  com- 
pany or  corporation,  shall  issue  any  truck- 
order,  scrip,  or  other  writing  whatsoever, 
by  means  whereof  the  maker  thereof 
may  charge  the  amount  thereof  to  the 
employer  of  laboring  men  so  receiving 
such  truck-order,  scrip  or  other  writing, 
with  the  understanding  that  such  em- 
ployer shall  charge  the  same  to  his  employ^ 
and  deduct  the  same  from  his  wages.**'*' 

An  "unreasonable  interval  of  time** 
would  certainly  be  a  time  longer  than  that 
fixed  by  statute  for  payment,  which  is 
every  two  weeks.t  But  with  this  com- 
pany it  seems  that  the  "semi-monthly 
pay-day**  act,  like  the  other,  is  a  dead 
letter  and  payments  are  made  but  once 
a  month. 

*  8  If tBf*  Ann.  8iaL  (2d  ed.).  Sea.  880l6l-«801/l. 
1 8  MOt^Aim.  8iaL  (9d  ed.).  Sea.  880lol-«801vl. 


In  looking  at  the  company*s  present 
operations  to  evade  the  "Anti-Truck" 
law,  we  cannot  disagree  with  the  com- 
pany's counsel  when  he  says  it  is  easy 
finding  a  method  of  "circumvention,'* 
but  such  a  finding,  we  would  add,  is  al- 
ways a  losing  of  honor  and  self-respect. 
The  method  in  this  case  seems  to  be  that 
of  an  alter  ego.  The  Colorado  Supply 
Company,  which  is  auxiliary  to  the  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  operates  some  twenty- 
four  stores  in  the  various  coal-camps  of 
the  latter;  also  an  immense  mercantile 
establishment  at  Pueblo.  The  latter  is 
the  partial  head  of  the  system  and  Denver 
is  the  head  of  the  whole  system.  The 
Supply  Company  issues  at  the  present 
time  about  $50,000  per  month  of  "  scrip,'* 
of  which,  it  is  supposed,  $80,000  are  used 
monthly  in  Pueblo  and  the  remainder  is  dis- 
tributed to  its  other  stores.  On  page  607 
we  present  a  facsimile  of  some  of  this 
"  scrip,*'  dated  at  Denver  as  it  will  be  seen, 
where  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  has  its 
headquarters,  and  subsequent,  too,  to  the 
enactment  of  the  present  law.  At  Min- 
nequa  there  is  a  small  building  near  the 
offices  of  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
where  its  books  are  kept,  showing  the 
time  worked  and  amount  due  each  of  its 
employes.  These  books  are  accessible 
to  the  Supply  Company  and  enable  it  to 
know,  at  the  close  of  each  day,  the  exact 
amount  due  every  man  worlang  for  the 
Fuel  and  Iron  Company.  This  system 
is  of  such  magnitude  that  two  clerks  are 
necessary  to  handle  the  books  of  this  little 
tell-tale  building.  Now  if  a  man  is  hard- 
up,  he  gets  a  card  from  these  clerks  show- 
ing the  amount  due  him  and  presents  it 
at  the  store  of  the  Supply  Company, 
where  he  exchanges  it  for  "scrip.**  He 
can  apply  this  currency  in  payment  of 
anything  purchased  at  the  store.  In 
Pueblo  the  staples  are  generally  sold  to 
him  at  the  usual  market  price,  but  other 
goods  are  higher;  and  in  the  coal-camps 
die  price  of  anything  in  the  "fduck-me"* 
store  is  exactly  what  the  "plucker**  sees 
fit  to  make  it.  If  it  b  cash  and  not  goods 
that  the  toiler  wants,  then,  in  Pueblo,  he 
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takes  his  ''scrip*'  to  a  broker  who  pays 
him  from  75  cents  to  80  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. The  prevailing  price  now  (August, 
1905)  is  80  cents.  This  kind  of  broker- 
age is  a  striking  feature  of  the  Pueblo 
business. 

FLEECINO  THE  TOILEBS. 

Not  long  ago,  when  Dunbaugh  & 
Joy  ran  the  Supply  Company,  one  broker 
says  he  bought  in  a  single  day  from  the 
Fuel  and  Iron  men  when  there  was  a  show 
in  town  and  all  the  ''colored  gentry 
wanted  to  go,  $3,000  worth  of  "scrip 
at  75  cents  and  inmiediately  turned  it 
into  the  Supply  Company  at  78  cents. 
He  says  he  haid  an  "understanding"  with 
the  company  and  in  less  than  thirty  days 
cleared  $1,750  on  his  three-cent  margin, 
which  left  a  clear  margin  to  the  Supply 
Company  of  twenty-two  cents  on  the  dol- 
lar. But  when  the  management  of  the 
company  was  changed  his  graft  was  gone, 
and  he  then  had  to  take  his  chance  with 
the  others.  About  this  time,  too,  brokers 
in  large  numbers  descended  upon  the 
works  like  vultures  upon  carrion.  The 
halcyon  days  for  the  brokers  was  prior 
to  the  temporary  closing  of  the  works  in 
November,  1908,  when  about  6,000  men 
were  employed.  Brokers  then  stood  on 
the  curbstone  and  pavement  near  the 
gate  as  the  men  came  out  and  were  eager 
to  buy  their  "scrip,"  and  often  fought 
with  boot  and  fist  as  which  should  drive 
a  deal  with  such  and  such  a  burly  worker. 
On  account  of  these  unseemly  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  because,  too,  the  "  legit- 
imate" broker  in  his  easy  office-chair 
some  distance  away  was  thus  shorn  of 
his  part  of  the  graft  upon  the  wages  of 
the  toilers,  it  was  not  difficult  to  stir  the 
city  council  into  action,  and  an  ordinance 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  further  pur- 
chase of  "scrip"  upon  the  streets  of 
Pueblo.  The  broker's  commission  now  has 
settled  down  to  five  cents  and  he  is  keen 
to  get  this  "scrip,"  because  he  finds  a 
ready  customer  in  the  boarding-house 
keeper,  who  uses  this  currency  in  buying 


staples  from  the  store  of  the  Supply  Com- 
pany. These  aspiring  landlords,  ofhai 
without  cash  to  buy  direct  from  the  mai, 
wiU  contract  with  a  broker  sometinies  a 
month  in  advance  to  furnish  him  "scrip* 
to  the  extent  of  $200,  more  or  less,  as  ibt 
case  may  be.  But  they  do  not  get  it  or 
pay  for  it  until  the  day  their  boarders  pay 
them,  and  it  is  then  in  hand  to  help  them 
at  the  store  during  the  month  that  follo¥^. 
This  is  the  system  at  Pueblo,  and  with 
local  variations  it  prevails  throughout  the 
coal-camps  of  the  "circumventing"  com- 
pany. In  camps  where  there  is  no  store 
of  the  Supply  Company,  the  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  arranges  with  some  mer- 
chant to  handle  the  "scrip  system"  on 
similar  terms.  In  his  sworn  testimony 
before  the  Congressional  Industrial  Com- 
mission,  the  secretary  and  general  attor^ 
ney  of  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  makes 
the  following  pregnant  admissions : 

"Q.  'Does  your  company  issue  scrip 
or  checks  or  other  evidence  of  indebted- 
ness?* 

"A.  'No.  We  have  an  anti-scrip  law 
in  this  state  and  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  law  [circumvent  the  law  he  should 
have  said]  we  allow  the  miner  to  draw  an 
order  upon  the  company  for  whatever  he 
wants.' 

"Q.  'Is  it  made  out  in  favor  of  the 
store  company  ?  * 

"A.  'Yes.'  prhe  engraving  on  page 
607  shows  it  is  issued  by  the  store  com- 
pany itself.] 

"Q.  'By  reason  of  that  order  being 
made  out  in  favor  of  the  store  company 
then  he  is  obliged  to  spend  the  money  in 
a  certain  store  ?  * 

"A.  'That  is  the  only  place  where  he 
can  use  the  order.' 

"  Q.  '  What  arrangements,  if  any,  are 
entered  into  between  the  company  [C. 
F.  &  I.]  and  the  merchandise  [Supply] 
company  to  run  this  store  in  connection 
with  the  works  ? ' 

"A.  'Well,  we  agree  with  them  that 
we  will  stop  the  pay  to  the  extent  of  any 
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orders  that  they  may  secure  from  the 


miners. 


Q.  *What  do  they  pay  for  having 
that  favor  done  them  ? ' 
"A.  ' Five  per  cerur'* 

What  further  word  is  necessary  to  make 
complete  the  exposure  of  this  corporation 
anarchy?  Observe,  too,  that  all  this 
petty  plotting  is  to  carry  grist  to  the  greed 
of  Wall  street  by  a  systematic  plunder 
through  cinch  corporations,  truck-stores 
and  brokers  of  the  wages  of  the  buncoed 
miners.  With  the  above-mentioned  scrip 
issue  monthly  of  $50,000,  we  have  $600,- 
000  of  "  scrip "  in  the  year  and  upon  this 
large  sum,  to  say  nothing  of  its  interest 
in  the  Supply  Company  and  its  profits, 
the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company  works  a 
direct  graft  itself  of  five  per  cent.,  and  thus, 
in  defiance  of  the  statute,  filches  annually, 
at  least  $30,000  from  the  blood-stained 
earnings  of  its  toilers. 

Besides  fines  and  penalties,  the  anti- 
truck  law  imposes  for  its  violation  a  f(Nr- 
feiture  of  the  company's  charter  and  pro- 
vides that  the  attorney-general  "shall 
inunediately  conmience  proceedings"  to 
effect  such  forfeiture.  Yet,  with  an  open 
confession  confirmed  by  the  oath  of  a 
high  officer  of  the  company,  and  since 
1^9  conveniently  preserved  in  the  offi- 
cial reports  of  the  national  government, 
the  attorney-general's  office  is  as  placid 
as  the  counting-room  of  the  defiant  cor- 
poration, and  (except  of  strikers)  there 
are  no  arrests  and  no  prosecutions.  We 
are  not  surprised  when  counsel  assures 
usf  that  such  a  system  of  organized  graft 
has  provoked  the  ire  of  the  merchants  of 
the  coal-camps,  and  especially  of  Trini- 
dad. But  we  are  surprised  when  he  says :% 
''This  system  has  the  approval  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  Department  as 

*  Report  U.  S.  Industrial  Conmiiflsioii,  Vol.  12, 
p.  862.  See  instance  where  this  "  stopping  paj  " 
feature  was  urged  by  the  company^  itMU  as  creatiDg 
sudi  a  monopoly  as  to  render  void  a  certain  coal 
lease  requiring  it  to  pay  royalties.  But  its  eflPort 
was  a  fauure.  Colorado  Fud  &  Iron  Company  «f . 
Prior,  25  Colo.,  540  (1898). 

t  Report  Industrial  Com.,  Vd.  12,  p.  277. 
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not  in  violation  of  the  federal  laws/* 
When  we  recall  how  the  ''Labor  Ex- 
change **  of  G.  B.  DeBemardi's  invention 
was  at  least  hampered,  and  perhaps  final- 
ly crushed,  through  the  threatened  im- 
position of  the  federal  ten  per  cent,  tax 
upon  circulation,  we  wonder  what  power 
at  Washington  has  allowed  this  western 
octopus  to  use  on  its  ''scrip*'  the  impress 
of  dollars  and  cents  denied  to  the  "  scrip  " 
of  the  crusaders  of  labor  ? 

We  shall  not  deny  that  this  ten  per  cent, 
tax  is  a  banker's  imposition,  and  the  de- 
mand for  its  repeal  was,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  propositions  the 
Democratic  party  ever  made;  but  it  is 
not  repealed  and  while  it  remains  in  force 
why  was  it  permitted  to  add  its  weight 
to  the  hopefid  exchange  "scrip"  of  labor, 
while  such  wei^t  was  lifted  from  the 
"scrip"  of  the  coal  and  iron  barons  of 
Colorado  ? 

We  are  aware,  of  course,  of  the  com- 
pany's claim  that  the  miners  want  this 
"scrip";  that  the  system  is  maintained 
for  their  special  acconmiodation  and  that 
no  pressure  is  ever  applied  to  work  off  the 
"scrip."  But  we  have  seen  the  system, 
and  we  have  seen  part  of  its  profits,  at 
least  $30,000  per  annum,  and  by  this 
time  we  ought  to  know  the  euphemistic 
setting  corporaticMis  always  give  their 
graft, — and  we  should  believe  what  the 
miners  tell  us  "on  the  square."  We 
should  believe  that  in  this  company's 
coal-mines,  where  the  men  are  usually 
paid  by  the  ton,  petty  tyrannies  are  prac- 
ticed, and  among  them  hard  ground  ia 
assigned  by  the  boss  to  the  miner  who 
lags  behind  in  calling  for  "  scrip."  More- 
over, we  must  not  forget,  as  we  shall  see 
in  a  moment,  that  this  scheming  corpora- 
tion has  deliberately  endeavored  to  expel 
all  intelligence  and  individuality  from  its 
labor  force,  and  that  the  residuum  it  em- 
ploys is  slow  to  comprehend  the  peonage 
of  such  a  system,  and  still  slower  to  resort 
to  the  remc^es  of  self-protection.  Among 
the  metal-miners  of  the  state,  the  "  scrip  " 
system  of  exploiting  wages  would  not  be 
tolerated  for  a  minute;    and  Governor 
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Grant,  of  the  Smelter-Trust,  assures  us^ 
it  has  never  been  adopted  by  the  metal- 
mines  or  mills,  and  he  does  not  know  of 
its  employment  by  any  corporation  in  the 
state  except  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company;  and  he  further  says: 
"  It  would  not  interfere  with  the  mining 
industry  if  stores  were  abolished  entirely, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  company-stores 
could  not  be  regarded  as  affecting  the 
coal-mining  industry  in  this  state."  But 
the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  treating 
with  contempt  the  anti-scrip  and  the 
semi-monthly  payment  laws,  has  over 
two  dozen  stores,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
pluck  from  its  employ^,  every  year, 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars. 

SOCIOLOOICAL  DEPABTMENT. 

The  redeeming  feature  of  this  company, 
however,  at  least  in  its  own  esteem,  is  its 
so-called  sociological  department  organ- 
ized in  1901.  It  keeps  regularly  employ- 
ed a  large  corps  of  accomplished  teachers 
and  kindergartners,  who,  at  Pueblo  and 
in  the  various  coal-camps  of  the  company, 
perform  their  arduous  tasks  with  great 
credit  to  themselves  and  to  their  employ- 
ers. They  are  furnished  with  commo- 
dious buildings  for  their  work  and  the 
equipment  is  appropriate  and  complete. 
Dr.  Corwin  is  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  his  annual  report  for  1903-04 
contains  forty  printed  pages  of  interest- 
ing matter.  Special  attention,  too,  is 
given  to  the  homes  of  the  children  to 
make  them  more  hygienic  and  comfort- 
able and  to  help  the  parents  to  better 
methods  of  living.  The  order  creating 
this  department  states  it  ''shall  have 
charge  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  edu- 
cation and  sanitary  conditions  and  any 
other  matter  which  should  assist  in  bet- 
tering the  conditions  under  which  our 
men  live."  This  feature  of  the  com- 
pany's work  has  been  frequently  described 
in  various  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  by  the  Depajtment  of  Labor  at 
Washington.!    We  are    there    informed 

*  Report  Industrial  Com.,  Vol.  12,  p.  108. 
t  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  Sept,  1004. 


that  the  labor  force  of  this  corporation  is 
composed  of  thirty-two  nationalities  and 
twenty-seven  distinct  languages  are  spok- 
en; also,  that  ''many  of  the  company's 
employes  are  drawn  from  the  lower 
classes  of  foreign  immigrants,  Italians, 
Austrians,  Germans  and  Mexicans  pre- 
dominating, whose  primitive  ideas  of 
living  and  ignorance  of  hygienic  laws 
render  the  department's  work  along  the 
line  of  improved  housing  facilities  and 
instruction  in  domestic  economy  of  the 
utmost  importance.*' 

In  other  words,  the  company  is  using 
a  class  of  labor  so  ignorant  and  primitive 
that  a  department  of  this  kind  becomes 
an  absolute  necessity  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction into  the  state  of  small-poz, 
cholera  and  other  conmiunicable  dis- 
eases springing  from  non-sanitation  and 
filth.  Reserving  until  later,  however, 
our  comment  upon  motives,  it  is  due  to 
say  here  that  this  self-imposed  task  un- 
dertaken by  the  Fuel  and  Iron  Company 
is  discharged  with  an  energy  so  enthusi- 
astic that  it  is  even  spectacular.  We 
who  love  the  kindergarten  are  glad  to 
see  its  inspiring  influence  among  these 
humble  homes,  with  its  songs  and  games 
and  nature  studies,  and  to  see  tiny  hands 
weaving  mats  and  rugs  of  rags  and 
zephyr,  and  braiding  straw-hats  and  bask- 
ets, and  even  making  pieces  of  miniature 
furniture.  We  also  like  to  see  the  older 
hands  skilfully  turned  to  weaving,  bask- 
etry, carving,  sewing  and  cooking.  We 
like  the  Boys  and  Girls'  Qub,  the  Phys- 
ical Culture  Club,  the  Mothers'  Qub, 
the  Model  Home,  the  "Casa  Vivienda" 
at  Pueblo,  the  reading-room  and  the  cir- 
culating library,  the  unpretentious  school- 
house,  or  even  the  ornate  school-house 
at  Redstone  "erected  by  a  prominent 
official  of  the  company."  At  Redstone, 
too,  is  the  village  garden,  where  the  miner 
with  plowing  and  irrigation  free  can  raise 
his  little  patch  of  vegetables,  and  at  small 
cost  can  share  in  common  for  his  horse 
or  cow  a  stable  supported  by  the  com- 
pany. In  some  of  its  coal-camps  the 
Club  House,  with  its  elaborate  appoint- 
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ments  and  rules  against  treating,  is  an 
experimental  institution  to  supplant  the 
saloon,  and  it  is  certainly  more  respectable 
than  the  latter,  but  whether  more  insidi* 
ous  and  eventuaUy  equally  as  destructive 
time  alone  can  tell. 

The  Pueblo  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  seems  to  perform  a  useful  function 
and  stands  in  fair  favor.  Last  year  it 
held  its  sessions  at  St.  Louis  and  teachers 
of  the  company  were  given  a  free  trip  to 
the  World's  Fair,  with  the  duty  imposed, 
however,  of  a  two  weeks'  study  of  the 
educational  and  sociological  exhibit  and 
the  preparation  of  a  thesis  upon  some 
phase  of  the  same  in  not  less  than  two 
thousand  words.  This  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School  is  also  connected  with  an 
Industrial  Home  for  crippled  employ^ 
and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  have  lost  their  lives  in  the  service 
of  the  company,  and  where  various  em- 
ployments are  afforded  with  certain  spec- 
ified remuneration.  The  hospital  at 
Minnequa  is  an  elaborate  institution 
covering  thirteen  acres  and  is  said  to  have 
cost  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It 
will  accommodate  240  patients,  and  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  30,  1908,  it 
treated  82,821  cases,  which  certainly 
means  that  the  company  in  its  operations 
undermines  health  and  mangles  limbs 
by  the  thousands,  or  else  that  every  pre- 
scription for  an  insignificant  cold  or  pain 
is  scheduled  in  this  great  aggregate  of 
*' cases."  In  association  with  the  Min- 
nequa hospital  are  minor  emergency- 
hospitals  at  many  of  the  coal-camps,  and 
aU  are  supplied  with  competent  surgeons 
and  doctors.  And  last,  but  not  least,  to 
be  mentioned  in  this  connection  is  the 
elaborate  housing-system  furnished  em- 
ploy^ by  the  company  at  $2.00  per  room 
per  month. 

THE  MEANING  OF  FT  ALL. 

At  a  superficial  glance  we  may  say  to 
this  enterprising  corporation  '' weU  done,** 
as  William  £.  Curtis  has  already  said  in 
his  letter  to  the  I%iladelphia  Press  of 
November  26,  4904,  and  later,  during 


the  present  year,  in  his  letters  to  the  Chi- 
cago Recard'Herald.  But  a  superficial 
glance  will  not  suffice.  A  system  as  elab- 
orate as  this  is  the  creation  of  no  hap- 
hazard thought, — it  is  the  result  of  long 
deliberation  and  purpose.  This  purpose 
is  not  easily  disclosed  if  we  look  at  the 
''Sociological  Department"  as  a  thing 
apart,  but  it  is  readily  apparent  when  we 
look  at  the  history  of  the  company  as 
given  above  and  its  methods  and  opera- 
tions as  a  whole. 

It  keeps  in  monopoly  more  than  854,- 
000  acres  of  the  best  coal  and  iron  lands 
of  the  state,  and  it  or  its  successors  has 
a  fortune  in  sight  for  hundreds  of  years. 
Its  sole  aim  is  at  revenue  and  dividends, 
and  to  insure  their  increase  it  will  even 
defy  the  law  and  through  the  ''scrip" 
system  filch  from  the  wages  of  the  miners. 
It  wiU  not  even  share  its  gains  with  native 
labor,  because  such  labor  is  too  intelli- 
gent and  self-respecting  to  allow  its  wages 
to  be  filched.  But  to  work  its  "truck- 
system"  and  to  reduce  the  strike-ability 
of  its  employ^  to  a  minimum,  it  imports 
"the  lower  classes  of  foreign  immigrants 
whose  primitive  ideas  of  living  and  ig- 
norance of  hygienic  laws  .  .  .  renders 
the  department's  work  of  the  uiTnost  im- 
portance.** Yes,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
"Sociological  Department"  from  this 
view-point  is  of  the  "utmost  importance" 
to  prevent  such  "  primitive  ideas  of  living 
and  ignorance  of  hygienic  laws"  from 
becoming  a  public  menace  to  the  people 
of  the  entire  state. 

In  harmony  with  this  general  charac- 
terization of  ihe  coal  miners,  it  was  testi- 
fied before  the  "Coal-Strike  Investiga- 
ting Committee,"  referred  to  above,  that 
the  men  in  the  Southern  coal-field  are 
Mexicans,  Italians  and  n^roes,  while 
in  the  Northern  field  one  half  are  Eng- 
lish-speaking and  the  other  half  foreign- 
ers who  sp€»ak  some  English.  It  is  now 
plain  beyond  dispute  why  the  Fuel  and 
Iron  Company  prefers  cheap  and  ignor- 
ant labor.  It  is  only  upon  such  labor 
that  it  can  impose  its  graft  of  "scrip" 
and    its    "sociological"    graft    throu^ 
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hospital  dues.  Let  us  see  how  the  com- 
pany poses  in  sumptions  benevolence 
while  the  men  pay  the  bills.  Every  em- 
ploye working  over  three  days  a  month 
must  pay  $1.00  to  the  hospital  fund,  un- 
less his  check  is  less  than  $7.00,'  when  he 
pays  50  cents.  But  out  of  every  check 
over  $7.00  comes  $1.00  for  the  hospital. 
Even  boys  whose  wages  are  $1.00  or  less 
per  day  must  pay  50  cents  per  month  for 
the  hospital.  The  company  never  fur- 
nishes the  public  any  statistics  as  to  this 
so-called  hospital  fund.  Mr.  Otto  F. 
Thum,  an  acute  observer  and  one  whose 
opinion  is  highly  respected  in  matters 
pertaining  to  labor,  in  replying  to  the 
above-mentioned  article  by  Mr.  Curtis, 
says:* 

'*  As  the  company  has  been  in  existence 
over  twenty  years,  and  has  in  that  time 
employed  certainly  an  average  of  10,000 
men,  the  contributions  of  the  men  must 
really  stand  as  follows :  $10,000  a  month 
for  240  months,— $2,400,000." 

He  further  tells  us  that  the  men  at  the 
steel  works  are  constantly  changing,  but 
there  are  no  figures  available  to  show  the 
average  period  they  remain.  He  thinks 
such  average,  however,  would  probably 
be  quite  similar  to  the  average  on  rail- 
road grades.  We  quote  from  him  fur- 
ther: 

'*  Statistics  show  that  the  average  time 
a  man  stays  on  a  railroad  grade  is  eight 
days.  A  good  man  once  told  me  that 
labor  at  the  steel  works  was  only  a  little 
better  than  'bunmiing';  that  the  only 
difference  was  that  in  'bunmiing'  you 
were  not  always  sure  of  a  place  to  sleep 
at  night,  whereas  at  the  works  you  were 
sure  of  a  place  to  sleep  at  night,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  month  you  had  no  money« 
— ^you  had  only  had  during  the  month 
enough  to  eat,  and  you  could  always  get 
that  at  *  bumming.' " 

Unwilling  contributions  are  thus  forced 
from  men  and  boys,  comparatively  few 
of  whom,  at  least  in  the  steel  works,  re- 

*  The  PMic,  Chicago,  December  10, 1004. 


main  long  enough  to  enjoy  the  appliances 
resulting  from  their  own  bounty. 

We  need  not  marvel,  then,  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  hospital  and  its  elaborate 
appointments,  nor  at  any  other  feature 
of  the  ''sociological  department," — they 
are  all  built  and  maintained  out  of  the 
hard-earned  wages  of  the  men, — and 
boys!  It  is  Andrew  Carnegie  over  again; 
the  men  and  boys  coin  their  muscle  into 
dollars  and  the  company  appropriates 
the  dollars,  and  with  them  the  imposing 
fame  of  establishing  libraries,  schools, 
churches,  hospitals,  club-houses,  fine 
stables  and  gardens  and  numerous  cot- 
tages to  all  who  wiU  pay  $2.00  a  room! 

But  the  people  are  not  deceived.  Thej 
see  the  source  of  the  building  and  main- 
tenance-fund, and  they  know  to  what 
sinister  end  the  same  is  expended.  They 
also  know  why  cheap,  foreign  and  ignor- 
ant labor  is  employed,  but  they  do  not 
quite  understand  how  autocnicy  can 
thrive  upon  it  and  even  oppress  it,  as  wdl 
in  Colorado  as  in  Russia. 

A   PARTINO  THOUGHT. 

At  this  point  another  group  of  the 
throne-powers  has  passed,  and  the  cui^ 
tain  must  now  fall  upon  the  Coal-Trust 
to  allow  us  to  view  the  Smelter-Trust 
and  Railroads  before  the  pageant  goes 
entirely  by.  As  we  turn,  however,  to  the 
new  group  to  greet  us,  there  still  is  ring- 
ing in  our  ears  those  distressing  words  of 
feudalistic  import:  "We  will  close  down 
all  our  mines, — ^yes,  close  them  down  a 
hundred  years!"  and  they  might  have 
added :  "  This  we  do,  to  make  men  work 
for  us  upon  our  terms  or  walk  the  streets 
for  bread!" 

How  often,  too,  have  these  miners 
walked  the  streets  disheartened,  dissatis- 
fied and  crushed.  How  often,  too,  have 
their  own  willing  hands  been  turned  away 
from  shining  coal  not  made  with  human 
hands,  but  wrought  untiringly  through- 
out the  eons  of  the  past  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Creator, — ^yes  wrought,  not  for 
syndicates  and  idlers,  but  for  unhindered 
human  wants  and  toil.    Yet,  how  little 
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have  they  or  others  thought  how  those 
who  drove  them  hence 

Acquired  a  ri^t  from  God 

To  rule  this  ootl  and  Umd  and  sod 

better  than  their  own.    The  great  Car- 
lylehas  said: 

**  Properly  speaking  the  land  belongs 
to  these  two:  To  the  AUnighty  Grod;  and 
to  all  His  children  of  men  that  have  ever 
worked  weU  on  it,  or  that  shall  ever  work 
weU  on  it.  No  generation  of  men  can  or 
could,  with  never  such  solemnity  and 
effort,  sell  land  on  any  other  principle. 
It  is  not  the  property  of  any  generation, 
we  say,  but  diat  of  all  the  past  genera- 
tions that  have  worked  on  it,  and  of  all 
the  future  ones  that  shall  work  on  it."'*' 

Mine  owners  who  still  indulge  the  cant 
of  ** shutting  down  their  mines'*  to  win 
in  contests  with  their  men,  should  ponder 
well  the  recent  pr^nant  words  of  the 
greatest  legal  luminary  of  England: 

''A  very  large  coal-owner  some  years 
ago  interfered  with  a  high  hand  in  one  of 
the  coal-strikes.  He  sent  for  the  work- 
men.   He  declined  to  argue,  but  he  said. 


stamping  with  his  foot  upon  the  ground: 
*  All  the  coal  within  so  many  square  miles 
is  mine,  and  if  you  do  not  instantly  come 
to  terms,  not  a  hundred-weight  of  it  shall 
be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  it  shall  all 
remain  unworked.'  This  utterance  of 
his  was  much  criticised  at  the  time.  To 
me  it  seemed  then,  and  seems  now,  an 
instance  of  that  density  of  perception  and 
inability  to  see  distinctions  between  things 
inherently  distinct,  of  which  I  have  said 
so  much.  I  should  myself  deny  that  the 
mineral  treasures  under  the  soil  of  a 
country  belonged  to  a  handful  of  surface 
proprietors  in  the  sense  which  this  gen- 
tleman appeared  to  think  they  did.  That 
fifty  or  a  hundred  gentlemen,  or  a  thou- 
sand, would  have  a  right,  by  agreeing  to 
shut  the  coal  mines,  to  stop  the  manu- 
factures of  Great  Britain  and  to  paralyze 
her  conmierce  seems  to  me,  I  must  frankly 
say,  unspeakably  absurd.  The  right  of 
property,  as  Mr.  Austin  has  shown,  has 
never  existed  even  in  its  most  absolute 
form,  without  some  restriction."t 
(To  be  continued.) 

J.  Wabner  Mills. 
Denver^  Colo. 
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A  GREAT  touring-car  came  noisily 
down  Laurel  street,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  lingering,  all-pervading  smeU  of 
gasoline  and  heated  oil.  Just  as  the  gas- 
oline seemed  out  of  place  in  the  sweet 
spring  air,  so  the  machine  was  strangely 
out  of  place  in  that  street  of  small  homes. 
Now  and  then  one  might  catch  a  glimpse 
of  a  house-mother,  her  company  clothes 
covered  by  a  capacious  apron,  hunying 
about  with  a  tray  of  dishes  or  a  sleepy 
baby,  and  stopped  perchance  by  her  slip- 
pered lord  who  patted  her  shoulder,  kissed 
*  PaM  and  Pnmii,  Ch.  8,  p.  Ml. 


her  hand  or  pulled  both  her  and  baby 
down  on  his  knee. 

The  girl  in  the  auto-car  sighed  as  she 
caught  sight  of  these  things.  They  seem- 
ed to  her  the  echoes  of  a  far-away  dream. 
Was  it  yesterday  that  love  and  its  portion 
was  within  her  grasp?  She  shivered  in 
her  furs,  though  the  spring  air  was  warm 
about  her  and  only  the  distant  mountains 
showed  white  and  chill  with  their  summits 
gleaming  in  the  bright  afterglow  of  the 
sunset. 

t  Address  bj  Lord  Chief  Justioc  Coleridge,  before 
the  Glasgow  Juiidicial  Socieigr. 


Om  Ote 


At  vmdA  mat  Dr.  EvoHSe.  ««a  s 
4f  tea  is  «K  kml  Md  a 

She  #M«d  IB  tke  dwr  far  a 

r«  "I  Oi  giwi  to  «fi& 
acHp^ffieavilkae?    l«fiE: 
i  b««eii  ilMK^ttlii^  Ml  ke  vat  to  Ike 
door  to  adk  far  fanii 

daw» M Ike MMtol  ■■■iirke 

kndktlnkof 
A»J  WHr*  falhr  of  faKa,  Hbtj  fc««e  takes 

OB   IB 

Gold 
ffiL    Tvke  txMkr  I  kmr  bcBid 
tkit  ke  WW  to  be  dbot,  sBi  tke  kadcr  of 
tke  itiiken  kiflwetf  told  BK  tkst  ke  cxMid 
B'tbempMHiUefarlBsEfeiftke 
|ifU|Kitj  or  fMBJfai  were  fulkci 
n0»L    They 'fl  <fe  tkdr  cBBse  aa  Bvfol 
danwy  if  tk^  let  «nr  iiaim  ooBie  to 
Efpcy*  but  I  for  ooe  coald  hardlT  bbme 
Ihm^  Uj9  if  men  were  erer  ipcMuled  oo  to 


tkBt  he  icbUt 


TLe  gill  itood  white  and  twinhHng 
before  hbn,  and  as  he  tamed  his  his  rather 
neaniglited  eres  and  whoDj  absent- 
minded  attentioD  to  her  stg^aiL,  he  was 
ftmck  with  her  look  of  woe. 

^  Vllij«  Dorr/tbr;  too  must  n't  fed  like 
that ;  but  I  can  eanlj  imagine  that  joa 
sfaoukL  Ecper  is  a  most  promising  joong 
man;  reaOj  the  best  man  I  ever  had  in 
my  chuses.  Yon  most  remember  what 
a  student  he  is,  for  he  was  in  the  sodolqgj 
daiw  with  jaa  two  jean  ago.  He  *s  a 
good  friend  to  jinu  i^^H  he  ?  ^ 

**0  Dr.  Ererette,^— and  two  jewded 
hands  covered  her  qinrering  face,  "it 
is  n't  that — it 's  a  good  deal  more.  Bo- 
land  Espey  i»— we  hare  loved  eadi  other 
since  we  were  children*^ 

**  How  like  an  old  fool  I  went  on,"  and 
Dr.  Erenitt  made  a  savage  motion 
through  his  hair.    **  But  I  did  n't  know. 


"Dr.  Eieretle.''  and  tkere  w«e  itfl 
tears  in  her  wioe,  "the  nnfiti 
oome  for  a  wedL,  and  eien  if 
to-morropw  it  mar  be  too  late.  Yob  have 
great  mfloenoe  with  the 
tmst  vou  and  will  admit 
camp,  where  e^en  the  gopcmor  would 
not  dare  go.  O  sav  vxm  will  go,**  die 
plcBded. 

"Of  coarse,  I  am  wilEngeoom^  to  go 
if  anvtlm^  is  to  be  gained  bjr  it.  B«l 
what  is  the  use,  unless  I  have  ^otnrthing 
to  offer  ?^ 

"I  could  give  vou  an  almost  unKmiIrd 
supply  of  money,"  she  said. 

"Money,**  he  asked  qoestioain^; 
"  money  for  what  ?  ** 

"To  buy  up  tibtt  leaders  and  secure 
Roland's  refease,"  she  answered  dei- 
antiy ,  for  she  knew  very  wdl  dial  At  was 
beardii^  tibtt  Hon  in  his  den.  ''I  have 
been  toM  that  it  is  easy  to  buy  these  men. 
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if  one  is  willing   to  pay  their  price.'* 

Dr.  Everette  looked  at  the  girl  savagely; 
he  forgot  that  she  was  a  favored  friend, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  that  he  had  loved 
as  a  brother,  and  felt  only  that  she  was 
part  of  a  class  bent  upon  misrepresenting 
and  misunderstanding  those  who,  ac- 
cording to  his  notion  of  things,  were  giv- 
ing their  lives  to  the  greatest  cause  on 
earth. 

"You  have  been  told  a  lie,  then,"  he 
said.  His  words  came  slowly  and  his 
lips  were  white.  "I  had  breakfast  this 
morning  with  one  of  the  leaders,  to  talk 
over  the  possibilities  of  a  compromise; 
incidentally  I  discovered  that  the  break- 
fast was  provided  by  the  sale  of  a  watch 
— a  watch  that  belonged  to  that  man's 
wife,  given  to  her  years  before  by  her 
dead  father.  Yet  that  family  will  gain 
nothingif  the  strikers  win  out;  the  man  is 
an  engineer  and  was  offered  double  pay 
if  he  would  stay  by  the  works  during  the 
strike.  I  don't  believe  the  offer  was 
even  a  temptation  to  him,  though  he  'd 
just  spent  all  of  his  savings  to  send  a 
friend  to  the  Pasteur  institute. 

''It  should  have  occurred  to  you  that 
there  are  people  who  can  not  be  bought; 
you  are  not  so  ignorant  of  life  and  history 
that  you  should  not  know  that.  Did 
you  ever  hear  that  the  Tories  even  thought 
to  buy  Washington  ?  Even  the  Southern 
slave-owners  with  all  their  corruption 
never  offered  to  buy  Lincoln." 

He  stood  now  with  his  face  ablaze. 
"You  ought  to  have  sent  your  man  of 
business  on  this  errand;  if  you  have  any- 
thing else  to  say  perhaps  you  will  instruct 
him." 

Dorothy  knew  that  he  meant  that  she 
should  go,  but  there  was  certainly  some- 
thing that  could  be  done,  and  Dr.  Ever- 
ette was  the  only  man  to  whom  she  could 
appeal.  She  must  think  of  something 
both  for  her  own  and  her  lover's  sake 
— ^the  desolate  blank  of  a  future  with- 
out him  was  more  than  she  could  bear. 

"Forgive  me,"  she  said,  "the  people 
I  see  daily  say  no  good  of  these  miners. 
When  the  deputies  were  sent  to  the  mines 


the  women  of  our  church  gathered  to 
make  bandages  and  lint  and  I  heard 
again  and  again:  'I  hope  every  deputy 
will  kill  a  hundred  miners.'  I  was  never 
so  bad  as  that." 

"  How  your  mind  has  narrowed  during 
the  past  year.  I  used  to  think  very  weU 
of  you !  Can  't  you  see  that  one  might 
wish  for  the  death  of  an  enemy  in  open 
battle  without  shame  ?  That  the  owners 
should  think  that  their  luxuries  are  a  part 
of  civilization  that  they  are  bound  to 
defend  with  their  lives  if  need  comes,  is 
not  shameful;  it  is  narrow  and  selfish 
and  mean,  periiaps,  not  to  be  willing  to 
divide  the  good  things  of  life,  but  we  will 
let  that  pass.  But  how  came  Espey 
among  the  deputies?  Has  your  money 
corrupted  him,  too  ?  I  always  thought 
that  when  the  times  forced  every  man 
to  take  sides  he  would  stand  with  the 
workers." 

"  He  does,  he  does,"  the  girl  answered, 
"  but,  of  course,  they  can 't  believe  him 
at  the  camp.  He  sent  a  note  this  morn- 
ing to  his  mother  b^ging  her  to  explain 
the  matter  so  that  it  would  n't  injure  the 
miners'  cause.  O,  there  must  be  some- 
thing that  can  be  done!  I  do  feel  so 
desperate,  for  I  was  the  cause  of  it  all. 
You  see,  we  quarrelled.  He  said  the 
money  had  spoiled  me,  just  as  you  said, 
and  diat  I  cared  more  for  it  than  I  did 
for  him.  If  I  did  n't  I  'd  many  him  at 
once  and  we  'd  tiy  to  make  things  better 
and  easier  for  the  men  who  worked  the 
properties.  I  thought  I  wanted  to  be 
free  a  little  longer,  as  if  it  was  n't  the  best 
sort  of  freedom  to  gladly  accept  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  life." 

Her  eagerness  in  blaming  herself  and 
the  sweet,  womanly  heart  that  she  had 
uncovered  to  him,  softened  the  Doctor's 
mood. 

"Perhaps  you  are  not  so  much  to 
blame,"  he  said,  kindly.  "I  ought  to 
have  had  you  here  to  meet  the  leaders  of 
this  great  movement,  and  I  could  have 
taken  you  to  some  of  the  miners'  meet- 
ings, so  that  you  could  have  seen  what  a 
fine,   sturdy  lot  they  are.    With  your 
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hige  mimng  properties  you  could  be  of 
infinite  service  to  them«" 

** Could  n't  I  begin  now  ?"  the  girl  cried 
eageriy.  **I  will  grant  every  demand  of 
the  union  and  I  may  be  able  to  get  other 
owners  to  join  me.  Would  such  word 
influence  the  strikers?  Would  they  let 
Boland  come  home  if  they  knew  I  was 
going  to  stand  their  friend  and  wanted 
him?'' 

**  Yes,  I  think  it  would  influence  them, 
especially  if  you  could  get  one  or  two  men 
to  join  you.  I  will  arrange  to  start  for 
Gcdd  Hill  as  soon  as  you  send  me  word 
about  the  other  owners.  I  shall  take 
your  message,  even  if  they  will  do  noth- 
ing. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  get  the  owners 
together,  for  in  those  troublous  times  any 
and  every  plan  to  settle  things  was  listened 
to  eageriy,  for  the  owners  were  losing 
more  than  a  half-million  a  day.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  men  controUed  that  vast  field 
of  metal-mines  and  these  men  were  now 
gathered  in  Dorothy's  study. 

**  I  can  't  see,"  a  very  florid-faced  man 
turned  to  address  the  irirl  who  had  brouirht 

them  together. -thatV  you  »y- -7 
way  affects  the  situation.     We  must  wait 

for  federal  troops  or  encourage  the  depu- 
ties to  go  ahead  and  wipe  the  strikers  out." 

"I  don't  believe  that  would  help," 
another  man  answered.  "  We  've  got 
to  have  miners.  It 's  the  organizations 
we  want  to  put  down;  the  individual  is 
easy  enough  to  handle.  You  can  starve 
him  out  as  easily  as  you  can  drown  a 
gopher  out  of  its  hole." 

**We  need  the  law  on  our  side,"  said 
one.  "  With  a  governor  that  was  *  fixed ' 
instead  of  the  present  darned  hybrid  be- 
tween a  pop  and  a  socialist,  we  'd  put  the 
leaders  in  the  bull-pen  and  drive  the 
miners  to  work  with  bayonets." 

"But  the  prisoner,"  Dorothy  asked; 
"  you  would  sacrifice  his  life  ?  " 

A  man  in  the  comer  cleared  his  throat 
and  spoke  in  a  husky  voice:  "My  dear 
miss,"  he  said,  "there  will  be  many  lives 
sacrificed  before  these  men  are  taught 
their  places.    We  must  control  our  own 


prcqperty;  a  man  must  look  out  tat  his 
nuirgin  and  not  have  his  workingmen 
dictating  as  to  hours  and  wages.  Why," 
he  continued  doquently,  *'we  have  been 
losing  gn>und  iZ  by  Inch  for  ten  y« 
past  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold  with  an 
iron  hand  now  we  shall  all  be  reduced  to 
a  dead  levd  of  mediocrity,  and  cultuie, 
beauty,  everything  worth  having  will 
disappear." 

There  was  more  talk  of  the  same  sort 
and  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not 
ready  to  make  any  concessions. 

Dorothy  was  not  unprepared  for  tius, 
and  at  last  she  said:  "My  properties  are 
to  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis  of  union  labor, 
and  I  shall  send  that  word  to  the  miners." 

The  men  looked  up,  startled  out  of 
their  habitual  complacency.  The  man 
with  the  florid  con^lezion  spoke  roughly: 

"A  pleasant  prospect,  truly.  Tlie 
miners  kidnap  Miss  Pitman's  friend  and 
she  immediately  promises  to  ransom  him 
at  any  price.  Gentlemen,  our  families 
will  no  longer  be  safe  when  such  a  pre- 
mium is  placed  on  abduction." 

Dorothy  stood  facing  the  m^i,  her 
trembling  hands  alone  shovdng  the  ordeal 
it  was  to  her  thus  to  defy  those  whom 
until  to-night  she  had  looked  up  to  as 
leaders. 

"  You  can  't  do  anything,"  Backmore 
said ;  "  you  have  n't  any  miU  and  we  '11 
refuse  to  crush  for  you  if  you  desert  us 
in  a  pinch  like  this." 

"  I  had  thought  of  that,"  she  said,  "  and 
my  engineer  has  been  with  me  just  before 
this  meeting,  and  he  thinks  it  a  very  good 
plan,  indeed,  for  me  to  build  a  mill." 

"Bedad!"  and  a  small  Irishman  who 
controlled  one  of  the  largest  properties 
in  the  district,  jumped  to  his  feet,  "  it 's 
me,  McKay,  as  likes  the  brave  spirit  in 
a  woman,  and  I  '11  join  you,  even  to  the 
mill,  and  here  's  me  hand  on  it." 

"And  I'll  tell  you  what,  mum,"  he 
said  later,  when  the  other  men  had 
rather  sullenly  withdrawn.  "  now  we  're 
the  declared  fri'nds  of  Bobby  and  his 
crowd,  we  '11  sind  the  Uttle  word  to  the 
gove'ner,  that  the  owners  will  take  it  kindly 
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if  he'll  sind  his  militiamen  down,  and 
then  directly  the  troubles  wiU  be  over. 
Why  it  warms  me  heart  to  think  I  'm  the 
true  fri'nd  to  the  hoys.  I  wonder  I  niver 
thought  to  be  the  same  before." 

Dorothy  was  soon  in  the  Doctor's  study 
and  in  a  few  words  told  him  what  she 
had  been  able  to  accomplish. 

"  It 's  really  better  than  I  expected/' 
Dr.  Everette  said;  ''I  was  even  half 
afraid  that  they  would  show  you  that  you 
were  all  wrong." 

"They  didn't  even  try,"  Dorothy 
answered.  "  They  talked  of  margins  and 
of  class  supremacy  and  at  the  last  they 
threatened,  but  there  was  n't  a  word  as 
to  the  right  or  wrong  of  the  matter.  I  see 
clearly,  now,  that  ibey  are  not  the  men 
into  whose  hands  we  should  give  the 
keeping  of  the  spiritual  ideals  of  our 
dviUzation." 

"Grood,"  Dr.  Everette  said,  heartily; 
**  we  '11  make  you  a  walking  delegate  yet." 
Then  he  went  on  very  seriously:  ** I  have 
talked  with  Buchanan  over  the  telephone, 
and  he  will  be  glad  to  have  me  come  to 
camp  and  talk  to  the  miners.  They  do 
every  thing  according  to  a  majority  vote, 
and  he  thinks  I  might  convince  them 
that  they  would  better  let  Espey  go.  He 
is  just  as  anxious  as  I  am,  and  realizes 
that  Espey's  death  would  turn  public 
opinion  against  the  miners,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  gather  that  he  is  not  at  all 
certain  of  his  men.  Another  outrage  in 
the  village  by  the  deputies,  or  a  barrel  of 
whiskey  smuggled  into  camp,  and  the 
gold  fields  will  run  with  blood,  and  Espey 
will  be  the  first  victim." 

The  girl  shuddered.  "O  you  must 
go  and  at  once;  something  may  happen 
at  any  minute.  You  risk  your  life,"  she 
said  with  a  quick  sob;  ''I  would  that  I 
might  share  your  danger." 

Dr.  Everette  thought  for  a  moment. 
"  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing,"  he 
said;  ''the  miners  are  rough,  but  manly 
and  very  devoted  to  their  own  women. 
Their  battle-cry  has  always  been  *for 
Betty  and  the  babies.' " 


''And  I  may  go?"  Dorothy  asked, 
breathlessly. 

"  I  '11  see  what  Buchanan  thinks  about 
it."  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  back. 
"Buchanan  says  it's  the  very  thing; 
McEIay  is  to  go  with  us,  too;  Buchanan 
thought  it  would  be  safer.  Will  you  be 
afraid  ?    There  will  be  guns,  you  know." 

"Afraid,"  and  the  girl  laughed.  Her 
heart  was  very  much  lighter  now.  "  Per- 
haps we  had  better  practice  putting  our 
hands  up;  that  will  be  the  first  request." 

"  Yes,  I  dare  say,"  the  Doctor  answered ; 
"  but  I  do  n't  believe  we  'U  need  any  prac- 
tice; I  've  really  noticed  that  it  is  done 
best  at  the  very  first  trial." 

McEIay  soon  appeared  at  the  door  and 
the  three  started  off  in  the  darkness. 
Walking  briskly  through  the  town  they 
soon  found  themselves  in  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  deputies. 

"Halt!  Hands  up!"  It  was  a  sharp, 
business-like  command. 

"  Why  so  disperate,  me  boy  ?  **  McEIay 
grumbled,  but  he  held  his  hands  awk- 
wardly in  the  air,  even  after  the  soldier 
had  been  shown  the  mayor's  pass. 

A  little  farther  along  there  was  another 
sharp  "Hands  up!"  and  another  deputy- 
guaid  barred  their  progress. 

"Your  gun,  me  boy,  moight  go  off ;  I 
do  n't  like  it  pointing  so  exactly  in  moi 
direction." 

The  miners'  guards  were  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  a  hundred  yards  or  less  from 
the  deputies'  pickets,  and  in  this  region 
was  perhaps  the  greatest  danger.  Mc- 
Kay kept  putting  his  hands  in  the  air  at 
the  slightest  sound,  and  Dr.  Everette  kept 
close  to  Dorothy,  trusting  to  shield  her 
from  any  danger,  but  they  reached  the 
miners'  outposts  safely  and  were  passed 
along.  Word  had  been  sent  down  from 
headquarters,  the  guard  said,  "  that  they 
were  to  come  right  up.  Keep  to  the 
path,"  he  warned  them,  "the  hill  b  full 
of  man-traps  and  dynamite  holes." 

"The  Lord  prasarve  us,"  McEIay 
thundered,  "and  would  you  murder  the 
sweet  young  lady  by  sindin'  us  along  in 
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the  darkness  like  this  ?  "  The  stars  light- 
ed the  air  about  them,  but  the  ground 
with  its  shifting  shadows  seemed  as 
though  covered  with  a  dark  garment. 
After  a  few  yards  Dr.  Everette  stopped 
and  felt  about  with  his  hands. 

"  We  're  safe  enough  stiU,"  he  said, 
''but  I  don't  hke  this  going  it  blind;  I 
can  't  see  the  trail  and  we  're  likely  to 
lose  it  at  any  minute." 

Dorothy  touched  his  hand  and  it  at 
once  clos^  over  hers,  warm  and  reassur- 
ing. **  I  hope  I  have  n't  frightened  you," 
he  said;  ''we  're  bound  to  get  there  safe 
enough." 

"  I  'm  not  afraid,"  she  said,  stoutly, 
"though  I  don't  like  the  idea  of  dyna- 
mite holes.  I  don't  mind  a  gun,  for 
there  is  a  man  behind  it,  and  a  man  can 
be  counted  on,  barring  accidents,  but 
these  holes  and  traps  seem  universally 
prejudiced." 

"And  is  it  going  back,  we  are?"  Mc- 
KsLj  asked.  "  It 's  moighty  unfriendly 
these  people  are  not  to  sind  us  a  guide. 

"I  can  feel  the  trail  with  my  feet, 
Dorothy  announced  after  frequent  ex- 
periments, and  Dr.  Everette  gave  her  the 
lead  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  They  moved 
very  slowly,  for  Dorothy  was  obliged  to 
think  of  the  sensation  produced  by  each 
step,  and  to  her  eager  heart  the  way 
seemed  endless.  At  the  top  of  the  hill 
the  miners'  quarters  came  into  view:  a 
great  tent  faintly  aglow  from  the  candles 
inside.  There  were  two  more  sentinels 
to  pass  and  then  they  were  greeted  at  the 
door  by  the  leader.  There  was  a  small 
army  of  men,  mostly  standing  about  in 
groups,  though  some  lay  wrapped  in  their 
blankets  on  the  floor,  with  their  arms 
ready  to  their  hands. 

"I  have  explained  the  matter,"  the 
leader  said, "  but  I  want  you  to  put  the 
case  to  them  as  strongly  as  possible  and 
then  we  'U  take  a  vote." 

The  miners  crowded  about  their  leader 
— great,  splendid  men,  the  most  of  them 
were,  with  frank  open  countenances, 
mostly  Americans,  though  there  were  a 
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few  foreigners,  and  some  evil-loddog 
men  showing  in  their  very  looks  a  dunt 
for  foul  deeds. 

Dr.  Everette  spoke  first.  It  was  poor 
management  that  had  driven  them  to 
unite,  but  if  the  masters  refused  to  be  fair 
it  was  their  right  to  stand  for  their  own. 
Political  liber^  had  been  won  in  that 
way,  bit  by  bit.  They  must  stand  should- 
er to  shoulder  and  choose  their  wisest 
men  for  their  leaders.  Andatlasthe^x)ke 
of  the  holding  of  Espey  as  a  prisoDer. 
It  was  a  violation  of  the  law,  he  said,  and 
an  act  that  public  opinion  condemned. 

"  What  do  we  care  for  public  opinion,'* 
a  man  in  the  crowd  asked»  "is  n't  it  nuuk 
by  auto-racers  and  other  damned  dudes  ?" 

Dr.  Everette  looked  straight  at  the 
man  as  he  answered:  "You  know  bet- 
ter than  that.  There  are  thousands  d 
workers  who  are  not  miners;  those  you 
must  have  with  you  if  you  would  win  out 
There  are  thousands  of  men  who  do  not 
work  with  their  hands  who  have  your 
cause  at  heart.  The  fact  that  you  have 
allowed  me  to  come  into  your  camp  to- 
night shows  that  you  think  me  your  friend, 
and  why?  My  birth,  my  training,  my 
interests  would  lead  me  to  take  sides 
against  you,  but  I  have  seen  you  patient 
under  persecution  and  noble  under  mis- 
representation. I  have  seen  you  law- 
abiding  under  the  most  gross  abuse  of 
the  law ;  that  is  why  I  stand  with  you  and 
I  will  be  with  you  aJways  if  you  keep  your 
record  clean." 

The  men  cheered  when  he  had  finished, 
and  those  near  him  spoke  out  heartily: 
"  You  've  done  us  good.  Doctor.  That 's 
the  right  stuff.    We  'U  stand  by  you,  too." 

McKay  was  then  asked  to  speak.  He 
outlined  the  plan  proposed  by  Dorothy 
for  the  opening  of  their  properties  under 
union  rules  and  the  building  of  the  new 
mill.  Then,  true  to  his  Irish  wit,  he  hit 
upon  the  two  questions  most  vital  in  the 
workers'  struggle.  "  I  'm  a  Democrat 
moiself ,"  he  said,  "  and  all  this  talk  about 
a  man  being  responsible  to  the  law  for 
his  properties  and  therefore  wit'  the  right 
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to  be  a  little  tin  czar,  is  just  rot.  The 
workers  have  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the 
control  of  properties  that  wouldn't  be 
worth  a  red  if  it  was  n't  for  their  willing- 
ness to  work  them.  And  it 's  no  picnic 
job,  as  I  know  who  have  seen,  and  its 
moiself  as  will  treat  with  your  diligate 
on  all  dilicate  questions." 

The  men  cheered  loudly  at  this. 

"  And  me  boys,"  he  continued, "  there  *11 
be  no  black-lists  in  our  mines.  A  man's 
work  should  be  his  measure  and  it  '11  be  his 
measure  wit'  us.  I  've  just  one  word  to 
say  more;  I  'm  a  peace  man  moiself  and 
I  do  n't  Uke  all  this  gun-play;  I  've  put 
up  my  hands  so  many  times  to-night  that 
my  arms  are  weak  in  their  joints,  and  I 
hope  you  '11  cut  it  out." 

An  evil-looking  man  with  a  mass  of  red 
hair  stood  behind  McEIay,  and  while  he 
was  speaking  he  would  feel  every  few 
minutes  the  cold  mouth  of  a  pistol  pressed 
against  his  neck.  Dorothy  saw  it  and 
trembled,  for  she  knew  McEIay's  quick 
temper,  but  he  made  no  sign,  and  when 
he  finished  talking  the  Coeur  d'  Alene 
miner  slipped  away  into  the  crowd. 

"  Just  say  a  word,"  the  leader  whispered 
to  Dorothy;  "they're  practically  won 
now,  and  it  needs  but  a  word  from  you  to 
make  the  thing  sure." 

A  box  was  set  out  for  her  to  stand  upon, 
and  as  she  looked  down  into  their  earnest 
eyes  and  read  in  their  saddened  faces 
their  struggles  with  nature  and  that  worse 
thing,  the  unfeeling  selfishness  and  greed 
of  the  masters,  she  pledged  herself  anew 
to  their  cause.  Her  face  was  very  white 
in  the  candle-light,  but  her  voice  rang 
clear  and  strong  as  she  nuuie  her  plea. 
She  spoke  only  of  their  hope  that  they 
might  take  the  prisoner  back  with  them. 
"  How  would  your  wives  and  sisters  feel 
to  have  you  imprisoned  at  the  top  of  a 
hiU  fuU  of  man-traps  and  dynamite-holes, 
and  every  sort  of  story  going  about  as 


to  hanging  and  shooting?"  she  asked. 

"Is  die  yoimg  man  your  brother?"  a 
man  in  the  crowd  asked. 

The  giri's  face  was  pink  for  a  moment, 
but  she  answered  bravely  enough :  "  He  is 
dearer  even  than  that;  he  is  to  be  my 
husband,"  and  she  looked  into  their  faces 
and  smiled,  "if  you  will  let  him  go." 

"It  iss  like  the  fine  young  queen  she 
iss,"  a  Grerman  called  out.  "Give  her 
her  man,  boys;  t'under  and  blitzen,  but 
I  '11  break  the  first  man's  face  dat  says  a 
vord  against  it."  There  was  a  great 
laugh  at  this,  for  "Dutchy"  was  only  five 
feet  tall. 

"  You  'U  be  nadin'  a  chair  to  stand  on," 
McKay  suggested. 

The  great  tent  became  very  quiet. 
Dorothy  was  sure  that  every  one  must 
hear  her  heart  beating.  Dr.  Everette 
pressed  his  hands  together  until  the  nails 
cut  into  the  flesh;  it  was  more  than  a  life 
that  was  at  stake,  he  thought;  it  was,  to 
his  mind,  the  touchstone  of  the  movement 
If  they  refused  to  listen  to  reason;  if  they 
would  not  feel  the  sacredness  of  love;  if 
they  refused  to  foUow  their  leader,  then 
it  was  better 

In  the  awful  silence  the  leader  was  put- 
ting the  question  of  the  prisoner's  release, 
and  the  Doctor  woke  from  his  reverie  to 
find  his  hand  almost  wrung  off  by  Espey. 

"It  was  all  Dorothy,  boy,"  he  said, 
and  he  felt  the  mist  gathering  in  his  eyes 
when  he  thought  of  the  risk  he  had  al- 
lowed her  to  run. 

McEIay  and  Dr.  Everette  stopped  be- 
hind to  speak  to  the  leader,  and  Dorothy 
and  Rolwd  walked  alone  into  the  night; 
they  held  fast  each  others'  hands,  and 
deep  in  their  hearts  was  a  blessed  sense 
of  joy  in  each  other,  but  their  thoughts 
were  busy  with  their  coming  part  in  the 
worid's  battle. 
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THERE  was  the  usual  mcniiing  bustle 
around  the  small  station  at  Finle^; 
nondescript  teams  of  horses  and  muks 
coming  and  going,  or  backed  up  against 
the  platform  with  loads  of  oranges  and 
truck;  idle  n^;roes  slouching  contentedly 
about,  bantering  talk  with  any  one  who 
would  notice  them,  and  jeering  such  ct 
their  number  as  had  accepted  a  job  and 
were  hurrying  through  it  with  an  exag- 
gerated show  of  zeal  and  activity;  grunt- 
ing razor-backs  and  mangy  curs  disput- 
ing favored  positions  under  the  platform, 
or  moving  listlessly  across  the  hot,  open 
sand  between  the  station  and  the  iscJated, 
outlying  stores.  On  the  jdatform  itsdf 
were  long  lines  of  neatly-packed  crates 
and  orange  boxes,  and  among  them  the 
owners  with  stencils  and  paint-pots,  mak- 
ing sure  that  their  markings  were  all  right, 
and  waiting  for  the  railroad  official  in  the 
jaunty  cap  to  make  their  entries  and  give 
them  receipts. 

Presently  there  was  a  perceptible  has- 
tening of  their  movements,  and  the  loung- 
ers in  front  of  the  stores  came  leisurely 
across  the  open  space  and  ranged  them- 
selves comfortably  about  the  platform. 
Several  men  left  their  work  among  the 
crates  and  went  to  the  heads  of  their 
horses  or  mules  and  b^an  to  stroke  the 
animals  soothingly.  A  sharp,  quivering 
whistle  was  heard  in  the  distance,  then 
a  line  of  pale  blue  smoke  b^an  to  rise 
above  the  sea  of  palmettoes  to  the  east. 
The  loungers  became  less  apathetic  as 
they  watched  the  line  rush  tremulously 
across  the  dull  green,  and  finally  curve 
in  directly  toward  them.  There  was  a 
roar  and  quiver,  and  the  great  engine 
rushed  by  and  came  to  a  slow  stop  as  the 
padsenger  cars  glided  opposite  the  plat- 
form. 

Among  those  to  alight  was  a  young 


girl  of  aeventeoi  or  ei^teen,  plainly  but 
expensivdy  dressed,  and  with  a  bri^it, 
eager  air  ct  expectation.  A  quick  glance 
about  the  {datform  brought  a  shade  of 
disaf^xMntment  to  her  face.  After  a 
moment's  hesitation  she  approached  a 
man  in  shirt-sleeves  and  broad,  low,  flap- 
ping hat  who  was  leaning  against  some 
<M!ange-boxes  he  had  just  finished  mark- 
ing. 

**  Can  you  direct  me  to  Mr.  John  Aus- 
tin's fdace ?"  she  asked. 

**  Mr. — John — ^Austin  ?"  he  repeated, 
reflectivdy.  **  Why,  no,  I  do  n't — ch,  yes, 
of  course,  Boosy  John."  He  stopped 
abruptly  as  he  noticed  the  inquiring  look 
on  her  face.  **I — ^I — ^yes,  I  reckon  I 
know.    Are  you  some  o'  his  kin  ?  ** 

**I  am  his  daughter,"  she  replied,  won- 
dering a  little  at  the  startled  whistle  that 
came  to  his  lips,  and  which  she  noticed 
he  choked  back  apologetically.  **  I  have 
been  at  a  boarding-school  ever  since  I  was 
a  little  giri.  This  is  my  first  visit  to  Flor- 
ida." 

"An'  does  your  paw,  Mr.  John — Aus- 
tin, know  you  're  comin'  ? "  He  spoke 
in  evident  perplexity,  and  with  a  look  of 
consternation  on  his  good-natured  face. 

"No;  but  I  haven't  heard  from  him 
in  almost  a  year.  Father  does  n't  like  to 
write,  but  he  never  allowed  my  letters  to 
go  unanswered  so  long  before.  I  feared 
something  might  be  the  matter  with  him 
or  the  boys,  and  he  would  n't  teU.  I  just 
had  to  come.  I  am  so  glad  that  you  know 
him."  She  hesitated  and  then  asked  in 
a  lower  voice,  as  though  she  feared  her 
question  would  be  answered  in  the  n^a- 
tive:  "Ishe— weU?" 

"Yes;  fur  as  sickness  goes.  Your 
paw  's  one  o'  the  ruggedes'  an'  healthies' 
men  I  know.  I  'low  he  an'  the  boys  never 
had  a  sickness  in  all  their  bom  days. 
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They  're  perfecty  well,  all  on  'em.  I 
know,  for  their  place  j'ines  mine."  He 
spoke  rapidly  as  though  glad  to  be  able 
to  say  that  much,  but  his  eyes  roved  un- 
easily about  the  platform  and  never  by 
any  chance  met  hers. 

"Why,  really?"  Her  face  grew  ra- 
diant. ''Their  nearest  neighbor!  And 
you  know  the  boys,  and  all  about  them. 
Dear  little  fellows !  It  seems  strange  that 
I  should  never  have  seen  them.  You 
see,  when  we  left  Iowa  father  sent  me  to 
the  boarding-school  and  then  came  South. 
That  was  twelve  years  ago,  and  I  have 
been  at  the  school  ever  since.  Little 
Tommy  is  almost  nine,  and  Fred — ^let  me 
see — ^Fred  is  seven.  Is  the  place  far?" 
eagerly. 

"  'Bout  half  a  nule." 

"  And  are  you  going  out  soon  ?  " 

"After  the  train  leaves." 

"Well,  of  course  I  can  go  with  you. 
I  '11  run  and  see  about  my  baggage,  and 
be  back  directly.  Won't  they  be  sur- 
prised!" and  leaving  him  staring  blankly 
at  a  knothole  in  the  platform  she  hur- 
ried away  to  look  after  her  trunk  and 
valise. 

Half  a  minute  passed,  then  the  man 
raised  his  head  wiUi  a  dismal,  expressive 
whistle.  It  was  echoed  by  another,  equal- 
ly expressive,  from  the  other  side  of  the 
orange-boxes. 

"  Well,  you  're  in  it  now,  for  a  fact," 
said  the  owner  of  the  second  whistle, 
sarcastically.  "What  you  goin'  to  do 
'bout  it?" 

"Lord  only  knows,"  groaned  the  man 
in  the  shirt-sleeves.  "Reckon  mebbe 
I  'U  have  to  tell  her." 

"Reckon  mebbe  you  will,"  drily. 
"  You  better  have  told  her  plumb  straight 
in  the  first  place." 

"  How  could  I  ?  "  iiidignantly,  "  an'  she 
almost  the  same  age  as  my  Cindy.  Land 
sakes  aUve,  man;  d'  ye  s'pose  I  was  such 
a  brute  as  to  tell  her  that  Mr. — John — 
Austin  wa'n't  nobody  but  Boosy  John, 
not  fitten  to  be  father  to  nobody,  an'  that 
he  'd  been  sent  to  prison  'most  a  year  ago 


for  stealin'  an'  that  the  boys  was  in  the 
poor-house,  an'  that  the  place  wa'  n't  wuth 
bringin'  out  an  auctioneer  to  sell  it  ?  For 
the  Lord's  sake,  Thompson;  tell  me  what 
amItodo?"appealingly. 

"Jest  give  it  to  her  straight.  That 's 
what  I  'd  do.  You  're  too  aU-fired  chick- 
en-hearted, William.  Folks  have  to  bear 
such  things." 

At  this  moment  the  train  b^an  to  glide 
away  from  the  station,  and  the  girl  watch- 
ed it  until  it  disappeared  in  a  mass  of 
palmettoes  and  cabbage-palms;  then  she 
walked  eagerly  toward  her  new  acquaint- 
ance. 

"Your  landscapes  are  so  quaint  and 
beautiful,"  she  said,  with  flushed  cheeks 
and  sparkling  eyes.  "I  know  I  shall 
like  to  Uve  here.  Well,  I  am  all  ready. 
Can  you  take  my  trunk  and  valise  in  your 
wagon  ?  " 

"Yes,"  gruffly.  He  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  her,  and  he  nuuie  the  work  of 
transferring  the  baggage  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Somehow,  he  could  not  bring  him- 
self to  teU  her  the  whole  brutal  truth. 
If  it  had  not  been  his  money  that  had  been 
stolen,  and  if  he  had  not  been  the  one  who 
had  complained  of  the  worthless  drunk- 
ard, it  would  have  been  less  difficult.  He 
had  been  sorry  for  his  justifiable  act  ever 
since  he  nuuie  the  complaint,  and  now — 
weU,  he  would  take  the  girl  home  to  his 
wife.  She  had  more  tact  than  he,  and 
would  know  just  what  to  do. 

This  mental  throwing  off  of  the  respon- 
sibility from  his  own  shoulders  brought 
back  his  natural  cheerfulness  and  buoy- 
ancy, and  he  smilingly  motioned  for  the 
girl  to  climb  into  the  wagon. 

"Ever  ride  after  a  mule  afore?"  he 
asked  as  he  left  the  animal's  head  and 
climbed  up  on  the  seat  beside  her. 

"No,"  she  answered.  Then  her  face 
grew  wistful.  "Do  you  suppose  father 
and  the  boys  are  at  home  to-day  ?  " 

His  countenance  fell. 

"  I  'low  they  won't  be  there  jest  right 
now,"  he  said,  evasively.  "You  see, 
they  didn't  know  you  was  comin';    so 
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they  happen  to  be  off  for  a  speU.  But 
you  must  n't  let  it  put  you  out  any/'  with 
more  animation,  "  I  'U  take  you  home, 
an'  my  wife  'U  fix  you  up  mighty  comf  t- 
able  tUl  they  git  back." 

''Thank  you.  But  why  can't  I  go 
right  to  the  house  and  wait  for  them  ?  It 
would  be  such  a  surprise." 

"No,  no!"  he  objected,  with  sudden 
energy,  "  by  no  manner  o'  means.  Bach- 
elor livin'  ain't  apt  to  keep  a  house  fixed 
up,  an'  jest  now  't  ain't  no  place  for  you. 
I  know  that.  You  must  do  jest  like  I  say 
an'  come  to  my  house  for  a  spell.  You 
ain't  used  to  Floridy  ways,  an'  my  wife 
can  give  you  heaps  o'  p'ints." 

"WeU,  if  you  think  best."  She  was 
silent  for  some  time,  watching  the  un- 
familiar plants  along  the  roadside,  and 
the  curious,  bright-colored  chameleons 
that  flashed  from  the  warm  sand  in  front 
of  tlie  mule  and  disappeared  with  marvd- 
ous  rapidity  among  the  palmettoes. 

"  Cur'us,  ain't  they,"  said  Williams,  as 
he  followed  her  glance,  "jest  like  a  bit  o' 
rainbow  strunir  on  lic^htnin'.  But  they  're 
'm^dn'fiTSingsirpets.  Your  U- 
ther  Freddy  used  to  have  one  that  would 
scoot  out  from  some  queer  hidin'  place 
whenever  he  'd  whistle.  Great  hand, 
Freddy,  for  pets." 

At  the  mention  of  Freddy  she  lost  in- 
terest in  the  plants  and  chameleons  and 
turned  to  him  with  a  tender,  tremulous 
smile  on  her  lips. 

"It  will  be  so  pleasant  to  have  one's 
own  folks  to  Uve  with,"  she  said,  softly. 
*  They  were  all  nice  to  me  at  the  school, 
but  none  of  them  belonged  to  me.  I 
used  to  get  very  lonseome  when  the  girls 
went  home  vacations.  It  will  be  almost 
like — ^like  heaven  to  live  in  the  same  house 
with  father  and  the  boys." 

Williams  reached  out  and  struck  his 
mule  viciously,  but  she  did  not  notice. 
She  was  looking  straight  ahead — appar- 
ently at  the  house  and  father  and  brothers 
her  imagination  was  picturing. 

"  I  suppose  everybody  round  here  likes 
father,  he  is  such  a  good  man,"  she  went 


on,  in  a  tone  that  was  an  assertion  rather 
than  a  question.  "I  almost  envy  the 
boys  having  lived  with  him  so  IcHig." 

"  He  kept  you  to  school  pretty  steady," 
ventured  her  companion.  "I  knew  he 
had  a  gal  up  North,  but  had  an  idee  she 
was  stayin'  'mong  her  kin.  Boose — er 
— ^Mr.  John  Austin  wa'n't  never  much 
hand  to  talk  'bout  himself." 

"  Father  has  done  everything  for  me— 
everything,"  said  the  giri,  with  a  tender 
light  in  her  big,  gray  eyes.  "  He  was  not 
rich,  for  he  once  vnt>te  that  I  mi^t  haw 
to  wait  a  few  days  for  my  tuition,  as  mon^ 
was  hard  to  get.  But  it  came  the  very 
next  day;  and  he  always  sent  me  pl^i^ 
for  books  and  dresses  and  everything  I 
wanted.  He  wrote  for  me  never  to  stint 
mjrself  on  anything;  and  that  after  I  was 
graduated  I  was  on  no  account  to  come 
home,  but  to  keep  on  with  my  music  and 
drawing  and  other  studies,  and  when  I 
had  learned  all  I  could  at  the  school  he 
was  going  to  send  me  to  Europe  to  learn 
more.  Dear,  dear  father!  I  hope  I  may 
be  able  to  make  it  up  to  him  sometime." 

Williams  gave  a  quick,  sidelong  glance 
at  the  earnest  face  and  then  gazed  stead- 
fastly at  the  road  ahead.  He  had  known 
Boosy  John  for  eight  years,  and  could 
not  remember  a  single  redeeming  feature 
about  the  man.  He  was  erratic,  shiftless 
and  utterly  irresponsible.  His  life  was 
one  long  spree  that  reeled  between  abso- 
lute drunkenness  and  semi-intoxication. 
But  he  was  a  good  lawyer  and  a  fine 
scholar,  and  even  in  his  partial  stupor 
was  able  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  money 
about  the  courts  and  in  other  ways.  Peo- 
ple supposed  that  all  this  money  went  to 
the  dram-shops,  and  the  supposition 
made  them  regard  the  man  with  extreme 
disgust,  for  his  home  was  a  mere  hovel, 
and  his  boys  wholly  neglected  and  un- 
cared  for.  At  the  time  of  the  complaint 
Williams  had  regarded  his  act  as  a  bene- 
faction to  the  neighborhood;  but  now, 
with  this  giri  beside  him,  and  with  the 
unexpected  disclosure  of  a  white  spot  in 
a  character  that  was  supposed  to  ))e  utteriy 
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black,  his  feeUngs  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  The  pitiful  drunkard  who  had 
been  too  weak  to  look  after  himself  and 
his  boys,  but  whose  better  nature  had 
planned  and  provided  so  lavishly  for  the 
giri  and  her  future,  even  while  striving 
to  keep  from  her  the  knowledge  of  her 
father's  degradation,  became  almost  a 
hero  in  his  eyes.  He  dould  understand 
the  sacrifices  and  hardships  that  Boosy 
John  must  have  gone  through  in  order 
to  provide  for  such  an  education.  Even 
he,  with  his  orange-grove  and  truck-farm, 
had  never  felt  able  to  do  half  so  much 
for  Cindy.  Perhaps  the  stolen  fifty  dol- 
lars had  gone  to  pay  some  pressing  school- 
bill  that  the  harassed  drunkard  could 
meet  in  no  other  way. 

When  they  reached  the  vine-covered 
cottage  in  front  of  his  orange-grove  he 
carried  in  the  trunk  and  vaUse,  and  pres- 
ently called  his  wife  aside  and  made  a 
whispered  explanation.  Then  he  went 
to  the  bam  to  unharness  the  mule.  But 
he  made  a  much  longer  job  of  it  than  was 
necessary,  and  when  it  was  finished  he 
leaned  upon  his  fence  and  gazed  with 
unobservant  eyes  at  his  fields  of  sweet 
potatoes  and  pineapples  and  bananas. 
His  wife  came  to  him  there. 

"  Did  you  teU  her  ?  '^  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  in  a  low  voice.  He  noticed 
that  her  lips  trembled. 

"Take  it  hard?" 

"  She  's  high  strung,  Jim,  an'  that  kind 
o'  folks  mostiy  take  things  hard,  but  they 
do  n't  make  a  show.  She  would  n't  be- 
lieve me  at  first,  an'  when  she  did  she 
turned  white  an'  stared  at  nothin'  till  I — 
I — ^jest  bu'st  out  cryin'  myself.  Seemed 
like  I  never  felt  so  bad  an'  sorry  for  any- 
body in  all  my  life.  She  did  n't  cry  a  bit, 
Jim;  only  jest  asked  me  would  I  please 
go  out  a  while  an'  leave  her  alone." 

The  two  stood  there  nearly  half  an 
hour,  when  the  girl  left  the  house  and 
passed  down  the  road  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fence. 

"  %e  's  goin'  over  to  look  at  her  house 
now,"  said  Mrs.  Williams,  in  a  low  voice. 


"  I  told  her  't  wa'n't  fit  to  live  in,  but  she 
said  they  'd  lived  in  it  an'  she  could.  An' 
when  I  told  her  as  how  we  'lowed  on  keep- 
in'  her  a  while  she  jest  thanked  me  an' 
shook  her  head." 

When  the  girl  came  back  they  were  on 
the  piazza.  She  went  directly  to  Will- 
iams. 

"  When  does  my  father  come  home  ? " 
she  asked. 

**  His  time  's  out — er,  that  is,  he  'U 
come  home  in  'bout  three  months,  I 
reckon." 

"  And  how  much  does  he  owe  you  ?  ** 

"  O,  nothin',  nothin'  at  all,"  hastily. 

"How  much  does  bie  owe  you?"  the 
girl  repeated,  in  a  tone  that  he  felt  could 
not  be  disregarded. 

"  Wall,  fifty  doUars.  But  you  need  n't 
bother  'bout  payin'  it." 

"I  cannot,  just  at  present;  but  every- 
thing must  be  straightened  out  before 
father  comes  home.  There  must  not  be 
a  single  thing  to  worry  him.  And  now 
can  I  get  you  to  go  aft^  my  brothers  ?  I 
shall  fix  up  the  house,  and  we  will  live 
there  until  father  comes." 

"  It 's  quite  a  long  drive,"  said  Will- 
iams, reflectively.     "  I  can  go  to-morrow." 

"That  will  do."  She  stood  gazing  out 
at  the  vista  of  pines  and  palmettoes  af- 
forded by  an  opening  in  the  clambering 
vines,  her  face  white  and  stricken,  but 
calm  with  a  strong,  determined  purpose. 

"What  kind  of  employment  is  there 
here  for  girls  ?  "  she  asked. 

Williams  looked  dubious. 

"  I  do  n't  reckon  there 's  any,"  he 
answered.  "Stores  gen'rally  git  men 
clerks,  an'  there  's  ten  applicants  to  one 
job.  Folks  round  here  do  n't  hire  much 
help." 

"No,"  agreed  his  wife;  "housekeepers 
mostly  do  all  their  own  work,  cookin'  an' 
sewin'  an'  everything.  The  only  work 
that 's  plenty,  an'  hard  to  get  help  for,  is 
washin';  but  only  darkies  do  that.  Meb- 
be  you  c'n  git  a  job  o'  teachin'  school  this 
fall." 

"  I  must  have  work  now.    Father  must 
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not  find  anything  against  him  when  he 
comes  home.  Do  you  think  I  can  get 
washing  ?  *' 

Mrs.  Williams  looked  at  her  blankly. 

"  It 's  darkies'  work,"  she  objected. 

"  It 's  work  that  I  will  do  gladly,  if  I 
can  get  it/'  a  sudden  passionate  sob  bring- 
ing the  color  back  to  her  cheeks.  *'  I  wiU 
scrub  floors — anything  that  will  help 
father  a  Uttle.  He  has  been  working 
and  making  sacrifices  for  years  that  I 
might  remain  at  school,  and  I — I — ^never 
suspected.  I  ought  to  have  been  here, 
watching  him,  and  caring  for  him  and 
the  boys." 

It  was  nearly  two  months  later  before 
Williams  again  encountered  Thompson 
on  the  station  platform. 

**  Wall,  how  d'  ye  make  out  with  Boosy 
John's  fine  darter  ?  "  Thompson  asked. 

Williams  looked  up  from  Uie  box  he  was 
markincr. 


"" That's  jest  what  she  is/'  he  said; 
**  Boosy  Johii's  fine  darter.  I  've  been 
round  with  her  considerable  lately;  down 
to  the  prison  twice  to  see  her  paw;  an' 
took  her  to  town  several  times  in  m 
waggin.  At  first  her  paw  "was  all  bn^ 
up — ^never  wanted  her  to  know  how  low 
down  he  was,  I  s'pose.  But  she  brou|^ 
him  round,  an'  now  he  can't  keep  lus  ejes 
off  her  when  she  's  nigh.  Soon  's  he's 
out  they  're  goin'  over  an'  take  up  a  home- 
stead in  Hemandy  county — twenty  mfles 
or  more  from  town,  I  b'heve  on  account 
o'  his  failin';  an'  I  reckon  she  or  the 
boys  'U  do  aU  the  tradin'.  Boosy  John 
ain't  much  of  a  man,  an'  never  can  be; 
but  I  tell  you,"  impressively,  **  jest  all  the 
man  there  is  in  him  that  gal 's  gob' 
to  bring  out.  Mark  my  words  on 
that." 

Frank  H.  Sweet. 

Waynesboro^  Va. 
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JOHN  RUSKIN  was  not  a  Socialist. 
Indeed,  he  entertained  strong  preju- 
dices against  the  scientific  or  Marxian 
school  of  socialism.  Yet  he  was  an  out- 
spoken advocate  of  governmental  owner- 
ship of  railroads.  As  far  back  as  1868,  in 
a  communication  to  the  London  Daily 
Telegraphy  the  great  philosopher,  scholar 
and  critic  uttered  those  bold  and  thought- 
ful words  in  favor  of  popular  ownership 
of  natural  monopolies: 

"  Neither  the  roads  nor  the  railroads  of 
any  nation  should  belong  to  any  private 
persons.  All  means  of  public  transit 
should  be  provided  at  pubhc  expense,  by 
public  determination,  where  such  means 
are  needed,  and  the  public  should  be  its 
shareholder.  Neither  road,  nor  railroad, 
nor  canal  should  ever  pay  dividends  to 
anybody.    They  should  pay  their  work- 


ing expenses,  and  no  more.  All  dividends 
are  simply  a  tax  on  the  traveler  and  the 
goods,  levied  by  the  persons  to  whom  the 
road  or  canal  belongs,  for  the  li^t  of 
passing  over  his  property,  and  this  right 
should  at  once  be  purchased  by  the  nation 
and  the  original  cost  of  the  roadway — be 
it  of  gravel,  iron,  or  adamant — at  once 
defrayed  by  the  nation,  and  then  the  whole 
work  of  the  carriage  of  persons  or  goods 
done  for  ascertained  prices,  by  salaiied 
officers,  as  the  carriage  of  letters  is  done 
now." 

These  wise  and  eminently  conmion- 
sense  views  have  already  been  adopted  by 
many  of  the  enlightened  nations,  among 
whidi  are  Switzerland,  Italy,  Grermany, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

"  Advkntus." 
Boston^  Maes. 
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COUNT  TOLSTOI  ON  THE  LAND  QUESTION. 


ON  THE  first  of  August  last,  the  London 
Times  published  an  extended  paper 
from  the  pen  of  Count  Tolstoi,  which  in  many 
respects  we  believe  to  be  the  most  important 
political  and  economic  manifesto  that  has  come 
from  the  pen  of  the  great  Russian  prophet  and 
iconoclast.  This  is  not  saying  that  we  agree 
with  aU  the  premises  or  conclusions  of  Count 
Tolstoi;  for  here  as  in  most  of  his  other  ut- 
terances, he  seems  to  us  to  betray  the  weakness 
of  many  of  our  noblest  reformers  who  rivet 
their  mental  vision  on  some  particular  source 
of  evil,  injustice  or  misery,  until  the  sin^e 
issue  fills  the  mental  retina,  and  henceforth 
all  other  reforms  appear  to  them  trivial  or 
incidental.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  fact.  Count 
Tolstoi's  contribution  entitled  "The  Great 
Iniquity"  is,  we  think,  the  most  important 
sin^e  economic  utterance  of  the  present  year. 
It  is  in  truth  the  voice  of  one  of  the  greatest 
prophet  souls  of  any  age  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  political  and  economic  greed,  selfish- 
ness, ignorance,  superstition  and  error  and 
calling  men  back  to  certain  fundamental  truths 
which  we  believe  must  be  recognized  and 
acted  upon  before  there  can  be  any  substan- 
tial approach  to  that  measure  of  justice  that 
will  make  equality  of  opportunities  and  of 
ri^ts  something  more  than  an  empty  shibbo- 
leth. 

After  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  "intel- 
lectuals" of  Russia  are  striving  to  gain  free- 
dom of  the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  the  right 
to  hold  meetings,  and  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, the  Count  minifies  the  importance 
of  such  reforms  in  a  manner  that  would  be  in- 
comprehensible coming  from  the  source  that 
it  does,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  he  has  so 
riveted  his  mind  upon  the  iniquity  of  land 
monopoly  that  he  has  lost  his  sense  of  moral 
proportions  to  such  a  degree  that  measures 
so  fundamentally  important  and  vital  to  prog- 
ress as  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  the 
press,  freedom  of  speech  and  popular  consti- 
tutional government  seem  to  him  trivial  or  of 
no  special  importance.  This,  it  seems  to  us, 
no  less  than  his  apparent  contempt  for  the 


whole  machinery  of  popular  government,  is 
the  crowning  weakness  of  his  manifesto,  which 
in  other  respects  should  chaUenge  the  thought- 
ful consideration  of  aU  persons  having  the 
welfare  of  the  whole  people  at  heart;  and  we 
think  that  he  is  right  when  he  thus  places  his 
finger  on  the  chief  single  cause  of  the  wide- 
spread physical  miseiy  of  the  masses: 

"The  chief  evil  from  which  the  whole  of 
the  Russian  people  are  unceasingly  and  cruelly 
suffering — ^the  fundamental  evil  from  which 
the  Russian  people  as  well  as  the  people  of 
Europe  and  America  are  suffering — ^is  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  de- 
prived of  the  indisputable  natural  right  of 
every  man  to  use  a  portion  of  the  kmd  on 
which  he  was  bom.  It  is  sufficient  to  under- 
stand aU  the  criminality,  the  sinfulness  of  the 
situation  in  this  respect,  in  order  to  under- 
stand that  until  this  atrocity,  oontinuaUy  be- 
ing committed  by  the  owners  of  the  land, 
shall  cease,  no  political  reforms  will  give  free- 
dom and  welfare  to  the  people,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  only  the  emancipation  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  from  that  land  slavery 
in  which  they  are  now  held  can  render  political 
reforms,  not  a  plaything  and  a  tool  for  per- 
sonal aims  in  the  hands  of  politicians,  but.  the 
real  expression  of  the  will  of  the  people." 

The  Count  gives  a  number  of  pen-pictures 
illustrating  the  want,  misery  and  helplessness 
of  the  peasants  deprived  of  the  land,  and  he 
insists  that  one  may  "cross  aU  Russia,  aU  its 
peasant  worid,"  and  everywhere  he  wiU  ob- 
serve "dreadful  calamities  and  sufferings 
which  proceed  from  the  obvious  cause  that 
the  agricultural  masses  are  deprived  of  land. 
Half  the  Russian  peasantry  live  so  that  for 
them  the  question  is  not  how  to  improve  their 
position,  but  only  how  not  to  die  of  hunger, 
they  and  their  families,  and  this  only  because 
they  have  no  land.  Traverse  aU  Russia  and 
ask  aU  the  working-people  why  their  life  is 
hard,  what  they  want;  and  aU  of  them  with 
one  voice  will  say  one  and  the  same  thing,  that 
which  they  unceasingly  desire  and  expect,  and 
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lor  wliidi  tliej  unoeaaiii^  hope,  of  whidi  tliej 
UDctUKDtAy  tJihik.^ 

In  order  to  give  special  emphjudii  to  his 
proposition,  our  author  quotes  extensively 
bom  the  writings  of  Heniy  Gecnrge.  The 
fcdlowing  paragn4>hs  we  quote,  as  they  are 
so  exceptionally  pertinent  to  tiie  discussion 
with  which  he  is  concerned: 

''What  is  man?  In  the  first  place,  he  is 
an  animal,  a  land  animal  who  cannot  live  with- 
out land.  All  that  man  produces  comes  horn 
die  land;  all  productive  labor,  in  the  final 
analysis,  consists  in  working  up  land,  or  ma- 
terials drawn  from  land,  into  such  forms  as  fit 
diem  for  the  satisfaction  of  hmnan  wants  and 
desires.  Why,  man's  very  body  is  drawn 
horn  the  land.  Children  of  the  soil,  we  come 
fnun  the  land,  and  to  the  land  we  must  return. 
Take  away  from  man  all  that  belongs  to  the 
land,  and  what  have  you  but  a  disembodied 
spirit?  Therefore  he  who  holds  the  land  on 
which  and  from  which  anSther  man  must  live 
is  that  man's  master;  and  the  man  is  his  slave. 
The  man  who  holds  the  land  on  which  I  must 
live  can  command  me  to  life  or  to  death  just 
as  absolutely  as  thou^  I  were  his  chattel. 
Talk  about  abolishing  slavery — ^we  have  not 
abolished  slavery;  we  have  only  abolished  one 
rude  form  of  it,  chattel  slavery.  There  is  a 
deeper  and  more  insidious  form,  a  more  cursed 
form  yet  before  us  to  abolish,  in  this  industrial 
slavery  that  makes  a  man  a  virtual  slave,  while 
taunting  him  and  mocking  him  in  the  name 
of  freedom. 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  the  utter  absurdity 
and  stnmgeness  of  the  fact  that  aU  over  the 
civilized  world  the  working  classes  are  the  poor 
classes?  Think  for  a  moment  how  it  would 
strike  a  rational  being  who  had  never  been  on 
the  earth  before,  if  such  an  intelligence  could 
come  down,  and  you  were  to  explain  to  him 
how  we  live  on  earth,  how  houses  and  food 
and  clothing  and  aU  the  many  things  we  need 
were  aU  produced  by  work,  would  he  not  think 
that  the  working  people  would  be  the  people 
who  lived  in  the  finest  houses  and  had  most  of 
everything  that  work  produces  ?  Yet,  whether 
you  took  him  to  London  or  Paris  or  New  York, 
or  even  to  Burlington,  he  would  find  that  those 
caUed  the  working  people  were  the  pec^le  who 
lived  in  the  poorest  houses. 

"All  this  is  strange — ^just  think  of  it.  We 
naturally  despise  poverty,  and  it  is  reasonable 
that  we  should.  .  .  .  Nature  gives  to  labor, 
and  to  labor  alone;  there  must  be  human  work 


belbire  any  article  of  wealth  can  be  prodnosd; 
and  in  tiie  natural  state  of  things  the  man  who 
toiled  honestly  and  wdl  would  be  the  rich  msn, 
and  he  who  diid  not  work  would  be  poor" 

Our  author,  like  all  great  prophet  souls  who 
to  the  superficial  firequently  appear  pessimiib, 
is  essentiaUy  an  <^ytimist,  and  he  points  oot 
the  fact,  too  firequently  overlooked,  that  life  ii 
ever  moving  onward.  Things  which  were 
once  accepted,  practiced  and  considered  proper 
later  became  abhorrent  to  the  awakened  con- 
science of  the  worid. 

''There  used  to  be  cannihaliam  and  humsn 
sacrifices;  there  used  to  be  rdigious  prostitn- 
tion  and  the  murder  of  weak  children  and  of 
girls;  there  used  to  be  bloody  revenge  and  the 
slaug^iter  of  whole  populati<ms,  judicial  tor- 
tures, quarterings,  burnings  at  the  stake,  the 
lash;  and  there  have  been,  within  our  memoiy, 
spitsTuthens  and  slavery,  which  have  also  dis- 
appeared. But  if  we  have  outlived  these 
dreadful  customs  and  institutions,  this  does 
not  prove  that  there  do  not  exist  institutknis 
and  customs  amongst  us  which  have  become 
as  abhorrent  to  enlightened  reascMi  and  con- 
science as  those  whidb  have  in  their  time  been 
abolished  and  have  become  for  us  only  a  dread- 
ful remembrance.  The  way  of  human  per- 
fecting is  endless,  and  at  every  moment  of 
historical  life  there  are  superstitions,  deceits, 
pernicious  and  evil  institutions  already  out- 
lived by  men  and  belonging  to  the  past;  there 
are  others  which  appear  to  us  in  the  far  mists 
of  the  future;  and  there  are  some  which  we 
are  now  living  through  and  whose  over-living 
forms  the  object  of  our  life.  Such  in  our  time 
is  capital  punishment  and  all  punishment  in 
general.  Such  is  prostitution,  such  is  flesh- 
eating,  such  is  the  work  of  militarism,  war, 
and  such  is  the  nearest  and  most  obvious  evil, 
private  property  in  land. 

"  But  as  people  never  suddenly  freed  them- 
selves from  aU  the  injustices  whi<^  had  become 
customary,  nor  even  did  so  immediately  after 
the  more  sensitive  individuals  had  reoc^gnised 
their  iniquity,  but  advanced  only  by  leaps, 
halts,  resumings,  and  again  new  leaps  towards 
freedom,  similar  to  the  struggles  of  child-birth, 
so  has  it  been  of  late  with  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  so  is  it  now  with  private  property 
in  land." 

In  Russia  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
are  found  on  the  land,  but  the  division  is  so 
inequitable  that  the  millions  of  pcuisants  are 
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ever  on  the  verge  of  8tanration,  while  the  royal 
family,  the  landed  nobility  and  the  favored 
bureaucrats  live  in  wealth  and  luxury.  Thua 
we  find  that  the  110,000,000  peasanU  of  Rus- 
sia own  but  85.141,886  acres,  while  the  im- 
perial family  alone  owns  82,000,000  acres, 
and  the  remaining  181,606,519  acres  are  owned 
by  the  landed  aristocracy  and  the  members 
of  the  bureaucracy.  Moreover,  the  85,000,- 
000  acres  held  by  the  peasants  is  the  poorest 
tillable  land  of  the  empire.  In  referring  to 
the  misery  of  the  millions,  arising  from  Uieir 
being  denied  free  use  of  the  land.  Count  Tol- 
stoi says: 

"In  Russia,  where  a  hundred  million  of 
the  masses  unceasingly  suffer  from  the  seizure 
of  the  land  by  private  owners,  and  unceasingly 
ciy  out  about  it,  the  position  of  those  people 
who  are  vainly  searching  ever3rwhere  but 
where  it  really  is  for  the  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  people,  reminds  one  ex- 
actly of  that  which  tokes  place  on  the  stage 
when  aU  the  spectators  see  perfectly  well  the 
man  who  has  hidden  himself,  and  the  actors 
themselves  ought  to  see  him,  but  pretend  they 
do  not,  intentionally  distracting  each  others' 
attention  and  seeing  ever3rthing  except  that 
which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  see,  but  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  see." 

The  evil,  of  course,  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  Russia;  it  obtains  all  over  the  civilized 
world,  and  in  order  to  illustrate  the  futility 
of  any  scheme  of  reform  or  of  social  or  politicsd 
reorganization  that  leaves  monopoly  in  land 
undisturbed,  and  thus  a  fruitful  field  of  wealth 
for  the  few,  our  author  proceeds  as  follows: 

"People  have  driven  a  herd  of  cows,  on  the 
milk  products  of  which  they  are  fed,  into  an 
enclosure.  The  cows  have  eaten  up  and 
trampled  the  forage  in  the  enclosure,  they  are 
hungry,  they  have  chewed  each  other's  tails, 
they  low  and  moan,  imploring  to  be  released 
from  the  endusore  and  set  free  in  the  pastures. 
But  the  very  men  who  feed  themselves  on  the 
milk  of  these  cows  have  set  around  the  en- 
closure plantations  of  mint,  of  plants  for  dye- 
ing purposes,  and  of  tobacco;  they  have  cul- 
tivated flowers,  laid  out  a  racecourse,  a  park, 
and  a  lawn-tennis  ground,  and  they  do  not  let 
out  the  cows  lest  they  spoil  these  arrangements. 
But  the  cows  bellow,  get  thin,  and  the  men 
begin  to  be  afraid  that  the  cows  may  cease  to 
yield  milk,  and  they  invent  various  means  of 
improving  the  condition  of  these  cows.    They 


erect  sheds  over  them,  they  introduce  wet 
brushes  for  rubbing  the  cows,  they  gild  their 
horns,  alter  the  hour  of  milking,  concern  them- 
selves with  the  housing  and  treating  of  invalid 
and  old  cows,  they  invent  new  and  improved 
methods  of  milking,  they  expect  that  some 
kind  of  wonderfully  nutritious  gras9  they  have 
sown  in  the  enclosure  will  grow  up,  ihey  argue 
about  these  and  many  other  varied  matters, 
but  they  do  not,  cannot — ^without  disturbing 
aU  they  have  arranged  around  the^^endosure 
— do  the  only  simple  thing  necessary  for  them- 
sdves  as  weU  as  for  the  cows — ^to  wit,  the  tak- 
ing down  of  the  fence  and  granting  the  cows 
their  natural  freedom  of  using  in  plenty  the 
pastures  surrounding  them. 

"Acting  thus,  men  act  unreasonably,  but 
there  is  an  explanation  of  their  action;  they 
are  sorry  for  the  fate  of  all  they  have  arranged 
around  the  endosure.  But  what  shall  we 
call  those  people  who  have  set  nothing  around 
the  fence,  but  who,  out  of  imitation  of  those 
who  do  not  set  free  their  cows,  owing  to  what 
they  had  arranged  around  the  endosure,  also 
keep  their  cows  inside  the  fence,  and  assert 
that  they  do  so  for  the  welfare  of  the  cows 
themselves  ? 

"Precisdy  thus  act  those  Russians,  both 
Governmental  and  anti-Governmental,  who 
arrange  for  the  Russian  people,  unceasingly 
suffering  from  the  want  of  land,  every  kind 
of  European  institution,  forgetting  and  deny- 
ing the  chief  thing:  that  which  alone  the 
Russian  people  requires — the  liberation  of  the 
land  from  private  property,  the  establishment 
of  equal  rights  on  the  land  for  aU  men. 

"For  the  welfare  of  the  people,  we  endeavor 
to  abolish  the  censorship  of  books,  arbitrary 
banishments,  and  to  organize  everywhere 
schools,  common  and  agricultural,  to  increase 
the  number  of  hospitals,  to  cancel  passports 
and  monopolies,  to  institute  strict  inspection 
in  the  factories,  to  reward  maimed  workers, 
to  mark  boundaries  between  properties,  to 
contribute  throu^  banks  to  the  purchase  of 
land  by  peasants,  and  much  else. 

"One  need  only  enter  into  the  unceasing 
sufferings  of  millions  of  the  people;  the  dying 
out  from  want  of  the  aged,  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  of  the  workers  horn,  excessive  work 
and  insuffident  food — one  need  only  enter 
into  the  servitude,  the  humiliations,  all  the 
usdess  expenditures  of  strength^  into  the  de- 
privations, into  all  the  horror  of  the  needless 
calamities  of  the  Russian  rural  population 
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which  all  proceed  from  insufficiency  of  land — 
in  order  that  it  should  become  quite  clear  that 
all  such  measures  as  the  abolition  of  censor- 
ship, of  arbitrary  banishment,  etc.,  which  are 
being  striven  after  by  the  pseudo-defenders  of 
the  people,  even  were  they  to  be  realized, 
would  form  only  the  most  insignificant  drop 
in  the  ocean  of  that  want  from  which  the  people 
are  suffering. 

"But  not  only  do  those  concerned  with  the 
welfare  of  the  people,  while  inventing  altera- 
tions, trifling,  imimportant,  both  in  quality 
and  quantity,  leave  a  hundred  millions  of  the 
people  in  unceasing  slavery  owing  to  the  seiz- 
ure of  the  land — ^more  than  this,  many  of  these 
people,  of  the  most  progressive  amongst  them, 
desire  that  the  suffering  of  this  people  should, 
by  its  continual  increase,  drive  them  to  the 
necessity — ^after  leaving  on  their  way  millions 
of  victims,  perished  from  want  and  depravity 
— of  exchanging  their  customary  and  happy, 
favorite  and  reasonable  agricultural  life  for 
that  improved  factory  life  which  they  have 
invented  for  them." 

From  the  above  and  other  similar  para- 
graphs in  the  paper  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
Count,  though  sound  on  the  question  of  private 
monopoly  in  land,  has  allowed  his  vision  to  be 
so  riveted  on  this  great  fundamental  demand 
of  justice,  this  requisite  of  a  free  state,  that  he 
overlooks  or  minifies  other  vital  requirements 
of  democracy — of  social,  political  and  eco- 
nomic advance.  Civilization,  thanks  to  the 
great  revolutionary  epoch,  has  reached  a  de- 
gree of  enli^tenment  that  precludes  the  idea 
that  the  leaders  in  government  who  are  pledged 
to  progress  and  popular  sovereignty  will  ever 
abandon  as  non-essential  the  fimdamental 
demands  of  democracy.  The  failures  that 
have  marred  and  checked  the  perfect  unfold- 
ment  of  free  government  have  been  due  to  too 
little  democracy.  Through  inherited  reac- 
tionary and  monarchal  ideas  and  restrictions, 
privileged  and  class  interests  have  been  en- 
able to  subtly  advance  in  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government,  until  by  corrupt 
practices  and  various  undemocratic  and  dem- 
oralizing methods  of  procedure  they  have 
checked  the  orderly  progress  of  government 
along  the  lines  of  fundamental  democracy. 

To  regard  constitutional  government  as 
something  unimportant;  to  ignore  the  essen- 
tial provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  pure 
democracy  where  popular  government  is  es- 
tablished— measures  such    as  the  initiative. 


referendum  and  right  of  recall,  for  example; 
to  place  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  assem- 
bly and  freedom  of  the  press  on  the  list  of 
non-essentials;  to  sneer  at  rational  methods 
of  cooperation;  to  fail  to  recognize  the  fact 
that  private-ownership  of  public  utilities  is 
not  only  the  greatest  wellspring  of  coiTuption 
in  government  but  also  one  of  the  chief  sources 
of  the  overshadowing  wealth  of  the  few,  and 
through  this  failure  to  be  unable  to  recognize 
how  imperatively  necessary  it  is  for  the  peo[Je 
to  own  and  operate  the  natural  monopolies; 
and  to  regard  the  intellect-fettering  and  per- 
secution-fostering curses  flowing  from  the 
union  of  church  and  state  as  insignificant, 
even  relatively  speaking,  is,  we  think,  proof 
positive  that  the  great  Russian  apostle  of  moral 
righteousness  has  accepted  as  a  sovereign 
remedy  something  of  first  importance,  it  is 
true,  and  something  for  which  all  reformen 
should  work,  but  something  which,  without 
the  remedies  to  which  we  have  alluded  and 
other  important  demands  of  a  progranmie  of 
progress,  would,  hke  all  partial  remedies,  fall 
fatidly  short  of  meeting  the  requirements  of 
emancipated  and  enlightened  manhood.  In- 
deed, die  abolition  of  land  monopoly  or  the 
introduction  of  taxes  on  land  values  as  ad- 
vocated by  Mr.  George  would,  we  think,  be 
entirely  impossible  of  realization  unless  pre- 
ceded by  several  of  the  important  demands 
which  the  Count  esteems  as  trivial  and  non- 
essential. 

Our  author  believes  not  only  that  the  land 
question  is  the  paramount  or  overshadowing 
issue  in  the  political,  social  and  economic 
world,  but  also  that  it  is  the  overshadowing 
religious  question.  He  believes  that  with  the 
degree  of  enlightenment  now  present  in  aD 
so-called  Christian  lands,  there  can  be  but 
one  answer  to  the  question,  yfh.y  do  not  the 
leaders  make  the  right  of  the  people  to  the 
use  of  the  land  the  paramount  issue  ?  and  that 
that  answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  want  of  true 
religion  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  "With- 
out religion,"  he  tells  us,  "one  cannot  really 
love  men,  and  without  loving  men  one  cannot 
know  what  they  require." 

With  Mazzini  he  holds  that  the  great  re- 
forms always  have  been  and  always  will  be 
the  result  of  great  religious  movements. 

"And  such  is  the  religious  movement  which 
is  now  pending  for  the  Russian  people,  for  all 
the  Russian  people,  for  the  working  classes 
deprived  of  land  as  well  as,  and  especially  for. 
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the  big,  medium,  and  small  landowners,  and 
for  all  those  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
who,  although  they  do  not  directly  possess 
land,  yet  occupy  an  advantageous  position, 
thanks  to  the  compulsory  labor  of  the  people 
who  are  deprived  of  land. 

''The  religious  movement  now  due  among 
the  Russian  people  consists  in  undoing  the 
great  sin  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  hurt- 
ing and  is  dividing  men,  not  only  in  Russia, 
but  in  all  the  world. 

"In  order  to  serve  this  great  cause,  besides 
thought  there  must  also  be  something  more — 
a  religious  feeling — that  feeling  owing  to  which 
in  the  last  century  the  owners  of  serfs  recog- 
nized themselves  culpable,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing personal  loss  and  even  ruin,  sought  the 
means  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  sin  which 
weighed  upon  them. 

"It  is  this  feeling  in  regard  to  landed  prop- 
erty which  must  awaken  in  the  well-to-do 
classes  in  order  that  the  great  work  of  the  lib- 
eration of  the  land  should  be  accomplished; 
this  feeling  should  awaken  in  such  a  degree 
that  people  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice  every- 
thing if  only  they  can  free  themselves  from 
the  sin  in  which  they  have  lived  and  are  living. 

"Possessing  hundreds,  thousands,  scores 
of  thousands  of  acres,  trading  in  land,  profit- 
ing one  way  or  the  other  by  landed  property, 
and  living  luxuriously  thanks  to  the  oppression 
of  the  people,  possible  through  this  cruel  and 
obvious  injustice — to  argue  in  various  com- 
mittees and  assemblies  about  the  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  the  peasant's  life 
without  surrendering  one's  own  exclusively 
advantageous  position  growing  from  this  in- 
justice, is  not  only  an  unkind  but  a  detestable 
and  evil  thing,  equally  condenmable  by  com- 
mon sense,  honesty  and  Christianity. 

"The  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia 
was  effected  not  by  Alexander  11.,  but  by  those 
men  who  understood  the  sin  of  serfdom  and, 
independently  of  their  own  advantages,  en- 
deavored to  free  themselves  from  it,  and  it  was 
chiefly  effected  by  such  men  as  Novikoff, 
Radischeff,  the  Decembrists,  those  men  who 
were  ready  to  suffer  and  did  themselves  suffer 
(without  making  anyone  else  suffer)  in  the 
name  of  loyalty  to  that  which  they  recognized 
as  the  truth. 

"The  same  must  take  place  in  relation  to 
the  land. 

"  I  believe  that  there  do  now  exist  such  men» 


and  that  they  will  fulfiU  that  great  work  not 
only  Russian,  but  universal,  which  is  before 
the  Russian  people. 

"The  land  question  has  at  the  present  time 
reached  such  a  state  of  ripeness  as  fifty  years 
ago  was  reached  by  the  question  of  serfdom. 
Exactly  the  same  is  being  repeated. 

"Even  as  now  the  owners  of  land  talk  about 
the  injustice  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  criminal 
ownership,  so  then  people  talked  about  the 
unlawfulness  of  depriving  owners  of  their  serfs. 
As  then  the  Churdi  justified  the  serf  right,  so 
now  that  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  Church 
— Science — ^justifies  landed  property.  Just 
as  then  slave-owners,  realizing  their  sin  more 
or  less,  endeavored  in  various  ways  without 
undoing  it  to  mitigate  it,  and  substituted  the 
payment  of  a  ransom  by  the  serfs  for  direct 
compulsory  work  for  their  masters  and  mod- 
erated their  exactions  from  the  peasants,  so 
also  now  the  more  sensitive  land-owners,  feel- 
ing their  guilt,  endeavor  to  redeem  it  by  rent- 
ing their  land  to  the  peasants  on  more  lenient 
conditions,  by  selling  it  through  the  peasant 
banks,  by  arranging  schools  for  the  people, 
ridiculous  houses  of  recreation,  magic-lantern 
lectures  and  theaters. 

"ExacUy  the  same  also  is  the  indifferent 
attitude  of  the  government  to  the  question. 
And  as  then  the  question  was  served,  not  by 
those  who  invented  artful  devices  for  the  al- 
leviation and  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  peasant-life,  but  by  those  who,  recognizing 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  right  solution,  did 
not  postpone  it  indefinitely,  did  not  forsee 
special  difficulties  in  it,  but  inmiediately, 
straight  off,  endeavored  to  arrest  the  evil,  and 
did  not  admit  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
conditions  in  which  evil  once  recognized  must 
continue,  but  took  that  course  which  under 
the  existing  conditions  appeared  the  best 
— ^the  same  now  also  witii  the  land  ques- 
tion. 

"The  question  will  be  solved,  not  by  those 
who  wiU  endeavor  to  mitigate  the  evil  or  to 
invent  alleviations  for  the  people  or  to  post- 
pone the  task  of  the  future,  but  by  those  who 
will  understand  that,  however  one  may  miti- 
gate a  wrong,  it  remains  a  wrong,  and  that  it 
is  senseless  to  invent  alleviations  for  a  man 
we  are  torturing,  and  that  one  cannot  post- 
pone when  people  are  suffering,  but  should 
inmiediately  take  the  best  way  of  solving  the 
difficulty  and  inmiediately  apply  it  in  practice. 
And  the  more  should  it  be  so  that  the  method 
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of  solving  the  land  problem  has  been  elabo- 
rated by  Heniy  George  to  such  a  degree  of 
perfection  that,  under  the  existing  elate  organi- 
xation  and  compideory  taxation  it  is  impossible 
to  invent  any  other  better,  more  just,  practical 
and  peaceful  solution. 


"I  think  (and  I  would  like  to  contribute  to 
this,  in  however  small  a  measure)  that  the 
removal  of  this  great  universal  sin — a  removal 
which  will  form  an  epoch  in  the  histoiy  of 
mankind — ^is  to  be  effected  predsely  by  the 
Russian  Slavonian  people,  who  are,  by  their 
'  spiritual  and  economic  character,  predestined 
for  this  great  universal  task — ^that  the  Russian 
people  should  not  become  proletarians  in  imi- 
tation of  the  peoples  of  Europe  and  America, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  should  solve 
the  land  question  at  home  by  the  abolition  of 
landed  property,  and  show  other  nations  the 
way  to  a  rational,  &ee  and  happy  life,  outside 
industrial,  factory,  or  capitalistic  coercion 
and  slaveiy — that  in  this  lies  their  great  his- 
torical calling.  > 


''I  would  like  to  think  that  we  Russian 
parasites,  reared  by  and  having  received  leisure 
for  mental  work  through  the  people's  labor, 
will  understand  our  sin,  and,  independentij 
of  our  personal  advantage,  in  the  name  of  the 
truth  that  condemns  us,  will  endeavor  to  undo 
it." 


Without  agreeing  with  Count  Tolstoi  in 
his  extreme  position  as  to  the  aelf-mifficiencj 
of  freedom  in  the  use  of  the  land,  to  be  secured 
through  the  practical  operation  of  that  system 
so  luminously  expounded  by  Henry  Geoige, 
we  believe  that  this  utterance  from  the  greatest 
Christian  in  Russia,  this  manifesto  from  one 
of  the  noblest  prophets  and  apostles  of  moral 
progress  of  this  or  any  other  age,  is  vitally 
important  at  the  present  time,  giving  emphasis 
as  it  does  to  one  of  the  masteiwleniands  of 
enlightened  civilization,  of  justice  and  of  rea- 
son— a  demand  the  realization  of  which  must 
be  striven  for  by  all  those  who  are  laboring  for 
a  fuU-orbed  democracy  based  on  jnstioe  and 
human  rights. 


€€ 


LEST  WE  FORGET." 


"  Where  there  is  no  vinon  the  people  perish." 

^Proverbs,  29:18. 

*'....  Where  shall  men  hide 
From  tynumy  and  wrong,  where  life  have  worth. 
If  here  the  cause  succumb  r    If  greed  of  sold 
Or  lust  of  power  or  falsehood  triumph  here. 
The  race  is  lost! " 

— The  Torch-Beaters^  by  Arlo  Bates. 

''Man,  at  this  day,  tends  to  fall  into  the  stomach : 
man  must  be  replaced  in  the  heart,  man  must  be 
replaced  in  the  brain.  .  .  .  The  social  (question 
requires  to-day,  more  than  ever,  to  be  ezammed  on 
the  side  of  human  dignity." 

— William  Shakespere,  by  VictOT  Hugo. 

*'  To  work  for  the  people, — this  la  the  great  and 
ursent  need. 

J*  It  is  important,  at  the  present  time,  to  bear  in 
mind  that  tne  human  soul  nas  still  greater  need  of 
the  ideal  than  of  the  real. 

"  It  ia  bjT  the  real  that  we  exist;  it  is  bv  the  ideal 
that  we  hve.  Would  you  realize  the  oifference? 
Animals  exist,  man  lives."  — Hid, 

I.    Three  Great  Crises  In  The  His- 
tory OP  The  Repubuc. 

LET  NO  man  be  seduced  by  the  siren 
voice  of  a  false  opportunism  in  a  crucial 
hour  like  the  present.  The  republic  is  at  the 
parting  of  the  ways.    We  are  in  the  midst  of 


a  crisis  such  as  comes  to  nations  and 
tions  when  the  gloiy  of  renewed  life  or  tiie 
gloom  of  impending  death  are  the  stakes  at 
issue.  On  but  two  occasions  heretofore  have 
the  American  people  faced  great  destiny-de- 
termining crises  as  grave  as  that  which  con- 
fronts us  to-day.  When  the  issue  of  freedom 
and  justice  or  subserviency  to  the  arbitraiy 
despotism  of  the  throne  was  cleariy  drawn, 
Jefferson,  Franklin,  Washington,  Adams  and 
their  great  compatriots  placed  life  and  all  it 
held  dearest  on  the  hazard.  They  chose  death 
for  human  rights  and  progress  rather  than  life 
with  surrender  of  the  cause  of  justice  and  the 
ideal  of  freedom  and  self-government.  With 
this  choice  went  the  heart  and  the  soul  of  a 
great  young  people,  and  from  that  choice  is- 
sued the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
noblest  magna  charta  of  freedom  that  has 
blossomed  on  the  political  highway  of  civili- 
zation. 

Again,  when  the  Union  was  in  deadly  peril, 
when  the  life  of  the  great  republic  which  had 
emerged  from  the  earlier  crisis  was  threatened, 
when  the  basic  ideals  and  principles  of  democ- 
racy— the  world-dream  of  justice  and  brother- 
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hood,  again  trembled  in  the  balance,  the  soul 
of  the  nation  awoke;  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lincoln,  who  more  than  any  other 
statesman  of  that  crisis  embodied  the  spirit  of 
democracy,  the  moral  life  of  the  nation  was 
again  so  revivified  that  the  republic  passed 
from  the  furnace  with  its  spiritual  integrity 
preserved.  But  during  the  distraction  of  the 
nation  the  old,  old  enemy  of  freedom  and 
popular  rights  gained  foothold  in  the  nation. 
A  sordid  spirit  of  materialistic  egoism,  which, 
embodying  the  genius  of  despotism,  chame- 
leon-like, under  numy  forms  and  in  multitu- 
dinous guises,  has  perpetually  appeared  on 
the  highway  of  government  whenever  the  pub- 
lic mind  has  been  distracted  or  the  people 
have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  indifference  and 
moral  lethargy,  became  entrenched  in  the 
political  and  business  strongholds  of  the  na- 
tion. Two  dominant  passions  ever  mark 
those  who  strive  for  mastership  through  class- 
rule  or  the  advantages  that  flow  from  special 
privileges, — ^lust  for  power  and  lust  for  gold. 
In  a  republic  the  success  of  class  or  privileged 
interests  bent  on  the  acquisition  of  unearned 
wealth  or  the  attainment  of  arbitrary  power 
is  dependent  on  two  things, — ^the  corruption 
of  government  and  the  enslavement  of  the 
people.  ^  These  influences,  fatal  alike  to  the 
genius  of  democracy  and  the  well-being  of  the 
multitude,  are  doubly  dangerous  because  their 
advent  and  advance  are  ever  stealthy  in  char- 
acter and  attended  by  the  progressive  though 
gradual  lowering  of  the  moral  ideals  of  society 
in  all  its  ramifications  and  the  undermining 
of  the  character  of  the  people  which  is  as  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions 
as  oxygen  is  necessary  to  the  physical  life  of 
man. 

For  almost  half  a  century,  or  coincident 
with  the  rise  of  corporate  power  and  privileged 
interests  that  were  bom  during  the  Civil  war 
or  came  into  vigorous  life  after  its  dose,  the 
despotism  of  the  dollar  or  the  aggression  of 
corporate  wealth  and  privileged  interests  seek- 
ing the  acquisition  of  gold  that  other  men  had 
earned,  through  speoal  privileges,  gambling 
and  various  forms  of  indirection,  steadily 
gained  influence  and  domination  in  the  polit- 
ical life  of  the  nation  while  exerting  a  death- 
dealing  influence  on  the  millions  of  ^  people. 
In  recent  years  the  power  of  the  new  oonmier- 
dal  feudalism  has  become  great  enough  to  so 
seduce,  corrupt  and  debauch  the  people's 
representatives  and  servants  in  the  munid- 
pdities,  the  various  oonmionwealths  and  the 


nation  that  they  have  systematicaUy  given 
away  to  unscrupulous  bands  the  public  fran- 
chises, worth  hundreds  of  miUions  of  dollars 
— franchises  which,  thus  secured  by  corrupt 
practices,  have  given  to  the  spedal  privileged 
few  the  power  to  levy  taxes  or  tariffs  as  extor- 
tionate as  they  are  fabulous  upon  the  people 
in  dty,  state  and  nation;  and  more  than  this, 
it  has  become  so  firmly  entrenched  as  to  render 
practicaUy  impossible  any  fundamentally  just, 
radical  or  effective  legislation  for  the  safe- 
g^uarding  of  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple from  the  insatiable  greed  of  corporate 
wealth. 

The  enormous  and  ever-increasing  river  of 
gold  that  has  thus  been  made  to  flow  into  the 
coffers  of  an  ever-narrowing  privileged  class 
has  given  to  a  few  scores  of  men  the  wealth 
and  power  necessary  to  drive  into  retirement 
the  incorruptible  statesmen  who  seriously 
menaced  their  criminal  aggression,  to  devate 
their  attomejrs  and  tools  to  pivotal  and  vital 
places  in  government,  and  to  gain  complete 
control  of  the  great  party-machines  by  own- 
ership of  corrupt  bosses  and  liberal  campaign 
donations;  and  in  this  manner  they  have  be- 
come the  absolute  arbiters  in  munidpal,  state 
and  national  government. 

Moreover,  through  the  might  and  power  of 
this  new  and  corrupt  feudalism  of  wealth 
based  on  special  privileges,  it  has  been  possible 
for  the  master-corruptors  and  faithless  trustees 
and  stewards  of  other  men's  wealth  to  dis- 
credit the  incorruptible  prophets  of  democ- 
racy, the  noblest-minded  statesmen  and  re- 
formers, who  have  not  only  refused  to  bow 
the  knee  to  the  Baal  of  "hi^  finance,"  but 
who  have  boldly  assailed  interested  corruption. 
The  apostles  of  freedom  have  been  system- 
aticaUy denounced  as  irresponsible  alarmists, 
as  slanderers  of  the  ''best  dement,"  as  ene- 
mies of  property,  and  as  dangerous  anarchists; 
while  the  betrayers  of  the  republic,  the  cor- 
ruptors  of  government  and  the  enslavers  of 
the  people  have  boldly  claimed  to  be  the  "safe 
and  sane"  element,  the  upholders  of  vested 
interests,  the  pillars  of  the  business  worid; 
and  lastly  and  most  loudly  have  they  insisted 
that  they  are  the  upholdm  of  national  integ- 
rity and  honesty. 

n.    Dbqradation  op  Dollab-Wobship. 

Now,  however,  the  mask  has  been  partial^ 
removed, — only  partially,  it  is  true,  but  enou^ 
has  been  displaji^  to  prove  not  only  far  more 
than  the  friends  of  democracy  and  pure  gov- 
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emment  claimed,  but  that  a  world  of  political, 
business  and  social  degradation  has  been 
everywhere  flourishing  under  the  cover  of 
ultra-respectability.  So  sickening  have  been 
these  revelations  that  they  have  amazed  and 
horrified  all  sections  of  society  where  moral 
atrophy  has  not  set  in.  It  is  well  for  America 
that  enough  has  been  uncovered  of  national 
corruption  to  lead  to  the  arrest  and  conviction 
of  two  United  States  senators  and  several 
trusted  officials  in  federal  departments,  as  well 
as  representatives  of  the  great  trusts.  It  is 
well  that  the  power  of  political  and  privileged 
interests  has  not  been  great  enough  to  prevent 
the  constant  coming  to  light  of  evidences  of 
wholesale  corruption  that  has  flourished  ever 
since  the  public-service  corporations  and  priv- 
ileged interests  have  gained  control  of  the 
government  through  the  mastership  of  polit- 
ical bosses  and  partisan  machines.  It  is  well 
that  the  riot  of  corruption  resulting  from  the 
long-continued  alliance  of  the  pillars  of  society 
and  the  dominant  political  bosses  in  various 
American  municipalities,  such  as  St.  Louis 
and  Philadelphia,  has  been  sufficiently  un- 
masked to  reveal  the  almost  incredible  extent 
to  which  bribery  and  moral  degradation  can 
be  carried  when  the  so-called  "best  element'* 
of  society  feels  itself  secure  in  systematicaUy 
practicing  crimes  which  would  promptly  lead 
poor  men  and  those  who  have  no  powerful 
influences  to  defend  them,  to  the  bar  and  be- 
hind the  bars.  It  is  well  that  the  lid  has  at 
last  been  lifted  from  the  great  insurance  com- 
panies of  New  York  and  the  amazing  fact 
brought  to  light  that  the  sacred  trust-funds  of 
the  millions  of  America  have  been  made  the 
inexhaustible  reservoir  from  which  the  Wall- 
street  gamblers  and  the  promoters  of  water- 
logged trusts  have  enriched  themselves;  that 
funds  supposed  to  be  the  most  sacred  that 
could  be  entrusted  to  the  keeping  of  honorable 
men  have  been  dissipated  in  the  securing  of 
laws  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  policy- 
holders of  the  insurance  companies,  and  that 
they  have  been  dissipated  in  ways  wholly  un- 
justifiable by  any  rules  of  sound  business  or 
the  principles  of  common  honesty.  And  final- 
ly, it  is  well  that  these  revelations  have  been 
so  conclusive  in  character  that  they  are  at  last 
stinging  the  great  educational  and  ethical 
leaders  to  cry  out  in  alarm  at  the  moral  deg- 
radation that  is  rife  in  the  high  places  in  polit- 
ical and  business  life.  Thus,  for  example,  at 
the  opening  of  Columbia  University  in  New 
York  dty,  in  the  latter  part  of  September  of 


this  year.  President  Nicholas  Muiray  Butler 
simmied  up  the  moral  aspects  of  oonditioiis 
such  as  now  obtain  in  American  political  and 
business  life  in  these  solemn  words  whidi 
should  be  pondered  by  every  liberty-loving 
American: 

''Just  now  the  American  people  are  teeeiT- 
ing  some  painful  lessons  in  practical  ethics. 
They  are  having  brought  home  to  them,  with 
severe  emphasb,  the  distinction  between 
character  and  reputation.  A  man's  true 
character,  it  abundantly  appears,  may  be  quite 
in  conffict  with  his  reputation,  which  is  the 
public  estimate  of  him.  Of  late  we  have  been 
watching  reputations  melt  away  like  snow 
before  the  sun;  and  the  sun  in  this  case  is 
mere  publicity. 

"Men  who  for  years  have  been  trusted  im- 
plicitly by  their  fellows,  and  so  placed  in  posi- 
tions of  honor  and  grave  responsibility,  are 
seen  to  be  mere  reckless  speculators  with  the 
money  of  others,  and  petty  pilferers  of  the 
savings  of  the  poor  and  needy. 

"Put  bluntly,  the  situation  which  confronts 
Americans  to-day  is  due  to  lack  of  moral  prin- 
ciple. New  statutes  may  be  needed,  but  stat- 
utes will  not  put  moral  principle  where  it  does 
not  exist,  llie  greed  for  gain  and  the  greed 
for  power  have  blinded  men  to  the  time-old 
distinction  between  right  and  wrong. 

"Both  among  business  men  and  at  the  bar 
are  to  be  found  advisers,  counted  shrewd  and 
successful,  who  have  substituted  the  penal 
code  for  the  moral  law  as  the  standard  of  con- 
duct. 

"Right  and  wrong  have  given  way  to  the 
subtler  distinction  between  legal,  not-illegal 
and  illegal;  or,  better,  perhaps,  between  hon- 
est, law-honest  and  dishonest. 

"This  new  triiunph  of  mind  over  morals 
is  bad  enough  in  itself;  but  when,  in  addition, 
its  exponents  secure  material  gain  and  pro- 
fessional prosperity  it  becomes  a  menace  to 
our  integrity  as  a  people.** 

The  recent  revelations  have  disclosed  to  the 
millions  facts  that  the  most  serious  students 
of  political  and  business  life  have  long  been 
cognizant  of,  but  which  have  been  circumstan- 
tially denied  and  branded  as  scandals  when 
heretofore  the  chaiges  have  been  made.  Not- 
withstanding these  denials,  during  recent 
years  several  of  the  most  eminent  and  dis- 
tinguished clergymen  have  from  time  to  time 
boldly  denounced  the  present  downward 
tendency  of  high  life  in  the  American  metropo- 
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lis.  In  David  Graham  Phillips'  vital  new 
work.  The  Reign  of  OHi,  he  thus  refers  to  the 
outspoken  utterances  of  New  York's  eminent 
Protestant  prelate  in  characterizing  the  plu- 
tocracy of  the  metropolis: 

"He  charged  them,"  says  Mr.  Phillips, 
"with  having  'the  buying  of  legislatures  as 
their  highest  distinction'  and  with  'appropri- 
ating the  achievements  of  the  scholar,  the  in- 
ventor, the  pioneer  in  commerce  or  the  arts, 
without  rewarding  them  for  the  products  of 
their  genius,'  he  framed  an  indictment  not  on 
belief  but  on  knowledge  which  becomes  tre- 
mendous in  view  of  the  conservative  character 
of  his  mind  and  his  training,  the  dignity  and 
responsibility  of  his  position  and  the  unequaled 
opportunity  that  is  his  to  know  whereof  he 
speaks." 

Mr.  PhiUips  further  quotes  the  following 
dismal  conclusion  based  on  the  Bishop's  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  rise  and  onward 
march  of  triumphant  plutocracy: 

"The  whole  people  are  corrupted  and  cor- 
rupting! Moloch  is  god  and  his  shrine  is  in 
almost  eveiy  household  in  the  republic!" 

Now,  while  we  incline  to  think  that  the  last 
duuacterization  is  far  too  sweeping,  yet  it 
nevertheless  emphasizes  an  evil  condition  that 
marks  a  certain  section  of  American  society 
that  assumes  leadership  in  business,  political 
and  social  Kfe — a  section  where  dollar-worship 
is  resulting  in  a  materialism  that  is  destructive 
to  moral  or  spiritual  growth. 

m.    The  SoLEBfN,  Inescapable  Dutt 
or  The  Hour. 

While  it  is  well  that  this  exposure  of  evil 
conditions  is  becoming  so  general  that  states- 
manship, journalism,  the  pulpit  and  the  school 
are  finding  voices  to  denounce  instead  of  to 
condone,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  un- 
covering of  corruption  and  moral  degradation 
is  not  aJl  that  is  demanded.  Indeed,  the  gen- 
eral exposure  may  work  evil  instead  of  good 
if  the  moral  leadership  of  our  day  and  land  b 
not  great  and  wise  enough  to  quickly  organize 
an  aggressive  educational  movement  that  shall 
work  a  positive  and  radical  moral  revolution 
and  inaugurate  a  democratic  renaissance. 
When  Nast  in  Harper's  Weekly  and  Jennings 
in  the  New  York  Times  had  revealed  the  al- 
most incredible  political  corruption  of  the 
Tweed  Ring,  the  leaders  confidently  cried 
that  it  would  all  soon  "blow  over";  and  had 


it  not  been  for  the  incorruptibility  and  the 
splendid  grit  and  determination  of  Harper's 
Weekly  and  the  New  York  Times^  the  expos- 
ures would  have  ended  in  nothing.  With 
splendid  loyalty  to  high  moral  ideals,  how- 
ever, these  assailants  of  entrenched  corruption 
persisted  untD  the  moral  lethargy  of  the  com- 
munity had  been  overcome.  In  a  word,  they 
made  the  overthrow  of  the  Ring  inevitable  by 
persistent  educational  agitation  and  appeals 
to  the  conscience  side  of  life. 

There  are  everjrwhere  evidences  that  the 
high  financiers,  the  trust  extortioners,  the  rail- 
way law-defiers,  and  the  recreant  insurance 
officials  are  trusting  that  the  present  moral 
indignation  will  soon  blow  over,  so  that  they 
may  continue  their  corrupt  practices  and  law- 
lessness. We  can  easily  imagine  the  McCalls, 
the  McCurdys,  the  Ryans,  the  Alexanders, 
the  Perkinses,  the  Morgans,  the  Harrimans, 
the  O>rtelyous,  the  Odells,  the  Murphys,  the 
McCarrens,  and  all  the  host  of  hiirh  financiers 
«.d  poUd«d  highbinder  who  live  .ecenUy 
come  under  the  white  light  of  publicity,  may 
be  praying  that  the  public  indignation,  due 
to  the  sickening  revdations,  will  soon  blow 
over.  But  it  is  the  duty — ^the  sacred,  ines- 
capable duty — of  eveiy  patriot  in  America  to 
see  that  there  shaU  be  no  silence  in  regard  to 
the  evil  conditions  unJtU  the  corrupt  ordeT^  fatal 
to  free  institutumSy  civic  morality  and  perma- 
nent civilization,  is  utterly  overthrown. 

IV.    The  Wabnino  op  HiaroRY  and  The 
Message  of  Reason. 

Eveiy  American  has  a  solemn  duty  to  per- 
form, but  to  the  leaders  and  the  moulders  of 
public  opinion  civilization  has  never  entrusted 
a  more  sacred  chaige  than  that  which  devolves 
upon  them  to-day,  for  upon  them  depends  the 
rescue  and  reinstatement  of  democracy.  If 
they  fail  the  republic  now,  reaction  and  the 
slow  death  of  free  institutions  will  surely  come 
as  did  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  when  vast 
fortunes  became  concentrated  in  the  hands  of 
the  few,  when  centralization  and  militarism 
became  dominant  influences  in  government, 
and  when  the  fine  idealism  of  the  earlier  days 
gave  place  to  materialistic  egoism,  gross,  sordid 
and  voluptuous  in  spirit  and  character. 

As  Thomas  Nast  awakened  the  sleeping 
conscience  of  the  Empire  City,  so  in  the  pres- 
ent hour  of  exposure  of  nation-wide  corrup- 
tion due  to  corporate  wealth  and  privileged 
interests,  no  single  class  of  men  have  done 
more  than  the  American  cartoonists.    They 
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are  forcing  the  millions  to  see  things  as  thej 
are.  They  are  doing  a  work  of  incalculable 
value  to  democracy  and  the  cause  of  justice 
and  dvic  righteousness. 

The  Arena,  believing  that  the  cartoonist 
is  one  of  the  most  potent  prophets  of  freedom 
when  the  greatest  need  is  to  arouse  the  people 
out  of  a  lethargy  such  as  has  marked  the  re- 
cent decades,  and  feeling  that  among  our  car- 
toonists to-day  there  was  proDably  no  artist 
who  could  portray  symbolically  more  vividly 
the  danger  of  dollar-worship — ^the  supreme 
peril  that  confronts  the  republic  and  the  foun- 
tain-head of  present-day  moral  degradation — 
than  Garnet  Warren,  whose  famous  cartoons 
in  the  Boston  Herald  are  so  widely  copied, 
commissioned  Mr.  Warren  to  prepare  a  series 
of  four  pictures — cartoons  that  would  com- 
pel men  to  think.  The  result  we  present  this 
month.  They  are  worthy  of  Mr.  Warren's 
genius,  worthy  of  the  great  republic,  and  sug- 
gestive of  Thomas  Nast  at  his  best. 

Perhaps  the  most  impressive  picture  of  the 
the  set  is  the  one  entitled  ''Lest  We  Forget." 
No  more  effective  lesson  has  been  presented 
for  the  present  hour  than  is  found  in  this  pow- 
erful allegorical  cartoon  showing  Rome  de- 
stroyed by  false  ideals,  just  as  Columbia  is 
threatened  to-day. 

When  the  ancient  Romans  wished  to  de- 
grade and  express  brutal  contempt  for  their 
prisoners  or  victims,  they  crucified  them,  and 
in  the  powerful  cartoon  representing  Uncle 
Sam  crucified  by  corporate  greed  on  the  cross 
of  dollar-worship,  we  have  a  startling  sym- 
bolic picture  strongly  suggestive  of  the  brutal 
contempt  shown  for  the  republic,  her  laws  and 
her  constitution  by  the  callous  corporation 
magnates,  "high  financiers"  and  other  promi- 
nent leaders  of  the  militant  plutocrac^y.  The 
public-service  corporations,  the  great  coal, 
beef,  grain  and  other  trusts,  the  upholders  of 
militarism  and  the  defenders  of  child-labor  in 
factoiy,  mill  and  mine,  no  less  than  the  hire- 
lings of  corporate  greed  who  systematicaUy 
block  all  remedial  measures  proposed  to  ef- 
fectively protect  the  interests  of  the  wealth- 
creators  houi  the  greed  of  the  spoilers,  are  not 
only  conunitting  treason  against  the  genius  of 
free  institutions  and  the  cause  of  justice  and 
social  progress,  but  they  are  displaying  their 
brutal  contempt  for  the  great  democracy  that 
was  so  long  the  moral  leader  of  the  world. 

And  beyond  this  exhibition  on  the  part  of 
the  sordid  enemies  of  democracy,  beyond  the 
shame  which  through  them  has  been  brought 


upon  the  great  republic,  which  is  so  vividh 
s3rmbolized  in  this  esaentiallj  tragic  cartooQ, 
we  note  the  emaciation  of  the  typical  figure, 
impressively  suggesting  the  spoliation  of  the 
millions  of  wealth-creators  who  if  they  re- 
ceived their  just  reward  for  their  industij 
would  be  happy,  prosperous  and  joyous,  bat 
who  are  now  condenmed  to  a  life  of  appre- 
hension and  ceaseless  toil,  with  the  shadow 
of  a  grimly  portentous  future  ever  falling  be- 
fore them,— isU  in  order  that  the  master-ma- 
nipulators of  ''high  finance"  and  corporate 
wealth  may  gorge  to  satiety.  This  tragic 
picture  is  a  fit  companion  to  "  Lest  We  Fo^ 
get." 

In  the  service  of  humanity  and  progress  aO 
legitimate  weapons  are  in  order  for  the  pro- 
phet, the  artist  or  the  poet.     Humor  has  her 
warning  symbolism,  often   carrying  a  great 
lesson  instantly  to  the  human  mind.    Itodj 
and  satire  have  also  their  places.     Among  the 
over-rich  doUar-worshipers  fads  are  in  vogue. 
Monkey-parties  and  dinners  to  pet  poodles 
are  but  extreme  phases  illustrating  the  degra- 
dation of  modem  sordid,  materialistic  society 
life  among  the  plutocracy.     One  of  the  latest 
fads  of  this  class  is  the  collecting  of  automo- 
biles of  various  makes,  designs  and  patterns. 
This  fad  has  suggested  to  Mr.   Warren  the 
third  cartoon  of  our  series — a  biting  satiiical 
cartoon  on  American  political  life  as  sugges- 
tive in  its  way  as  are  the  ominous  drawings 
that  precede  it.    Uncle  Sam  is   represented 
in  the  criminally  careless  mood  of  the  average 
American  voter  who  has  allowed  the  money- 
controlled  machines  to  fill  the   law-maldng 
citadels   of  the   republic.    He   nonchalantlj 
asks  the  public-service  magnate  if  he  also  is 
an  automobile  collector. 

Will  any  radical  governmental  railway  leg- 
islation be  enacted  that  will  give  the  peopje 
the  mbslance  of  relief  and  not  merely  the 
shadow  f  No,  not  while  the  railway  corpora- 
tions own  the  Washington  automobile.  WiD 
the  people  of  New  York  dty  obtain  relief  from 
the  shameful  plunder  by  the  public-service 
companies  and  other  grafters?  Not  while 
the  public-service  magnates  own  the  Albany 
automobile.  How  long,  O  sons  of  Revolu- 
tionary ancestors,  wiU  you  submit  to  the  ex- 
tortion and  corruption  of  the  modem  Assyri- 
ans— ihe  9jKnler8  of  your  wealth  and  the  cor- 
raptors  of  government  f 

Never  has  the  materialism  of  the  market, 
never  has  the  degradation  of  d<^lar-worship, 
been  more  boldly  exposed  to  the  public  gaae 
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THE    SUM   WOHSHIPERS 
How  lonf;  is  this  to  continue? 

(See  Editorial  "Lest  We  Forget."! 
Dniwa  tej  GfcmW  'dMron  «xi!»*5  ^  "^w*  K«»w- 
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than  in  recent  years  in  America.  Church, 
school  and  society  have  vied  with  each  other 
in  striving  for  the  smile  of  corrupt  and  sordid 
wealth  and  in  reaching  out  greedy  hands  for 
tainted  gold.  The  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
New  York  gave  a  startling  picture  of  one  phase 
of  this  degradation  when  he  thus  characterised 
the  prostitution  of  American  maidenhood: 

''Hear  a  group  of  young  girls  whose  fresh 
youth  one  would  think  ought,  in  the  matter 
of  their  most  tender  and  sacred  affection,  to 
be  as  free  from  sordid  instinct  as  from  the 
taint  of  a  godless  cynicism.  You  will  find 
that  they  have  their  price,  and  are  not  to  be 
had  witJiout  it  any  more  than  a  Circassian 
slave  in  the  market  of  Bagdad." 

The  Congregational  ministers  who  recently 
clothed  themselves  in  dishonor  by  refusing  to 
accept  the  very  moderate  resolution  of  Dr. 


Gladden,  gave  another  painful  exhibition  of 
this  degradation  of  ddlar-worship.  The 
acceptance  by  Yale  CoUege  of  the  chloroform- 
ing golden  crumbs  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller to  the  institution  whose  president  had 
so  vigorously  urged  social  ostracism  for  those 
who  had  obtained  their  wealth  by  dishonor- 
able or  unfair  means,  effectively  changed  the 
voice  of  censure  into  the  song  of  greed-intoxi- 
cated praise.  But  why  multiply  iUustrations  ? 
Those  mentioned  are  strictly  ^ical,  and  they 
are  ominous  in  that  they  show  how  rapidly 
moral  idealism  is  giving  place  to  the  most 
degrading  form  of  sordid  materialism. 

In  his  distinctly  great  cartoon  on  "The  Sum 
Worshipers"  Gramet  Wanen  gives  another 
picture  well  calculated  to  make  conscientious 
and  rational  men  and  women  arouse  from 
their  lethargy  and  join  in  the  holiest  crusade 
ever  waged  for  the  redemption  of  the  noblest 
political  ideals  that  have  blessed  the  worid. 


THE  AWAKENING  OF  EGYPT. 


OUR  ART  feature  this  month  is  a  fine  half- 
tone reproduction  of  F.  Edwin  Elif^'s 
famous  symbolic  work,  "The  Awakening  of 
Egypt."  In  this  picture  we  see  the  story  of 
the  evolution  of  art.  The  feet  and  lower  limbs 
give  us  the  high,  conventional,  static  art  of 
Ancient  Egypt,  even  when  this  great  ancient 
civilization  was  in  its  flower.  In  its  breath- 
ing statues,  so  far  as  they  reflect  the  physical 
man,  no  master-artists  have  ever  surpassed, 
if,  indeed,  they  have  equaled,  the  masters  of 
Hellas  when  her  civilization  was  in  its  zenith, 
but  Greece  in  her  greatest  moments  never 
adequately  appreciated  the  psychic  or  soul- 
life  of  man — man  in  the  splendor  of  spiritual 
florescence  such  as  the  prophets  of  lateinlay 


civilization  have  apprehended  him.  Tlie 
^ory  of  the  spiritual  eluded  for  the  most  part 
the  greatest  men  of  genius  which  Grecian 
civilization  produced.  Now  in  the  open- 
eyed  face  of  this  symbolic  figure  Mr.  Elwdl 
has  expressed  at  once  victory  achieved,  to- 
gether with  the  reminisoent  suggestion  of  the 
sadness — ^the  age-long  yearning  and  groping 
for  something  lu^er  and  truer—'that  one  with 
spiritual  vision  may  see  impressed  even  on  the 
noblest  faces  of  our  age  and  time.  Here,  also,  we 
note  the  hand  holding  aloft  the  lotus,  symbdic 
of  spiritual  life  and  sustenance,  and  erowning  in 
its  s3rmbolic  significance  the  work  which  reveals 
the  story  of  tiie  ascent  of  art,  which  is  also 
the  story  of  the  ascent  of  the  human  soul. 
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INSURANCE  SrrUATION. 


Av    EzFBrr's   Opixiair    on 

AKCE  ^TCATlOIff,  WiTH  TllfELT  ScO- 
GBBrnONB  TO  L^WMAKEBS. 

APPRECIATING  die  htt  that  die  in- 
sarmnoe  question  lugd^  occupies  tiie 
sttentioii  of  die  Americmn  people  to^y  mud 
tiiat  ihen  are  many  points  conuected  wiUi  il 
tiiat  are  Titallj  important  bodi  to  tiie  policj- 
lioldefs  on  die  one  hand  and  on  tiie  odier  to 
higJiHaiinded  legislators  who  desire  to  see  tiie 
interests  of  die  people  {»otected«  we  requested 
a  friend  to  prepare  a  statement  toucbing  some 
of  die  most  saKent  points  now  at  issue.  Hiis 
gentleman,  who  is  a  high-minded,  oonscien- 
tioos  sdiolar,  is  peculiariy  wdl  fitted  to  speak 
intdligentij  on  die  question,  as  f<Mr  several 
years  he  has  made  a  somewhat  dose  study  of 
die  whole  fidd  of  insurance.  Indeed,  long 
before  the  present  exposures  of  rottenness  in 
die  ''Big  Three**  insurance  companies  of  New 
York,  he  predicted  to  us  that  such  revdations 
as  have  come  to  li^t  would  be  made  if  a  thor- 
ough eiqx)8ure  of  the  inside  workings  of  these 
ccnnpanies  could  be  brought  about.  Snce 
die  investigation  of  the  companies,  our  friend 
has  followed  the  subject  with  the  closest  at- 
tention. He  ts,  therefore,  in  a  position  to 
discuss  the  question  as  an  expert.  In  reply 
to  our  request,  he  hands  us  the  following, 
which  we  take  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
readers: 

"(1)  I  have  recently  read  somewhere  that 
the  New  York  Son  has  charged  OdeU  with 
receiving  personally  $75,000  of  the  corruption 
fund  from  life-insurance  moneys.  It  may  be 
found  that  the  corruption  ramifies  even  to 
this  extent,  but  I  cannot  name  the  copy  of  the 
Sun  in  which  this  allegation  was  made. 

'*  (2)  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  so  enor- 
mous a  corruption  fund  as  $800,000  from  one 
company  in  a  very  few  years,  and  the  absence 
of  proper  vouchers  to  account  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  money  in  any  manner,  leaves  the 
President  of  the  New  York  life,  John  A.  Mc- 
Call,  legitimately  open  to  the  suspicion  that 
money  that  could  be  used  without  the  return 
of  any  vouchers,  may  in  part,  and  in  large 
part,  too,  have  gone  to  pay  for  that  villa  named 


'Shadow  Lawn.'  That  expensive  folly  m^ 
yel  cast  its  dark  shadow  over  the  New  YcA 
IMt  and  its  president.  Tlie  people  are  oets- 
ing  lo  be  astounded  and  are  becoming  soin- 
d^nant  that  I  never  saw  anything  like  it 

"(S)  It  shouki  be  noted  that  taxation  hu 
reached  tiie  most  exorbitant  erceaaes  in  Con- 
necticnt  and  Wisconsin  where  are  located 
two  companies,  die  Connecticut  Mutual  and 
die  Northwestern  Mutual  Life,  that  hxft 
plagued  die  New  York  companies  most  hj 
good  results.  Has  there  been  an  attempt  to 
reduce  these  annoying  results  to  pcdicy-hold- 
ers,  by  die  use  of  oomiption  funds  to  promote 
legislation  unduly  taxing  those  cxmqMuiies  in 
tiieir  home  states  ?  Does  it  not  look  exoeed- 
iD^fMobable? 

*'(4)  There  is  a  lamentable  lack  of  dea^ 
nesB  in  our  best  daily  newspapers.  A  note 
in  advance  of  the  publication  of  Saturday's 
issue  of  the  New  Y<»k  Evening  Poat  announces 
that  it  win  contain  a  discussion  of  the  defened 
dividend  business  as  opposed  to  'straight  life.' 
Hmt  is  an  ignorant  statement.  It  is  very 
unfortunate  that  our  best-intenti<»ied  editors 
have  not  a  better  grasp  of  the  subject.  Walta 
Wdhnan,  in  the  Inter-Ocean  and  in  the  lU- 
view  of  Reviewe,  falls  into  similar  blunders 
that  lame  his  best  intentions  to  contribute 
toward  an  honest  understanding  of  the  present 
situation.  In  an  editorial  about  six  inches 
long  in  the  New  York  Evening  Poet  last  week, 
it  was  brought  out  that  the  New  York  Life  ii 
intensely  hostile  to  suggestions  of  the  payment 
of  annual  dividends.  Mr.  McCaO  tried  to 
carry  the  idea  that  no  important  company 
was  writing  annual  dividend  pdicies  and  that 
not  one-fiftieth  of  the  business  was  written 
on  such  plans.  He  has  gone  so  far  lalety  as 
to  confess  frankly  that  the  New  Y<»k  life 
could  not  go  on  in  busioess  without  defeniug 
dividends  for  long  terms.  Now  this  is  the 
root  of  the  whole  matter.  The  contrast  is 
not  between  'straight  life'  and  the  deferred 
dividend  business.  AU  sorts  of  pc^icies,  in- 
cluding straight  life,  hmited-pajrment  hfe,  en- 
dowments, and  limited-payment  oidowments, 
may  have  their  dividends  deferred  for  periods 
of  five,  ten,  fifteen  or  twenty  years  or  even 
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longer.  Other  policies  which  are  also  straight 
life,  or  limited-payment  life,  or  endowments  or 
limited  payment  endowments,  might  all  have 
their  dividends  payable  annually.  Thus  the 
true  contrast  and  the  real  issue  b  between  the 
payment  of  annual  dividends  and  the  deferral 
of  surplus  for  long  terms  of  years. 

"The  arrangement  is  ideal,  when  dividends 
are  deferred,  for  the  concealment  of  the  con- 
dition of  a  company  and  for  the  denial  of  the 
most  valuable  publicity  to  policy-holders. 
Add  the  further  fact  that  certain  clauses  in 
fine  print  in  policy-contracts,  best  iUustrated 
to-day  by  the  fine  print  on  the  third  page  of 
all  policies  issued  by  the  New  York  life,  pro- 
vide that  these  companies  shall  hold  their 
growing  surplus  irresponsibly  and  with  no 
accounting  until  the  end  of  such  periods  when 
an  accounting  gives  no  useful  information. 
The  clause  to  which  I  refer  reads  about  as 
follows: 


(!«' 


In  any  distribution  of  surplus  or  appor- 
tionment of  profits,  the  principles  and  meth- 
ods which  may  be  adopted  by  the  company 
for  such  apportionment  and  its  determination 
of  the  amount  equitably  belonging  to  any  pol- 
icy which  may  be  issued  under  this  applica- 
tion shall  be  conclusive  upon  the  insured  under 
said  policy  and  upon  all  parties  having  or 
claiming  interest  thereunder.' 

"It  assures  what  such  a  company  needs, 
namely,  an  irresponsible  control  of  all  the 
margins  derived  from  over-chaiges  in  pre- 
miums and  interest  on  the  same.  Margins 
for  safety  are  declared  to  be  necessary  and 
responsibility  for  their  handling  and  for  a 
proper  accounting  is  denied.  Thus  is  created 
a  very  dangerous  situation.  The  policy- 
holder believes  the  representations  of  some 
agent  and  does  not  see  the  whole  game.  He 
willingly  pays  an  excessive  rate  so  that  he  may 
possibly  provide  a  broad  margin  of  safety  and 
have  returned  to  him  something  above  the 
face  of  his  policy  from  his  over-payments.  He 
is  advised  and  misguided  into  taking  a  deferred 
dividend  period,  mostly  of  twenty  years.  He 
is  not  told  by  the  company  or  by  any  one  else 
that  policies  do  not  stay  in  force  in  deferred 
dividend  companies  handling  a  surplus  in  this 
manner  for  as  long  as  eight  years,  on  the  aver^ 
age.  Thus  most  policy-holders  on  the  aver^ 
age  come  no  nearer  than  within  twelve  years 
of  the  possibility  of  a  declared  dividend  and 
never  see  one.  The  few  who  do  complete 
their  periods  in  spite  of  money  wasted  and 


graft  paid  from  this  surplus  in  every  direction, 
may  receive  an  apparently  fair  settlement,  but 
the  adjustment  leaves  inillions  of  dollars  to 
be  diverted  to  uses  such  as  have  been  disclosed 
and  under  accountings  which  are  denied. 
The  question  is  not,  as  in  the  old  times  of 
Tweed  and  Fisk:  'Where  did  he  get  it?';  the 
question  is :  '  What  did  they  do  with  it  ? '  Did 
they  build  country  and  dty  palaces  and  en- 
rich all  their  relatives  ? 

"Now  the  New  York  life,  in  throwing  out 
a  fake  or  pretense  of  meeting  the  wishes  of 
the  public,  will  issue  a  seven-year  equalization 
policy  with  partial  dividends  aimually  for 
each  seven  years  and  the  promise  of  more  at 
the  end  of  each  seven  years,  if  it  can  be  so 
alloted.  No  other  company  has  this  kind 
of  policy  and  by  offering  this  mode  of  giving 
annual  dividends  the  New  York  life  hopes 
to  escape  publicity,  comparison  and  a  fair 
accounting  all  along  the  line.  •  It  is  too  con- 
temptible for  discussion. 

"The  legislators  at  Albany,  in  their  next 
session  will  fail  of  their  duty  if  they  do  not 
compel  two  things: 

"(1)  Substantial  uniformity  in  policy-con- 
tracts, so  that  there  may  be  a  fairly  substantial 
agreement  in  contracts  issued  by  different 
companies.  Thus  a  substantially  fair  basis 
for  comparison  will  be  compelled.  The  plain 
essentials  of  life  insurance  can  be  best  given 
under  the  most  common  forms  of  policies  and 
all  misleading  names  and  styles  of  policies 
used  for  flim-flam  should  be  eliminated.  Such 
policies  have  gone  by  the  names  of  Bve  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  debentures,  consols  and  the 
like  ad  navseam. 

"(2)  The  legislators  at  Albany  and  else- 
where have  a  second  duty  which  is  to  compel 
the  payment  of  dividends  annually,  returning 
the  over-payment  each  year  to  the  pockets 
from  which  they  came.  These  two  provisions 
might  compel  the  New  York  life  and  the 
Mutual  life  and  the  Equitable  to  neariy  cease 
business,  but  it  would  be  good  for  the  public 
not  to  place  their  insurance  in  those  companies 
to  any  large  extent  for  the  next  two  decades, 
and  it  would  be  equally  good  for  the  com- 
panies if  such  were  the  consequences  of  their 
past  and  present  foUy  and  wickedness. 

"The  public  have  a  duty  which  they  are 
little  likdy  to  exercise.  These  three  com- 
panies have  inflicted  on  themselves  wounda 
from  which  the  management  of  the  angd 
Grabriel  could  not  restore  them  in  twenty 
years.    The  danger  is  that  the  puUic  will  for- 
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give  and  forget  within  twenty  months  and  re- 
sume giving  to  these  companies  the  tremendous 
volumes  of  business  that  they  have  secured 
in  the  past.  Any  man  who  would  not  in  or- 
dinary business  act  like  a  financial  idiot  should 
not  be  misled  into  any  belief  that  any  reforms 
can  cure  these  companies  of  the  harm  done 
them  within  the  last  two  decades,  or  make 
these  companies  such  as  warrant  the  use  of 
hard-earned  dollars  in  the  payment  to  them 
of  new  premiums  for  policies  to  be  issued  in 
large  volumes  after  all  this  newspaper  discus- 
sion has  ceased. 

"And  I  might  say  in  conclusion  that  it  is 
as  much  the  duty  of  those  who  censure  wrong- 
doing in  life  insurance  companies  to  commend 
those  companies  who  have  faithfully  adhered 
to  their  duty  of  making  $100  of  the  premium 

Eayment  do  the  fuU  work  of  $100  for  the  policy- 
older,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  their  journals  to 
condemn  reprehensible  practices.  There  are 
ccnnpanies  by  the  dozen,  and  perhaps  even  a 
baker's  dozen,  that  have  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal  and  that  have  been  absolutely  faithful 


to  the  interests  of  policy-^oldera.  Th^  lia?e 
kept  clear  of  campaign  contributions,  or  leg- 
islative corruption  funds,  of  syndicate  tnms- 
actions  with  profits  diverted  to  personal  gain, 
and  they  have  waited  with  the  feeling,  '0 
Lord,  how  long?*  to  see  these  present  dis* 
closures  and  the  cure  of  these  shameful  evik. 
"A  splendid  group  of  companies  has  been 
faithful  to  their  trust.  Let  that  not  be  for- 
gotten or  disbelieved  by  an  angry  or  incredn- 
lous  public.  Many  companies  have  known 
of  these  evils  all  along;  th^  have  not  been 
strong  enough  to  defeat  them ;  they  have  lived 
in  the  hope  of  these  disdosures  for  decades; 
and  they  ou^t  not, to  be  compelled  now  to 
hang  their  heads  in  shame  while  th^  have  not 
participated  in  any  manner  in  any  of  this  evil- 
doing.  It  is  a  time  for  sweeping  reforms,  hot 
it  is  not  a  time  for  reckless  cond^nnation. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  sound  life  insuranoe 
and  its  principles  are  invaluable  to  humanity. 
The  principles  are  almost  ideally  exemplified 
by  the  honorable  management  of  many  life 
insurance  companies." 


MUNICIPAL  ADVANCE. 


Growth  of  Sentiment  in  Favor  of 

MuNICIPAlrOWNERSHIP. 

THE  RECENT  Toledo  convention,  at 
which  were  present  the  mayors  of  vari- 
ous prominent  American  mimicipalities  and 
leading  Americans  who  are  actively  interested 
in  good  government  of  our  cities,  developed 
the  fact  that  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates 
were  strongly  in  favor  of  municipal-ownership 
or  control  of  public  utilities.  This  indicates 
a  rapid  growth  in  publicK)wnership  sentiment. 
Indeed,  so  remarkable  and  so  uniform  have 
been  the  results  of  municipal-ownership  and 
operation  in  England  and  other  Old  World 
countries,  and  so  completely  have  the  persist- 
ently uttered  falsehoods  and  misrepresenta- 
tions sent  out  by  the  hired  tools  of  public- 
service  corporations  been  disproved,  that  the 
more  thoughtful  people  everywhere  who  are 
not  financially  interested  in  public-service 
corporations  are  rapidly  coming  over  to  the 
ranks  of  those  who  favor  the  public  obtaining 
the  enormous  benefits  of  their  own  public 


The  men  who  are  garnering  untold  Tnillinna 
of  dollars  annually  through  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  public  utilities  are  becoming 
so  genuinely  alarmed  that  they  have  recently 
met  in  Philadelphia  and  determined  to  wage 
a  relentless  warfare  on  the  interests  of  the 
people,  in  order  that  they  may  successfully 
retfijxi  the  rising  tide  in  favor  of  public-own- 
ership. They  know  fuU  well  that  unless  they 
can  do  this,  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to 
long  continue  plundering  the  cities  out  of  mfl- 
lions  of  dollars  that  should  go  to  improve  the 
service,  lessen  taxes  and  to  lessen  the  cost  of. 
the  public- utilities  to  the  people. 

At  the  Philadelphia  meeting  recently  held. 
President  Ely  of  the  American  Street-Raihray 
Association  declared  that  public-ownershq) 
may  soon  be  an  issue  in  practical  politics. 
"Tliis  is  due,"  he  explained,  ''to  a  mass  of 
censorious  statements  in  the  public  press.  We 
must  refute  these  statements  or  suffer  by 
them." 

Here  we  have  the  whole  issue  in  a  nutsheD. 
Either  the  pec^le  must  continue  to  be  deceived 
and  their  servants  corrupted,  or  the  cities  wiU 
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reap  the  golden  harvest  now  being  enjoyed 
by  the  corruptors  of  municipal  and  state  gov- 
emment  and  those  beneficiaries  of  special 
privileges  will  ''suffer."  We  may  therefore 
look  for  a  general  assault  on  public-ownership 
by  cunning  lawyers  and  by  the  numerous  ed- 
itors of  daily  papers  that  are  beholden  to  pub- 
lic-service companies  for  advertising  patron- 
age or  whose  proprietors  hold  stock  in  these 
companies.  The  public-service  corporations 
will  spend  millions  of  dollars  in  order  to  con- 
tinue their  reign  of  graft  and  loot.  We  be- 
Heve,  however,  that  Uie  people  are  becoming 
so  thorou^y  alive  to  a  realization  of  the 
double  evil  flowing  from  private-ownership 
of  public  utilities  that  the  reign  of  this  new 
despotism  is  well-nigh  over.  The  people  are 
generally  coming  to  see  that  the  chief  fountain- 
head  of  political  corruption  is  found  in  the 
private  companies  operating  public  utilities, 
and  they  also  see  that  every  year  that  the  peo- 
ple permit  their  light,  water  and  railways  to 
be  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  the  com- 
munity is  defrauded  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
properly  belong  to  the  people. 

In  commenting  on  the  utterances  of  Presi- 
dent Ely,  the  Columbus  Press-PoH^  one  of  the 
strongest  and  ablest  dailies  of  Ohio,  publishes 
the  following  pertinent  editorial  remarks: 

"The  street-railway  sjmdicates  do  not  like 
'to  suffer'  and  they  are  growing  more  and 
more  fearful  that  the  education  of  the  people 
will  cause  just  the  kind  of  suffering  that  will 
hurt  them  most.  There  has  been  a  mighty 
advance  in  the  reasoning  power  of  the  people 
within  a  few  years,  and  the  subject  on  which 
their  entire  thought  is  concentaited  at  this 
moment  b  municipal-ownership  of  public 
utilities.  How  to  get  rid  of  corruption  in 
municipal  government,  has  been  answered  in 
hundreds  of  instances  by  the  people  rising 
in  their  intelligence  and  their  power,  and 
themselves  talang  under  their  own  super- 
vision and  their  own  control  their  light,  their 
waterworks  systems,  their  garbage  systems 
and  the  other  utilities  in  which  they  are  in- 
dividually and  collectively  interested.  The 
next  logical  step  in  this  progressive  and  puri- 
fying movement  is  municipal  control  of  street- 
railways;  and  the  American  Street-Railway 
Association  is  convinced  that  the  people  intend 
to  take  that  step.  Hence  the  cry  of  warning 
which  the  president  of  this  association  utters. 
He  begs  the  question  by  calling  municipal- 
ownership  'Socialism,'  and  characteruses  its 


advocates  as  'demagogues.'  The  people  will 
not  be  diverted  from  their  purpose  or  their 
rights  by  the  mere  calling  of  names;  but  they 
will  one  and  all  be  able  to  discover  the  key 
which  unlocks  the  secrets  of  the  opposition, 
of  the  American  Street-Railway  Association, 
to  municipal-ownership,  which  President  Ely 
furnishes  in  the  words:  'We  must  refute  the 
statements  or  suffer  by  them.' " 

These  words  from  the  Press-Pott  are  tjrpi- 
cal  of  the  utterances  which  are  being  made  in 
various  daily  papers  where  the  public-service 
companies  have  been  unable  to  influence  the 
proprietors  of  the  journals.  From  the  Atlantic 
to  Uie  Pacific  the  unfettered  daily  papers  are 
coming  out  for  pubhc-ownership.  The  Hearst 
papers  alone  are  educating  millions  of  people 
every  week.  The  magazines  also  are  per- 
forming a  splendid  service  in  this  respect  by 
showing  that  private-ownership  is  the  foun- 
tain-head of  public  corruption.  In  Boston 
since  the  establishment  of  Hearst's  Boston 
American  the  citadel  of  the  corrupt  public- 
service  companies  has  for  the  first  time  been 
effectively  assailed.  Last  year  this  paper 
fought  a  splendid  battle  and  won  a  decisive 
victory  for  the  people  against  the  gas  octopus. 
Recently  the  editor  has  secured  the  services 
of  Professor  Frank  Parsons,  than  whom  there 
is  no  more  careful  or  authoritative  writer  in 
America  on  public-ownership,  to  prepare  a 
series  of  little  lessons  on  municipal-ownership. 
These  short  editorials  are  driving  the  facts 
home  in  a  most  telling  manner. 

Fifteen  Reasons  Why  The  People 

Should  Own  Their  Own  Pub- 

uc  Uthjtibs. 

The  lessons  of  Professor  Parsons  deserve 
the  widest  circulation,  because  they  are  clear, 
concise  and  convincing.  If  space  permitted 
we  would  summarize  them,  but  at  the  present 
time  it  is  only  possible  for  us  to  republish 
Professor  Parsons'  fifteen  reasons  why  the 
people  should  own  and  operate  their  utilities. 
These  conclusions  are  the  fruit  of  years  of 
careful  study  and  investigation  of  the  subject 
by  the  author  in  Europe  and  America: 

"  Besides  the  savings  to  the  people  from  low 
rates,"  observes  this  great  authority,  "public- 
ownership  tends  to  secure  absolute  eccmomy 
in  production. 

"1.  A  public  plant  does  not  haTe  to  pay 
dividends  on  watered  stock. 
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"2.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  even 
on  the  actual  investment. 

"8.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lobbyists,  or 
provide  for  the  entertainment  of  ooundlmen 
or  legislators  or  subscribe  to  campaign  funds, 
or  bear  the  expenses  of  pushing  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests 
or  give  it  new  privileges,  or  pay  blackmail  to 
ward  off  the  raids  of  cunning  legislators  and 
officials,  etc. 

"4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or  solicit 
business. 

'*5.  It  is  able  to  save  a  great  deal  by  com- 
bination with  other  departments  of  public- 
service.  Speaking  of  the  low  cost  of  electric- 
light  in  Dunkirk,  the  mayor  of  the  city  says: 
*Our  dty  owns  its  water-plant,  and  the  great 
saving  comes  from  the  city's  owning  and  oper- 
ating both  plants  together.* 

'*6.  Full  public-ownership  (that  is,  public- 
ownership  free  of  debt)  has  no  interest  to  pay. 

"7.  Even  where  public-ownership  is  in- 
complete, the  people  not  owning  the  plant  free 
of  debt,  diey  stiU  have  an  advantage  in  respect 
to  interest,  because  they  can  borrow  at  lower 
rates  than  the  private  companies  have  to  pay. 

''8.  As  cities  usually  act  as  their  own  in- 
surers, public-ownership  is  free  of  tribute  to 
the  profits  and  agency-commissions  of  private 
insurance  companies. 

*'9.  There  is  often  a  large  saving  in  salaries. 
A  public  plant  pays  its  chief  well,  but  does  not 
pay  the  extravagant  salaries  awarded  by  mil- 
lionaire monopolists  to  themselves  or  their 
substitutes  in  office. 

"10.  Public  plants  frequently  gain  through 
the  higher  efficiency  of  better  treated  and  more 
contented  labor. 

"11.  The  losses  occasioned  by  costly  strikes 
and  lockouts  do  not  burden  the  ledgers  of 
public  works. 

"12.  Damages  and  costs  of  litigation  are 
likely  to  be  less  with  public  than  with  private 
works.  Accidents  are  fewer  in  a  system  that 
aims  at  good  service  and  safety,  and  treats 
its  employ^  well. 

"IS.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  leads 
to  other  economies  through  the  increase  of 
patronage  and  the  lessening  of  waste.  The 
larger  the  output,  the  lower  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction per  unit  of  service,  other  things  equal, 
and  the  tendency  to  waste  electricity,  water, 
etc.,  is  much  less  when  the  people  know  that 
the  service  is  a  public  one,  the  profits  of  which 
belong  to  them,  than  when  Ihey  know  that 


the  service  is  rendered  fay  a  priTate  ooipon- 
tion  charging  mcmopoly  rates  and  makiiig 
big  profits  for  a  few  stockholders.  These 
eccmomies  are  intensified  as  educaticm  and 
experience  with  public-ownerahip  devel<^  the 
understanding  and  the  civic  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

"  14.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative  com- 
missions and  interminable  l^;islative  investi- 
gations into  the  secrets  of  private  monopo&et 
would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of  public- 
ownership. 

"  15.  Legislation  would  cost  us  less  were  it 
not  for  the  private  monopolies.  For  a  laige 
part  of  the  time  and  attention  of  our  legislatiires 
is  given  to  them." 

FoUowing  the  fifteen  reasons.  Professor 
Parsons  thus  notices  objections  and  protests 
that  are  constantly  being  raised  by  the  agents 
of  the  public-service  corporations: 

"Private-ownership  may  daim  an  advant- 
age through  the  payment  of  lower  wages,  but 
on  broad  grounds  of  public  policy  this  is  a  very 
dubious  advantage.  It  is  like  saving  mooej 
by  wearing  paper  clothes,  or  eating  only  one 
meal  a  day. 

"Even  on  economic  grounds  the  evidence 
is  that  in  many  lines  of  business  the  effidencj 
of  weU-paid  labor  is  so  great  that  the  cost  per 
unit  is  less  than  with  pooriy-paid  labor. 

"Moreover  it  would  be  fair  in  many  cases 
to  compare  municipal-ownership  with  private- 
owneniiip  on  the  basis  of  the  private  wage, 
subtracting  from  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  municipal  plant  the  excess  of  the  public 
wage  above  the  company  wage  for  the  same 
work,  on  the  ground  that  the  increase  of  pay 
under  public-ownership  is  not  really  a  pay- 
ment for  gas  or  electric-light  or  transportatioa, 
but  an  investment  in  manhood  and  civilisatioa. 

"But  whether  this  is  done  or  not,  the  ex- 
perience of  Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  otho' 
English  and  German  cities  with  municipal 
and  private  tramways  in  the  same  localities, 
and  die  experience  of  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  with  mu- 
nicipal water-works,  gas  and  electric  plants, 
etc.,  abundantly  confirms  the  oondusion 
pointed  to  by  the  above  considerations  as  to 
the  superior  economy  of  public-ownership 
wherever  it'  is  tried  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions that  permit  it  to  work  out  its  natural 
and  legitimate  results." 
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Resui/t  of  Municipal  Gab  in  Richmond, 

vhkoinia. 

The  recent  report  of  superintendent  W. 
P.  Knowles  of  the  municipal  gas-plant  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  affords  anoth^  illustration 
of  the  wisdom  and  practicality  of  the  people 
owning  and  operating  their  own  utilities.  The 
report  for  the  year  shows  a  surplus  of  $84,440. 
The  municipal  plant  was  established  in  1867. 
During  the  generation  that  elapsed  from  1867 
to  1897  the  operation  shows  an  actual  surplus 
of  $1,5S2,9S0  to  the  credit  of  the  people.  If 
it  had  been  in  the  hands  of  a  private  corpora- 
tion such  as  have  exploited  the  people  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  other  American  municipal- 
ities, the  people  would  have  paid  extortionate 
prices  for  their  gas,  with  the  result  that  besides 
having  been  robbed  for  an  inferior  commodity, 
the  city  would  have  received  no  returns,  while 
a  few  men  would  have  acquired  millions  of 
dollars,  a  smaU  portion  of  which  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  used  to  subsidize  a 
corrupt  political  machine  and  to  influence  the 
press  to  discourse  on  the  blessings  of  private- 
ownership  and  the  perils  of  a  dty  enriching 
itself  by  the  legitimate  fruits  of  its  enormously 
valuable  public  franchises. 


The  Proposition  to  Install  The  Goth- 
ENBX7RO  System  in  Los  Angeles. 

Early  in  October,  twenty-five  prominent 
and  wealthy  citizens  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, voted  to  incorporate  a  company  which 
should  propose  the  taking  over  of  the  liquor 
tra£Sc  of  that  dty,  under  a  system  somewhat 
similar  to  that  which  has  long  been  known  as 
the  Gothenburg  system.  The  company  makes 
the  f (lowing  offers  to  the  dty: 

(1)  To  pay  into  the  treasury  of  Los  Angeles 
$180,000  a  year,  which  is  the  present  revenue 

id  by  the  saloon-keepers  to  the  dty. 

(ft)  To  dose  125  of  the  200  saloons  now  in 
full  Uast  in  Los  Angeles,  leaving  but  75  in 
operati<m. 

(8)  To  buy  the  fumituie  and  fixtures  in 
saloons  at  appraised  valuation. 

(4)  To  pay  appraised  valuation  for  good- 
will in  instalments,  pa3ring  for  this  in  annual 
pajnments  extending  over  a  series  of  years. 

(5)  To  turn  into  the  dty  treasury  for  low- 
ering taxes,  all  profits  above  six  per  cent,  on 

actual  amount  of  investment. 

• 

At  a  meetiiig  hdd  by  the  incorpQraton  od 


the  sixth  of  October,  the  following  resotutions 
were  adopted  as  embodying  a  summary  of 
the  evils  that  the  oiganization  would  abate 
or  remove: 

''Relying  on  an  intelligent  and  public-«pir^ 
ited  dtizenship  to  remedy  admitted  evils  when 
a  proper  remedy  is  offered  we  call  attention 
to  certain  evils  of  the  retail  liquor  business  in 
Los  Angdes  and  suggest  a  remedy: 

**  First — There  are  too  many  saloons.  No 
one  wiU  pretend  to  justify  the  existence  of 
sixteen  saloons  within  a  radius  of  one  block 
of  a  given  point  as  being  for  the  public  good. 
If  the  two  hundred  saloons  were  reduced  to 
seventy-five  and  these  properiy  distributed 
no  ddzen  would  suffer  any  inconvenience 
and  the  public  order  and  sobriety  would  be 
greatly  promoted. 

"The  private  saloon-keeper  with  his  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  profits  of  the  business  is 
constantly  tempted  to  sell  to  minors  and  to 
drunken  men.  The  same  motive  causes  a 
laige  majority  of  the  saloon-keepers  to  adul- 
terate their  liquors,  increasing  thdr  profits, 
but  poisoning  their  patrons. 

"  From  the  nature  of  his  business  the  saloon- 
keeper feels  compelled  to  take  an  active  part 
in  local  politics,  and  this  activity  is  not  con- 
dudve  to  good  government. 

"To  remedy  these  and  other  evils  connected 
with  the  business  we  propose  the  adoption  of 
a  modified  form  of  the  Gothenburg  system. 
We  wiU  incorporate  a  company  with  ample 
capital." 

The  advantages  daimed  for  the  pr<^>osed 
system  over  that  now  in  operation  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Ftrj< — ^The  reduction  in  the  number  of 
saloons  from  two  hundred  to  seventy-five. 

*' Second — ^The  dosing  of  all  saloons  of  the 
disreputable  dass  and  the  strict  compliance 
with  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquor  to 
minors  and  drunken  men. 

'*  Third — ^The  sale  of  absolutdy  pure  liq- 
uors. 

**  Fourth — ^The  sale  of  non-intoxicating 
drinks  and  the  preference  given  such  drinks 
over  intoxicating  liquors. 

**  Fifth — ^The  discouraging  as  far  as  possible 
of  the  treating  habit 

**  Sixth — ^Tbe  entire  elimination  of  the  pri- 
vate saloon-keeper  and  his  oiganiisations  from 
local  politics. 

*' S&venih— The  huge  increase  obtained  in 
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tiie  revenues  of  the  city  resultiiig  from  all  the 
profits  being  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  caus- 
ing a  very  substantial  reduction  in  the  rate  of 
taxation,  or  permitting  the  improvement  of 
roads  and  parks  and  building  of  school-houses 
to  an  extent  not  possible  with  present  revenues. 
In  conclusion  the  committee  says:  'The 
hment  of  these  purposes  is  worthy 
the  best  efforts  of  every  good  citizen.  The 
wage-earner,  the  business  and  the  professional 
man  are  alike  interested  in  all  that  tends  to 
improve  our  city.  We  appeal  to  every  citizen 
who  believes  these  reforms  would  advance  the 
moral  and  material  interests  of  Los  Angeles 
to  unite  with  us  for  their  accomplishment.**' 


«- 


'  k  V 1 1 1 1 1 1  ] 


It  was  claimed  and  shown  by  M.  Alger  in 
his  able  paper  published  in  the  Arena  for 
February  of  this  year,  that  the  Scandinavian 
system  of  handling  the  liquor  traffic  had  re- 


sulted in  a  great  diminuti<m  in  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance and  in  a  marked  growth  in  tk 
temperance  sentiment  in  the  country.  We 
personally  incline  to  believe  that  the  syrtem 
that  prevails  in  Norway  is  preferable  to  tint 
of  Sweden.  In  the  former  land  no  profits  go 
to  the  mimidpality,  but  are  given  to  duui- 
table  institutions,  so  there  is  no  incentive 
to  increase  the  sale  of  liquor  in  order  to  lower 
taxes. 

In  any  American  city  that  ad<^ts  the  Scandr 
inavian  system  the  voters  should  see  to  it  that 
the  hours  of  sale  are  restricted,  as  in  Norwsj 
and  Sweden;  that  rigid  laws  are  made  against 
selling  liquor  to  minors  and  intoxicated  pe^ 
sons;  and,  indeed,  that  all  the  wise  measuRi 
of  Scandinavia  that  have  served  to  lessen  tiie 
drink  curse  since  the  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, should  be  incorporated  into  any  diarter 
granted. 


ADVANCE  IN  COOPERATIVE  MOVEMENTS. 


The  Last  Year's  Splendid  Record  of 
Cooperation  in  Great  Britain. 

WE  HAVE  recently  received  the  report 
of  the  37th  Annual  Cooperative  Con- 
gress of  Great  Britain,  which  records  another 
chapter  of  success  in  the  splendid  history  of 
steady  and  healthily  expansive  growth  of  this 
most  important  economic  movement.  The 
report  shows  the  present  membership  of  the 
cobperative  associations  of  Great  Britain  to  be 
2,208,942.  The  sales  for  the  past  year  amount- 
ed to  the  enormous  sum  of  £91,884,198,  or 
about  (419,420,990.  The  profits  were  J&IO,- 
842,698,  or  about  $51,918,490. 

This  year's  congress  was  held  at  Paisley, 
in  Scotland.  It  was  attended  by  a  number 
of  delegates  from  Switzerland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Holland,  Belgium  and  other  countries. 
The  inaugural  address  was  delivered  by  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Hans  Miiller,  the  master- 
spirit among  the  Swiss  codperators.  In  his 
address,  after  commenting  on  the  steady 
growth  and  magnificent  showing  made  by  the 
English  cooperators,  he  said: 

"It  was  a  little  more  than  twelve  years  ago 
when  I  first  became  acquainted  widi  the  re- 
sults of  British  cooperation.  The  figures 
were  then  much  smaller,  but  I  can  never  for- 


get the  amaring  impression  I  reoaved  when 
I  read  .  .  .  that  you  had  in  the  year  1889  one 
million  members,  thirty-six  mTlljotiff  of  anniiil 
trade,  three  millions  of  yearly  profits,  and 
twelve  millions  of  accumulated  capital. 

"These  figures  acted  on  my  mind  like  a  nj 
of  divine  light.  I  felt  as  if  its  brightness  had 
revealed  to  me  the  way  whidi  would  lead  oat 
of  the  confusion  of  sterile  social  doctrines  and 
theories  to  the  long-sought-for  ideal  of  a  oeir 
harmonic  order  of  our  human  society/' 

To  Dr.  Miiller  this  movement  offered  a 
practical  means  of  emancipating  the  wiilKnna 
**from  the  power  of  those  who  pooaess  the  in- 
struments of  industry."  The  great  and  suc^ 
cessful  business  which  the  ooSperatois  have 
builded  up  and  the  princely  sum  of  over  fifty 
million  doUars  now  being  divided  in  profib 
among  the  cooperators  of  Great  Britain  show 
that  "workingmen,  in  spite  of  their  la^  of 
capital  and  trained  business  alMlity»  aie  cap- 
able of  building  up  large  trading  concerns  and 
industries  on  their  own  account;  that  time 
is  something  stronger  in  the  economic  worid 
than  the  almighty  capital,  and  that  this  some- 
thing is  the  cooperatively  organised  ooDsumer.'* 

Further  in  his  address  I>r.  Miiller  said: 


« 


What  is 


important  to  roco^iiiiae  is 
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that  the  whole  of  the  capitalistic  trades  and 
industry  of  to-day  is  also  dependent  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  masses.  When  a 
merchant  or  manufacturer  cannot  find  any 
customers,  or  when  he  loses  them  by  some 
accident,  he  is  obliged  to  shut  up  his  shop  or 
dose  his  mill.  On  the  other  hand,  the  more 
he  can  sell  and  manufacture,  the  more  profit 
he  makes,  the  richer  he  becomes.  Every  day 
we  can  make  the  observation  that  the  main 
end  of  all  business  men  is  to  secure  themselves 
a  sufficiently  large  number  of  customers.  .  .  . 
Now  a  thoroughly  logical  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  this  is  that  the  present  capitalistic 
or  competitive  system  in  trade  and  industry 
stands  and  falls  with  the  profit  paid  by  the 
consumer.  If  once  the  position  of  the  con- 
sumer were  such  that  he  could  say  to  mer- 
chants and  enterprisers:  'No,  thank  you,  I 
no  longer  require  either  your  goods  or  your 
services;  I  now  get  all  my  things  better  and 
cheaper  than  if  I  dealt  with  you ' — if  the  cus- 
tomer could  thus  speak  to  the  profit-hunting 


commercial  world,  it  would  be  all  over  with 
the  reign  of  capital  over  labor.  Capitalists 
and  landlords  would  have  to  die  out,  unless 
they  preferred  to  commence  working  as  their 
fellow-creatures  are  obliged  to  do  in  order  to 
get  an  honest  living.*' 


Good  Work  of  The  German  Coopera- 
tive Union. 

Among  the  delegates  and  visiting  coopera- 
tors  at  the  English  Cooperative  Congress  was 
Herr  Schmidtchen,  representing  the  Coopera- 
tive Union  of  Giermany.  His  association,  he 
explained,  was  organized  on  the  Rochdale  plan, 
and  has  adhered  closely  to  the  methods  of  the 
English  codperators.  At  present  the  German 
union  has  650,000  members.  During  the 
past  year  they  did  a  business  of  £10,150,000, 
or  about  $50,750,000.  The  dear-profits  paid 
back  to  the  members  amounted  to  £850,000, 
or  about  $4,250,000. 


POLITICAL  ADVANCE  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 


The  Legal  Voters'  League. 

ONE  OF  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
present  time  is  the  formation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  of  voters'  leagues. 
In  Colorado,  since  the  publication  in  this 
magazine  of  the  series  of  masteriy  papers  by 
Hon.  J.  Warner  Mills  was  commenced,  there 
have  been  many  signs  of  a  municipal  awaken- 
ing very  similar  to  that  which  in  Philadelphia 
foUowed  the  exposures  of  corrupt  conditions 
by  Rudolph  Blankenburg  in  The  Arena 
during  the  present  year.  There  has  recently 
been  formed  in  Colorado  a  Voters'  League 
which  in  October  issued  the  first  number  of  a 
little  paper  entitled  The  Voters*  BuUetin,  with 
the  motto,  ''A  square  deal  for  every  voter." 
The  new  league,  of  which  the  Btdletin  is  the 
organ,  has  for  its  objects:  (1)  Honest  and  ef- 
ficient men  in  public  office;  (2)  A  law  to  pro- 
tect bank-depositors,  with  adequate  and  im- 
partial supervision;  (S)  An  efficient  primary 
law  assuring  the  rights  of  every  voter;  (4) 
Wise  legislation  for  Colorado's  welfare,  through 
party  oiganiisations  when  possible,  independ- 
ent of  them  when  necessary. 


An  organization  somewhat  similar  in  char- 
acter has  recently  been  formed  in  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  under  the  name  of  the  Legal 
Voters'  League.  Its  object  is  to  protect  l^al 
voters  in  their  rights,  to  weed  out  the  bogus 
vote,  and  to  assist  in  securing  pure  city  and 
county  government.  All  political  parties  in 
Camden  are  said  to  be  represented  in  this 
league  of  earnest  men  bent  on  assisting  in  re- 
deeming the  dty  from  corruptionists  and 
grafters.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  at  least 
6,000  bogus  names  on  the  registry  list  at  the 
time  of  the  last  election  in  Camden  alone. 
This  is  one  of  the  legitimate  fruits  of  machine- 
rule  backed  by  the  wealth  of  public-service 
corporations. 

Such  voters'  leagues  as  those  formed  in  Col- 
orado and  in  Camden,  New  Jersey,  should  be 
organized  in  every  American  commonwealth* 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  purging  elecdons 
of  corruption  and  protecting  the  sanctity  of 
the  baUot-box,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of 
kindling  again  the  <^d  democratic  spirit  that 
marked  the  early  days  in  the  history  of  our 
country  and  which  in  the  New  England  town- 
meeting  days  promoted  a  sound  dvic  spirit 
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and  kq>t  the  people  ever  alive  to  the  imp(»t 
of  all  public  questions.  Let  leagues  for  good 
citizenship  be  formed  in  every  city.  Let  the 
rising  tide  of  opposition  against  ocHTupticm, 
ring,  machine  and  public-service  corporation 
rule  crystallize  at  once  into  an  opposition  that 
wiU  prove  effective  and  redemptive  in  char- 
acter.   

The  Awakening  of  Russia. 

Mr.  WiLUAif  T.  Stead,  who  has  recently 
visited  Russia,  writing  in  the  London  Review 
of  RevieiDS  from  Moscow,  speaks  of  the  won- 
derful awakening  visible  on  every  hand  in  the 
land  of  the  Czar.  ''The  ice  cap  of  arbitrary 
rule,"  h  observes,  "that  has  lain  heavy  on 
the  two  continents  is  melting — ^melting  faster 
than  anyone  believed  to  be  possible,  and  al- 
ready the  released  potencies  of  a  mighty  na- 
tion are  beginning  to  reveal  themselves  with 
all  the  energy  and  delight  of  gladsome  spring." 
Mr.  Stead  believes  that  for  several  years,  at 
least,  Russia  wiU  devote  herself  to  internal 
improvement  rather  than  to  expansion.  On 
this  point  his  views  were  corroborated  by  one 
of  the  Russian  ministers  with  whom  he  was 
in  conversation.  "The  Manchurian  war," 
said  this  minister,  "was  the  last  word  of  the 
extensive  policy  of  the  Russian  Empire.  We 
are  now  commencing  our  intensive  period. 
It  is  with  Empires  as  it  is  with  farms.  Hither- 
to the  one  idea  of  our  peasants  was  to  add  to  his 
acres.  More  land,  always  more  land;  that 
has  been  his  one  idea  of  increasing  prosperity. 
It  has  not  hitherto  occurred  to  him  that  if  he 
can  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one 
grows  to-day  he  increases  his  wealth  as  much 
as  if  he  doubled  the  acreage  of  his  holding. 
One  great  task  is  to  introduce  the  intensive 
system  of  agriculture  among  our  Russian 
peasants.  Instead  of  merely  spreading  them- 
selves over  the  surface  whidi  they  barely 
scratch,  they  must  go  deeper  into  the  soil  and 
develop  the  resources  of  their  own  holding. 
And  the  lesson  is  as  important  for  the  Empire 
as  for  the  peasants." 

Mr.  Stead  further  refers  to  the  boldness  and 
the  sweeping  character  of  the  demands  of  the 
Zemstvo  Congress,  which  met  in  the  latter  part 
of  September,  as  indicating  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  spirit  of  freedom  among  the  people. 
There  were  some  three  hundred  representa- 
tives at  this  Congress,  and  the  programme, 
which  they  outlined,  demanded  "equality  be- 
fore the  law  for  all  citizens;   the  freedom  of 


coosdenoe,  faith,  speedi,  press,  meeting  and 
aaaodation;  populi^  contrcd  over  finance  and 
adiniiiistraticm;  representation  baaed  not  on 
dass,  but  aa  nationality;  a  national  aasemblj 
elected  by  universal  suffrage;  the  reform  d 
tducatioa;  a  state  system  of  workmen's  in- 
surance; revision  of  land  tenure;  distributioD 
of  land  among  the  working  peasantry"  and 
other  radical  provisions.  The  fact  that  sudi 
a  great  representative  congress  dared  to  pro- 
mulgate such  a  radical  programme,  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  representatives  at  tliis 
congress  were  not  labor  agitators  or  radicals, 
but  rather  men  who  represented  elements  verr 
similar  in  character  to  those  which  ccmstituted 
our  Continental  congresses,  would  seem  to 
promise  great  things  for  the  future  of  Russii. 
The  word  of  freedom  has  been  spoken.  The 
ideal  of  liberty  has  been  scattered  abroad. 
The  night  of  despotism  is  passing  in  Russia. 

Since  writing  the  above  Russia  has  been 
convulsed  by  great  strikes  and  revolts  which 
indicate  most  clearly  that  at  last  the  giant  is 
awakening.  The  despot  at  the  head  of  the 
government  and  the  bureaucracy  under  him 
may  cherish  the  delusion  that  the  days  of  au- 
tocracy are  not  well-nigh  numbered,  but  the 
signs  of  the  times  indicate  that  with  the  brutal 
slaughter  of  innocent  and  unarmed  men  and 
women  on  that  fateful  January  morning,  now 
almost  a  year  since,  the  present  order  wrote 
its  own  doom. 


Lord  Rosebert  on  The  Curse  of 

Partisanship. 

In  his  introductory  word  that  prefaces  Mr. 
Alfred  Stead's  work  on  Cheat  JapaUj  Lord 
Rosebery  thus  admirably  characterizes  the 
blight  of  partisan  slavery  which  curses  aU 
lands  where  party  government  obtains: 

"It  is  the  curse  of  our  country  that  so  many, 
especially  in  high  places,  should  worship  party 
as  a  god.  ...  Its  operation  blights  effidencr. 
It  keeps  out  of  employment  a  great  mass  of 
precious  ability.  It  puts  into  place,  not  the 
fittest,  but  the  most  eligible,  from  the  party 
point-of-view — ^that  is,  very  often  the  worst 
Efficiency  implies  the  rule  of  the  fittest;  party 
means  the  rule  of  something  else,  not  the  un- 
fittest,  but  of  the  few  fit,  the  accidentally  not 
unfit,  and  the  glaringly  unfit." 

In  all  countries  where  popular  government 
exists,  even  in  a  limited  degree,  we  find  the 
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blight  and  curse  of  partiaanship,  exoepdng  in 
a  pure  democracy  like  Switzerland,  where  the 
people  are  the  real  rulers  and  where  they  can 
finally  pass  on  all  legislation.  In  no  country 
is  the  curse'of  partisanship  so  felt  as  Id  Amer- 
ica,  where    the   party-machines   have    been 


largely  built  up  and  are  sustained  by  privi- 
leged interests,  the  trusts  and  corporations, 
and  where  they  are  used  as  the  Grecian  Horse 
to  obtain  mastery  of  the  people's  government. 
Popular  Sovereignty  wiU  destroy  this  curse 
and  restore  the  government  to  the  people. 


SCIENCE'S  BATTLE  WITH  DISEASE. 


International  Tuberculosis  Congress. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  Tuberculosis 
Congress  which  convened  at  Paris  on 
October  second,  was  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  gatherings  of  scientists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  that  has  ever  assembled 
to  consider  a  single  subject.  There  were 
8,500  delegates  present,  representing  thirty- 
three  nations.  At  the  opening  of  the  congress 
President  Loubet  and  several  members  of  the 
French  Cabinet,  as  well  as  a  number  of  foreign 
ambassadors  were  present.  The  discussions 
and  reports  by  the  world's  greatest  authorities 
were  of  course  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  congress.  The  subject  received  further 
illumination  from  the  exhibition  of  numbers 
of  the  most  recent  and  successful  devices  for 
treating  tuberculosis  and  models  of  hospitals 
and  ^ical  sanitary  dwellings.  Leading 
causes  assigned  for  the  ravages  of  tuberculosis 
were  over-work,  over-crowding,  insufficient 
nutrition  and  alcoholism. 

How  Such  Congressbb  Make  For  World 

Federation. 

There  are  to-day  many  forces  that  are  si- 
lently making  for  worid  unity  and  federation, 
among  which  there  is  perhaps  no  single  in- 
fluence more  effective  or  positive  than  the  great 


international  scientific,  social,  economic  and 
religious  congresses  that  are  being  held  every 
few  months  in  various  nations.  Here  meet 
the  very  flower  of  the  intellectual  worid — ^the 
noblest  apostles  of  science  and  the  prophets 
of  world  progress.  They  come  together, 
bound  by  die  powerful  ties  of  community  of 
interest — ^ties  so  strong  that  before  them  all 
petty  national  conceits,  hates  and  prejudices 
are  lost  sight  of.  They  come  as  citizens  of 
the  world  to  meet  brothers  and  comrades  in 
the  same  battle  for  human  progress;  and  each 
returns  to  his  native  land  broadened  and  hu- 
manised, no  longer  a  little  provincial  bigot, 
but  a  citizen  of  the  universe  who  in  most  cases 
wiU  henceforth  throw  his  influence  on  the  side 
of  progress  and  world  unity.  No  one  can 
measure  the  influence  for  good  of  such  con- 
gresses as  this  recently  held  in  Paris,  where 
thirty-three  nations  sent  the  flower  of 
scholarship  to  commune  together  in  regard 
to  the  minifying  or  abolition  of  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  disease,  misery  and  death 
in  the  worid.  Science  is  one  of  the  greatest 
democratizers  of  the  present  as  well  as  the 
handmaid  of  progress  and  civilization;  and 
not  the  least  of  her  splendid  achievements  is 
the  drawing  together  in  fraternal  relationship 
and  intercourse  of  the  flower  of  all  civilized 
lands. 


THE  PASSING  OF  A  GREAT  ACTOR. 


Henrt  Irving  and  His  Service  to 
Dramatic  Art. 

THE  RECENT  death  of  Sir  Henry  Irving 
removed  from  the  theater  of  active  life 
a  man  who  wrought  more  efficiently  than  any 


other  individual  during  the  present  generaticm 
to  make  the  stage  of  the  An^o-Saxon  world 
a  great  engine  for  educational  progress — a 
master-agency  for  culture  and  artistic  intel- 
lectual education.  He  was  an  actor  of  marked 
ability,  thou^  far  from  being  a  man  of  trans- 
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oendent  histrionic  genius.  Indeed,  he  lacked 
the  great  imaginative  power  that  marks  the 
highest  order  of  genius.  He  was,  in  our  judg- 
ment, incomparably  inferior  to  Edwin  Booth 
and  certain  other  of  the  master-spirits  who 
have  walked  the  boards  during  the  past  thirty 
years.  In  certain  plays  he  was  distinctly 
great;  in  others  his  mannerisms  were  so  con- 
spicuous as  to  prevent  the  audience  from  losing 
sight  of  the  play-actor  in  the  rdle  assumed. 
While,  however,  he  lacked  the  rich  imagina- 
tion that  is  the  crowning  glory  of  the  great 
poet,  artist,  musician  or  actor,  he  brought  to 
his  work  the  superb  determination  to  excel 
and  to  be  worthy  of  a  world's  praise  which 
compels  success,  when,  as  was  the  case  in  this 
instance,  it  is  united  with  untirinir  industry. 

Henry  Irving  w«  indefatigablf  in  hisSdy 
and  research.  He  was  a  tireless  worker,  with 
ever  a  high  ideal  and  aim  to  urge  him  to  the 
heights  in  his  art  work.  Moreover,  he  pos- 
sessed in  a  high  degree  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. His  life  is  one  of  those  conspicuous 
successes  of  our  time  that  should  prove  an  in- 
spiration to  ambitious  youth,  for  he  was  in  a 
high  and  noble  sense  a  self-made  man  who 
rose  by  virtue  of  dose  and  studious  applica- 
tion, perseverence,  industry  and  unremitting 
adhesion  to  a  high  and  worthy  ideal. 

His  real  name  was  John  Henry  Brodribb. 
He  was  bom  in  1838  at  Kemton,  Somerset. 
His  family  determined  that  he  should  become 
a  tradesman  and  secured  him  a  position  as  a 
merchant's  clerk  while  he  was  still  quite  young. 
Henry,  however,  had  other  dreams.  When  a 
small  boy  he  set  his  heart  on  becoming  an 
actor.  His  first  appearance  was  at  the  age  of 
twelve.  The  result  was  a  dismal  failure,  but 
nothing  daunted,  he  persevered.  Failure 
only  made  him  more  resolute.  He  did  not 
permit  himself  to  be  cast  down.  He  had  set 
out  to  succeed,  and  succeed  he  would.  It  was 
the  possession  of  this  spirit  that  carried  him 
along  through  many  dark  days  when  weaker 
natures  would  have  succumbed.  More  than 
this,  he  early  set  up  a  very  high  ideal  which 
friends  imagined  preposterous  and  unattain- 
able. Not  only  would  he  succeed,  he  prom- 
ised himself,  but  he  would  rise  to  the  head  of 
the  profession.  He  would  enact  the  greatest 
r6les  and  enact  them  worthily.  Such  was  the 
character  and  such  the  purpose  of  young  Henry. 


It  was  not  until  the  seventies  of  the  last 
century,  however,  that  he  scored  a  dedded 
success  in  Londcm.  In  *'The  Bdls/' "Ridie- 
Keu,"  "Hamlet,"  "Madbcth,"  "Othdlo," 
"Richard  HI.,"  "Lear"  and  other  plays  he 
won  a  high  degree  of  success.  In  1878  he 
became  manager  of  the  Lyceum  Theater,  and 
from  that  time  on  he  steadily  rose  by  virtue  of 
the  high  character  of  his  work  and  the  excep- 
tional excellence  of  the  entire  performances 
produced  under  his  management. 

It  was  the  dream  of  Henry  Irving's  life  to 
make  the  stage  a  noble  educational  agency. 
He  strove  to  dignify  his  profession  and  to  com- 
pel men  to  respect  the  theater,  by  presenting 
noble  dramatic  creations  in  a  worthy  manner. 
Not  only  was  his  repertoire  composed  chiefly 
of  the  masterpieces  of  dramatic  literature  and 
plays  that  had  a  distinct  educational  value  in 
cultivating  an  appreciation  for  the  best  in 
literature  and  otherwise  broadening  and  deep- 
ening the  culture  of  his  auditors,  but  he  to  a 
greater  degree  than  any  other  actoiHnaiiager 
of  whom  we  have  any  knowledge,  presented 
his  plays  with  strict  regard  to  the  demands 
of  historical  verity.  His  sceneiy  was  painted 
by  capable  and  sometimes  eminent  artisti, 
and  always  so  as  to  faithfully  represent  the 
scenes  which  formed  the  badcground  of  his 
plays.  So  also  the  stage  setting  and  oostumei 
were  reproduced  with  the  strictest  reference 
to  the  demands  of  history,  thus  making  lus 
performances  educational  in  a  high  d^ree. 

In  a  time  when  cupidity  and  avarice  were 
the  master-passions  of  the  coarse,  material- 
istic managers  who  sought  to  make  money  by 
the  production  of  risque  plays  and  goigeous 
spectades  whoUy  wanting  in  literary  or  real 
artistic  value,  and  when  the  public  taste  in- 
clined to  the  frivolous  and  evanescent,  Heniy 
Irving,  be  it  said  to  his  eternal  credit,  hdd 
true  to  the  highest  standard  of  dramatic  art 
and  with  eyes  riveted  on  a  noble  ideal  never 
swerved  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  in  his  effort 
to  educate  the  people  to  the  appredation  of 
the  best  in  dramatic  art — an  appredation 
which  would  necessarily  make  the  theater  a 
positive  agency  for  broad  culture.  He  de- 
served and  will  receive  a  high  place  among 
the  actors,  the  promoters  of  a  worthy  dra- 
matic art  and  the  indirect  but  potent  educa- 
tors of  our  time. 
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IN   THE    REUGIOUS   WORLD. 


Barring  Unitarianb   From  The  So-Call- 
Eo  Christian  Fellowship. 

THE  MOST  astounding  recent  evidence 
of  the  persistence  of  Uie  soul-dwarfing, 
spirit-stifling  influence  of  dogmatic  theology, 
when  it  is  animated  by  the  phariseeism  that 
destroyed  Jesus,  slew  Socrates  and  lit  the  fires 
of  the  Inquisition,  was  seen  in  the  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  of  arrangements  to 
recognize  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Rev.  Samuel 
Eliot  and  Hon.  John  D.  Long  as  delegates  to  the 
convention  of  the  Federation  of  Churdies,  on  the 
grounds  that  they  had  been  appointed  by  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  its  belief  in  Jesus  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  recognized  as  a 
Christian  church. 

The  Catholic  Church  denounced  as  heretics 
and  imbelievers  all  persons  who  refused  to 
accept  the  authority  of  the  church,  while  the 
Protestant  church  stood  for  the  right  of  private 
judgment.  And  yet  in  the  morning  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  committee  representing 
die  Federation  of  Churches  refused  to  recog- 
nize as  Christian  the  church  of  Channing,  of 
Longfellow,  of  Emerson  and  of  Lowell,  of  Haw- 
thorne and  of  Motley,  of  Sarah  Flower  Adams, 
the  author  of  "  Nearer  My  God  To  Thee,"  and 
of  Edwaid  Everett  Hale,  and,  indeed,  of  scores 
upon  scores  of  the  noblest  and  purest-minded 
leaders  of  thought  and  exemplars  of  the  noblest 
character  which  the  nineteenth  century  pro- 
duced. The  Unitarians,  it  is  true,  are  free  from 
the  curse  of  creedal  and  dogmatic  despotism, 
but  they  have  a  rule  of  faith,  simple,  fine  and 
comprehensive,  which  is  as  follows: 


"The  Fatherhood  of  God. 
"The  Brotherhood  of  Man. 
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'The  Leadership  of  Jesus. 
Salvation  by  Character. 
'The  Progress  of  Mankind  onward  and 
upward  forever." 

Such  is  the  lofty  and  inspiring  belief  and 
ideal  of  conduct  which  animates  this  church 
that  is  barred  from  fellowship  by  the  denomi- 
nations that  are  proud  to  honor  John  D.  Rocke- 
feller, J.  P.  Morgan,  Heniy  H.  Rogers,  and 
scores  upon  scores  of  other  modem  gamblers 
and  buccaneers  on  the  high  seas  of  trade  whose 
influence  has  demoralized  and  debauched 
the  business  ideals  of  the  nation,  corrupted 
public  life  and  despoiled  the  many  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  they  should  have  rightfuUy 
possessed,  while  degrading  the  high  standard 
of  character  that  made  the  America  of  former 
days  a  mighty  moral  factor  in  the  worid's 
civilization. 

In  the  light  of  recent  revelations  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  H  the  great  Nazarene  who  denounc- 
ed the  Pharisees  who  devoured  widows'  homes 
and  for  a  pretense  made  long  prayers,  and 
who  declared  the  favor  of  the  Infinite  to  be 
for  those  who  did  the  will  of  Ood  rather  than 
for  those  who  profeseed  belief ^  were  upon  earth 
to-day  he  would  be  unceremoniously  barred 
from  the  churches  which  form  a  part  of 
the  so-called  Christian  Federation — churches 
which  though  tongue-tied  in  the  presence  of 
corrupt  weflJth,  yet  refuse  to  recognize  as  a 
fellow-Christian  the  iUustrious  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate. 


OUR  LATEST  AND  GREATEST  SOCIAL  VISION 

INTERPRETATION* 
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A  Book-Studt. 


I.  The  Chief  Social  Visions   of  Our 

Time. 

DURING  the  last  twenty  years  there  have 
appeared  more  social  visions  and  ro- 
mances picturing  forth  an  ideal  civilization 
than  have  been  published  in  any  similiar 
period  in  history.  Of  these  probably  not 
more  than  three  or  four  will  hold  a  permanent 
place  in  literature.  Many  of  them  are  to-day 
well-nigh  forgotten.  Mr.  Bellamy's  Looking 
Backward  came  as  a  pioneer  vision  in  our 
time,  and  it  found  the  public  hungry  for  such  a 
work.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  were 
sold.  Mr.  Blatchford*s  Merrie  England^ 
written  down  to  the  comprehension  of  the  slow- 
^thinking  toilers  of  the  Old  Worid  and  giving  a 
charming,  easily  understandable  picture  of  a 
juster  and  truer  civilization  than  has  yet  ob- 
tained, also  enjoyed  great  popularity.  Over  a 
million  copies,  it  is  said,  have  been  sold  in 
Great  Britain  and  America.  William  Morris' 
Newt  from  Nowhere,  invested  with  that  subtile 
witchery  which  is  present  in  all  his  writings, 
appealed  to  a  discriminating  public  who  love 
that  which  is  pure,  simple,  just  and  genuine; 
and  many  who  plainly  saw,  where  Mr.  Morris 
harked  backward  to  an  outgrown  past  rather 
than  pointed  forward  to  the  Promised  Land, 
nevertheless  felt  and  in  a  measure  yielded  to 
the  charm  of  the  great-hearted,  genuine  artist- 
soul  who  so  selflessly  wrought  for  the  further- 
ance of  a  nobler  and  truer  social  order.  In 
Mr.  Howells'  A  Traveler  from  AUruria  we  have 
a  finished  literary  work  rendered  especially  at- 
tractive by  the  rapier-like  thrusts  of  satire  that 
one  meets  on  almost  every  page  and  the  delici- 
ous humor  which  permeates  the  work.  Yet, 
like,  Mr.  Morris'  vision  this  work  appeals  to 
scholars  rather  than  to  the  masses,  and  it  was, 
we  think,  far  inferior  as  a  social  vision  to  sev- 
eral of  the  other  books  of  this  period,  notably 
to  Edward  Bellamy's  crowning  production. 
Equality^  a  work  upon  which  tibiat  fine,  true 
social  reformer  put  five  of  the  best  years  of  his 

•  The  BuOdtng  qftheOUy  SeautifuL  By  Joaquin  MUler. 
With  Photoerayare  Frontispiece  of  the  Author  and  his 
Mother.  Printed  on  toned  antique,  deckel-edge,  all-nw 
paper.  Hand-sewed,  with  gold  top.  Bound  in  cloth  with 
ornamental  stamp  in  gold.  Price  11.50  net.  Bymailfl.&S. 
Trenton,  N.  J.:    Albert  Brandt,  Publisher. 


life  and  which  proved  to  be  his  last  and  noblot 
brain-child.  In  Equality  Mr.  Bellamy  met  and 
answered  the  various  ob jectiona  whidi  crities 
had  advanced  against  the  social  ideals  ci  \a$ 
former  book;  but  the  volume,  which  is  incom- 
parably superior  to  Looking  Backward  in  al- 
most every  way,  was  not  receiTed  with  ai^- 
thing  like  the  public  favor  accorded  the  eaifier 
work.  This  was  doubtless  largely  doe  to  tiie 
rapid  strides  which  materialistic  commeiGttl- 
ism,  militarism  and  reaction  had  made  thioai^ 
the  subtile  and  often  corrupt  use  of  wealth  in 
political  and  business  life,  and  which  exerted  a 
baleful  influence  on  the  great  public  opinioih 
forming  agencies  of  the  republic  as  well  as  on 
public  life,  where  incorruptible  statesmen  with 
lofty  ideals  were  time  and  again  driven  into 
private  life,  while  the  sordid  tools  of  corponle 
wealth  were  exalted  to  stations  of  honor  and 
emolument.  But  the  works  of  Mr.  Bdlamy, 
admirable  as  they  were  in  many  respects,  lack- 
ed the  poetic  element,  the  rich  imaginatife 
quality  that  is  the  hall-mark  of  genius  and  that 
makes  a  tale,  a  message  or  a  sermon  live  in  the 
memory  of  the  reader.  This  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent is  also  true  of  the  other  g^reat  social  visions 
which  we  have  mentioned.  Now  it  is  the 
poetic  quality  which  in  a  marked  degree  b  a 
distinguishing  feature  of  our  latest  and  we 
think  in  many  respects  our  greatest  social 
vision.  The  Building  of  the  City  Beautiful;  and 
for  this  reason  we  believe  it  is  destined  to  live 
in  literature  and  to  impress  its  message  in  a 
compelling  way  upon  the  best  young  minds  of 
our  time. 

II.    The  Stort  as  a  Roblance  of  Love 
AND  Service. 

Considered  as  a  romance  of  love  and  service, 
this  story  is  as  unique  in  literature  as  it  is  fas- 
cinating in  its  influence  over  the  cultured  im- 
agination. The  heroine  is  a  Russian  Jewess 
named  Miriam.  The  hero  is  a  man  from 
the  Western  World.  These  two  per- 
sons are  the  only  characters  of  moment 
in  the  romance,  but  they  are  colossal  because 
they  are  typical.  One  represents  the  fuU- 
orbed  character  developed  from  within,  the 
perfected  individual  in  whom  the  spiritual 
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nature  has  blossomed  grandly — ^blossomed 
side  by  side  with  physiod  and  intellectual 
florescence.  The  other  represents  the  spiritual 
dwarf  whose  heart  is  right,  but  his  develop- 
ment has  been  chiefly  from  without,  so  that  his 
spiritual  vision  has  been  dimmed.  He  has 
striven  to  do  right  but  has  groped  in  the  dark, 
because  of  an  early  environment  unfavorable 
to  the  calling  out  of  the  divine  potentiality  in- 
herent in  the  humaii  soul. 

The  narrator  of  the  story  meets  Miriam,  the 
heroine,  in  Jerusalem  where  she  has  come  as 
secretary  to  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  on  his  last 
journey  to  the  Holy  City.  The  character  of 
Miriam  is  a  noble  creation,  somewhat  too 
idealistic  for  reality  perhaps,  yet  none  the  less 
effective  for  the  poet's  purpose,  as  it  is  the  ideal 
that  is  above  and  that  lures  to  the  heights, 
which  raises  man  and  nations.  Miriam's 
vital  thought,  her  lofty  views  and  broad,  sweet 
spirit  attract  with  irresistible  power  the  truth- 
seeker  from  the  New  World.  Many  are  the 
happy  hours  they  spend  together  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Holy  City  and  on  the  banks  of  the  once 
sacred  Nile.  To  the  man  the  woman  opens  up 
a  new  world,  showing  him  that  the  man  **who 
lives  for  self  alone  is  a  very  small  man  "  and 
that  "man  must  be  saved  from  man."  Never 
before  has  the  Bible  glowed  with  such  living 
truth  as  now,  when  its  hitherto  obscure  pass- 
ages become  luminous  with  new  meaning  as 
this  stately  maiden  gives  to  them  the  inter- 
pretations that  have  come  to  her  in  hours  of 
solitude  and  meditation;  and  all  the  time  her 
teachings  and  influence  are  lifting  his  soul  to  a 
higher  altitude.  She  is  conquering  the  lion  in 
the  man  and  awakening  the  angel  in  his  being. 
It  is  in  this  part  of  the  romance  that  the  poet 
becomes  the  mystic.  The  lion  which  Miriam 
subdued  in  the  desert  reveals  the  triumph  of 
the  divine  over  the  animal  in  our  nature.  It  is 
the  driving  back  to  subjection  of  the  wild  beast 
in  all  of  us  by  the  majestic  command  of  the 
awakened  spirit. 

Then  again,  in  the  superb  description  of  the 
entrance  of  the  great  Aftican  lion  into  the  hall 
of  Nimrod  in  the  catacombs  at  Kamak,  we 
have  a  step  further  in  the  soul's  progress  out- 
lined. Here,  after  wandering  throu^  devious 
ways,  groping  from  right  to  left,  and  slowly  ad- 
vancing to  the  room  whose  walls  were  said  to 
emit  ever  a  phosphorescent  light,  the  man  and 
woman  at  length  stood  before  the  throne  of 
Nimrod.  He,  who  in  ages  past  as  a  mi^ty 
hunter  overcame  the  beasts  of  earth,  fitly  typi- 
fied the  divine  power  which,  outside  or  above 


our  own  spiritual  strength,  reinforces  the  high- 
bom  soul  in  the  hour  of  supremest  danger.  In 
the  hall  of  Nimrod  the  lion  enters,  and  so 
striking  in  its  poetic  and  dramatic  quality  is 
this  w^rd  and  mystic  portrayal,  with  its  pro- 
foimd  lesson,  that  we  quote  Mr.  Miller's  words: 

"Reverently  she  approached  the  foot  of  the 
lofty  throne  and  kneeled  on  the  polished  red 
granite  below,  where  reached  the  staff,  the 
long  beam  of  the  hunter's  spear,  stiU  clutched 
in  his  right  hand,  and  ready  for  use  when  he 
should  rise  again. 

"How  long  they  meditated  there,  in  that  soft 
and  hallowed  light  and  holy  perfume  of  the 
past,  no  one  can  say.  There  are  times  that 
despise  time,  that  throw  time  away  as  a  drunk- 
en spendthrift  throws  coins  away;  and  there  is 
an  intoxication  of  the  soul  and  senses  at  times 
like  this  that  puts  the  intoxication  of  the  body, 
even  from  the  rarest  wines,  to  the  blush. 

"Suddenly  there  was  a  low,  slow,  deep 
rumble.  It  seemed  as  if  the  cavern,  or  court  of 
the  kingly  dead,  began  to  rock,  and  roll,  and 
shake  and  tremble;  then  a  roar! 

"It  rolled,  bounded,  echoed,  reboimded, 
filled  the  place  and  all  places,  all  the  passes,  got 
lost,  could  not  find  its  way  out,  came  back« 
bounded  from  wall  to  wall,  from  floor  to  ceil- 
ing, and  finally  went  back  and  moaned  and 
died  in  that  lion's  monstrous  jaws  and  tawny 
mane. 

"He  rose  up,  came  forward,  and  then,  as  if 
he  had  only  been  jesting  at  first  in  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed whisper,  he  roared  again,  again  and 
again. 

"Five  steps  of  polished  red  granite  of  the 
throne  of  the  mighty  dead  with  spear  in  hand; 
but  they  made  it  at  a  single  bound,  she  to  the 
left  and  he  to  the  right 

"The  man  was  about  to  pluck  the  spear 
from  the  dark  and  dusty  hand  and  do  battle 
for  the  woman  he  deified;  but  she  looked  him 
in  the  face  across  the  face  of  the  king,  and  he 
bowed  his  head  and  stepped  back  in  silence, 
as  her  now  burning  hand  reached  further  and 
fell  familiarly  on  the  outstretched  left  hand  of 
of  the  mighty  himter  where  it  rested  on  the 
arm  of  the  throne. 

"Was  it  a  halo  about  her  head?  Was  it 
divine  fire  that  flamed  from  her  burning  hand  ? 
Nay,  no  questions.  They  cannot  be  answered 
here.  We  may  only  know  that  some  subtile 
essence — ^fire?  magnetism?  electricity? — flow- 
ed and  swept  and  ^ot  from  her  hand,  from  her 
body,  to  his  body.    And  then  the  mighty  himt- 
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er  waa  on  his  feet.  As  the  lion  laid  his  long, 
strong  paw  on  the  third  step  of  the  throne, 
with  his  tail  whipped  back  in  the  air  and  his 
two  terrible  hinder  legs  bent  low  and  gathered 
for  a  leap  at  the  man's  throat,  the  spear  was  in 
place;  face  to  face  stood  the  lion  and  his  mast- 
er, once  more  and  at  last  after  all  these  thou- 
sands of  years !  And  the  lion  knew  his  master. 
He  knew  him  only  from  tradition;  but  the 
story  of  his  powers  had  come  down  to  him 
with  his  veiy  blood,  and  he  knew  his  kingly 
master  when  he  met  him,  even  in  the  house  of 
death. 

"Sullenly,  slowly,  and  with  a  dignity  worthy 
the  occasion  and  the  two  mighty  kings,  the 
lion  dragged,  dragged,  as  if  he  had  to  drag  it 
down  by  force,  that  great  ponderous  paw.  It 
literally  tore  the  granite,  but  he  got  it  down. 
He  got  his  eyes  down  from  the  eyes  of  the  dead; 
and  then  sidewise,  slowly,  gracefully,  grandly, 
with  long  and  stately  strides,  only  the  quiver- 
ing of  his  flanks  telling  of  his  anger,  he  bowed 
his  head  and  left  the  court  and  crept  from  the 
fearful  cavern.  And  when  they  had  ceased  to 
look  and  listen  to  make  certain  he  was  surely 
gone,  the  dead  was  sitting  there  as  at  first." 

The  man  who  meets  the  lion  or  the  animal  in 
life,  and  overcomes,  wiU  not  want  for  aid  from 
the  Supreme  God  in  hours  of  greatest  trial; 
hours  when  the  forces  of  the  lower  life  advance 
with  confident  step  to  drag  the  soul  from  its 
spiritual  eminence.  Noble  and  profoundly 
true  is  the  mystic  lesson  of  the  two  lions  in  the 
pathway  in  this  story  of  the  ascent  of  the  soul. 

When  the  poet  had  completed  the  manu- 
script of  this  work,  it  was  submitted  to  us  with 
the  request  that  we  criticize  it.  After  a  careful 
reading  we  wrote,  among  other  things,  the  fol- 
lowing, which  since  re-reading  the  volume  we 
repeat  to-day: 

"  It  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  religious  works 
we  have  ever  read.  Now  having  made  this 
remark,  it  may  be  unnecessary  to  add  that  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  favorably  received  by  the 
defenders  of  dogmatic  or  creedal  theology. 
Jesus  was  the  most  profoundly  religious  man 
of  His  age ;  but  the  high  priests  of  conventional 
theology  charged  Him  with  being  a  Sabbath 
breaker  and  accused  Him  of  blasphemy. 
Even  so,  a  work  so  deeply  and  nobly  religious, 
so  full  of  that  vital,  eternal  truth  which  impels 
us  upward  and  compeb  us  to  emulate  the  life 
of  earth's  truest  benefactors,  will  not  win  the 
favor  of  those  who,  heedless  of  the  injunction 
that  the  letter  killeth  and  the  spirit  giveth  life. 


permit  the  letter  to  blind  them  to  the  spirit  of 
eternal  law." 

The  story  divides  itself  into  three  grand 
divisions.  The  first  comprises  the  meeting  d 
the  man  and  the  woman,  the  development  of 
their  friendship  and  their  intercourse  in  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt.  In  the  second  we  foUow  the 
Western  man  in  his  futile  attempt  to  build  a 
City  Beautiful;  while  the  concluding  division 
deals  with  the  splendid  success  of  Miriam  in 
her  attempt  to  emancipate  man  from  the 
thralldom  of  injustice,  based  on  privil^e,  con- 
vention and  formalism. 

In  the  first  division  of  the  work  we  have  a 
picture  drawn  by  a  master-hand,  of  two  sools 
that  are  typical  in  character,  struggling  towaid 
the  light.    One,  as  we  have  observed,  has  de- 
veloped from  within, — ^that  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  eternal  law  of  growth  that  obtains 
throughout  the  living  universe.     Predsdy  as 
the  bulb  of  the  lily  or  the  seed  of  the  grape 
holds  the  potentiality  of  the  perfect  flower  and 
the  luscious  fruit,  so  in  the  soul  of  man  is  im- 
pearled  the  potentiality  of  the  divine  or  per- 
fected chanu^ter,  but  in  each   instance  the 
growth  must  be  from  within.     By  profoand 
musings  on  the  higher  aspects  of  life;  by  con- 
templation of  the  ideal,  divorced,  from  thou^ 
of  self;  by  that  meditation  that  opens  the  chan- 
nels of  the  soul  to  the  eternal  verities  that  sus- 
tain the  moral  order  and  furnish  sustenance  to 
the  spiritual  life,  just  as  the  sun  and  the  air 
quicken  the  life-germ  in  the  seed  and  awaken 
it  to  life,  to  the  expression  of  the  divine  potent- 
iality that  it  has  held  from  the  begiiming, — so 
this  interior  development  leads  to  spiritual  im- 
foldment — the  growth  from  within — ^the  flore- 
scence of  the  soul.    And  herein  lies  one  of  the 
most  profound  truths,  upon  the  acceptance  <A 
which  the  perpetuation  of  civilizati<Hi  depends. 
By  a  reverent  regard  for  the  inner  light — the 
still,  small  voice  resident  in  all  of  us — ^we  oome 
en  rapport  with  the  higher  moral  consdousness 
of  the  universe,  are  connected  as  it  were  with 
the  eternal  reservoir  of  spiritual  light,  warmth 
and  vitality,  which  leads  to  the  unfoldnient  of 
all  that  is  hi^^iest  and  most  divine  in  man. 
Now  Miriam  is  the  typeof  this  deTelopnient,as 
two  thousand  years  ago  Christ  stood  as  its 
supreme  embodiment 

On  the  other  hand,  the  num  from  the  West- 
em  world  is  the  type  of  the  soul  struggling 
Godward  in  an  environment  that  has  ha^^pe^ 
ed  and  restricted  it  by  dogmas,  aibitraiy  mks 
of  convention,  customs,  laws  that  are  rooted  in 
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unwarranted  assumptions  of  authority,  ancient 
superstitions,  and  egoistic  concepts  that  are  in 
open  antagonism  to  the  eternal  moral  verities 
upon  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  which 
depends  the  perfect  fruit  of  a  fully  developed 
character.  The  man's  development  has  been 
determined  and  shaped  more  largely  by  ex- 
ternal influences  than  by  internal  promptings. 
He  is  the  child  of  our  age  and  land — the  strange 
admixture  that  we  all  are,  resulting  from  the 
cross-play  of  the  moral  verities  and  the  artifi- 
cial and  dogmatic  dicta  of  conventionalism  and 
formalism,  which  are  concerned  with  the  out- 
side of  the  cup  and  platter  and  which  exalt 
the  letter  and  destroy  the  spirit.  AU  rules, 
laws,  customs  and  conventions  that  are  antag- 
onistic to  the  fundamental  demands  of  justice 
and  freedom  and  the  obhgations  imposed  by 
the  ideal  of  brotherhood  bom  of  the  law  of 
solidarity — in  a  word,  all  things  that  directly 
or  indirectly  antagonize  the  spirit  of  the  Gold- 
en Rule,  serve  to  cramp,  hamper,  dwarf  and 
deform  the  soul,  preventing  its  moral  develop- 
ment. 

Two  acorns  are  plucked  from  a  giant  oak. 
One  is  planted  in  the  soil  of  the  field,  where  it 
may  grow  in  freedom  and  respond  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  sunshine  and  the  air.  The  other 
is  placed  in  a  tiny  pot  which  dwarfs  its  roots 
and  robs  them  of  that  freedom  which  nature 
demands.  The  result  is  that  the  tree  is  a 
smaU,  stunted,  gnarled  little  expression  of  life, 
which  the  gardener  frequently  so  bends  and 
twists  as  to  increase  the  deformity  due  to  its 
natural  environment.  In  after  years  the  re- 
sult is  seen  in  the  splendid  monarch  of  the 
forest  whose  regal  head  towers  toward  the  sky, 
while  its  brother  is  a  tiny,  deformed  little 
dwarf,  robbed  of  its  divine  birthright  to  unfold 
in  freedom  the  divine  pattern. 

So  man,  whose  development  is  chiefly  the 
result  of  conformity  to  arbitrary  rules,  dog- 
matic dicta  and  the  regulations  of  convention, 
and  who  has  never  been  taught  to  wei^  all 
things  in  relation  to  the  eternal  moral  verities, 
to  seek  the  sanction  of  the  inner  voice  and  to 
loyaUy  follow  the  ideal  of  right  and  justice  that 
floats  before  the  mental  vision,  though  he  may 
wish  to  be  just  and  true,  is  confused  in  his 
moral  and  mental  vision,  because  the  bars — 
the  rules  and  rites  that  are  in  opposition  to  the 
law  of  spiritual  growth — have  bound  and  fet- 
tered him  as  the  little  pot  has  fettered  the  oak. 
He  has  never  learned  to  distinguish  between 
that  which  is  fundamentally  true,  noble,  just 
and  right,  and  that  which  is  rooted  in  artifi- 


ciality, in  unwarranted  authority,  or  in  ancient 
customs  and  superstitions.  Many  things  that 
are  conventionally  moral  and  proper  are  in- 
herently immoral  and  d^;rading.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  pure,  high-souled  woman,  seeing 
but  the  better  side  of  a  man,  weds  him.  He 
is  a  slave  to  sensual  appetites  and  to  strong 
drink,  and  he  develops  into  a  drunkard  and  a 
brutal  sensualist,  demanding  that  his  wife 
shall  minister  at  his  will  to  his  animal  lust, 
though  the  result  of  such  yielding  will  be  child- 
ren who  are  cursed  before  they  are  bom  and 
who  are  destined  to  curse  society  and  unborn 
generations  yet  to  come.  And  yet  convention- 
al society  and  the  formalists  in  the  religious 
world  hold  such  a  union  to  be  inviolable  and 
the  breaking  of  it  to  be  immoral,  blasphemous- 
ly assuming  that  the  Divine  joined  these  two 
and  that  it  is  immoral  to  break  a  bond  that  if 
it  remains  will  prove  a  fountain  whose  waters 
wiU  poUute  and  curse  the  civilization  of  to- 
morrow. This  is  a  typical  iUustration  of  what 
is  conventionally  moral,  but  what  in  the  light 
of  reason  cannot  be  considered  as  other  than 
fundamentally  inmioral. 

Now,  whenever  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a 
development  that  is  chiefly  due  to  outside  in- 
fluences we  find  the  menUd  and  moral  vision 
of  the  individual  and  society  confused  and 
blinded — ^a  phenomenon  which  is  painfully 
apparent  in  our  present-day  civilization. 

In  this  profound  social  vision  we  find  in  the 
hero  the  typical  man  whose  development  has 
heretofore  been  chiefly  from  without,  and  dur- 
ing the  period  covered  by  the  flrst  division  of 
the  romance  we  see  the  influence  which  the 
spiritually-illumined  Miriam  is  exerdsing  upon 
him.  She  succeeds  in  making  him  feel  and  see 
the  shortcomings  and  short-sightedness,  the 
mental  and  moral  confusion,  and  the  injustice 
of  things  as  they  are.  She  impresses  him  with 
certain  great  luminous  facts,  until  it  begins  to 
appear  to  him  as  "hardly  fair  that  the  man 
who  laid  the  brick  and  mortar,  and  made  the 
great  sewers  through  the  mud  and  malaria  of 
Paris  and  London  and  such  like  cities,  should 
not  be  able  to  eat  meat  more  than  twice  a  week 
without  robbing  his  children,  while  the  man 
who  did  no  work  at  all,  but  walked  about  with 
his  face  held  hi^  in  the  sweet  air,  should  have 
meat  and  wine  twice  each  day — aye,  many 
kinds  of  meat  and  wine,  if  he  so  demred." 

She  shows  him  veiy  plainly  that  through  toil 
and  struggle  only  can  happiness  be  attained — 
not  through  the  death-dealing  labor  of  one  that 
ten  may  idle  on  the  earnings  of  the  toiler,  but 
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that  dvilusatioa  must  come  to  appreciate  the 
gigiiificaiioe  of  God's  first  dedaratioii  after 
Eden's  gates  dosed:  "In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face"  [not  by  the  sweat  of  s(»ne  one's  else] 
"shalt  thou  eat  bread  till  thou  retumest  to  the 
ground." 

At  last  his  soul  is  awakened,  but  his  condi- 
tion is  not  unlike  that  of  the  man  who  was 
blind,  when  Jesus  first  touched  his  eyes,  and 
he  beheld  "trees  as  men  walking."  Hiat  is, 
his  vision  was  still  confused.  Now,  the  soul 
may  be  awakened,  yet  if  it  fails  to  get  its  bear- 
ings through  profound  meditation  and  intro- 
spection which  encourages  the  voicing  of  the 
divine  in  the  soul  and  places  man  en  rapport 
with  the  moral  consdousness  of  the  universe, 
the  eye  of  reason  will  still  remain  dim  and  con- 
fusion wiU  often  result  where  only  the  best  in- 
tentions are  present.  Noble  moral  dicta,  to 
the  one  not  yet  spiritually  dear-seeing,  wiU 
often  become  as  sharp-edged  tools  in  the  hands 
of  the  child.  The  diild  would  use  the  sharp 
chisel  which  in  the  hands  of  the  skilled  sculptor 
is  instrumental  in  making  the  breathing  statue, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy  the  block  of  marble 
and  at  the  same  time  injure  himself. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  second  grand  divi- 
sion of  the  work.  The  man,  with  heart  all 
aflame  with  moral  enthusiasm  but  still  under 
the  speU  of  the  superfidal  and  the  artifidal  that 
have  before  his  meeting  with  Miriam  played 
upon  his  brain  and  been  the  master-influences 
of  his  life,  sets  forth  to  build  the  City  Beautiful. 
He  does  not  take  suffident  counsel  with  his 
soul.  Jesus,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  frequent- 
ly fled  to  the  silent  recesses  of  the  mountain  to 
come  en  rapport  with  the  Infinite.  All  great 
spiritual  leaders  have  gained  divine  inspiration 
in  the  silence,  in  perfect  conmiunion  with  the 
divine  within  their  being  and  with  that  which 
enwraps  the  universe.  Our  Western  dty- 
builder,  with  heart  right  but  with  mental  vision 
confused,  attempts  to  build  his  dty  on  the 
heights  overloolong  San  Francisco.  Below  is 
the  great  dty,  rife  with  temptations,  a  lure  for 
the  weak  who  should  rise  but  who  are  not  yet 
strong  enough  to  resist  temptations  when  they 
are  ever  before  their  eyes.  The  story  of  the 
noble  attempt  and  the  failure,  of  the  result 
which  foUowed  the  effort  to  literally  carry  out 
high  injunctions  without  interior  wisdom,  to 
foflow  the  spirit  of  the  teachings,  is  one  of  the 
most  deeply  suggestive  moral  lessons  in  recent 
literature.    It  is  a  story  replete  with  interest 


anddiarm;  it  is  a  leaf  from  the  poet's  own  life 
eiperience;  it  is  history  no  less  than  romaooe; 
and  it  is  vitally  valuable  becauae  it  shows  that 
in  the  spiritual  or  moral  realiiL  no  less  than  in 
phjTsical  life,  wisdom — the  interior  or  divine 
wisdom — must  guide  the  brain,  for  it  will  re- 
veal to  the  reason  the  eternal  moral  verities 
that  have  been  recognized  and  accepted  hj 
earth's  noblest  sages,  philosc^hers,  prt^hets 
and  poets  in  all  ages,  and  upon  the  fidl  reco^ 
nition  of  which  depend  man's  growth  and  free- 
dom no  less  than  the  upward  mardii  of  dvilia- 
tion.  But  though  from  the  superficial  <v  ex- 
ternal view,  the  man's  high-purposed  cffoit 
results  in  a  sad  failure,  here  as  everywhere 
noble  purpose  and  true  action  bring  measured 
recompense.  Through  his  failure  the  man  his 
grown  Godward,  because  he  has  been  actuated 
by  the  divine  or  spiritual  impulses;  and  this 
failure  so  devdc^  his  soul  that  his  intericff 
vision  is  rendered  susceptible  to  the  rec^tioa 
of  the  hi^er  truth  and  he  is  enabled  to  «iter 
the  realm  of  victory  and  behold  the  New  Jeru- 
salem that  is  to  be  on  earth — ^the  City  Beautiful 
that  shaU  come,  shall  surely  come,  when  man 
is  great  and  wise  enough  to  place  moral  recti- 
tude above  all  other  considerations;  when  he 
yidds  to  the  guidance  of  the  basic  ethical  ver- 
ities that  foster  the  devdopment  of  full-<»bed 
character,  wherein  the  light  of  reason  and  the 
warmth  of  love  play  on  ^e  soul  unfettered  by 
artifidal  bonds  as  the  sunlight  and  the  air  act 
on  the  plant,  wooing  forth  the  perfect  flower 
and  fruit. 

To  us  no  social  vision  has  yet  appeared  that 
is  so  profound  in  its  philosophy,  so  rich  in 
most  vital  truth,  as  this  master-creation  of  our 
poet  of  the  Sierras.  It  is  a  prose-poem  whidi 
contains  the  supreme  message  for  the  incoming 
age,  a  message  teaching  that  the  rise  of  man  is 
dependent  upon  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual, 
possible  only  through  interior  devdopment, 
and  which  wiU  result  in  the  establishment  of 
conditions  so  essentiaUy  just  as  to  make  happi- 
ness, prosperity  and  growth  as  natural  and  in- 
evitable as  the  floral  glory  that  companions 
spring  and  the  rich  fruitage  that  decks  the 
triumphal  car  of  autimm — conditions  so  favor- 
able to  the  absolutely  free  and  untranunded 
development  of  all  that  is  finest  in  man  that  the 
beast  that  has  for  millions  of  yean  been  slowly 
receding  will  disappear  before  the  angd  of 
light,  the  unfolded  ideal  of  divine  beauty  that  is 
resident  in  the  soul. 
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Russia,  By  Th^phile  Gautier.  Translated 
from  the  French  with  additions  by  Florenoe 
Maclntyre  Tyson.  Illustrated  with  fifty 
photogravures.  Two  volumes.  Crown  8vo. 
Cloth,  gilt  tops;  in  doth  box.  Price,  $5.00. 
Philadelphia:  John  C.  Winston  Company. 

Persons  desiring  to  make  a  friend  possess- 
ing literary  taste,  or  a  lover  of  the  most  artistic 
creations  known  to  the  book-maker's  art,  a 
sumptuous  Christmas  present  will  look  far  be- 
fore they  will  find  a  more  beautiful  or  attrac- 
tive work  than  the  magnificent  two-volume  set, 
entitled  Russia,  by  Th^phile  Gautier  and 
other  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  were 
masters  in  Hterature  as  well  as  famous  travel- 
ers. The  work  is  further  enchanced  in  inter- 
est by  some  brilliant  chapters  written  by  Flor- 
ence Maclntjrre  Tyson  on  Siberia  and  Russia 
in  the  Far  East. 

As  literature,  and  as  a  mine  of  information, 
these  volumes  call  for  special  notice.  They 
are  written  in  the  charming  style  for  which 
French  men  of  letters  are  justly  famous,  and 
give  a  vivid  and  comprehensive  picture  of 
Russia,  the  land  and  her  people;  the  customs, 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  all  classes  of  citizens ; 
the  cities  and  country  with  the  peculiarities  of 
each;  famous  objects  of  historic  interest,  the 
art,  the  literature  and  other  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  this  vast  empire  that  stretches 
over  a  large  part  of  two  continents.  AU  these 
things  are  described  in  so  fascinating  a  man- 
ner that  the  reader  is  led  from  page  to  page, 
experiencing  the  delight  only  possible  when 
enjo}ring  an  interesting  theme  in  the  hands  of 
master-writers.  Much  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  work  mi^t  be  gathered  from 
histories  and  books  of  travel,  but  we  know  of 
no  similar  work  which  contains  such  a  fund  of 
information  told  in  so  fascinating  a  manner  or 
in  so  finished  a  literary  style.  The  last  five 
chapters  of  volume  two  deal  with  "Siberia, 

Smiling    Siberia,"  "The  Tea    Kingdom, 

The  Basin  of  the  Amur,"  and  "Russian 
Policy  in  the  East.**  In  these  chapters  the 
great  Empire  of  the  Czar  that  lies  in  the  north 
and  east  of  Asia  is  vividly  described.    The 
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Russian  policy  in  the  East  is  set  forth  graph- 
ically. The  aggressions  of  The  Bear  in  China 
and  the  opposition  offered  by  the  Japanese 
Empire,  which  culminated  in  the  recent  war, 
are  all  dwelt  upon  in  a  clear,  interesting  and 
informing  manner.  This  brings  the  woric 
down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  and 
materially  increases  the  reader's  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  art  features  of  the  work  are  in  perfect 
keeping  with  its  literary  excellence.  Here  are 
found  fifty  full-page  photogravures,  reproduc- 
tions of  beautiful  photographs  printed  in  deli- 
cate tints. 

The  general  make-up  of  the  work  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  text  is  printed  on 
fine  ivory-finished  paper.  The  volumes  are 
bound  in  the  best  quidity  of  silk  doth,  ridily 
embossed  in  gold.  E^ach  book  contains  an 
Italian  doth  jacket  stamped  in  gold,  and  the 
two  books  are  encased  in  a  doth-covered  box. 
This  work  will  make  one  of  the  most  appropri- 
ate Christmas  gifts  of  the  season. 


Versailles  and  the  Court  Under  Louis  XIV. 
By  James  Eugene  Fanner.  72  illustraticms 
in  tint.  Qoth.  Pp.550.  Price,  $S.50  net. 
Postage,  20  cents.  New  York:  The  Cent- 
ury Company. 

The  author  of  this  work  has  spent  much 
time  in  France  prosecuting  his  investigations 
for  authentic  data  for  this  volume.  His  first 
work.  Essays  on  French  History,  gained  for 
him  an  enviable  position  among  the  younger 
historians  in  both  Europe  and  America. 
Shortly  after  its  appearance  he  was  dected  to 
membership  in  the  Sod^  d^  THistoire  de  la 
Revolution  Fran^aise.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  Master  of  History  and  Literature  in  the 
famous  St.  Paul's  School  of  Concord,  New 
Hampshire. 

This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  sumptuous 
holiday  works  of  the  year,  a  credit  to  the  book- 
maker's art  of  the  New  Worid,  and  altogether 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  many  richly 
gotten  up  Christmas  volumes  of  the  present 
season.  Its  content  matter,  thou^  of  spedal 
value  to  those  interested  in  Ustorical  re- 
seardi,  will  prove  interesting  to  all  perMoa 
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t4  evkare,  far  dbe  eovt 
dbe  eenler  «f  dbe 
EcfTope  «f  flbe  dsf ,  dbe  leeae  of 
bfiOiiia^,  of  dbe  ammC  luidh  fi|wJitMe  of 
we«Jtli«  M»d  of  dbe  moil  frnttttiBouB  ■■narfw 
It  w«#  dto  tJie  M«»e  c^  time  iaririUble  cttcad- 
Mto  of  iTMt  weaJtii  piOtenA  with  little  or  m> 
KHpud  far  tbe  ygmap^  of  lniiiB«i  ri|^itf» — 
ooffuptiMi,  haawonhtj  Mid  wnptAatl  Uttf  m 
ihtttUsr  of  Action  wfaete  ootwanflj  gmt  sttc»- 
tion  wan  yM  iff  r^^paoM  fonns,  ritet  mnd  •#- 
Mfrnptictts,  jet  where  under  the  eower  of  relig- 
ion and  conrentioiMJ  resf>ectAbiIity,  the  hctom 
and  exoeMet  of  the  groMeit  materialiini  pre- 
iratied.  The  coctrt  of  Loaii  XIV.  was  out- 
wanfljr  the  moit  brilliant  and  leeniinglj  power- 
ful thrones  of  modem  times,  jet  it  was  almost 
wfaoOj  wanting  in  that  moral  idealism  that 
rejurenates  and  grres  lasting  greatness  to 
nations  and  cirilizations.  Its  splendor  and 
wealth  were  gained  at  the  sacrifice  of  justice 
and  the  eomfart  of  the  millions,  and  it  made 
the  horrors  of  the  French  Rerc^ution  inerit- 
able.  The  rast  wealth  that  was  larished  on 
Versailles,  that  ministered  to  the  debaudbed 
pleasures  of  the  sensual  court,  and  that  was 
used  to  corrupt  the  Tenal  statesmen  of  foreign 
European  nations,  was  drawn  from  the  people, 
whose  povertj,  miserj  and  wretchedness  nat- 
urally resulted  in  a  condition  of  progressive 
brutalizaiion  and  savagery  that  found  expres- 
sion in  the  ferocities  of  the  great  Revolution. 
The  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  to  the  super- 
ficial obiierver  the  most  brilliant  rule  in  the 
annals  of  the  French  kings.  The  advance 
made  by  the  royal  arms  and  statesmanship 
under  the  direction  of  the  king  long  seemed  to 
threaten  the  integrity  of  Europe  and  to  indicate 
a  prel^minent  position  for  France  in  the  family 
of  nations;  and  such  might  have  been  the 
result  had  the  foundations  been  sound.  But 
to  the  profound  student  of  the  day,  who  from 
the  crown  and  the  sensual  court  turned  to  the 
misery  and  degradation  of  the  people,  it  would 
have  been  perfectly  evident  that  the  splendor 
of  the  throne  was  the  glory  of  the  autumn  tints 
that  speak  of  the  rapid  approach  of  self-invited 
death.  Nations  no  less  Uian  individuals  can- 
not trific  with  the  fundamental  laws  of  justice, 
equity  and  righteousness  without  planting  in 
their  own  vitals  the  seeds  of  destruction. 

For  the  reasons  just  stated,  the  history  and 
descriptions  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  possess 
a  peculiar  interest  and  value,  from  both  the 
Tiew-point  of  the  historian  and  that  of  the 
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monarchal  courts  who  also  dei^ht  in  the  pos- 
session  of  books  idnch  repiescnt  the  tnmnpk 
of  the  book-maker's  art. 
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RUsy  Sangt  O*  Cheer.  By  James  Wlutoomh 
Rilej.  H'^th  more  than  ei^^  iUuslrations 
by  Win  Vawter.  Qoth.  Pp.  196.  Indi- 
anapolis:  The  Bobbs-Menin  Company. 

James  WHnxxnfB  Rilet  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  pc^ular  of  the  people's  singers  oi 
to-day.  His  poems  are  those  simple  and  heart- 
felt lays  that  catch  the  fancy  of  the  millions 
and  sing  themselves  into  the  heart  of  humanity. 
Moreover,  he  is  a  true  artist  who,  while  pictur- 
ing the  country  life  with  photographic  fidelity, 
throws  over  it  the  idealistic  vritchery  that  a 
great  artist  puts  into  his  pictures,  but  which 
wholly  eludes  the  camera.  In  that  element  in 
which  the  idealist  is  often  truer  than  the  realist, 
Riley  excels.  The  realist,  unless  he  be  a  great 
artist  possessed  of  imagination,  concerns  him- 
self chiefly  with  the  objective  things  of  life. 
He  paints  the  picture  as  he  sees  it  with  marvel- 
ous fidelity  and  detail.  He  describes  the 
actions,  the  conditions  and  the  environment  of 
his  characters,  but  too  frequently  he  fails — 
most  signally  fails — in  portraying  the  spiritual 
atmosphere  or  the  soul  life — that  interior 
something  which  means  more  than  ought  else 
in  the  experience  of  every  life.  Now  the  true 
poet,  the  true  artist,  the  true  novelist  must  be 
possessed  of  a  degree  of  imagination  that  will 
enable  him  to  enter  this  Holiest  of  Holies,  to 
catch  that  elusive  something  that  gives  charm, 
meaning  and  capacity  for  great  joy  or  grief  to 
life  and  to  come  in  rapport  with  the  aoul  of  be- 
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ing.  Now  it  18  in  this  imagiiiatiye  qualitj  of 
RUey's  that  we  find  one  of  the  chief  chftims  of 
his  marvelously  faithful  portrayals  of  common 
life  in  his  simple,  heartfelt  poems.  Riley  is  a 
true  poet  and  voices  the  world  of  sentiment, 
aspiration  and  yearning  conmion  to  the  nor- 
mal life  of  the  people.  Hence,  he  is  loved  by 
the  millions. 

The  present  volume  contains  over  fifty  of  the 
poet's  later  creations  dealing  with  many  phases 
of  the  simple  life  from  the  cradle  to  the  tomb. 
As  the  title  would  indicate,  the  poems  are  for 
the  most  part  of  a  cheerful  character,  though 
there  are  others,  as  should  be  the  case  when 
life  in  its  varying  moods  is  pictured,  which 
voice  the  deeper  notes  of  yearning  and  aspira- 
tion bom  of  the  graver  experiences  of  life,  and 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  poems  are 
deeply  pathetic  in  character. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  more  than 
four-score  pictures  drawn  by  Will  Vawter. 
Some  of  them  are  printed  in  colors;  many  are 
full-page  half-tones,  and  in  all  the  artist  seems 
to  have  entered  into  perfect  rapport  with  the 
poet.  Indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
these  pictures  are  as  excellent  in  their  way  as 
are  the  poems  they  illustrate.  This  is  a  rare 
book  for  a  Christmas  token  of  love  for  one  who 
delists  in  the  poet's  faithful  mirroring  of  the 
conmion  life  with  its  joys,  its  sorrows,  its  as- 
pirations and  its  yearnings. 


The  Reign  of  Gili.  By  David  Graham  Phil- 
lips. Cloth.  Pp.  295.  Price,  $1.00  net. 
New  York:  James  Px>tt  &  Company. 

There  are  two  characteristics  about  every- 
thing that  comes  from  the  versatile  and  prolific 
pen  of  David  Graham  Phillips.  His  writings 
are  sure  to  be  interesting  and  they  are  always 
worth  the  reading.  Such  a  criticism  can  rarely 
be  truthfully  made  in  connection  with  the  work 
of  one  who  writes  as  much  as  does  this  author. 
His  style  frequently  suggests  Victor  Hugo. 
Here  we  find  the  simple,  crisp  and  telling  short 
sentences;  here  is  the  same  bold  throwing  out 
of  startling  thoughts  that 'are  calculated  to 
make  one  stop,  think  and  ask  if  it  is  true;  and 
here,  also,  we  frequently  meet  with  striking 
antitheses  such  as  are  a  marked  feature  of  the 
great  Frenchman's  work.  True  Mr.  Phillips 
has  some  of  the  failings  as  well  as  the  excel- 
lences of  the  bright,  up-to-date  journalist.  He 
occasionally  slips  into  slang  phrasing  or  em- 
ploys expressions  that  are  out  of  keeping  with 
the  general  tone  of  his  discussion,  but  theie 


slips  are  not  sufficiently  frequent  to  seriously 
mar  his  work. 

Most  of  his  recent  writing  has  been  in  the 
field  of  fiction,  but  this  work  consists  of  a 
series  of  brilliant  essays  dealing  with  the  over- 
shadowing questions  of  the  hour — ^Plutocracy 
and  Democracy.  The  first  half  of  the  volume 
deals  with  plutocracy.  With  the  precision  of 
a  surgeon  dissecting  a  human  body,  our  skilful 
anatomist  of  present  social  and  political  phe- 
nomena dissects  plutocracy.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  pitiful,  hollow,  artificial  and  essentially 
soul-destroying  struggle  of  the  parvenue  gold- 
pedestaled  aristocracy  of  the  New  World  has 
ever  been  so  graphically  described  as  in  the 
eight  chapters  which  constitute  the  first  half 
of  this  volume  and  in  which  such  subjects 
as  "Plutocracy  at  Home,"  "Youth  Among 
the  Money-Maniacs,"  "Caste-Compellers," 
"Pauper-Making,"  "The  Made-Over  White 
House,"  and  "And  Europe  Laughs"  are  dis- 
cussed. "The  Made-Over  White  House"  is 
an  essay  that  every  sensible  American  should 
read,  for  here  Mr.  Phillips  shows  how  the 
present  incumbent  of  the  White  House  has 
yielded  as  did  none  of  his  predecessors  to  the 
pressure  of  plutocracy  and  subserviency  in  the 
effort  of  the  caste-compellers  to  make  the 
White  House  conform  to  the  ideal  of  monarchal 
courts. 

"The  newly  evolved  notion,"  he  tells  us,  "of 
the  Presidential  office  is  that  it  is  the  center  of 
political,  intellectual  and  sociological  authority 
and  also  of  social  honor.  Not  only  must  the 
democratic — or  plutocratic — overlord,  an- 
ointed with  the  new  kind  of  divine  oil,  be  the 
embodiment  and  exponent  of  the  popular 
will;  he  must  also  be  the  source  of  honor,  the 
recognizer  of  merit. 

"Mr.  Roosevelt,  confident  that  the  people 
understood  and  approved  him,  and  full  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  exalted  concept  of  a  new 
Presidency  to  suit  a  new  era  of  Uie  republic, 
boldly  ventured  where  other  Presidents  had 
shrunk  back.  He  demanded  adequate  quar- 
ters for  the  imperial  democratic  court.  The 
result  is  a  new  White  House,  a  fit  theater  for 
plutocratic  social  activities,  a  fit  field  for  the 
operations  of  an  eneigetic  and  sympathetic 
Lord  Great  Chamberlain. 

"The  new  White  House,  which  is  thus  in  a 
fair  way  to  become  the  sodal  center  of  the  re- 
public, is  in  one  sense  the  first  step  toward  an 
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entirely  new  Washington.  In  every  street  at 
all  fit  for  presidential  purposes  great  houses  are 
going  up  for  the  leisurely  rich,  and  smaller  but 
attractive  houses  for  the  leisurely  well-to-do. 
It  is  obvious  to  the  most  casual  observer  that 
to-morrow  will  see  a  brilliant  and  numerous 
society  seated  at  Washington,  a  society  devoted 
to  luxury  and  entertaining  and  revolving 
around  the  President,  and  dazriing  and  dom- 
inating the  servants  of  the  people.  Of  all  the 
bribes,  which  is  so  seductive,  so  insidiously  cor- 
rupting as  the  social  bribe  ? 

"It  is  indeed  audacious  to  be  a  democratic 
President  with  the  ceremonial  of  a  king — 'a 
ceremonial  more  rigid  than  that  of  the  court  of 
the  Czar,'  according  to  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
ambassadors. 

"The  White  House  demand  upon  Congress 
for  running  expenses  has  leaped  from  the 
former  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  sixty 
thousand  dollars.  As  the  President's  salary 
is  just  under  a  thousand  dollars  a  week,  and 
as  he  evidently  believes  the  people  expect  the 
President  to  spend  his  salary  upon  the  embell- 
ishment of  the  position,  it  appears  that  the  new 
White  House,  the  new  court,  is  now  on  the 
average  costing  in  the  neighborhood  of  two 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  half  from  the  pocket 
of  the  people,  the  other  half  from  the  Presi- 
dent's private  pocket. 

"As  the  heavy  expense  is  crowded  into  five 
months  of  the  year — December  to  April  in- 
clusive— the  probabilities  are  that  the  new 
White  House  is  costing  during  the  season  not 
far  from  three  thousand  dollars  a  week.  This 
means  that  the  new  departure  has  certainly 
doubled,  and  perhaps  trebled,  the  cost  of  the 
White  House  court,  for  most  Presidents  have 
contributed  about  half  their  salary  toward 
holding  court  and  have  called  on  Congress  for 
a  supplementary  appropriation  of  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year." 

Very  suggestive  are  the  following  observa- 
tions: 

"It  still  remains  true,  as  when  Burke  said  it, 
'the  public  is  poor.'  True,  the  nation  has 
riches,  but  only  a  few  have  wealth.  True, 
wages  have  not  actually  increased  over  what 
they  were  thirty  years  ago.  True,  the  in- 
comes of  the  great  mass  of  Americans  are  just 
about  where  they  used  to  be;  true,  taxation  is 
to  them  still  a  burden,  and  'making  both  ends 
meet'  is  still  an  anxious  problem.  But  our 
plutocrats  and  the  representatives  of  kings  and 


other  tax-eaters  and  pec^le-plundered  must 
fed  at  home  when  they  honor  our  White  Houe 
with  their  presence. 

"  And  so  rapidly  is  the  White  House  devdop- 
ing  that  no  one  need  be  astoniahed  if  it  afanoit 
immediately  becomes  the  Mecca  of  the  whole 
American  people.  Any  one  who  has  stodied 
the  effect  of  sodal  life  upon  political  life,  of 
social  customs  upon  pditics,  will  af^redate 
that  that  transformation  might  be  of  profbund 
and  far-readung  importance.  It  nug^t  be 
significant  of  a  new  kind  of  republic,  of  a  faUen 
Democracy  on  this  American  continefit.  It 
mi^t  well  mean  that  the  dream  of  aD  aggres- 
sive, sdf-aggrandudng  ofiSce-holders  had  at 
last  been  realized;  that  for  the  people-ruled 
public  administration  contemplated  by  the 
fathers  and  embodied  in  the  Constitution  had 
been  substituted  a  real,  people-ruling  goven- 
naent. 

"For,  more  powerful  than  any  written  laws, 
are  the  unwritten  laws  that  bind  men  in  the 
slowly,  noiselessly  forged  chains  of  Habit'' 

The  chapter  "And  Europe  Laughs"  ahodd 
be  read  by  every  self-respecting  American 
youth.  It  will  tend  to  awaken  his  latent  man- 
hood and  call  to  life  the  old-time  democratic 
ideals  that  made  our  fathers  ^ory  in  our  being 
different  from  the  caste-cursed,  class-ruling 
despotisms  of  Europe. 

The  second  half  of  the  volume  is  entitled 
"Democracy."  In  this  division  Mr.  Phillips 
considers  such  subjects  as  "The  Compeller  of 
Equality,"  "Democracy's  Dynamo,"  "A 
Nation  of  Dreamers,"  "Not  Generosity,  but 
Justice,"  "The  Inevitable  Ideal,"  "Our 
Allies  from  Abroad,"  "The  Real  American 
Woman,"  and  "The  Man  of  To-day  and  To- 
morrow." 

Now  wlule  depicting  plutocracy  as  it  is, 
wlule  he  recognizes  "the  plutocracy  in  politics, 
the  plutocracy  in  business,  the  plutocracy  in 
sodety,  the  plutocracy  in  the  home — in  its 
own  homes,"  as  our  "peril,"  stiU  he  does  not 
despair  for  democracy.  Indeed,  he  is  thor- 
oughly confident  that  victory — a  victory,indeed, 
suc^  as  even  our  fathers  did  not  dream  of,  lies 
before  us.  Education,  the  universal  education 
everywhere  going  on,  in  the  school,  in  the 
street,  in  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  books 
and  by  word  of  mouth — ^this  is  the  great  demo- 
cratic dynamo  that  will  yet  play  havoc  with  the 
sordid,  arrogant,  unscrupidous  and  anobbish 
plutocracy.    He  also  sees  in  the  hosts  of  other 
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lands  who  refuse  to  be  made  slaves  and  serfs 
while  a  land  is  open  that  favors  freedom  of  life 
and  thought,  another  powerful  factor  for  de- 
mocracy. 

He  finds  the  plutocracy  rampant  in  the 
nation's  metropolis  and  that  it  is  rapidly  taking 
control  of  the  nation's  capital;  that  it  is  found 
in  every  great  dty,  and  that  its  baleful  influ- 
ences have  affected  society  life  in  almost  all  of 
our  laiger  towns.  Yet  he  believes  that  the 
great  heart  of  the  American  people  is  sound; 
that  the  ideal  of  democracy  is  inherent  in  the 
mighty  masses;  that  though  they  may  tolerate 
corruption  and  for  a  time  bow  to  the  "lords  of 
land  and  money/'  the  time  will  come — ^aye,  and 
is  hastening  onward — when  we,  the  people, 
will  rise  as  a  mighty  moral  giant  and  assert  the 
divine  dictum  of  democracy:  that  the  princi- 
ples enunciated  in  the  Declaration  and  held 
dear  by  all  the  noblest  of  our  statesmen,  shall 
again  become  the  governing  power  in  the 
republic.  In  support  of  his  views  he  advances 
many  arguments,  some  of  which  are  veiy  con- 
vincing; others  do  not  impress  us  with  special 
force. 

The  closing  chapter  is  devoted  to  "The  Man 
of  To-day  and  To-morrow"  and  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  optimistic  utterances  that  have 
sprung  from  the  brain  of  an  American  thinker 
in  recent  years.  It  is  a  chapter  that  should  be 
read  in  every  free-school  in  America,  read  at 
every  fireside  of  the  republic,  read  from  every 
pulpit  where  freedom  of  thought  and  the  ^ory 
of  democracy  hold  sway;  for  no  one  can  hear 
it  without  being  stirred  by  high  and  holy  aspi- 
rations or  without  having  his  heat  kindled  with 
new  appreciation  for  the  precious  heritage 
which  the  snobbish,  monarchy-aping  and  soul- 
less feudalism  of  the  land  is  seeking  to  destroy. 

Though  we  think  Mr.  Phillips  underesti- 
mates the  influence  of  corrupt  wealth  in  Amer- 
ica to-day  and  the  degrading  effect  of  the  pre- 
cedents that  are  being  established,  and  though 
we  believe  that  he  overestimates  the  influence 
for  democracy  of  the  kind  of  education  that  is 
everywhere  affecting  the  mind  of  the  people, 
and  while  in  other  respects  we  fear  that  his 
views  for  the  future  of  democracy  are  more 
rosy  than  the  facts  warrant,  yet  the  general 
influence  of  this  work  will  make  for  liberty, 
progress  and  democracy;  for  never  before  has 
the  heinous  and  hollow  character  of  plutocracy 
been  more  effectively  laid  bare  to  public  view; 
never  before  has  its  presence  been  more  im- 
pressively pressed  home  on  the  imagination  or 
its  baleful  effect  on  the  government  been  moie 


luminously  pictured;  while  seldom  has  de- 
mocracy— pure  democracy — ^been  presented 
in  so  true  a  g^uise  as  in  this  book.  And  it  is 
instinct  with  the  true  spirit;  it  is  a  book  that 
will  appeal  to  the  imagination  of  the  young  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  for  democracy. 
Therefore  we  say  that  he  who  loves  the  repub- 
lic should  buy,  read  and  circulate  The  Reign 
of  out.  The  more  such  books  are  circu- 
lated, the  more  certainly  and  swiftly  will 
come  the  democratic  reaction  for  which  we 
are  all  striving. 


Wiuhington  and  the  West,  Being  the  diaiy  of 
Greorge  Washington  during  his  journey  into 
the  Ohio  Basin  in  1784,  with  Introduction 
and  Chapter  on  "Washington  and  the  Awak- 
ening of  the  West."  By  Archer  B.  Hulbert. 
Pp.  218.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Postage,  12 
cents.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

CoMPARATiVELT  fcw  men  who  win  the 
plaudits  of  their  age  live  in  the  love  of  after- 
generations  and  enjoy  increasing  fame  as  the 
years  elapse.  In  our  history  this  rare  and 
unique  distinction  belongs  in  a  marked  degree 
to  three  great  statesmen,  Washington,  Jeffer- 
son and  Lincoln.  Each  of  them,  noble  types 
of  emancipated  manhood,  died  rich  in  the 
love  of  the  people  and  revered  by  the  finest 
and  broadest  natures  of  their  times,  and  in 
each  case  the  flight  of  years  has  but  enhanced 
the  luster  of  their  richly-deserved  fame.  To 
us  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  the 
hour  is  found  in  the  increasing  interest  being 
felt  in  the  lives,  thoughts  and  deeds  of  these 
greatest  exponents  of  pure  democracy  among 
our  statesmen. 

The  publication  of  Washington's  diary 
made  on  his  journey  to  the  West  in  1784,  with 
an  excellent  introduction  and  the  chapter  on 
"Washington  and  the  Awakening  of  the  West," 
by  Mr.  Archer  Hulbert,  adds  an  important 
work  to  the  literature  which  deals  with  the  life 
of  our  first  President.  The  work  is  especially 
valuable  as  giving  us  some  strong  sidelights  on 
Washington  the  man.  Here  also  we  see,  with 
his  proper  concern  for  his  own  property,  which 
was  a  determining  factor  in  his  going  west,  the 
future  of  the  nation  is  ever  present  in  the  mind 
of  Washington,  and  we  note  in  what  perfect 
harmony  were  the  views  of  Washington  and 
Jefferson  in  regard  to  the  vital  importance  .of 
binding  the  settlers  of  the  western  territory  to 
the  eastern  states  by  the  strongest  possible  ties 
and  of  holding  and  developing  all  that  splendid 
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westem  expanse  poitible.  Both  these  great 
itatesmen  were  ex|>aiisioiiist8  in  the  high  and 
noble  sense  of  that  word.  Yet  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  both  would  have  shrunk  in  horror  from 
the  modem  militant  dream  of  ex|>ansion  by 
forcible  aggression  through  the  subjugation  of 
peoples  that  have  strug^ed  for  generations  for 
independence,  especially  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  lands  thus  held  in  subjugation  will 
never  become  an  integral  part  of  Uie  Republic. 
In  the  expansion  dieam  of  Washington  and 
Jeffeison  there  was  nothing  inimical  to  the 
splendid  basic  ideals  and  principles  of  pure 
democracy. 

The  diaiy  here  given  is  of  interest  and  value, 
but  for  most  persons  the  introductory  chapter 
and  the  discussion,  which  follows,  dealing  with 
'*  Washington  and  the  Awakening  of  the  West " 
will  hold  the  greater  interest.  Mr.  Hulbert 
treats  the  subject  on  the  whole  in  a  thoughtful 
and  instructive  manner. 

The  volume  contains  a  fine  picture  of  the 
Old  Washington  Mill  in  Pennsylvania  and 
some  carefully-drawn  maps.  It  is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  literature  dealing  with  Wash- 
ington, the  man  and  the  statesman. 


The  Northerner,  A  Novel.  By  Norah 
Davis.  Pp.  324.  Price,  $1./M).  New 
York:   The  Century  Company. 

This  bright  and  absorbing  story  suggests 
something  of  the  freshness  and  virili^  of  plants 
and  trees  that  grow  on  the  virgin  soil.  It  is 
nothing  if  not  original  and  redolent  of  the  life 
it  pictures,  and  as  such  it  will  challenge  the 
interest  of  readers  wearied  with  haclmeyed 
tales  of  imitative  brains.  By  this,  however, 
we  would  not  convey  the  idea  that  the  au- 
thor is  a  realist  who  throws  the  canons  of 
literary  convention  to  the  winds.  Far  from 
that.  Miss  Davis  gives  the  reader  two  excel- 
lent love  stories  within  the  cover  of  her  book 
full  of  the  idealism  and  romanticism  dear  to 
the  general  reader,  but  the  atmosphere,  the 
setting  and  the  treatment  are  fresh,  new  and 
instinct  with  a  happy  blending  of  idealism  and 
veritism. 

The  author  has  lived  in  the  land  she  pictures. 
She  knows  the  deep-rooted  prejudice  of  the 
Southern  people  on  the  race  question.  She 
knows  also  the  strong  and  compelling  idealism 
along  certain  lines  which  marks  our  Southern 
population  no  less  than  their  impetuosity  and 
their  whole-souled  love  and  hate,  and  all  these 
characteristics  have  been  woven  with  consum- 


mate skill  into  the  web  and  woof  <^  ha  ro- 
mance. 

The  principal  hero,  or  at  least  the  person 
who  gives  the  title  to  the  work,  ia  a  Northan 
capitalist — one  of  those  masterful  captains  ci 
industry  who  in  the  field  of  commercial  fuedsl- 
ism  have  taken  the  place  of  the  daring  baroos 
of  the  old-time  feudalistic  order.  T^is  man, 
Falls  by  name,  goes  south  to  promote  certain 
public  utilities  for  private  enrichmfgit.  He 
falls  in  love  with  the  belle  of  the  Alahams 
town  in  which  his  financial  interests  are  locat- 
ed, but  the  town  falls  out  with  him,  and  largely 
because  he  awakens  the  strong  race  prejudice 
he  encounters  as  stirring  and  exciting  a  series 
of  experiences  in  business  and  love  as  a  modem 
knight-errant  could  desire.  Paralleling  the 
experiences  of  the  hero  is  the  other  love  story 
in  which  the  steadfast  friend  of  Falls  fights  hii 
own  battles  while  also  contending  for  lus  com- 
rade. The  end  of  the  tale  will  not  prove  dis- 
appointing to  the  lover  of  romantic  fiction. 
The  interest  awakened  in  the  opening  pages  b 
sustained  to  the  end  of  the  tale,  and  there  are 
many  powerful  and  highly  dramatic  seenes. 
The  supreme  merit  of  the  book  lies,  however, 
in  the  subtile  delineation  of  Southern  hfe  with 
its  love,  its  fear,  its  pride,  its  idealism  and  its 
prejudice. 

This  is  th^  first  work  of  a  plucky,  Qr^ncal 
American  giri  who,  endowed  with  a  splendid 
courage  and  independence,  achieved  success  in 
life  from  the  time  when  sixteen  years  of 
age  she  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources,  and 
since  which  time,  as  school-teacher,  journalist, 
and  as  court  stenographer,  she  has  made  an 
independent  livelihood. 


T?ie  Social  Secretary,  By  David  Graham 
Phillips,  niustrated.  Qoth.  Pp.  197. 
Indianapolis:  The Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 

This  story  when  published  serially  appear- 
ed, we  believe,  under  a  nam  de  plume^  and  we 
rather  regret  that  it  is  now  published  with  Mr. 
Phillips*  name  attached,  because  it  is,  we 
think,  inferior  to  his  other  recent  works. 
True,  it  is  in  a  lighter  vein — a  vein  that  fre- 
quently suggests  his  admirable  OoLden  Fleece^ 
one  of  the  most  telling  and  faithful  series  of 
satirical  pictures  of  social  life  in  the  New 
Worid  that  has  appeared,  but  it  seldom  reaches 
the  standard  of  excellence  maintained  through- 
out in  Oolden  Fleece,  while  it  can  in  no  wise 
compare  with  The  Coet,  The  Plum-Tree,  or  his 
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latest  serial.  The  Dditge.  This  is  not  sajing 
that  The  Social  Secretary  is  not  an  altogether 
readable  story,  but  rather  that  it  is  not  up  to  the 
level  Mr.  Phillips  has  maintadned  in  his  latest 
works.  Hence  it  is  disappointing,  coming 
from  so  gifted  and  brilliant  a  novelist.  Having 
said  this,  let  us  glance  at  the  book. 

We  have  yet  to  read  anything  from  the  pen 
of  David  Graham  Phillips  that  is  not  thorough- 
ly interesting.  Begin  to  read  any  of  his  books, 
and  you  are  certain  to  peruse  them  to  the  end; 
and  this  charm  or  quality  is  present  in  The 
Social  Secretary,  which  deals  with  the  fortunes 
of  a  young  lady  in  Washington,  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  old  aristocratic  families  who 
have  become  financially  embarrassed.  The 
giii,  who  18  well-connected,  determines  to  earn 
an  honorable  livelihood  by  becoming  the 
social  secretary  for  Mrs.  Burke,  the  wife  of  an 
immensely  wealthy  United  States  Senator  who 
has  recently  come  from  the  West  and  who  has 
ambitions  for  the  presidency.  It  is  all-import- 
ant that  his  home  should  become  a  social  center 
in  the  nation's  capital,  and  the  heroine  sets  to 
work  to  accomplish  this  rather  di£5cult  feat, 
inasmuch  as  the  Burkes  are  homely  western 
people  little  acquainted  with  the  frivolous, 
superficial  and  artificial  life  of  Washington 
since  that  dty  began  to  ape  the  foibles  of  the 
monarchal  capitals  of  Europe.  In  this  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  the  social  secretary  suc- 
ceeds beyond  the  most  sanguinaiy  expecta- 
tions of  the  Senator  and  his  family. 

In  each  of  Mr.  Phillips'  novels  one  character 
stand  out  preeminent.  This  is  usually  a  man, 
for  he  has  been  far  more  successful  in  depicting 
his  heroes  than  his  heroines.  But  in  The 
Social  Secretary  the  character  in  which  he  has 
excelled  is  that  of  a  woman — the  wife  of  the 
Senator — the  lovable,  homely,  sincere  and 
shrewd  ''Ma  Burke."  This  character  is 
drawn  with  great  fidelity  and  is  as  delightful  as 
it  is  true  to  life. 

A  thread  of  love  runs  through  the  story  to  its 
cheerful  close,  and  there  are  many  bits  of  de- 
lightful satire  hitting  off  the  absurd  and  un- 
democratic customs  that  are  creeping  into 
official  Washington  life  since  the  government 
turned  its  back  upon  the  grand  old  democratic 
ideals,  became  reactionary  and  military  in 
spirit,  and  began  to  ape  the  monarchal  courts 
of  the  Old  Worid.  Here  is  an  example  of  this 
nature.  The  social  secretary  .has  been  de- 
scribing the  new  innovations  in  Washington 
life  to  the  plain,  sincere  and  uninitiated  "Ma 
Burke,"  who  exdaims: 


«  <- 


'How  they  would  rear  round  at  home  if 
they  knew  what  kind  of  a  place  Washington  is ! 
Why,  I  hear  that  up  at  the  White  House,  when 
the  President  leaves  the  table  for  a  while  during 
meals,  all  the  ladies — ^women,  I  mean — ^his 
wife,  and  all  of  them,  have  to  rise  and  stand 
till  he  comes  back.' 

"'Yes,'  I  replied.  'He  started  that  cus- 
tom.   I  like  ceremony,  do  n't  you  ?' 

'"No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do,'  she  drawled, 
'out  at  home  all  the  drones  and  pokes  and  no- 
bodies are  just  craaey  about  getting  out  in 
feathers  and  red  plush  aprons  and  clanking  and 
pawing  round,  trying  to  make  out  they're 
somebody.  And  I've  always  noticed  that 
whenever  anybody  that  is  a  somebody  hankers 
after  that  sort  of  thing  it's  because  he's  got  a 
streak  of  nobody  in  hun.  No,  I  do  n't  like  it 
in  Cal  Walters  out  home,  and  I  do  n't  like  it  in 
the  President.' 

'"We've  got  to  do  as  the  other  capitab  do,' 
said  I.  'Naturally,  as  we  get  more  and  more 
ambassadors,  and  a  bigger  anny,  and  the 
President  more  powerful,  we  become  like  the 
European  courts.'" 

Mr.  Phillips  rarely  if  ever  takes  up  his  pen 
without  hitting  off  some  of  the  undemocratic 
and  reactionary  customs  and  acts  in  our  politi- 
cal life,  and  the  iniquity,  the  shallowness  and 
essential  sinfulness  of  our  present-day  sordid 
commerdaHsm.  He  among  all  our  present- 
day  novelists,  we  think,  is  the  most  effident 
missionary,  for  he  holds  the  mirror  before  our 
political  and  business-world  and  lets  the  people 
see  things  as  they  really  are. 


Waehington.  A  Compilation  of  the  Prindpal 
State  Papers  of  George  Washington.  In 
embossed  leather  binding,  designed  by 
Blanche  McManus  Mansfidd.  122  pages, 
with  reproduction  of  the  unfinished  portrait 
of  Waidiington  by  Gilbert  Stuart  as  frontis- 
piece. Price,  in  box,  $1.00.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company. 

One  of  the  latest  little  volumes  in  The 
Century  Company's  well-known  Thumb-NaO 
Series  is  entitled  Waahington.  It  is  uniform 
with  the  early  copies  of  ^ns  series  which  is  a 
small  vest-pocket  edition  richly  bound  in  em- 
bossed leather.  This  volume  contains  W.  E. 
H.  Lecky's  famous  essay  on  "The  Character 
of  Washington"  taken  from  his  Hielory  of 
England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century ^  "Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address  to  the  People  of  the 
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United  SUtes,"  hk  "  Addies?  to  the  Officers  in 
1783/'  hifl  "Cirailar  Letter  Addressed  to 
the  Governors  of  all  the  States  on  Disband- 
ing the  Army,"  his  "Farewell  Orders  to  the 
Annies  of  the  United  States,"  and  his  "Inaug- 
ural Address  to  Both  Houses  of  Congress." 
Thus  we  have,  brought  within  the  oom|>ass  of  a 
little  volume,  matter  that  should  be  familiar  in 
every  American  home — ^matter  that  cannot 
fail  to  rekindle  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  the 
heart  of  the  people,  and  this  at  the  present  hour 
is  especially  needed,  for  we  have  far  too  little 
serious  study  of  the  fathers,  else  we  would  not 
see  everywhere  a  movement  toward  reactionary 
government,  bureaucratic  aggression  and  a 
dangerous  centralization  inimical  to  the  genius 


of  democracy.  If  the  loity  patriotism  of  Jef- 
ferson, Washington,  Aduns,  Franklin  and 
other  of  the  great  RepobKc-buiklers  can  be 
again  infused  into  the  minds  of  our  Tolers,  the 
rule  of  privileged  interests,  of  (x>rpoiate  weahli, 
of  ever  narrowing  dasses  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  arbitrary  rulings,  not  leoognisd 
in  the  organic  law  passed  by  the  lawmaken, 
will  give  place  to  a  rapid  rise  in  power  and 
democratic  sentimmt  that  shall  re-estab- 
lish the  Republic  of  the  old  days  and  sale- 
guard  it  by  the  introduction  into  the  otguic 
law  of  the  nation  of  such  orgentlj  demanded 
ideal  democratic  measures  to  meet  present 
conditions  as  are  offered  by  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum. 
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UNCLE  SAATS  ROMANCE  WITH  SCIENCE 
AND  THE  SOIL:  We  desire  to  call  the  lU- 
tention  of  all  our  readers  to  the  opening  paper  in 
our  series  of  special  contributions,  dealing  with  some 
constructive  work  being  carried  forwardby  the  na- 
ticHial  ^vemment  for  the  benefit,  happuiess  and 
ptospenty  of  all  the  pem^  by  Mr.  Feank  Vboo- 
MAM,  of  Washington.  In  this  series  there  wiU  be 
tibree  papers  deaoDg  with  the  work  of  the  Agricultu- 
ral I>q)artment  The  first  aroears  in  this  issue  and 
deals  arolidtly  with  the  fida.  The  other  two  will 
deal  witn  the  forest  and  the  stream.  These  papers 
wiU  be  followed  by  contributions  on  the  work  oi  the 
Crril  Senrice  Commission  and  the  Congressional 
library.  Mr.  Vbooman  has  been  pecufiariy  for- 
tunate in  haring  been  materially  assisted  by  the 
officials  of  the  Agricultural  I>enuiment  in  voifying 
and  substantiating  his  data.  These  papers,  there- 
fore, are  authentic  as  well  as  highly  insbvctive  and 
interesting.  Few  writo^  possess  m  so  eminent  a 
degree  as  does  Mr.  Vbooman  the  rare  power  of 
deaUmr  with  statistical  subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to 

The  Eeonamieg  of  Motes  and  of  Jesus:  This 
month  we  publish  die  initial  paper  of  a  series  of 
five  important  contributions  from  the  sdiolariy  pen 
of  Fkcsident  George  McA.  MnjttR,  of  Rualdn 
University.  Fkcsident  Mnj.FW  is  not  only  one  of 
die  ablest  advance  educators  of  the  land,  but  his 
legal  training,  his  profound  interest  in  social  and 
economic  justice  and  his  broadly  rdigious  nature 
fit  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  the  iniportant  work 
of  bringing  before  present-day  civilization  in  a  dear, 
concise  and  interesting  manner  the  economics  of  the 
araU  Hebrew  law-giver  and  those  ci  the  founder  of 
Christianity.  For  years  he  has  made  a  deep  stu^y 
of  this  ffneat  question,  and  this  series  of  papers  rep- 
ivsents  the  ripened  frmtioD  of  his  exhaustive  researoi. 

Mayor  Johnmm :  One  of  the  Stnmged  Leaden  m 
Mytneipal  Progress  m  Amerina  :  Ytoba&at  E.  W. 


Bbob  is  known  the  land  over  as  one  of  die  moil 
fearless  and  ineotniptible  adiolars  in  tihe  field  of 
social  and  economic  research.  He  has  oonsoai- 
tiousty  hdd  true  to  the  hi^  trust  impoaed  by  de- 
mocracy i^xm  her  prophcSi  and  servants,  and  he 
justly  enjoys  die  love  and  respect  of  all  friends  of 
progress  amd  free  institutioos.^  For  maqy  jmn 
Frotessor  Beiob  has  been  intimately  aoouamlBd 
with  Mayor  Ton.  L.  Johmbon,  of  Cleveland,  CXiio. 
Following  our  policy  of  securing  papers  from  meo 
especially  well  qualified  to  write  on  special  subjects 
ami  writers  whose  reputations  give  weight  to  tiidr 
utterances,  we  this  month  inaufliirate  our  series 
dealing  with  leaders  of  the  peo^  and  standard- 
bearers  of  proness  with  an  admirable  cfaaracteiia- 
tion  of  Mayor  JOHNSON,  by  Professor  Bemib. 


The  Evolution  of  Marriage  Ideals  :  In  this  issue 
we  publish  an  in^xxiant  historical  summary  of 
marriage  ideals.  It  is  a  strong,  brave  and  eztz«niel|7 
important  paper — ^important  to  every  one  who 
wiwes  to  properiy  understand  the  questions  of 
marriage  and  divrace  and  to  consider  these  vital 
subjects  in  the  li|B;fat  of  reason  unclouded  by  supers 
stition  or  prejudice.  Our  age  demands  two  thmgs 
above  all  others — the  cultivation  of  character,  or 
the  permeating  of  the  thou^t-worid  from  which 
deeds  flow  with  that  fine,  true,  hi^^  moral  iilealisiii 
that  makes  men  brave  in  the  face  of  all  danger  and 
steadfast  in  the  doing  of  what  he  believes  to  be  right, 
not  because  it  wiU  bring  hnn  reward  or  the  pruse 
of  men  but  simply  because  it  is  ri^U;  and  secondly, 
we  need  mental  as  well  as  moral  coorage.  We  sre 
becoming  a  race  of  sycophants,  cowards  and  mental 


dwarfs,  willing  to  take  wbsii  others  say  radier  than 
exerciae  our  God-given  reason,  and  too  reachr  to 
take  up  and  unthinking  fcpeat  any  sfaibboletti  or 
ciy  raised  by  conventionaKsm  or,by  Hamew,  wludi 
are  in  many  instances  beneficiaries  of  privflege  or 
the  children  of  ancient  supcrrtition  and  unreasoniBg 
bigotiy,  without  bokQy,  fairave^  and  cnnacagatioiMJy 
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stuchiiiff  the  whole  question,  as  is  our  duty  imposfid 
by  toe  fiifiniie  who  save  us  the  divine  sift  of  reason 
that  we  might  think  for  oursdves.  On  few  ques- 
tions is  it  more  important  for  men  and  women  to 
diink  bravely  and  independently  than  on  those 
of  marriage  and  divorce.  For  this  reason  Bir. 
Schboeder's  pi^per  is  a  contribution  of  great  value. 

Ths  Reign  of  Graft  in  Milwaukee:  T\ns  month 
we  publish  another  contribution  on  the  comi] 
of  American  municipalities  through  pri^csed  m- 
terests  and  machine  politics.  Wherever  and  when- 
ever we  find  powerful  privileged  interests  or  great 
corporations  operating  public  utiHties,  we  find  a 
oomiptinf^  power  that  acts  like  leaven  in  meal. 
These  pnvikged  interests  soon  fijid  pliant  tools  who 
througn  fibeial  campaign-funds  ana  other  aids  are 
pushra  to  the  front  in  political  parties,  so  they  be- 
come the  uncrowned  kmgs  or  pohtical  arbitm  of 
the  parties  in  the  community.  With  the  wealth  of 
privilegjed  interests  seeking  political  favors  and 
protection  in  carrying  forward  plans  to  drain  the 
wealth  of  the  people  mto  the  pockets  of  the  privi- 
leged few  the  boss  is  soon  able  to  build  a  powerful 
machine  through  the  operation  of  which  the  people 
are  governed.  The  ioeals  of  the  commumty  are 
debauched,  the  public  servants  are  selected  from  the 
m<nally  criminal  classes,  or  those  whose  mental  and 
ethical  natures  have  beoi  so  weakened  that  th^ 
place  party  r^o^arity  above  principles  and  monu 
mtwity,  and  m  a  short  time  franchises  worth  hun- 
dredtf  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  communities  are 
given  away  to  the  masto^  of  the  boss  who  is  the 
master  of  the  machine,  and  with  this  evil  condition 
once  established  corruption,  dishonesty  and  moral 
degradation  rapidly  spread  in  various  directions, 
affecting  the  wnole  body-politic  and  influencing  in 
a  great  degree  the  business  ideab  and  sodal  con- 
cepts of  the  whole  community.  St.  Louis,  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  have  given  us  startling  illus- 
trations of  this  reign  of  gran  and  corruption.  In 
Milwaukee  the  same  sea  of  shame  has  been  uncov- 
ered, as  our  readers  will  note  when  perusinjg  Mr. 
Mowrt's  paper  prepared  for  this  issue  or  The 
Arena.  Until  the  people  demand  and  secure  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  right  of  recall  they  will 
be  the  victims  of  the  most  (Kgrading  form  of  des- 
potism— a  despotism  of  lawless  privileged  classes 
iHiose  power  to  rob  and  debauch  rests  on  corruption 
and  the  progressive  moral  degradation  of  the  so- 
called  peoples  rq>resentatives. 

Qenfral  San  Martin:  The  WaekingUm  of  South 
America:  In  this  issue  we  give  an  illustrated  papa 
on  Greneral  San  Martin,  the  noble  liberator  of 
South  America.  The  sketch  is  from  the  pen  of 
IVofessor  Frederic  M.  Noa,  who  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  best-equipped  scholars  of  this  country  for 
the  work  of  intdligently  and  sympathetically  dis- 
cussing the  great  men  and  glenoid  resources  of 
Latin  America.  Professor  Noa  is  a  fine  Spanish 
scholar — a  man  of  broad  education  and  culture — 
and  he  has  for  years  made  Latin  America  the  sub- 
ject of  deep  research. 

Colorado  Coal  TruiL'  Eveiy  thou^tful  American 
should  read  the  astounding  revelations  of  the  spoha^- 
tion  of  a  great  people,  the  defiance  of  law  aiid  Uie 
opprenion  of  labor  by  a  giant  monopolv  that  poaes 
bypocritioally  as  die  muiifestatioD  of  beneooent 


feudalism  which  is  vividly  exposed  in  this  month's 
issue  by  the  Hon.  Jl  Warner  Biniis.  This  pow- 
erful historical  review  of  the  Colorado  G>al  and 
Iron  TVust  is  one  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions  to  the  vital  literature  of  exposure  which  haa 
been  published  up  to  date.  No  man  can  afford  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  crimes  that  are  being  carried 
forward  by  the  great  monopolies  through  the  defi- 
ance of  law,  through  the  corruption  of  the  electorate, 
the  oppression  ot  labor  and  the  seizing  upon  siid 
holding  of  the  bountiful  stores  of  wealtn  which 
Nature  has  provided,  not  for  the  few  but  for  all  the 
children  of  the  common  Father.  The  revelations 
made  by  Mr.  Miuis,  moreover,  are  typical  of  what 
is  going  on  on  every  hand. 

The  Referendum  News:  We  have  received  the 
first  issue  of  The  Referendum  Newa  published  by 
the  People's  Sovereignty  Lea^e  of  America.  It 
is  a  publication  that  mould  be  m  die  hands  of  eveiy 
man  and  woman  in  America,  as  it  is  full  of  import- 
ant information  and  news  relating  to  the  most  vital 
issue  hdore  the  citizens  of  our  ramblic  For  years 
Mr.  Gboroe  H.  Sholet,  the  eoitor  of  this  publi- 
cation and  the  President  of  the  People's  Sovereignty 
Lcangue,  has  freely  given  of  his  fortune  while  person- 
ally laboring  with  untiring  zeal  for  the  restoration 
of  the  government  to  the  people  through  popular 
sovereignty,  direct-l^;islation  or  majori^-rule.  In 
this  work  he  has  displayed  the  same  splendid  and 
unselfish  patriotism  that  marked  the  course  of 
RoRERT  Morris  when  he  labored  unceasingly  and 
freely  gave  his  fortune  in  the  darkest  houn  of  the 
Revolutionary  war  to  save  the  infant  republic. 

Years  ago  Mr.  Shirlet  became  convinced  that 
the  salvation  of  the  republic  of  the  Fathers  da>ended 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  goveniment  to  the  peo- 
ple. He  discerned,  as  did  many  other  of  our  more 
thoughtful  and  far-seeing  pubhdsts  (yhat  the  re- 
cent revelation  of  nation-wide  corruption  and  graft 
in  Wall  street,  in  the  great  insurance  companies  and 
in  our  municipal,  state  and  national  government 
have  of  late  forced  upon  the  ea^-going  and  ovei^ 
long  indifferent  pubhc  mind  of  Amoica),  that  the 
real  government  was  rapidly  passing  into  the  hands 
of  a  small  plutocracy  who,  through  the  corrupt 
bosses  and  controlled  machines,  was  becoming  tne 
absolute  master  of  the  nation  and  through  this  mas- 
teary  was  also  becoming  the  master  of  Uie  pec^ile's 
bread,  shelter,  sources  of  warmth  and  other  means 
of  sustenance  and  comfort  When  this  alarmin||^ 
fact  became  dear  to  him,  he  at  once  devoted  his 
Iffe  and  his  woridly  goods  to  the  inauguration  of  a 
systematic  educational  campaign  for  majority-rule. 
He  has  fought  a  ^lendid  batUe,  and  has  done  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  any  other  single  individual 
to  awaken  the  nation  to  the  importance  of  this  most 
vital  of  allpresentpday  issues. 

The  Referendum  JVeiot,  which  is  now  issued  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminating  a  knowledge  of  this 
advance  movement  in  the  interest  of  popular  sov- 
ereignty and  of  furtherinff  the  work,  contains  a  vast 
amount  of  matter  that  snould  be  in  the  possession 
of  all  earnest  men  and  women.  The  League  will 
tend  a  free  copy  of  The  Newe  to  every  evheeriber  and 
reader  of  The  Arena  who  forwards  his  name  and 
address  within  the  next  thirty  days,  and  we  earn- 
estly urge  our  readers  to  send  for  this  publication 
witnout  fail,  to  read  it  carefully  and  to  hand  it  to 
their  friends. 
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"One  of  the  dearest,  purest  summaries  of  a  vital  subject  ever  written.** — The  Courier-' 
Joumalt  Louieuille,  Ky. 
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By  RANDALL  PARRISH 


IN  his  lirst  lucceas,  "When  Wi 
the  early  da>s  in  the  Prairie  S 
of  essays  of  romance  and  inci 
of  the  novel-writer's  skill  applied 
"The   Foolpiinls  of  the  Friars," 


i^edy  at  Fort  Dearborn,"  "The  Struggli 
■■The  Battle  Against  Slavery."     There  are  Ihiny 


lernest  Was  King,"  Mr.  Parrish  showed  clearly  his  kDovrledge  of 
itt.  and  he  has  for  some  time  been  gathering  material  for  >  scries 
lent  in  its  early  annals.  The  result  is  a  mon  interesting  example 
0  historical  farts.  Among  the  different  subjects  may  be  mentioned: 
"The  Fascinating  Story  of  Tonty."  "Old-Time  Fotti,"  "The 


lack   Hawk,' 
ipters  in  all. 

fram  photographs.      Large  Sv 


'  The  Mormons  at  Nai 


I  Edition  of^Tnc  Illini  B, 


CLARK  E.  CARR 


T 


HIS  remarkable  vuli 


,  ptesentmg  m  the 
he  Prairie  Stale,  is  holding  its  pu! 
A?  The  Dial  says:  "No  Amerii 
:d  respect  fur  the  people  of  IDinoi; 

IViik   Twenty  P. 


ost  graphic  manner  the  achievements  of  the  great 
ion  with  notable  success — four  editions  in  less  than 
n  can  rise  from  a  perustl  of  ihii  book  without  > 


A.  C.  McCLURG  &  CO., Publishers,  CHICAGO 


Some  of  Fox,  Duf  field  &  G)mpany's 

NEW  BOOKS 


MAN  AND  THE  EARTH 

By  NATHANIEL  SOUTHQATE   $HALER,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Harvard 

University. 

A  itii47  of  the  earth's  inhabitants  and  its  material  resources  for  taking  care  of  them. 
9 1 .50  net;  poatage,  10  centa. 

OLD  MASTERS  AND  NEW 

By  KENYON  COX 

A  practical  book  of  art  critidsms  bv  one  of  the  foremost  American  painters;  illustrated 
edition.    $3.50  net ;  poatage,  18  centa. 

LETTERS  OF  HENRIK  IBSEN 

Translated  by  JOHN  NILSEN  LAURVIK 

Covering  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  constituting  an  autobiography  of  the  greatest  liv- 
ing man  of  letters.    With  a  portrait    ^2.50  net ;  postage  extra. 

MORE  MISREPRESENTATIVE  MEN 

By  Captain  HARRY  GRAHAM 

Author  of  MurepfeserUaHve  Men,    (5th  Edition.) 

New  verses  on  celebrities;  iUustrations  by  Maloouc  SiRAuaa.    $i.oo. 

AT  THE  SIGN  OF  THE  DOLLAR 

By  WALLACE   IRWIN,  illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble 

A  book  of  racy  verse  on  American  topics,  contaimng  "Niagara  Be  Dammed,**  **To 
the  Pure  aD  Food  is  Pure,**  and  many  others.    $i.oo. 

AN  EYE  FOR  AN  EYE 

By  CLARENCE  S.  DARROW,  of  Chicago 

The  stoiy  of  a  murder  and  its  penalty.    A  powerful  arraignment  of  capital  punish- 
ment.   $1*50. 

SEND  FOR  ATTRACnVE   HOLIDAT  CATALOOUS 

FOX,  DUFFIELD  &  COMPANY.  Publishers 

36  East  2ist  Street,  New  York 


IMPORTANT 


A  Ne^r  E^ra  In  PublisHing' 

The  Smart  Set  Publishing  Co.  announces  that  it  has  de- 
cided to  make  a  Radical  Change  in  the  price  of  its  new 
and  forthcoming  publications.  Instead  of  publishing  them  at 
1 1.50  per  volume  it  will  enable  the  public  to  obtain  them  for 

Less  THan  One^Tliird  of  $1^50 

This  does  not  mean  that  the .  high  class  of  the  fiction  will 
be  in  any  way  lowered,  nor  does  it  imply  that  the  quality  of 
the  book-making  will  depreciate.  The  stories  will  be  by  rec- 
ognized authors  of  assured  fame,  and  the  books  themselves 
will  be  printed  on  good  paper,  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  and 
in  every  respect  as  good  as  the  regular  Dollar-and-a-Half 
novel.  The  only  difference  is  in  the  published  price,  and 
that  is  now  Fifty  Cents. 

A  Dollar-and-a-Half  Novel  for  FIFTY  CENTS 

THAT   IS   MTtMAT  IS   fiOMT   OFFCRED 


THE  FIB8T  VOLTTME— NOW  BEADT— 18 

THE  CZAR'S  SPY 

By  WILLIAM  LE  QTTEUX 

*5jj*  An  exciting  and  deeply  interesting  tale  of  Russian  political  intrigue,  with  a  charming 
love-story  woven  through  the  narrative.  The  adventures  of  the  hero  lead  him  into  the 
very  heart  of  Russia's  political  methods.  The  scenes  of  the  narrative  change  from 
Italy  to  England  and  Scotland,  and  thence  to  Finland  and  St.  Petersburg. 


A  COPY  WILL  BE  SENT  POSTPAID  ON  RECEIPT  OF  FIFTY  CENTS 


50c.  postpaid.   THE  SMART  SET  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ''^rSr'SLX'^ 


You  Read 

House  y) 
Garaen 

Practical  articles  by  leading  architects,  the  best  idesa  of 
landscape  artista.  the  works  of  the  best  decorators  and 
designers — all  these  thiogs  which  pertain  to  the  beautifica- 
tioD  of  home  and  its  sutioundings,  end  which  are  so  clearly 
set  forth  in  word  picture  and  artistic  tUustration  have  made 
the  Housa  &  Garden  a  wonderfullT  popular  and  successful 
magazine.  Read  one  number  and  you  waat  it  always. 
Regular  SubiccipboD  Price  b  13.00  ■  Year — 12  Iisuas. 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

New  Photogravure  Books 

Russia,  Japan  or  India 
Or  Choice  of  12  Other  Books 

tion.  Their  ■rllinc  price  alone  la  t 
Qol  make  this  offer  bnt  for  the  fact 
pabUahcn both  of  tlie books  godoftl 
»  Cudea.  Bend  to-day  for  projpec  I 
bookaandcliculanerfull  lafocmal 

TEE  JOHN  C  WINSTON  CO. 
Pnblishen, 
1010  Arcb  Street  PhiladelpUi. 


THE.     ARENA"    ADVERTIsIe^ 


THE  MARKET 
PLACE 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  BUSINESS  STUDY 


Bri^t,  readable  artides  dealing  with  the  very 

sour.  OF  BUSINESS 

One  Dollar  a  year,  and  a  premium  you  need. 
Your  choice  of  the  following: 

1.  One  Fountograph  Fto,  made  by  the 
John  Holland  Gold  Pen  Company. 

2.  One  S^lographic  Pen,  made  by  the 
John  Holland  Gdd  Pen  Company. 

8.  One  typewriter  ribbon,  any  color  for 
any  machine,  and  12  sheets  non- 
smutting  carbon  paper,  made  by  the 
Indeliba  Company. 

Send  for  full  premium  list. 


THE  MARKET  PLACE  COMPANY 
NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


What  do  You  Read  ? 

If  you  like  a  magasine  with  vitalitv  and  vim  get 
Tlie  BaTML  The  Raven  Is  '*  The  Califoroia  Month- 
ly "  that  is  coming  to  the  fore  raiddlT  as  a  publication 
that  is  all  good.  Published  where  Nature  is,  in  the 
land  of  romance,  the  Mg  trees— edited  to  be  interest- 
ing. It  is  the  only  msgasine  published  in  the  beanti- 
fm  Santa  Clara  Valley,  which,  with  its  enTironments 
and  educational  facilltiea  oflRem  an  unusual  oppor- 
tunity for  a  wide  circulation.  Cast  your  eye  over  a 
list  ox  its  partial  contents. 

Tha  Moat  Intaraiting  Stories  by  the  best  west- 
em  wriiers.    1  Poetry  that  you  can  understand. 
i[  The  Oleanest  auyeitislng.   f  A  Oourse  in  Spanish. 
[A  Ooune  in  advertising.   fThe  Strongeft  art- 
cles  by  leading  authorities. 

Our  agents  earn  ftom  $1  to  $8  per  day.  Pleasant 
home  work.    Send  10  cents  for  complete  outfit. 

Ton  get  a  ragular  Magavine  with  many  new 

features. 

The  RaTen  tells  of  the  beauty  and  wonders  that 
are  to  be  found  on  the  beautilUl  Pacific  Coast  It 
tells  you  things  you  want  to  know.  Send  10  cent! 
for  a  sample  copy.  You  will  be  glad.  Advertisers 
send  for  rates.    Address 

California  Monthly  Publishing  Co. 

Publishers  of  THX  RAVEN, 
"The  Oallfornla  Monthly." 

125  W.  Santa  Clara  St.,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

General  Printers  and  Publishers. 


EXTRA  SPECIAL! 


THE    RKGUI^AR    RATKS 

Tbe  I^ilistine,  a  year  -  $1.00 

Little  Journeys,  a  year  -  8.00 

One  Roycroft  Book    -  -  g.00 

Total    -    -  .  $6.00 

Two  Dollars  For  All! 

IF  8X7B80RIPnON  18  SENT  TO  US  SOON 


ink  Journeys  for  im 

win  M  to  l)OMe$  of  6reat  Hovers 


SUBJECTS    ARE    AS    VOLLOWB: 

1  Josiah  and  Sarah  Wedgwood 

2  TVillian  Grodwin  and  Maiy  Wdlstonecraft 
8  Dante  and  Beatrice 

4  John  Stewart  Mill  and  Mrs.  Taylor 

5  Pamell  and  Kitty  O'Shea 

6  Petrarch  and  Laura 

7  Dante  Gabrid  Rouetti  and  Elizabeth  ^ddall 

8  Balzac  and  Madame  Hanaka 

9  Fenelon  and  Madame  Guyon 

10  Ferdinand  LaasaUe  and  Hdene  von  Donniges 

11  Victor  Hugo  and  Juliette  Drouet 

12  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Fanny  Osboume 


The  Philistine,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  Two  Dollars  and  I  re- 
quest you  to  send  me  The  Philidine  mag- 
azine  for  one  year,  and  Little  Journeys  for 
1906,  also  the  gratis  Two-Dollar  Roycroft 
Book,  all  as  per  your  special  offer. 


Date. 


Remit  by  draft  or  P.  O.  Order — it  is  unsafe  to 
send  currency  by  mail  unless  letter  is  registered. 


unset  Ma£(azii\e 


For  December  will  be  an  unusually  interesting  num- 
ber. A  thrilling  story  of  the  South  Seas  by  Lloyd 
Osborne;  an  illustrated  article,  ^^All  About  Los 
Angeles/'  telling  of  that  city's  remarkable  growth  and 
development,  and  a  story  of  interest  to  booklovers  on 
the  treasures  of  the  Bancroft  Library  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  among  the  features  of  this  number. 


diaries    Warren    Stoddard 

Author  of  "In  the  footsteps  of  the  Padres/'  "For  the 
Sake  of  his  Company,"  and  "South  Sea  Idyls,"  has 
been  specially  engaged  to  write  a  series  of  articles, 
entitled  «« Old  Mission  Idyls/'  These  art- 
icles will  appear  in  the   1906   numbers  of   Sunset. 

iSunset 

Will  be  found  on  all  news  stands.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 
One  Dollar  a  year. 


Home  Offices:  43i  California 

iSan  FranciscOy  California 


Christmas  Gifts  I 

From  The    Craftsman    Workshops 


X  TOTHTNG  could  be  moic  ndud  (or  CtuUtnu*  Etftt  tiuui 
1\|  the  wiTM  prodactd  by  THE  CRAFTSMAN  WORK- 
SHOPS. Above  all  tblap,  lucb  ■  gift  ihould  luve  the 
human  qiMllty  □(  iadividisiSitf  At  wtU  u  the  iturdhica  thai 
would  go  to  make  it  an  bdtloom  la  the  family  to  which  it  gott 
as  a  token  of  goodwill.  Whether  il  be  «  deep,  roomy,  comfort' 
able  cbiilr  thai  holdt  out  arau  of  welcome  to  all  comcn,  ot  > 
piece  of  hammered  or  tund-ivrougbt  metal  that  ii  hill-marked 
with  the  IndeHnAble  touch  of  peraooallty  given  to  It  in  the  mik- 
ing, or  a  bit  of  cuaalngly-wroi^hl  needle-work  in  (oftly-blendcd 
colon  and  bold  de^n.a  CRAFTSMAN  CHIUSTMAS  GIFT 
would  carry  with  It  a  feeling;  that  would  usun  it  a  cardial  wd- 
oomc  and  a  place  among  the  Inanimate  thlngi  that  make  for  the 
happlneM  of  the  houtehold.  In  time  for  the  HoUdayi,  icod  for 
"THE  Ct^FTSHAN  FURNISHINGS,"  our  Ul»t  aod  mort 
compreheoiive  lllutlratcd  booklet:  which  cover*  the  eolire  range 
of  producti  from  THE  CRAFTSMAN  WORKSHOPS.  Mod- 
eliand  dctlgta  from  each  dcpariment  are  showa,  wtlh  prices, 
dlmensloos  and  lull  descriplions,  for  convenience  in  ordering. 
The  booklet  vrill  be  lent  promptly  upon  application  to 


GUSTAV  SnCHLEY.  THE  CRAFTSMAN 

SYRACUSE.     NEW  YOH 


,> 


i 


MOODY'S 
MAGAZINE 


Kittiid  h  BYRON  W.  HOLT 

UOODY'S  MAGAZINE  U  origUiMl  ud  unhgiw 

' -->ic>  ■  fomwlr  itiioccupLM  fiefd 

70U,  in  plklD,  ilmplB  luigiui^,  tht  gUt  of  all 

I  Iiri^  fniide  Mfld  ouuide  of  report! , 


diKi  not  lell  lu  dUlorUl  coluDlol  to  In  idrEcliicn 
■  edilorlili  nn:  Curim  and  (nithCul  bul  not  milidoi 
il  Tftlr  and  bootit  vilb  Bulucriben  jiod  Hdrflnlicn 

doei  nor  iktlBmpl  to  reform  the  whole  world,  but 
tikcB  >  sound  poillion  on  all  public  quutfooi 
..  bclievci  thu  wbat  will  bcoiGi  <b<  public  u  >  irhid 
beneGl  a  nuyority  of  ilio  invnton 

MONTHLY  (tot    PER    YEAR 


The    Moody  Corporation 

35   NASSAU   STREET.   NEW   YORK 


Mr.  Henrx  George.  Jr** 

THE    MENACE 
OF  PRIVILEGE 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  hknjuit 
pubUtbed  a  ctudy  by  Mr.  Henrf  G«of^  Jr.,  <t 
the  dangers  to  tlie  lepublJc  fran  the  exirteoce  <i 
a  favoted  dam.  He  desoibea  the  eKtentof  piir- 
il^e  ID  thii  coiintTT,  its  princes  and  tbeir  weq)- 
ona,  its  victinis  and  their  resistance  1  its  infiun¥f 
on  politics  and  oo  pubjic  opinion,  and  the  ToaeAj. 
The  book  is  not  an  outciy  tA  pcsaiinism;  it%  • 
word  of  warning,  but  also  of  hope. 


THE    MENACE 
OF  PRIVILEGE 

By  Henry  George.  Jr. 

Olotb.  ILSO  net  (past««e  IS  eanta.) 


"--  THE  ¥ALL  STEEET  JOUENAL.  "--r 
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Qardett  of  Cbe  Resperides 

An  Ancient  Myth  With  a  Modern  Meaning 


"Show  thee  the  tree  leafed  with  refined  Gold 
Whereon  the  fearful  Dragon  held  his  seat 
That  watched  the  Garden  of  the  Hesperides.*' 

HERE  is  a  Grecian  myth  that  in  the  "Mystic  West"  there  was  a  beautiful 
garden  with  golden  fruit  hanging  from  golden  branches,  half-hid  with  gold- 
en leaves.     This  golden  garden  was  held  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the 
greedy  daughters  of  Hesperus  and  guarded  for  them  by  the  dragon,  Ladon, 
imtil  he  was  slain  by  Hercules  in  his  eleventh  labor. 
This  myth  has  a  modern  meaning.     Many  golden  gardens  have  been  discover^ 
in  our  "Mystic  West,"  America.    The  greedy  sisters.  Rent,  Interest  and  Profit,  however, 
have  claimed  them,  the  cruel  dragon.  Monopoly,  has  guarded  them  and  the  common 
people,  to  whom  they  belong,  have  been  but  little  better  off  for  the  discoveries. 

The  eleventh  labor  of  the  Hercules,  Cooperation,  is  to  day  the  cruel  dragon  and  die- 
possess  the  greedy  sisters;  and  the  twelfth  and  last  is  to  bring  the  common  people  into  their 
golden  inheritance. 

Execution  of  such  double  task  is  now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  Ruskin 
Homemakers'  Society.* 

RENT  is  abolished  by  providing  a  ten-acre  Home  in  Southern  Florida  and  an  income  sufficient 
to  insure  a  eood  living  for  an  avera^  family  in  return  for  an  investment  of  $2.00  down  and  $1.00 
per  month  tot  not  to  exceed  thirty-six  months. 

Tliis  is  done  by  investing  the  money  thus  received  in  low-priced  lands,  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  members  bv  the  Society.  Three  crops  per  year  are  raised,  netting  more  than  100  per  cent, 
upon  the  capital  invested  in  each  crop.  The  Society  retains  90  per  cent,  of  the  profits  until  each 
member  has  $1,000  per  share  to  his  credit  in  the  treasury,  the  other  10  per  cent  going  to  him.  He 
then  gets  ten  acres  of  improved  land  deeded  to  him  with  each  share.  This  land  cultivate  cooper- 
atively will  yidd  him  at  least  $1,000  per  year  as  dividend  on  each  share.  He  may  live  on  an  acre 
or  lari^r  plot  in  the  Cooperative  Village,  leased  at  a  nominal  rate,  and  work  for  the  Society;  or  he 
may  hve  on  his  own  lana  and  cultivate  it  himself,  or  live  where  he  pleases  and  draw  his  income. 

INTEREST  is  abolished  by  the  Society  loaning  to  its  members  who  are  organized  into  "Local 
Homes,**  when  in  need,  limited  sums  without  interest,  to  be  repaid  out  of  their  accumulating  profits. 

PROFIT  is  abolished  by  the  Society  giving  each  member,  by  the  above  method,  the  full  pro- 
duct of  his  investment  of  cash  or  labor,  barring  indirect  tribute  paid  to  our  commercial  system, 
which  under  this  plan  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

RUSKIN  UNIVERSITY  is  the  Societv*s  Educational  Center,  and  will  esUblish  branch  col- 
leges on  its  plantations.  Free  tuition  will  oe  furnished  to  those  making  the  requisite  investment 
and  employment  to  cover  expenses  will  be  provided  for  aU  students. 

The  affiliation  of  the  University  with  the  Society  provides  for  a  large  equipmenC-fund  for  the 
former,  insuring  a  great  future  for  the  institution.  Every  investment  made  in  this  enterprise  by 
Abkna  readers  will  add  materially  to  this  fund. 

Anyone  interested  in  promdting  Industrial  Education  or  Economic  Cooperation  may 
have  free  literature  with  full  particulars  by  addressing  Georoe  McA.  Miller,  President 
of  Ruskin  University,  Glen  Ellyn,  Illinois,  or  Ruskin  Homemakers'  Society,  92  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

*  A  Corporation,  chartered  under  the  laws  of  lUinoii,  Aathorised  Capital.  16,000,000 ;  applyins  the  buaineM 
method!  of  suocessAil  corporations  to  the  deyelopment  of  Fraternal  Cooperation ;  an  interesiing  bnainetf 
piopoeitioin  open  to  a  Utc  worker  In  each  locality. 


^ 


$18  Couch,  Bed,  Wardrobe  for  $10 


Tlia  mechmDlim  l>  H  tioipla  ihU  >  child  cm  opcnlc  it.     Mule  at  •nry  b«l  qiullly 
eunFltd.     Good  duk  irren  denim-IDp  nullrm,  filled  *rllb  fin*  cudn]  wddI.     Blp  VI 

Son.    Cedir-iulon]  plDe  box  n>llt  out  rtom  bcDculh  on  cuun.    CloHd,  coodi  ii  2  ft 
.  wide.    Send  tlO.  moner  '••i^  '^  N.  Y.  draft,  ud  we  *[ll  lUp  csuiJi  u  joo  prampil 

Ally  ullcla  ■UDuTulund  in  soi  Tutoir— R«liaiiis  Cmcb,  OiTenpon,  Bed  Ouch.  Dispeld*  Cwwli,  Ironftdd  Bad. 
tr«n4»  UMS  be  returned  at  our  expeuee  IT  not  thorouarnly  taMtitatsteiry.  Wa  ihlp  dinci  frmn  Uaa 
r<M.   Send  your  addraos  tor  our  lltenttura  and  iirloee. 


Ml  fkoftlee.  attraftivalr  mod  dimbly 
Winkle  Bpilnc  tiunnieed  20 
In.  Hide,  S  ft.  1  in.  lone :  u  bed  ( 
Bupin  Ml  tld.  but  we  iuJh  tba 


LONCMANS,  CR[[N  i  CO, 

NEW  YORK  and  LONDON 


FALL  PUBLICATIONS 


A  Levantine 
Log' -Book 

By  JEROME.  HART 


"A  LEVANTINE  LOQ-BOOK  "  is  a 

series  of  sketches  based  on  a  slay  of  two  aea- 
ions  in  the  Levant,  whence  the  writer  returned 
in  May.  180S.  It  is  in  the  same  vein  as 
"Argonaut  Letters"  and  "Two  Argonauts  in 
Spain,"  also  bj  him.  The  hook  contains 
c^aptera  on  Soulhern  Italy.  Malta,  Greece, 
Coiutautinople.  Smyrna,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem.  Al- 
exandria, Cairo.  Thebes,  Luxor,  Assouan,  and 
Upper  Egypt.  It  is  copiously  illustrated, 
having  about  two  score  pictures  from  original 
photographs.  The  book  is  very  handsomely 
printed  and  bound,  with  panel  design  in  gold 
and  color,  gilt  tops  and  deckle  edges. 


FOUR    HUNDRED    PAOES 

FORTY    ILLUSTRATIONS 

PRICE,  $2.00    NET 


GOVERNMENT    POStTIONS. 

led  «n:h_3re«BI  «l«ioo*| 
1>  ror  lifs.     The   aclr-iBRK 


THE.    MODERN    X>UPK,ICATOB 

tOoits  CI.7B  to  te.TB  t^COrdlng  to  tlx*.) 

Tlie  NKW  (Clsi-ProoeM)  method  of  DuplicBtlnn— ot  Prii 

Ing  Letlers,  Miwic,  DrawlngB.  Notices,  elc.     100  Coplei  fn 

esch  writlne.    We  ir«  HWDdiHg  (lOO.OdOto  lell  yon  aboDll 

Write  now  fiir  lllailrated  calslogue. 


teti! 
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CHILDREM     LOVE     TO     DRAW 

It  If  BO  liilMirn  dwlre  to  eipresi  oneself  GR4FH. 
1CALLY.  We  all  DRAW  loDE  berore  we  write.  Bat 
we  111  miiat  t>e  gtilded  properi)  to  laiure  the  pow 
Inoorthli  simplest  sad  moat  direct  power  of  eipits- 
Ion.  Help  yoar  cblldKD  to  scqulre  this  power  wblk 
they  are  able  to.    Send  tot  ■  BAUFLE  COPY  of  Uia 

SCHOOL  iLRTS   BOOK 

publlnhed  moQlbly  for  leacben  anil  motheri,  wbo 
wiih  Ihelr  ehlldren  to  ilart  Hghl  In  ART  and  Itir  ALL 
iTho  dBfilre  to  bays  a  genaine  Iotb  for  BEAOTY  In 
NATHHE  Slid  ART. 

SCBSCRIPTION    ONE   DOLLAR    A    YBA£. 

THE    DAVIS    PR.E:55 

Worcaat*r>  M*>b. 


Some  Christmas  Suggestions  to  the 
Readers  of  The  Arena. 


W^ 


Y%  ABE  approaching  the  seuon  when  bestowiDg  a   token   of  love   or  friendibip. 

miUionB  of  our  people  will  be  racldng  la  spuldng  to  the  readers  of  Ths  AsniA 

'  their  brains  for  bappj  inspirationB  to  guide  we  are  addre^ing  a  cultured  audience  of  eam- 

them  in  the  seaich  for  Christinas  presents  for  est  men  and  women  who  value  reaU;  fine  lit- 


Dk  viaol,  Del. 


From  "The  0M«  BMuUral."    Copright.  1«».  br  Albert  Bnndt.    Entered  M  SUUoAen' BAIL  Umdoo.    AU  rlghti 
nwrred.    Toiu  drolla  reKirie.    AlleBeobw  TorbebalUn. 

loved   and   discriminating   friends.    In    the  etature  pieaented  in  the  hi^test  style  <A  the 

selectitm  of  gifts  certain  things  should  always  printer's  art.    Hence  to  you  we  address  a 

be  bfone  in  mind:   (1)  the  fitness  of  the  gift  few  words   that   may  help  you  in  m«Hng 

for  the  particular  recipient;   (2)  the  potential  a    selection    of   gifts    that    will    delist   the 

value  of  the  gift  to  the  friend ;   (S)  the  appro-  loved     ones     remembered     and     mBteriaUy 

priateness  in  connection  with  the  special  an-  add    to    or    at    least   develop    culture    and 

niversary  which  affords  the  opportunity  for  pleasure. 


PROFESSOR    STIMSON'S    SUPERB    MASTERPIECE, 
"THK  GATK  BEAUTD'UL." 


'     Among  tiie  many  works  that  ue  richly  and  painting  of  old  maaten.     But  fine  and 

worth  the  reading  and  which  are  of  special  attractive  as  is  this  wealth  of  illuatration,  it  it 

value  to  loveiB  of  art  and  of  nature  and  to  aecondary  in  importance  to  the  subject-matter, 

lovers  of  broad,  fine  and  true  culture,  we  know  The  author  treats  of  art  in  its  relatioD  to  natnie 

of  so  nn^  volume  that  will  yield  anything  and  to  man's  culture  and  devehqnnmt,  u  k 

like  such  pure  pleasure  and  at  the  same  time  mamier  as  luminous  as  it  is  faiwinating.  and 


StUiODers'  Ball.  London.    All  right 


SO  broaden  and  deepen  the  education  of  the 
favored  possessor  as  Professor  John  Ward 
Stimson's  masterpiece,  "The  Gate  Beauti- 
ful." This  volume  is  one  of  the  most  sumpt- 
uously gotten  up  works  produced  by  master- 
craftsmen  in  America.  It  contains  thousands 
of  original  and  historic  drawings  and  repro- 
ductions of  rare  and  famous  studies,  drawings 


the  fascination  of  the  work  is  as  great  as  the 
spell  cast  by  the  witchery  of  the  imagiuation 
of  a  master  in  romance.  To  all  students  of 
art  who  aspire  to  do  great  work,  and  to  all 
persons  who  are  working  for  a  great  American 
art,  this  work  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
But  its  value  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
working-artist.     It  is,  we  believe,  the  most 


Some  Chrigtmag  Suggestions  to  Readers  0/  "  The  Arena." 

fundamental  and  practical  treatiae  on  &ii  llial 
baa  ever  been  wntten;  and  it  ij  tax  more  than 
thij.    It  presents  the  vital  principles  of  art 
as  found  in  nature,  and  as  must  be  manifest 
in  all  great  creative  work,  witb  all  the  fasci- 
nation that  is  bom  of  the  rich  imagination  of 
the  true  poet,  painter  and  man  of  g<?ni 
is  also  in  love  with  his  theme  and  who  through 
long  study  has  become  a  master  of  his  subject 
on  the  intellectual  side.     Here  are  art  values, 
all  presented  in  a  maateriy  manner.    Its  utili- 
tarian value,  its  esthetic  worth,  and  its  moral 
influence  are  presented  in  such  a  t 
open  new  worids  to  the  reader,  be  he  artist, 
sage  or  philosopher.    The  eminent   Epis< 
palian  divine  and  ripe  scholar.  Rev.  R.  Heber 
Newton,  did  not  in  the  least  exag- 
geiate  when  in  writing  of  this  work 
he  said:    "It  is  to  American  art 
what  Ruskin's  'Modem  Painters' 
was  to  the  art  of  Eng^d.    It  is 
not  merely  the  painter  who  may 
find    inspiration    in    this    noble 
work,    but    the    clergyman,    the 
teacher,  the  thou^tful  man  'and 
wconan  in  every  line  of  life  who 
would  fain  to  be  led  into  the  In- 
terpreter's   House   and    see    the 
inner  meaning  of  things.     It  is  a 
book  to  be  read   and   pondered 
in  quiet  hours  of  deepest  thought, 
when    the    soul    would 

worship."  pna  Dv 

To  the  student  of  art 
and  to  any  aspiring 
young   person   who   de-  " '  •"> 

aires  to  immensely  broad-  d„„wiih' 
en  and  de^ien  his  or  her  uDoihetcii 
culture  in  a  vital  and 
noble  way,  we  beheve 
that  this  book  will  prove 
"the  volume  of  volumes 
that  will  not  only  be- 
come a  fountain  of  peipetual  delight,  but  also  a  sumptuous  volume  worthy  of  a  permanent 
an  influence  that  will  enrich  the  whole  of  after  place  in  the  Ubraries  of  all  cultivated  Ameri- 
life.    It  is  an  ideal  Christmas  (pft.    It  is  also    cans. 


Z  LIMOOLN   DID   SAY. 


"THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL"— 
OUR  NOBLEST  SOCIAL  VISION. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  Tirtn.";   but  for  the  hosts  of  new  readers  we 

ther^ular  readers  of  The  Arena  to  the  char-  would   say   that  it   possesses  almost  all  the 

acter  of  Joaquin  Miller's  social  romance  and  charms  and  few  of  Uie  defects  of  the  various 

vision,  "The  Bcildino  of  the  Cnr  Bead-  social  visions  that  have  preceded  it.     Neither 


THE  JANUARY  **AB 

THE  JANUARY  "ARENA,"  which  will  open  Volume  XXXV.,  will  beoncofftc 
ablest,  handsomest  and  most  notable  issues  of  this  review  which  has  yet  appevei 
The  following  are  a  few  strong  features  which  we  expect  to  publish  and  which  cannot  fd 
to  be  of  interest  and  value  to  the  more  thoughtful  and  progressive  American  citkess. 

I.  THE  RAILWAY  EMPIBE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  By  Professor  Frank  Pumi. 
Ph.D.,  anther  of  "The  Oity  for  The  People,"  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand,"  etc 
This  is  the  most  startling  and  illuminating  paper  on  the  Railway  Question  that  has  appared 
It  is  at  ODce  compact  yet  comprehensive,  and  is  an  amazing  revelation  of  the  power  exerted  bji 
few  men  over  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  the  r^ublic.  Professor  ht- 
sons  for  the  last  three  years  has  given  most  of  his  time  to  an  exkaustive  study  of  the  Railway  Qos- 
tion,  visiting  various  European  nations  as  well  as  traveling  throughout  the  republic  and  gettof 
authentic  data.  This  paper  on  the  theme  that  is  uppermost  in  Congress  this  winter  should  be  fod 
by  eveiy  man  who  woiQd  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 

n.  MAKING  THE  WILDERNESS  TO  BLOSSOM  AS  THE  ROSE.  A  Magnilleently  Hill- 
trated  Paper  by  Prank  Vrooman. 
The  second  of  his  notable  series  on  "Uncle  Sam's  Romance  With  Science  and  the  Soil.**  lU 
paper  deals  with  the  wonderful  work  already  achieved  and  being  wrought  by  the  United  StMki 
Government  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  regions  through  irrigation.  It  is  splendidly  illustratel 
with  finely-executed  photographs  taken  for  the  government. 

m.    THE  SMELTER-TRUST  AND  THE  RAILROADS.    By  Hon.  J.  Warner  Milla. 

A  continuation  of  his  amazing  unmasking  of  the  march  of  plutocracy  and  the  usurpatioii  d 
corporate  wealth  in  the  state  of  Colorado. 

IV.  RIOHARD  MANSPIELD  :   THE  MAN  AND  HIS  WORK.    A  Oritieal  Study  and  A|- 

preciation  by  Kenyon  West.    Splendidly  Illustrated  With  a  Number  of  ExceptioB- 

ally  Fine  Portraits  of  Mr.  Mansfield. 
All  friends  of  the  great  actor  who,  since  the  death  of  Heniy  Irving,  stands  pre&ninent  as  die 
interpreter  of  histrionic  drama  in  the  English-speaking  world,  will  he  delighted  with  this  sympt- 
thetic  yet  critical  paper. 

V.  THE    ECONOMICS   OP   MOSES    AND    PRESENT-DAY  PROBLEMS.     By  Preddeat 

George  McA.  Miller,  Ph.D. 
The  second  contribution  in  the  great  series  of  papers  prepared  by  President  Miller  on  "Hie 
Economics  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus"  for  The  Arena. 

VI.  THE  DECORATIVE  ART-SPIRIT  OP  JAPAN.    By  Mrs.  P.  Edwin  ElweU. 

A  profoundly  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  underlying  principles  of  the  decorative  art-spirit  ol 
Japan  compared  with  Western  art  concepts.  This  paper  opens  The  Arena's  series  of  contribu- 
tions on  vital  art  and  great  artists  and  their  work,  which  will  be  a  strong  feature  of  the  maga&ne 
for  the  coming  year. 

VII.  THE  HEART  OP  THE  RAOE-QUESTION.    By  Archibald  H.  Grimk6,  A.M. 

The  opening  paper  of  three  profoundly  thoughtful  contributions  by  Archibald  H.  GrimH 
A.M.  Mr.  Grimk^,  who  is  a  graduate  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  and  the  author  of  exception- 
ally well-written  lives  of  Wiliiam  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Charles  Sumner,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest,  if  not,  indeed,  the  ablest,  living  thinker  among  the  colored  men  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  series  of  papers  will  be  an  important  contribution  to  the  vital  but  vexed  race  question. 

Vni.    GREAT  EVENTS  OP  THE   DAY  VIEWED  PROM  THE  STANDPOINT  OP  PRO- 
GRESSIVE DEMOCRACY.    By  B.  0.  Plower. 
This  editorial  survey  will  be  an  extension  of  The  Mirbor  of  the  Present  and  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  complete  editorial  examination  of  vital  present-day  happenings  as  seen  from  the 
view-point  of  progressive  democracy  that  has  yet  appeared  in  The  Arena.    Among  the  important 
subjects  discussed  by  Mr.  Flower  will  be  the  November  elections  and  their  significance,  important 
happenings  in  Europe,  Africa  and  under  the  Southern  Cross  and  issues  that  are  vital  in  American 
sodaJ,  economic  and  political  \\ie,  aa  ^e\\  ^^a  ^o\\.  ^i^^^  T^^>as^%\ft  «aN.^\s£9«D^<c2iQ&^  science,  litcn- 
ture  and  religion. 


"CAPE  COD  BALLADS  "-NEW  ENGLAND  LIFE  IN 
DIALECT  AND  SONG. 


Hftve  you  a  friend  who  u  ft  lover  of  the 
homely  and  ezpTeaaiTe^dUlect  of  New  Eng- 
land, who  tlao  mcUoeg  to  the  nmple,  heut- 
ielt  l&ja  which  come  from  the  brain  of  the 
people's  poet  ?  Then  you  wiU  March  far  be- 
fore you  aui  find  a  volume  of  vene  more  al- 
togeOier  ddi^tful  than  Joe  Lincohi's  "Capk 
Cod  BaLLAdb."  The  poenu  here  found  are 
ao  tme  to  lite,  so  fine  and  genuine,  that  thqr 
^ipeal  with  inesistible  force  to.  loven  of  the 


real  people  who  dwell  on  the  farms,  : 
villages  and  on  the  sea-coast  of  New  E 
The  volume  has  not  inappropriately  been 
termed  a  B)inphony  in  buff  and  brown.  It  it 
printed  on  a  fine  cream,  all-rag  paper  and  oon- 
tains  twenty-three  fine  drawings  by  Edward 
W.  Kemble.  It  is  bound  in  buff  cloth  stamped 
in  gdd  and  brown,  the  whcde  forming  a  beau- 
tiful little  volume  admirably  adapted  tor  gift 
purpoHS. 


"MOONBLIGHT"— WRITTEN  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BY 
DAN.  BEARD. 


Among  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
pcriiapa  you  have  some  social  reformer  friend 
who  inchnea  toward  the  ^ng^Tax.  If  so 
jou  cannot  do  better  than  to  present  ludi  a 
friend  with  a  copy  of  Dan.  Burd's  "MooH- 
BLiOHT."  For  the  famous  illustrator  and 
author  of  this  work  is  one  of  the  most  out- 
qwken  of  the  disdples  of  Henry  George,  and 
he  has  thrown  all  the  enthusiasm  of  the  social 
reformer  into  this  romance  of  the  coal  r^on, 
whidi  he  has  also  illustrated  with  fif^  pen- 
aod-ink  drawings  which  represent  the  artist 
at  his  best.  "Moombuoht"  is  to  the  Sin^e- 
TUer  what  Morris'  JVmm  From  Nowhere  is 
to  the  Socialist  For  the  radical  democrat 
with  a  leaning  to  the  social  philosophy  of 
Heniy  George  "Moombuoht"  will  be  a  most 
acceptable  present. 

All  these  books  represent  the  highest  achieve- 
ments in  the  book-maker's  art  as  found  in  the 
New  World.  They  are  printed  on  all-rag 
paper,  are  hand-sewed  and  ridily  bound. 
More  than  this,  tkeg  eon  neoer  be  bought 
at  "baryam"  anmUrt  or  at  "bargain" 
price*. 

We  believe  the  readers  of  The  Arena  will 
find  in  this  list  of  books  some  preaeots  that 
win  be  the  source  of  joy  and  profit  to  appre- 
ciative friends,  not  fi^  the  Christmas  season 
only,  but  during  the  long  winter  evenings  and 
thiou^Mut  many  years  that  are  to  come,  and 
that  will  also  prove  rich  treaaure-housea  of 
fine,  true  thought,  stimulating  the  mental 
faculties  and  cultivating  hig^,  fine  idealism. 
B.  O.  Flowbb. 


"And  witb— sham— u— •<  I  wld  belbn." 

THE  SCHOOL.COUHITnB   HAH. 
"  Ckp«  God  Balladi."     boRrnsht,  IWB,  br  A 


days.  I  think  I  never  missed  a  number  when  you  were 
its  editor,  and  I  recall  the  enthusiasm  it  awakened,  not 
only  amonff  my  own  drde  of  friends,  but  throughout 
our  state.  1  have  just  read  the  current  number.  It  is 
doing  a  srand  work  and  is  admirably  conducted.  Your 
editoriaS,  as  usual,  encourage  and  inspire  me." 

Another  prominent  citizen,  in  speaking  of  the  phe- 
nomenal influence  being  exerted  by  the  magazines  of 
America  over  the  popular  imagination  said: 

"Thirty  years  ago  the  editorial  pages  of  the  great 
daily  and  weddy  journals  were  perhaps  the  most  pow- 
erful opinion-forming  influences  in  America, — greater 
even  than  the  pulpit  and  the  lyceum  platform.  Since 
tiien  the  advertising  patronage  has  come  to  be  more 
and  inore  essential  to  the  success  of  the  dailv  pa{>ers, 
while  the  great  advertisers  are  so  bound  up  witn  various 
outside  enterprises  that  the  daily  press  is  no  lon^  the 
free-lance  it  once  was.  Conse(}uently  nothinf^  is  more 
marked  than  the  rapid  decline  in  the  editorial  ufluence 
eanrted  by  the  daily  press.  But  with  this  dedine  the 
magazines  have  been  markedly  risinff  in  their  com- 
manding sway  over  the  consdenoe  and  intdlect  of  the 
masses.  Many  of  the  magazines  are  not  beholden  to 
privileged  interests  or  the  i»«judice  and  caprice  of 
wealth,  and  the  peodle  have  turned  to  them  for  authori- 
tative utterances.  This  largely  accounts  for  the  phe- 
nomenal success  of  those  magazines  that  are  laigely 
editorial  in  character  and  that  cover  the  important 
events  of  the  worid  with  comments  on  the  various  note- 
worthy happenings.  The  magazines  have  to-day  in 
&  lai{|e  way  become  the  great  publio-opinion-aiousing 
and  influendnff  asendes  of  America.  Now,"  contin- 
ued this  friend,  the  growing  nimiber  who  desire  to 
see  the  dty,  state  and  nation  rescued  from  the  sri^  of 
the  grafters,  who  wish  to  see  privilege  give  place  to  lust 
economic  conditions  for  all  tne  people  and  the  leva  of 
statesmanship  raised,  fully  appredate  the  fact  that  The 
Arena  is  grandly  caning  forward  the  standard  of 
democracy  and  is  Decoming  a  beacon-light  and  a  source 
of  unfailing  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  n'ee  institutions  the  world  over.  Manv  of 
us,  however,  feel  that  all  that  is  now  needed  to  make  it 
an  ideal  magazine  for  friends  of  progressive  democracy 
and  economic  advance  is  the  extension  of  the  editoriid 
scope,  so  that  it  shall  each  month  furnish  a  complete 
survey  of  the  more  important  events  and  movements 
throughout  the  world  and  be  a  reflex  of  the  most  im- 
portant utterances  of  the  master-minds  in  state,  school, 
church,  and  in  the  worlds  of  art,  sdence  and  literature." 

It  is  to  meet  this  general  demand  that  we  have  ar- 
ranged to  enlarge  the  editorial  scope  of  the  magazine 
so  as  to  give  our  readers  a  monthly  survey  of  the  most 
notable  nistoric  events  and  utterances,  with  spedal 
reference  to  the  foflowing  subjects : 

I.  Leading  Events  in  the  Political,  Economic 

and  Social  World  from  the  Democratic 
View-Point. 

(a)  The  City. 
(6)  The  State. 

(c)  The  Nation. 

(d)  The  World  Beyond  Our  Borders. 

II.  Advance  in  Science,  Art,  Education  and 

The  Drama. 

III.  Progress  in  EtUcB  and  'B.^V^oiv. 


IV.  The  Literary  World :  Men  and  Wome 
Who  are  MaJdng  the  -Literatare  of  tl 
Present. 

V.  The  World  of  Books. 

(a)  Book  Studies. 

(6)  Book  Reviews. 

(e)  Brief  Characteriaationa  of  Books  ai 

Literary  News. 

VI.  Men  and  Women  Who  Are  MoTiiif  tl 
World  Forward:  Brief  Oharacieris 
tions  and  Biographioal  Sketehea. 

VII.  Hours  With  Modem  Masters:  Ints 
▼lews  With  Leading  Bapresentatli 
Thinkers  and  Workers.    Illustrated. 

As  has  been  the  case  since  the  present  publuiier  pa 
chased  The  Arena,  the  Editorial  Department  wis  I 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  B.  O.  Floweb. 

Our  Regular  Essay  Department. 

More  than  ever  will  this  review  for  1006  be  an  aici 
in  which  will  i^i>ear  the  master-thoughts  of  the  mo 
vital  and  progressive  thinkers  of  the  age,  and  ^■p*''**^ 
will  The  Axena  be  a  nughty  engine  for  motal  ai 
ethical  advance — a  consdenoe-foroe  that  will  i^i^ 
to  the  highest  in  miui,  awakening  exalted  patriotM 
and  acti^ihr  stimulatii^  the  rising  tide  of  civic  r^ 
eousne^  while  developing  all  that  is  finest  and  best  i 
Uie  individual.  As  cfuring  the  past  year*  ao  in  TM 
our  Essajrs  will  be  authontative,  bold,  vinle  and  oAe 
startling  in  their  exposures  of  the  oomiption  that ; 
threatening  free  institutions  and  degrading  Americi 
manhood. 

Our  Oampaign  for  Awakening  the  Oiyic 
Spirit  of  The  Nation. 

The  campaign  which  was  inaugurated  in  The  Absn 
by  Mr.  Blankenburg  last  January  did  much  to  aroua 
the  press  and  people  of  Pennsylvania  and  Fhiladebhi 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  degraiding  bondage  which  In 
brought  shame  and  dishonor  upon  their  state  and  dtj 
In  Colorado,  since  the  masterly  papers  of  Mr.  MQJl 
have  begun  to  appear,  there  are  multitudinous  sign 
of  a  moral  awakoung.  Already  a  State  Voters'  Lesga 
has  been  formed  for  the  purification  of  the  politics  c 
the  Centennial  State,  ana  though  the  city  aectioD  c 
Denver  does  not  take  place  till  next  spring,  a  vigoron 
municipal  agitation  has  already  begun  among  thoi 
interested  in  savins  the  dty  from  the  oontinuea  spohi 
tion  of  the  public-service  companies.  Mr.  Mflli 
papers  during  the  next  six  months  will  be  even  mor 
vital  than  they  have  been  in  the  past  Th^  will  del 
with: 

1.  The  Smelter- Trust  and  the  Railways. 

a.  Preliminary  Strikes  and  The  Bight-Hour  Flfht 

8.  The  Great  Metal  and  Coal  Strike  of  190S-0*. 

4.  Oivil  Liberty  and  the  OonrU. 

6.  The  Overthrow  of  the  Ballot. 

6.  The  Remedy. 

The  thorough  campaign  carried  on  by  Thb  AssKi 
to  awaken  Pennsylvania,  and  now  beine  carried  for 
ward  to  arouse  the  dvic  spirit  of  Coloram,  will  be  evi 
denced  in  other  series  of  masteriy  papers  that  wiH  fol 
low  those  of  Mr.  Mills,  it  being  our  purpose  to  awaka 


tiie  oonsdeiice  of  the  whole  nation  by  a  systematic  edu- 
catjonal  asitation  through  the  pubucation  of  authori- 
tative rematioDS  of  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the  city, 
tiie  state  and  the  nation. 

The  Most  Important  Series  of  Railway 
Papers  of  Recent  Years. 

It  affords  us  great  pleasure  to  announce  that  we  have 
made  npedal  arrangements  with  Professor  Frank  Par- 
■ops,  PI1.D.,  author  of  The  Story  of  New  Zealand,  The 
CfUy  for  the  People^  etc,  etc.,  to  preoare  for  The  Abena 
m  senes  of  papm  on  the  Raflway  Question.  IVofessor 
Susons  resumed  hisposition  as  a  member  of  the  Fac- 
iiltyr  of  the  Boston  University  Law  School  so  as  to  be 
able  to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  preparation  of  his 
great  work  on  the  Railways  and  some  otiier  politico- 
flOODomic  treatises  on  whicn  he  had  long  been  engaged. 
Vbr  the  last  two  years  he  has  given  the  mater  poraon 
cf  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Railway  Question,  visit- 
iqg  Great  Britain  and  Continental  Europe  so  as  to 
personally  acquaint  himself  with  aU  facts  and  details 
cf  the  systems  in  the  Old  Worid,  and  traveling  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  collecting  authentic  data. 
^  This  new  series  of  papers  will  oe  not  only  a  most 
tmiely«  but  an  absolutely  authoritative  discussion  of 
^rital  iaterest  to  all  thoughtful  Americans.  The  first 
paper  will  be  a  leading  feature  of  the  January  Arena 
and  is  entitied  "The  lUilway  Empire.**  The  full  series 
^1  be  as  follows: 

I.  The  Railway  Bmplre. 

n.  Railway  Dltorlminatlon. 

UL  Federal  Begnlailon  of  Railroad  Rates, 

jy.  Swiss  Railroads. 

y.  Oermaa  Railroads. 

Many  of  the  facts  contained  in  these  papers  arc  of 
the  most  startling  character,  and  they  contain  a  vast 
amount  of  material  that  every  dtisen  of  the  republic 
ought  to  be  acquainted  with;  farmer  and  laborer  no 
less  than  the  merchant  and  professional  man  are  vitally 
interested  in  this  question  which  is  luminously  presented 
in  this  series. 

The  Economics  of  Moses  and  of  Jesns. 

A  series  of  papers  quite  as  important  in  their  wav  as 
those  of  Mr.  Mills  is  President  Georse  McA.  Miller's 
"Economics  of  Moses  and  of  Jesus,*  the  first  contri- 
bution of  which  appears  in  this  issue  of  The  Arena. 
There  wiU  be  five  papers  in  the  series,  and  we  believe 
tliat  if  eveiy  Christian  minister  in  this  land  could  be 
induced  to  read  them  they  would  work  an  economic 
revolution  that  would  rejuvenate  our  nation  and  make 
it  again  the  splendid  moral  standard-bearer  of  civiliza- 
tion which  was  its  proud  distinction  for  manv  years 
after  the  Revolutionary  war.  President  Miller,  in 
addition  to  being  one  of  the  ablest  of  our  broad-minded 
educators,  is  exceptionally  well  qualified  to  handle 
these  subjects  in  a  masteriy  manner,  as  he  brings  to  his 
work  a  thoroughly-trained  legal  mind  and  a  heart  warm 
with  love  for  justice  and  the  ethics  of  the  Golden  Rule. 
Moreover,  he  has  made  the  ethics  of  Moses  and  of 
Jesus  the  subject  of  profound  studv  for  manv  years. 
These  papers  alone  wiU  be  worth  far  more  than  the 
subscription  price  of  The  Arena  to  all  earnest  Chris- 
tians wno  love  dvic  righteousness  and  to  whom  the  life 
and  teachings  of  the  founder  of  Christianity  are  more 
than  an  idle  name  and  an  intellectual  abstraction. 


Oonstmctiye  Work  Being  Oarried  Forward 
by  the  GoTemment. 

Another  series  of  papers  which  opens  in  this  issue 
and  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  special  attention  of 
our  friends  has  been  prepared  expressly  for  The 
Arena  by  Mr.  Frank  Vrooman,  of  Washington.  The 
first  of  these  l>apers  concerns  the  wonderful  work  that 
has  been  carried  on  by  the  Agricultural  Department, 
and  appears  under  the  general  heading  of  "  Unde  Sam*s 
Romance  With  Scienae  and  the  Soil.'  The  first  divis- 
ion of  the  discussion  appears  in  this  issue  and  is  con- 
cerned with  the  Agricultural  Department's  work  with 
"The  Fiekl."  It  will  be  foUowed  in  January  by  an 
equally  interesting  paper  on  "The  F<»est,"  and  that 
in  turn  wiU  be  foUowed  by  a  paper  on  "The  Stream." 
Then  will  come  a  luminous  description  of  the  great 
national  Congressional  Idbrary,  and  finally  a  pi^er 
on  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  the  Ckvil-Servioe 
Commission.  Mr.  Vrooman  is  a  brilliant  writer  ami 
the  rare  charm  of  being  able  to  invest  authentic 

ita  and  statistical  matter  with  the  interest  of  romance. 

The  Negro  Question  Considered  Funda- 
mentally. 

Ph>bably  no  question  of  the  day  has  been  more  dis- 
cussed than  this  problem,  yet  for  the  most  part  these 
discussions  have  been  either  painfully  superncial  or  ao 
ccJored  by  prejudice  that  little  real  value  has  attadied 
to  them;  yet  no  thoughtful  American  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate that  it  is  one  of  the  gravest  problems  that  faces 
our  statesmen,  and  nowhere  is  it  more  important  that 
discussions  should  deal  with  the  fundamental  facts 
involved  and  that  tb^  should  be  carried  on  with  due 
regard  to  the  principles  of  justice.  The  hope  of  a 
democracy,  when  it  is  confronted  by  any  ^|rave  or  peril- 
ous problem,  lies  in  the  fearless  recognition  of  aU  the 
facts  involved,  the  exercise  of  dispassionate  reason, 
and  conformity  to  the  demands  of  justice;  and  The 
Arena  takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing:  that  we  have 
arranged  for  a  senes  of  discussions  on  this  extremd^ 
important  question  during  the  ensuing  year.  This 
senes  wiU  be  opened  by  some  papers  which  have  been 
prepared  with  great  care  by  Archibald  H.  Grimk^  A. 
M.,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  thoughtful  ra>- 
resentatives  of  the  Ne^  race  in  the  New  l^rid.  Mi. 
Grimk^,  who  after  finishing  his  collegiate  education  in 
the  Lincoln  University,  graduated  m>m  the  Harvard 
Law  School  in  1874,  is  Uie  author  of  one  of  the  bert 
lives  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  that  has  appeared  in 
this  country.  His  life  of  Charles  Sumner  is  also  re- 
garded as  a  standard  work.  We  expect  to  open  this 
series  of  papo^  in  our  January  issue. 

Direct-Legislation  the  Safeguard  of 
Democracy. 

We  resret  to  say  that  the  paper  announced  for  this 
issue  by  Mr.  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  A.M.,  President  of  the 
National  Direct-Legislation  League,  has  been  unavoid- 
Mv  crowded  out,  but  will  appear  in  our  Januaiv  issue 
and  wiU  be  the  firat  of  a  series  of  strong  papers  on  Direct- 
Legislation — that  all-important  democratic  provision 
for  the  preservation  of  a  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people  which  wiU  be  a  striking 
feature  of  The  Arena  for  1906. 

Space  forbids  our  dwelling  on  the  many  authoritative 
papers  dealing  with  political,  social  and  economic 
thoues  that  wul  appear  in  eariy  isswea  c^  Ti'bx.  Wwrrk. 


In  passing,  however,  we  desire  to  mention  a  few  other 
striking  attractions  that  will  be  features  of  this  maga- 
zine for  the  ctnning  year. 

Oharacter-Sketches  and  OonTersationB. 

A  feature  of  Tiik  Arena  for  1900  that  will  prove  of 
interest  and  value  tkiU  l>e  character-sketches  of  leading 
poets,  artists,  sculptors,  educators  and  authors,  illus- 
trated and  WTitten  so  as  to  bring  the  reader  into  sym- 
pathetic! touch  vriih  the  workeA  who  are  adding  so 
much  to  the  idealism,  the  culture  and  the  finer  aspira- 
tions of  our  people.  Following  these  sketches  will  be 
conversations  with  these  earnest  thinkers  on  subjects 
of  present  interest  and  practical  value  to  those  who 
wisn  to  broaden  their  culture  and  keep  abreast  of  the 
best  thought  of  our  wonderful  age.  In  our  January 
iasue  we  expect  to  oi)en  this  series  w4th  a  conversation 
eiven  by  Edwin  Markham,  the  greatest  living  poet  of 
democracy. 

Art,  The  Drama  and  Education. 

The  Arena  for  1906  will  contain  a  number  of  papers 
devoted  to  the  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  general 
culture  of  the  reader  and  to  stimulating  interest  in  a 
great  American  art,  in  a  noble  drama  that  shall  be 
worthy  of  the  republic,  and  in  progressive  and  demo- 
cratic education. 

In  the  Januar}'  issue  we  expect  to  open  the  series  of 

EapNcrs  on  art  by  the  publication  of  a  brilliant  contri- 
ution  on  "ITie  Principles  of  the  Decorative  ^\rt  Spirit 
of  Japan  in  Comparison  With  Those  of  Western  Coun- 
tries,*' by  Mrs.  F.  Edwin  FJwell.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  papers  we  have  read  in  months  and  is 
a  distinct  addition  to  the  vital  art  literature  of  the  day. 
Our  series  of  paj)crs  on  dramatic  art  tkiU  be  opened 
by  a  contribution  in  the  next  Lssue,  prepared  for  The 
Arena  by  the  eminent  dramatic  critic,  essayist  and 
novelist,  Kenvon  West,  on  Richard  Alansfield,  who 
since  the  deatn  of  Sir  llenn'  lr\'ing  is  the  leading  his- 
trionic artist  on  the  English-speaking  stage.  This 
paper  will  be  magnificently  illustratra.  It  will  be 
toUowed  by  another  of  Professor  Archibald  Henderson's 
delightful  critical  papers.  This  one  will  dc^il  with 
Maeterlinck  and  his  work. 

Our  educational  i>u})ers  will  be  opened  by  a  sketch 
of  the  life  of  and  the  great  work  being  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Wilson  L.  Gill.  A.M.,  the  founder  of  the  School 
City  and  the  man  who  ^^ill  rank  with  Pestalozzi  and 
Frohel  as  one  of  the  great  masters  and  pioneers  in  the 
field  of  progressive  eauc-ation.  A  fine  portrait  of  Mr. 
Gill  will  accompany  tliLs  paper. 

Civilization-Builders. 

Another  ]^>iiul:ir  feature  of  The  Akjlva  for  next  year 
will  Ihj  the  nrilliaiit  biographical  sketches  and  pen- 
pictures  of  men  and  women  who  have  wrought  nobly 
lor  cixiliwition.  There  will  l>e  thrtHj  series  of  these 
papers:  *'('ivilization-Huikleri>  Who  Have  Passed  From 
View":  **Pre.sriit-l)ay  Ix'aders  of  Pure  Democracy"; 
and  "C'hampioiis  oi"  tlie  Petjple' Against  ('orporation 


Despotism  and  Machine-Rule.*'  The  series  deslbiK 
with  democratic  leaden  of  the  preMot  is  opened  in  tUi 
issue  of  The  Arena  by  Professor  Bemia*  sdmiFdhlf 
pen-picture  of  Mayor  Johnson  of  Cleveland.  Not 
month  we  expect  to  publish,  as  the  ]naug:und  contxi- 
bution  in  oiu*  aeries  on  Civilisation-Builders  DVho  Hive 
Passed  from  View,  a  noble  and  inspiring  P<^P^  <^  ^ 
late  Samuel  M.  Jones.  ^  the  Golaen-Rule  Major  d 
Toledo,  the  man  and  his  message,  written  cjqMU^y 
for  The  Arena  by  a  brilliant  writer  who  was  for  nsay 
years  a  neighbor  and  an  intimate  friend  of  the  anqik; 
fine,  true  num  who  lived  the  Christ-life  and  left  an  ii* 
fluence  for  good  that  will  never  die.  A  fine  portrut  of 
Mayor  Jones  will  acoompanjr  this  paper. 

Among  the  first  contributions  that  will  appear  in  the 
series  on  leaders  who  are  fighting  the  people's  batik 
against  corrupt  corporations  and  machine^rnle,  irill  be 
a  sketch  of  Governor  Robert  M.  LaFoUette,  United 
States  Senator-elect  from  Wisconsin.  A  fine  portrsl 
of  Grovemor  I^aFoUette  will  also  accompany  this  paps. 

Among  the  Oartoonists. 

Our  popular  series  of  illustrated  aketches  deaUqg 
with  leading  American  newspaper  cartoonists,  and  gir- 
ing  portraits  and  examples  of  their  best  drawings.  «il 
oontmue  to  be  a  feature  of  The  Ab£na  durins  the  en- 
suing year.  We  shall  also  publish  a  number  of  origiial 
full-page  cartoons  drawn  expressly  for  this  iffg"""* 
be  leading  cartoonisE^  such  as  Garnet  Warren  ^dRju 
Walker,  and  each  month  we  shall  also  reproduce  tlie 
cream  of  current  cartoons  from  the  daily  press. 

Popular  Features :  Art,  Fiction,  Bi 


Finely-executed  illustrations  {Minted  on  smooth  paper 
will  be  an  attractive  feature  of  The  Arena  for  next 
year  and  wilj  add  greatly  to  its  popularity.  It  is  our 
purpase  to  print  two  forms  of  smooth  paper  m  eadi  imuje^ 
thus  enabhng  us  to  publish  a  number  of  picturei  in 
addition  to  tne  full-page  portraits  that  ha\'e  gi\*en  sudi 
general  satisfaction  during  the  past  year. 

In  recent  months  we  nave  given  considerable  spsoe 
to  well-written  short  stories  of  American  life,  and  tUi 
feature  will  be  a  marked  characteristic  of  The  Arena 
during  the  coming  year,  as  we  desire  to  give  such  varieiy 
and  interest  to  the  contoit-matter  of  Die  magazine  u 
to  make  its  monthly  visits  eagerly  anticipated  by  iD 
members  of  the  home  circle. 

Another  {wpular  feature  will  be  fascinating  bio- 
graphical sketches,  handsomely  illustrated,  dealii^  wftfa 
tne  lives,  thought  and  work  of  the  really  great  men  sod 
women  of  the  past  and  present  This  series  is  opened 
in  the  Decemlxsr  numb^  by  Professor  Noii*s  brief  but 
admirable  sketch  of  General  San  Martin,  the  hero  and 
liberator  of  South  America. 

These  are  but  a  few  hints  of  the  good  things  tliat  are 
in  store  for  our  readers. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  The  Arena  imder  the  nan- 
agenicut  of  Mr.  Brandt  to  perform  far  more  than  we 
liave  promised,  and  in  closing  we  wish  to  say  that  we 
have  ii  number  of  strong  features  and  important  im- 
provements in  mind  which  we  believe  will  go  far  toward 
making  the  next  year  the  most  brilliant  in  tlie  liistoiT 
of  Tiik  Arena. 
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If  you  have  not  read  the  November        This  is  something  we  never  have  done 

number  of  Outdoors  you  have  missed     before,  for  we  sincerely  believe  that  no  -j- 

a  treat.     If  you  do  not  read  the  De-      better  outdoor  magazine  is  published  w 

cember    issue    it    will  .     and  that  twelve  issues  ||jt- 

be  your  and  not    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H     ^°^  $i.oo,  a  little  ak 

ours,  ^^^^^ff^^^^H?!^^     ^*°   cents   a   week,   is  X 

Just  to  introduce  the    !''VL/U  I'L^vJvJKjJ' ]     very     cheap     for     the  ? 

magazine   to   you   and    .    ,■  i,;..,-^^ .--,.,'■  ^z  L.,.n,r,L,i\  pleasure  and  entertain-  W 

show  you  what  magnitj-       MBa;^BVC~'"^^^        ment  that  a  magazine  4f 

cent  value  can  be  had  for       HPlBU^-     t!^|        '^^  ^^  standard  charac-  ^ 

the  small  sum  of  $i.oo     i  ^H^^^T^  1^^        ^^'^  °^   Outdoors   will  ^ 

a   year,    we    will   send     '  ^P^^^I^^K  \IU|        bring    into    your  ^ 

you  the  October,   No-        fm^^^^K^^^      *^        home.  ^ 
vember  and  December       (■J^^^^^^K                       Recreation,  the  coun- 
issues  for  25  cents.    If,     1  tr^^^^V^^^          1        ^''>'    ^O"*^'    travel,  ad- 
however,  you  are  wil-    ('Ev '^^^^V^^^^ -..^        venture,      nature-stud- 

Hng  to  take  our  word    jlft^^^^H^B^^a^l        '^^>   ^P^^^-   fiction   and  ^ 

for  it  and  invest  $t.oo    ^Ki^^^B^J^nlMH  J     poetry — all     of     these  ^ 

for  a  year's   subscrip-    ^^^^^^^^^^^k^^^H  J     are     features     of     the  X 

we  ^^^^^^^^H^^^^^^BM     i^^^^ii^c-  S 

send  you  the  October,    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^|        Outdoor  the  W 

November  and  Decern-    ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^*    field    that    we    exploit  W 

bet    issues    free,    making    a    fifteen      and    everything    connected    with    it  j||^ 

months'    offer    for    $1.00.  comes  within  our  range,  Mf 

The  following  coupon  is   for  your  convenience :  ilJL 

- — — » 

Outdoors  Company,  w 

150  Fifth  Ave.,  New   York.  j^ 

Gentlemen : —  i^ 

St 

Please  enter  my  name  as  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  for  months,  for  ^ 

which  I  enclose   mk 

■Name    W 

Address    2 
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THE  HABAZINE 


THE  PURPOSE 
IS  YOUR   I 


"I  believe  that  equal  and  exact  justice  between  man  and  man 
should  be  the  object  of  law.  I  believe  that  Bpeclol  priTileffes  can 
never  be  granted  to  one  class  withoat  gross  injastice  to  others." 

Tom  Watson's  Magazine 
Is  YOUR  Magazine 

You  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  our  couotiy  is 
being  ruined  by  graft,  corruption,  lack  of  equal  justice  and  by 
the  oppression  of  corporations.  We  are  fighting  these  things. 
Help  us  make  the  fight. 

TOM    WATSON'S    MAGAZINE 

Roook    B  363 

121    WEST    42h>    street,    NEW   YORK 
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BOOKSTORES    WHERE 

''THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTIFUL" 

FOR    SALE 


For  the  benefit  of  Thb  Absna  readers,  we  give  the  foOowing  list  of  bookstores  where  they  can  purchase 
Joaquin  Miller's  latest  book,  without  the  additional  charge  for  postage,  which  is  chanped  on  orders  sent  to  the 
publisher.  With  but  a  few  exceptions,  they  also  carry  a  stodc  of  the  other  "  Brandt  Books,"  and  it  would  pay 
jou  to  examine  them  before  sdecting  books  for  Holiday  Gifts. 


Alabama. 

Auburn— R.  W.  Burton. 
Btrmingham— Dewberry  &  Sons. 
Kobile— Cbris  Burke. 
Ifootsomery— Ed.  C.  Fowler  Co. 

Arkansas. 

Hot  Springs— F.  C.  Boving,  418  Central  ave. 
Little  Rock— New  Wilson-Webb  Co.,  212 

Main  St. 
Tszarkana— J.  S.  Ragland. 

ArisoBla. 
Phoenix— Phoenix  Sta.  A  News  Ca 


Oallfomla. 

Alameda— Henry  Schneider,  1435  Park  St 
Berkeley— N.  J.  Abbott  &  Son. 

F.  B.  Sadler.  2118  Center  St. 

Student's  Cooperative  Society. 
Fresno— C.  T.  Cearley. 

C.  H.  Riege. 

South,  Fentem  &  Trantweim. 
Los  Angles,  Cal  —Fowler  Bros.,  221 W.  2nd. 

B.  F.  Gardner,  805  8.  Spring  St. 
Jones*  Book  Store. 
Oliver  A  Haines,  106  8.  Spring  St. 

C.  C.  Parker,  246  S  Broadway. 
Stoll  &  Thayer  Co.,  252  a  Spring  St. 

Hua— The  David  L.  Haas  Co. 
Oaaland— CharlesQ.  Hardy,  961  Broadway. 

Smith  Bros.  462 18th  St. 
Pasadena— J.  8.  Olassoock. 

A.  C.  Vroman. 
Bsn  Dlego-^.  C.  Psckard,  951  5th  ave. 
San  Frandaoo— Milton  Bradley  Co. » 122  Mo- 
Alllster  St. 

Cnnnlngham,  Curtiss  &  Welsh,  819 
SansomeSt 

Paul  Elder  &  Co.,  288  Post  St 

Payot,  Upham  &  Co.,  100  Battery  St. 

A.  M.  Robertson,  126  Post  St. 

DeWitt  A  Snelling.266  Stockton  St 

Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  711  Mission  St. 
San  Jose— E.  W.  Maynard,  112  S.  1st.  St 
SanU Barbara— M  CFaulding,  781  State  St 

W.  W.  Osborne.  981  State  St. 
Btoekton— C.  A.  Jossa. 

Oolorado. 

Bonlder— Paul  Raymond,  2043 12th  St. 

canon  City— F.  H.  Whipple. 

Colorado  Springs— Whitney  &  Grimwood,  , 

20 NTryon  St  I 

Denver— Daniels  &  Fisher. 

Kendrick  Bk  &  SUty.  Co.,  16th  and 

Stout  St  I 

Dnrango— A.  L.  RIchey  &  Bro. 
Laadville— Richey  Bros. 
Pnsblo— Bouney  A  Haines  Sta.  Co. 

I  Oonneotlout. 

Ansonia— H.  A.  Jordan. 
Bridgeport— Howland  Dry  Goods  Co. 

H.  H.  Jackson.  990  Main  St. 
Derby— Robert  S.  Gardner,  241  Main  St 
"     Hartford— Brown.  Thomson  &  Ca 
Merlden— E  T.  Sills.  12  Palace  Block. 
MIddletown— J.  A.  Brostch. 
New  Haven— Edw.  P.  Judd  Co. 

Kingsbury-Reeves  Co.,  92  Crown  St 

Pease-Lewis  Co.,  102  Church  St. 
Norwalk-W.  P.  Beers. 
Waterbnry— J.  H.  Devereaux  &  Co.,  25  E. 
Main  St 

Geo.  N.  Ella. 

Delaware. 

Wilmington— E.  8.  R.  Butler  &  Son,  420 
Market  St 


Dlstrlot  of  Columbia. 
Washington— Wm.  Ballantyne  &  Sons,  428 
7th  St 
Brentano's,  18th  A  F.  SU. 
C.  C.  Purseil.  418  9th  St.  N.  W. 
Swayse,  Bailey  &  Co.,  617  7th  St 
Woodward  &  Lothrop. 

Florida. 

Jacksonville— H.  &  W.  B.  Drew  Co. 
O.  T.  Jones.  419  W.  Bay  St. 
Qeoraia. 
Atianta-Buehl  Book  Co.,  69  Whitehall  St 
Augusta— A.  W.  Dellquest  Book  Co.,  215 
Mcintosh  St 

minois. 
Bloomington— Read  &  White. 
Champaign— D.  H.  Tripp  &  Son. 
Chicago— American  Baptist  Pub.  Society, 
177  Wabash  Ave. 

F.  M.  Morris,  171  Madison  St. 

University  of  Chicago  Press. 

P.  V.  Fitspatrick,  154  22nd  St 

A.  C.  McCfurgA  Co..  215  Wabash  Ave. 
Deeatur-Chodat's  News  House,  148  E. Main 
Evanston— H.  E.  Chandler  &  Co. 
Freeport— Brown  A  Dollmeyer. 

Pattison  &  Kryder. 
Joliet  DL— Joliet  News  Printing  Op. 
Peoriar-D.  H.  Tripp  &  Son,  208  Main  St 
Rockford,  111.— H.  H.  Waldo. 
Sprin^ld— Ooe  Brothers. 

Frank  Simmons. 

Indiana. 
Bvansvilie-Smith  &  Butterfleld.  204  Main 
Indianapolis— Pettis  Dry  Goods  Co.       ^ 

Bobbs-MerrUl  Co..  11  Washington  St. 

Scoileld-Pierson  Co..  146  N.  Penn.  st. 
Lafayette— Jacques-Muller  Co. 
Logansport— C.  W.  Graves,  817  4th  ave. 
Peru— West  &  Stevens.  »^,,  , 

Richmond— Ell  wood  Morrls&Co.  720  Main. 

Nicholson  &  Bro.,  729  Main  St 
South  Bend-H.  S.  Miller,  124  S.  Michigan. 


Iowa. 

Burlington— Mauro  &  Wilson. 
Cedar  Rapids— Geo.  A.  MuUin  Co. 
Council  Bluflh-D.  W.  BushnelL 
Davenport— Thomas  Thompson. 
DesMoines-Baker-Trisler Co., 420 Walnut  . 
Dubuque— Harger^^Blish.  2fain& 9th  Sts. 
Iowa  City— Cemy  &  Louis. 

J.  J.  Lee.  117  Washington  St 
Keokuk— Samuel  C.  Westcott 
Mount  Ayr— W.  S.  Berkey  ii  Son.    . 
Mount  Vernon— W.  G.  Power. 
Sioux  City-J.  M.  Pinckney  Co.,  409  4th  St 

Kansas. 

Atchison— Mrs.  I    P.  Stephens,  727  Com- 
mercial St. 

Fort  Scott-John  F.  Cottrell. 

lola— Evans  Bros.  .   ^      ^^^ 

Kansas  «ty— W.  T.  Maunder  &  Co.,  632 
Minn.  Ave. 

Lawrence— Rowlands   &  Stevenson,  818 
Mass.  St 

Leavenworth— C.  M.  Chance  &  Co.,  414 
Delaware  St 

Salina— L  A.  Will. 

Topeka— Hsll  Sta.  Co..  023  Kansas  Ave. 

Wichita— Goldsmiih  Bk.  &  Sta.  Co.,  122  E. 
D<>URlas8  Ave. 
C.  A.  Tanner  &  Co.,  122  N.  Main  St 

Kentucky. 

1  Frankfort-Guy  Barrett. 
Louisville— Baptist  Book  Concern.  642  4th 
i  Chas.  T.  Dearing.  356  4th  Ave. 

John  P.  Morton  &  Co.,  440  N.  Main  St  ■ 

LonlBlana.  ' 

New  Orleans— F.  F.  UanseW  Ai  Bio.,  "V\ 
Canal  St. 


KissiBSippi. 

Jackson— Eyrich  A  Co. 
Vicksbuig^-Clark  &  Ca 

Mains. 

Eastport— C.  H.  Cummings,  101  Water  St 
Portland— J.  R.  Libby  Co. 

Loring,  Short  &  Harmon,  474  Con- 
gresiSt 
Rockland— A.  J.  Huston,  386  Main  St 

Maryland. 

Baltimore— Eichelberger  Book  Co.,  808  N. 
Charles  St 
Lycett  Stationers,  811  N.  Charles  St 
Nunn  &  Co.,  227  N.  Howard  St 

Cumberland— John  A.  Fulton  Co. 

Massachusetts. 

Barnstable— Miss  A.  B.  Hinckley. 
Boston— American  Baptist  Pub.  Soc.,  256 
Washington  St 

W.  B.  Clarke  Co..  26  Tremont  St. 

Connegational  a  S.  &  Pub.  Soc.,  14 
Beacon  St. 

De Wolfe  &  Fiske  Co. .  365  Washington. 

Houghton  &  Dutton. 

Old  Comer  Bookstore,27BromfleldSt. 

R.  H.  White  &  Co. 
Cambridge— Harvard    Co5perative    Soc., 
Dane  Hall. 

Gea  H.  Kent 
Fall  River— Robert  Adams. 
Fitchburg— H.  E.  Remington  &  Co.,  856 

Main  St 
Gloucester— Procter  Brothers  Co.,  108 Main. 
Holyoke-JohuRon,  Butler  &  Co.,  202  High 
Lowell— G.  C.  Prince  &  Son,  106  Merrimao 
Lynn— Burrows  &  Sanborn. 

J.  J.  Costello,  13  Central  Sq. 

P.  B.  Magrane. 
Marlboro— C.  8.  Thomson. 
New  Bedford— H.  B  Hutchinson  A  Co., 
198  Union  St. 

Robert  W.  Taber,  28  Pleasant  St 
North  Adama-Bstate  of  F.  L.  Tilton,  87 

Main  St. 
Plymouth— A.  S.  Burbank. 
Salem— Almjr.  Bigelow  A  Washburn. 
Springfield- Forbes  &  Wallace 

Henry  R.  Johnson,  318  Main  St. 

Smith  A  Murray. 
Worcester— Davis  &  Banister,  889  Main  St. 

Denholm  &  McKay  Co. 

Sanford-Putnam  Co.,  810  Main  St. 


Michigan. 

Adrian— G.  Roscoe  Swift. 

Ann  Arbor— Sheehan  &  Co.,  820  S.  State  St 
Geo.  Wahr. 

Battle  Creek— E  C.  Fisher  &  Co.,  12  Main. 

Detroit— J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

John  V.  Sheehan  &  Co.,  160  Wood- 
waid  Ave 

Flint— M.  E.  Carlton,  510  Saginaw  St 

Grand  Rapids— W.  Millard  Palmer  Co.,  20 
Monroe  St 

Kalamaaoo— Beecher'A  Kymer,  120  S.  Bur- 
dick  St. 

Saginaw— F.  J.  Kelsey.  216  Genesee  St. 

Ypsllantl— Rogers  -  Weinmaiin  -  Matthews 
Co.,  118  Congress  St 

Minnesota. 

Duluth— Albertson  Sta.  A  Bk.  Co.,  380  W. 
Superior  St. 

LundberR  &  Stone,  21  W.  Superior. 
Fergus  Fallh—W.  R.  Smith. 
Mankato— Stewart  &  Holmes. 
Minneapolis— Wm.  Donaldson  &  Co. 

Nathaniel  McCarthy  .710  Nicollet  ave. 

Powers  Mercantile  Co. 
Moorhead— B.  F.  Mackall.  510  Front  St. 
St  Cloud— E.  W.  At  wood  &.  Ca.s  5iVl  <iN.. 


''THE  BUILDING  OF  THE  CITY  BEAUTinil 

IS  FOR  SALE  AT  THE  FOLLOWINS  BOOKSTORES 


MlMonrL 

Chillioothe—Wm  McU wrath. fiOTLocuitSt- 
Kansas  City— Brrant  A  Dooglass  Bk.  it  8U* 
Co..  1002  Walnut  ft. 

Smerj.  Bird.  Thayer  Dry  Goods  Co. 

The  B.  Olick  Book  Store.  612  Main  St. 

Jones  Dry  Goods  Oo. 
Springfield— Brown  Bros.,  N.  West  Cor.  8q. 
StJoseph— Wm.H.  Schroeder.  112  3. 8th  St. 
St.  Loola— Foster  Book  A  News  Co.  414 
Washington  8L 

B.  T.  Jett  Bk.  A  Ne  WB  Co. ,  806  Oliye  St. 

PhiUp  Boeder,  616  Locust  St. 


Butte-John  G.  Brans. 
Helena,— A.  P.  Cnrtin  Bk.  A  Sta.  Co.,  17 
W.  6th  St 

Hebr&ika. 

Lincoln— H.  W.  Brown  Dmg  A  Bk.  Oo.  127 

&  nth  St. 
Omah»— Megeath  Stat  Co.,  1806  Famham. 

Hew  Hampahlrt. 

Concord— Charles  F.  NiclKda. 
HanoTer— E.  P.  Storra. 
Keene— G.  H.  Tilden  A  Co. 
Lancaster-Geo.  H.  Colhy  A  Co..  22  Main  st 
Manchester— Wm.  P.  Goodman. 
Temfde  A  Farrington  Co. 
Nashua— Smith's  Bookstore,  187  Main  St 
Winchestei^W.  H.  Guernsey. 

Hew  JerMF. 

Elliaheth— Noah  F.  Morrison. 
Hohoken— W.  A.  ScheII.916  Washington  st. 
MoQtdair— Edward  Madison. 
Morristown^J.  R.  Runyon,  30  Park  Place. 
Newark-P.  F.  Mulligan.  927  Broad  St 
New  Brunswick— W.R,  Beed. 
Peterson— J.  Hoeey  Oabom.  107  Broadway. 
Trenton.— S.  P.  Dunham  Co. 

Grant  Caston,  Clinton  St  Station. 

a  B.  Kaufman. 

C.  L.  Trarer. 

Hew  Tork. 

Alhany— A.  H.  Clapp.  82  Maiden  Lane. 

Ahram  DeBlaey.  &2  State  St 
Amsterdam— Seeley  ConoTer. 
Auburn— Irring  &  Colwell.  97  Geneeee  St 
Brooklyn— Cook  &  Roberts,  244  Fulton  St. 

A.  F.  Famell  &  Son.  46  Court  St 

Geo.  Kleintelch.  397  Bedfbrd  Are. 

T.  B.  Ventres.  597  Fulton  St. 
Buffldo— Adam.  Meldrum  <&  Anderson  Co. 

H.  H.  Otis  A  Sons,  650  Main  St 

The  Otto  Ulbrich  Co.  386  Main  St 

Henry  R.  Brown  Co..  498  Main  St 
CaaenoTla— Wm.  Watkins. 
Cortland— McKinney  A  Doobledar. 
Elmira— HoemerS.Billings.ll2BaldwinSt. 
Fulton— F.  W.  Lasher. 
Hamilton— James  R  Grant 
Hudson— Wm.  H  Zieseniu,  582  Warren  St. 
Ithaca — .\ndrus  A  Church. 

Taylor  •&  I'^arpenter. 
Kingston— FoRiTth  <&  Davis,  307  Wall  St. 
Malone— Thos.  T.  Butterick. 
Middletown— Han  ford  A  Horton.  6  N.  St. 
New  York— .Vmmon  A  Meckel,  ^l  Cham- 
bers St 

Baker  «&  Taylor  Co..  33  E.  17ih  St. 

Bivntano's.  Union  S«)oare. 

Dodd.  Mc«d  A  Co..  372  5th  Are. 

F  E.  Grant  23  W.  4-2nd  St 

Henry  Malkan.  18  Broadway. 

G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons«  37  W.  iSrd.  St 

Chas.  Scribner*s  Sons.  153  5th  Are. 

John  Wanamaker. 


Hew  Tork— Cbntfmced. 

Niagara  Falle-Geo.  &  Oowper.  38  Fall  St 
Clean— F.  R.  Brothers  A  Co.  119  N.  Union  St 
Patchogne— H.  &  Oonklin,  29  Ocean  Ave. 
Poaghkeepeie—J.P.  Ambler  Oo.,254  Main  st 

Flager  A  Co.  292  Main  St 
Rochester— Serantom,  Wetmore  A  Co.,  20 

W.  Main  at 
Saratoga  Swinge— Robaoo  A  Adee. 
Syracuse— w.  Y.  FooteAOo.,nniTeiflity. 
Block,  Warren  8t 

Clarence  s.  WolcoCt  VanderhiU  Sq. 
Troy— Arthur  M.  Allen.  508  Fnlton  St 
UUca-W.  T.  Smith  A  Co.  146  Genesee  St 
Warsaw— Wilson  A  Parker. 
Watertown— W.  H.  Halladay. 

John  Slerllnff .  5  Washlnglon  8t 
!  YoQkers— Wm.  Palmer 


Eliod»  Island. 

Newport— Oeo.  H.  Carr.  Daily  Kei 

Simon  Hart,  202  Thames  8t 

Proyidence— Callender,  McAaslu 

H.  Qregorj,  116  Union  8L 

Preston  A  Rounds  Co..  9S  ^ 

sterSt 
Rhode  IsUiid  News  Co.  5(^ 
setSt 
Westerly— O.  StIllBUUi.  8  High  Sl 

■omili  OaroUna. 

Rapid  CIty-J.  J.  McNamara,  SIsl 
Sloiix  FaUB— W.  D.  aimona,  123  a 


Horih  Oarolliia. 

AsheTllle— H.Taylor  Bogen,  38  Pattoo  aTe. 
Wilmington— C  W.  Yates  A  Oo. 

OlilO. 

Cincinnati,— WeHam  Tract  Sodely,  420 

EimSt 

Davis  L.  James.  127  W.  7th  St. 

dereland- Burrows  Braa.  Oo..  188  BocUd. 

Vinson  ft  KomerCoM  150  BneUd  Atc. 

Oolnmbos— 8.  F.  Harrlssan,  214  &  High  8t 

L.  S.  Wellfli.  665  N.  High  St 
Dayton— W.  W.  Kile  A  Oo. 
Flndlay-^ohn  C  Flmin,  819  Main  St 
QellispoUs— Sherwood  A.  Moore,  Oo.  834 

Sec<md  Ave. 
QreenTille— ChaaP.  Qibaon,  681  Broadway. 
Marietta-Marietta  Book  Store  Oo. 
Mount  Vernon— B.  L  Arnold  A  Co.  106  a 

Main  St 
Newark— Homey  A  Bdmistoo. 
.  Oberiin— E.  J.  Goodrich. 
I  Tiffin— Will  H.  Good.  97  Washlagtoo  St 
'  Toledo— Brown,  Eager  A  Hull  Co.,  409  Sum- 
mit St 
Franklin  Ptg.A  Bng.Oo..  321  Superior. 

Oragoa. 

.  Astoria— Jno.N.  Griffin,  502  Commercial  st 
I  Baker  City— Carl  Adler. 

Eugene— £.  Schwamchild. 

Oregon  City— Huntley  Brothers  Co. 

Portland-J.  K.  Gill.  Co.,  135  Third  St 
W.  E.  Jones,  291  Adler  St 

PaaaaylTaala. 

AUechany- Bocgs  A  BuhL 

Apollo— Frank  T.  WraT. 

BioomsborK— S  R.  Bidleman. 

Bradford— Brennan  A  Daris. 

Butler-^,  a  Jack. 

Coudersport— M.  a  Thompeon  A  Oo. 

Erie—  Wm.  J.  Sell.  701  State  St 

Harrisbuig— Central  Book  Store.  829  Main. 

Kittanning— Fumee  A  Kennerdell.238  Mar- 
ket St 

Lancaster— John  Beer's  Sons. 
L.  B.  Herr.  51  N.  Queen  St. 

Mauch  Chunk— E  F.  Luckenbach.61  B'd'y. 

Norristown— Thos.  Sames,  81  E.  Main  St 

North  Bast— H.  Ellen. 

Philadelphia— American  Baptist  Pub.  Soc.. 
1420  Chestnut  St 
Campion  d^  Co..  1305  Walnut  St 
H.  W.  Fisher  d;  Ca.  127  a  15th  St 
Geoi  W  Jacobs  A  Ca.  1216  Walnut  St 
Perkinpine  A  Higgins.  914  Arch  St. 
Pnnbyterian  Bd.  of  Pub.  Witherspoon 

Building. 
Strawbridge  A  Clothier. 
John  Wanamaker. 

Pittsbunth- R.  a  Daris  A  Co  .  S465th  Are. 
J.  R.  Weldln  ft  Co  .  429  Wood  St 

Reading— Divee,  Pomeroy  A  Stewart 

Somerset— Chas.  H.  Ftsher. 

Tamaquft— Darid  Bensingcr.72  W3road  9t 

Williamsport-W.  C.  Sleaa. 

York— H.  C.  Bamhart,  49  W.  Market  St 


Chattanooga— D.  B.  Loreman  Co 

Memphis— A.  R.  Taylor  A  Co..  81« 

NashTilla— Goodpasture  Book  Oo 

Honter  A  oo.  904  N.  Second 

B.  M.  MlUa,  Cherry  AUnIa 

J.  M.  Stewart,  Church  St 


Anstin    V  F.  RnrapeL 
GalveetOD— F.  Ohlendor^  2015  Mi 
HoaHoii— T.  Pillot.  400  Main  St 
Waoo— Hill  Broa.,  4th  A  Anstin  S 

trtan. 

Ptoto— ProToBk.  A  Sta.  Co. 
Salt  Lake  aty— A.  R.  Derge  A  a 
Salt  Lake  News  Co.,  71  W.  S 

▼amumt. 

Burlington— Hoht  J.  Shanley  A 
Montpeller— Chaa*  F.  Boswell.  8! 
Bntland— The  Tuttle  Co.,  1113  Oc 

Tirglnla. 

Chariottesmifr-A.  C  Brechin  A 

Main  St 
Norfolk— Nnsbanm  Bk.  A  New 

Main  St 
PoctBDonth— Anderson  A  Thorn 
Richmond— Bell  Bk.  &  Sta.  Co..  9 
SUnntoD—Cald well-Sites  Co..  : 

Temple. 

Waahiiigtoit 

Seattle— Lowman  A  Hanford  Sta. 

616 1st  St 
^wkane-^John  W.  Graham  A  Co 
'nicama— Central  News  Co..  1121 1 
Wheeler  Broa  SS9  Taooma 


Waat  Tirginia. 

oa  R.  Gellick. 
H.  P.  Moss  Bookato 
Market  St 
WheeliBg— Frank  Stanton. 


Hun 
Parkei 


Madisoo-Gea  J.  A  M.  V.  Brown 
Oehkoah-J.  M.  Hum,  159  Main  i 


Australia,  Melboorae  Geo.  Bo 
Co..  107-118  Elisabeth  St 

Manila— B.  a  McCoUoQgh  A  Co., 
iti  A  Santa  cms  Bridge. 


"The  Brandt  Books' 


me  Bulliili  ol  tie  Gltj]  Beautiful 


N      HILLKK 


Hot  roDunw  i(  the  bvit  of  "The  Poet  of  the  Siema' "  deq)e«t  tbongfat  Tbe  HitbariiMkM 
iuM  atMr  the  medium  of  a  keen  but  i^iwlhetk:  aiuJinu  of  our  wcAk  human  waj  of  ttrme  the 
hotd't  rtVTO,  With  winnii^  sweetiteas  be  unfokb  the  dretun  of  an  attempt  to  lealiM  the  slenl 
"heKTmcoMtth"  th&t  haaeTerbecatheBolrQucatof  the  ChrisliBii.  Ccuuidered  onf^  m  Ktv- 
abin,  tbia  work  will,  it  a  bdiered,  rank  far  fuperkw  to  any  of  the  otlier  aodal  Tiakma  of  our  gcno- 
r»tioii.  It  ia  bighl;  poetic,  deeply  rdigioui,  and  paraded  hv  a  noble  i^t  of  juitice  and  altruiMa. 
Tboae  who  lore  the  fineat  and  best  ia  litmtun  will  qnick^  oonw  under  the  chann  of  thii  latest 
and  greatest  ol  Mr.  Miller'B  worka. 

ytiOt  en  exquiiite  piiotograTure  of  the  author  and  bia  mother,  tinted  on  toned,  laid  antiqa^ 
dedcej-edge,  all^w  paper;  hand-aewed.  Gold  top.  Qoth,  with  oniamcntal  stamp  in  itold.  Fnce, 
ll^Mnet;  brm^fim. 

ORDER   AT  ONCE  THROOOH   YOUR   BOOKSELLER.  OR  


ALBERT  BRANDT:  PUBLISHER 

TRENTON,  N.J.&.  BOSTON ,MA.S&. 


^  ■  ■■*! 
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A   BOOK    OF    THB    HOUB   WHICH    BVEBY   RBADWB   OF   -'THB   ABSNA' 

SHOUIiD   P08SB88. 

How  England  Averted 
Revolution  of  Force 

A  Survey  of  the  Social  A^tation  of  the  First  Ten 
Years  of  Queen  Victoria's  Reign 

By  B.  O.  FLOWER 


Author  of  ^^ThsCm^kir^i^aitThomaiManr  "^CMUaalim^t  InftrmT  "The  Neim  IVm.* 
**O0nM  Mammi  **  "WhUUtr/*  "P§n&M.  Pkim  tmd  IdBoC*  elc 


oompcllii^  poww  ol  wdl-writUn  lomaiioe;  and  9et  among  ita  diMf  eioeDcncMiare  its  authoritatif 
charadei^-ita  ikid  adliCNnee  to  the  iMla  ol  nbloiT— luid  the  bfoad  philoaopliioal  apirit  irtiidi 
parradci  the  wSole  noffk.  The  book  haa  a  threefold  purpoae  wfaidi  If  thoa  briefly  and  aptly 
smnmariied  by  the  Atmali  of  Hu  Ammam  Aoadmmff: 


*'  In  hii  woikp  Hm§  BmgUmd  Avmied  a  RnobUim  €f  Fon$^  Mr.  B.  O.  Flower  preaenta  a  atudy 
of  the  anti-Coni-Law  mofcment  in  England,  or,  to  put  it  more  broadly,  *  a  mirwtj  of  the  aodal 
agitation  of  the  fiiat  ten  yean  of  Queen  ViGloria*a  reign.*  But  hii  purpoae  ii  deeper  than  to  pre> 
lent  a  mere  hiatorical  atatement  He  eayi  we  ha^  oome  to  de()ena  on  Old  World  precedenta  for 
our  action  as  a  nation  to  a  greater  degree  than  in  our  earlier  history.  And  he  teOa  hia  atory  to 
show  how  the  ri^^ts  of  the  people  may  be  successfullv  asserted,  and  how  the  ends  of  justice  may 
be  reached  by  peaceful,  orderlr  means.  The  book  deals  with  the  causes  of  popular  unrest,  the 
origin,  progress  and  result  of  rnartiam,  the  history  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  of  the  moyement  which 
cumiinatedin  their  repeaL** 


The  strong  humanitarian  spirit  which  peryades  all  of  Mr.  Flower's  writings  is  nowhere  more 
in  evidence  tmin  in  this  work.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  luminous  chapter  entitled  "The 
Humanitarian  Spirit  in  the  Literature  of  the  reriod  and  Some  Thinkers  Who  Wrought  for  Ptoffreas,** 
in  which  he  vividly  characterises  the  leading  progressive  and  reformative  writers  and  apeakers  of 
the  period,  among  whom  were  Thomas  Cwlyle,  Charles  Dickens,  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright, 
Ebenezer  Elliot,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  Eliaabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Thomas  Hood.  Gerald 
Masaey,  Charies  Kingd^,  FVederidc  D.  Maurice,  Charles  Mackay,  6iusq>pe  Massini,  and  others 
who  in  England  at  tmit  tune  were  fitting  the  battle  for  liberalism,  democracy  and  socud  prpgras. 

Mr.  iiower's  keen  analysis  of  social  and  pditical  theories  and  movements  is  admirably  illua- 
trated  in  the  chapters  dealins  with  the  great  Raorm-Bill  struggle.  Chartism,  and  the  anti-<>om-Law 
crusade.  But  for  America  the  chapters  showing  the  social  and  ethical  import  of  the  great  move- 
ments 6i  that  period  and  the  way  in  which  a  revolution  of  force  was  avertecC^wiUiout  sacrificing  the 
demands  of  justice  and  progress,  bv  peaceful  measures— systematic  organisation,  education  and 
agitation — wul  be  of  great  oresent  value,  owing  to  the  practical  lessons  which  they  oonve(y. 

The  work  is  beyond  all  else  sandy  <^tinustic. 

In  the  Appendix  there  are  thirty  popular  reformative  poems  of  the  period,  by  Chariea  iOngalcy, 
Gerald  Mass^,  Elisabeth  Barrett  Brownmg,  Thomas  Hood,  Charies  Mackav,  and  EbenoKr  Elliot 

All  persons  interested  in  the  peaceful  luivance  of  pure  democracy  should  read  this  volume. 

PRICE,  $1.25    NET.        POSTAGE,  10   CENTS 

To  be  had  of  all  bookseOers.  or  of  the  publisher. 
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,  MOONBLIGHT 


anJ  Six  Feet  of 
Romance 


By  DAN. 
BEARD 

ff^i/A  Fifty  Pictures 
Sy  the  Author 


■■  The  hunM,  Mond  mom  md 
phUoaopfa;  of  this  book  nuike  it 
well  iianh  yoor  reading.  Such 
book*  lift  to  otDTtew  picture)  of 
kcttui  Isbor  canditioDi  tnd  poi- 
uble  solutioai  of  difficolt  prob- 
lom  that  lend  to  broaden  our 
iTinpathies  and  make  us  thiok. ' ' 
—Gram  Wallatt,  in  tAt  San 
/VwfKUfp  StUitiit. 

"  It  ii  the  dearest  exposition 
o(  the  Aothradte  Coal  Mooapol  j 
and  ha  dealiag  with  both  miaets 
and  ciuiomen.  An  opportunity 
to  'me  thiDgi  as  thejr  really 
•re. '    The  appendix  is  a  volume 


pa^es.  Louis  F.  Post  foniiihei 
■  fine  analjrtical  introduction." 
— Sam  JroKtuee  Star. 


Price,  $1.25  net;  by 
mail,  $1.35. 


MOONBLIGHT.  I51 

"  We  are  gregarious;  we  like  to  be  conven- 
tional, and  not  excite  remark.  What  man 
is  there  among  your  acquaintances  who 
dares  even  to  eat  what  he  likes,  drink  what 


he  likes,  or  dress  as  he  likes  ?  Not  one. 
The  man  who  did  so  would  be  considered  an 
idiot  or  desirous  of  creating  a  sensation  ;  or, 
what  is  worse,  he  would  be  looked  upon  as 
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ANCIENT   AND   HODERN 

WITH    AN    INTBODUCrOBY    STUDY    OP    THE    HISTOHY    OP 
ELEGIAC    POETHY    PBOH    THE    EARLIEST    DAYS 
DOWN    TO    THE    PRESENT    TIME 

•r 

HAHY  LLOYD 


A  CRITICAL  and  faistoncal  atad^  of  the  ^^oc  poeti^  of  the  worid.  to- 
gether with  an  anthology  coataiiimg  the  chdceit  speomeiu  of  this  Doble 
fmm  of  vene  adected  hom  the  literature  of  aD  peoples  and  <tf  all  ages. 
Tlief  aie  offered  hj  the  pnbliaher  with  the  caofidcDce  that  duj  ccmstitute  the 
«M  con^rdienaTe  wotk  (m  the  subject  in  the  B«gli«li  language^ 

The  hiatotjr  of  Uie  Elegf  is  tniced  back  to  its  beginniiig  as  a  part  of  the 
natnro-wonhip  of  primitiTe  peoples;  its  derdt^Hnoit  u  ahoirn  in  Greek  liter- 
atore  in  Ijric  form  and  as  a  part  of  an  efnc  poem  or  drama,  llie  great  Alex- 
andrian de^es  are  discussed  and  comptued  with  others  for  which  they  have 
been  the  modeL  Eleg^  passages  in  ttie  Hd)iew  Scriptures  are  punted  out 
Hie  Latin  degists  are  thai  ^ren  due  attentioD,  aftn  widdi  comes  m  review  the 
degiac  poetiy  of  modern  Europe  and  America. 

Tie  anthology  includes  some  of  the  great  elegies  of  the  world's  literature, 
ather  whole  or  in  part,  with  many  not  graeraDy  accessible.  The  collection  is 
especially  ridi  in  degies  by  American  writers.  A  few  En^ish  and  American 
dcgies  are  here  presented,  whidi  hare  never  before  appeared  in  book  form. 

"  A  wcfl-writta  and  discriimiiatiiia^hiitaf?  of  tlw  dcgr  acrrca  m  an  intradnctioa  to  Oiia  oon* 
trifautxm  to  ■buKlud  literature.  .  .  .  The  work  will  nii^  a  gmuiiie  Klcnr^  want  .  .  .  Ertn 
■tudoit  ot  litamtnre  ibould  be  grattful  to  both  author  and  pubUdMr  for  produong  thcae  nhnnea. 
— Bottom  TmueripL 

"It  i>  not  poMiUe  far  anj  one  to  m>  oprea  the  Ulaarj  nukmoils  of  differinc  taalea  as  to 
meet  aU  *ie«a;  out  thii  author,  giving  ba  own  judgmenta  moaeat^,  franU^  and  witn  an  origiiud 
and  pleaaing  ttrle.  will  afford  agreeable  hour*  to  aD  loraa  of  poetiy,  ttudenta  of  bunwn  nature  and 
I  for  blearing!  that  hare  takai  fligfaL" — Nms  York  Obtener. 


In  two  Toltmies.  Laid-aotique  all-rag  paper,  hand-sewed,  about  300  pages 
eacb,  induced.  With  a  bibliography.  Volume  I.  now  ready;  volume  II.  in 
preparation.    Price,  each  volume,  $1.60  Ncr;  postage,  12  ccaits.    Sold  separately. 

To  be  had  e(  aD  bookadhn^  or  of  the  publidia. 
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Joe  Lincoln's 

Cape  Cod 
Ballads 

AND    OTHER    VERSE 


'~pHESE  POEMS  will  be  found  so 
true  to  life  that  one  may  almost 
fancy  himself  breathing  the  salt  air  of  the  Cape  as  he  reads  of  the  heroism  of 
"The  Cod-Fisher,"  "The  Light-Keeper,"  "The  Life-Saver,"  or  "The 
Watchers."  Whether  in  the  description  of  "The  Oli>-Fashjoned  Garden," 
"  The  Surf  Along  the  Shore,"  the  catchy  rhyme  and  sparkling  wit  of  "  The 
Village  Oracle  "  and  "  The  School-Committee  Man,"  the  humorous  reason- 


ings 


of  "Sister's  Best  Feller,"  "His  New  Brother,"  or  any  other  phase, 


[he  author  is  always  happy,  always  clean,  always  wholesome. 


Tht  IPdreeiUr  (^Masi.)  Spy  sayi:  "The  verse  is  of  the  highest  type.  There  i*  nolhing  in 
current  literature  dealing  with  Yankee  characteristics  that  is  bctlct  than  this,  and  in  the  tmOj 
of  (ubjects,  the  sentiment,  pithoa,  huraor,  reminuceace,  and  dc«cription,  the  author  ihowt  & 

wonderful  versatility." 


Price,  ^1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.33.  Decorative  cover  in  brown  and  gold  by 
MiRA  Burr  Edson.  12  mo.,  toned  dull-surfaced  alt-rag  paper,  hand-sewed,  198 
pp.,  with  index  of  first  lines.      Order  from  your  bookseller,  or  from 
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A    SHORT    HISTORY    OF 


monks 
IDona$terje$ 


By     ALFRED     W£SLEY     WISHART 

SOBiETIME    FELLOW    IN    CHURCH    HISTORY   IN   THE    UNIVBRSnY    OF    CHICAGO 

THIS  WORK,  as  the  Boston  Olobe  savs,  gives  a  better  idea  than  was  ever 
before  presented  between  a  single  pair  of  covers  what  a  strong  part  monasti- 
cism  has  performed  in  the  world's  histoiy.  Mr.  Wishart  brings  the  advan- 
"^  tages  of  a  trained  mind  and  the  scholarly  instinct  to  this  work.  Hermits,  beggars, 
diplomatists,  statesmen,  professors,  missionaries,  pontifiPs,  ascetic  organizations  and 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires  are  eloquently  portrayed.  He  has  sifted  his  authorities 
so  carefully,  says  the  Philadelphia  Times,  that  the  book  has  the  stamp  of  truth  in 
every  statement  placed  there,  however  so  deftly,  that  the  literary  grace  of  the  work  is 
fully  preserved.  It  is  a  captivating  theme,  says  the  New  York  TimeSy  and  the  pic- 
tures the  work  presents  are  vivid  and  clear.  His  list  of  authorities  and  excellent  notes 
will  be  found  helpful  to  both  student  and  general  reader.  It  emphatically  ought  to 
take  rank  among  the  favorite  volumes  in  the  libraries  of  students  of  the  middle  ages, 
says  the  Philadelphia  North  American. 

The  original  edition  of  this  work  will  give  pleasure  to  those  who  love  a  book  for  its  intrinsic 
beauty.  The  paper  is  a  noble  quality  of  "  close-wire  "  laid  "  feather-weight "  with  deckle-edges, 
and  was  printed  while  wet — a  process  fatal  to  papers  made  from  substitutes  for  cotton  and 
linen  fibers.  The  margins  are  liberally  broad.  The  types — generous  size — are  the  old- 
style  Dutch  face,  cut  originally  by  Caslon,  of  London,  about  1725,  after  the  Elzevir  models. 
Tlie  lines  are  well  opened,  and  the  ink  is  a  deep,  full-bodied  bluish-black.  The  size  is  royal 
octavo.  The  work  is  thoroiiphly  indexed  and  contains  454  pages,  besides  four  true  photo- 
gravure plates.    The  price  is  $S.50  net;  by  mail.  $3.68. 

A  new  (12mo.)  edition  of  this  work,  without  the  illustrations,  has  been  issued  in  response  to 
a  demand  for  a  popular  cheaper  edition,  containing  in  the  appendix  an  extended  note  dealing 
with  the  Philippine  friars.    The  price  is  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.62. 

ORDER  THROUGH   YOUR   BOOKSELLER,   OR 
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"THE  GREAT  BOOK  OF  THE  CENTVKY." 

The  Gate 
Beautiful 

Being  Principles  £5'  Methods 
in  Vital  Art  Education 

BV 

JOHN   WARD    STIMSON 

MMkled  graduate  of  the  Frendi  Acadony  of 
Fine  Arts  and  long  Director  of  Art  Education  at 
the  New  York  Metropolitan  Muwum  of  Art,  The 
.\rtisl-Arti5an  Inaljtute,  New  York,  etc.  etc. 


■   PROF.  JOHN  WARD  STIMSON. 


Some  idea  of  the  wide  scope  and  importance  of  this  work  may  be  gained  from  the  foUowing 
exliscts  from  reviews  by  the  foremost  tritics,  thinkas  and  educatora : 


, '-ThcGu 


' '  Tht  G>»  BuDtUiil '  If  Mi.  ! 


£aUcly  mcKC  ICian  ibii,  ha  Kca  wb*I  ibe  grcKl  mmflloi  uw,  mnd  undermtedl  «h»  (hey  fciL     '  The  Gale  Bai 

I  ■Itempc  to  iDi^ire  the  world  trith  Ihn  i»me  wopdrtOi  »iiiop.     ,     .     .     Proft ^'= — —  ' ' ' --- 

It  o^y  10  Ibe  an  aiodcnt,  but  ta  dAnklnd  tn  gtiwnL." — B^l^m  Trauterift. 


thooihl  coald  b«  luneiled  by  inurcei  •<>  ■ppuenllr  lupcrficuj  u  line  u 

harrad  WftT,  (urn  aver  Eha  p«ffcl  oftha  book  wlihotil  obUiniDg  lUI  enUried  CODCcplioa  of  the  Importuice,  tbc  dig^ty»  and 
IhccompnliniiiveDcuarilltmtBlctiifutforthithaucbtfaJguii."— Crn-fiZawtV  A^jiHH^./V^fu        '^    '    " 


^c  dv^ty>  AAd 
1 '  ModErn  Pajnttn '  wu  to  the  ut  of  EuUnd.    Il  li  hm  merely  die  jxinter 


and  poDdertd  \a  qoiei  boon  of  decpal  thougbi,  when  the  eoul  would  wortblp."^J?rv.  R,  H 

lag  with  ibc  ftubjecf  of  tit  educAIiin,     .     .     .      ll  will  rictiLy  rcpejF  Ibe  rtader  «bo  II  willing 
di|eet. "—/>«/:  HntTj  Turner  Bailt^,  DirrcUr  ^  Arl  Editcalian,  Mmii,  SUUt  Scluril. 

*'  It  I*  fu-  more  thaa  the  Krevtvat  teil.book  extJtnt  on  ul  ItihJ  design  ;  Il  ia  ft  booV  o/  t 
embodyiDg  vilml  biulc  princlplcH  of  being.  It  will  become  ■  clmulc,  beuuH  k  II  A  book  1o  i 
poffoltaa  eviitence  of  ui  iinfoui]de<l  Uudent  Into  a  dear-vuioned,  purpoecfal,  Inapircd,  CD|riDU: 


book 


Nntmi,  D.D. 

tfa  poblbbed,  d«l- 
I,  Duk  uid  lowudly 

M  pbllDwuby  of  Uf*. 

ti^v.cvS'r?';fw- 


An  tUboraie  proiiieciiu  of  tbli  work,  giring  detailed  inlonnukin  and  thowlug  ipeeunen  paga.  will  be  leU  on 
receipt  of  (our  ceptun  Kamf* 

Cun-H  Ediiidk.— Royal  '^|V'°>  alliag  P'V'.  broad  maii^ni,  g^  lop,  bound  IB  bnckno,  whh  arnantenial  gold 

■     PAPU-covaaac  EuirioN— On  iSln  paper,  namiw  mai^,  in  woul  paper  coKr;  41]  pagn.    Price,  f3.sB  urn 
by  mail,  ^3.76. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  BOOKSELLER,  OR  THE  PUBLISHER. 
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Sn  Tfahire's  S^ea/m 

CAariet  C.  j(bboU,  9^.2>. 

Avthor  of  "Upland  and  Meadow,"  "Notes  of  the  Ni^t," 
"Outings  at  Odd  Times,"  etc. 


•*«Wth  A  pbotogntvure  troot^iece  and  ninety  dtrnwingi. 
BctbI  octBTo,  luuid^eiied.  broad  msrgina,  aH-rag  diiD-«irf«oed 
paper,  deckle  edg««,  gilt  top,  and  pietim-coTB  in  three  tinti 
and  gold ;  309 1^,  tboroughlr  bdend.  Mce,  tUO  im<.-  \ij 
mail,  ta.68. 


"  It  shows  us  the  charm  of  the  field  and  wood 

and  sky  when  regarded  with  a  loving  eye;  the 

exquisite  gradations  of  color  in   the  humblest  as 

well  as  the  most  gorgeous  thing  that  grows;  the 

delicate  veining  of  the  leaves  and  the  wonderful 

adaptation   of    eveiything  to   ita   conditions.     "In 

Nature's  Realm  "  is  made  up  of  sixteen  sketches  of 

outdoor   life,   charmingly  written,   and   beautifully 

illustrated   by  Oliver  Kemp,  who  seems  to  have 

thoroughly 

caught  the  spirit 

'  and  sentiment  of 

the  author." — 

Botton  Tran- 

acripL 


invi^  cflpTrtett.  looo.  bf  Al' 
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One  Hundred  and 

Seventy-five 

Dollars 

Repiesents  the  annual  subscription  cost  ol 
more  than  thirty  English  periodicals  idiidi  are 
drawn  upon  regulaify  for  the  wed^y  numbers  of 

The  Living  Age 

Beadcfs  of  that  magaiine  secure  the  moat  import- 
ant and  tim^  articles  in  this  long  list  of  En^ish 
quartcriies,  monthfy  reviews  and  magaaines  and 
filcraiy  and  political  wedcfy  journals*  reproduced 
ptcnqp^y  and  without  abridgment,  for  only  SEE 
DOLLABS  a  year.    More  than  8,800  pages  eadi 


THB  IjIVING>  AQB  OO. 
6  Deacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


"There  is  No 
Excuse  " 

wrote  recently  one  of  the  best-known  literaiy 
women  in  New  England,  "for  this  continent 
misunderstanding  the  other,  so  long  as  it  reads 
its '  littell's.* "    One  important  mission  of 

The  Living  Age 

stiU  affectionatdy  known  to  many  of  its  readeis 
as  "LitteDV*  from  the  name  of  its  founder,  is  to 
acquaint  American  readers  with  the  course  of 
EngKsh  thought  and  European  affairs.  This  it 
does  by  reprinting  without  abridgment  the  moat 
important  and  interesting  features  of  the  leading 
English  periodicals. 

Published  wed^y  at  Boston.— More  than  8,800 
pages  eadi  year. — Annual  subscription  post-paid, 
six  dollars. 

THB  UVINa  AQB  CO. 


6  Beacon  Street, 


Boeton,  Mass. 


''Other  Magazines 
Have  Come  and 

f^Lf\rycx  <lu™^  the  last  sixty  eventful  years," 
VTUUO  B^d  xke  BotUm  TnmKnjd  last 
February,  "but  The  Living  Age  has  survived  all 
crises,  and  was  perhaps  never  more  valuable  than 
it  is  now."    Tlie  reason  that 

The  Living  Age 

has  held  the  regard  of  a  large  and  intelligent 
00DSb'tuen<7  throu^  this  long  period,  is  that  it 
has  kept  to  its  original  ideal  of  presenting  only 
the  most  noteworthy  contributions  to  EInglish  per- 
iodical literature.  These  it  gives  without  abridg- 
ment and  it  covers  eveiy  department  of  thought 
andactirity. 

Published  weekly  at  Boston.— -More  than  3,800 
pages  each  year. — ^Annual  subscription,  post-paid, 
six  dollars. 

THB  lilVINO  AOB  CO. 


6  Beacon  Street, 


Boston,  Mass. 


Special  Offer  to 
New  Subscribers 


OPTION  "A" 

The  rest  of 
year  FREE 


the 


New  subscribers  for  the  full 
year  1906  will  receive  the 
remaining  numbers  of  1005 
free  fromithe  date  at  wfaic^ 
their  subscriptions  reach  The  Living  Age  Company. 
The  sooner  the  dedsion  to  subscribe  is  rea!died, 
therefore,  the  larger  the  return  to  the  subscriber. 

OPTION   «  B  "        New  subscribers  for  the  full 

$10.00  for  $7,50        P^^^  -^^"i  ^^^  ^"^ 

.to  Tne  Ldving  Age  Company 

will  receive  the  remaining  numbers  of  1905  free, 
as  under  Option  A:  ana  will  receive  also  a  fidl 
year's  numbers  of  The  American  Review  of  Ra- 
TiEWB  (regular  rate  $3.00)  and  the  Cosmopolitan 
(regular  rate  $1.00),  or  a  value  of  $10.00.  Hus  ar- 
rangement is  under  a  special  combination  and  it 
gives  an  extraordinaiy  variety  of  periodical  litera- 
ture for  a  small  sum. 

Please  mention  The  Abena. 


THB  LIVING  AOB  OO. 


6  Beacon  Street, 


Boeton,  Mass. 


JOHN   Z.  WHITE. 

I.KCTVR.KR. 

Eicry  Sludcnl  of  EcDnooilcl  Should  R»d 

THE  LABOR  WORLD 

0?  DULHTH,  HIMM. 

SUBJECTS  t 

Henrjr  George  and  his  DoctriRe. 
Bobert  Bums:  Poet— Man— Refonner. 
Thomas  Carljrle. 
The  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
The  Dignity  of  LBbor. 
The  Kight  to  Work, 
How  to  Prevent  atrikee. 
The  Poblic  OwnerBhip  of  Public  Ulil- 
itiee. 

The    Single    Tax.       (Qneations    and 
Anawen  following  Lecture.) 

bctp  m  touch  wllh  llbor-i  lide  of  th<  gnu  udnilrill 

-  Th.  Labor  Worid  ^-  ■  uKful  help  Is  bit  iiudlH. 

It  dluuiKi  ibc  libor  qaaUoo  from  <h*  worUDf- 
■us-i  polDI  of  •!>«. 

.ITHda.  lb.  oeltlr.  of  l.boi. 

Il  priDU  tht  litlal  ud  moti  iDUnuliig  Ubot  doi 

lb*  ppUUal  ud  induHrUI  wiUkre  of  eaplul  lod  labor, 
fbo  -Uoloo  Shop.-  -Labor  PoUikt.-  -Odld 
Labof."  "  Th.  Sbontr  WoA  l>«,"  "  Puhlk  Owob- 
•hip."  "  IndlTfdua!  Libcni,"  "  Tho  ■  Fuiytto-  Mo.*- 
niaiii-  and  ■  icoi*  of  otbet  inloMlint  loplu  arc  ably 
dlKn..«llni«colu»«f. 

BVBSCBIPTIOH    tl.OO  PSB   TEAE. 

FOB  TKHUa  ANP   DATEB  ADOBIBB 

P.    H.    MONROE.    ^r,si^.nl 

HcDiy  Giorgo  Leciui*  A»ociiitloB 

OlO  Steinway  Hall.  17  Van  Buren  St. 

CHICAGO 

THE   LABOR   IVORLD 

•LNLPQT^TAJSrr  BOOKS 


■udble.bai,  i 


''The   Blues"   (Marva  EKhausUon)  Causss  and  Cure 

"  Traattnnit  li  CDluidEtcd  at  IsDgth,  Th* 
multllbow,  cotTECt."— A'nAb.a/.Sfaii^rW: 
By  ALBBBT  ABKAIH,  a.D.      BTO. 

Heredity  and  Morals 


"  Traattnnit  li  CDluidEtcd  at  Isoath,     Th*  anlhor'a  Iheaiici  ars 
laultllbow,  cotTECt."— A'nAb.a/.Sfaii^rW: 
By  ALBBBT  ABKAIH,  a.D.      BTO.      MD  pacM.      lUnrtntWd.      Olotb,  •l.M. 

AS  AFFKCrED  BY  TBR  VSR  AND  ABUSE  OF 
THE  SEXUAL  INSTINCT. 

,.  ,-,-   -Ban  of  aaptrlance  and  emlnvnca  OD  a  difficult  hut 

moat  ImponaDt  lubjcci  CDtlcemldg  vbjch  thcra  anfBwg(»d  hooka,"— Cljc^0  TriiMiu. 

ByJAItBSF0BTEB«)0TT,a.O.   Btd.   4Bi  paca*.   IllonTatad.   Olotb,  19.00. 

Blood   Pressure    *  ™*™cai.  coNmgR™oN  of  imoEY  and 

meat  may  be  iipected  to  be  cfloctlre  and  tba  rtaioni  for  the  choice  irfpanicular  plana.  Much  baa  baea 
gained  by  the  commuoily  if  ■ome  yaan  can  bt  added  to  the  earmr  of  Iba  malura  and  trained  wofll*I. 
By  LOUIB  FAQOBBEB  BIBHOP,  M.S.    13mo.    US  pacM.    Oloth.    11.00. 

Self-Cure  off  Consumption  without  Medicina 

INCLUDING   AI£0    THE    PBEVENTION    OF    CONSUMPTION    AND    OTHER    DISEASES. 

Tery  Utile  in  regard  to  mtaiali'SB.--'atnUiU  Mtditai  and  SurgUal  tCtJ^ltr. 

By  0.  H.  B.  DA71B,  M.D.    13mi>.    ITO  pa|M.    OlMlt.    TB  canta. 


E.  B.  TREAT  &  COMPANY,  241-A  West  23d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


JOSEPH  W.  FOLK 

HOW    AND   Win-    HE   BECAME   A 

National  charactes 

19  TOLD    IN 

"THE    BATTLE    AGAINST 
BRIBERY  " 

Bt  olaqdb  h.  wethobe 


llluia|wlliTribuH,Aucutt3,i9i>4-"'Th<Biiile 
Acilut  BritHTT'  eiva  Ike  ooly  (uJI  nunllan  ol  111* 
fsttrieu  vtrfkrt  which  thftt  brave  and  honcit  mitDrneT, 
loKDh  W.  Folk,  hu  •ucceMfBlIy  carried  dd  Kgaloii 
boo^neia.  Tliaauihinihawiiuliiadcu.inlatiiiTii 
and  pcrional  vlylc  Ih*  Dbinrrou  caKt  of  briboj  wiEfa 

brodEht  out  (0  llfDI  oaly  afin-  lUugBla  oT  vnergT,  pa> 
tlann.  boHiT  ■>»]  rarlcnncu.  The  tuibH  ilicaitd 

acHT,  a  jMiaiiuhiy,  a  liTing  Example  of  honMij." 

"Tbt  BattltAialnii  Bribery  "  teni  lo  any  addnu  Id 
[he  Uaiud  Stalei  or  Canada,  prepalil  oDncdpl  of  50c. 


THE    PAH-AMERICA  PRESS 

B20  Holland   Building 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


WETMORE'S 
WEEKLY 


This  periodical  haa  been  made  the  offi- 
cial or^an  of  tlie  Sational  Direct-Legisla- 
tion Leagues.  Aaaociated  witii  Mr.  Wcr- 
MORX  as  editors  are  Eltwbbd  Poherov, 
M.A.,  ami  Robkht  Tyson.  Eaq,  Claude 
H.  WcTMORa,  who  founded  the  Weekly 
viae  the  flrst  to  give  aid  with  his  pen 
to  the  hattle  aeainEt  bribery  waged  by 
J08EPK  W.  Folk. 

The  Bubacription  price  to  Wetmore's 
Weekly  ia  $1,00  per  year.  Clubbing 
arransementa  made  with  Direct- Legisla- 
tion Leagues. 


WETMORE'S    WEEKLY 


ST.  LOUIS,  HO. 


The  Rosc-Jar 


A  BOOK-LOVER'S   POTPOURKI 


UNDER  die  name  of  The  Rose-Jas 
there  is  published  once  in  three 
months  a  sumptuous  all-text  magaziDe  of 
unique  interest  and  value  to  book  lovers. 
In  it  there  is  nothing  of  the  boomed  or 
booming  books  of  the  day.  Though 
scholarly  it  is  not  dry  or  pedantic.  To 
the  lover  of  books  it  comes  as  the  most 
delightful  of  magazines.  Th£  Hohe-Jab 
ia  a  large  quarto  of  128  pages  and  the 
subscription  price  is  $5.00  yearly.  No 
single  copies  sold.  Subscriptions  must 
begin  with  the  volume  and  be  for  a  full 
year.  The  edition  is  extremely  limited, 
less  than  300  sets  now  remaining  unsub- 
scribed for.  No  larger  edition  will  ever 
be  printed,  no  matter  how  lai^ly  the 
edition  may  be  oversubscribed.  Two 
numbers  are  ready  and  the  third  will  he 
published  in  November,  1905.  (A  few 
extra  copies  of  number  one  were  printed 
and  one  will  be  mailed  on  receipt  of  35c. 
by  the  publisher.  If  found  desirable  a 
further  remittance  of  $4.75  will  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  your  subscription  for 
the  first  year — four  numbers,  which  will 
make  a  splendid  volume  of  512  pages, 
each  10  x  13  inches.  The  Rose-Jar  is 
owned  and  edited  by  the  founder  of  the 
original  Book-Lover,  the  San  Francisco 
magazine  which  was  engulphed  by  the 
Booklovert  Magazine,  then  of  Philadel- 
phia). 


CALL  OR   ADDRESS 

■W.    E.    PRICE 

The  Rosc-Jar,  24-26  East  21st  St 

HEIV   YOR.K    CITY 


■eg*ig£^a::j^g^aa>gacs?g'S^y^^^fe'££^^ 


THE  LEADING  REVIEWS 

The  most  conspicuous  living  writers ;  the  most  helpful  subjects  ;  the  most  noUble 
discussions  of  current  events  and  thought;  the  most  timely  publication  ;  the  most  skilful 
editing ;  and  sold  in  America  at  nearly  the  half  price  charged  in  England. 


Nineteenth  Century 
and  After. 

I  "  For  unpli lade,  variety,  and  itrengthof  con- 
tenli  il  may  be  (urljr  called  foremosi,  and 
regardedas  a  model  in  its  way." — Liltrary 


Fortnightly  Review. 

'■FullofrcadableanicleE  "  UvittgCkurck. 
"Cosmopolitan  in  its  view  and  graip.*'— 
Zion'i  Htrald  '  Thorongh  discusiions  of 
n-eul  political  and  social  queitioni." — The 
New   Unity. 


Contemporary  Review. 


-Rtvittv  of 


Westminster  Review. 

"  Discassei  quesltont  of  world -interest  in  a 
liberal  and  inslruclivc  manner." — M'ttkly 


Blackwood's  Edinburgh   Magazine. 


The  English  family   magaii 

"  Survives    in    undimioished 
Bookman. 


,ys.   ■ 


g  monthly  visit 
nagaiine  for  ihe  hor 
lampled  splendor.' 


Quarterly  Review. 

"The  bulwark  of  conicrvaiivc  opinion.'' 
•'  Vetilably  a  condensed  library  with  varied 
\c\ti:-  —  Pkiladiip/iia 


Edinburgh  Review. 

The  rival  of  --The  QuHrtcrly,'"  -'It  is  re- 
freshing when  magazines  are  changing  to 
lum  again  to  the  ■  Old  Quatlerly '."— Can- 
a.ia  Presbvl^rian. 


SPKCIMKN    COPIKS    rRSK    rOR    THE    ASKING. 


Nineteenth  Century.  Contemporarv  Review.  Foktbichtlv  Review,  Wkstminstkr 
Revikw.  each.  $4.  BO  per  year;  any  two.  $8  jo  ;  any  three,  $1:. 00;  all  four,  J16  00  ;  single  copies 
40  cents.  Edinburgh  Review,  QUASTikLV  RrvikW.  each  %\  00  per  yeari  the  two.  %^  ;o;  single 
copies  $1  ^S  Blackwood's  Maqazini,  $3  00  per  year  1  single  copies.  30  cents;  wiih  one  quar- 
terly, $6  to  ;  with  iwo,  Jlo.oo. 


LEONARD     SCOTT      PUBLICATION     COMPANY 

7     and     9     Warren     Street  :         :         ;         :  New   Vott 


*1^ 


Dotipccial;  individual  not  eccentric  i  uiie  aot 
iimiitinnil  i  timely  but  not  oTet-itrennont. 

It  ipreada  before  ita  readen  etvrj  montb 
■rticles  of  national  importance  by  ai^ors  of 
nnquMUoQed  ability ;  it  reflectB  the  timei  and 
maiuiert  in  fiction,  wliolesome  but  not  predi- 
geated;  it  luggesti  b;-  means  of  the  tmaj,  ca- 
Uln  light  but  vital  aapecti  of  life  and  literature, 
and  It  stirt  the  emotions  and  quickens  the  imagi- 
nation with  the  songs  of  the  poett. 

Comment  on  men,  vomen  and  affairs  i  brief 
reriews  of  the  latest  books,  and  the  belpfttl  and 
ttimuUtiiig  "Reader^  Study"  round  out  a  maga- 
line  that  has  won  the  coDfldence  and  respect  of 
a  large  and  influential  following. 

Tki  RuDza  is  artistically  illustrated. 
ta.OO  A  YEAR 


THE  READER 

AN  lLl-LiSrn.Mf,[i  MONTHL\  AW.AZINE 


Recent  contributors  include  — HsmtrCAiDTLoDH, 
lus  Warraoics  Rilst.  Wiuiu  Allo  Wdtb.  Dmn 
Hitm.  HlKOLD   MicOiiTH.   Datid   Okih«ii   P 
\mi  VKDirsi.  Aims  W.swiia,  Eli*  W.  Put 
■core  at otlwr  names  equally  as  dlslincvlibMI. 


fama'd  ClmuUtr  Ckrittj 


POEMS  BY  JAMES  WHITCOMB  RILEY 

Tilt  JVm  I>t»r  CrMk  Edition 
In  four  beautlAil  volume*,  entitled  Songs  o'  Cheer,  Child  RhTmes,  Love  Lrrica  and  Farm 


OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER 

mbacription  to  The  Readeb,  r^uUr  price,  98.00 
Deer  Creek  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  RiW,  r^Iar  price,  $6.00 
Both  will  be  sent  prepaid  to  anj  address  for  tif.OO 

Sent  on  approval  to  readers  of  this  magaiine.    See  order  blank  below 


THB  BOBBS-MERRILL  COUPANIT,  Indluupolis.  IndUu  12H 

Yoo  may  ent<r  my  Bubscrlption  to  Ths  Ruon  tor  one  rear  and  send  dm,  charfes  paid,  a  set  ot  tlM 
Dnr  CrMli  edition  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley  in  tour  TolnnMs. 

"le  priTilece  of  retumlnc  tlwa,  charfes  paid,  within  laa 


If  tbe  books  are  not  Btisfketory  1 1 


■e  to  retom  the  Brit  payqiant  ot  tl.M 
MaiOMint  and  books 
uytt  lenl  lodil/rrmt 


mHE  OLDEST  American  Photograpl 
^  Journal.  Has  been  regarded 
the  standard  authority  on  photograpl 
matters  for  ooer  a  generation. 

Each  number  has  torty-eight  pages 
interesting  photographic  text,  print 
on  fine  paper  from  good  type,  and  ill< 
trated  mith  many  attractioe  half-ton 
The  cocer  for  each  month  is  printed 
Darying  colors,  and  Is  ornamented  to 
a  different  and  pleasing  photograph 

The  oaluable  and  authoritatioe  foi 
ulea  furnished  throughout  the  year  i 
alone  loorth  the  price  oE  the  subsci 
tlon. 

Subscribe  now  through  your  near 
photo  or  netcsdealer,  or  bookseller, 
send  to  us  direct. 

ONE  DOLLAR  ■  Vear.     Sloel*  Coplu  TBH  CEI 


Books  by  Mail 


As  a  matter  of  accommodation  to 
our  readers — many  of  whom  are  lo- 
cated in  foreign  countries  or  in  places 
where  there  are  no  book-stores — "The 
Arena"  is  prepared  to  supply  the 
books  of  any  publisher,  on  receipt  of 
the  publisher's  price  with  the  cost  of 
postage  added.  When  the  cost  of 
postage  is  not  known  it  is  usually  safe 
.to  estimate  it  at  one-tenth  the  price 
of  the  book.  Any  excess  will  be 
promptly  returned,  or,  if  desired,  the 
excess  will  be  credited  on  account  of 
subsequent  orders. 


Albert  Brandt:  Publisher 
Trenton,  N.  J. 


An  iDqnlrr 
NalDre  and  ; 
ifTbeSuie. 


okaliiK  jtenenl  prlDclplM  iDTolred  In  quenlona  ot 
Moner,  Labor  mDd  CaplUI,  Lud  TeDUre,  Public  O' 
CoTponte  Privilege,  the  Tnuta,  the  Tariff,  etc. :  ali< 
tba  relation  of  ClrU  Power  to  Morals  and  Boclal 
IZmO.dOtb,  lllFia8ei,(>0canti:  brmall,  Mcenta. 
oauta;  bjt  mall,  IS  cenii. 

"Of  Eood  Uletan  qoalitj,  elear,  candid,  nrons  i 
able.  .  .  .  Diicardinf;  on  ooe  hand  the  fancirul  m 
I  renigDBjit  theory 

^ —  .  .  .  dednceti.  wilt 

._._  d I fltrenoe  between  prlTale  ai 

function!,  between  tba  rlshti  of  Individual!  and  t 
of  goTerament.— Qnvlimr JiUDrtle-. 
FETBK  BOSLBB,  PublUber.  SB-A  FDLTON  I 
N£V  TOBK   OITT,    H.    T. 


Parsifal  Libreti 

Easllsh  ma4  Qarw  Words,  SB  Oi 

Other  Opera  Libretl 

Wonis  BMd  Music,  SS  Cants 


Georffe    Griffith,    Desk 

Stmitmrnr  Hall 
109  B.  14th  St.,  Now  YorR  C 


